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Art.  I. — Narrative  of  a  Tear^s  Journey 
through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia^ 
1862-3.  By  William  Gipford  Pal- 
ORAY15.    2  vols.  8vo.     Lond.,  1865. 

Mr.  Palgbate^s  Central  Arabia  is,  we 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  provoking 
book  that  we  can  remember  to  have  read. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  clever  and  amusing, 
book,  but  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
clever  man.  Having  told  us  that  he  is  to 
"  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Asia,"  by  giv- 
ing us  a  description  of  a  country  of  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing, — "  its  plains  and 
mountains,  its  tribes  and  cities," — he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  a  country  which  has  been 
as  well  known  for  nearly  half  a  century  as 
it  is  now.  He  leads  us  to  expect  from  him 
a  full,  accurate,  and  faithful  account  of  its 
inhabitants,  their  "  governments  and  institu- 
tions," their  "  ways  and  customs,"  and  their 
social  condition ;  "  but,  instead  of  fulfilling 
these  expectations,  which  he  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling,  he  gives  us  an  account 
which  is  not  only  defective  in  many  essen- 
tial particulars,  but  which  contains  such  in- 
accuracies and  fictions,  that  wc  know  not 
what  to  accept  as  true,  and  what  to  reject 
as  erroneous  or  fabulous.  .That  the  book, 
at  the  same  time,  has  great  merits,  which 
have  obtained  for  it  extensive  popularity 
and  much  praise,  we  readily  acknowledge. 
This  indeed  is  the  reason  why  we  have  con- 
sidered it  our  duty,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
to  state  freely  some  at  least  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  consider  it  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  numerous  readers  who  may  have 
been  induced  to  rely  upon  it. 

^.  have  said  that  the  book  has  great 
•  '  .^"^^  .but  they  do  not  consist  in  the  more 
^'*        ..ous  discussions  in  which  the  author 
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freely  indulges.  For  everything  relating  to 
Mohammedan  theology,  the  origin  and  cfon- 
nexion  of  Arab  races,  and  such  grave  mat- 
ters, there  are  other  authorities  on  which, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  we  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rely.  We  cannot  say  that  he 
has  added  anything  appreciable  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Central 
Arabia,  or  of  any  branch  of  physical  sci- 
ence in  connexion  with  it ;  indeed,  he  tells 
us  that  "  the  men  of  the  land,  rather  than 
the  land  of  the  men,  were  my  main  object 
of  research  and  principal  study."  Of  much 
that  relates  to  the  men  ^f  the  land,  how- 
ever, and  both  influences  and  illustrates 
their  life  and  character;  of  the  municipal 
organization  prevailing  in  the  numerous 
towns  and  villages  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  which  there  must  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  local  self-government,  as  in  all  the 
countries  of  Asia ;  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion which  the  MohammedaDS  have  never 
neglected,  where  there  was  a  settled  popu- 
lation to  take  advantage  of  them ;  of  the 
tenure  Qf  land,  so  important  an  element  in 
the  social  condition  of  every  Asiatic  people ; 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  its  condition,  or  its  produce ; 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  numer- 
ous traders  of  Central  Arabia  who  frequent 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and 
other  places ;  in  short,  of  anything  material 
or  tangible  he  tells  us  little  or  nothing. 
Neither  does  he  tell  us  much  about  the  con- 
dition— the  comparative  comfort  or  misery 
— of  the  great  mass  of  the  settled  popula- 
tion ;  but  of  some  of  the  higher,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  of  Central  Ara- 
bia, he  gives  such  an  account  as  we  have  not 
from  any  one  else,  and  as  no  one  who  had 
not  lived  amongst  them  on  the  familiar 
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terms  on  which  Mr.  Palgrave  describes  him- 
self as  associating  with  them,  could  be  ex- 
pected or  could  pretend  to  give. 

Mr.  Palgrave  writes  well;  his  pen  is 
fluent,  we  had  almost  said  affluent ;  his  com- 
mand of  language,  his  powers  of  description 
and  dramatic  delineation  are  considerable ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  writes  with 
facility.  These  are  great  advantages,  but 
they  are  also  great  temptations.  To  a  man 
who  commands  those  powers,  and  to  whom 
it  costs  no  unpleasant  effort  to  exercise 
them,  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  these, 
rather  than  upon  the  accuracy  that  demands 
patient  investigation,  is  strong;  and  to  a 
man  who  feels  in  himself  the  power  to  em- 
bellish almost  indefinitely  any  stol-y  or  nar- 
rative that  may  take  his  fancy,  the  tempta- 
tion "  to  touuh  it  up  "  may  be  irresistible. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  playful  mis- 
chief, anticipated  his  friend  William  Clerk, 
and  told  the  story  which  he  knew  it  was 
Clerk's  intention  to  tell  that  evening,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  embellishing  it,  or,  as 
he  said,  ''  putting  a  cocked  hat  on  its  head 
and  a  cane  in  its  hand.''  But  Clerk,  a  keen 
and  accurate  historical  antiquary,  who  val- 
ued the  story  because  it  was  strictly  true, 
accused  Scott  of  spoiling  it.  Scott  had  no 
doubt  improved  it  as  a  story,  and  perhaps 
had  not  much  impaired  it  as  a  picture  of 
manners  ;  but  he  had  converted  a  fragment 
of  authentic  history  into  a  bit  of  fiction, 
more  attractive,  no  doubt,  than  the  original, 
but  no  longer  an^authentic  record.  It  may 
perhaps  be  more  Mr.  Palgrave's  misfortune 
than  his  fault  that  his  story,  which  is  always 
well  told,  should  so  often  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  cocked  hat  and  the  cane.  At  the 
same  time,  a  somewhat  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ideal  embellishments, 
they  do  not  destroy  the  general  likeness, 
and  that  the  portraiture  is  still  true,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hieher  kind 
of  fiction  is  true,  to  the  life  and  manners 
which  it  professes  to  delineate. 

What  were  the  special  objects  which  led 
Mr.  Palgrave  to  undertake  a  journey  at- 
tended with  so  much  personal  risk,  in  a 
country  of  which  we  already  knew  nearly 
all  that  we  much  cared  to  know,*  except  lat- 
itudes and  longitudes,  which  he  had  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  he  does  not  distinctly 
inform  us.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  he  was 
then  "  in  connexion  with  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  an  order  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  philanthropic  daring; "  and  that  his  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  hints,  too,  at  some  mysterious 
object,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not 
choose,  or  does    not    feel  at  liberty,  to 


divulge.    What  so  clear-sighted  a  soverei^ 
could  employ  Mr.  Palgrave  to  do  for  him  in 
Central  Arabia,  unless  to  purchase  Arab 
horses,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  qualifications  for  that  office  by  his 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  observations   on 
the  steeds  which  he  saw  in  Nejd,  we  should 
be  led  to  fear  that  he  could  not  have  been  a 
very  suitable  agent  to  execute  such  a  com- 
mission for  one  who  knows  a  good  horse  as 
well  as  most  men.    What  Mr.  Palgrave's 
real  views  or  purposes  may  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;   and  for  our 
present  purpose  we  have  no  concern  with 
these,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  influenced  his  manner  of  re- 
garding what  he  saw  and  heard,  or  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  of  his  communications  to 
the  public.     At  the  same  time,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  his  journey  into  Central  Arabia  must 
have  been  unpremeditated  and  suddenly  un- 
dertaken.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  could  have  failed  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  what  was  al- 
ready publicly  known  of   the    region    in 
which  he    contemplated    travelling.      We 
have  not,  however,  discovered  any  trace  of 
his  having  sought  such  information.     On 
the  contrary,  unless  we  were  to  attribute  to 
him  unworthy  motives,  we  are  bound  to  as- 
sume that  he  was  not  aware  that  Central 
Arabia  had  been  visited  and  described  by 
any  European ;  and  that  when  he  entered  the 
desert  at  M^n,  on  his  way  to  Nejd,  he  im- 
agined that  he  was  about  to  enter  a  country 
unknown  to  Europeans.     It  is  very  remark- 
able, too,  that  he  never  appears  to  have  got 
rid  of  this  curious  notion.     His  book,  we 
presume,  must  have  been  written  after  his 
return  home ;  yet  none  of  his  readers,  we 
think,  could  have  discovered,  from  anything 
that  he  has  told  them,  that  he  was  not  the 
first  European  who  had  ever  been  in  that 
country.     It  is  not  the  less  true  that,  since 
the  conquest  of  Nejd  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Wahaby  power  by  the  army  of  Moham- 
med Aly  of  Egypt,  in  1818, — that  is,  for 
nearly  half  a  century, — Nejd,  or  Central 
Arabia,  has  b^en  better  known  in  Europe 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula.     The  European    officers   who    held 
prominent  places  in  the  army  with  which 
Ibrahim  Pacha  subdued  the  Wahaby  king- 
dom, and  which  continued  to  occupy  the 
country  for  several  years,  did  not  fail  to 
collect,  and  to  make  public,  an  amount  of 
detailed  information  regarding  Nejd,  such 
as  only  their  position  in  the  service  of  the 
conqueror  could  have  enabled  thorn  to  ob- , 
tain  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  such  as 
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we  do  not  possess,  in  a  shape  so  authentic, 
regarding  any  other  part  of  Arabia.* 

The  WahabjB,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  a 
nation,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  pf  the 
term,  but  a  sect,  composed  of  men  of  many 
different  tribes  and  principalities.  They 
may  be  shortly  described  as  Mohammedan 
Puritans.  The  sect  takes  its  designation 
from  its  founder,  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab,  who, 
about  A.n.  1746,  began  to  inculcate  his  re- 
ligious opinions  at  Derayeh,  which  became 
the  Wahaby  capital.  He  required  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Goran,  from  which  the  Mussulmans  had 
everywhere  widely  departed.  He  rejected 
all  the  legends,  and  all  but  the  well-authen- 
ticated traditions,  with  which  successive 
commentators  had  overlaid  the  original  text. 
He  taught  that  to  address  prayers  or  sup- 
plications to  Mohammed,  or  any  other  de- 
parted mortal,  or  even  to  associate  in  prayer 
any  other  name  with  that  of  the  One  God, 
is  idolatrous.  He  enforced  the  obligation 
of  praying  five  times  daily,  and  strictly  ob- 
serving the  fast  of  Ramadan.  He  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  anything  intoxicating,  and  of 
games  of  chance ;  required  that  certain 
crimes  and  moral  delinquencies  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  but  should  be  severely 
punished ;  enforced  the  obligation  of  giving 
a  certain  proportion  of  a  man's  means  in 
alms,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  usury;  and 
he  enjoined  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
These  are  all  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  Coran.  He 
ftrther  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  of 
silk  or  gold  in  man's  attire,  holding  these 
and  other  adornments  of  the  person  to  be  fit 
only  for  women.  He  ordered  all  domes  and 
other  monuments  that  had  been  erected  over 
the  graves  of  reputed  saints  to  be  destroyed, 
and  forbade  the  erection  of  any  euch,  be- 
cause persons  were  tllereby  induced  to  ad- 
dress prayers  or  supplications  to  beings  who 
had  been  but  mortals  like  themselves,  and 
thus  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  inculcated 
by  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab  more  than  a  century 
ago.  They  were  enforced  by  the  sword  of 
Saoud,  chief  of  Derayeh,  the  reformer's 
'  efficient  patron  and  disciple,  and  are  still 
professed  and  enforced  in  like  manner  by 
the  Wahabys,  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
government,  and  with  unabated  fanaticism. 

A  succession  of  hereditary    chiefs,  who 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  term  Cen- 
tral Arabia,  as  used  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  means  the 
Wahaby  kingdom,  commonly  known  as  Nejd,  which 
embraces  not  only'the  ancient  province  of  Nejd,  or 
the  high  lands,  but  several  other  petty  principali- 
ties, which  have  been  annexed  to  it  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  voluntary  submission. 


were  able  administrators  and  distinguished 
military  leaders,  enabled  the  Wahabys  to 
extend  their  dominions,'  to  consolidate  their 
power,  and  to  found  a  kingdom,  which  now 
includes  the  whole  country  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  vicinity  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  which  for  a  time  included 
also  the  whole  of  the  Hejaz. 

In  a  country  the  normal  condition  of  which 
was  such  as  prevailed  in  Arabia,  where  every 
tribe  was  at  war.  with  its  neighbor,  and  not 
unfrequently  one  division  of  a  tribe  was  at 
war  with  another ;  where  revenge  for  blood 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  obligation,  and  the 
object  of  almost  every  contest  was  plunder, 
and  its  result  devastation,  the  growth  of 
and  power  strong  enough  to  maintain  peace 
and  give  security  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, to  person  and  property,  must  be  a 
luigh^J  gftin*  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
power  has  hitherto  been  established  or  main- 
tainejl  in  Central  and  Northern  Arabia  has 
been  religious  fanaticism.  It  was  so  with 
the  first  Mohammedan  empire ;  it  has  been 
BO  with  the  other  minor  powers  that  have 
established  their  domination  over  a  part  of 
the  country  for  a  time ;  it  has  been,  and  it  is 
now,  with  the  Wahabys,  No  other  bond 
seems  to  be  strong  enough  to  bind  these 
Arabs  together,  and  when  the  fanaticism 
has  cooled  the  bond  has  been  loosed.  It 
may,  however,  be  centuries  before  it  has  so 
cooled  in  Nejd.  The  facts  that  the  Waha- 
bys are  a  small  minority,  yet  strong  enough 
to  be  aggressive,  and  that  they  occupy  a 
country  singularly  difficult  of  access  to  an 
organized  rorce,  from  whatever  side  it  may 
advance,  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  hated,  as  only  Orientals  can  hate> 
by  the  Mohammedan  populations  around 
them,  may  probably  suffice  to  keep  alive  the 
burning  fire  of  their  zeaL 

The  history  of  their  military  successes  has 
been  for  the  most  part,  as  that  of  Asiatic 
conquerors  has  generally  been,  but  a  chroni- 
cle of  massacre  and  pillage.  While  they 
were  led  by  such  men  as  S.aond,  the  founder 
of  their  power,  or  his  son  Abd-ul-Azeez,  or 
his  son,  the  second  Saoud,  their  military 
successes  were  almost  uninterrupted;  but  Un- 
der the  feeble  and  avaricious  And- Allah,  son 
of  the  latter  Saoud,  they  made  an  unskilfal 
and  ineffectual  resistance  to  Ibrahim  Pacha. 
Had  the  father  of  Abd- Allah,  who  died  be- 
fore the  Egyptians  invaded  Nejd,  survived 
to  conduct  the  war,  the  result  would  proba- 
bly have  been  disastrous  to  the  Egyptian 
army. 

Mr.  Palgrave  gives  us  in  some  detail, 
th«ugh  in  detachea  portions,  a  history  of  the 
Wahabys ;  but  his  information  was  collected 
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terms  on  which  Mr.  Palgrave  describes  him- 
self as  associating  with  them,  could  be  ex- 
pected or  could  pretend  to  give. 

Mr.  Palgrave  writes  well;  his  pen  is 
fluent,  we  had  almost  said  affluent ;  his  com- 
mand of  language,  his  powers  of  description 
and  dramatic  delineation  are  considerable ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  writes  with 
facility.  These  are  great  advantages,  but 
they  are  also  great  temptations.  To  a  man 
who  commands  those  powers,  and  to  whom 
it  costs  no  unpleasant  effort  to  exercise 
them,  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  these, 
rather  than  upon  the  accuracy  that  demands 
patient  investigation,  is  strong;  and  to  a 
man  who  feels  in  himself  the  power  to  em- 
bellish almost  indefinitely  any  stol-y  or  nar- 
rative that  may  take  his  fancy,  the  tempta- 
tion "  to  touuh  it  up  "  may  be  irresistible. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  playful  mis- 
chief, anticipated  his  friend  William  Clerk, 
and  told  the  story  which  he  knew  it  was 
Clerk's  intention  to  tell  that  evening,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  embellishing  it,  or,  as 
he  said,  "  putting  a  cocked  hat  on  its  head 
and  a  cane  in  its  hand."  But  Clerk,  a  keen 
and  accurate  historical  antiquary,  who  val- 
ued the  story  because  it  was  strictly  true, 
accused  Scott  of  spoiling  it.  Scott  had  no 
doubt  improved  it  as  a  story,  and  perhaps 
had  not  much  impaired  it  as  a  picture  of 
manners  ;  but  he  had  converted  a  fragment 
of  authentic  history  into  a  bit  of  fiction, 
more  attractive,  no  doubt,  than  the  original, 
but  no  longer  an^authentic  record.  It  may 
perhaps  be  more  Mr.  Palgrave's  misfortune 
than  his  fault  that  his  story,  which  is  always 
well  told,  should  so  often  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  cocked  hat  and  the  cane.  At  the 
same  time,  a  somewhat  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ideal  embellishments, 
they  do  not  destroy  the  general  likeness, 
and  that  the  portraiture  is  still  true,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  higher  kind 
of  fiction  is  true,  to  the  life  and  manners 
which  it  professes  to  delineate. 

What  were  the  special  objects  which  led 
Mr.  Palgrave  to  undertake  a  journey  at- 
tended with  so  much  personal  risk,  in  a 
country  of  which  we  already  knew  nearly 
all  that  we  much  cared  to  know,*  except  lat- 
itudes and  longitudes,  which  he  had  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  he  does  not  distinctly 
inform  us.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  he  was 
then  "  in  connexion  with  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  an  order  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  philanthropic  daring; "  and  that  his  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  hints,  too,  at  some  mysterious 
object,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not 
choose,  or  does    not    feel  at  liberty,   to 


divulge.  What  so  clear-sigfated  a  sovereign 
could  employ  Mr.  Palgrave  to  do  for  him  in 
Central  Arabia,  unless  to  purchase  Arab 
horses,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  qualifications  for  that  office  by  his 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  observations  on. 
the  steeds  which  he  saw  in  Nejd,  we  should 
be  led  to  fear  that  he  could  not  have  been  a 
very  suitable  agent  to  execute  such  a  com- 
mission for  one  who  knows  a  good  horse  as 
well  as  most  men.  What  Mr.  Palgrave^s 
real  views  or  purposes  may  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;  and  for  onr 
present  purpose  we  have  no  concern  with 
these,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  his  manner  of  re- 
garding what  he  saw  and  heard,  or  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  of  his  communications  to 
the  public.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  his  journey  into  Central  Arabia  must 
have  been  unpremeditated  and  suddenly  un- 
dertaken. Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  could  have  failed  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  what  was  al- 
ready publicly  Known  of  the  region  in 
which  he  contemplated  travelling.  We 
have  not,  however,  discovered  any  trace  of 
his  having  sought  such  information.  On 
the  contrary,  unless  we  were  to  attribute  to 
him  unworthy  motives,  we  are  bound  to  as- 
sume that  he  was  not  aware  that  Central 
Arabia  had  been  visited  and  described  by 
any  European ;  and  that  when  he  entered  the 
desert  at  M^n,  on  his  way  to  Nejd,  he  im- 
agined that  he  was  about  to  enter  a  country 
unknown  to  Europeans.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, too,  that  he  never  appears  to  have  got 
rid  of  this  curious  notion.  His  book,  we 
presume,  must  have  been  written  after  his 
return  home ;  yet  none  of  his  readers,  we 
think,  could  have  discovered,  from  anything 
that  he  has  told  them,  that  he  was  not  the 
first  European  who  had  ever  been  in  that 
country.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that,  since 
the  conquest  of  Nejd  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Wahaby  power  by  the  army  of  Moham- 
med Aly  of  Egypt,  in  1818, — that  is,  for 
nearly  half  a  century, — Nejd,  or  Central 
Arabia,  has  been  better  known  in  Europe 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  European  officers  who  held 
prominent  places  in  the  army  with  which 
Ibrahim  Pacha  subdued  the  Wahaby  king- 
dom, and  which  continued  to  occupy  the 
country  for  several  years,  did  not  fail  to 
collect,  and  to  make  public,  an  amount  of 
detailed  information  regarding  Nejd,  such 
as  only  their  position  in  the  service  of  the 
conqueror  could  have  enabled  thorn  t<^  ob- . 
tain  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  such  as 
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we  do  not  possess,  in  a  shape  so  authentic, 
regarding  any  other  part  of  Arabia.* 

The  Wahabys,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  a 
nation,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  pf  the 
term,  but  a  sect,  composed  of  men  of  many 
different  tribes  and  principalities.  They 
may  be  shortly  described  as  Mohammedan 
Puritans.  The  sect  takes  its  designation 
from  its  founder,  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab,  who, 
about  A.i>.  1746,  began  to  inculcate  his  re- 
ligious opinions  at  Derayeh,  which  became 
the  Wahaby  capital.  He  required  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Goran,  from  which  the  Mussulmans  had 
everywhere  widely  departed.  He  rejected 
all  the  legends,  and  all  but  the  well-authen- 
ticated traditions,  with  which  successive 
commentators  had  overlaid  the  original  text. 
He  taught  that  to  address  prayers  or  sup- 
plications to  Mohammed,  or  any  other  de- 
parted mortal,  or  even  to  associate  in  prayer 
any  other  name  with  that  of  the  One  Ood, 
is  idolatrous.  He  enforced  the  obligation 
of  praying  five  times  daily,  and  strictly  ob- 
serving the  fast  of  Ramadan.  He  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  anything  intoxicating,  and  of 
games  of  chance ;  required  that  certain 
crimes  and  moral  delinquencies  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  but  should  be  severely 
punished ;  enforced  the  obligation  of  giving 
a  certain  proportion  of  a  man's  means  in 
alms,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  usury ;  and 
he  enjoined  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
These  are  all  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  Coran.  He 
Itrther  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  of 
silk  or  gold  in  man's  attire,  holding  these 
and  other  adornments  of  the  person  to  be  fit 
only  for  women<  He  ordered  all  domes  aud 
other  monuments  that  had  been  erected  over 
the  graves  of  reputed  saints  to  be  destroyed, 
and  forbade  the  erection  of  any  such,  be- 
cause persons  were  tHereby  induced  to  ad- 
dress prayers  or  supplications  to  beings  who 
had  been  but  mortals  like  themselves,  and 
thus  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  inculcated 
by  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab  more  than  a  century 
ago.  They  were  enforced  by  the  sword  of 
Saoud,  chief  of  Derayeh,  the  reformer's 
*  efficient  patron  and  disciple,  and  are  still 
professed  and  enforced  in  like  manner  by 
the  Wahabys,  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
government,  and  with  unabated  fanaticism. 

A  succession  of  hereditary    chiefs,  who 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  term  Cen- 
tral Arabia,  as  used  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  means  the 
Wahaby  kingdom,  commonly  known  as  Nejd,  which 
embraces  not  only'the  ancient  province  of  Nejd,  or 
the  high  lands,  but  several  other  petty  principali- 
ties, which  have  been  annexed  to  it  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  voluntary  submission. 


were  able  administrators  and  distinguished 
military  leaders,  enabled  the  Wahabys  to 
extend  their  dominions,'  to  consolidate  their 
power,  and  to  found  a  kingdom,  which  now 
includes  the  whole  country  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  vicinity  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  which  for  a  time  included 
also  the  whole  of  the  Hejaz. 

In  a  country  the  normal  condition  of  which 
was  such  as  prevailed  in  Arabia,  where  every 
tribe  was  at  war.  with  its  neighbor,  and  not 
unfrequently  one  division  of  a  tribe  was  at 
war  with  another;  where  revenge  for  blood 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  obligation,  and  the 
object  of  almost  every  contest  was  plunder, 
and  its  result  devastation,  the  growth  of 
and  power  strong  enough  to  maintain  peace 
and  give  security  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, to  person  and  property,  must  be  a 
mighty  gain.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
power  has  hitherto  been  established  or  main- 
tained in  Central  and  Northern  Arabia  has 
been  religious  fanaticism.  It  was  so  with 
the  first  Mohammedan  empire ;  it  has  been 
BO  with  the  other  minor  powers  that  have 
established  their  domination  over  a  part  of 
the  country  for  a  time ;  it  has  been,  and  it  is 
now,  with  the  Wahabys.  No  other  bond 
seems  to  be  strong  enough  to  bind  these 
Arabs  together,  and  when  the  fanaticism 
has  cooled  the  bond  has  been  loosed.  It 
may,  however,  be  centuries  before  it  has  so 
cooled  in  Nejd.  The  facts  that  the  Waha- 
bys are  a  small  minority,  yet  strong  enough 
to  be  aggressive,  and  that  they  occupy  a 
country  singularly  difficult  of  access  to  an 
organized  force,  from  whatever  side  it  may 
advance,  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  hated,  as  only  Orientals  can  hate> 
by  the  Mohammedan  populations  around 
them,  may  probably  suffice  to  keep  alive  the 
burning  fire  of  their  zeaL 

The  history  of  their  military  successes  has 
been  for  the  most  part,  as  that  of  Asiatic 
conquerors  has  generally  been,  but  a  chroni- 
cle of  massacre  and  pillage.  While  they 
were  led  by  such  men  as  Saoud,  the  founder 
of  their  power,  or  his  son  Abd-ul-Azeez,  or 
his  son,  the  second  Saoud,  their  military 
successes  were  almost  uninterrupted;  but  Un- 
der the  feeble  and  avaricious  Abd- Allah,  son 
of  the  latter  Saoud,  they  made  an  unskilfdl 
and  ineffi^ctual  resistance  to  Ibrahim  Pacha. 
Had  the  father  of  Abd- Allah,  who  died  be- 
fore the  Egyptians  invaded  Nejd,  survived 
to  conduct  the  war,  the  result  would  proba- 
bly have  been  disastrous  to  the  Egyptian 
army. 

Mr.  Palgrave  gives  us  in  some  detail, 
th«ugh  in  detached  portions,  a  history  of  the 
Wahabys ;  but  his  information  was  collected 
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terms  on  which  Mr.  Palgrave  describes  him- 
self as  associating  with  them,  could  be  ex- 
pected or  could  pretend  to  give. 

Mr.  Palgrave  writes  well;  his  pen  is 
fluent,  we  had  almost  said  affluent ;  his  com- 
mand of  language,  his  powers  of  description 
and  dramatic  delineation  are  considerable ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  writes  with 
facility.  These  are  great  advantages,  but 
they  are  also  great  temptations.  To  a  man 
who  commands  those  powers,  and  to  whom 
it  costs  no  unpleasant  effort  to  exercise 
them,  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  these, 
rather  than  upon  the  accuracy  that  demands 
patient  investigation,  is  strong;  and  to  a 
man  who  feels  in  himself  the  power  to  em- 
bellish almost  indefinitely  any  stol*y  or  nar- 
rative that  may  take  his  fancy,  the  tempta- 
tion "  to  touuh  it  up  "  may  be  irresistible. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  playful  mis- 
chief, anticipated  his  friend  William  Clerk, 
and  told  the  story  which  he  knew  it  was 
Clerk's  intention  to  tell  that  evening,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  embellishing  it,  or,  as 
he  said,  ''  putting  a  cocked  hat  on  its  head 
and  a  cane  in  its  hand.''  But  Clerk,  a  keen 
and  accurate  historical  antiquary,  who  val- 
ued the  story  because  it  was  strictly  true, 
accused  Scott  of  spoiling  it.  Scott  had  no 
doubt  improved  it  as  a  story,  and  perhaps 
had  not  much  impaired  it  as  a  picture  of 
manners  ;  but  he  had  converted  a  fragment 
of  authentic  history  into  a  bit  of  fiction, 
more  attractive,  no  doubt,  than  the  original, 
but  no  longer  an^authentic  record.  It  may 
perhaps  be  more  Mr.  Palgrave's  misfortune 
than  his  fault  that  his  story,  which  is  always 
well  told,  should  so  often  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  cocked  hat  and  the  cane.  At  the 
same  time,  a  somewhat  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ideal  embellishments, 
they  do  not  destroy  the  general  likeness, 
and  that  the  portraiture  is  still  true,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  higher  kind 
of  fiction  is  true,  to  the  life  and  manners 
which  it  professes  to  delineate. 

What  were  the  special  objects  which  led 
Mr.  Palgrave  to  undertake  a  journey  at- 
tended with  so  much  personal  risk,  in  a 
country  of  which  we  already  knew  nearly 
all  that  we  much  cared  to  know,*  except  lat- 
itudes and  longitudes,  which  he  had  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  he  does  not  distinctly 
inform  us.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  he  was 
then  "  in  connexion  with  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  an  order  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  philanthropic  daring; "  and  that  his  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
rrench.  He  hints,  too,  at  some  mysterious 
object,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not 
choose,  or  does    not    feel  at  liberty,   to 


divulge.  What  so  clear-sighted  a  sovereim 
could  employ  Mr.  Palgrave  to  do  for  him  in 
Central  Arabia,  unless  to  purchase  Arab 
horses,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  qualifications  for  that  office  by  his 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  observations  on 
the  steeds  which  he  saw  in  Nejd,  we  should 
be  led  to  fear  that  he  could  not  have  been  a 
very  suitable  agent  to  execute  such  a  com- 
mission for  one  who  knows  a  good  horse  as 
well  as  most  men.  What  Mr.  Palgrave's 
real  views  or  purposes  may  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;  and  for  our 
present  purpose  we  have  no  concern  with 
these,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  his  manner  of  re- 
garding what  he  saw  and  heard,  or  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  of  hia  communications  to 
the  public.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  his  journey  into  Central  Arabia  must 
have  been  unpremeditated  and  suddenly  un- 
dertaken. Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  could  have  failed  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  what  was  al- 
ready publicly  known  of  the  region  in 
which  he  contemplated  travelling.  Wo 
have  not,  however,  discovered  any  trace  of 
his  having  sought  such  information.  On 
the  contrary,  unless  we  were  to  attribute  to 
him  unworthy  motives,  we  are  bound  to  as- 
sume that  he  was  not  aware  that  Central 
Arabia  had  been  visited  and  described  by 
any  European ;  and  that  when  he  entered  the 
desert  at  M4an,  on  his  way  to  Nejd,  he  im- 
agined that  he  was  about  to  enter  a  country 
unknown  to  Europeans.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, too,  that  he  never  appears  to  have  got 
rid  of  this  curious  notion.  His  book,  we 
presume,  must  have  been  written  after  his 
return  home ;  yet  none  of  his  readers,  we 
think,  could  have  discovered,  from  anything 
that  he  has  told  them,  that  he  was  not  the 
first  European  who  had  ever  been  in  that 
country.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that,  since 
the  conquest  of  Nejd  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Wahaby  power  by  the  army  of  Moham- 
med Aly  of  Egypt,  in  1818, — ^that  is,  for 
nearly  half  a  century, — Nejd,  or  Central 
Arabia,  has  be'en  better  known  in  Europe 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  European  officers  who  held 
prominent  places  in  the  army  with  which 
Ibrahim  Pacha  subdued  the  Wahaby  king- 
dom, and  which  continued  to  occupy  the 
country  for  several  years,  did  not  fail  to 
collect,  and  to  make  public,  an  amount  of 
detailed  information  regarding  Nejd,  such 
as  only  their  position  in  the  service  of  the 
conqueror  could  have  enabled  them  to  ob- . 
tain  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  such  as 
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we  do  not  possess,  in  a  shape  so  authentic, 
regarding  any  other  part  of  Arabia.* 

The  Wahabys,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  a 
nation,  in  the  ordinary  acoeptation  pf  the 
term,  but  a  sect,  composed  of  men  of  many 
different  tribes  and  principalities.      They 
may  be  shortly  described  as  Mohammedan 
Puritans.     The  sect  takes  its  designation 
from  its  founder,  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab,  who, 
about  A.i>.  1746,  began  to  inculcate  his  re- 
ligious opinions  at  Derayeh,  which  became 
the  Wahaby  capital.     He  required  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Coran,  from  which  the  Mussulmans  had 
everywhere  widely  departed.     He  rejected 
all  the  legends,  and  all  but  the  well-authen- 
ticated   traditions,  with  which    successive 
commentators  had  overlaid  the  original  text. 
He  taught  that  to  address  prayers  or  sup- 
plications to  Mohammed,  or  any  other  de- 
parted mortal,  or  even  to  associate  in  prayer 
any  other  name  with  that  of  the  One  Ood, 
is  idolatrous.     He  enforced  the  obligation 
of  praying  five  times  daily,  and  strictly  ob- 
serving the  &8t  of  Ramadan.     He  prohibitr 
ed  the  use  of  anything  intoxicating,  and  of 
games   of   chance ;    required   that   certain 
crimes  and  moral  delinquencies  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  but  should  be  severely 
punished ;  enforced  the  obligation  of  giving 
a  certain  proportion  of  a  man's  means  in 
alms,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  usury ;  and 
he  enjoined  at  least  one  pilgrima^  to  Mecca. 
These  are  all  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  Coran.     He 
ftrther  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  of 
silk  or  gold  in  man's  attire,  holding  these 
and  other  adornments  of  the  person  to  be  fit 
only  for  women.     He  ordered  all  domes  and 
other  monuments  that  had  been  erected  over 
the  graves  of  reputed  saints  to  be  destroyed, 
and  forbade  the  erection  of  any  euch,  be- 
cause persons  were  tHereby  induced  to  ad- 
dress prayers  or  supplications  to  beings  who 
had  been  but  mortals  like  themselves,  and 
thus  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  inculcated 
by  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab  more  than  a  century 
ago.  They  were  enforced  by  the  sword  of 
Saoud,  chief  of  Derayeh,  the  reformer's 
*  efficient  patron  and  disciple,  and  are  still 
professed  and  enforced  in  like  manner  by 
the  Wahabys,  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
government,  and  with  unabated  fanaticism. 

A   succession  of  hereditary    chiefs,  who 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  term  Cen- 
trnl  Arabia,  as  used  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  means  the 
Wahaby  kingdom,  conmioDly  known  as  Nejd,  which 
embraces  not  only' the  ancient  province  ot'Nejd,  or 
the  high  lands,  but  several  other  petty  principali- 
ties, which  have  been  annexed  to  it  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  voluntary  submission. 


were  able  administrators  and  distinguished 
military  leaders,  enabled  the  Wahabys  to 
extend  their  dominions,'  to  consolidate  their 
power,  and  to  found  a  kingdom,  which  now 
includes  the  whole  country  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  vicinity  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  which  for  a  time  included 
also  the  whole  of  the  Hejaz. 

In  a  country  the  normal  condition  of  which 
was  such  as  prevailed  in  Arabia,  where  every 
tribe  was  at  war.  with  its  neighbor,  and  not 
unfrequently  one  division  of  a  tribe  was  at 
war  with  another ;  where  revenge  for  blood 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  obligation,  and  the 
object  of  almost  every  contest  was  plunder, 
and  its  result  devastation,  the  growth  of 
and  power  strong  enough  to  maintain  peace 
and  give  security  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, to  person  and  property,  must  be  a 
mighty  gain.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
power  has  hitherto  been  established  or  mun- 
taine4  in  Central  and  Northern  Arabia  has 
been  religious  fanaticism.  It  was  so  with 
the  first  Mohammedan  empire ;  it  has  been 
BO  with  the  other  minor  powers  that  have 
established  their  domination  over  a  part  of 
the  country  for  a  time ;  it  has  been,  and  it  is 
now,  with  the  Wahabys.  No  other  bond 
seems  to  be  strong  enough  to  bind  these 
Arabs  together,  and  when  the  fanaticism 
has  cooled  the  bond  has  been  loosed.  It 
may,  however,  be  centuries  before  it  has  so 
cooled  in  Nejd.  The  facts  that  the  Waha- 
bys are  a  small  minority,  yet  strong  enough 
to  be  aggressive,  and  tbat  they  occupy  a 
country  singularly  difficult  of  access  to  an 
organized  force,  from  whatever  side  it  may 
advance,  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  hated,  as  only  Orientals  can  hate> 
by  the  Mohammedan  populations  around 
them,  may  probably  suffice  to  keep  alive  the 
burning  fire  of  their  zeaL 

The  nifitory  of  their  military  successes  has 
been  for  the  most  part,  as  that  of  Asiatic 
conquerors  has  generally  been,  but  a  chroni- 
cle of  massacre  and  pillage.  While  they 
were  led  by  such  men  as  Saoud,  the  founder 
of  their  power,  or  his  son  Abd-ul-Azeez,  or 
his  son,  the  second  Saoud,  their  military 
successes  were  almost  uninterrupted;  but  ttn* 
der  the  feeble  and  avaricious  And- Allah,  son 
of  the  latter  Saoud,  they  made  an  unskilfal 
and  ineffectual  resistance  to  Ibrahim  Pacha. 
Had  the  father  of  Abd- Allah,  who  died  be- 
fore the  Egyptians  invaded  Nejd,  survived 
to  conduct  the  war,  the  result  would  proba- 
bly have  been  disastrous  to  the  Egyptian 
army. 

Mr.  Palgrave  gives  us  in  some  detail, 
th«ugh  in  detaohea  portioned  a  history  of  the 
Wahabys ;  but  his  information  was  collected 
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orally,  and  as  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
consult,  or  did  not  choose  to  credit,  any  of 
the  various  authentic  accounts  that  have 
been  published,  both  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  has  failed  to  acquire  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 
Of  his  own  account  he  says — 

"  That  such  an  account  may  contain  several 
discrepanoied  in  dates,  and  even  in  persons,  from 
what  has  been  by  others  reported  or  pablished 
on  these  topics,  I  well  know ;  nor  yet  do  I  in- 
tend to  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  superior  accura- 
cy, though  it  seems  to  me  in  some  points  clearer, 
and  possessed  of  greater  intrinsic  probability.'' 
— Vol.  ii.p.  87. 

He  thus  not  only  recommends  his  own  ac- 
count to  his  readers,  but,  by  implication, 
questions  the  intrinsic  probability  of  what 
had  been  reported  or  published  by  others. 

The  history  of  the  Wahabys,  from  the 
rise  of  their  power  under  the  first  Wahaby 
chief,  Saoud,  till  its  overthrow  by  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  extends  over  little  more  than  seventy 
years,  and  embraces  only  four  reigns.  Saoud, 
the  first  chief,  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  Abd-ul-Azeez,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Saoud,  who  died  in  1814,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Abd- Allah,  who  surren- 
dered to  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1818,  and  was 
executed  at  Constantinople.  The  year  in 
which  the  more  remarkable  events  of  each 
of  those  reigns  occurred  was  well  known  to 
every  one  who  had  given  attention  to  the 
subject,  excepting  Mr.  Palgrave ;  but  that 
gentleman,  without  any  regard  to  facts 
which  he  could  easily  have  ascertained,  for 
they  were  already  published,  has  chosen  to 
give  as  history  such  a  complication  of  errors 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  correct  by  any 
general  statement,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  unravelled  in  detail. 

The  first  Wahaby  chief,  Saoud,  the  found- 
er of  the  Wahaby  power,  died,  as  we  have 
stated,  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Abd-ul-Azeez,  whom  he  had  nominated 
several  years  before,  and  whom  the  Wahabys 
had  willingly  recognised  as  his  destined  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  Palgrave  represents  Abd-ul- 
Azeez  as  having  succeeded  in  1800,  "or  about 
that  time  ;"  but  he  had  been  for  thirty-five 
years,  or  about  that  time,  ruler  of  the 
Wahabys.  According  to  Mr  Palgrave's  ac- 
count, he  could  not  have  reigned  more  than 
five  or  six  years,  and  he  describes  his  reign 
as  short ;  but  he  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 
Mr.  Palgrave  gives  a  higUy  rhetorical  ac- 
count of  the  short  reign  which  he  assigns  to 
Abd-ul-Azeez,  and  attributes  to  it  events 
which  did  not  occur  till  long  after  the  diath 
of  that  prince;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he 


ascribes  to  an  imaginary  successor  the  most 
memorable  achievements  of  Abd-ul-Azeez's 
reign.  These  were  the  capture  of  Meshed 
Hoossein,  or  Kerbela,  the  most  sacred  of 
places  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  and  oth- 
er Mohammedans  of  the  Sheeah  sect,  which 
was  sacked  in  the  spring  of  1801 ;  and  the 
capture  of  Mecca,  the  place  of  pilgrimage  of 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world,  in  tl^e  spring 
of  1803.  These  events,  both  of  them  signal 
military  successes,  Mr.  Palgrave  attributes 
to  Abd- Allah,  the  brother  of  Abd-ul-Azeez, 
whom  he  imagines  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty ;  but  Abd- Allah  did  not  succeed 
to  the  sovereignty,  neither  did  he  lead  the 
Wahaby  army  to  Kerbela  or  to  Mecca. 

Of  the  latter  of  these  eVents,  the  capture, 
or  more  properly  the  surrender,  of  Mecca, 
perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  Mussulmans, 
the  most  important  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  Mohammedlm  nations,  Mr.  Palgrave 
tells  us,  that  when  the  Wahabys  took  the 
town  they  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison  ; 
but  we  know,  from  better  authorities,  that 
the  Shereef  of  Meccd,  Ghaleb,  having  fled  to 
Jeddah,  after  setting  fire  to  the  citadel  where 
he  resided,*  Saoud  and  his  Wahabys  quietly 
took  possession,  without  committing  any  ex- 
cesses. The  shops  were  open  the  next  day, 
and  the  Wahabys  paid,  in  ready  money,  for 
what  they  obtained  from  them.  We  also 
know  that  when  the  Wahabys  entered  Mec- 
ca there  was  no  Turkish  garrison  in  the 
place.  Such  Turkish  soldiers  as  Ghaleb  had 
with  him  in  the  citadel  or  palace — these  are 
often  convertible  terms  in  the  East — he  had 
carried  away  with  him  to  Jeddah,  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  that  place,  which,  with 
their  aid,  he  maintained  successfully. 

In  the  PrScts  de  Vhistoire  des  Wahabys^ 
by  M.  Jomard,  being  an  Appendix  to  M. 
Mengin's  Histoire  de  V Egypt  sous  le  Oouver- 
nement  de  Mohammed  Alij  the  following  is 
the  notice  of  the  surrender  of  Mecca : — 

*'  Pendant  ce  temps,  le  cheryf  GhMeb  quitta 
la  Mekke  et  se  rendit  a  Gkddah.  Avant  de 
partir  11  mlt  la  feu  1  a  forteresse.  Bouhoad  se 
porta  sur  cette  premiere  ville,  ob.  11  entra  sans 
coop  f6rir ;  ensuit  il  attaqna  Geddah.^' 

Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  who  was 
for  many  years  resident  at  Bagdad,  and 
was  the  Political  Besident  of  the  British 
Government  at  the  time  when  these 
events  occurred, — ^who  gave  opportune  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  the  unfortunate  widows  and 
orphans  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  Ker- 
bela, and  had  for  years  maintained  a  cour- 
teous intercourse  with  the  Wahaby  chief,  in 
order  that  the  messengers  bearing  his  de- 
spatches might  be  allowed  to  pass  in  safety, 
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— ^is  able,  in  hia  Brief  History  of  the  Wa- 
havhyy  by  reference  to  his  official  correspon- 
dence at  the  time,  to  fix,  with  great  precision, 
the  dates  of  these  events.  The  following  is 
Lis  account  of  the  surrender  of  Mecca,  and 
of  the  assassination  of  Abd-ul-Azeez  : — 

''It  was  in  this  year  also(1802)  that  the  Syrian 
caravan  which  departs  from  Damoscns,  and  com- 
prises the  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  the  two  Ir4k8,  Araby  ana 
Agemy,  performed  itspilgrimage  for  the  last 
time :  for  in  1803  the  Wahanby  had  eflfected  the 
complete  conquest  of  the  Hedjaz,  having  in  the 
early  part  of  that  year  laid  siege  to  Mecca, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  Sbaik  Ghaleb, 
the  shereef ;  who  at  last  contrived  to  leave  the 
town  with  his  family,  having  previously  set  fire 
to  such  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  palace  as  he 
could  not  carry  away.  Mecca  then  submitted 
to  Abdul  Aziz,  whose  troops,  on  entering  the 
sacred  city,  committed  no  excesses.  The  shops 
were  opened  the  next  day,  and  everything  was 
purchased  by  the  troops  with  ready  money. 
These  events  took  place  in  April  and  May :  and 
on  the  18th  November  following,  Abdul  Aziz 
was  assassinated  while  at  his  prayers,  by  a  Per- 
sian whose  relations  the  Wahaubys  had  mur- 
dered at  Kerbela.  Abdul  Aziz  therefore  did 
not  live  to  see  the  complete  conquest  of  Hedjaz, 
which  was  effected  by  his  son  Saoud. 

''In  speaking'of  these  transactions  I  speak  of 
them  as  the  transactions  of  Abdul  Aziz,  he  be- 
ing then  the  head  of  the  Wahaubys ;  but  they 
were  principally  conducted  by  his  son  Saoud, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  who  placed  at  the  head 
of  theMeccan  Government  the  hrotherof  the 
fugitive  Shereef  Ghaleb." 

Mr.  Palffrave  gives  a  clever  melodramatic 
sketch  of  uie  assassination  of  Abd-ul-Azeez 
by  a  fanatic  Persian,  who,  he  says,  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Court  of  Teheran  to  com- 
mit the  crime ;  and  he  asserts  that  on  the 
body  of  the  assassin  was  found,  ^'  the  written 
engagement,  countersigned  by  the  Governor 
of  jyfeshed  Hoseyn."  He  then  tells  how 
**  Abd- Allah,  who  was  now  Sultan  of  Nejd, 
swore  that  his  first  vengeance  for  his  broth- 
er's death  should  be  on  the  city  that  had 
harbored  his  assassin ;"  how  thereupon  Abd- 
AUah  led  his  army  towards  the  sacred  places 
of  the  Persians,  Meshed  All  and  Meshed 
Hoossein,  or  Kerbela ;  how  he  '^scattered  the 
forces  assembled  to  check  his  onset  at  Zo- 
beir,  at  Sook-esh-Sheyookh,  and  at  Samo- 
wah  f  ^  how  l^e  laid  siege  to  Meshed  AH, 
but  having  been  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss,  he  left  Meshed  Ali  to  its  defenders,  and 
"marched  northward  with  new  rage  against 
Meshed  Hoseyn  or  Kerbelah,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  hatred." 

Now,  in  this  circumstantial  account  of  an 
event^  important  in  Oriental  history,  there 
is  hardly  one  statement  that  is  historically 
true. 


There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  assassination  of  A.bd-ul-Azeez  was 
instigated  by  the  Court  oif  Teheran;  and 
Mr.  ralgrave,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the 
first  author  who  has  alleged  that  a  written 
engagement,  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  of  Meshed  Hoossein,  was  Jound 
on  the  corpse  of  the  assassin,  or  anything 
else.  Of  the  authorities  who  have  given  an 
account  of  the  matter,  founded  on  investiga- 
tions conducted  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, or  not  many  years  thereafter,  by  per- 
sons who  had  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  facts,  there  is  not  one,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  who  alleges  that  a  paper  bearing 
any  signature  was  found,  whue  those  who 
mention  that  a  paper  was  found,  state  ex- 
pressly and  distinctly  that  it  did  not  bear 
any  signature. 

Abd-ul-Azeez  was  not  succeeded,  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  asserts,  by  his  brother  Abd- Allah, 
who  never  even  pretended  to  have  a  claim 
to  the  sovereignty.  Neither  did  he  lead 
the  army  to  the  attack  of  Kerbela,  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  alleges.  Abd-ul-Azeez,  as  already 
stated,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saoud,  who 
led  the  Wahaby  army  to  the  attack  of  Ker- 
bela. 

The  expedition  to  Kerbela  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  to  avenge  the  death  of  Abd- 
ul-Azeez,  «for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
it  took  place  during  the  life  of  that  prince, 
and  two  years  and  a  half  before  he  was  as- 
^ssinated. 

The  Wahabys  did  not,  as  Mr.  Palgrave 
states,  attack  Meshed  Ali  on  their  way  to 
Meshed  Hoossein.  The  attack  and  repulse 
which  he  alleges  to  have  occurred  in  1801, 
when  Kerbela  was  attacked,  did  not  occur 
till  1807.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  their 
advance  on  that  occasion  was  opposed  by 
troops  collected  at  Zobeir,  Sook-Sheiookh, 
or  Somowah. 

What  is  true  is,  that,  on  the  2d  of  April 
1801,  the  Wahabys,  under  Saoud,  the  son  of 
the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Abd-ul-Azeez, 
unexpectedly  attacked  Meshed  Hoossein,  or 
Kerbela,  took  it,  massacred  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  pillaged  the  town,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  the  tomb  and  mauso- 
leum of  Hoossein,  the  grandson  of  Moham- 
med, and  carried  off  a  vast  amount  of 
jewels,  treasure,  and  other  articles  of  value ; 
and  that,  on  fhe  13  th  of  November  1808, 
Abd-ul-Azeez,  then  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  was  assassinated  while  at  prayers  in 
the  Mosque  of  Derayeh,  by  a  fanatical  Per- 
sian Seyud,  or  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
whose  family  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Wahabys  at  Kerbela  in  1801,  and  who  sac- 
rificed his  life  to  avenge  the  murder  and  the 
foul  dishonour  then  done  to  the  tomb  and 
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the  memory  of  Hoossein,  whose  descendant 
he  wag. 

That  the  history  of  the  Wahabys  should 
be  written  accurately,  or  at  all,  may  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  indifference  to  a  vast 
majority  of  European  readers,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  care  much  what  was  or  what 
was  not  done  by  Abd-ul-Azeez,  by  Saoud,  or 
by  Abd- Allah ;  but  there  is  another  view  of 
the  matter,  in  which  even  careless  readers 
may  perhaps  take  some  interest.  We  were 
not,  nor  were  they,  with  Mr.  Palgrave  in 
Central  Arabia, — by  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  information  must  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  his  Wahaby  history  was,  from  the 
Arabs, — ^and  we  have  no  other  means  of  de- 
termining what  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  his 
account  of  what  we  do  not  know,  than  by 
ascertaining  how  far  we  can  confide  in  his 
account  of  what  we  do  know  from  authentic 
sources.  We  have  put  him  to  thid  test — 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  do  so  again — and 
certainly  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  We 
have  not  in  any  instance  controverted  Mr. 
Palgrave's  statements  on  any  other  than 
written  and  published  authorities,  which 
were  as  accessible  to  him  as  to  us ;  and  he 
cannot  reasonably  ezpect  that  we  should, 
after  that  examination,  extend  to  his  ac- 
count of  his  journey  a  greater  amount  of 
confidence  than  we  have  already  expressed 
our  readiness  te  accord. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  pros- 
ecute the  journey  to  Central  Arabia,  whicA 
we  can  make  with  the  greater  ease  and  com- 
fort, now  that  we  have  cast  away  a  great 
proportion  of  the  lumber  with  which  these 
two  volumes  are  burthened. 

After  crossing  a  desert,  in  which  they  en- 
countered the  dreaded  Simoom,  and  after 
resting  for  a  day  with  the  Sherarat,  the 
most  miserable  of  Bedouins,  at  whose  tents, 
however,  they  were  hospitably  entertained, 
the  travellers  arrived  at  the  fertile  valley 
and  populous  town  of  Djowf.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Dr.  Wallin,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Palgrave  is  the  first  European  who  has 
visited  that  valley.  His  account  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him,  as  he  emerged, 
after  many  days'  journey,  from  the  desert, 
by  the  first  view  of  the  house4S,  the  well- 
watered  gardens  and  fresh  foliage  of  Djowf, 
extending  several  miles,  is  lively  and  graphic, 
fiere  they  were  hospitably  received  by  one 
of  the  notable  men  of  the  district,  who  had 
even  come  out  some  way  to  meet  the  travel- 
lers with  a  seasonable  and  acceptable  supply 
of  admirable  dates  and  pure  water,  luxuries 
which,  after  the  privations  they  had  endured, 
were  duly  appreciated. 

At  Djowf  the  travellers  found  themselves 
in  what  is  described  as  the  vestibule  of  Cen- 


tral Arabia,  but  still  separated  by  a  limb  of 
the  desert  from  Djebel  Shomer,  the  first  in- 
tegral portion  of  Nejd  which  they  were  to  en- 
ter, and  of  which  the  wadi  Djowf  was  a  depen- 
dency, recently  annexed.  The  valley  is  said 
to  be  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long,  by  about 
twelve  broad,  and  to  contain  above  30,000 
inhabitants.  Of  its  productions  Mr.  Pal- 
grave gives  the  following  account : — 

"  The  gardens  of  the  Djowf  are  much  cele- 
brated in  this  part  of  the  East,  and  justly  so. 
They  are  of  a  productiveness  and  variety  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Djebel  Shomer,  or  of  Upper 
Nejed,  and  far  beyond  whatever  the  Hedjaz 
and  its  neighbourhood  can  offer.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  southward  course,  we  found 
the  date-palm  a  main  object  of  cultivation ; 
and  if  its  produce  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
same  tree  in  Nejed  and  Hasa,  it  is  far,  very  far, 
above  whatever  Egypt,  Africa,  or  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris  from  Bagdad  to  Basra  can  show. 
However,  the  palm  is  by  no  means  alone  here. 
The  apricot  and  the  peach,  the  fig  tree  and  the 
vine,  abound  throughout  these  orchards,  and 
their  fruit  surpasses  in  copiousness  and  flavour 
that  supplied  by  the  gardens  of  Damascus  or  ! 
the  hills  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  trees,  or  in  the  fields  beyond, 
corn,  leguminous  plants,  gourds,  melons,  etc., 
etc.,  are  widely  cultivated.  Here,  too,  for  the 
la^t  time^  the  traveller  bound  for  the  interior 
sees  the  irrigation  indispensable  to  all  growth 
and  tillage  in  this  droughty  climate  kept  up  by 
running  streams  of  clear  water,  whereas  in  the 
Nejed  and  its  neighbourhood  it  has  to  be  labo- 
riously procured  from  wells  and  cisterns." — 
Vol  i.  p.  58. 

His  description  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
without  interest,  and  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  manner  of  imparting  informa- 
tion : — 

"These  descendants  of  TaM,  if  such  they 
really  be,  are  very  liberally  provided  with  the 
physical  endowments  of  which  it  has  been 
acutely  said  that  they  are  seldom  despised  save 
by  those  who  do  not  themselves  possess  them. 
Tall,  well-proportioned,  of  a  tolerably  fair 
complexion,  set  off  by  long  curling  locks  of 
jet  black  hair,  with  features  for  the  most  part 
regular  and  intelligent,  and  a  dignified  carriage, 
they  are  eminenUy  good  specimens  of  what 
may  be  called  the  pure  northern  or  Ismaelitish 
Arab  type,  and  in  all  these  respects  yield  the 
pnlm  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Djebel  Shomer 
alone.  Their  large-developed  forms  and  open 
countenance  contrast  strongly  with  the  some- 
what dwarfish  stature  and  suspicious  under- 
glance  of  the  Bedouin.  They  are,  besides,  a 
very  healthy  people,  and  keep  up  their  strength 
and  activity  even  to  an  advanced  age.  It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  here  to  see  an  old  man 
of  seventy  set  out  full-armed  among  a  band  of 
youths ;  though,  by  the  wav,  such  "  green  old 
age  "  is  often  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  central 
provinces  farther  south,  as  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunity  of  witnessing.    The  climate,  too, 
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is  good  and  dry,  and  habits  of  ont-door  life 
oontribnte  not  a  little  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  vigour. 

^In  manners,  as^in  locality,  the  worthies  of 
Djowf  occupy  a  sort  of  half-way  position  be- 
tween Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cul- 
tivated distriots.^' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

'^The  most  distinctive  good  feature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Djowf  is  their  liberality.  No- 
where else,  even  in  Arabia,  is  the  guest,  so  at 
least  he  be  not  murdered  before  admittance, 
better  treated,  or  more  cordially  invited  to  be- 
come in  every  way  one  of  themselves.^' — Vol. 
i.  pp.  66,  67. 

In  Arabia,  generally,  the  governor,  chief, 
or  sovereign,  is  expected  personally  to  hear 
complaints  and  administer  justice,  and  our 
traveller's  description  of  a  scene  witnessed 
by  him  on  such  an  occasion,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  con- 
ducted in  these  primitive  courts.  Hamood 
was  the  governor  of  the  district  on  behalf 
of  Telal  Ibn  Basheed,  prince  of  Djebel 
Shomer : — 

"  One  day  my  comrade  and  myself  were  on  a 
visit  of  mere  politeness  at  the  castle,  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies  had  been  gone  through,  and 
'  business,  at  first  interrupted  by  our  entrance, 
had  resumed  its  course.  A  Bedouin  of  the 
Ma'az  tribe  was  pleading  his  cause  before 
Hamood,  and  accusing  some  one  of  having 
forcibly  taken  away  his  cameL  The  governor 
was  seated  with  an  air  of  iutense  gravity  in  his 
corner,  half  leaning  on  a  cushion,  while  the 
Bedouin,  cross-legged  on  the  ground  before 
him,  and  within  six  feet  of  his  person,  flour- 
ished in  his  hand  a  large  reaping-hook,  identi- 
cally that  which  is  here  used  for  cutting  grasb. 
Energetically  gesticulating  with  this  graceful 
implement,  he  thus  challenged  his  Judge's 
attention.  "You,  Hamood,  do  you  hear?" 
(stretching  out  at  the  same  time  the  hook  to- 
wards the  governor,  so  as  almost  to  reach  his 
body,  as  though  he  meant  to  rip  him  open) ; 
he  has  taken  from  me  my  camel ;  have  you 
called  God  to  mind  ? "  (again  putting  his 
weapon  dose  to  the  unflinching  magistrate): 
'*  the  camel  is  my  camel ;  do  you  bear?  "  (with 
another  reminder  from  the  reaping-hook) ;  "he 
is  mine,  by  God's  award  and  yours  too ;  do  you 
hear,  cnild?"  and  so  on,  while  Hamood  sat 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  face  or  limb,  im- 
perturbable and  impassible,  till  some  one  of  the 
counsellors  quieted  the  plaintiff  with,  "Re- 
member Gh>d,  child ;  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
yon  shall  not  be  wronged."  Then  the  judge 
called  on  the  witnesses,  men  of  the  Djowf,  to 
say  their  say,  and  on  their  confirmation  of  the 
Bedouin's  statement,  gave  orders  to  two  of  his 
satellites  to  search  for  and  bring  before  him  the 
accused  party ;  while  he  added  to  the  Ma'azee, 
"All  right,  daddy,  you  shall  have  your  own  ; 
put  your  confidence  in  God,"  and  composedly 
motioned  him  back  to  his  place." — Vol.  i.  p.  80. 

After  having  been  ten  days  at  Djowf, 
Mr.  Pal^ve  thus  sums  np  the  result  of  his 
observations  :— 


"  Ten  days  of  active  intercourse  and  varied 
conversation  had  not  gone  by  before  we  were 
masters  of  whatever  information  we  more  par- 
ticularly desired  at  the  Djowf.  A  rising  civili- 
sation, contending  against  preceding  and  sur- 
rounding barbarism,  a  simple  organization  just 
put  in  place  of  absolute  chaos,  a  tincture  of 
Mahometanism,  nay,  even  of  Wahhabee  fanati- 
cism, thin-laid  here  and  there  over  Arab  materi- 
alism and  indifference,  a  love  of  commerce  -and 
advancement,  gaining  ground,  though  slowly, 
over  habits  of  spoil  and  rapine;  much  hospi- 
tality and  little  good  faith',  sufficient  politeness 
and  no  morals,  such  was  this  province  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  and  such  we  soon  understood 
it  to  be.  Meanwhile,  the  glimpse  we  had 
already  caught  of  the  natives  of  Djebel  Shomer, 
along  with  all  that  we  heard  of  their  country 
and  of  its  ruler,  led  us  to  believe  that  whatever 
reward  awaited  our  laborious  curiosity  must 
needs  lie  there.  For  of  inner  Nejed  and  'Oman 
we  as  yet  knew  no  more  than  roost  in  Syria  do, 
that  is,  very  little.  So  that,  in  conclusion,  all 
our  desire  was  to  quit  the  Djowf,  and  advance 
to  H&'yel  without  loss  of  time."— Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

We  have  been  desirous  to  give  these  ex- 
tracts from  the  account  of  Djowf,  partly 
because  they  contain  the  author's  first  im- 
pressions of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Ara- 
bia ;  but  more  especially  because,  on  Euro- 
pean authority,  less  had  previously  been 
known  of  Djowf  than  of  any  other  of  the 
districts  which  Mr.  Palgrave  visited. 

From  Djowf  the  course  to  Nejd  lay 
through  Djebel  Shomer,  and  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  governor,  Hamood,  the  travellers  had 
encountered  some  persons  of  prepossessing 
manners,  who  occupied  confidential  positions 
in  the  service  of  Telal  Ibn  Kasheed,  and  who 
encouraged  them  to  proceed.  Hamrood, 
too,  facilitated  their  progress,  and  they  were 
shortly  in  a  condition  to  set  out.  On  the 
18th  July,  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
they  commenced  their  journey  across  the 
Nefood  or  sand-desert  with  a  party,  which  is 
thus  described : — 

"  Our  Sherarat  were  all  duly  armed,  and  had 
put  on  their  best  suits  of  apparel,  an  equipment 
worthy  of  a  scarecrow  or  an  Irishman  at  a  wake. 
Tattered  red  overalls ;  cloaks  with  more  patches 
than  original  substance,  or,  worse  yet,  which 
opened  large  mouths  to  cry  for  patching,  but 
had  not  got  it ;  little  broken  tobacco  pipes,  and 
no  trousers  soever  (by  the  way,  all  genuine 
Arabs  are  iana  euhttes) ;  faces  meagre  with 
habitual  hunger,  and  black  with  dirt  and  wea- 
ther stains ; — such  were  the  high-bom  chiefs  of 
'Azz&m.,  on  their  way  to  the  king's  levee.  Along 
with  them  were  two  Bedouins  of  the  Sho- 
mer tribe,  a  degree  better  in  guise  and  person 
than  the  Sherarat;  and  lastly,  three  men  of 
Djowf,  who  looked  almost  like  gentlemen 
among  such  ragamuffins.  As  to  my  comrade  and 
myself,  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  charitably 
suppose  us  the  exquisites  of  the  party.  So  we 
rode  on  together." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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After  a  toilsome  journey,  with  an  interval 
of  a  day's  rest  at  the  small  but  fertile  valley 
of  Djobba,  they  arrived  at  Hayel,  the  capital 
of  Djebel  Shomer,  and  alighted  near  the 
"  Palace  "  of  Telal,  to  whose  father,  according 
to  Mr.  Palgrave's  romantic  history,  Feysul, 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Wahabys,  owed 
his  crown. 

''  The  young  sovereign  possessed,  in  fact,  all 
that  Arab  ideas  require  to  insure  good  govern- 
ment and  lasting  popularity.  Affable  towards 
the  common  people,  reserved  aod  banghty  with 
the  aristocracy,  courageous  and  skilful  in  war, 
a  lover  of  commerce  and  building  in  time  of 
peace,  liberal  even  to  profusion,  yet  always 
careful  to  maintain  and  augment  the  state  reve- 
nue, neither  over  strict  nor  yet  scandalously  lax 
in  religion,  secret  in  his  designs,  but  never 
known  to  break  a  promise  once  given,  or  vio- 
late a  plighted  faith;  severe  in  administration, 
yet  averse  to  bloodshed,  he  offered  the  very 
type  of  what  an  Arab  prince  should  be.  I 
might  add,  that  among  all  rulers  or  governors, . 
European  or  Asiatic,  with  whose  acquaintance 
I  have  ever  chanced  to  be  honoured,  I  kuow 
few  equal  in  the  true  art  of  government  to  Te-' 
lal,  son  of  'Abd-Allah-ebn-Kasheed. — Vol.  i. 
p.  128. 

We  believe  Telal  to  be  superior  to  most 
of  his  countrymen.  Dr.  Wallin  speaks  fa- 
vourably of  ^im,  and  Mr.  Layard  describes 
him  as  a  '^ powerful  and,  for  an  Arab,  an 
enlightened  chief,"  who  had  given  security 
to  caravans,  and  desired  to  promote  com- 
merce ;  but  we  confess  our  inability  to  ac- 
cept all  that  Mr.  Palgrave  says  of  him  as 
unezaggerated ;  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tribute  of  .gratitude  for  much  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

After  a  preliminary  visit  from  the  polished, 
the  clever,  "  the  demurely  smiling,"  and  cap- 
tivating Abd-el-Mahsin,  "  the  intimate  friend 
and  inseparable  companion  of  the  prince,"  it 
was  arranged  that  the  travellers  should  have 
an  audience  of  Telal,  and  Mr.  Palgrave's  ex- 
ultation knows  no  bounds : — 

^^  'How  many  of  those  I  know  would  give  half 
tjieir  having  to  be  present  at  such  a  scene  and 
itt  such  a  locality,"  thought  I,  while  aknost 
wondering  at  our  own  quiet  and  secure  position 
amid  the  multitude ;  for,  to  say  truth,  how  lit- 
tle of  Arab  rule  or  life  has  yet  been  witnessed 
by  Europeans,  how  little  faithfully  described  ? 
Half  romantic  and  always  over-coloured  scenes 
of  wild  Bedouins,  painted  up  into  a  sort  of  ohi- 
valresque  knight-errants  and  representatives  of 
unthrfdled  freedom ;  or,  perhaps,  the  heavy  and 
hollow  formalities  of  some  coast  or  frontier 
courtlet,  more  than  half  Ottomanized ;  apocry- 
phal legends,  like  those  of  Lamartine,  and  the 
sentimental  superficialities  of  his  8chool,~8uch 
is  almost  all  that  we  possess  on  these  subjects, 
and  from  which  we  are  invited  to  form  our 
criterion  and  appreciation  of  Arabia  and  its 


people.  But  not  in  the  Syrian  desert,  nor  on 
the  limits  of  the  Hejaz,  not  in  the  streets  of 
Mokha,  nor  in  the  markets  of  Meshid  'Alee, 
still  less  at  Bagdad  or  Damascus,  is  the  true 
idea  of  genuine  Arab  ways  and  manners  to  be 
sought  or  found. 

''  The  researches  of  Pooocke,  the  incompara- 
ble exactitude  of  Niebuhr,  the  varied  informa- 
tion of  Bnrckhardt,  the  minute  accuracy  of 
Wallin,  the  sailor-like  daring  of  Wellsted,  de- 
serve indeed  the  highest  praise  as  well  as  the 
fullest  confidence.  Kor  is  it  in  a  spirit  of  idle 
rivalry,  far  less  of  depreciation,  that  while  men- 
tioning names  of  such  justly  earned  celebrity,  I 
beg  permission  to  point  out  the  limits  within 
which  circumstances,  those  impassable  bound- 
ary walls  of  human  life  and  enterprise,  confined 
their  experience  of  Arabia.  This  was  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  the  frontier  provinces 
and  the  outer  surface ;  of  the  interior,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  they  have  less  to  tell.  Yet 
a  description  of  the  foot  or  of  the  hand,  how- 
ever trustworthy,  does  not  always  furnish  a 
complete  idea  of  the  body  or  the  head,  still  less 
of  the  anatomical  structure  within.  "  Ex  pede 
Herculem  "  is  an  excellent  adage,  but  not  al- 
ways applicable  to  living  nations  and  to  human 
nature. 

"  "While  I  was  occupied  in  these  reflections, 
and  my  companion  in  his,  of  which  I  cannot  . 
pretend  to  give  an  account,  but  I  suppose  them 
to  have  been  what  a  youth  of  Zahlah  might  be 
expected  to  make  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
audience  went  on ;  and  the  'Azz&m  chieftfidns 
or  ragamufiSns  presented  their  coarse  Bedouin 
submission,  much  like  runaway  hounds  crouch- 
ing before  their  whipper-in,  when  brought  back 
to  the  kennel  and  the  lash.  Telal  accepted  it, 
though  without  giving  them  to  understand  his 
own  personal  intentions  respecting  them  and 
their  clansmen,  and  detained  them  for  several 
days  without  any  decisive  answer,  thus  afford- 
ing them  suitable  leisure  to  experience  the  pro- 
fusion of  his  hospitality,  and  to  become  yet 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  display  of  his 
power."— Vol.  i  pp.  186, 187. 

Upon  the  pretension  betrayed  in  this  pas- 
sage we  shall  not  make  any  comment.  It 
does  not  require  any.  ^  But  if  Mr.  Palgrave 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Pococke,  Isiebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Wallin,  and 
Wellsted,  and  they  entered,  he  tells  us,  into 
his  reflections  during  his  audience  of  Telal, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  his  having  written 
the  following  passage  ? — 

"Oould  we,  however,  when  first  starting, 
have  foreknown  the  real  nature  of  the  countries 
before  us,  we  might  have  very  well  dispensed 
with  a  good  part  of  our  mercantile  provisions, 
designed  mainly  for  Bedouin  purchasers,  and 
augmented  on  the  other  hand  our  medical  sup- 
plies, more  adapted  to  townsmen  and  villagers. 
But  supposing,  like  most  people,  that  Arabia 
was  almost  exclusively  the  territory  of  nomades, 
and  that  the  fixed  population  must  be  propor- 
tionally small  and  unimportant,  we  deemed 
the  former  class  of  articles  at  least  as  available 
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as  the  latter;  a  grievons  mistake,  and  of  which 
we  soon  became  aware.  For  after  once  travers- 
ing this  first  stage  of  oar  jonrney,  the  rest  of 
our  way  across  the  inner  provinces,  and  up  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean,  lay,  with  very  little  exception,  through 
oountries  where  Bedouins  stand  tor  little  or  no- 
thing, whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  settled  in- 
habitants of  the  soi],  with  their  towns,  tillage, 
and  governiuentti,  are  everything.  But  all  this 
we  had  yet  to  le:irn." — Vol  i.  pp.  6,  7. 

It  18  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  one 
who  had  read  the  works  referred  to,  could 
have  supposed  Arabia,  or  Central  Arabia,  to 
be  "  almost  exclusively  the  territory  of  no- 
mades."  Wallinhad  been  in  DjebelShomer  in 
1848,  and  had  enumerated  the  towna  and  prin- 
oipal  villages,  had  described  and  commented 
on  the  settled  population,  and  had  spoken  of 
the  chief,  Ibn  Rasheed,  and  his  government. 
From  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt  he  would 
have  obtained  a  great  amount  of  information 
regarding  the  towns  and  more  considerable 
villages  of  Djebel  Shomer,  Kaseem,  Aredh, 
and  other  districts  of  Central  Arabia. 
Which,  then,  of  the  two  accounts  are  we  to 
accept  ?  We  have  already  stated  our  rea- 
sons for  thinking  ourselves  bound,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Palgrave,  to  assume  that  he  could 
not,  when  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  works  above  refer- 
red to,  or  with  those  which  were  published 
on  the  European  continent,  subsequent  to 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Nejd  (in 
1818)  by  the  Egyptians;  but  if  Mr.  Pal- 
grave, when  at  Djebel  Shomer,  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  authors  whom  he  names 
and  characterizes,  and  whose  works  he  could 
hardly  have  found  at  Djowf  or  Ha'yel,  our 
assumption  must  be  erroneous ;  and  the  in- 
ference would  be  such  as  it  is  unpleasant  to 
contemplate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  still 
adhere  to  our  first  opinion,  and  hold  that  he 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  those  works, 
then  his  elaborate  account  of  the  reflections 
that  occupied  him  during  hb  audience  of 
Telal  would  be  resolved  into  an  elaborate 
fiction;  and  we  could  not  tell  how  much 
more  might  be  of  the  same  character. 
.  Our  author's  account  of  his  life  in  Ha'yel 
is  always  well  written,  and  much  of  it  is  cu- 
riouB.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  walk  along  the  streets  with 
a  mechanic  of  Kaseem,  to  visit  his  brother, 
who  lay  ill  of  fever  : — 

"  Mixed  with  the  city  crowd,  swordsmen  and 
gaily-dressed  negroes,  for  the  negro  is  always  a 
dandy  when  he  can  afford  it,  belonging  mostly 
to  the  palace,  are  now  going  about  their  affairs, 
and  claim  a  certain  amount  of  deference  ftom 
the  vulgar  cits,  though  we  see  nothing  here  of 
the  Agna  and  Basha  style  of  the  overbearing 


and  despotic  Turk.  Nor  do  these  government 
men  ever  dream  of  taking  aught  without  pur- 
chase, or  of  compelling  those  they  can  lay  hold  of 
CO  gratuitous  labour,  Ottoman  fashion;  such 
proceedings,  also,  being  repugnant  to  that  inde- 
pendent high-mindedness  which  stamps  the  gen- 
uine Arab  caste.  The  well-dressed  chieftain 
and  noble  jostles  on  amid  the  plebeian  crowd  on 
terras  of  astounding  familiarity,  and  elbows  or  is 
elbowed  by  the  artisan  and  the  porter ;  while 
the  court  officers  themselves  meet  with  that  de- 
gree of  respect  alone  which  indicates  deference 
rather  than  inferiority  in  those  who  pay  it.  A 
gay  and  busy  scene;  the  morning  air  in  the 
streets  yet  retains  just  sufficient  coolness  to  ren- 
der tolerable  the  bright  rays  of  the  sim,  and 
everywhere  is  that  atmosphere  of  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  thriving  known  to  the  visitors  of  inner 
Arabia,  and  almost  or  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Syrian  or  Anatolian  traveller.  Should  you  lis- 
ten to  the  hum  of  discourse  around,  you  will 
never  hear  a  curse,  an  imprecation,  or  a  quarrel, 
but  much  business,  repartee,  and  laughter.  Do- 
heym  and  I  slowly  pick  out  our  way  through 
the  crowd  amid  many  greetings  on  either  hand, 
till  we  reach  the  open  space  of  the  palace  ^urt 
where  the  Sook  falls  into  it ;  ana  thence  we 
pass  through  tlie  high  gateway,  and  enter  the 
main  artery  of  the  town." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  163.. 


This  is  an  interesting  picture  of  indepen- 
dence, self-respect,  and  general  wellbeing, 
the  value  of  wnich  is  greater  or  less  as  we 
irely  with  more  or  less  confidence  on  its  per- 
fect fidelity.  A  slight  difference  in  the  col- 
ouring— the  change  of  a  few  words — ^would 
convert  it  into  a  very  ordinary  picture  of 
what  i^y  be  seen  daily  in  the  narrow  streets 
and  bazaars  of  many  an  Asiatic  town.  It 
is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  un- 
reserved confidence  in  the  absolute  fidelity 
of  the  narrator,  in  his  freedom  from  undue 
rhetorical  ambition,  or  tendency  to  embel- 
lish, is  indispensable  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  social  condition  which  the  description 
is  intended  to  illustrate ;  and  so  it  is,  to  a 
greater  or  smaller  extent,  with  every  narra- 
tive or  anecdote  intended  to  illustrate  the 
manners,  life,  and  social  condition  of  people 
whom  we  have  not  seen,  and  between  whom 
and  us  there  is,  for  the  occasion,  no  other 
interpreter  than  the  individual  narrator. 
No  one  thinks, — no  one,  we  suppose,  ever 
thought, — of  questioning  the  fidelity  of  a 
narrative,  an  incident,  or  an  anecdote  told 
by  Niebuhr  or  Burckhardt,  by  Wellsted  or 
bj  Wallin.  No  one  suspects  them  of  em- 
bellishing ;  every  one  instinctively  perceives, 
or  thinks  he  peroeives,  that  their  main  aim 
and  object  is  not  effect  or  display,  but  to 
convey  as  accurate  an  idea  as  they  can  of 
what  they  have  to  describe.  No  visions  of 
the  cocked  hat  or  the  cane  intrude  them- 
selves upon  us  while  we  read  what  they  re- 
late.     In  fiction  deBcribing  the  life  and 
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manners  of  other  countries,  or  of  our  own 
in  bygone  times,  the  pictures  may  be  faith- 
ful though  the  scenes  are  imaginary,  or,  in 
dealing  with  real  characters,  the  portraits 
may  be  likenesses  although  they  are  ideal ; 
and  so  we  may  derive  from  fiction  n(tt  only 
a  more  vivid  impression,  but  a  more  just 
appreciation,  of  the  society  and  the  persons 
whom  it  describes.  But  as  the  story  is 
avowedly  fictitious,  we  are  left  free  to  form 
each  his  own  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  artist 
has  succeeded  or  failed  in  producing  a  truth- 
ful picture.  When,  however,  we  take  up  a 
narrative  of  real  life  and  adventure,  we  are 
not  free  to  regard  merely  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  execution ;  and  if  we  are  unable  to 
accept,  as  positive  and  unvarnished  truth, 
all  that  the  writer  chooses  to  tell  us— espec- 
ially all  that  is  within  his  own  knowledge — 
we  cannot  help  feeling  dissatisfied,  both  with 
the  book  and  the  author. 

8jx  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  in  his  Brief 
History  of  the  Wahauby^  previously  refer- 
red to,  quotes  an  account  of  an  audience  of 
Abd-ul-Azeez,  the  Wahaby  sovereign,  which, 
from  the  age  assigned  to  him,  must  relate  to 
some  time  about  1796.  Sir  Harford  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  of  high  approbation,  and  says : 
— "  I  can  only  heartily  wish  it  may  convey 
to  the  reader  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  Court 
of  Dereyha  as  it  did  to  me :" — 

'^  No  sooner  had  my  person  and  llaDSOor^s 
preseots  been  made  fit  to  offer  themselves  be- 
fore Abd-ool-Aziz,  than  I  requested  an  utdience 
in  all  due  form.  This  was  immediatelj  granted. 
It  took  place  in  the  open  air,  at  the  gates  of 
what  I  must  needs  call,  more  from  the  dignity 
of  its  tenant  than  its  own,  a  palace ;  and  the 
Schaich  received  me  squatted  on  a  rush  mat. 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
five,  he  still  displayed  good  features,  and  a 
handsome,  though  somewhat  harsh  and  forbid- 
ding countenance,  and  through  all  the  affected 
meanness  of  his  dress  shone  a  lofty  and  corn- 
manding  air.  I  felt  a  sensation  of  awkward- 
ness at  the  richness  of  my  own  apparel  so  mnch 
exceeding  that  oi  the  high  personage  whose 
favour  I  came  to  seek.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, I  might  have  spared  myself  any  uneasi- 
ness. The  Schaich  seemed  to  contemplate  my 
glitter — if  noticed  by  him  at  all — with  perfect 
indifference ;  and  when  I  presented  to  him  the 
flflfts  of  Mansoor,  he  cast  npon  them  the  care- 
less survey  of  a  man  who  considers  such  things 
as  beneath  his  attention.  The  letter  certainly 
puzzled  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  iP  it  ought 
not,  and  he  saved  himself  by  his  supercilious 
glance  the  embarrassment  of  owning  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  When,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  harangue,  I  repeated  to  him 
the  sentence,  and  showed  him  the  signet  im- 
parted to  me  by  his  emissary  at  Bagdad,  his 
orow  unfurled,  and  his  features  relaxed  into  a 
more  affable  expression.  Still  he  remained, 
after  I  had  done,  a  few  moments  mosing  and 


silent.  At  last,  ^  Stranger,'  said  he,  in  a  slow 
and  deliberate  manner,  '  wonder  not,  if  an  old 
warrior,  accustomed  to  treacheiy  and  deceit, 
should  not  feel  immediate  confidence  in  Man- 
soor's  protestations.  If  the  light  of  truth  has 
really  penetrated  his  heart,  the  Lord  be  thanked, 
especially  by  himself  who  must  be  the  greatest 
gainer,  since  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  never  fail  to  reward 
sincere  conversion ;  but  I  know  the  faith  of  the 
Turks,  and  I  distrust  the  very  Arab  whose 
breath  mingles  with  theirs.  Mansoor's  artful 
conduct  may  have  deceived,  and  it  is  only  on 
trial  that  I  shall  think  myself  secure  of  his 
sincerity.  The  decisive  hour,'  added  he,  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  *  is  perhaps  not  far  off,  when 
all  who  appear  not  for  ns  shall  be  treated  as  if 
they  had  been  against  us.  The  spears  already 
are  pointing,  and  at  a  distance  which  no  other 
eye  can  reach  I  already  see  the  war  dust 
rising.' 

"  1  have  been  principally  induced  to  give  the 
above  quotation,  because,  during  my  long  resi- 
dence at  Bagdad,  I  was  assured  by  more  than 
one  person,  that  whenever  Abd-ool-Aziz  spoke 
of  the  Turks,  it  was  customary  for  him  to  work 
himself  almost  to  frenzy,  and  that  he  then  made 
use  of  nearly  the  last  words  mentioned  above." 

This  quotation,  of  the  merits  of  which 
few  men  could  have  been  so  well  qualified 
to  judge  as  Sir  Harford,  is  avowedly  ficti- 
tious :  it  is  from  the  pages  of  a  well-known 
work  of  fiction.  The  narrator  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Hope's  worthless  hero,  Anastastus ; 
but  we  accept  it  as  an  admirable  ideal  pic- 
ture, in  excellent  keeping  with  what  we 
know  of  the  truth.  Were  it  otherwise,  we 
should  have  no  right  to  complain.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely true,  though  we  may  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  very  like  the  truth. 
But  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Palgrave  tells 
us, — his  audience  of  Telal,  for  example, — 
we  are  expected  to  put  undoubting  reliance 
in  him,  and  to  accept  what  he  says  as  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  in  all  its  parts.  In  a  nar- 
rative professing  to  be  genuine  and  true, 
there  can  be  no  admissible  compromise  with 
fiction.  If  it  is  not  the  former,  it  becomes 
the  latter,  whether  the  author  intends  it  or 
not.  We  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  at- 
tribute to  Mr.  Palgrave  any  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  misrepresent  what  he  describes.  On 
the  contrary,  we  assume  honesty  of  purpose. 
But  we  think  that  he  has  yielded  too  much 
to  the  temptations  with  which  the  very  exu- 
berance of  his  powers  assailed  him,  and 
that  he  has  been  far  too  negligent,  and  too 
careless  of  what  nearly  concerned  his  own 
credit. 

From  Djebel  Shomer  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeded to  Bereydah  in  Kaseem,  the  most 
productive  and  populous  of  the  highland 
diatricts.     The  principal  town  is  Aneyzeh, 
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— ^Mr.  Palgrave  calls  it  Oneyzab, — which  is 
stated  by  the  French  writers  to  have  con- 
tained, at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest, about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  to  have 
carried  on  a  very  considerable  trade. 
Burckhardt  also  mentions  that  there  were 
many  wealthy  merchants  in  that  town.  Mr. 
Palgrave,  however,  was  unable  to  visit 
Aneyzeh,  because  when  he  was  at  Bereydah, 
from  which  it  is  not  far  distant,  it* was  be- 
sieged, or  rather  imperfectly  blockaded,  by 
the  troops  of  Feysul,  the  Wahaby  sovereign, 
whose  authority  had  not  been  re-established 
there  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians. 
Before  the  travellers  left  Arabia,  they  learned 
that  after  a  protracted  and  gallant  resistance, 
Aneyzeh  had  fallen,  and  had  suffered  all  the 
barbarities  usually  perpetrated  on  such  oc- 
casions by  the  Wahaby8,-^-barbarities  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  were 
not  unknown  in  Europe  a  few  centuries  ago. 

Bereydah  is,  next  to  Aneyzeh,  the  most 
important  town  of  Kaseem.  Mr.  Palgrave 
estimates  its  population  at  about  20,000 ;  it 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  but  of  its  nature  or  ex- 
tent our  traveller  gives  no  intelligible  idea. 
The  Wahabys  had,  not  many  years  before, 
regained  possession  of  the  place,  and,  if  Mr. 
PaJgrave's  detailed  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  effected  be  correct,  by  a  se- 
ries of  the  foulest  and  most  cold-blooded 
acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty;  but  as  he 
seems  to  havB  obtained  his  information  from 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Wahabys,  and 
to  have  imbibed  all  their  hatred  of  those 
Mohammedan  reformers,  in  addition  to  his 
own  original  aversion,  his  statements  must 
be  received  with  caution. 

At  Bereydah  the  travellers  unexpectedly 
encountered  a  Persian  Haj  caravan,  return- 
ing from  Medinah  towards  Meshed  All, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  its  Wahaby  con- 
ductor, and  was  detained  to  be  fleeced  by 
the  Wahaby  governor.  This  affords  Mr. 
Palgrave  an  occasion,  of  which  he  never 
fails  to  avail  himself,  to  speak  of  the  Per- 
sian nation  in  terms  of  contempt  and  aver- 
sion. The  bitterness  of  his  language  is 
such  as  to  suffgest  the  idea  of  personal  re- 
sentment, and  to  make  it  almost  amusing. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  must, 
somehow  or  other,  have  encountered  person- 
al mortification  at  the  hands  of  a  Persian. 
The  encounter  with  the  Persian  caravan, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  fortunate 
event.  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
at  Bereydah  guides  and  camels  to  convey 
him  to  Biad,  but  in  vain ;  for  no  one  fancied 
a  journey  in  that  direction.  "  This  is  Nejed, " 
said  an  elderly  man  of  whom  they  had  de- 
manded infoicv^ation;  '^hewho  enters  does 


not  come  out  again  1"  At  length,  in  the 
Persian  pilerim  camp,  they  stumbled  upon 
the  man  who,  probably  of  all  the  men  in 
Arabia,  was  the  fittest  for  their  purpose — 
Aboo  Eysa  in  Arabia,  but  known  by  another 
name  in  his  native  city  of  Aleppo ;  a  politi- 
cal refugee ;  an  unsuccessful  commercial  ad- 
venturer; a  Mohammedan  of  the  loosest 
texture ;  a  Wahaby  at  Riad ;  a  latitudina- 
rian  elsewhere ;  a  man  of  tact  and  ability, 
of  a  kindly  disposition  and  an  easy  temper ; 
a  general  favourite,  and  a  privileged  char- 
acter ;  who  knew  everybody,  and  was  accept* 
able  to  all.  He  proved  to  be  a  faithful 
friend  and  guide;  so  useful  and  valuable, 
indeed,  that  their  acquaintance  with  him 
in  a  great  measure  determined  the  future 
course  of  the  travellers. 

At  Bereydah  also,  the  party  with  which 
they  were  to  travel  was  augmented  and  dig- 
nified by  the  addition  of  "  Mohammed  Alice- 
esh-Sbir&zee,  the  Persian  representative  at 
Meshed  'Alee,  and  now  entrusted  with  the 
headship  of  the  national  pilgrimage."  This 
person  was  proceeding  to  Biad  to  announce 
to  Feysul  the  misconduct  of  the  conductor, 
who  had  deserted,  and  of  Mohanna,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bereydah,  who  had  fleeced  the  Per- 
sian Haj  caravan.  "  The  Naib,"  for  such 
was  his  official  designation,  was  evidently  a 
Persian  of  the  "  Hajji  Baba"  class,  whom 
Mr.  Palgrave  seems  to  have  mistaken  for  a 
Persian  gentleman. 

From  Bereydah  there  were  two  routes 
leading  to  Riad ;  the  one  through  Woshim, 
by  the  way  of  Shakra,  was  the  more  direct, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  with 
the  war  at  Aneyzeh  in  progress,  they  prefer- 
red the  more  circuitous  and  the  safer  line  by 
the  way  of  <'  Zulphah,"  the  Zelfy  or  Zelfeh  of 
other  writers.  Had  they  ^taken  the  route  by 
Shakra,  Mr.  Palmve  might  perhaps  have 
discovered  that  the  great  battle  between  the 
armies  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  Abd- Allah, 
the  Wahaby  ruler,  which  he  describes  as 
having  been  fought  not.  fax  from  Shakra, 
and  as  having  lasted  two  days,  is  altogether 
fabulous.  Mr.  Palgrave  most  have  been 
the  dupe  of  some  Arab  wag,  who  amused 
himself  with  hoaxing  the  Damascene  doctor, 
for  no  such  battle  was  fought  by  those  com- 
manders during  the  war.  In  fact  the  Wa- 
haby army  never  encountered  the  army  of 
Ibrahim  in  the  field.  But  our  author's  ac- 
count of  the  military  operations,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Esyptian  army  and  its 
commander,  is  throughout  ludicrously  inao- 
curate  in  what  it  states,  and  unaccountably 
defective  in  what  it  omits.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerably tedious  to  go  through  it  in  detail 
and  point  out  all  its  errors*  and  omissions. 
Hardly  one  operation  or  trMBBaction  is  oor- 
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rectly  stated,  and  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant are  not  alluded  to. 

Zalphah  is  a  oonsiderable  town,  and  the 
emporium  of  a  considerable  trade  between 
the  countries  lying  eastward,  or  rather 
north-eastward,  towards  the  Euphrates  and 
Bagdad,  and  the  countries  lying  westward 
towards  the  Hejaz,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  occupy  himself  with 
such  material  and  sublunary  things.  *^  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  Mr, 
Palgrave,  accepting  this  dictum,  narrows  it 
to  man  as  he  is,  and  thinks  it  is  no  part  of 
that  study  to  inquire  what  are  the  eiroum- 
Btances  and  conditions  in  and  on  which  he 
exists  as  he  is.  In  this  particular  instance, 
however,  he  is  not  to  blame,  for  the  inhos- 
pitable governor  refused  to  take  any  hint, 
and  the  travellers,  "  Naib  "  and  all,  had  to 
encamp  or  bivouac  in  the  open  air  near  the 
gate. 

Here  they  found  themselves  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  an  encampment  of  a  peculiar  race  of 
nomades,  who  wander  over  the  deserts  on 
the  borders  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  They 
are  known  as  the  Solibah  or  Selibah,  a  name 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Seleeb,  signifying  a  cross.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  they  were  Christians  of 
a  degenerated  type,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  in- 
clines to  that  opinion  :  but  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Sabasans. 

Erom  Zulphah  the  traveller  proceeded 
from  town  to  town :  first  to  Ghat,  rather  a 
village  than  a  town ;  then  to  Mejmaa,  with 
a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand; 
the  third  day  to  Toweym,  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  having  passed 
during  the  day  by  Djelajil,  a  considerable 
town.  It  was  during  his  halt  at  Toweym 
that  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  rarely  touches  upon 
anything  relating  to  natural  history,  while 
commenting  on  the  general  exemption  from 
insect  plagues  in  Central  Arabia,  with  one 
offensive  exception,  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Snakes  in  Nejed  are  no  less  rare  than  in 
Ireland  or  Malta.  In  an  elegant  romance  pub- 
lished by  M.  Lamartine  under  the  title  of  the 
Journal  of  FatK-Allah  Sey*  yir^  companion  of  the 
ill-fated  Lascaris,  a  work  already  alluded  to, 
these  reptiles  are  spoken  of  as  very  common 
in  Central  Arabia;  nay,  appalling  to  think  of, 
M.  Lamartine^s  hero  discovers  a  whole  thicket 
full  of  their  sloughs,  of  all  colours  and  sizes, 
— a  sort  of  serpents'  cloak-room,  I  suppose. 
Happy  the  travellers  who  possess  so  rich  and 
so  inventive  an  imagination  1  a  few  boa-con- 
etrictors  make  no  bad  variety,  at  least  in  a 
narrative.  But  I  was  not  favoured  with  any 
such  visions,  *  NoP  vedi,  ue  credo  che  sia.' '.' — 
VoL  i.  p.  356. 

Mr.  PalgnvM    seems  to  be  acquainted 


with  the  writings  of  Burns,  und  reading 
this  sneer  at  LamartineV"  rich  and  inven- 
tive imagination,"  we  were  reminded  of 
those  lines : — 

"0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  tis, 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

In  the  narrative  of  Colonel  Pelly's  jour- 
ney from  Koweit  to  Riad,  we  find  it  stated 
that  ^^  Snakes^  lizards,  and  insects  abound- 
ed." Mr.  Palgrave  therefore  may  be  quite 
as  much  in  error  as  he  supposes  M.  La- 
martine to  be.  At  all  events, "  Men  who  live 
in  glass  houses  ought  not  to  be  the  first  to 
throw  stones." 

On  the  fourth  day  they  passed  the  large 
and  prosperous  villages  of  Hafr,  and  Thom- 
eyr,  and  Hootah,  which  we  are  told  is  "  a 
large  and  busy  locality."  .  .  .  "The 
inhabitants  are  not  only  active  traders,  but 
diligent  agriculturists,  and  the  country 
around  is  planted  and  tilled  to  a  notable 
distance."  Then,  during  the  same  day's 
journey :  *'  We  left  behind  us  many  other 
villages  and  hamlets  of  less  note,  near  and 
far."  At  sunset  they  arrived  at  Horey- 
melah,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
10,000,  stated  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Mohammed  Ibn-abd-ul- Wahab,  who 
founded  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the 
Wahaby  sect.  Whether  bom  there  or  not, 
and  the  question  is  a  disputed  one,  we  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  settled  there  on 
his  return  from  Damascus,  and  there  ma- 
tured and  first  began  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  are  identified  with  his  name.  He 
sought  the  protection  of  Saoud,  chief  of 
Derayeh,  about  1746,  not  about  1760,  as 
Mr.  Palgrave  supposes,  and  died  in  1787, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five,  having 
outlived  his  patron  and  disciple  Saoud 
twenty-two  years,  seen  his  son  and  successor, 
Abd-ul-Azeez,  in  the  full  career  of  his  con- 
quests, seen  his  son  and  successor,  the 
second  Saoud,  already  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary leader ;  and  having  seen  the  Wahaby 
doctrines  and  the  Wahaby  kingdom  dom- 
inant in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

Passing  from  thence  bhrou^  the  ruins  of 
Eyanah  and  by  those  of  Derayeh,  ihe  trav- 
ellers at  length  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their 
journey,  at  Riad,  the  capital  of  Feysul, 
sovereign  of  the  Wahabys. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  who  tells  us  that  he  went 
to  Central  Arabia  supposing  it  to  be  inhab- 
ited almost  exclusively  by  nomades,  must 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  himself 
lodged  every  night  in  or  near  a  oonsiderable 
town  or  village,  and  to  pass  so  many  more 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Bereydah 
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to  Biad ;  but  of  those  towns  which  he 
names  there  is  not  one  the  existence  of 
which  has  not  been  well  known  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Most  of  them  were  men- 
tioned nearly  a  century  ago  by  Niebuhr,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  Burck- 
hardt,  as  well  as  by  M.  Corancez,  many 
years  French  Consul  at  Aleppo  and  at  Bag- 
dad, in  his  Hisfoire  des  Wahahys^  a  work 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Sikestre  de 
Sacy,  and  which  b  much  esteemed  in  Franco. 
They  have  been  noticed  more  recently  and 
more  fully,  and  their  position  determined 
with  a  closer  approximation  to  accuracy,  by 
M.  Mengin*  and  MM.  Langles  and  Jomard, 
who  lent  him  their  assistance,  and  who  re- 
ceived valuable  aid,  which  they  freely  ac- 
knowledge, from  Sheikh  Abd-ur-Bahman,  a 
grandson  of  Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab,  the  founder 
of  the  Wahaby  sect.  He  resided  in  Egjrpt, 
probably  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  or  a  hos- 
tage, and  is  described  as  a  remarkably 
intelligent  man,  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  his  native  coun- 
try, and  who  was  learned  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Arabs.  Yet  this  is  the  coun- 
try which  Mr.  Palgrave  imagines  he  has 
been  the  first  to  reveal  to  us;  and  which 
the  readers  of  his  clever  and  amusing  book 
are  led  to  suppose  was  unknown  till  he  vis- 

*  In  order  to  illustrate  the  proximate  accuracy 
of  the  maps  prepared  in  1828  forM.  Mengin*s  work 
by  the  French  geographers,  k  may  be  stated  that, 
without  the  aid  of  any  astronomical  observatioDS 
in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  relying  solely  on  a 
variety  of  routes  and  other  availabie  information, 
they  deduced  the  result  that  the  latitude  of  Der- 
ayeh  must  be  about  26«  15',  and  the  longitude 
about  440  10'  £.  of  Paris,— equal  to  46o  30'  16'  £. 
of  Greenwich.  Colonel  Pelly  has  now  ascertained 
that  the  latitude  of  Riad  is  24o  88'  84',  and  the 
longitude  46°  41'  48'.  But  we  know  that  Derayeh 
is  about  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Riad,  which, 
added  to  the  latitude  of  Riad,  would  give  for  that 
of  Derayeh  24'  59'  84',  or  within  15'  26'  of  the 
latitude  assigned  to  it  by  the  French  geographers. 
Derayeh  is  believed  to  be  a  little  to  the  west  of 
north  from  Riad ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  on  the 
same  meridian,  then  the  longitude,  as  given  by  the 
French  geographers,  would  be  11'  85'  less  than 
Colonel  relly*s  observations  would  make  it.  When 
we  remember  that  greater  errors  than  these  have 
often  been  detected  in  maps  of  countries  that  are 
well  known  and  much  frequented,  we  can  form 
some  estimate  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the 
information  from  which  a  result  so  nearly  approx- 
imating the  true  position  of  a  place  seyeral  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  any  ascertained  point  could 
have  been  deduced,  and  also  of  the  admirable  care 
and  skill  wich  which  that  information  was  used. 
Derayeh,  from  its  central  position  geographically, 
and  from  its  being  the  capital,  to  which  many  con- 
verging routes  led,  was  the  most  important  point 
to  be  determined,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  key  to 
all  the  rest ;  the  close  approximation  to  accuracy 
in  determining  that  central  point,  goes  a  consider- 
able way,  therefore,  to  assure  us  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  whole. 


ited  it.  Far  from  filling  up  a  '<  blank  in 
the  map  of  Asia,"  he  has  hardly  added  a 
name  to  those  which  were  previously  known, 
unless,  perhaps,  those  of  a  few  villages 
which  may  have  srown  up  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  wnich  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance. He  has  not  discovered,  so  far 
as  we  can  find  out,  any  one  town,  or  consid- 
erable place,  the  existence  and  proximate 
position  of  which  was  not  as  well  known 
before  he  went  to  Arabia  as  it  is  now.  But 
since  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Egyptians,  we  had  not  received,  from  any 
European,  an  account  of  its  condition,  and 
we  did  not  know  what  changes  mi^t  have 
occurred  in  the  interval.  That  deficiency 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  in  some  measure  supplied, 
bringing  down  our  information  to  a  recent 
date;  and  we  marvel  to  find  how  little 
change  there  has  been. 

The  Egyptian  conquest  of  Nejd,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Saoud  dynasty,  and  with 
it  of  Wahaby  domination,  the  subsequent 
efforts  to  expel  the  invaders,  the  revolu- 
tions, contests,  and  assassinations  that  fol- 
lowed their  expulsion,  resulted  in  restoring 
the  dynasty  deposed  by  foreign  military 
force,  and  in  re-establishing  tlie  Wahaby 
dominion.  The  inhabitants  bad  returned  to 
their  towns  and  villages,  their  shops  and 
warehouses,  their  fields  and  gardens,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  such  indications  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  favours  us  with,  the  population  is 
about  as  numerous  and  as  prosperous  as  it 
was  before  the  country  had  been  desolated 
and  its  inhabitants  decimated  by  an  enemy 
as  merciless  as  the  Wahabys  themselves,  and  • 
more  brutal  Without  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,' 
and  of  the  leading  men  amongst  them,  those 
results  could  hardly  have  been  so  rapidly 
obtained.  The  complete  re-establishment 
of  the  native.  Arab  government  in  its  for- 
mer authority,  over  almost  every  part  of 
the  extensive  and  dissimilar  possessions  from 
which  it  had  been  driven,  and  the  increase 
of  its  power  during  the  reign  of  the  present 
ruler,  Feysul,  all  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
existing  government,  whatever  may  be  its 
defects,  is  on  the  whole  that  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  governed  have  chosen.  Mr. 
Palgrave  predicts  the  overthrow  of  the 
Wahabv  power  at  no  remote  date;  biit^ 
although  this  is  a  pretty  safe  prediction  In ' 
Arabia,  where  nothing  has  for  ages  been 
permanent  but  anarchy,  we  suspect  that 
"  the  wish  was  father  to  that  thought.''  A 
reaction  may  no  doubt  be  produced  by  in- 
tolerable misgovemment ;  or  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, which  our  author  seems  to  count 
upon  with  confidence,  mav  shake  the  Waha- 
by power.    Much  will  depend  on  the  wis- 
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dom  and  arrangemoDts  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  \  hut  as  we  think  more  favourably 
of  his  oapacitj  than  Mr.  Palgrave,  we  see 
in  what  our  author  says  of  general  hostility 
to  Feysul's  government  rather  a  further 
indication  of  his  having  consorted  chiefly 
with  non-Wahaby  malcontents,  and  of  his 
undisguised  hatred  of  the  Wahahys  and  of 
Feysm,  than  a  prospect  of  a  probably  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  the  government  of 
Riad. 

Mr.  Palgrave^s  description  of  Feysul  is 
not  attractive.     He  says : — 

"  Meanwhile  age  advanced,  and  Feysul  be- 
came stone  blind,  while  increasing  corpulence,  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  Arab  physiology,  rendered 
hira  more  and  more  incapable  of  active  exer- 
tion. ...  In  short,  it  may  be  feared  that  what 
good  was  in  him  has  almost  if  not  totally  vanish- 
ed, while  heart  and  head,  intellect  and  wiU, 
are  alike  sinking  into  a  dotage  well  befitting 
a  tgyflpt  of  seventy." — ^VoL  iL  p.  73, 

What  the  particular  form  of  dotage  may 
be  that  is  especially  befitting  a  tyrant  of 
seventy,  we  cannot  presume  to  determine; 
but  Colonel  Pelly,  who  visited  Riad  in  1865, 
gives  an  account  of  the  sovereign,  with  whom 
he  had  several  interviews,  which  does  not 
much  resemble  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Palgrave. 

Colonel  Pelly  states* — 

*  He  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
generally,  but  he  had  the  honour  of  three  inter- 
views with  the  chie^  and  found  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chiefs  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  Asia ;  a  man  of  exceeding  dignity,  self-con- 
fidence and  repose.  He  always  spoke  of  him- 
self in  the  plural  number,  and  treated  his  visitor 
with  the  reject  which  was  due  to  him.  At 
the  first  interview  he  confined  himself  to  mere 
questions  of  etiquette,  and  said  to  Colonel  Pelly 
U)at  it  was  a  curious  place  for  an  English  officer 
to  come  to ;  that  they  were  much  cut  off  from 
external  tommunication  by  the  physical  features 
of  their  country ;  that  they  were  enough  for 
tliiQyiselves,  had  no  foreign  relations,  and  wished 
for  none,  especiaUy  with  the  English.  In  con- 
-ttHlttation,  he  said  it  might  be  considered  extra- 
oriiinary  that  a  man  of  his  calibre  should  be 
content  to  live  in  Riadh,  and  lead  the  dull  life 
he  did,  but  he  said  he  felt  ^himself  every  inch  a 
kin^,  and  did  not  wish  for  anything  more  than 
*;Sfl^^ossessed.  He  then  explained  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  that  it  was  his  sect  which  had 
"yetrieved  the  Mohammedan  religion  from  falling 
'  away  from  its  original  purity.  He  said  they 
had  their  political  and  religious  differences,  and 
^    .added,  that  although  in  their  political  differences 
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they  were  not  accustomed  to  punish  the  per- 
sons of  opponents,  in  religious  warfare  they 
killed  eveiybody.  He  then  proposed  to  Colonel 
PeUy  that  he  should  become  a  Mussulman,  and 
offered  him  every  comfort  that  he  could  possibly 
desire  in  the  Wahabee  capital.  He  (Colonel 
Pelly)  in  reply  said  he  was  exceedingly  flattered 
by  the  offer,  but  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  restricted  him  from  many 
things  that  might  otherwise  be  agreeable  to 
him.  At  the  second  interview  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which  impressed  Colonel 
Pelly  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  Freemason. 
His  manner  that  day  was  exceedingly  friendly. 
He  entirely  set  aside  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
previous  day,  and  entered  into  a  long  conversa- 
tion, which  terminated  most  kindly.  He  invited 
the  Colonel  to  visit  any  part  of  the  country  he 
liked,  and  also  to  see  his  stud,  the  most  perfect 
breed  of  Arabian  horses  in  the  world.  At  that 
time  the  horses  happened  to  be  at  a  place  about 
a  day  and  a  half  s  journey  off,  but  the  Colonel 
had  not  time  to  visit  them,  or  rather,  circum- 
stances induced  him  to  return  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ill-disposed  men 
who  surrounded  the  chief,  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  explored  the  whole  of  the  country, 
and  could  have  given  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  every  important 
point.  His  minister  is  not  a  pure  Arab,  but 
the  son  of  a  Georgian  slave  by  a  negro  father, 
and  he  is  a  man  worthy  of  such  descent.  In 
fact,  he  proved  exceedingly  unpleasant.  He 
stple  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
The  interpreter's  buttons  and  neckcloth  were 
the  first  things  he  coveted ;  but  not  content 
with  them,  he  stole  the  ColonePs  cheroots,  and 
smoked  them  in  his  presence,  and  that  in  a 
country  where  it  is  death  to  be  caught  smoking 
tobacco.  Yet  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  this 
man  sat  with  the  stoicism  of  an  old  Greek.  He 
never  spoke,  and  if  asked  any  question  he  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Prophet  and  of  God,  and 
spoke  in  the  most  fanatical  and  solemn  manner 
possible,  declaring  it  was  impossible  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  Kejed  if  anybody  smoked,  or  if 
the  Wahabee  power  was  allowed  to  fall  off  in 
any  degree." 

There  is  nothing  here  to  remind  one  of 
Mr.  Palffrave's  portrait  of  FeysuL  No  inti- 
mation that  he  was ''  stone  blind ;  "  no  indica- 
tion that  the  ^'  chief"  was  ^'sinking  into  a 
dotage  well  befitting  a  tyrant  of  seventy." 
Yet  it  appears  that  Mr.  Palgrave  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographi- 
cal Society  at  which  Colonel  Pelly  gave  the 
account  of  his  visit  to  Kiad  and  his  inter- 
views with  the  Wahaby  chief,  from  which 
we  have  taken  the  above  extracts,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  object  to  the  statement. 

He  observed,  amongst  other  things,  that — 

"What  Colonel  Pelly  had  just  said  about  the 
Court  of  Riadh  is  so  exact  a  description,  both 
of  the  Court  itself^  and  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it,  as  to  leave  nothing  except  the  certitude 
that,  whenever  the  influence  of  the  prime 
minister  and  of  a  f&w  other  fanatics  can  be 
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broaght  under,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  know 
iiirther,  and  to  determine  more  aconrately, 
every  detail  that  remains.'' 

Which  of  these  descriptions  of  Feysul  are 
we  to  accept  ?  Is  he  really  "  stone  blind  ?  " 
If  he  be,  it  is  surely  remarkable  tl^at,  even 
in  an  abridged  report  of  Colonel  Felly's 
statement,  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  the 
fact,  more  especially  when  regarded  in  con- 
nexion with  what  the  Colonel  tells  us  of  the 
impression  which  Feysul  made  upon  him. 
Was  he  sinking,  in  1862,  into  "  a  dotage  well 
befitting  a  tyrant  of  seventy?"  Then  he 
must  have  rallied  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
to  have  been,  in  1865,  the  man  described  by 
Colonel  Pelly.  Mr.  Palgrave  had  no  per- 
sonal audience,  it  appears,  of  Feysul,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  saw  that  august 
personage,  but  he  remained  fifty  days  at 
Biad,  in  frequent  and  even  intimate  inter- 
course, as  he  tells  us,  with  one  or  two  of 
Feysul's  sons,  with  his  prime  minister,  his 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  his  treasurer,  his 
chief  kadee,  and  other  persons  about  the 
Wahaby  court.  Then  Aboo  Eysa,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  his  guide  and  confidant,  had, 
it  appears,  several  interviews  with  the 
Wahaby  sovereign  while  Mr.  Palgrave  and 
he  were  together  at  Riad.  His  means  of 
obtaining  correct  information  regarding 
Feysul  were  therefore  at  least  as  good  and 
trustworthy  as  with  reference  to  anything 
that  did  not  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. If  he  is  misinformed  about  Feysul, 
as  he  appears  to  have  been,  how  can  we  relv 
on  any  information  obtained  by  him  through 
similar  channels  ?  Colonel  Polly's  visit  to 
Biad  might  have  been  expected  to  confirm 
such  of  the  statements  of  the  preceding 
traveller  as  admitted  of  confirmation  with- 
out minute  inquiry,  but  it  overturns  Mr. 
Palgrave's  allegation  that  M.  Lamartine 
romanced  when  he  spoke  of  snakes  as  num- 
erous in  Central  Arabia ;  and  it  also  over- 
turns the  allegation  that  Feysul  is  such  as 
Mr.  Palgrave  represented  him  to  be.  Then 
Aboo  Eysa's  patron"  and  our  traveller's 
friend,  the  prime  minister  Mahboob  (describ- 
ed as  a  reckless  sort  of  youth,  the  son  of  a 
Georgian  slave-woman,  nominally  by  a  negro 
father,  but  really  a  son  of  Feysul),  who  pos- 
sessed the  best  collection  of  books  seen  at 
Riad,  and  at  whose  K^hawah  our  traveller 
spent  much  of  his  time,  turns  out,  whatever 
may  be  his  origin,  to  be  a  low  blackguard,  a 
shameless  hypocrite,  and  a  thief,  who  stole 
buttons  and  cigars.  In  short,  the  portraits 
drawn  of  the  same  persons  by  Colonel  Pelly 
and  Mr.  Palgrave  have  not,  we  must  say, 
any  striking  resemblance  one  to  another. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  circum- 


stances, but,  for  our  own  part,  we  prefer 
Colonel  Pelly'a 

Of  the  institutions,  whatever  mav  be  their 
nature  or  form,  by  which  the  machmery  of  a 
government  that  rules  an  enormous  extent 
of  country  inhabited  by  a  turbulent  popula- 
tion must  be  carried,  on,  by  what  means  or 
through  what  channels  the  impulse  given  at 
the  centre  is  conveyed  to  the  extremities, — 
what,  in  short,  is  the  organization  by  means 
of  which  Feysul  rules  his  vast  kingdom,  Mr. 
P^grave  gives  no  intelligible  account  of. 
He  tells,  indeed,  of  Wahaby  spies  in  all 
quarters,  Egypt,  Oman,  and  elsewhere 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  Biad  and  in  the  depen- 
dent districts ;  but  how  or  by  whom  they  are 
instructed,  or  how  the  information  they 
transmit  is  turned  to  account  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Wahaby  government,  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  It  can  hardly  be  by  Mah- 
boob, the  youthful,  reckless,  and  not  very 
trustworthy  prime  minister,  who  smokes 
tobacco  and  steals  buttons.  If  Feysul  is  in 
his  dotage,  Mahboob,  such  as  Colonel  Pelly 
describes  him,  and  the  rest,  including  Abd- 
AUah,  the  heir-apparent,  such  as  Mr.  Pal- 
grave represents  them  to  be,  how  is  his 
majesty's  government  carried  on?  This 
Mr.  Palgrave  neither  explains,  nor  attempts 
to  explain.  He  speaks  of  the  Wahaby  gov- 
ernment as  highly  centralized  and  despotic. 
Of  course  every  despotic  government  must 
be  highly  centralized :  but  tne  more  complete 
the  centralization  the  greater  must  be  the 
amount  of  work  done  at  the  centre ;  and  we 
should  like  to  know  who,  of  the  persons 
described  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  does,  or  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  that  work.  We 
confess  that  his  account  is  to  us,  in  this* 
respect,  altogether  unintelligible.  But  as 
we  know  that  Feysul's  government  is  carried 
on,  that  its  influence  is  lelt  everywhere  in 
Central  Arabia,  and  its  authority  obeyed ; 
that  such  as  are  hostile  to  it  fear  it ;  and 
that  it  is  able  to  suppress  revolt,  and  even 
to  undertake  conquests,  not  on  land  only, 
but,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  assures  us,  beyond  seas, 
there  must  be  some  organization,  some 
machinery,  some  occult  governing  power, 
which  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  only  not  told 
us  of,  but  the  existence  of  which  seems  hardly 
to  be  compatible  with  his  account  of  the 
court,  and  the  persons  who  compose  it. 

There  is  one  institution,  indeed,  of  which 
he  gives  us,  more  svx>^  a  full  and  amusing 
account.  The  ^^  Zelators,"  such  being  the 
nearest  word  in  literal  translation  of  their 
Arabic  designation,  are  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber. "  On  these  twenty-two  Feysul  con- 
ferred absolute  power  for  the  extirpation  of 
whatever  was  contrary  to  Wahabee  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  to  good  morals  in  general, 
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from  the  capital  firstly,  and  then  from  the 
entire  empire.  No  Eoman  censors  in  their 
palmy  days  had  a  hieher  range  of  anthority, 
or  were  less  fettered  by  all  ordinary  re- 
strictions. Not  only  were  these  Zelators 
to  denounce  offenders,  bat  they  might  also 
in  their  own  unchallenged  right  inflict  the 
penalty  incurred,  beat  and  fine  at  discretion, 
nor  was  any  certain  limit  assigned  to  the 
amount  of  the  mulct  or  the  number  of  the 
blows." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  functions 
of  these  gentlemen  would  be  exercised  only 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  but  this  would  be 
quite  a  mistake.     Mr.  Palgrave  says  : — 

"  Furnished  with  such  powers,  and  backed  up 
by  the  whole  weight  of  goyemmeHt,  it  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  the  new  broom  swept  clean, 
and  that  the  first  institution  of  the  Zelators  was 
followed  by  root-and-branch  work.  Rank  it- 
self was  no  protection,  high  birth  no  shelter, 
and  private  or  political  enmities  now  found 
themselves  masters  of  their  aim.  Djeloo'wee, 
Feysul^s  own  brother,  was  beaten  with  rods  at 
the  door  of  the  king's  own  palace  for  a  whiff  of 
tobacco  smoke  ;  and  his  royal  kinsman  could 
not  or  would  not  interfere  to  save  him  from 
undergoing  at  fifty  an  ignominy  barely  endurable 
at  fifteen.  Soweylim,  the  prime  minister,  and 
predecessor  of  Mahboob,  was  on  a  similar  pre- 
text, but  in  reality  (so  said  universal  rumoar) 
at  the  instigation  of  a  competitor  for  his  post, 
seized  one  day  while  on  his  return  homeward 
from  the  castle,  thrown  down,  and  subjected  to 
so  protracted  and  so  cruel  a  fustigation  that  he 
expired  on  the  morrow.  If  such  was  the  chas- 
tisement prepared  for  the  first  personages  in  the 
state,  what  could  plebeian  offenders  expect? 
Many  were  the  victims,  many  the  backs  that 
.  smarted  and  the  limbs  crippled  or  broken.  To- 
bacco vanished,  though  not  in  fumo^  and  torn 
silks  strewed  the  streets  or  rotted  on  the  dung- 
hills ;  the  mosques  were  crowded,  and  the  shops 
deserted.  In  a  few  weeks  the  exemplary  sem- 
blance of  the  outward  man  of  the  capital  might 
have  moved  the  admiration  of  the  first  Wahha- 
bee  himself."— Vol.  i.  p.  411. 

Having  pondered  on  this  formidable  array 
of  unlimited  and  apparently  irresponsible 
power,  backed  by  the  whole  strength  of  a 
despotic  government,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised  by  fanatical  Wahabys, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  further  on  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  only  practical  attempt 
to  exercise  those  powers  of  which  Mr.  Pal- 
grave speaks  as  of  his  own  knowledge  : — 

"  From  our  dogr  the  holy  squadron  passed  to 
that  of  the  Nfi'ib.  Here  a  thundering  knock 
was  at  once  answered  by  'Alee,  the  younger 
servant,  who  with  unsuspecting  rashness  flung 
the  entrance  wide  open.  No  quarter  to  Per- 
sians:  "  Throw  him  down,  beat  him,  purify 
his  hide,"  was  shouted  out  on  all  sides,  and  the 
foremost  laid  bold  of  the  astonished  Bhiya'ee  to 


inflict  the  legal  chastisement  But  'Alee  was  a 
big  strapping  lad,  and  not  easily  floored ;  he  soon 
tore  himself  away  from  his  weU-intentioned  exe- 
cutioners, and  rashed  into  the  interior  of  the 
house,  calling  madly  for  aid  on  his  brother 
Hasan.  Out  came  the  elder  with  a  pistol  in 
either  hand,  while  'Alee  having  picked  up  a  dag- 
ger brandished  it  fearfully ;  and  the  old  Na'tb, 
aroused  from  sleep  in  his  uptstairs  bedroom, 
leaned  over  the  parapet  in  his  dressing-gown, 
like  Shelley's  grey  tyrant  father,  and  screamed 
out  from  above  Persian  threats  and  curses.  The 
Zelators  turned  tail  and  fled  in  confusion;  'Alee 
and  Hasan  ran  after,  sword  and  pistol  in  hand, 
half-way  down  the  street,  beatin^^one,  kicking 
another,  and  leaving  a  third  sprawling  in  the 
dust."— Vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

Here  we  paused  to  consider  the  case  of 
these  unhappy  Sheeah  heretics,  who  had  so 
grossly  maltreated  this  '*  holy  squadron," 
"  backed  up  by  the  whole  weight  of  govern- 
ment," and  concluded  that  their  fate  would 
be  terrible.  That  the  Zelators,  though 
naturally  enough,  from  the  nature  of  their 
office,  not  very  popular,  should  not  have  been 
able,  in  the  streets  of  Biad,  to  command  as- 
sistance enough  to  protect  them  from  the  ^ 
personal  violence  of  foreign  heretics,  seemed 
strange.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  blows,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Arabs, 
can  be  atoned  only  by  blood,  would  meet  with 
condign  punishment, — ^but  not  a  bit  of  it. 

"  Without  delay  the  Na'ib  donned  his  clothes 
and  went  to  the  palace,  there  to  demand  justice 
for  the  housebreaking  aggression  thus  commit- 
ted, and  to  protest  very  reasonably  this  time 
against  the  absurdity  of  compulsory  attendance 
on  divine  worahip.  We  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  him,  since  our  affair  had  at 
any  rate  ended  smoothly.  But  Aboo-'Eysa, 
who  had  ffune  with  the  Na'ib,  played  the  orator 
in  our  behalf.  The  result  was  a  royal  order  is- 
sued to  the  Zelators  not  to  trouble  themselves 
further  about  us  and  our  doings  ;  while,  in  com- 
pensation for  past  insults,  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dor was  henceforth  treated  at  the  palace  with 
greater  decency  by  Mahboob  and  his  crew. " 

Now,  although  the  Na'ib,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  foreign  government,  was  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  demand  protection  for  him- 
self and  his  servants  from  such  intrusions, 
and  especially  from  attempts  to  enforce  by 
violence  the  spiritual  discipline  of  Biad  on 
the  two  members  of  his  establishment,  we 
must  confess  that  the  Zelators,  of  whose 
irresistible  and  irresponsible  power  Mr.  Pal- 
grave had  led  us  to  form  so  very  exalted  an 
idea,  shrunk,  in  our  estimation,  after  this 
affair,  into  the  dimensions  of  ordinary  and 
not  very  formidable  beadles,  who  were  kept 
well  in  hand,  and  whose  power  was  very  far 
from  being  either  unlimited  or  irresponsible. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  moral  condi- 
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tion  of  the  Wahaby  capital  is  as  repulsive  a 
picture  of  human  depravity  as  we  remember 
to  have  met  with,  and  he  attributes  its  bad 
pre-eminence  in  vice  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  enforce  religious  observ- 
ance : — 

"Meanwhile  poor  morality  fares  little  better 
in  this  Pharisaical  land  than  in  Bnrns's  Kilmar- 
nock, or  Holy  Fair.  True,  lights  are  extin- 
guished an  hour  or  so  after  sunset,  and  street- 
walking  rigorously  inhibited;  while  in  the  day- 
time not  even  a  child  may  play  by  the  roadside ; 
not  a  man  laugh  out  True,  profane  instru- 
ments of  music  -disturb  not  the  sacred  hum  of 
Ooranic  lectures,  and  no  groups  of  worldly  mirth 
offend  serious  eyes  in  the  market-place.  But 
profligacy  of  all  kinds,  even  sudi  as  language 
refuses  to  name,  is  riper  here  than  in  Damascus 
and  Seyda  themselves,  and  the  comparative  de- 
cency of  most  other  Arab  towns  sets  off  the 
blackness  of  Biad  in  stronger  and  stranger  con- 
trast. *  A  government  which,  not  content  with 
repressing  scandalous  excesses,  demands  from 
its  subjects  fervent  and  austere  piety,  will  soon 
discover  that,  while  attempting  to  render  an 
impossible  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  lins 
in  truth  only  promoted  vice,'  is  one  of  the 
many  just  remarks  of  a  well-known  modern 
author.  In  fact,  most  of  what  Macaulay  ob- 
serves on  this  very  topic  in  his  *  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays, '  whether  his  theme  be  the 
Rump  Parliament  and  Puritan  austerity,  or  the 
hideous  reaction  of  immorality  under  the  reign 
of  the  latter  Stuarts,  may  be  almost  literally 
'  applied  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Arab 
kingdom  of  sdnts,  while  it  foretells  a  future 
inevitably  not  i«mote. " — ^VoL  ii.  pp.  24, 25. 

Mr.  Palgrave  may  have  authentic  informa- 
tion whi(£  entitles  him  to  institute  these 
hideous  comparisons,  and  to  decide  that  Biad 
is  more  infamous  than  even  Damascus  or 
Seyda ;  but  as  the  information  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded  must  have  been  derived 
from  other  persons,  and  as  we  have  not 
learned  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  all  that 
his  informants  have  told  him,  or  on  his  power 
to  discriminate  between  such  of  their  stories 
or  statements  as  are  true  and  such  aa  are 
not,  observing,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Palgrave 
hates  the  Wahabys  and  their  whole  system 
with  a  cordial  hatred,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
accept  his  decision  as  infallible,  or  his 
account  as  unquestionable.  We  prefer  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment  for  the  present,  consider- 
ing it  not  impossible,  bad  Colonel  Pelly  seen 
as  much  of  the  people  of  Biad  as  he  saw  of 
their  chief,  Feysul^  that  his  picture  of  the  one 
might  have  been  as  unlike  Mr.  Palgrave's  as 
his  portrait  of  the  other  undoubtedly  is. 

The  travellers  were  all  along  regarded  as 
spies,  which  Mr.  Palgrave  seems  to  admit 
that  they  were ;  and  having  offended  the 
truculent  Abd- Allah,  the  son  of  Feysul,  who 
threatened  their  lives,  and  seemed  determined 
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to  drive  them  from  Biad,  they  found  it  pru- 
dent to  decamp  quietly,  and  proceed  to  Hof- 
hoof,  in  the  Wahaby  district  of  Haza,  to 
which,  although  they  had  for  a  time  been 
permitted  to  remain  at  Biad,  they  had  on 
their  first  arrival  been  directed  to  betake 
themselves.  They  performed  the  journey 
without  molestation,  and  at  Hofhoof  lodged 
in  the  house  of  their  friend  Aboo  Eysa, 
whose  home  and  family  were  in  that  town. 

As  they  approached  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  they  observed  a  very  perceptible 
change  in  the  appearance,  thedress,  the  man- 
ners, and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
even  some  difference  in  their  language,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  tribes  in  the  in- 
terior. The  people  of  Hasa  had  lon^  main- 
tained  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
other  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf, 
which  had  in  some  respects  modified  their 
habits  and  character.  Mr.  Palgrave  is  thus 
led  into  the  following  singular  statement  i^-— 

"  The  European  public  is  deluged  with  ac- 
counts of  Arab  customs,  Arab  ways,  Arab 
qualities,  houses,  dresses,  women,  warriors,  and 
what  not;  the  most  part  from  materials  col- 
lected in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  'Irak, 
perhaps  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  :  or  at 
the  best  in  Djiddah  and  on  the  Bed  Sea 
coast.  Sometimes  a  romantic  spirit  will  fur- 
nish scenes  among  the  hybrid  Bedouins  of  Pal- 
myra as  portraits  of  Arab  life;  sometimes  we 
are  invited  to  study  Arab  society  in  a  divan  at 
Cairo  or  Aleppo.  Such  narratives,  liowever 
accurate  they  may  be  for  the  localities  and 
races  they  describe,  have  not  an  equal  claim 
to  the  title  of  correct  delineations  of  Arabs 
and  of  Arab  customs.  The  case  appears  to  me 
much  as  if  the  description  of  a  backwoods- 
man of  Ohio  should  be  given  for  a  faitbful  por- 
trait of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  or  the  ways  and 
doings  of  Con  naught  for  a  sketch  of  Norfolk 
life  and  manners.  Syria  and  l^pt,  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad,  even  less  Mosoul  and  Algiers, 
are  not  Arabia,  nor  are  their  inhabitants  i^abs. 
The  populations  alluded  to  are  instead  a  mix- 
ture of  Cnrdes,  Turcomans,  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Armenians,  Berbers,  Greeks,  Turks,  Copts, 
Albanians,  Chaldoans,  not  to  mention  the  rem- 
nants of  other  and  older  races,  with  a  little,  a 
very  little  Arab  blood,  one  in  twenty  at  most, 
and  that  little  rediluted  by  local  and  territorial 
influences.  That  all  more  or  less  speak  Arabic 
is  a  fact  which  gives  them  no  more  claim  to  be 
numbered  among  Arabs,  than  speaking  bad 
English  makes  an  Englishman  of  a  native  of 
Oonnaught  or  of  Texas.  For  the  popular  figure 
of  the  Bedouin,  I  must  add,  that  even  were 
he  sketched,  as  he  rarely  is,  from  the  genuine 
nomade  of  Arabia,  it  would  be  no  juster  to 
bring  him  forward  as  an  example  of  Arab  life 
and  society,  than  to  publish  the  'Pickwick 
Papers,'  or  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  with  'Scenes 
in  High  Life,'  or  'Tales  of  the  Howards,' 
on  the  back.  These  unlucky  and  much-talked 
of  Bedouins  in  the  Syrian,  also  miscalled  Ara- 
bian, desert,  are  in  fact  only  hybrids,  crosses 
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between  Turcoman  and  Curdish  tribes,  with  a 
small  and  qnestionable  infusion  of  Arab  blood, 
and  that  too  none  of  the  best,  like  a  wine- 
glass of  thin  claret  poured  into  a  tumbler  of 
water.  In  short,  among  these  races,  town  or 
Bedouin,  we  have  no  real  authentic  Arabs. 
Arabia  and  Arabs  begin  south  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  west  of  Basrah  and  Zobeyr,  east  of 
Kerals:  and  the  Red  Sea.  Draw  a  line  across 
from  the  top  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  top  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  what  is  below  that  line  is  alone 
Arab :  and  even  then  do  not  reckon  the  pilgrim 
route,  it  is  half  Turkish ;  nor  Medina,  it  is  cos- 
mopolitan; nor  the  sea-coast  of  Yemen,  it  is 
Indo- Abyssinian ;  least  of  all  Mecca,  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  Mahometans  of  all  kinds,  nations, 
and  lands,  and  where  every  trace  of  Arab  iden- 
tity has  long  since  been  effaced  by  promiscuous 
immorality  and  the  corruption  of  ages.  Mascat 
and  Eateef  must  also  stand  with  Mokha  and 
'Aden  on  the  list  of  exceptions."— Vol.  ii.  p. 
162. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is  apparent. 
Having  led  his  readers  to  believe  that  Cen- 
tral Arabia  was  an  unknown  country  till  he 
visited  it,  Mr.  Palgrave  now  wishes  to  per- 
suade them  that  there  are  no  genuine  Arabs 
anywhere  else ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
no  one  has  ever  seen  genuine  Arabs  except 
himself.  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt,  and 
others,  whol9aw  only  the  mongrel  Arabs  of 
Mocha,  Yemen,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  Hejaz,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  Mr. 
Palgrave  alone  is  to  be  trusted. 

Seriously,  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  preceeding  ex- 
tract is  very  absurd.  It  is  the  hasty  utter- 
ance of  a  man  who  is  ill-informe4  on  the 
subject,  and  wiiose  overweening  confidence 
leads  him  to  mistake  his  own  fancies  for 
&cts. 

There  are  several  tribes,  one  part  of  which 
inhabits  the  country  south  and  west  of  Mr. 
Palgrave's  line,  while  another  part  inhabits, 
for  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
countries  beyond  it.  Let  us  take,  £>r  exam- 
ple, the  great  tribe  Shammar.  They  have 
their  head-quarters,  so  to  speak,  at  Djebel 
Shammar,  or,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  it,  Djebel 
Shomer,  but  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
tribe  spend  the  greater  part  of  every  year,  and 
some  clans  or  divisions  often  spend  a  whole 
year  or  more,  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by 
Mr.  Palgrave,  pitching  their  tents  and  feed- 
ing their  flocks,  in  Irak  and  in  Mesopotamia ; 
but  there  is  a  frequent  interchange  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  between  the  nomade  and 
the  settled  portions.  Many  of  those  who  are 
in  tents  in  Irak  or  Mesopotamisf  own  lands  in 
Djebel  Shammar,  and  many  of  the  families 
residing  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  that 
district  have  flocks  with  the  nomades,  and 
some  member  of  the  family  in  their  tents. 
Acording  to  Mr.   Palgrave  the  Shamm?^ 


who  are  beyond  his  limits,  cease  to  be  Arabs, 
and  any  one  who  encountered  them  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  described  them  as  Arabs,  would 
be  imposing  on  the  public ;  but  whenever 
they  return  within  his  limits,  they  become 
Arabs  again,  and  he  may   describe  them  as 
such.     What  we  have  said  of  the  Shammar 
applies  equally  to  other  tribes,  who,  accord- 
ing to   Mr.   Palgrave,  would    be    genuine 
Arabs  when  within  his  limits,  and  would  not       | 
be  Arabs  at  all,  but  hybrids,  when  beyond 
them.     This  is  surely  very  childish. 

Except  with  regard  to  certain  limited  | 
classes  in  the  places  which  he  visited,  Mr.  | 
Palgrave's  notions  about  Arabs,  their  actual 
condition  and  locality,  seem  to  be  unac- 
countably misty  and  imperfect.  Of  this, 
the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  is  by  no 
means  the  only  indication  we  have  found  in 
his  book.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are,  beyond 
the  limits  specified  by  our  author,  Arabs  as 
genuine  or  '^  authentic  '^  as  any  to  be  found 
within  those  limits,  but  who  have  never  been 
to  the  south  of  his  fanciful  boundary.  "  Ex 
pede  Herculem,"  ho  tells  us  somewhere,  is 
an  excellent  adage ;  but  a  description  of  the 
foot  or  the  hand  does  not,  he  says,  always 
furnish  a  complete  Idea  of  the  body  or  the 
head.  This  is  quite  true,  and  he  is,  of 
Qourse,  to  give  us  the  whole ;  but  he  has  sim- 
ply reversed  the  process.  His  Hercules  is 
all  head,  without  body,  arm,  or  foot,  and 
without  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

From  Hofhoof  the  travellers  proceeded  to 
Kateef,  in  order  to  embark  at  that  port  for 
Bahrein.  At  Kateef  they  found  the  negro 
Wahaby  governor  occupying  a  building,  hy 
tradition  attributed  to  Karmat,  founder  of 
the  Karmathite  sect,  which,  for  some  fifty 
years  during  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  the  dominant  power  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia,  and  carried  its  ravages  to 
Syria.  If  this  tradition  be  well  founded,  it 
would  settle  a  point  in  Arabian  geography 
which  puzzled  Niebuhr,  and  over  which  the 
ffeneraUy  sure-footed  D'Herbelot  stumbled ; 
but  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  care  for  these 
things.  He  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
building  is  not  of  the  tenth,  but  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century ;  but  the  rea- 
sons he  assigns  are  not  satisfactory ;  and  we 
are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  believe  the  tra- 
dition which  would  identify  Kateef  with  the 
Hajar  of  theKarmathlans,  and  the  building 
referred  to  with  the  palace  whioh  Karmat 
built  there,  and  called  Mahadia.  Had  Mr. 
Palgrave  been  aware  of  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  question,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  decide  it. 

From  Kateef  the  travellers  proceeded  to 
Bahrein,  where  Aboo  Eysa  joined  them. 
Here  they  separated,  Barakat,  the  youth  of 
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Zahlah,  proceeding  with  Aboo  Ejsa  to  Aboo 
Shabr,  commonly  called  Bushire,  while  Mr. 
Palgrave  with  a  servant  of  Aboo  Ejsa's 
named  Yoosef  (Joseph)  Ebn-Khamees,  who 
was  charged  with  presents  for  chiefs  on  the 
coast,  and  for  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  took 
shipping  for  Oman,  their  altimate  destipa- 
tion  being  Muscat.  Off  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Oman^heir  barque  foundered  in  a 
gale;  most  of  the  passengers  and  some  of  the 
crew  perished,  but  our  traveller,  his  compan- 
ion Yoosef^  the  skipper,  and  some  others, 
took  to  the  boat  and  got  ashore.  The  whole 
account  of  the  gale  and  the  shipwreck  is  well 
told,  and  has  a  strong  Arab  smack  about  it, 
from  its  family  resemblance  to  a  similar  ca- 
tastrophe that  befell  Sindbad  the  sailor  some- 
where thereabouts.  But  we  shall  not  follow 
Mr.  Palgrave  into  Oman.  Any  one  who 
may  desire  accurate  information  regarding 
that  part  of  Arabia  will  find  it  in  Wellsted. 
Before  concluding,  we  desire  to  say,  that 
had  we  considered  Mr.  Palgrave's  Central 
Arabia  an  ordinary  book  of  travels  in  the 
East)  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  it  so  much  in  detail,  or  to  point 
out  the  errors  to  which  we  have  directed  at- 
tention. It  is  because  we  consider  Mr.  Pal- 
grave no  ordinary  traveller,  and  no  ordinary 
writer,  that  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  deal 
with  him  as  we  have  done.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  this  is  his  first  effort ;  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  not  be  his  last ;  and  that,  when 
he  next  comes  before  the  public,  it  will  be 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  serious  re- 
sponsibility incurred  by  every  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  instruct  his  fellows.  We  hope 
that  the  success  of  his  first  venture  will  not 
mislead  him ;  that  he  will  not  be  content  to 
be  read  and  laid  aside  like  the  last  new  novel 
or  romance ;  that  by  abating  his  confidence 
and  recognising  the  necessity  for  careful  in- 
vestigation and  diligent  research  In  order  to 
get  at  the  "  truth  of  fact,"  and  by  not  ap- 
preciating beyond  its  value  the  "  truth  of  im- 
agination," he  may  yet  give  us  a  book  of  trav- 
els of  the  highest  class.  We  believe  he  has 
it  in  him,  if  he  can  but  resist  the  tempta- 
tions which  have  prevented  him  from  accom- 
plishing that  object  in  the  attractive  book 
which  we  now  close. 


Abt.  II. — ^A  Jacobite  Family. 

Did  you  ever,  when  journeying  along  a 
road  at  night,  look  in  curiously  at  some  cot- 
tage window,  and  like  a  happier  Enoch  Ar- 
den,  watch  unseen  the  bright  life  within,  and 
all  the  naiVB  ongoings  of  the  household  ? 

Such  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  a  Jac- 


obite family  in  the  latter  half  of  last  cen- 
tury we  have  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying, 
and  we  wish  we  could  tell  our  readers  half 
as  vividly  what  it  has  told  to  us.  We  shall 
try. 

On  the  river  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire — ^best 
known  to  the  world  by  its  Auld  Brig,  which 
Lord  Byron,  photography,  and  its  own  ex- 
ceeding beauty  have  made  famous — is  the 
house  of  Stoneywood,  four  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  for  many  generations  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lords  Frazer  of  Muchals,  now 
Castle  Frazer,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  many 
noble  castles  in  that  region,  where  some  now 
nameless  architect  has  left  so  many  memo- 
rials of  the  stately  life  of  their  strong-brained 
masters,  and  of  his  own  quite  singular  genius 
for  design. 

Stoneywood  was  purchased  near  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  Century,  from  the  Lord  Fraz- 
er of  that  time,  by  John  Moir  of  Ellon, 
who  had  sold  his  own  estate,  as  tradition 
tells,  in  the  following  way : — Bailie  Gordon, 
a  weadthy  Edinburgh  merchant,*  made  a 
bargain  with  the  Laird  of  Ellon,  when  in  his 
cups,  to  sell  his  estate  at  a  price  greatly  un- 
der its  value.  The  country  folk,  who  la- 
mented the  passing  away  of  the  old  family,, 
and  resented  the  trick  of  the  bailie,  relieved 
themselves .  by  pronouncing  their  heaviest 
malediction,  and  prophesying  some  near  and 
terrible  judgment.  Strangely  enough,  the 
curse,  in  i^Q  post  hoe  sense,  was  not  causeless. 
A  short  time  after  the  purchase  an  awful  ca- 
lamity befell  Mr.  Gordon's  family. 

Its  story  has  been  told  by  a  master  pen, 
that  which  gave  us  Matthew  Wald  and 
Adam  Blair;  \Sind  the  murderer  JMPKean, 
We  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  gen- 
eration, which,  we  fear,  is  neglecting  the 
great  writers  of  the  past  in  the  wild  relish 
and  exuberance  of  the  too  copious  present. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  when  the  world  only 
reads  what  was  written  yesterday,  and  will 
be  forgotten  to-morrow. 


"  Gabriel  was  a  preacher  or  licentiate  of  the 
Kirk,  employed  as  domestic  tutor  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  for 
pupils  two  fine  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years,  of  age. 
The  tutor  entertained,  it  seems,  some  partiality 
for  the  Abigail  of  the  children's  mother,  and  it 
so  happened,  that  one  of  his  pupils  observed 
him  kiss  the  girl  one  day  in  passing  through  an 
anteroom,  where  she  was  sitting.  The  little 
fellow  carried  this  interesting  piece  of  intelli- 
gence to'his  brother,  and  both  of  them  mention- 
ed it  by  way  of'a  good  jolte  to  their  mother  the 
same  evening.  Whether  the  lady  had  dropped 
some  hint  of  what  she  had  heard  to  her  maid  or 
whether  she  had  done  so  to  the  preacher  himself, 
I  have  not  learned ;  bat  so  it  was,  that  he  found 
he  hadbeen  discovered,  and  by  what  means  also. 
The  idea  of  having  been  detected  in  such  a  trivial 
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trespass  was  eoongh  to  poison  forever  the  spirit 
of  this  javenile  Presbyterian — ^his  whole  sonl 
became  filled  with  the  blackest  demons  of  rage, 
and  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  his  indignation 
the  instruments  of  what  be  conceived  to  be  so 
deadly  a  disgrace.  It  was  Sunday,  and  after 
going  to  the  chnrch  as  nsual  with  hispnpils,  be 
led  them  out  to  walk  in  the  country — ^for  the 
ground  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
now  stands,  was  then  considered  ostJie  country 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  After  passing 
calmly,  to  all  appearance,  through  several  of  the 
green  fields,  which  have  now  become  streets  and 
squares,  he  came  to  a  place  more  lonely  than  the 
rest,  and  there  drawing  a  large  clasp-knife  from 
his  pocket,  he  at  once  stabbed  the  elder  of  his 
pupils  to  the  heart.  The  younger  boy  gazed  on 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  fled  with  shrieks 
of  terror ;  but  the  murderer  pursued  with  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him  also  as 
soon  as  he  was  overtaken.  The  whole  of  this 
shocking  scene  was  observed  distinctly  from  the 
Old  Town,  by  innumerable  crowds  of  people, 
who  were  near  enough  io  see  every  motion  of 
the  murderer,  and  hear  the  cries  of  the  infants, 
although  the  deep  ravine  between  them  and  the 
place  of  blood,  was  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  rescue.  The  tutor 
sat  down  upon  the  spot,  jpimediately  after  hav- 
ing concluded  his  butchery,  as  if  in  a  stupor  of 
despur  and  madness,  and  was  only  roused  to 
his  recollection  by  the  touch  of  the  hands  that 
seized  him. 

"  It  so  happened  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  were  assembled  together  in  their  council- 
room,  waiting  till  it  should  be  time  for  them 
to  walk  to  church  in  procession  (as  is  their 
custom),  when  the  crowd  drew  near  with  their 
captive.  The  horror  of  the  multitude  was 
communicated  to  them,  along  with  their  intel- 
ligence, and  they  ordered  the  wretch  to  be 
brought  at  once  into  their  presence.  It  is  an 
old  law  in  Scotland,  that  when  a  murderer  is 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  guilt  (or,  as  they  call 
it,  red'hand)^  he  may  be  immediately  executed, 
without  any  formality  or  delay.  Never  surely 
could  a  more  fitting  occasion  be  !fonnd  for  car- 
rying this  old  law  into  effect.  Gabriel  was 
hanged  Within  an  hour  after  the  deed  was 
done,  the  red  knife  being  suspended  from  his 
neck,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocents  scarcely 
dry  upon  his  fingers."  * 

The  boys  were  the  sons  of  the  new  Laird 
of  Ellon.  It  adds  something  to  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  story  that  it  was  the  woman 
who  urged  the  wretched  youth  to  the  deed. 
We  remember  well  this  Gabriel's  Road^ 
the  lane  leading  up  past  "  Ambrose's,"  the 
scene  of  the  famous  Nodes,  It  is  now  cov- 
ered by  the  new  Register  Office  buildings. 

But  to  return  to  the  ex- Laird  of  Ellon. 
Mr.  Moir,  having  lost  one  eslate,  forthwith 
set  about  acquiring  another,  and  purchased 
Muchalk,  its  Lord  having  got  into  difficul- 
ties.    The  lady  of  the  Castle,  loath,  we  doubt 

*  Peter'9  Zettert  io  hU  KifufoUc,  vol  it 


not,  to  leave  her  "  bonnie  house,"  persuaded 
Mr.  Moir  to  take  instead,  the  properties 
of  Stoueywood,  Watterton,  Clintertj,  and 
Oreenbum,  on  Don  side,  which  were  after- 
wards conjoined  under  the  name  of  the  bar- 
rony  of  Stoneywood.  The  grateful  Lady 
of  Frazer  sent  along  with  the  title-deeds  a 
five-guinea  gold  piece — a  talisman  which 
was  religiously  preserved  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  family  of  Stoneywood  seem  from  the 
earliest  record  down  to  theur  close,  to  have 
been  devotedly  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  In  the  old  house  there  long  huBg 
a  portrait  of  Bishop  Juxoja,  who  attended 
Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold,  and  through  this 
prelate  must  have  come  a  still  more  preoious 
relic,  long  preserved  in  the  family,  and 
which  is  now  before  us,  the  Bible  which  the 
doomed  King  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  word  "  Ke- 
member,^'  having  beforehand  taken  off  his 
cloak  and  presented  it  and  the  insignia  of 
the  Grarter  to  the  same  faithful  minister  and 
friend;  this  is  one  of  our  glimpses.  We 
have  the  sacred  and  royal  book  before  us 
now, — a  quarto,  printed  in  1637,  bound  in 
blue  velvet,  and  richly  embroidered  and 
embossed  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  There 
is  the  crown  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  fea- 
thers, showmg  it  had  belonged  to  Charles 
II.  when  prince.  He  must  have  given  it  to 
his  hapless  father,  as  the  C.  P.  is  changed 
into  C.  B.  Though  faded  it  looks  princely 
still. 

One  of  its  blank  leaves,  on  which  was 
written  "  Charles  Stuart  ano.  dom.  1648," 
was,  along  with  the  gold  piece,  pilfered  as 
follows : — 

"  Miss  Moir,  who  was  rather  of  an  unaccom- 
modating temper,  remained  alone  at  Stoney- 
wood for  a  year  longer,  and  in  fact  until  the 
sale  had  been  completed,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  quit.  The  retired  and  solitary  life  she 
led  during  this  last  period  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  a  woman  in  her  service,  of  the  name  of 
Margaret  Grant,  to  commit  various  thefts,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  paramour,  who  happened 
unfortunately  to  be  a  blacksmith.  By  his  means 
they  got  the  charter-chest  opened,  and  ab- 
stracted thence  the  prophetic  gold  piece,  gifted 
by  Lady  Fraser  two  hundred  years  before,  and 
also  Bishop  Juxon's  valuable  legacy  of  King 
Charleses  Bible,  presented  to  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  gold  piece  was  readily  made  avail- 
able, and  was,  of  course,  never  recovered,  but 
the  Bible  proved  to  be  a  more  difficult  treasure 
to  deal  with,  it  being  generally  known  in  the 
county  to  be  an  heirloom  of  the  Stoneywood 
family,  and  accordingly,  when  she  offered  it  for 
sale  in  Aberdeen,  she  became  aware  that  she 
was  about  to  be  detected.  She  took  the  pre- 
caution to  abscond,  and  suspecting  that  mis- 
chief might  come  of  so  sacrilegious  a  theft,  she 
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oame  hj  night  to  Stoneywood,  and  deposited 
the  Bible  at  the  foot  of  a  large  chestnut  tree 
which  overshaded  the  entrance  of  the  front 
court  of  the  house,  where  it  was  found  next 
morning.'  However,  it  did  not  return  altoge- 
ther unscathed  by  its  excursion,  for  a  book- 
seller in  Aberdeen,  to  whom  it  had  been  offered 
for  sale,  had  the  cunning,  or  rather  the  rascality. 
to  abstract  the  blank  leaf  on  which  the  royal 
martyr's  autograph  was  inscribed,  which  he 
managed  to  paste  upon  another  old  Bible,  so 
dexterously  as  not  to  be  easily,  disooyered,  and 
actually  profited  by  his  fraud,  in  disposing  of 
his  counterfeit  Bible  to  the  Earl  of  I^fe  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  in  whose  library  it 
now  figures  as  King  Charles's  Bible,  while  the 
origin<u  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
representatiye  of  the  family  to  whom  it  de- 
scended by  inheritance,  and  in  its  appearance 
bears  ample  testimony  to  its  authenticity.'^ 

To  go  back  to  Stoneywood.  The  Laird 
is  now  there;  his  eldest  son,  James,  has 
married  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Erskine 
of  Pittoderie,  and  the  yomn^  bride  has  got 
from  her  mother  a  green  siUc  purse  with  a 
thousand  merks  in  it,  and  the  injunction 
never  to  borrow  from  the  purse  except  in 
some  great  extremity,  and  never  to  forget 
to  pat  in  from  time  to  time  what  she  could 
spare,  however  small,  ending  with  the  wish, 
'^  May  its  sides  never  meet."  The  daughter 
was  worthy  of  the  mother,  and  became  a 
"/wM^  wife,"  as  appears  by  the  following 
picturesque  anecdote.  Young  Moir  was 
going  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Green- 
bum  to  the  fair  to  buy  cattle ;  the  green 
purse  was  in  requisition,  and  his  wife,  then 
nursing  her  first  child,  went  with  him. 
While  he  was  makins  his  market,  she  re- 
mained outside,  and  observing  a  tidy  young 
woman  sitting  by  the  roadside,  suckling  her 
child,  she  made  up  to  her  and  sat  down  by 
her  side.  Waiting,  she  soon  got  as  hungry 
for  her  own  baby  as  doubtless  it  was  for 
her,  so  proposed  to  comfort  nerself  by  taking 
the  woman's  child.  This  was  done,  the 
young  mother  considering  it  a  sreat  honour 
to  have  a  leddy's  milk  for  herl)aby.  Mrs. 
Moir,  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed  or  recog- 
nised, had  the  woman*s  cloak  thrown  over 
her  head,  she  setting  off  into  the  fair  to  see 
what  her  husband  was  about  She  was 
hardly  eone,  when  a  man  came  suddenly  be- 
hind Mrs.  Moir,  and  has^y  lifting  up  the 
comer  of  the  plaid,  threw  something  into 
her  kp,  saying,  «  Tak'  tent  o'  that ! "  and 
was  off  before  Mrs.  Moir  could  see  his' face. 
In  her  lap  was  the  green  purse,  with  all  its 
gear  untouched  I 

Embarrassed  with  her  extempore  nursling 
and  doak,  she  could  not  go  to  her  husband, 
but  the  young  woman  returning,  she  went 
at  once  in  search ;  and  found  him  concluding 


a  bargain  for  some  cows.  He  asked  her  to 
wait  outside  the  tent  till  he  settled  with  the 
dealer;  in  they  went;  presently  a  cry  of 
consternation;  in  goes  the  purse-bearer, 
counts  out  the  money,  tables  it,  and  taking 
her  amazed  "man  "  by  the  arm,  commanded 
him  to  go  home. 

What  a  pleasant  little  tale  Boccaccio,  or 
Chaucer,  or  our  own  Dunbar  would  have 
made  of  this  I 

From  it  you  may  divine  much  of  the 
character  of  this  sicear  wife.  Ever  after- 
wards when  the  Stoneywood  couple  left 
home  they  confided  the  purse  to  their  body 
servant,  John  Gunn ;  for  in  those  days  no 
gentleman  travelled  without  his  purse  of 
gold ;  and  although  we  have  a  shrewd  guess 
that  this  same  John  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
theft  and  the  recovery  of  the  purse  on  the 
fair  day,  he  was  as  incorruptible  ever  after- 
wards as  is  Mr.  Gla4stone  with  our  larger 
purse. 

This  John  Gunn  was  one  of  tiiose  now 
extinct  functionaries  who,  like  the  piper, 
were  the  lifelong  servants  of  the  house, 
claiming  often  some  kindred  with  the  chief, 
and  with  entire  fidelity  and  indeed  abject 
submission,  mingling  a  familiarity,  many 
amusing  instances  of  which  are  given  in 
Dean  Kamsay's  book,  and  by  Miss  Stirling 
Graham.  John,  though  poor,  had  come  of 
gentle  blood,  the  Gunns  of  Koss-shire;  he 
went  into  the  army,  from  which,  his  High- 
land pride  being  wounded  by  some  affront, 
he  deserted,  and  joined  a  band  of  roving 
gipsies  called  Cairds.*     His  great  strength 


*  We  all  remember  Sir  Walter^s  song ;  doubtless, 
like  ^  ta  fiUiaat  Fhairahon,"  our  John  Guna  was  **  a 
superior  person,"  but  there  most  have  been  much 
of  the  same  fierce,  perilous  stuff  in  him,  and  the 
same  fine  incoherence  in  his  transactionfl : — 

"  Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing, 
Blithely  dance  the  Highland  fling, 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
Fleecb  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 
Hoop  a  leglan,  clout  a  pan, 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man ; 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin,  « 

Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin ; 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  moir-fowl i'  the  drift: 
Water-bailiffs,  rangers,  keepers. 
He  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepers ; 
Not  for  bounttth,  or  reward, 
Daur  they  mell  wi*  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill. 
Fast  as  nostler-wife  can  fill ; 
Dka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor, 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker : 
When  he 's  fou  he*8  stout  and  saucy, 
Keeps  the  oantle  o*  the  causey ; 
Highland  chief  and  Lawland  laird  • 
Maun  gie  way  to  Donald  Caird. 
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and  courage  soon  made  John  oaptain  4)f  his 
band,  which  for  years  levied  blaokrmail  over 
the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

John  got  tired  of  his  gipsy  life,  and  en- 
tered Stoneywood's  service,  retaining,  how- 
ever, his  secret  headship  of  the  Cairds,  and 
using  this  often  in  Bobin  Hood  fashion, 
generously,  for  his  friends.  So  little  was 
this  shady  side  of  his  life  known  in  the 
countryside,  that  his  skill  in  detecting  theft 
and  restoring  lost  property  was  looked  upon 
as  not  "canny,"  and  due  to  "the  second 
sight" 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Grant,  younger  of 
Ballindalloch,  was  dining  at  Stoneywood. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  Brigade, 
and  had  come  home  to  raise  men  for  a  com- 
pany, which  only  wanted  twelve  of  its  com- 
plement. He  was  lamenting  this  to  Mr. 
Moir,  who  jocularly  remarked,  that  "  if  John 
Gunn,"  who  was  standing  behind  his  chair, 
'^oanna  help  ye,  deil  xens  wha  can."  Upon 
which  John  asked  Mr.  Grant  when  he  could 
have  his  men  ready  to  ship  to  Holland. 
V  Immediately,"  was  the  reply.  "  Weel  a 
weel,  BallindaLloch,  tak'  yer  road  at  ainoe 
for  Aberdeen,  tak'  out  a  passage  for  them 
and  twelve  mair,  and  send  me  word  when  ye 
sail,  and,  if  ye  keep  it  to  yoursell,  yell  find 
your  ither  men  a' .ready."  Mr*  Grant  knew 
his  man,  and  made  his  arrangements.  The 
twelve  men  made  their  appearance  with  John 
at  their  head.  When  they  found  what  was 
their  destination  they  grumbled,  but  John, 
between  fleeching  and  fly  ting,  praised  them  as 
a  set  of  strapping  fellows ;  told  them  they 
would  soon  come  back  again  with  their  pock- 
ets full  of  gold.  They  went  and  never  re- 
turned, finding  better  quarters  abroad,  and 
thus  John  got  rid  of  some  of  his  secret  con- 
federates that  were  getting  troublesome. 

Another  of  John's  exploits  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent line.  Mr.  Moir  had  occasion  to  go  to 
London,  taking  John  with  him  of  course. 
He  visited  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Wintoun, 
then  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower 
for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion  of  1715. 
The  Earl  was  arranging  his  affairs,  and  the 
family  books  and  papers  had  been  allowed 
to  be  carried  into  his  cell  in  a  large  hamper, 
which  went  and  came  as  occasion  needed. 
John,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size  and 
strength,  undertook,  if  the  Earl  put  himself, 
instead  of  his  charters,  into  the  hamper,  to 

Steek  the  awmrie,  lock  the  kist, 
Klse  some  gear  will  suae  be  mist ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings : 
Dunta  o'  kebbuck,  taits  o*  woo, 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  soo ; 
Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard — 
'Ware  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird  I  " 


take  it  under  his  arm  as  usual,  and  so  he 
did,  walking  lightly  out.  Lord  Wintoun  re- 
tired to  Bome,  where  he  died  in  1749. 

On  "  the  rising  "  in  the  '45  John  joined 
young  Stoneywood,  his  master's  son,  but  b&- 
fore  telling  his  adventures  in  that  unhappy- 
time,  we  must  go  back  a  bit. 

The  grandson  of  old  Stoneywood,  James, 
bom  in  1710,  was  now  a  handsome  young 
man,  six  feet  two  in  height,  and  of  a  great 
spirit.  As  his  grandfather  and  father  were 
still  alive,  he  entered  into,  foreign  trade ;  his 
mother,  our  keen  friend  of  the  green  purse, 
meantime  looking  out  for  a  rich  marriage  for 
her  son,  fixed  on  Lady  ChristiaD,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  widow  of  Fraser 
of  Fraser ;  but  our  young  Tertius  liked  not 
the  widow,  nor  his  cousin  of  Pittoderie, 
though  her  father  offered  to  settle  his  estate 
on  him ;  Lord  Forbes's  daughter  with  a  toch- 
er of  40,000  merks  was  also  scorned.  And 
all  for  the  same  and  the  best  reason.  He 
was  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Margaret  Mac- 
kenzie of  Ardross.  It  was  the  old  storj, 
— Uehend  und  geliebt  But  their  '^  bright 
thing,"  though  it  did  not  in  the  end  "  come 
to  confusion,"  did  not  for  a  time  "run 
smooth."  Thomas,  his  brother,  a  sailor,  was 
likewise  bewitched  by  the  lovely  cousin. 
He  was  refused,  found  out  the  reason,  and 
in  his  rage  and  jealousy  intercepted  the  let- 
ters between  the  lovers  for  three  long  miser- 
able years,  James  living  all  the  time  at  Sto- 
neywood, and  she  far  away  in  Eoss-shire. 
The  unworthy  sailor  made  his  way  to  Ard- 
ross, asked  Margaret  and  her  sister  why 
they  didn't  ask  for  James,  and  then  told 
them  he  was  just  going  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Erskine  of  Pittoderie,  and  to  have  the 
estate.  Margaret,  thus  cruelly  struck,  said, 
"  Thomas,  ye  know  my  bindin',  I  have  been 
aye  true ;  I  have  angered  my  father,  and  re- 
fused a  rich  and  a  good  man,  and  Fllbe  true 
till  James  himseP  is  fause,"  and  like  a  frosen 
lily,  erect  on  its  stem,  she  left  them — to  pass 
her  night  in  tears. 

James  was  as  true  as  his  Margaret ;  and 
his  grandfather  and  father  agreed  to  his  mar- 
riage, under  a  singular  condition :  the  bulk 
of  the  rents  were  settled  in  annuity  on  the 
two  seniors,  and  the  estate  made  over  to  the 
young  laird  in  fee-simple.  The  seniors  did 
not  long  cumber  him  or  the  land ;  they  both 
died  within  the  year.  Straightway  James 
was  off  to  Ardross  to  claim  his  Margaret 
He  came  late  at  night,  and  "  rispit  at  the 
ring."  Murdo,  the  young  laird,  rose  and 
let  him  in,  sending  a  message  to  his  sister  to 
get  a  bedroom  ready  for  his  cousin  Stonev- 
wood.  Miss  Erskine  of  Pittoderie  was  m 
the  house  as  it  so  happened,  and  old  Lady 
Ardross,  in  her  ignorance,  thinking  young 
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Moir  was  after  her,  wrathfolly  sent  word  to 
him  that  he  mast  not  disturb  the  family,  but 
might  share  Murdo's  bed.  Poor  Mar^ret 
said  little  and  slept  less,  and  coming  down 
before  the  rest  in  the  early  morning  to  make 
ready  the  breakfast,  she  found  her  cousin 
there  alone :  they  made  good  use  of  their 
time,  we  may  be  sure,  and  the  cruel  mystery 
about  the  letters  was  all  cleared  up. 

James  and  Thomas  never  met  till  they 
were  both  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  the 
old  men  embraced,  forgiving  and  forgiven. 

The  lovers  were  married  at  Ardross  in 
September  1740,  and  they  came  to  Stoney- 
wood,  where  our  stern  old  lady  gloomed  up- 
on them  in  her  displeasure,  and  soon  left 
them,  to  live  in  Aberdeen,  speaking  to  her 
son  at  church,  but  never  once  noticing  his 
lovely  bride.  For  all  this  he  made  far  more 
than  up  by  the  tenderest  love  and  service. 
.  We  quote  the  touching  words  of  their  de- 
scendant: "With  the  only  recollection  I 
have  of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  in 
extreme  old  age,  their  sedate  and  primitive 
appearance,  and  my  veneration  for  them, 
makes  the  perusal  of  the  very  playful  and 
affectionate  letters  which  passed  betwixt 
them  at  this  early  period  of  their  lives  to 
me  most  amusing  and  oomie."  But  between 
these  times  there  intervened  long  years  of 
war,  and  separation,  perils  of  all  kmds,  exile, 
and  the  deaths  of  seven  lusty  sons  in  their 
youth. 

We  have  seen  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Moir  in 
her  prime,  in  the  possession  of  her  great- 
grandson  ;  it  shows  her  comely,  plump,  well- 
conditioned,  restful,  debonnair — just  the  wo- 
man for  the  strenuous,  big  Stoneywood's 
heart  to  safely  trust  in. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  young  Stoney- 
wood  had  a  violent  fever ;  the  mother  and 
the  cold  sister  came  to  his  bedside,  never 
once  letting  on  that  they  saw  his  wife ;  and 
Annie  Caw,  an  old  servant,  many  years  after, 
used  to  say  that  "  her  heart  was  like  to  break 
to  see  the  sweet  young  leddy  stannin'  the 
hale  day  in  silence,  pretendin'  to  look  out  at 
the  garden,  when  the  big  saut  draps  were 
rinnin'  doon  her  bonnie  cheeks."  The  old 
dame  returned  to  Aberdeen  at  night  without 
one  word  or  look  of  sympathy.  They  had  a 
daughter, — still  the  old  lady  was  unmiti- 
gated, but  a  son  made  all  sweet. 

Then  came  the  stirring,  fatal  '45.  Stoney- 
wood,  when  laid  up  with  a  severe  burn  of 
the  leg,  received  an  express  from  the  Coun- 
tess of  Errol,  desiring  his  immediate  attend- 
ance at  Slains  Castle.  Lame  as  he  was,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Slains,  where 
the  Prince  gave  him  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel;  he  found  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket  therCi  having  come  from  France, 


where  he  had  lived  in  exile  since  the  '15,  his 
son  with  him,  and  though  he  was  blind  he 
joined  the  cause,  so  that  there  were  then 
three  generations  of  John  Gordons  under 
the  Prmce's  banner,  as  sings  the  Jacobite 
doggrel  :— 

"  Nor,  good  Glenbucket,  loyal  throughout  thy 
life, 
Wert  thou  ungracious  in  the  manly  fight, 
Thy  chief  degenerate,  thou  his  terror  stood, 
To  vindicate  the  loyal  Gordon^s  blood. 
The  loyal  Gordons,  they  obey  the  call, 
Resolved  with  their  Prince  to  fight  or  fall." 

Stoneywood,  from  his  great  strength  and 
courage,  and  his  entire  devotedness  to  the 
cause,  was  a  man  of  mark.  Walking  down 
the  Broad  Street  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  fired 
at  from  a  window  by  one  Bigg,  a  barber. 
Mr.  Moir  called  up  to  him  to  *'come  down, 
and  he'd  have  fair  play  afore  the  townsmen," 
an  invitation  %l  Barhiere  declined.  Before 
joining  the  Prince,  Stoneywood,  with  char- 
acteristic good  sense  and  fore^ought,  took  a 
step  which,  if  others  had  done,  the  forfeiture 
and  ruin  of  many  families  would  have  been 
spared :  he  executed  a  formal  Commission 
of  Factory  over  his  whole  lands  in  favor  of 
his  wife.  On  the  utter  collapse  of  the  en- 
terprise at  Culloden,  he  made  his  way  from 
Ruthven,  near  Kingussie,  through  the  wilds 
of  Brsemar,  and  reached  his  own  house — 
then  filled  with  English  troops — at  midnight. 
Leaping  over  the  garden-w^l,  he  tapped  at 
his  wife's  window,  the  only  room  left  to  her, 
in  which  slept  the  children,  and  her  faithful 
maid,  Anne  Caw.  She  was  lying  awake, — 
"  a'  the  lave  were  sleeping," — heard  the  tap, 
and,  though  in  stranee  disguise,  she  at  once 
knew  the  voice  and  Uie  build  to  be  her  hus- 
band's. He  had  been  without  sleep  for  four 
nights ;  she  got  him  quietly  to  bed  without 
waking  any  one  in  the  room.  Think  of  the 
faithful  young  pair,  not  daring  even  to  speak, 
for  Janet  Grant,  the  wet-nmrse,  was  not  to 
be  trusted — a  price  was  on  his  head!    • 

Stoneywood  left  late  the  next  evening,  in- 
tending to  cross  the  Don  in  his  own  salmon- 
boat,  but  found  it  drawn  up  on  the  other 
side,  by  order  of  Paton  of  Grandholm,  a 
keen  Hanoverian.  Stoneywood  called  to 
the  miller's  man  to  cross  with  the  boat. 
"  And  wha  are  ye  ?  "  **  I'm  James  Jamie- 
son  o'  Little  Mill,"  one  of  his  own  farmers. 
'*  Jamieson  "  was  a  ready  joke  on  his  father's 
name. 

Stoneywood  made  for  Buchan,  where  he 
lay  for  months,  being  hunted  day  and  night 
Here  he  was  joined  by  our  redoubtable  friend 
John  Gunn,  who,  having  left  his  father's  ser- 
vice some  time  before,  had  gone  into  his  old 
line,  and  had  been  tried  before  the  Circuit 
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Court  at  Aberdeen,  and  would  have  fared 
ill  had  Stoneywood  not  got  an  acquittal. 
This  naade  John  more  attached  than  eyer. 
He  said  he  would  stick  to  his  Colonel,  and  so 
he  and  his  gipsy  wife  did.  She  continued 
to  carry  letters  and  money  between  Stoney- 
wood and  his  wife,  by  concealing  them  un- 
der the  braiding  of  her  abundant  black  hair. 
So  hot  was  the  pursuit,  that  Stoneywood  had 
to  be  conveyed  over  night  to  the  house  of  a 
solitary  cobbler,  in  the  remote  muirland. 
His  name  was  Clarke.  Even  here  he  had 
to  make  a  hole  behind  the  old  man's  bed, 
where  he  hid  hin^self  when  any  one  came  to 
the  door.  It  shows  the  energy  of  Stoney- 
wood's  character,  and  his  light-heartedness, 
that  he  set  to  work  under  the  old  cobbler  to 
learn  his  craft,  and  to  spch  good  pur- 
pose, that  his  master  said, — "Jeems,  my 
man,  what  for  did  ye  no  tell  me  ye  had  been 
bred  asutor?"  "And  so  I  was,  freend, 
but  to  tell  ye  God's  truth,  I  was  an  idle  loon, 
^y  weel-faured,  and  ower  fond  o'  the  lassies, 
so  I  joined  the  Prince's  boys,  and  ye  see 
what's  come  o'  1 1 "  This  greatly  pleased 
old  Clarke,  and  they  cobbled  and  cracked 
away  cheerily  for  many  an  hour.  So  much 
for  brains  and  will.  On  one  occasion,  when 
hard  pressed  by  their  pursuers,  Mr.  Moir 
turned  his  cobbling  to  good  account,  by  re- 
versing his  brother  Charles' brogues,  turning 
the  heel  to  the  toe,  a  joke  requiring  dexter- 
ity in  the  walker  as  well  as  in  the  artist. 
After  many  months  of  this  risky  life,  to 
which  that  of  a  partridge  with  a  poaching 
weaver  from  West  Linton  on  the  prowl,  was 
a  species  of  tranquillity,  our  gallant,  strong- 
hearted  friend,  hearing  that  the  Prince  had 
escaped,  left  for  Norway  in  a  small  sloop 
from  the  coast  of  Buchan,  along  with  Glen- 
bucket  and  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman. 

It  was  when  living  in  these  wilds  that  a 
practical  joke  of  John  Gunn's  was  played  off, 
as  follows : — 

"  After  the  battle  of  Oalloden,  James  Moir 
lurked  about  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Aberdeen- 
shire to  escape  imprisonment.  One  day  the 
Laird  of  Stoneywood,  with  a  small  party  of 
friends  and  servants,  was  on  the  hill  of  Ben- 
ochie  engaged  boiling  a  haggis  for  their  dinner, 
when  they  were  suddenly  aware  of  a  party  of 
soldiers  coming  up  the  hill  directly  towards 
them.  Flight  was  their  only  resource,  bnt 
before  leaving  the  fire  John  Gann  upsefc  the  pot, 
that  their  dinner  might  not  be  available  to  their 
enemies.  Instead  of  bursting  on  the  ground, 
the  haggis  rolled  unbroken  down  the  hill,  to- 
wards the  English  soldiers,  one  of  whom,  not 
knowipg  what  it  was,  caught  it  on  his  bayonet, 
thereby  showering  its  contents  over  himself  and 
his  comrades,  on  seeing  which  termination  to 
the  adventure,  John  Gunn  exclaimed,  '  See 
there  I  even  the  haggisj  God  bless  her,  can 
charge  down  hill.' " 


Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  heard  the 
story  from  the  same  source  as  oars,  and  has 
used  it  in  WtwerUyj  as  follows,  missing  of 
necessity  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  of  the 
joke : — 

^^  The  Highlanders  displayed  great  earnest- 
ness to  proceed  instantly  to  the  attack,  Evan 
Dhu  urging  to  Fergus,  by  way  of  argument, 
that  ^  the  ndier  toy  was  tottering  like  an  eg^ 
upon  a  staff,  and  that  they  had  a'  the  vantage 
of  the  dbset,  for  even  a  haggis  (God  bless  her !) 
could  charge  down  hill.' " 

The  I>uke  of  Cumberland,  on  his  way 
north,  quartered  his  men  on  the  Jacobite 
chiefs.  A  troop  of  dragoons  was  billeted  on 
Stoneywood,  where  their  young  English 
captain  fell  ill,  and  was  attended  during  a 
dangerous  illness  by  the  desolate  and  lovely 
wife.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  left  with 
his  men  for  Inverness-shire,  expressing  his 
grateful  assurance  to  Mrs.  Moir,  that  to  her 
he  owed  his  life,  and  that  he  would  never 
forget  her.  Some  time  after,  when  she  was 
alone,  one  evening  in  April,  not  knowing 
what  to  fear  or  hope  about  her  husband  and 
her  prince,  a  stone,  wrapt  in  white  paper, 
was  flung  into  the  darkening  room.  It  was 
from  the  young  Englishman,  and  told  briefly 
the  final  disaster  at  Culloden,  adding, 
"  Stoneywood  is  safe."  He  was  then  passing 
south  with  his  men.  She  never  saw  him  or 
heard  of  him  again,  but  we  daresay  he  kept 
his  word :  that  face  was  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Stoneywood,  before  leaving  his  native 
country,  thanked,  and  as  he  could,  rewarded, 
his  faithful  and  humble  shelterers,  saying  he 
would  not  forget  them.  And  nei&er  he 
did.  Five-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  he 
visited  Bartlett's  house,  where  he  lay  before 
he  took  to  the  oobbler'&  He  found  he  had 
died.  He  took  the  widow  and  five  children 
to  Stoneywood,  where  they  were  fed  and 
bred,  the  boys  put  to  trades,  and  the  girls 

f'lven  away  when  married,  by  the  noble  old 
acobite  as  a  father. 

As  for  John  Gunn,  his  master  having 
gone,  he  took  to  his  ancient  courses,  was 
tried,  found  guilty  this  time,  and  dosed  his 
life  in  Virginia.  So  ends  his  lesson.  A 
wild  fellow  with  wild  blood,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  shrewd  head,  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter 
would  have  made  an  immortal,  as  good  a 
match  and  contrast  with  the  princely  Stoney- 
wood, as  Richie  Moniplies  with  iNigel  Oli- 
phant,  Sam  Weller  and  Mr.  Pickwi<^,  San- 
cho  and  the  Don,  and  those  other  wonderfal 
complementary  pairs,  who  still,  and  will  for 
ever,  to  human  nature's  delectation,  walk 
the  earth. 
We  need  not  follow  our  Ulysses  through 
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his  life  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  car- 
ried ihiUier,  as  Mr.  James  Jamieson,  as  into 
the  cobbler'sTiut,  his  energy  and  uprightness, 
his  cheery  and  unfbrgetting  heart,  his  strong 
sense  and  his  strong  body.  He  prospered 
at  Gothenburg,  and'  within  a  year  sent  for 
his  Penelope ;  he  went  at  the  King's  request 
to  Sweden,  was  natnralized,  and  had  con- 
ferred on  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Meantime  he  was  arraigned  in  his  own 
country  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Edinburgh,  and  though  he  was  known  by 
all  the  country,  and  had  been  in  most  of  the 
actions  fought,  only  two  witnesses  appeared 
against  him,  and  their  testimony  went  to 
prove  his  having  always  kept  his  men  from 
violence  and  plunder,  which  drew  down 
from  Lord  Justice  Miller  the  remark,  that 
this  was  more  to  the  honour  of  the  accused 
than  of  the  witnesses. 

In  1759,  Mrs.  Moir,  out  of  fifteen  children, 
had  only  two  sons  and  two  daughters  sur- 
viving. She  came  across  to  Scotland,  and 
settlea  in  Edinburgh  for  their  education. 
Her  husband,  broken  in  health  and  longing 
for  home,  after  some  difficulty  obtained 
royal  permission  to  return  to  Stoneywood, 
vrhich  he  did  in  1762.  He  died  in  1782, 
aged  seventy-two  years,  leaving  his  dear 
Margaret  with  her  two  daughters,  all  his 
seven  sons  hainng  gone  before  him. 

Our  beautiful  ^d  lady  lived  into  this 
century,  dying  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six,  having  retained  her  cheerfulness  and 
good  healm,  and  a  most  remarkable  degree 
of  comelbess,  to  the  last.  Her  teeth  were 
still  fresh  and  white,  and  all  there,  her  lips 
ruddy,  her  cheeks  suffused  with  as  delicate 
a  tint  as  when  she  was  the  rose  and  the  lilv 
of  ArdrosB,  gentle  in  her  address,  and  with 
the  same  contented  evenness  of  mind  that 
had  accompanietd  her  through  all  her  trials. 
We  cannot  picture  her  better  than  in  her 
kinsman's  loving,  skilful  words  :-^ 

"  AccDstomed  as  I  was  to  pass  a  few  hours  of 
every  day  of  my  frequent  visits  to  Aberdeen 
during  a  good  many  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
worthy  old  lady's  life,  the  impression  can  never 
become  obliterated  from  my  recollection,  of  the 
nent,  orderly  chamber  in  which,  at  whatever 
hour  I  might  come,  I  was  sure  to  see  her  coun- 
tenance brighten  up  with  affection,  and  wel- 
come me  with  the  never-failing  invitation  to 
come  and  kiss  her  cheek.  And  there  she  sat  in 
her  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  deliberately  knitting 
a  white-thread  stocking,  which,  so  far  as  ap- 
peared to  me,  made  wondrous  slow  progress  in 
its  mannfactnre.  Her  ancient  maid,  Miss  Anne 
Oaw,  who  had  been  seventy  years  in  her  serv- 
ice, and  shared  all  the  ups  and  downs,  and  toils 
and  dangers,  of  her  eventful  life,  sat  in  a  chair 
on  the  opposite  side,  knitting  the  counterpart 
to  my  grandmother's  stocking,  and  with  eqnal 
deliberation.    Every  now  and  then  the  maid 


was  summoned  from  the  kitchen  to  take  up  the 
loops  which  these  purblind  old  ladies  were  ever 
and  anon  letting  down.  A  cat  (how  much  their 
Junior  I  do  not  know)  lay  curled  up  on  an  old 
footstool,  and  various  little  rickety  fly-tables, 
with  mahogany  trellis-work  around  their  edge 
snpporting  a  world  of  bizarre-looking  china- 
ornaments,  stood  in  different  corners  of  the 
room.  Every  article  of  furniture  had  its  ap- 
pointed position,  as  well  as  the  old  ladies  them- 
selves, who  sat  knitting  away  till  the  arrival  of 
two  o'clock,  their  dinner-hour.  The  only  thing 
which  seemed  at  all  to  disturb  the  habitual 
placidity  of  my  grandmother,  was  on  being  oc- 
casionally startled  by  the  noise  Miss  Oaw  un- 
wittingly made ;  for  the  latter,  being  as  deaf  as 
a  post,  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  disturbance 
she  at  times  occasioned,  when,  in  her  vain  at- 
tempts to  rectify  some  mishap  in  her  knitting, 
she  so  thoroughly  entangled  her  work  as  to  be 
far  beyond  the  power  of  her  paralytic  fingers  to 
extricate,  she  would  touch  the  bell,  as  she  con- 
ceived, with  a  respectful  gentleness,  but  in  fact 
so  as  to  produce  a  clatter  as  if  the  house  had 
caught  fire.  My  grandmother,  too  blind  to 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  startling  alarm,  would 
gently  remonstrate,  *0h,  Annie,  Aoi^i®?  yo" 
make  such  a  noise ! '  to  which  the  ancient  vir- 
gin, who  was  somewhat  short  in  temper,  sel- 
dom hearing  what  was  addressed  to  her,  gener- 
ally answered  quite  at  cross  purposes,  and  that 
with  a  most  amusing  mixture  of  respect  and 
testiness,  'Tes,  meddam,  dis  yer  leddieship 
never  let  down  a  steek  I '  My  grandmother's 
memory,  although  rather  confused  as  to  the 
later  events  of  her  life,  was  quite  prompt  and 
tenacious  in  all  the  details  of  her  early  history, 
particularly  the  agitating  period  of  1745,  fhe 
circumstances  of  their  long  exile,  and  in  fact 
everything  seemed  clear  and  distinct  down  to 
her  husband's  death,  which  was  singularly 
marked  as  the  precise  point  beyond  which  she 
herself  even  seemed  to  have  no  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  her  recollection.  But  as  the 
early  portion  was  far  the  most  interesting,  it 
became  the  unfailing  thefaae  on  which  she 
seemed  to  have  as  much  pleasure  in  dilating  as 
I  had  in  listening  to  her  tales. 

'^  I  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  be  cautious 
of  alluding  to  the  present  reigning  family,  which 
always  discomposed  her,  as  to  the  last  she 
vehemently  protested  against  their  title  to  the 
throne.  I  was  in  the  habit,  when  dining  out, 
of  occasionally  paying  an  afternoon  visit  to  her 
on  my  way  to  dinner,  which  was  after  tea  with 
her,  when  she  had  entered  upon  the  second 
chapter  of  her  day's  employment.  For  as 
regularly  as  the  hour  of  five  came  round,  the 
card-table  was  set  out,  with  all  its  Japan  boxes 
of  cards,  counters,  and  Japan  saucers  for  hold- 
ing the  pool,  etc.,  and  my  grandmother  and  her 
old  maid  sat  down  to  encounter  each  other  at 
piquette,  and  so  deliberate  was  the  game  as  to 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon, 
as  the  war  was  not  carried  on  without  frequent 
interlocutory  skirmishes,  which  much  prolonged 
the  contest.  The  one  combatant  being  so  blind 
as  to  be  incapable  of  ever  distinguishing  dia* 
monds  from  hearts,  or  dubs  from  spades,  while 
her  opponent,  who  ^eaw  sharply  enough  through 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  so  balanced  on  the  tip  of 
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her  nose,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  never-ending 
wonder  to  me  how  they  kept  their  place,  was 
fio  deaf  as  to  have  to  gness  at  tlie  purport  of 
whatever  was  addressed  to  her,  and  as  they 
both  blundered  each  in  their  own  way,  it  gave 
rise  to  contretemps  of  never-ending  recurrence, 
as  the  property  of  each  trick  was  disputed. 
^01),  Annie,  Annie,  ye  are  so  deaf  and  so 
stupid.'  ^  Yes,  meddam,  it's  a  sair  pity  ye  are 
80  blind.'  ^  Well,  well,  Annie,  I  would  rnther 
be  blind  as  deaf.'  *Yes»,  meddam,  it's  my 
trick.'  But  with  all  her  testiness,  there  never 
was  a  more  devoted  creature  to  her  mistress, 
and  to  the  Stoney  wood  family,  than  that  worthy 
old  woman,  Miss  Gaw.  She  was  a  meagre,  ill- 
favoured  looking  little  personage,  much  bent 
with  old  age,  dressed  iu  a  rusty  black  silk  gown, 
marvellously  short  in  the  skirt,  but  compensated 
by  a  lanky,  weasel-shaped  waist  of  dispropor- 
tionate length,  from  which  was  suspended  my 
grandfather's  watch,  of  uncommonly  large  size, 
which  had  been  left  to  her  by  legacy,  and  was 
highly  valued,  and  on  the  other  side  her  scissors 
and  bunch  of  keys.  These  garments  were 
usually  surmounted  by  a  small  black  bonnet, 
and,  trotting  about  with  her  high-heeled  shoes, 
which  threw  the  centre  of  gravity  so  far  for- 
ward, her  resemblance  to  a  crow,  or  some 
carious  bird  of  that  class,  was  irresistibly  strik- 
ing, but  having  been  once  considered  handsome, 
she  was  too  jealous  of  her  appearance  ever  to 
suffer  me  to  use  my  pencil  on  so  tempting  a 
sabject.  She  was  the  sister  of  a  person  of  some 
note.  Lady  Jane  Douglas's  maid,  whose  evidence 
was  so  influential  in  the  great  Douglas  Cause, 
and  I  think  she  informed  me  that  her  father 
had  once  been  Provost  of  Perth,  but  that  their 
family  had  after  his  death  got  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances. She  had  passed  almost  the  whole 
of  her  life,  which  was  not  a  short  one,  in  the 
service  of  the  Stoney  wood  family.  As  to  my 
grandmother,  she  was  a  perfect  picture  of  an 
old  lady  of  tlie  last  century.  Her  fair  comely 
countenance  was  encircled  in  a  pure  white  close 
cap  with  a  qnilled  border,  over  which  was  a 
rich  black  lace  cap  in  the  form  in  which  several 
of  Queen  Mary's  pictures  represent  her  to  have 
worn,  a  grey  satin  gown  with  a  laced  stomacher, 
and  deeply  frilled  hanging  sleeves  that  reached 
the  elbow,  and  over  her  arms  black  lace  gloves 
without  fingers,  or  rather  which  left  the  fingers 
iree  for  the  ornament  of  rings,  about  her 
shonlders  a  small  black  lace  tippet,  with  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  small  square  silver  buckles ; 
th^re  were  also  buckles  in  the  stomacher.  From 
her  waistband  also  was  suspended  a  portly 
watch  in  a  shagreen  case,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  a  wire-sheath  for  her  knitting.  Such 
was  old  Lady  Stoney  wood." 

And  now  we  must  leave  our  window  and 
our  bright  glimpse  into  the  family  within, 
and^  oar  ways.  We  might  have  tarried 
and  seen  much  else,  very  different,  but  full 
of  interest;  we  might  have  seen  by  and 
bye  the  entrance  of  that  noble,  homely  fig- 
ure, the  greatest,  the  largest  nature  in  Scotr 
tish  literature,  whose  head  and  faoe,  stoop 
and  smile  and  burr  we  all  know,  and  who 


has  filled,  and  will  continue  to  fill,  with  in- 
nocent sunshine  the  youns  (ay,  and  the  old) 
life  of  mankind.  Sir  Walter  would  have 
soon  come  in,  with  that  manly,  honest  limp ; 
— and  his  earliest  and  oldest  friend  would 
be  there  with  him,  he  whose  words  have  just 
painted  for  us  these  two  old  companions  in 
their  cordial  strife,  and  whose  own  evening 
was  as  tranquil,  as  beautiful,  and  nearly  as 
prolonged,  as  that  of  the  dear  and  comely 
lady  ox  Stoneywood. 

As  we  said  before,  what  material  is  here 
for  a  story  I  There  is  the  crafty  Bailie  and 
the  "  ower  canty  "  Laird  of  Ellon ;  the  Sun- 
day tragedy ;  the  young  loves  and  sorrows 
of  James  and  Margaret;  the  green  purse 
and  its  gold  pieces  shining  through,  and  its 
"  fendy  "  keeper ;  the  gallant  Stoneywood, 
six  foot  two,  bending  in  Slains  before  his 
Prince ;  John  Qunn  with  his  Cairds,  and  his 
dark-eyed,  rich-haired  wife ;  the  wild  havoo 
of  CuUoden ;  the  wandering  from  Speyside 
to  his  own  Don ;  the  tap  at  the  midnight 
window,  heard  by  the  one  unsleeping  heart ; 
the  brief  rapture;  the  hunted  life  iu 
Buchan  ;  the  cobbler  with  his  'prentice  and 
their  cracks ;  '*  Mons,  Jacques  Jamieson^^^ 
the  honoured  merchant  and  Swedish  noble- 
man ;  the  vanishing  away  of  his  seven  sons 
into  the  land  o'  the  leal;  Penelope,  her 
Ulysses  gone,  living  on  with  Annie  Caw, 
waiting  sweetly  till  her  time  of  departure 
and  of  reunion  came.  We  are  the  better  of 
stirring  ourselves  about  these,  the  unknown 
and  long  time  dead ;  it  quickens  the  capa- 
city of  receptive,  realizing  imagination, 
which  all  of  us  have  more  or  less,  and  this 
waxes  into  something  like  an  immediate  and 
primary  power,  just  as  4ill  good  poetry 
makes  the  reader  in  a  certain  sense  himself 
a  poet,  finding  him  one  in  little,  and  leaving 
him  one  in  much. 

So  does  any  such  glimpse  into  our  com- 
mon life,  in  its  truth  and  depth  and  power, 
quicken  us  throughout,  and  make  us  tell 
living  stories  to  ourselves;  leaves  us  stronger, 
sweeter,  swifter  in  mind,  readier  for  all  the 
many  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  we  have 
to  do ;  for  we  all  liave  wings,  though  they 
are  often  but  in  bud,  or  blighted.  Sad  is  it 
for  a  man  and  for  a  nation  when  they  are 
all  unused,  and  therefore  shrivel  and  dwine 
and  die,  or  leave  some  sadly  ludicrous  re- 
membrancer of  their  absence,  as  "  of  one  that 
once  had  wings." 

If  we  grovel  and  pick  up  all  our  daily 
food  at  our  feet,  and  never  soar,  we  may 
grow  fat  and  huge  like  the  Dodo,*  which 


*  This  is  a  real  bit  of  natural  history,  from  the 
Mauritius.  The  first  pigeons  there,  having  plenty 
on  the  ground  to  eat,  and  no  need  to  fly,  and  wax- 
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was  once  a  true  dove,  beaatiful,  hot-blooded, 
and  strong  of  wing,  as  becomes  Aphrodite's 
own,  but  got  itself  developed  into  a  big 
goose  of  a  pigeon,  waddling  as  it  went,  and 
proving  itself  worthy  of  its  extinction  and 
of  its  name, — the  only  hint  of  its  ancestry 
being  in  its  bill. 

But  even  the  best  wings  can't  act  in 
vacuo ;  they  must  have  something  to  ener- 
gize upon,  and  all  imagination  worth  the 
name  must  act  upon  some  objective  truth, 
must  achieve  for  itself,  or  through  others,  a 
realized  ideal  or  an  idealized  reality.  Beauty 
and  truth  must  embrace  each  other,  /tnd 
goodness  bless  them  both ; 

"  For  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three 

sistera 
That  doat  upon  each  other, — ^friends  to  man. 
Living  together  ander  the  same  roof, 
And  never  to  be  sundered  without  tears." 


Art.  III. — 1.  Geaehichte  Oesterreiehs  sett 
dem  Wiener  IVieden,  1809.  Von  Anton 
Spbingek.  In  zwei  Theilen.  Leipzig: 
S.  Hirzel,  1866. 

2.  Drei  Jahre  Verfassungastreit,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  jungsten  Geschichie  Oester- 
reiehs, Yon  einem  Ungar.  Leipzig: 
Brockhaus,  1864. 

8.  Die  SoTidersieUung  Ungams  vom  Stand- 
jpunkte  der  Einheit  DeutBohiandS,  Leip- 
zig :  Brockhaus,  1860. 

4.  Mungary  and  Transylvania  :  with  Be- 
marks  on  their  Condition^  Sodaly  PoUti- 
calf  and  Economical.  By  John  Paost, 
Esq.     Murray,  1839. 

5.  Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Ad- 
rustic  ;  or.  Contributions  to  the  Modem 
History  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania^ 

iDg  fat  like  Jeshumn,  did  not  **  plume  their  feathers, 
aDd  let  grow  their  wings/'  but  grovelled,  got  mon- 
strous, BO  that  their  wings,  taking  the  huff,  dwarfed 
into  a  fluttering  stump.  Sir  T.  Herbert  thus  quaint- 
ly describes  this  embarrassed  creature: — **Tbe 
Dodo,  a  bird  the  Dutch  call  Walghvogel,  or  Dod 
Eerson ;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occasions 
the  slow  pace,  so  that  her  corpulence  is  so  great  as 
few  of  them  weigh  less  than  fifty  pounds.  It  is  of 
a  melancholy  visage,  as  though  sensible  of  nature's 
injury,  in  framing  so  massie  a  body  to  be  directed 
by  complimental  wings,  such,  indeed,  as  are  unable 
to  hoise  her  from  the  ground,  serving  only  to  rank 
her  among  birds ;  her  traine  three  small  plumes, 
short  and  unproportiooable ;  her  legs  suiting  her 
body;  her  pounce  sharp ;  her  appetite  strong  and 
greedy;  stones  and  iron  aredige8ted."~l626.  We 
have  in  our  time  seen  an  occasional  Dodo,  with  its 
*^  complimental  wings  " — a  pure  and  advanced  Dar- 
winian bird — its  earthly  appetites  strong  and 
greedy;  "  an  ill-favoured  head  ;*' "  great  black  eyes  ;** 
*'  its  gape  huge  and  wide  ;**  ^^slow-paced  and  stupid  ;*' 
its  visage  absurd  and  melancholy— very. 


Dalmatia\  and  Croatia;  Servia^  and 
Bulgaria.  By  A.  A.  Paton,  F.R.G.S. 
London:  TrQbner.&  Co.,  1862. 

6.  Transylvania:    its  Products   and  its 
.People.     By  Ghables  Boner.     London, 
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7.  Land  und  Leute  in    Ungam,     Yon 
Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab.    Leipzig,  1865. 

8.  Die  NationaUtdten-Frage.     ron  Josef 
Freiherm  von  Eotvos,    Aus  dem  unr 

farischen  Manuscripts  vhersetzt.    Von 
)r.  Max  Falk.    Pest,  1865. 

Mr.  Bonsb,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  very 
agreeable  book  on  Transylvania,  tells  us 
that  he  went  one  day  into  a  bookseller's 
shop  at  Vienna,  and  asked  for  a  map  of  that 
country.  On  examining  the  one  which  was 
handed  to  him,  hf^  observed  to  the  booksel- 
ler, '^  that  the  different  divisions  of  the  dich 
tricts  were  not  marked."  ^'  That  is  no  mat- 
ter," said  the  man,  quite  gravely;  "in  a 
week  perhaps  all  may  be  changed.-  If  I 
were  to  five  you  the  map  you  wanjt,  before 
you  reached  Transylvania,  very  likely  every- 
thing might  be  altered.'' 

The  answer  was  a  sensible  one  enough, 
and  the  bookseller^s  words  hold  good  not 
only  of  the  boundaries  of  Transylvanian  dis- 
tricts, but  of  almost  everything  in  the 
Austria  of  to-day,  except  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  land.  All  is  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
— a  chaos  out  of  which,  we  ardently  hope, 
and  half  believe,  that  a  new  and  far  fairer 
empire  may  arise^  but  a  chaos  which  no  one 
would  attempt  to  describe  in  detail,  and  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  which  no  wise  man 
would  attempt  to  predict,  except  in  the 
broadest  and  most  general  terms.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  all  through 
1866,  the  affairs  of  Austria  will  ensage 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  those  for  whom 
Europeto  politics  have  any  interest^  and  in 
this  belief  we  have  thought  it  not  undesir- 
able te4ay  before  our  readers  such  a  sketch 
of  recent  Austrian  history,  as  may  enable 
them  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  beaiv 
ing  of  the  events  which  will  follow  each 
other  in  that  country,  through  the  successive 
months  of  a  veaT,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
determine  whether  Austria  is,  or  is  not, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  cenr 
tury,  to  have  any  claim  to  her  traditional 
epithet  of  "  Felix." 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  shrink  from  ex- 
pressing our  opinions  upon  the  most  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  the  Empire, 
which  are  now  demanding,  or  will  soon  de- 
mand, solution :  but  we  diall  express  those 
opinions  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  and  in 
the  fullest  conviction  that  the  statesmen 
who  shall  conduct  Austria  happily  through 
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the  next  two  decades  of  her  history,  will 
have  to  deal  with  a  sucoession  of  problems 
as  difficult  as  any  which  have  ever  called 
forth  political  genius  and  administrative 
ability. 

An  attempt  to  sketch  the  recent  history 
of  Austria  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
publication  of  the  Geschichte  Oesterreichs 
sett  dem  Wiener  Frieden^  1809,  by  Pro- 
fessor Springer  of  Bonn,  the  second  volume 
of  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  This 
elaborate  and  most  able  work  terminates 
with  OOrgei^s  surrender  at  Yilagbs  in  Au- 

fast  1849,  and  we  have  used  it  as  our  guide 
own  to  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  peri- 
od from  1849  to  the  present  day  is  hardly 
yet  historical,  but  there  is,  of  course,  no 
nek  of  information  with  regard  to  it  in 
pamphlets  and  articles,  some  of  the  best  of 
which  we  have  either  noted  above,  or  will 
refer  to  in  the  proper  place.  Upon  Hun- 
gary, which  is  at  this  moment  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Empire,  the  English 
reader  is  fortunate  in  possessing  two  works, 
written  by  no  common  men,  from  very  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  These  are  the  travels 
of  Mr.  Paget  and  of  Mr.  Paton.  The  first 
of  these  books  was  published  in  1839,  and 
the  author  looks  at  the  politics  of  that  peri- 
od like  a  Hungarian  Whig,  if,  indeed,  we 
can  properly  apply  a  term  taken  from  our 
own  party  warfi^re,  to  that  of  a  country  so 
dissimilar.  Numerous  and  important  as  are 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  Hungary 
since  Mr.  Paget's  volumes  were  given  to 
the  public,  they  still  deserve  to  be  read ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  so  useful  a  work  should 
not  have  sold  more  extensively  than  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  has  done. 

Mr.  Paton,  so  well  known  for  his  travels 
in  the  Eastern  peninsula,  visited  Hungary 
immediately  after  the  surrender  at  Yilagos, 
and  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the 
country.  His  book  is  extremely  useful  as  a 
corrective  to  the  one-sided  accouiJts  which 
were  so  freely  supplied  to  our  press  by  the 
Kossuthian  propa^ndists  in  London.  He 
is  by  no  means  disposed  to  justify  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  centralization  which  were 
introduced  under  the  auspfces  of  M.  Bach ; 
but  his  sketches  of  that  politician,  as  well  as 
of  Schwartsenberg,  appear  to  us  much  too 
favourable.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
that  no  one  who  attempts  to  form  an  opinion 
about  recent  Austrian  history,  exclusively 
from  English  authorities,  would  do  at  aU 
wisely  to  neglect  a  carefbl  penual  of  what 
this  most  intelligent,  painstaking,  and  well- 
informed  author  has  to  say  upon  the  un- 
popular side. 

Mr.  Boner  writes  rather  as  a  traveller 
and  observer  of  manners  than  as  a  politician, 


but  in  all  that  he  says  about  politics  he  evi- 
dently desires  to  bo  thoroughly  impartial, 
and  his  observations  must  be  taken  as  '^  evi- 
dence to  go  to  a  jury,"  in  favour  of  the 
system  which  prevailed  from  1861  till  last 
September.     Oreat  insight    into    the    real 
wants  of  the  Hungary  of  to-day  is  ^iren 
by  the  work  of  Dr.    Erasmus  Schwao,  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  the  first 
volume  has  appeared.     This  gentleman  was 
for  eight  years  a  schoolmaster  in  Northern 
Hungary,  during  which  period  he  not  only 
came  to  know  intimately  the  district  in 
which  he  was  settled,  but  travelled  on  foot 
in  various    parts  of  the  country,  and  be- 
came familiarly  acquainted  with  all  ranks 
and  classes.     The  book  is  full  of  conversa- 
tions, which  bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge. 

The  modern  history  of  Austria  may,  for 
our  purpose,  be  considered  to   commence 
with  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.     The  imperial 
philosopher  had  drunk  long  and  deep  at  the 
fountains  of  eighteenth-century  enlighten- 
ment, and  hastened,  as  soon  as  he  became  the 
sole  ruler  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  cany 
his  revolutionary  ideas  into  effect.     He  saw 
around  him  an  array  of  provinces  connected 
with  each  other  by  their  common  allegiance 
to  himself,  and  by   the  infiuence  of  long 
habit  or  artificial  arrangements.     Scattered 
across  Europe  from  the   English  Channel 
to  the  half-barbarous    regions   where    the 
Orescent  and  the  Cross  carried  on  a  cease- 
less warfare,  the  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Austria  were  bound  to  each  other  by  few  of 
those  links  which  usually  hold  together  a 
body  politic.     The  critical  eye  could  distin- 
guish only  one  feature  which  was  common 
to  them  alL     They  were  all  behind  the  age ; 
they  were  all  governed  rather  by  custom 
than  by  right  reason.     Everywhere  there 
was  a  clergy,  always  obscurantist,  always 
jealous  of  tne  civil  power,  and  but  too  often 
inclined  to  persecute.      Everywhere  there 
was  a  nobility,  penetrated  sometimes  with 
rays  from  the  sun  of  Paris,  but  for  the  most 
part  thinking  of  little  except  the  preserva- 
tion of   its    own    privileges.     Everywhere 
there  was  a  peasantry,  oppressed  and  un- 
happy, subject,  in  some  districts,  to  feudal 
exactions,  and  in  others  bound  by  customs 
different  from,  but  not  less  unjust  than, 
those  of  feudalism.     Into  this  world  of  un- 
reason and  of  wrong  the   Emperor  deter- 
mined to  introduce  regularity  and  common- 
sense.     That  he  may  have  been  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  personal  motives,  we  do 
not  care  to  deny ;  nay,  rather,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  expected  his  own  position  to 
be  materially  improved  by  the  change.  Still 
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his  motiTes,  although  mixed,  were  mainly 
good,  and  he  has  hardly  yet  receired  from 
hia  countrymen,  or  from  Europe,  as  much 
praise  as  he  merits.  In  laymg  his  plans, 
howeyer,  Joseph  II.  characteristically  omit- 
ted to  allow  for  the  disturbing  influence  of 
two  forces, — the  blind  attachment  of  igno- 
rance to  old  usages,  and  that  regard  for  tra- 
ditional rights,  even  when  they  work  ill, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  half- 
civilized  communities.  These  two.  forces 
were  quite  enough  to  break  up  the  whole  of 
his  elaborate  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Austria,  the  former  acting  chiefly  in  the 
Germanic  and  Germanized  ^provinces,  the 
latter  in  Hungary. 

In  that  country  the  fierce  and  intractable 
spirit  of  the  ruling  class  showed  itself  imme- 
diately, but  in  the  other  Orown  lands  the 
storm  did  not  burst  in  its  full  fury  until  the 
Emperor  was  in  his  grave,  although  he  had 
to  recall  most  of  his  acts.  It  was  left  for 
Leopold  to  receive  from  all  the  assemblies 
of  the  Germanic  and  Germanized  provinces 
earnest  representations  as  to  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  would  .  follow  if  the 
peasants  were  not  replaced  in  their  old  state 
of  vassalage,  if  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
were  not  extended  and  increased,  if  the 
JewS)  Freethinkers,  Protestants,  and  for* 
eiders  were  not  once  more  oppressed,  if 
pugrimages  were  any  longer  discouraged,  if 
the  schools  were  not  again  put  under  the 
control  of  ecclesiastics,  and  if  the  old  privi- 
leges in  matters  of  taxation  were  not  imme- 
diately restored. 

To  some  of  these  representations  the 
Government  listened  with  pleasure,  to  others 
it  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  all  cases  it  acted 
on  the  principle  of  keeping  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  Josephine  legislation,  when  that 
legislation  was  &vourable  to  the  central 
authority,  but  surrendering  as  much  of  it  as 
it  well  could,  when  what  it  surrendered  was 
favourable  to  popular  rights  and  the  freedom 
of  opinion. 

The  movement  in  Hungary  was  far  more 
serious,  for  here  the  Government  had  to  do, 
not  with  discontented  nobles,  but  with  an 
angry  nation.  The  popular  belief  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  king  and  the  people  of 
Hungary  was  summed  up  in  the  phrase — 
"  Frinceps  est  qui  jurat,  qui  jurata  aervat, 
et  qui  coronatus  est.^^  Now  Joseph  IL, 
intending  to  introduce  great  changes  in 
Hungary,  and  not  wishing  to  incur  the 
charge  of  perjury,  had  never  taken  the 
oaths,  and  had  never  been  crowned.  Many 
of  the  changes  which  he  had  introduced 
were  excellent,  but  in  introducing  them  he 
had  not  only  altogether  exceeded  ms  powers, 
but  had  given  a  fair  colour  to  the  assertions 


of  those  who  maintained  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  no  longer  necessary  that 
the  Hungarian  crown  should  rest  on  the 
brow  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine.  The  Emperor  wisely  yielded  on 
most  points,  and  agreed  even  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Diet  ia  1790.  Before  it  came 
together  he  had  breathed  his  last.  His  two 
successors  had  much  to  do  to  calm  the  agi- 
tation which  he  had  caused,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time,  and  the  real  results  of  the 
reaction  from  his  centralizing  legislation  did 
not  appear  till  the  winds  were  loosed  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 

The  liberal  innovations  of  Joseph  II.  had 
been  the  result  of  his  personal  convictions, 
and  these  were  by  no  means  shared  by  the 
counsellors  who  surrounded  bis  successor. 
It  did  not  suit  them,  however,  to  allow  the 
nobility  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the 
reaction,  and  to  get  into  their  hands  a  large 
share  of  the  power  which  had  been  hitherto 
vested  in  the  high  officials.  They  fell  back 
accordingly  upon  the  venerable  Austrian 
maxim,  ^^  Divide  et  impera,^^  and  checked 
the  rising  ambition  of  the  Provincial  Estates 
by  £ivourin^  the  pretensions  of  the  peasants. 
By  this  policy  they  contrived  to  bring  back 
things  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium ;  and 
to  careless  observers,  the  Empire,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  in  1792, 
did  not  appear  materially  different  from 
that  which  had  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Those  who  could  look 
deeper  saw  that  the  legislation  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  government  were  full  of 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions, the  Joseph- 
ine maxims  and  ideas  coming  into  per- 
petual collision  with  the  State  traditions.  It 
was  not  till  the  days  of  Schwartzenberg  and 
Bach,  that,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  con- 
sistent and  logical  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
pel the  liberal  poison  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  II.  Leopold,  Francis,  and 
Ferdinand  all  lived  upon  expedients;  and 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  servants  saw, 
every  day  more  and  more  clearly,  that  sooner 
or  later  a  crash  would  come.  The  time, 
however,  was  not  yet,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
first  French  Revolution  in  Austria  were  not 
very  loud  or  long-resounding,  while  the  war 
which  followed  afforded  ample  excuse  for 
letting  internal  refonj^s  alone. 

The  policy  of  Leopold,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  antecedents  in  Tuscany, 
only  seems  illiberal  when  compared  with 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor;  but  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  policy,  consciously  and 
intentionally  illiberal  in  the  highest  possible 
degree.  During  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  long  reiffu,  the  Emperor  Francis  was, 
perforce,  obliged  to  entertain  the  plans  of 
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military  or  other  reform,  of  which  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  at  one  time  the  conspicu- 
ous advocate.  But  his  knowledge  of  the 
treachery  of  so  near  a  relative  was  not  likely 
to  predispose  him  to  favour  any  of  his  views ; 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809,  and 
still  more  conspicuously  after  the  pacification 
of  Europe,  the  political  wisdom  of  the  rulers 
of  Austria  inchned  them  ever  more  and  more 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  state  of  things 
which  was  known  to  friends  and  foes  as  the 

SYSTEM. 

But  what  was  the  system  ?  It  was  the 
organization  of  do-nothing.  It  cannot  even 
be  said  to  have  been  reactionary:  it  was 
simply  inactionary.  About  the  contempo- 
rary proceedings  of  the  restored  tyrant  in 
K^dmont,  when  he  sent  for  a  copy  of  the 
old  Court  almanac,  and  had  everything  ar- 
ranged on  the  pre-revolutionary  model,  there 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  certain  foolish 
vigour;  but  in  Austria  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  "  Mark  time  in  place  "  was  the 
word  of  command  in  every  Government  of- 
fice. The  bureaucracy  was  engaged  from 
morning  to  night  in  making  work,  but  noth- 
ing ever  came  of  it.  Not  even  were  the 
liberal  innovations  which  had  lasted  through 
the  reign  of  Leopold  got  rid  of.  Everything 
went  on  in  the  conftised,  unfinished,  and  in- 
effective state  in  which  the  |?reat  war  had 
found  it  Such  was  the  ramous  system 
which  was  venerated  by  the  ultra-Tories  of 
every  land,  and  most  venerated  where  it  was 
least  understood. 

Two  men  dominate  the  history  of  Austria 
during  this  unhappy  time^ — ^men  who,  though 
utterly  unlike  m  character  and  intellect, 
were  nevertheless  admirably  fitted  to  work 
toother,  and  whose  names  will  be  long  uni- 
ted in  an  unenviable  notoriety.  These  were 
the  Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Metternich. 
The  first  was  the  evil  genius  of  internal  po- 
litics; the  second  exercised  a  hardly  less 
baneful  influence  over  foreign  affairs. 

The  Emperor  Francis  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence in  1768.  His  slender  natural  abilities 
received  little  aid  from  education  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  but  in  1784  he 
was  summoned  to  Vienna,  to  be  trained, 
imder  the  eye  of  Joseph  II.,  for  the  sreat 
office  to  which  his  birth  had  destined  him. 
An  account  of  his  hope£al  pupil,  by  the  Em- 
peror's own  hand^  still  remains  to  us ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  find  a  more 
pun^nt  satire.  The  selfishness,  the  false- 
hood, the  dislike  of  intellectual  exercise,  the 
love  of  all  things  mean  and  trifling — which 
are  the  principal  features  in  the  imperial 
portrait,  as  traced  by  the  hands  of  his  guar- 
dian— grew  with  his  growth,  and  were  not 
corrected  by  his  misfortunes.    True  it  is,  that 


whereas  in  youth  he  shunned  all  public  busi- 
ness, he  worked  in  a^  with  the  assiduity  of  a 
laborious  employee^  but  this  was  only  because 
he  had  discovered  that  public  as  well  as 
private  affairs  have  their  trifling  side.     In 
later  life  he  liked  to  have  as  many  docu- 
ments as  possible  accumulated  in  his  cabi- 
net ;  but  it  was  always  the  important  ones 
which  lay  for  weeks  upon  his  table,  and  the 
unimportant  ones  to  which  he  attended.     In 
every  part  of  his  empire,  as  in  his  own  en- 
Umrage,  he  loved  to  repress  whatever  was 
vigorous  or  noble,  to   promote  what  was 
commonplace  and  insigniflcant     ^'  I  want," 
he  said  to  the  Professors  at  Laybach,  "  obe- 
dient subjects,   and  not  men  of  learning." 
^^Totus  mundusy^^   he  declared  at  Pesth, 
^^stulHzat  et  wit  Jiabere  novas  constitu- 
tiones;^^   and  although  this  sally  was  con- 
pled  with  a  compliment  to  the  ancient  fran- 
chises of  Hungary,  his  conduct  amply  showed 
that  he  hated  them  as  heartily  as  the  bran- 
new  charters  of  Cadiz  or  of  Paris.     His  na- 
tural love  of  what  was  vulgar  led  him  to 
prefer  the  Vienna  dialect;  and  he  was  cun- 
ning enough  to  see  that  he  could,  by  indulg- 
ing this  taste,  obtain  no  little  popularity  in 
the  capital.     His  fancy  for  busy  idleness 
made  him  delight  in  giving  audiences ;  and 
during  a  single  journey  in  Italy  he  is  said  to 
have  received   20,000  people.     This  habit 
gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  unreflect- 
ing, who  forgot  that  the  time  spent  in  use- 
less activity  was  stolen,  not  from  the  am- 
usements or  pageants  of  the  Court,  but  from 
the    real    duties    of   the  monarch— duties 
which,  had  he  honestly  sought  to  discharge 
them,  would  have  overwheuned  a  far  abler 
man ;  for  he  had  concentrated  in  his  hands 
the  management,  or  mismanagement,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Home  Department  and  of  the 
Police.     This  last  was  his  favourite  branch 
of  administration,  because  the  reports  of  his 
agents  supplied  him  with  all  the  gossip  of 
the  Empire, — a  pleasure  which  he  purchased, 
as  all  rulers  do  who  have  similar  tastes,  by 
becoming  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  vilest 
of  mankind.     Such  a  character  and  such  a 
system  of  government  naturally  resulted  in 
driving  the  best  men  far  away  from  Court, 
and  in  giving  a  premium  to  worthlcssness 
and  servility.     Some  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  his  prime  favourites  was  the  infamous 
Kutschera,  who,  when  in  the  height  of  his 
influence,  ^t  into  trouble  with   the  police 
for  appearing,  of  course  in  the  most  primitive 
of  all  costumes,  at  one  of  the  so-called  Ad- 
amite balls  in  Vienna, — a  proceeding  which 
was  passed  over  by  his  master,  with  a  re- 
mark which  hail  rather  the  character  of  a 
jest  than  of  a  reprimand.     Tet  the  private 
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life  of  the  monarch  was  oorreot,  and  he  may 
be  not  unreasonably  suspected  of  having 
encouraged  the  prevailing  vices  of  those 
around  bim  with  the  express  object  of  de- 
grading them. 

The  father  of  Prince  Mettemieh  had  left 
the  servitse  of  the  Elector  of  Treves  for  that 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  been  employed  in 
various  diplomatic  missions,  chiefly  amonjgst 
the  small  Courts  of  the  Khine-land.  His 
son,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1783,  won  in  his 
earliest  days  the  character  which  he  preserv- 
ed to  the  end,  and  was  "/?w,/ai*a?,  and/ari- 
fa/ron "  before  he  passed  out  of  boynood. 
Throughout  life  he  preserved  the  impress  of 
the  gay  and  joyous  life  which  characterized 
the  capitals  of  the  small  potentates,  whom 
the  revolutionary  spirit  swept  away;  and 
long  as  he  lived  in  Vienna  he  never  became 
an  Austrian,  or  understood  the  vast  and  he- 
terogeneous empire  with  which  his  name  is 
so  closely  connected.  Neither  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg  nor  elsewhere  does  he 
seem  to  have  received  more  than  a  superficial 
culture,  and  his  first  success  was  gained 
while  acting  a  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
imperial  coronation  at  Frankfort,  rather  by 
the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  his  good 
looks  than  by  any  more  solid  acquirements. 
He  soon  passed  into  the  imperial  service, 
and  was  sent  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Dresden,  when  only  eight-and-twenty.  Here 
there  was  little  to  do,  but  Berlin,  to  which 
he  was  presently  removed,  offered  a  wider 
field  for  his  fine  powers  of  intrigue.  He 
managed  so  dexterously  to  recommend  him- 
self to  his  French  ooUea^es,  that  it  was  soon 
intimated  at  Vienna  that  his  presence  as 
Austrian  minister  in  Paris  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  Napoleon,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  he  took,  as  the  supposed 
representative  of  French  interests,  the  reins 
of  the  Foreign  Department,  which  he  held 
till  they  dropped  from  his  hands  in  the  grand 
overturn  of  March  1848.  His  relations  to 
his  suspiciouB  master  must  have  been  at  first 
extremely  difficult,  but  his  great  tact  soon 
enabled  him  to  make  himself  indispensable, 
and  the  pair  thoroughly  understood  each 
other.  "  oinere  res  voders  ut  vaduni^^  was 
the  motto  of  the  Emperor  in  all  internal  af- 
fairs ;  and  for  the  external  policy  of  Prince 
Mettemieh,  the  first  and  most  necessary  con- 
dition was,  that  Austria  should  give  to  Eu- 
rope the  impression  of  fixed  adherence  to  the 
most  extreme  Conservative  views.  So  for 
many  years  they  worked  together,  Prince 
Mettemieh  always  declaring  that  he  was  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  master,  but  in 
reality  far  more  absolute  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  department  than  the  Emperor  was 
in  his.    For  Prince  Mettemieh,  altiiough  by 


no  means  a  man  of  very  great  intellect,  or 
deep  and  broad  culture,  was  at  least  ^^par 
negoiiis^^^  while  his  master,  potent  in  details 
and  inefficiently  active,  was  constantly  being 
led,  in  important  matters,  by  men  who  ap* 
peared  to  be  the  humblest  of  his  creatures. 
Price  Metternich  had  the  power  of  making 
the  most  of  all  he  kne^  and  constantly  left 
upon  persons  of  real  merit  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  aspirations  and 
liberal  views,  who  forced  himself  to  repress 
such  tendencies  in  others  because  he  thought 
that  their  repression  was  a  sine  qud  nan  for 
Austria.  The  men  of  ability  who  knew  him 
intimately  thought  less  weU  of  him.  To 
them  he  appeared  vain  and  superficial,  with 
much  that  recalled  the  French  noblesse  of 
the  old  rigvme  in  his  way  of  looking  «t 
things,  and  emphatically  wanting  in  every 
element  of  greatness. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion in  1821,  began  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  complications  for  the  statesmen  of  Aus- 
tria. There  were  two  things  of  which  they 
were  mortally  afraid — Kussia  and- the  Rev- 
olution. Now,  if  they  assisted  the  Greeks, 
they  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
second;  and  if  they  opposed  the  Greeks, 
they  would  be  likely  to  embroil  themselves 
with  the  first.  The  whole  art  of  Prince 
Metternich  was  therefore  exerted  to  keep 
things  quiet  in  the  Eastern  peninsula,  and 
to  postpone  the  intolerable  "  qu-estion  d^Ori- 
enV^  Many  were  the  shifts  he  tried,  and 
sometimes,  as  just  after  the  accession  of  Ni- 
cholas, his  hopes  rose  very  high.  All  was 
however  in  vain.  England  and  Bussia  set- 
tled matters  behind  his  back ;  and  although 
the  tone  which  the  publicists  in  his  pay 
adopted  towards  the  Greeks  became  more  fa- 
vourable in  1826-7,  the  battle  of  Navarino 
was  a  sad  surprise  and  mortification  to  the 
wily  Chancellor.  Not  less  annoying  was  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  Danube 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  The  rever- 
ses with  which  the  great  neighbour  met  in 
his  first  campaign  cannot  have  been  other- 
wise than  pleasing  at  Vienna.  But  the  un- 
fortunate success  which  attended  his  arms 
in  the  second  campaign  soon  tumed  ill-dis- 
sembled joy  into  ill-concealed  sorrow,  iand 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  at  once  lowered 
Austria's  prestige  in  the  East,  and  deposed 
Metternich  from  the  commanding  position 
which  he  had  occupied  in  the  councils  of  the 
Holy  Allies.  It'  became,  indeed,  ever  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  next  few  years  that 
the  age  of  Congress  polities,  during  which  he 
had  I^en  the  observed  of  all  observers,  was 
past  and  cone,  that  the  diplomatic  period 
had  vani£ed  away,  and  that  the  military 
period  had  begun.    The  very  form^  in  which 
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the  highest  international  questions  were  de- 
bated was  utterly  chan^d.  At  Vienna,  in 
1814,  the  diplomatists  had  been  really  the 
primary,  the  sovereigns  onl^  secondary  per- 
sonages ;  while  at  the  interview  of  Munohen- 
gratz,  between  Nicholas  and  the  Emperor 
Francis,  in  1833,  the  great  autocrat  appeared 
to  look  upon  Prince  Mettemich  as  hardly 
more  than  a  confidential  clerk. 

The  dull  monotony  of  servitude  which 
oppressed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
was  varied  by  the  agitations  of  one  of  its 
component  parts.  When  the  Hungarian 
Diet  was  dissolved  in  1812,  the  Emperor 
had  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  be 
called  together  again  within  three  years.  Up 
to  1815,  accordingly,  the  nation  went  on 
giving  extraordinary  levies  and  supplies 
without  much  opposition.  When,  however, 
the  appointed  time  was  fulfilled,  it  began  to 
murmur,  and  very  soon  the  Government 
discovered  that,  instead  of  dealing  with  a 
single  Diet  assembled  at  Presburg,  it  was 
engaged  in  the  still  more  hopeless  task  of 
attempting  to  coerce  a  miniature  Diet  in 
every  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  more  civilized  portions  of  the  monar- 
chy— the  Viennese  themselves,  for  example, 
— could  be  amused  and  kept  in  good  humour 
without  thinking  of  politics;  but  to  the 
Hungarians  the  excitement  of  political  life 
was  a  necessity.  It  ^s  as  hopeless  to  try 
to  eradicate  from  their  minds  the  desire  for 
free  political  discussion  as  it  has  been  found 
in  many  districts  of  Western  Europe  to  root 
out  the  attachment  to  particular  forms  of 
religion,  which  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
ruling  powers.  Year  by  year  the  agitation 
went  on  increasing,  till  at  last  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Greek  revolution,  and  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  Eastern  politics,  induced 
Prince  Metternich  to  join  his  entreaties  to 
those  of  many  other  counsellors,  who  could 
not  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  leaning  to 
constitutional  views.  At  lenffih  the  Empe- 
ror yielded,  and  in  1825,  Presburg  was  once 
more  filled  with  the  best  blood  and  most 
active  spirits  of  the  land,  assembled  in 
Parliament. 

Long  and  stormy  were  the  debates  which 
ensued.  Bitter  was,  from  time  to  time,  the 
vexation  of  the  Emperor,  and  great  was  the 
excitement  throughout  Hungary.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  Court  of  Vienna  triumph- 
ed. Hardly  any  grievances  were  redress- 
ed, while  its  demands  were  fully  conceded. 
The  Diet  of  1825  was  however  not  without 
fruit.  The  discussion  which  took  place  ad- 
vanced the  political  education  of  the  people, 
who  were  brought  back  to  the  point  where 
they  stood  at  the  death  of  Joseph  IL,  that  is, 
before  the  long  wars  with  France  had  come 


to  distract  their  attention  from  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  hands  of  the  party  which,  while 
it  wished  to  preserve  the  old  constitution  as 
against  Austria,  saw  that  that  constitution 
required  amendment,  were  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  France  and  England  were  taught 
for  the  first  time  to  sympathize  with  the  Hb- 
eral  aspiration  of  a  country  which  had  most 
truly,  up  to  that  time,  been  ^*  T^ra  Incog- 
nita." 

Sharp  as  was  the  contest  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  people  in  Hungary,  it 
caused  little  excitement  in  the  provinces  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Leitha.  The  tran- 
quil surface  of  the  public  mind  was,  however, 
rippled  by  the  Greek  revolution.  There 
was  too  little  classical  knowledge  in  Austria 
to  call  forth  such  enthusiasm  as  was  excited 
in  England,  or  even  in  North  Germany,  but 
some  memories  of  the  Turkish  wars  remained, 
and  in  Prague  the  Czechish,  population, 
which  was  beginning  to  awake  from  a  sleep 
of  two  centuries,  did  not  forget  that  in  Bos- 
nia, in  Servia,  and  in  other  districts  of  the 
eastern  Peninsula,  men,  of  blood  and  lan« 
guage  nearly  allied  to  their  own,  were  suf- 
fering under  a  yoke  from  which  they  had 
themselves  only  been  saved  by  the  exploits 
of  a  Sclavonic  hero— the  gallant  John  Sobi- 
eski.  There  were  not  wanting,  also,  ii^  the 
Germanic  provinces,  persons  of  a  conserva- 
tive turn  of  mind,  who  dreamt  of  compensat- 
ing the  losses  of  the  mediatized  princes  by 
cutting  up  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  other 
such  outlandish  districts,  into  little  princi- 
palities for  those  injured  potentates,  while 
others,  who  thooght  that  the  only  two  things 
which  the  well-disposed  in  Central  Europe 
wanted  were  "  the  Word  of  G^  and  a  navy," 
fancied  that  both  those  good  things  might  be 
brought  to  them  if  only  the  Turk  could  be 
driven  back  "  to  his  ola  Asian  seats."  For 
the  first  four  years  of  the  war,  the  Austrian 
Government  spared  no  pains  to  show  its 
contempt  for  these  illusions.  Ypsilanti  was 
shut  up  in  Munkacs.  No  phil-Hellenes  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  Austria  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflict,  and  Austrian  subjects  were 
protected  against  the  Greek  cruisers  in  car- 
rying contraband  of  war  to  their  enemies, 
while  the  utmost  publicity  was  given  in  the 
official  organs  to  every  piece  of  news  which 
was  calculated  to  influence  public  opinion 
against  the  Greeks.  All  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  slightly  modified  in  the  last  years 
of  the  war,  but  the  general  result  was  that 
the  Greek  revolution  had  very  little  effect  in 
stimulating  a  desire  for  hberty  in  Austria. 

Far  more  formidable  was  the  wave  of 
sentiment  which  was  propagated  over  the 
country  by  the  Polish  struggle  of  1831.  In 
Hungary  the  storm  rose  very  high,  and  the 
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county  meetings  offered  large  supplies  in 
men  and  money  to  tbe  Government  if  it 
would  take  the  field  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgents;  but  Hungary  did  not  stand 
alone,  and  more  especially  in  Bohemia  the 
public  mind  was  very  deeply  stirred.  In 
that  province  the  successes  of  the  Poles 
were  considered  as  national  glories  by  a 
population  which,  while  it  dreamt  of  a  great 
ran-Sclavic  future,  amusingly  enough  for- 
got that  this  was,  from  a  Pan-Sclavic  point 
of  view,  but  a  civil  war, — one  portion  of  the 
illustrious  and  high-destined  &mily  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  other.  The  Austrian 
Government  secretly  encouraged  the  Revo- 
lution of  1831,  just  as  it  encouraged  the 
more  recent  Revolution  which  we  have  so 
lately  witnessed.  So  good  an  opportunity 
of  weakening  the  Colossus  which  over- 
shadowed the  Empire,  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  lose ;  but  even  if  it  had  not  wished 
well  to  ihe  movement,  it  would  have  found 
it  difficult  openly  to  take  the  side  of  Russia. 
The  hopes  and  sorrows  of  the  Poles  touched 
a  chord  in  Austria  which  no  other  revolu- 
tion had  struck  there.  We  see  in  this  the 
first  great  political  result  of  that  spirit  of 
nationality,  which  was  evoked  in  many  of 
the  provinces  by  the  essentially  German 
legislation  of  Joseph  II.  Of  this  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  effect  walonly  a  wave  of  sympathy, 
which  rolled  across  the  Empire.  The  slum- 
bers of  Austria  were  not  yet  over.  The 
8TSTE11  dragged  its  slow  length  along.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country.  Klebelsberg  administered 
the  finances  in  an  easy  and  careless  manner. 
Conspiracies  and  risings  in  Italy  were  easily 
checked,  and  batches  of  prisoners  sent  off 
from  time  to  time  to  Mantua  or  Spielberg. 
Austrian  influence  rose  ever  higher  and 
higher  in  all  the  petty  Courts  of  the  Penin- 
sula; and  even  Kioholas,  in  his  hatred  of 
revolution,  was  induced,  contrary  to  the  old 
traditions  of  Russia,  to  aid  the  advance  of 
Austrian  garrisons  farther  and  farther  to- 
wards the  south.  In  other  regions,  Russia 
or  England  might  be  williag  to  thwart  him, 
but  in  Italy  Prince  Metternich  might  proud- 
ly reflect  that  Austria  was  indeed  a  ''  Great 
Power."  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
was  at  first  alarming ;  but  when  it  resluted 
in  the  enthronement  of  a  dynasty  which 
called  to  its  aid  a  "  Cabinet  of  repression," 
all  fears  were  stilled.  The  Emperor  Francis 
continued  to  say,  when  any  change  was  pro 
posed,  "  We  must  sleep  upon  it,"  and  died 
in  1835  in  ^  the  abundance  of  peace." 

The  masses  of  Vienna,  when  they,  raged 
against  Prince  '^  Mitternacht "  in  1848  were 
under  a  great  mistake^a  mistake  which  they 
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shared  with  their  betters  in  most  countries. 
They  fancied  that  he  was  the  pivot  round 
which  the  whole  State  machine  revolved, 
and  that  without  him  it  could  not  exist.  In 
truth,  however,  the  period  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich's  highest  influence  in  European  pol* 
itics  extends  from  1814  till  the  rising  of  the 
twin,  but  adverse  stars  of  Canning  and  of 
Nicholas,  The  liberal  policy  of  the  one, 
and  the  purely  bayonet  policy  of  the  other, 
were  both  fatal  to  the  ascendency  of  a  sys- 
tem which  was  based  upon  diplomatic  in- 
trigue. As  far  a&  Austria  herself  was  con- 
cerned. Prince  Metternich's  influence  was 
unimpaired,  within  his  own  department,  up 
to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  in 
1835 ;  and  although  the  testament  in  which 
that  monarch  recommended  the  veteran 
statesman  to  his  successor,  as  the  most  faith- 
ful of  his  adherents,  turned  out  to  be  a  forg- 
ery, it  doubtless  expressed  his  real  opinions. 
It  was  no  secret  in  Vienna  that  the  harm- 
less and  amiable  Ferdinand,  who,  at  the  age 
of  forty-two,  succeeded  his  imperial  father, 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  duties  which  ab- 
solute power  imposes  upon  him  who  wields 
it.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  sub- 
stitute had  been  long  foreseen,  but  had, 
characteristically  enough,  not  been  provided 
for,  as  anything  seemed  better  than  agitating 
the  minds  of  men  by  a  premature  announce- 
ment to  all  the  Empire  of  the  sovereign's 
weakness.  After  many  months  spent  in 
discussion  and  intrigue,  Prince  Metternich, 
Count  Kolowrat,  and  the  Archduke  Louis 
were  formed  into  a  triumvirate,  and  became 
for  a  time  the  virtual  rulers  of  Austria. 
Kolowrat  had  long  been  the  right-hand  man 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  in  the  management 
of  internal  affairs,  and  the  imagination  of 
the  multitude  had  quite  erroneously  invested 
him  with  a  halo  of  liberalism,  so  that  he 
passed  for  the  antithesis  of  Metternich, 
whose  name  had  been  long  a  byword  for  his 
opposition'  to  all  reform.  In  truth,  Kolow- 
rat, although  more  educated  than  his  master, 
shared  the  narrow  views  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  little  better,  as  far  as  his  public 
character  was  concerned,  than  the  civil 
equivalent  of  Kutschera,  tbe  notorious  ad- 
jutant, whose  name  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  Archduke  Louis  had  no  higher 
idea  of  goveniing  than  to  take  care  that 
everything  should  be  done  as  it  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  his  brother,  whose  pas- 
sion for  inefficient  activity  in  the  details  of 
administration  he  fully  shared.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  these  three  personages 
that  the  old  order  in  Austria  dragged  itself 
towards  its  doom.  The  sys/em,  which  two 
of  them  had  done  much  to  create,  they  kept* 
to  the  end.     Day  by*  day  it  became  less 
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suited  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  day  by 
day  the  gulf  between  the  people  and  their 
governors  became  wider  and  wider.  As 
years  passed  on,  it  seemed  as  if  the  noisy 
but  wholly  ineffective  clatter  of  the  State 
machine  had  lulled  those  who  managed  it 
into  sleep.  Metternich,  more  especially  after 
his  diplomatic  mishaps  in  the  year  1840| 
became  quite  superannuated,  and  the  real 
business  of  his  office  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ficquelmont  and  other  secondary  perdRns. 

Meanwhile  dissatisfaction,  and  even  in- 
subordination, were  spre^i^ing  in  the  most 
diverse  shapes  over  every  province.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  was  the  clergy  who  felt  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  Government 
to  come  to  terms.  The  Emperor  Francis,  it 
must  be  remembered  to  his  honour^  had, 
while  he  professed,  and  doubtless  entertained, 
highly  orthodox  opinions,  walked  in  the 
paths  of  Joseph  II.,  so  far  as  the  relations 
of  the  Church  and  the  State  were  concerned, 
and  asserted  his  own  supremacy  with  suf- 
ficient sternness.  The  reins  were  now  some- 
what looser,  and  the  wary  ecclesiastics  soon 
saw  their  advantage.  It  was  in  1837,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Francis^  that  the 
eleven  years'  contest  about  the  Protestants 
of  the  Zillerthal  ended  in  those  unfortunate 
persons  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  leaving  their  own  beautiful 
valley  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Silesia,  after 
undergoing  a  long  course  of  molestation, 
which  was  equally  opposed  to  the  Josephine 
laws  and  to  the  federal  obligations  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  The  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  matter  wals  determined 
rather  by  weakness  than  by  evil  will,  and  it 
showed  itself  almost  equally  powerless  in 
dealing  with  opponents  of  a  very  different 
kind. 

Long  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  the  national  spirit  in  Hungary  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  become  thoroughly  aroused ; 
but  in  the  Diet,  which  assembled  in  1832, 
and  continued  to  sit  till  1836,  symptoms  of 
a  far  more  serious  kind  became  visible  than 
any  which  had  been  seen  in  1825.  The  old 
patriotic  party,  which  had  only  thought  of 
defending  the  ancient  constitution,  with  all 
its  merits  and  abuses,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Kaiser,  was  now  pushed  aside 
by  a  new  party,  which  aimed  at  procuring 
for  Hungary  a  series  of  reforms  which  should 
make  her  a  liberal  State  after  the  Western 
model.  It  was  in  this  Diet  that  the  griev- 
ances, which  had  been  formulized  by  the 
Diet  of  1790,  first  came  on  for  serious  debate. 
These  were,  according  to  Paget,  who  was 
himself  in  Hungary  at  this  time — 

'^  That  Dahnatia,  Transylvania,  Galicia,  and 
Lodomeria  should  be  reincorporated  with  Hun- 


gary;   that  the  military  frontiers  should    bo 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Palatine,  and 
governed  by  Hungarian  laws ;  that  the  duty  on 
salt  should  be  reduced ;  that  the  edicts  of  Gov- 
ernment to  officers  of  justice  should  be  discon- 
tinued ;  that  the  laws  respecting  the  taxes  on 
the  clergy  should  be  observed ;  that  the  Hunga- 
rian Chancery  should    be  made  really,    not 
merely  nominally,  independent  of  the  Austrian 
Chancery;  that  the  coinage  should  bear  the 
arms  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  should  be  prevented;  that  the 
paper  money  should  be  abolished,  and  a  return 
made  to  a  metallic  currency ;  that  the  Hunga- 
rian language  should  be  used  in  all  official  bus- 
iness ;  that  the  fiscal  estates,  such  as  have  fallen 
to  the  Crown  on  the  extinction  of  the  families 
to  whom  they  were  granted,  should,  as  the  law 
directs,  be  given  only  as  the  reward  of  public 
services,  and  not  sold,  as  at  present,  to  the  high- 
est bidder;  and,  lastly,  that  spies  should  not  be 
employed  and  trusted  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment" 

But  the  discussion  of  grievances  was  not 
all.  New  names  and  new  projects  appeared. 
It  was  now  that  Kossuth  first  made  himself 
conspicuous,  not  by  his  speeches — ^for  his 
subordinate  position,  as  the  mere  delegate 
of  a  magnate's  widow,  did  not  give  him  the 
right  to  vote,  and  hardly  the  ri^t  to  speak, — 
but  by  the  system  of  reporting  which  he  or- 
ganized. It  was  in  this  Diet  too*ihat  the 
good  Stephen  Sz6chenyi  first  proposed  the 
building  of  a  chain-bridge  to  unite  Pesth 
with  Buda,  a  proposal  which,  unimportant 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  contained  the 
germ  of  a  complete  political  and  social  revo- 
lution. Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  long  bridge  of  boats  which  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1847,  and  perhaps  for  some  time 
later,  connected  the  two  halves  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital.  If  so,  they  must  have  ob- 
served that  while  most  of  the  persons  whose 
dress  and  appearance  showed  that  their  posi- 
tion in  society  was  a  humble  one,  paid  toll  as 
they  passed  the  bridge,  most  of  those  who 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  higher  ranks  pass- 
ed without  challenge.  The  immunity  which 
the  Hungarian  nobUis^  who  was  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  in  no  respect 
what  we  call  a  noble,  but  merely  a  freeman,  or 
member  of  a  privileged  class,  and  indeed 
often  a  pauper,  enjoyed  at  this  bridge,  was  a 
type  of  the  immunity  which  he  boasted  from 
all  dues  and  taxes  whatever  which  were 
borne  by  the  tnUera  coniribuens  pUbs. 
Sz^chenyi  proposed  that,  with  a  view  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  new  bridge,  the  no- 
bles should  abdicate,  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
cerned, their  special  privilege ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  when  such  a  privilege  was  aban- 
doned in  any  one  instance  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  weal,  its  final  abolitix>n  was  only 
a  matter  of  time.     The 'proposition  was  car- 
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ried,  as  were  also  several  otber  measures  of 
reform,  and  with  this  Diet  the  preparation 
for  the  Hungarian  Bevolution  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  begun.  The  flowing  tide  of 
liberal  sentiment  in  Hungary  was  soon  aided 
by  an  agitation,  chiefly  amongst  the  Magyar 
population  of  Transylyania,  whioh  in  1834 
forced  the  Government  to  convoke  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Diet,  which  had,  contrary  to  law, 
been  lefb  unsummoned  for  twenty-three 
years.  The  leader  of  the  patriotic  move- 
ment in  Transylvania,  the  impetuous*  Wes- 
selyeni,  the  true  son  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  shut  up  for  four  years  in  Kufstein  for 
storming  the  castle  of  an  obnoxious  neigh- 
bour, soon  passed  beyond  safe  limits,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Government,  a  fate 
which  also  befell  Kossuth,  and  some  young 
men  who  had  tried  to  walk  in  his  steps.  But 
these  measures  only  tended  to  increase  the 
unpopularity  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  to 
sow  disaffection  wider.  The  lead  in  the 
movement  was  taken  by  the  Magyars,  who 
comprised  a  very  much  larger  portion  of  the 
privileged  class  than  any  of  the  other  numer- 
ous nationalities  which  inhabit  Hungary. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  their  pre-eminence 
was  too  undiluted,  and  day  by  day  the  agi* 
tation  assumed  more  of  a  Magyar  character, 
while  it  became  evident  that  the  victory  of 
the  movement  party  would  be  anything  but 
a  triumph  for  the  Sclaye,  or  the  Rouman 
population.  A  national  revival  which  had 
taken  place  amongst  the  Sclavacks,  or 
Sclaves  of  north-western  Hungary,  had  taken 
the  form  partly  of  a  passive  resistance  to  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  the  Magyars,  partly 
of  a  controversy  with  the  Czechs  of  Prague, 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  Sclavack 
and  Czechian  dialects.  But  the  linguistic 
enthusiasm  of  the  Croats,  another  branch  of 
the  great  Sclave  family,  soon  became  more 
formidable.  For  generations  there  had  ex- 
isted a  party  in  Croatia  which  resisted  what 
it  considered  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
Presburg  Diet,  and  aimed  at  giving  greater 
power  to  the  minor  Diet,  which  assembled 
at  Agram.  A  long  controversy  had  been 
waged  about  the  relations  to  Croatia  and 
Hungary  respectively,  of  the  district  between 
the  Save  and  the  iJanubej  which  is  usually 
known  as  Sclavonia,  and  about  the  port  of 
Fiume  in  the  Adriatic.  These,  and  other 
ancient  matters  of  dispute,  were  of  course 
called  into  new  life  when  the  Magyars  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  use  of  the  Latin,  which 
had  for  ages  been  the  language  of  business 
in  Hungary,  and  to  oblige  every  one  who 
wished  the  smallest  possible  public  office 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hungary  to  speak 
Magyar,  thereby  confining  in  practice  the  use 
of  all  other  languages  to  the  &mily  circle. 


It  is  possible  that  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
their  own  nationality  among  the  Croats 
mi^ht  not  have  reached  a  dangerous  height 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Louis 
Gai,  a  journalist  of  great  talent,  who,  after 
having  been  brought  up  at  a  German  uni- 
versity, returned  to  Croatia,  and  ^started  a 
newspaper,  vrith  the  view  of  advocating  the 
claims  of  his  countrymen  to  become  the 
leaders  of  the  great  Hlyrian  movement, 
which  was  to  embrace  not  only  Dalmatia,. 
Croatia,  and  Sclavonia,  but  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  European  Turkey.  Increased  ex- 
perience of  the  world  soon  showed  Gai  that 
his  dreams  were  at  least  premature,  but  he 
roused  an  enthusiasm  which  was  artfully 
taken  advantage  of  by  men  who  were  look- 
ing nearer  home,  to  excite  the  Croats  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  the  Magyar  majority 
in  the  Presburg  Diet.  When,  therefore, 
that  majority  succeeded,  in  1844,  in  getting 
the  Vienna  authorities  upon  their  side,  ana 
in  making  Magyar  the  official  language  of  the 
whole  of  Hungary,  the  irritation  of  the 
Croats  became  very  bitter,  and  they  were  in 
consequence  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  Government,  some  years 
later,  in  opposing  the  ultra-Magyar  party,  by 
force  of  arms,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that,  at  the  moment  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  policy  of  Vienna  was  dic- 
tated by  any  views  about  the  use  to  which 
the  Croats  might  be  put  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst  in  Hungary.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence is  all  the  other  way.  The  men  of  the 
STSTEH  followed  their  wonted  habit,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  keeping  things  quiet. 
"  If  the  Hungarians  were  to  ask  for  the 
moon,"  it  was,  truly  said  at  this  time,  ^^  I 
verily  believe  that  the  Austrian  Government 
would  not  refuse  their  request,  but  would 
only  say  that  the  matter  required  mature 
consideration." 

While  the  linguistic  controversy  was  in- 
flaming the  passions  of  the  Magyars,  and 
exciting  anti-Magyar  feeling  through  all  the 
non-Magyar  popmations  of  Hungary,  a  num- 
ber of  other  irritating  questions  were  being 
discussed  in  successive  I)iets,  in  the  county 
meetings,  and  iii  the  press,  which  last,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Kossuth,  had 
suddenly  grown  into  a  great  power.  There 
was  the  question  of  the  religious  education 
to  be  given  to  the  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages,— ^a  most  important  matter  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  Protestants  are  so  numerous* 
This  subject  of  dispute,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  the  Ultramontanes,  was  settled  in  a  lib- 
eral sense.  There  was  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  immunities  of  the  nobiles 
in  matters  of  taxation,  of  the  increase  of 
the  political  power  of  the  urban  communl 
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ties,  of  the  better  orderiDg  of  the  oonnties, 
of  the  criminal  law,  of  improving  the  material 
condition  of  the  country,  with'  many  others. 
Discussion  gradually  opened  the  eyes  of 
nearly  all  politicians  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing vast  changes  in  Hungaiy,  and  three 
parties  slQwly  separated  themselves  and  fell 
into  rank.  These  were  (1.)  the  Conserva- 
tives, led  by  the  Chancellor  Apponyi,  who 
wished  for  a  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment of  the  absolutist  kind,  the  driving- 
wheel  of  which  should  be  in  Vienna ;  (2.)  the 
Liberals,  led  by  Deak,  who  wished  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  constitutional  kind,  based  on 
a  reform  of  the  old  institutions  of  Hungary, 
the  driving-wheel  of  which  should  be  the 
Diet ;  (3.)  a  party  whose  views  were  as  yet  in- 
determinate, but  which  became,  in  1848-49^, 
the  revolutionary  and  democratic  party,  and 
which,  in  the  Diet  of  1847,  was  led  by  Kos- 
suth. Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  became  a 
Tittle  before  this  time  identified  with  the 
Conservative  party,  much  in  the  same  way 
in  which  we  have  seen  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier gradually  become  an  out-and-out  im- 
perialist, because  he  thought  that  through 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Vienna  govern- 
ment his  plans  for  the  material  ameliora- 
tion of  the  country  would  best  be  carried 
out. 

An  important  section  of  the  second  party 
was  led  by  Baron  Joseph  E^tvos,  who,  pos- 
sessing a  far  deeper  knowl/dge  of  political 
science  than  most  of  his  c()untrymen,  and  en- 
titled, from  his  wide  and  varied  knowledge, 
to  take  rank  among  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries, looked  with  impatience  on  the 
many  follies  and  atrocities  of  the  old  Hun- 
garian system,  which  he  has  satirized  in  The 
Village  Notary  f  and  would  have  desired  to 
govern  Hungary  on  a  more  centralized  sys- 
tem, the  drivinff-wheel  of  which  should  be 
the  Diet,  amended  and  made  into  a  parlia- 
ment after  the  English  manner. 

These  parties  met  in  the  Diet  of  1847,  and 
in  its  discussions  were  being  gradually  shap- 
ed and  moulded.  What  forms  they  all,  and 
en)ecially  the  third,  might  ultimately  have 
taken  if  the  Revolution  had  not,  in  February 
1848,  broken  out  in  Paris,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  that  event  acted  in  Hungary,  as 
in  so  many  other  places,  like  a  torch  in  a 
powder  magazine.  On  the  1st  of  March 
1848,  Kossuth  rose  and  said,  "  There  are 
moments  when  the  Legislature  must  not  only 
demand  reforms,  but  also  ward  ofif  dangers." 
With  these  words  the  curtain  fell  upon  the 
old  party  contests. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  is 
passing  in  Hungary  at  the  present  moment, 
has  induced  us  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
in  that  country  at  {at  greater  length  than  it 


will  be  necessary  to  do  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  Empire. 

The  assemblies  of  the  nobles  in  the  prov- 
inces on  this  side  the  Leitha,  more  especially 
in  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria,  began  also 
during  this  period  to  show  symptoms  of  dis- 
content. Their  efforts  were,  as  was  perhaps 
natural,  chiefly  directed  to  obtain  greater 
liberty,  and  some  substantial  share  of  polit- 
ical power  for  their  own  class;  but  their 
members  were  by  no  means  unaffected  by  the 
liberal  aspirations  of  more  advanced  coun- 
tries. Many  of  them  were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  French  and  English  literature, 
or  had  travelled  in  Western  Europe ;  and 
their  efforts,  if  barren  of  immediate  political 
advantage  to  themselves,  nevertheless  oast 
further  discredit  upon  the  ststbm,  by  show- 
ing not  only  its  inapplicability  to  modem 
exigencies,  but,  in  some  cases,  its  distinct 
opposition  to  still  unrepealed  laws. 

The  nobility  was  the  only  class  which 
could  give  voice  to  its  complaints,  but  the 
professional  and  commercial  classes  suffered 
at  least  equally.  The  system  had  succeeded 
in  repressing,  but  not  in  crushing,  the  Intel* 
ligence  of  the  Empire.  There  grew  up  after 
the  year  1815,  very  slowly  and  gradually,  a 
race  of  men  to  whom  the  articles  of  the 
Court  journalists  and  the  verses  of  the 
Court  poets  were  wholly  intolerable.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  self-satisfied  saying, 

"  s'  ist  nur  a  Kaiserstadt  s'  ist  nur  a  Wien,*' 

represented  the  creed  of  all  the  Oerman- 
speaking  subjects  of  the  Kaiser;  but  that 
delusion  had  hardly  outlived  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  by  the  year  1840  had  quite 
vanished  away.  The  censorship  was  now 
felt  to  be  an  evil  which  was  only  endurable 
because  it  was  so  constantly  evaaed.  It  had 
become,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  inopera- 
tive ;  for  so  surely  as  a  work  was  pronounced 
harmless  by  the  censor,  the  public  refused  to 
buy  it,  and  so  surely  as  a  work  printed  in 
Leipzig  or  Hamburg  obtained  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  "  damnatur,"  it  was  sure  to  be 
smuggled  in  scores  over  all  the  northern 
frontiers.  Instead  of  the  literature  of  the 
Romanticists,  some  of  whom  had  looked 
lovingly  to  Austria,  and  had  even  selected 
it  for  their  habitation,  there  were  now  the 
spirit-stirring  verses  of  Count  Auersperg 
(Anastasius  Griin),  whose  Spaziergdnge 
eines  Wiener  Poeten  attacked  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  no  measured  way.  The 
Government  itself  was  obliged  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  strictly  prohibited  journals,  if 
it  wished  to  defend  itself  with  effect ;  for  to 
the  statements  of  the  authorized  organs  no 
credence  at  all  was  attached.  The  schools 
were  everywhere  in  an  utterly  wretched  con- 
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dition ;  and  the  few  Aostrian  subjects  wlio 
could  boast  of  any  superior  acquirements,  had 
either  obtained  them  abroad,  or  only  after  a 
laborious  course  of  study  at  home,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  to  blot  out  from  their 
memories  nine^tenths  of  what  they  had  ac- 
quired from  tlieir  teachers. 

The  last  blow  was  given  to  the  tottering 
edifice  by  the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
Polish  provinces  in  1 846.  For  some  months 
it  had  been  manifest  to  all  who  had  eyes  to 
see,  that  the  Poles  of  the  emigration  were 
about  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Warsaw  was  their  prmcipal  object, 
but  they  proposed  to  begin  operations  in 
Posen  and  Galicia.  The  little  independent 
republic  of  Cracow,  the  last  remnant  of 
ancient  Poland  which  had  not  been  seized 
by  the  spoiler,  was  the  centre  of  their  patri- 
otic but  foolish  machinations ;  and  the  21st 
of  February  1846  was  destined  for  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection.  The  Austrian 
Oovernment,  although  quite  aware  of  what 
was  intended,  took  its  measures  so  badly  as 
to  allow  General  Collin,  who  had  marched 
into  Cracow  at  the  request  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  partitioning  powers,  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  (uriven  out, — the  honour 
of  the  Austrian  flags  being  only  saved  by 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Benedek,  whose 
name  became  then  for  the  first  time  famous. 
The  same  carelessness  which  the  rulers 
showed  in  not  sufficiently  strengthening  the 
hands  of  Collin,  led  them  to  neglect  giving 
specific  orders  to  the  officials  who  were  scat- 
tered through  the  Polish  provinces.  The 
result  of  this  was,  that  when  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  and  the  Ruthenian  peasants 
oame  to  ask  what  part  they  should  take, 
they  were  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
directed  by  men  who  were  in  panic  fear  for 
their  own  lives  to  secure  the  persons  of 
their  disaffected  Polish  landlords,  living  or 
dead. 

How  far  the  Vienna  authorities  were  ac- 
cessories before  the  fact  to  the  hideous  mas- 
sacres which  followed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decide.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  insur- 
rection had  broken  out,  rewards  were  paid 
by  Austrian  employ^  to  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  massacres.  And  on  the 
heads  of  those  whose  culpable  negligence 
permitted  such  things  to  happen,  must  rest 
an  amount  of  reprobation,  but  little  inferior 
to  what  would  have  been  their  due,  if,  as 
was  loudly  asserted  by  the  Poles,  and  very 
generally  believed  throughout  Europe,  they 
had  deliberately  planned  out  for  the  assas- 
sins their  bloody  and  terrible  work. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1846  Cracow 
was  seized  by  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  France  and  England, — a  pro- 


ceeding for  which  there  is  but  one  ctzouse, 
and  that  is,  that  Prince  Metternich  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  Austria  hesitated  to 
do  the  deed,  Bussia  was  determined  not  to 
be  so  scrupulous.  The  massacres  had  ex- 
cited the  people  against  Austria  all  through 
Western  Europe.  The  incorporation  of 
Cracow  was  not  less  successful  in  alienating 
statesmen.  By  that  act  Metternich  stulti- 
fied his  whole  life,  threw  ridicule  upon  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  illustrated  once  more 
the  true  words  of  the  poet— 

"Qaam  temere   in   nosmet   legem   sancimus 
iniqoam," 

by  affording  an  admirable  precedent  to  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  Lombardy. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  occurrences 
in  Austrian  Poland  upon  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Empire,  but  they  were  hardly 
less  momentous  in  their  influence  upon  its 
internal  condition.  The  detestation  with 
which  the  Euthenian  peasants  regarded 
their  Polish  landlords  was  the  result  not 
only  of  differences  of  race  and  of  religion, 
but  of  long  ages  of  oppression.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  relations  between  the 
owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  those 
provinces  must  be  materially  altered ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  idea  of  an  important  alter- 
ation anywhere  introduced,  than  the  leading 
idea  of  the  system  was  shown  to  be  un- 
sound. From  the  moment  that  changes 
began  to  be  made  in  the  landed  tenures  of 
the  Polish  provinces,  partial  and  ineffective 
though  those  changes  were,  the  desire  for 
change  seized  the  one  class  which  had  hith- 
erto been  on  the  side  of  the  Government, 
from  Bodenbach  to  Orsova.  The  stupid 
Conservatism  of  the  peasants  was  at  an  end, 
and  one  more  element  of  confusion  was 
introduced. 

Those  who  were  politically  or  pecuniarily 
interested  in  Austria,  will  not  soon  forget 
with  what  anxiety  they  watched  fos  the  first 
news  of  the  effect  which  should  be  produced 
in  that  country  by  the  news  of  the  February 
revolution  in  Parb.  No  one  could  have 
visited  any  part  of  the  Empire,  during  the 
course  of  1847,  without  perceiving  that 
everywhere  a  most  dangerous  spirit  was  at 
work.  The  question  which  no  stranger  who 
had  not  enjoyed  very  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties could  answer,  was,  how  far  will  it  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  put  down 
firmly  and  finally  any  troubles  that  may 
break  out?  For  as  to  the  certainty •  of 
troubles  breaking  out  there  really  could  be 
no  doubt,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of 
Prince  Metternich  and  his  friends,  who  seem 
to  have  foreseen  nothing,  and  provided 
against  nothing. 
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The  first  effects  were  seen  in  Presburg, 
but  the  ecbo  of  the  words  of  Kossuth,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  above,  died  away 
before  they  reached  our  shores,  and  English- 
men first  learned  that  a  storm  was  about  to 
burst  when  they  heard  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  Austrian  capital  upon  the  13th  of 
March,  followed,  as  they  soon  were,  by  the 
resignation  and  flight  of  Prince  Metternich. 

The  words  of  Kossuth  on  the  1st  of 
March  marked,  as  we  have  seen,  the  end  of 
"the  old  order."  From  that  moment  the 
great  agitator  abandoned  himself  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  moment,  and,  partly  acted  on 
by  events,  partly  exercising  a  reflex  action 
upon  them,  hurried  along  his  strange  and 
meteoric  course,  till   the  day  when,  in  the 

freat  church  at  Debreczin,  amidst  the  plau- 
its  of  a  multitude  which  had  gone  wild 
with  excitement,  he  proclaimed  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine 
and  the  independence  of  Hungary. 

The  events  of  the  1st  of  March  1848  at 
Presburg  were  followed  by  six  weeks 
crowded  with  events  of  the  most  exciting 
and  important  character,  the  array  of  which 
was  closed  by  the  Emperor's  going  in  person 
to  that  city,  and  formally  sanctioning  a 
series  of  resolutions  of  a  highly  revolution- 
ary character,  which  had  been  passed  under 
the  influence  of  the  orator,  who  had  aj;tained 
in  a  few  days  a  world-wide  reputation. 
These  are  the  laws  of  1848,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  We  give  a  prScis  of 
them,  taken  from  the  work  called  Hungary 
and  its  Revolutions^  with  a  Memoir  of 
Kossuth,  which  affords,  on  this  head,  more 
detailed  information  than  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Springer. 

"  The  substance  of  the  resolutions  passed 
in  this  Diet,  and  confirmed  by  the  King, 
was  as  follows  : — That  the  executive  power 
should  be  exercised  through  the  Ministry 
alone.  That  the  Palatine,  in  the  absence 
of  the  King,  should  be  invested  with  all 
royal  power,  excepting^  the  appointments  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  officers  of  the 
army,  the  high  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  army  when  out  of  Hun- 
gary. That  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
should  be  responsible  for  his  official  acts, 
liable  to  impeachment  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  to  be  tried  by  a  committee 
from  the  Chamber  of  Magnates.  That  the 
sessions  of  the  Diet  be  held  at  Pesth,  and 
the  laws  sanctioned  during  the  session  by 
the  King.  That  perfect  equality  of  rights, 
as  well  as  of  public  burdens,  should  be 
established  among  all  the  people  of    Hun- 

§ary,  without  distinction  of  class,  race,  or 
enomination.     That   the  franchise  should 
be  extended  to  every  man  possessing  prop- 


erty to  the  value  of  three  hundred  florins, 
or  an  income  of  one  hundred;  to  every  one 
who  had  received  a  diploma  in  a  university  ; 
and  every  artisan  who  employed  an  appren- 
tice. That  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
countries,  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and 
their  Diets,  should  be  incorporated.  That 
the  number  of  representatives  sent  by  Croa- 
tia to  the  Diet  should  be  increased  from 
three  to  eighteen,  and  the  internal  institu- 
tions of  that  province  remain  the  same  as 
before.  That  the  military  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary, or  border  troops,  should  be  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  War." 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
detail  as  to  the  events  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
1848  and  1849.  The  direct  influence  of 
the  transactions  which  then  occurred  upon 
the  history  of  Austria,  during  the  last  six- 
teen years,  has  not  been  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  describe  with  any  minuteness 
the  elements  which  then  came  to  the  surface, 
and  which  may  be  expected  to  work  in 
various  ways  during  the  years  that  are  com- 
ing, we  should  be  carried  far  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  even  the  longest  article  can 
be  extended.  Through  the  complications  of 
the  eventful  months  which  followed  the  flight 
of  Prince  Metternich,  we  know  no  more 
sober  ^ide  than  Professor  Springer,  and  for 
no  period  of  recent  history  is  a  sober  guide 
more  wanted.  Greater  issues  were  decided 
before  Sebastopol,  far  larger  masses  of  men 
were  hurled  against  each  other  in  the  Amer- 
ican civil  co^ict,  but  no  war  of  our  time 
has  ever  approached  in  romantic  interest 
that  which  was  waged  in  1848  and  1849 
upon  the  plains  of  Hungary. 

The  English  public  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied, from  1850  to  1854,  with  the  narra- 
tives of  rival  generals,  and  with  the  pamph- 
lets, sometimes  disguised  in  the  form  of  his- 
tory, of  the  contending  parties  ;  but  we 
know  no  narrative  and  no  political  treatise 
in  English,  referring  to  these  events,  which 
we  could  venture  to  recommend,  without 
advising  the  reader  to  follow  up  its  perusal 
with  that  of  a  work  of  diametrically  oppo- 
site tendency. 

The  two  great  gains  which  the  moral 
earthquake  of  1848  brought  to  Austria  were, 
that  through  wide  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  more  especially  in  Hungary,  it  swept 
away  the  sort  of  semi- vassalage  in  which  the 
peasantry  had  been  left  by  the  Urbarium  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  other  reforms  akin  to, 
or  founded  upon  it,  and  introduced  modern 
in  the  place  of  middle-age  relations  between 
the  two  extremes  of  society.     Secondly,  it 
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overthrew  the  policy  of  do-nothing, — a  surer 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  abuses  than 
even  the  determination,  which  soon  mani- 
fested itself  at  headquarters,  to  make  the 
head  of  the  State  more  absolute  than  ever. 

After  the  taking  of  Vienna  by  Windisch- 
gratz,  the  National  Assembly  had,  on  the 
15th  of  November  1848,  been  removed  from 
the  capital  to  the  small  town  of  Kremsier, 
in  Moravia.  Here  it  prolonged  an  inefFeo- 
tive  existence  till  March  1849,  when  the 
€ourt  Camarilla  felt  itself  strong  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  an  inconvenient  censor,  and  in 
March  1849  it  ceased  to  exist.  A  constitu- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  promulgated, 
which  contained  many  good  provisions,  but 
which  was  never  heartily  approved  by  the 
ruling  powers,  or  vigorously  carried  into 
effect, — the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege 
in  many  cities,  and  other  expedients  of  au- 
thority in  a  revolutionary  period,  easily 
enabling  it  to  be  set  at  nought.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  reaction  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  above  all  the  eoup-d'Hat  in 
Paris,  emboldened  Schwartzenberg  to  throw 
off  the  mask ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  1851, 
Austria  became  once  more  a  pure  despotism. 

The  young  Emperor  had  taken  *'  Pirthus 
unitis  "  for  his  motto ;  and  his  advisers  in- 
terpreted those  words  to  mean  that  Austria 
was  henceforward  to  be  a  State  as  highly 
centralized  as  France, — a  State  in  which  the 
Minister  at  Vienna  was  absolutely  to  govern 
everything  from  Salzburg  to  the  Iron  Gate. 
The  hand  of  authority  had  been  severely  felt 
in  the  pre-revolutionary  period,  but  now  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  taken  of  the  revolution 
to  make  it  felt  far  more  than  ever.  In  Hun- 
gary, for  example,  which  had,  as  we  have 
seen^  always  proved  intractable,  even  when 
the  Germanic  provinces  were  living  in  con- 
tented servitude,  it  was  fondly  imagined  that 
there  would  be  no  more  trouble.  The  old 
political  division  into  counties  was  swept 
away;  the  whole  land  was  divided  into  five 
provinces ;  and  the  courtiei*8  might  imagine 
that  from  henceforth  the  Magyars  would  be 
afl  easily  led  as  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Austria.  These  delusions  soon  became  gen- 
eral, but  they  owed  their  origin,  partly  to  the 
enthusiastic  ignorance  of  those  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  partly  to  two  men, 
about  whom  we  must  say  a  word.  The  first 
of  these  was  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  son 
of  the  generalissimo  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
the  campaign  of  1814.  Bred  to  diplomacy,  he 
was  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Naples  when 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  that  capital,  then 
served  for  a  short  period  under  the  imperial 
flag  in  northern  Italy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  the  centre  of  affairs,  to  animate 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Court.      Several 


of  his  sayings  will  be  remembered,  and  they 
show  a  certain  amount  of  shrewdness  and  in- 
sight ;  but  there  is  nothing  recorded,  either 
of  his  words  or  actions,  which  bears  evi- 
dence of  a  high  capacity  for  statesmanship , 
to  say  nothing  of  wisdom  or  matured  politi- 
cal ability.  He  had  energy  and  power  of 
will ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  draw  a  par- 
allel between  him  and  Count  Bismark,  al- 
though we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  latter 
has  given  much  greater  proof  of  talent.  In 
audacity,  however,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them;  and  in  the  "Systole  and 
Diastole  "  of  German  politics,  the  Prussian 
statesman  played  in  1865,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Austria,  just  the  same  part  which 
the  Austrian  statesmen  played  in  1850  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Russia.  Those  who  are 
tempted  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
such  trmraphs  of  audacity  should  remem- 
ber how  much  easier  it  is  to  cut  knots  than 
to  unravel  them,  and  wait  to  see  the  end. 

Whether  Pkucc  Schwartzenberg  might 
have  developed  any  higher  powers  if  his  life 
had  been  prolonged,  we  cannot  say.  He 
died  suddenly  in  April  1852. 

"  More,  space  to  develop  his  energies," 
we  might  almost  say  "  More  rope  to  hang 
himself,"  was  given  to  Alexander  Bach,  who 
succeeded  the  conservative,  but  able,  and  by 
no  means  bigoted  Stadion,  when  the  health  of 
that  statesman  broke  down  in  1849.  Bach 
was  born  in  1813,  and  was  the  son  of  a  pro- 
vincial emphyS  under  the  department  of 
Justice,  who,  however,  eventually  removed 
to  the  capital,  where  he  established  a  thriv- 
ing business  as  an  attorney.  His  son  be- 
gan life  as  a  clerk  in  his  Other's  office, 
studied  the  law  with  success,  and  became  a 
Doctor  Juris,  He  then  travelled,  and  ulti- 
mately succeeded  his  father.  Before  1848 
he  was  so  conspicuous,  both  as  a  jurist  and 
as  a  reformer,  that  he  was  called  to  take  the 
portfolio  of  Justice  in  the  Ministry  which 
came  into  power  in  May  1848.  His  behav- 
iour in  this  office  gave  much  offence  to  the 
extreme  revolutionary  party ;  and  during  the 
disturbances  which  marked  the  month  of 
October  in  that  year,  his  life  was  in  some 
danger.  Whether  it  was  that  the  experiences 
of  that  stormy  time  cooled  his  reforming 
ardour,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  that  ardour  had  been  always  exagger- 
ated,— or  whether,  as  his  enemies  assert,  he 
distinctly  changed  sides  to  further  his  own 
purposes,— or  whether  again  he  was  gradu- 
ally led  further  than  he  meant  to  go  down 
the  slope  of  reaction, — ^we  need  not  here  in- 
quire ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  Court  he  soon  became  one  of 
its  most  trusted  agents.  His  two  leading  ideas 
were  to  cover  the  whole  Empire  with  a  Ger- 
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man  bureaucracy,  and  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
wHich  connected  the  Court  of  Vienna  with 
that  of  Eome.  In  his  view,  and  in  that  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  acted  with  him,  much 
of  the  eyil  that  prevailed  in  the  Empire 
could  be  traced  to  the  anti-reliffious  influ- 
ences which  had  acted  on  the  miDU  of  Joseph 
II. ;  and  it  was  under  his  auspices,  and  those 
of  Count  Leo  Thun,  that  Austria  made  that 
extraordinary  retrograde  movement  which 
was  announced  to  Europe  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  Concordat.  If  absolutism  in  Austria 
had  a  fair  trial  from  the  31st  of  December 
1851  to  the  Italian  war,  it  is  to  Bach  that 
it  was  owine;  and  if  it  utterly  and  ludi- 
crously failed,  it  is  he  more  than  any  other 
man  who  must  bear  the  blame. 

Already,  in  1849,  the  bureaucracy  had 
been  re-organised,  but  in  1852  new  and 
stricter  regulations  were  introduced.  Every- 
thing was  determined  by  precise  rules, — 
even  the  exact  amount  of  hair  which  the  em- 
playi  was  permitted  to  wear  upon  his  face. 
Hardly  any  question  was  thought  sufficiently 
insignificant  to  be  decided  upon  the  spot 
The  smallest  matters  had  to  be  referred  to 
Vienna,  if  their  settlement  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  instructions  previously  is- 
sued. The  higher  officials  were  directed  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  political  dis- 
positions of  their  subordinates,  and  the  non- 
official  citizens  were  subjected  almost  as 
completely  to  the  despotism  of  these  subor- 
dinates, as  they  were  to  that  of  their  superi- 
ors. The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  in  spite 
of  many  improvements  upon  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  system  in  matters  of  detail,  and  a 
greatly  increased  vigour  at  head-quarters, 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire  soon  fell 
into  hopeless  confusion.  The  finances,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  terrible  disorder  by 
the  events  of  the  Bevolution,  and  by  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  menacing  attitude 
adopted  towards  Prussia  in  1850,  showed  no 
tendency  to  recover.  The  new  Communal 
organization  was  put  off  from  year  to  year, 
and  was  at  last  promulgated  in  1859,  only  to 
be  found  absurd  and  unworkable.  The  new 
criminal  code,  which  was  one  of  the  few 
things  actually  accomplished  during  this 
period,  revived  obsolete  punishments,  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  press,  and  in  all 
respects  disgraceful.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Concordat,  concluded  in  1855,  of 
which  the  best  that  can  be  told  is,  that  it 
has  never  been  so  fully  carried  out  as  its  pro- 
moters desired,  and  that  it  was  a  most  effi- 
cient instrument  in  exciting  hatred  against  the 
party  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  The  best 
thing  between  the  pacification  of  Hungary 
and  October  1860,  was  the  remodelling  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  by  Count 


Leo  Thun, — a  statesman  who,  although   his 
opinions  led  him  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
Ultramontane  party,  had  yet  sufficient  firm- 
ness not  to  let  it  drag  him  further  than   he 
wished  to  go,  and  sufficient  enlightenment 
to  see  that  the  state  of  the  Austrian  echools 
and  universities  was  simply  disastrous  and 
intolerable.     In  general,  however,  the  politi- 
cians of  the  reactionary  period  showed  them- 
selves singularly  incapable  of    translating 
their  ideas  into  accomplished  &ct6,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  want  of  ability,   but  much 
more  because  the  task  which  they  had  set 
themselves  was  absurd  and  impossible.      It 
was  a  time  of  great  activity  in  the  public 
offices,  of  endless  instructions,  oounter-in- 
structions,  revised  counter-instructions,  and 
60  forth ;  and  when  we  learn  that  between 
1849  and  1860  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  was  re-organized  four  times,  the 
artillery    and    engineers  three    times,   the 
Judge-advocate^s  department  three  times, 
and  the  War  Office  at  least  four  times ;  when 
we  learn,  further,  that  the  same  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  other  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the 
great  ruin  of  the  Italian  war  brought  down 
with  a  crash  the  whole  edifice  of  the  reaction. 
While  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  its  external 
affairs  were  by  no  means  prosperous.      All 
those  who  understood  the  German  question 
saw  that  the  triumph  gained  at  the  expense 
of  Prussia  in  1850  could  only  be  of  tempo- 
rary importance.     There  were  fewer  who 
were  aware  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  been 
on  the  very  point  of  declaring  war  against 
Austria,  immediately  after  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Novara  had  reached  Paris,  or  who 
felt  certain  that  the   day  would   ere  loDg 
arrive,  when  France  would  break  with  a 
strong  hand  the  web  of  treaties  which  Metr 
ternich  had  woven  around  the  limbs  of  Italy. 
A  quarrel  with   Switzerland,  and  another 
with  Piedmont,   came  to  embitter  public 
opinion  in  Europe  against  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna,  already  roused  by  the  exaggerated, 
but  eloquent  declamations  of  Kossuth,  as 
well  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  World.    The 
mission  of  Count  Leiningen  to  Constantino- 
ple on  the  subject  of  Montenegro  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Eussia;  and  although  this  has  never  been 
proved,  and  is  in  itself  improbable,  it  did  not 
tend  to  make  Austria  more  popular  either  in 
France  or  England.    Her  uncertain  attitude 
during  the  Crimean  War  alternately  flattered 
and  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  West ;  and  al- 
though the  diplomatist  can  hiardly  blame  her, 
the  opinion  of  intelligent  Europe  was  not 
gained  to  her  side,  while  she  became  to  Rus- 
sia the  object  of  the  most  deadly  hostility. 
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Thus,  at  the  table  of  the  Congress  in  Paries, 
she  had  hardly  a  single  real  friend,  and  men 
began  to* watch,  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
maieyolence,  the  struggle  between  her  and 
the  wily  Genevese-Italian,  who  was  destined 
to  rob  her  of  all  she  had  won  in  the  Penin- 
sula by  the  labours  and  the  crimes  of  more 
than  forty  years. 

The  isolated  position  in  which  Austria 
was  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Rus- 
sian war,  had  a  very  unfavourable  influence 
upon  her  internal  politics.  The  watchword  of 
the  new  system  was,  as  we  have  seen,  "  Viri- 
bus  uniiiSf'*^  but  now  the  wielders  of  these 
"  united  forces,"  the  Ministers  at  Vienna,  at 
length  thoroughly  awake  to  the  fact  that 
their  system  was  a  failure,  began  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  each  other.  Bruck,  the  one 
man  of  real  insight  amongst  them,  occupied 
his  high  position  as  Finance  Minister  solely 
in  virtue  of  his  merit,  and  had  none  of  those 
powerful  connexions  which  are  necessary  to 
one  who  would  carry  through  great  reforms 
without  popular  support.  He  passed  his  time 
making  one  concession  here,  another  there,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  getting  something  useful  done. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  From  the  beginning  of 
1849  to  the  end  of  1858,  the  public  debt 
rose  from  1200  million  florins  to  2292  mil- 
lion florins,  and  every  source  of  taxation  had 
in  the  meantime  been  strained  to  the  utter- 
most. The  years  1857  and  1858  passed  in 
peace,  but  without  producing  any  important 
improvements  in  the  state  of  things;  and 
at  last  in  1859  the  long-deferred  retribution 
came. 

There  was  no  violent  outbreak  of  disaflec- 
tion,  and  although  Kossuth  accompanied 
the  Emperor  in  his  Italian  campaign,  ready 
to  do  what  he  could  to  raise  Hungary  as 
soon  as  the  French  flag  appeared  on  Hun- 
garian soil,  he  prudently  insisted  upon  its 
appearance  there  as  a  condition  precedent. 
It  iff  of  good  augury  for  the  non-resurrection 
of  absolutism  in  Austria  that  it  was  not 
overthrown,  but  died  a  natural  death.  Bach 
was  dismissed  in  August,  1859,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Groluchowski,  a  man  of 
much  inferior  ability,  who  had  been  Gover- 
nor of  Galicia,  but  who  did  not  do  anything 
as  Minister  to  justify  the  respectable  repu- 
tation which  he  brought  into  the  Govern- 
ment. M.  de  Hiibner  became  at  the  same 
time  Minister  of  Police,  and  showed,  during 
his  short  tenure  of  office,  far  more  considera- 
tion for  the  press,  and  far  more  desire  for 
reform,  than  his  predecessor.  Both  he  and 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Rechberg,  are 
believed  to  have  seen,  even  at  this  period, 
that  concessions  to  Hungary  had  become 
absolutely  necessary.  Indeed,  M.  de  Hob- 
ner  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  portfolio  in 


consequence  of  the  rejection  of  his  plans  for 
effecting  something  in  this  direction. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  through 
the  reaotionaiy  period  the  so-called  "  Old 
Conservative  party  "  (whose  name,  be  it  re- 
membered, has  nothing  now  to  do  with  the 
sort  of  questions  which  divide  our  Liberals 
and  Conservatives)  amongst  the  Hungarian 
magnates,  had  been  protesting  as  ardently 
against  the  system  of  M.  Ba^  as  they  had 
protested  against  the  ideas  of  Kossuth  in 
1848.  Those  who  would  follow  the  outs 
and  ins  of  their  long  struggle-— and  no  one, 
we  are  persuaded,  can  follow  them  without 
having  his  impresston  of  the  political  capaci- 
ty of  the  Magyars  considerably  raised — 
should  read  the  earlier  pages  of  the  work 
called  Dret  Jahre  Verfassungssireit,  the 
author  of  which  is  well  known,  and  is  a  per- 
son whose  possession  of  the  best  information 
can  be  relied  upon. 

The  resolution  to  break  down  the  system 
of  M.  Bach  was  not,  however,  taken  in  a 
day,  and  even  after  his  dismissal  things 
went  on  for  a  time  in  the  old  fashion.  Nu- 
merous commissions  were  called  into  life, 
charged  to  advise  the  Government,  but 
nothmg  decisive  was  done,  except  by  a 
Hungarian  Commission,  which  refused  to 
report,  and  reminded  the  rulers  that  if  they 
wanted  advice  about  Hungary,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  obey  the  laws  and  summon  the 
Hungarian  Diet  Abroad,  the  Austrian 
diplomatists  fought  hard  to  recover  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost  in  Italy,  and 
are  said  to  have  arranged  the  preliminaries 
of  a  grand  Catholic  league,  which  they 
fondly  believed  would  replace  them  in 
their  old  position,  and  whi(£  would  perhaps 
have  given  serious  trouble  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Garibaldi's  timely  landing  at  Marsala. 
At  home,  the  reactionbts  obtained  a  triumph 
by  driving  Bruck  to  commit  suicide,  not, 
however,  before  he  had  publicly  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  system  of  government  in 
Austria  was  rotten  to  the  core. 

The  first  step  in  advance  was  made  in  the 
end  of  May,  1860,  by  calling  together  the 
assembly  which  was  known  as  the  "  Ver- 
starkte  Reichsrath  "  (strengthened  Council 
of  the  Empire^.  Ever  since  1851  there  had 
existed  a  Reichsrath,  but  this  was  a  mere 
Governmental  board,  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing, unless  it  were  that  it  was  a  shade  more 
illiberal  than  the  other  public  departments. 
The  new  Reichsrath  was  an  assembly  of 
notables  from  all  parts  of  tl\e  Empire, 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  composed  of 
men  of  very  high  rank.  What  the  Govern- 
ment expected  from  the  Reichsrath  was  ad- 
vice as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  dire 
perplexity  into  which  want  of  money,  Hon- 
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garian  disaffection,  and  its  other  misfortunes, 
had  thrown  it ;  but  of  specific  advice  it  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  very  little.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Beichsrath  thoroughly  condemned 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  begged  the 
Emperor,  m  his  omnipotence,  to  find  out 
and  apply  a  remedy.  Nothing  was  further 
from  its  views  than  to  make  an  energetic 
demand  for  a  constitution,  and  the  Saxon 
Transylvanian,  M.  Maager,  who  ventured  to 
pronounce  that  dreaded  name  too  loudly, 
was  no  doubt  thought  by  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues  a  very  dangerous  person. 
The  chief  difference  of  opinion  which  was 
manifested  in  the  Beichsrath,  related  to  the 
amount  of  centralization  and  de-centraliza- 
tion to  be  maintained  in  the  re-organized 
Empire.  The  opinion  of  the  de-centralizing 
or  federalist  party  prevailed,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment proceeded,  a  week  or  two  after  the 
four  months'  session  of  the  '^  strengthened 
Council  of  the  Empire  "  came  to  an  end,  to 
issue  the  Diploma  of  the  20th  October, 
1860.  The  broad  difference  between  the 
system  of  M.  Bach,  and  that  inaugurated 
by  the  October  Diploma,  was  this, — that, 
while  in  the  Bach  system  everything  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  regulated,  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  by  the  Government  offices 
at  Vienna,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  un- 
mitigated despotism,  in  the  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  October  Diploma,  a  broad  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  those  general 
concerns  of  the  Empire  which  had  to  be 
regulated  at  Vienna,  and  those  particular 
concerns  of  the  provinces,  which  had  to  be 
regulated  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  .Fur- 
ther, a  sort  of  modified  system  of  represent- 
ation was  introduced,  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  sort  of  Beichsrath,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  persons,  whose  members  were  to 
be  selected  by  the  Emperor  from  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies. 

This  was  well,  so  fiir  as  it  went,  but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Hungary,  indeed, 
had  her  Diet,  which  could  immediately  be 
called  together,  and  could,  if  the  nation 
were  so  minded,  proceed  to  take  its  share  in 
working  this  new  system.  Hungary,  how- 
ever, positively  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  the  measures  taken  to  enable 
it  to  elect  members  to  the  Diet,  in  the  man- 
ner customaiy  before  the  Bevolution,  wholly 
failed  to  lead  the  country  to  give  up  its 
determination  to  stand  firm  in  its  legal  posi- 
tion, and  to  have  the  laws  of  1848,  or  noth- 
ing. The.  difficulty  in  the  Germanic  or 
Germanized  provinces  was  different,  but  not 
less  great.  In  them  there  were  no  provin- 
cial assemblies  at  all  adequate  to  modem 
necessities,  and  when  Count  Goluchowski 
was  rash  enough  to  publish  the  scheme  of 


provincial  assemblies  devised  by  M.  Bach, 
in  the  height  of  the  reaction,  retaining  as  it 
did  many  of  the  worst  features  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period,  he  was  met  with  a 
shout  of  derision,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
tired from  office,  having  made  himself  '^  im- 
possible ''  on  both  sides  of  the  Leitha. 

His  successor  was  M.  Schmerling,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  may  observe  that  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  1860-61,  that  the  two  parties 
which  at  this  moment  divide  the  Empire 
began  to  take  a  definite  shape.  The  nucleus 
of  these  two  parties,  respectively,  were  the 
Hungarian  advisers  of  the  Uourt,  who 
thought  that  if  Hungary  could  only  be  fully 
conciliated,  other  things  would  in  the  end 
come  right  of  themselves,  and  those  German 
advisers,  who  thought  that  if  the  Germanic 
or  Germanized  provinces  could  be  fully  con- 
ciliated, Hungary  might  be  coerced,  and 
obliged  to  take  its  part  in  working  a  new 
system,  the  driving-wheel  of  which  should 
be  a  parliament  at  Vienna,  acting  under 
moderate  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign,— a  •parliament  in  which  the  non-Ger- 
manic provinces  should  indeed  be  fairly  and 
liberally  represented,  but  in  the  eye  of  which 
even  Hungary  should  be  merely  a  province 
like  the  Vorarlberg,  and  not  a  kingdom  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  by  the 
link  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of 
this  period  was  the  summoning  to  Vienna 
of  Baron  Nicholas  Vay,  the  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  Protestants,  in  their  struggle 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  central 
authorities,  which  was  one  of  the  many  re- 
sults of  the  unlucky  policy  which  was  in- 
augurated by  M.  Bach.  Vay  had  been 
three  times  tried  by  Haynau's  military 
commissions ;  twice  he  was  acquitted,  but  at 
last  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years 
in  Theresienstadt.  At  this  moment  he  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  Hungary,  for  the 
religious  contest  had  been  really  a  political 
one,  and  had  engaged  the  sympathies,  not 
only  of  the  Protestants,  but  of  other  confes- 
sions also.  This  man  was  now  made  Chan- 
cellor of  Hungary,  and  exerted  a  most  im- 
portant influence,  until  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  in  the  summer  of  1861.  He  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  one  of  those  most  in- 
strumental in  raising  M.  Schmerling  to  power, 
probably  because,  knowing  his  ability,  and 
miscalculating  the  strength  of  his  German- 
ism, £e  thought  that  he  would  understand 
and  be  equal  to  the  situation. 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  it 
was  not  to  the  views  of  Baron  Vay  that 
M.  Schmerling  would  give  his  support. 

There  ought,  indeed,  as  it  seems  after  the 
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event,  to  .have  been  little  doubt  as  to  the 
scale  into  which  the  new  minbter  would 
throw  his  influence.  Born  in  1805,  of  a 
family  which  belonffcd  originally  to  the 
Rhine-land,  but  which  settled  last  century 
in  Lower  Austria,  he  had  passed  his  early 
manhood  and  middle  life  in  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  is  before  all  things  a  bureau- 
crat liberal  in  the  ends  he  pursues, — not 
liberal  in  the  means  by  which  he  would 
compass  them.  A  decided  opponent  of  the 
SYSTEM,  he  had  made  himself  observed  in  the 
provincial  assembly  of  Lower  Austria  before 
1848,  and  had  been  sent  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  to  represent  Austrian  interests  at 
Frankfort.  There  he  took  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gross-!Ueutsch 
party,  and  combated  with  all  his  might  the 
idea  of  the  Prussian  Hegemony.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna  he  became  a  member  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg's  Ministry,  but  re- 
tired from  it  when  it  began  to  move  fast 
down  the  steep  of  reaction. 

A  man  with  these  antecedents  was  not 
likely  to  yield  without  a  struggle  to  the 
pretensions  of  Hungary.  If  the  Hungarians 
could  make  good  their  claims,  farewell  for 
ever  to  the  idea  of  a  great  united  Germany, 
to  which  Vienna  should  give  the  word  of 
command''!  The  views  of  the  new  Minister 
were  no  secret  to  his  colleagues,  and  the 
breach  between  him  and  those  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  Hungary  in  the  Gov- 
ernment became  every  day  wider  and  wider. 

The  first  result  of  M.  Schmerling's  ac- 
tivity was  the  Patent  of  February  26th, 
1861.  This  document  was  in  form  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Diploma  of  October,  1860,  but 
in  reality  it  amounted  to  a  new  constitution. 
Instead  of  the  Beichsrath  of  a  hundred 
members,  sitting  in  one  chamber,  it  created 
a  much  larger  Beichsrath,  sitting  in  two 
chambers ;  and  whereas  the  Diploma  of  Oc- 
tober contemplated  a  federalist  organization, 
the  Patent  of  February  contemplated  a  cen- 
tralized organization,  worked  by  a  real  Par- 
liament, which  might  eventually  grow  to  be 
as  powerfiil  as  our  own.  There  is  nothing 
in  such  a  conception  that  can  be  otherwise 
than  agreeable  to  an  Englishman.  But  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  are 
the  circumstances  of  Austria  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  create  and  to  work  such 
an  organization  ?  The  events  of  the  last 
five  years  have  answered  such  a  question  for 
us,  but  in  the  early  spring  of  1861  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  experiment 
was  of  course  to  the  last  degree  hazardous ; 
but  one  can  hardly  blame  a  statesman  who 
held  M.  Schmerling^s  views  with  regard  to 
Central  European  politics,  if  he  determined 
to  make  a  fight  for  it. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  call  to- 
gether the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  had  not 
met  since  the  Bevolution,  and  to  try  wheth- 
er it  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  terms. 
The  next  step  was  to  summon  the  new 
Beichsrath,  in  the  constitution  of  which  an 
arrangement  was  introduced  for  turning  it 
into  a  "  special  or  restricted  Beichsrath,"  for 
the  discussion  of  the  afiiiirs  of  the  German 
and  Germanized  provinces,  so  that  its  activ- 
ity would  not  necessarily  be  suspended,  even 
if  the  Hungarians  wete  to  prove  obstinate. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  met  upon  the  6th  of 
April ;  at  first  in  Buda,  and  immediately 
afterwards  in  Pesth.  Some  time  was  occu- 
pied with  the  verification  of  the  elections, 
and  then  the  struggle  of  parties  commenced. 
The  point  debated  was  whether  the  Diet 
should  reply  to  the  Crown  by  an  address  or 
by  a  resolution.  The  moderates,  led  by 
Deak,  preferred  an  address;  the  extreme 
party,  led  by  Count  Teleki,  preferred  a  res- 
olution, taking  their  stand  upon  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  Emperor  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
period,  de  jure  king  of  Hungary ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  according  to  the  old 
view,  "  Princeps  est  qui  jurats  qui  jurata 
seroat,  et  qui  coronatus  esV^  Just  at  this 
crisis  Count  Teleki  committed  suicide,  hav- 
ing found  himself  in  a  position  from  which 
he  thought  he  could  not  escape  without  eith- 
er being  false  to  his  political  convictions  or 
breaking  a  promise  which  he  had  given  to 
the  Emperor.  The  views  of  the  "  Address 
party  "  m  the  end  prevailed,  but  they  made 
some  concessions  to  the  views  of  their  op- 
ponents, and  amongst  other  things  omitted 
the  title  of  "  Imperial  Boyal  *'  in  addressing 
the  Emperor.  This  was  objected  to  at  Vi- 
enna, and  the  address  was  finally  voted  unan- 
imously in  the  form  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Deak. 

It  is  far  from  impossible  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  shown  itself  disposed  to  make 
concessions  to  Hungary,  it  would  have  got 
better  terms  than  it  is  now  likely  to  have  to 
put  up  with ;  but  concession  was  the  last 
thing  of  which  it  thought.  The  jurists  in 
the  service  of  M.  Schmerling  answered  the 
Hungarian  address,  and  showed,  at  least  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  Hungary  had  no 
shadow  of  right  to  stand  upon,  that  the 
Bevolution  had  swept  away  all  her  old  fran- 
chises, and  that  she  was  in  no  better  posi- 
tion than  any  other  province  of  the  Empire. 
Between  parties  so  diametrically  opposed  as 
those  of  Deak  and  Schmerling,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  could  be  no  rapprochement ^ 
and  so  in  August  the  Diet  was  dissolved, 
and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  determined  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  by  reinvigo- 
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rating  for  the  countries  beyond  the  Leitha 
the  worst  maxims  of  M.  Bach. 

The  day  will  come,  we  hope,  when  the 
story  of  the  stern  resistance  of  Hungary, 
during  the  period  of  four  years  which  inter- 
vened between  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet 
and  the  issuing  of  the  manifesto  of  the  20th 
of  last  September,  will  be  fully  told  to 
Western  Europe.  There  would,  we  think, 
be  material  in  it  for  many  pages  like  the 
best  of  those  in  Baron  Eotvos's  Village  No- 
iary.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  assert 
that  such  a  record  would  contain  only  pages 
creditable  to  Hungary.  At  the  county 
meetings,  held  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Diet  in  1861,  much  appears  to  have 
been  said  and  done  which  was  quite  unjusti- 
fiable, but  the  Hungarians  were  right  in 
the  main,  and  we  must  forgive,  in  a  people 
which  has  been  so  misgoverned,  many  ex- 
cesses which  would  be  unpardonable  if  the 
ordinary  march  of  affairs  had  not  been  bro- 
ken by  revolution  and  counter-revolution. 
Mr.  Boner's  chapters  on  Transylvanian  pol- 
itics show  the  effect  that  the  vehement  one- 
sidedness  of  the  Magyars  produced  on  the 
mind  of  a  friendly  observer,  who  was  not 
persuaded  of  what  we  believe  to  be  true, 
that,  namely,  the  system  attempted  to  be 
carried  out  in  Hungary  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Diet  could  lead  to  no  good  result. 

We  may  now  return  to  Vienna,  where  the 
Reichsrath  assembled  a  week  or  two  later 
than  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  was  opened 
by  a  speech  of  groit  vigour,  in  which  a 
breach  with  the  old  absolutist  system  was 
distinctly  promised.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  but  badly  filled,  for  neither  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Transylvania,  Galicia,  Venice,  nor 
Istria  had  sent  deputies,  and  of  the  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  members  who  ought 
to  have  attended,  only  some  two  hundred 
were  there.  It  soon  became  clear  that  of 
these  two  hundred  about  two- thirds  were 
distinctly  Centralist  and  Governmental  in 
tone,  altogether  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Federalist,  or,  as  they  have  been  called. 
State-right  party.  In  the  Upper  House, 
too,  the  Governmental  majority  was  decisive. 
The  tone  of  these  majorities,  as  shown  in 
their  first  debates,  had  a  bad  influence,  it 
would  seem,  upon  Ministers,  or,  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  traditions  of  the  Bach  sys- 
tem and  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period, 
were  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  for  certain- 
ly very  little  was  done  during  the  years  in 
which  M.  Schmerling  enjoyed  power,  even 
for  the  Germanic  and  Germanized  provinces. 
Trade  wafl  still  in  fetters,  the  transgressions 
of  the  press  were  punished  by  long  and 
cruel  imprisonments,  no  right  of  association 
for  political  purposes  could  even  hp  dreamt 


of,  and  societies  formed  /or  non-political 
purposes  were  always  in  danger  of  being 
suppressed,  if  they  strayed  at  all  too  near 
the  charmed  boundary.  During  its  later 
period  the  Reichsrath  showed  itself  far  less 
complaisant  to  minbters,  and  they  had  to 
endure  very  sharp  criticisms ;  but  a  dispas- 
sionate observer  will  hardly  consider  that 
the  results  of  the  working  of  the  February 
Patent  in  Austria  were  such  as  to  make  him 
very  much  regret  the  suspension  of  the  sort 
of  constitutional  life  which  was  enjojed 
under  it. 

Ever  since  the  dissolution  -of  the  Hunga- 
rian Diet,  and  the  retirement  of  Vay  and 
Szechen,  close  relations  had  been  kept  up 
between  the  Hunfirarian  -^Old  Conservatives  " 
and  the  Federalist  section  of  the  Reichs- 
rath. They  showed,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  attention  to  Desk,  and  endeavoured  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  hip,  as  the 
leader  of  the  moderate  Hungarian  Liberals. 
At  last,  about  Easter  1865,  a  highly  concil- 
iatory article  appeared  in  his  organ  at  Pesth, 
and  that  was  speedily  followed  by  three  let- 
ters from  Pesth,  which  appeared  in  the 
Debattey  setting  forth  authoritatively  the 
programme  of  the  moderate  Hungarian  Lib- 
erals. The  DebattSj  acting  in  the  interest  t)f 
the  "  Old  Conservatives,"  claimed  for  these 
repnarkable  letters  a  careful  and  candid 
perusal,  which  they  obtained  in  very  wide 
circles,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  they  contrib- 
uted materially  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
good  understanding. 

The  principal  points  laid  down  in  these 
letters  are,  that,  without  the  retirement  of 
M.  Schmerling,  no  good  understanding  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Vienna  could  be  dreamt 
of;  that  Deak  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  the  most  friendly  terms  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Reichsrath;  and  that  his 
friends  were  generally  in  favour  of  a  concil- 
iatory policy.  They  then  go  on  to  point 
out  that  the  Hungarians  take  their  stand 
upon  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  that  to 
leave  so  firm  a  standing-ground  would  be 
impossible.  Looking,  then,  to  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  as  the  ultimate  authority  on 
all  questions  between  Hungary  and  its 
monarch,  the  writer  asks — 

1.  Are  there  any  affairs  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire? 

2.  If  so,  what  are  they  ? 

8.  How  should  they  be  managed  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  answered 
by  the  laws  of  1848  and  the  addresses  of 
the  Diet  in  1861. 

TJiere  are  affairs  which  are  common  to 
oM  the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  can 
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easily  be  deduced  from  the  Praginatio  Sanc- 
tion, if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  guided  bj 
the  principle,  that  all  affairs  wbich  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, are  so  only  in  so  far  as  their  being 
treated  as  common  affairs  is  necessary  toflie 
safety  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  then,  contem- 
plates all  the  Austrian  lands  as  belonging  to 
one  common  ruler.  The  first  common  affair 
is  then  the  keeping  up  the  position  and  dig- 
nity of  the  common  ruler.  Next,  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  binds  the  several  lands  to 
mutual  support.  That  mutual  support 
must  be  of  a  twofold  kind,  peaceful  and  war- 
like— ^that  is,  diplomatic  and  military.  Hence 
the  management  of  foreign  relations  and  of 
the  army  are  common  affairs.  The  manage- 
ment of  foreign  relations  must  necessarily 
be  entirely  common,  and  guided  by  one 
hand.  Not  so' the  army.  The  command  of 
the  army,  and  all  that  relates  to  its  internal 
management,  must  belong  to  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  right  of  determining  all  matters  re- 
lating to  Hungarian  troops,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  common  army, 
should  belong  to  one  hand,  must  belong  to 
the  Diet.  This  refers  to  such  matters  as 
time  of  service,  recruiting,  amount  of  force, 
billeting,  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  demand  to  exclude  common 
deliberation  as  to  the  quota  of  troops  to  be 
furnished  by  Hungary. 

Another  common  affair  is  the  providing 
of  money  for  all  common  affairs,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Hungarian  Finance 
Minister  to  furnish  to  the  Imperial  Finance 
Minister,  Hungary's  proper  quota ;  but  he 
would  at  the  same  time  manage  the  finances 
of  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  tney  were  not 
common  affairs,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Diet  So,  too,  the  highest  and  broadest 
questions  cf  commercial  policy  must  also, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  common  affairs, 
and  a  good  understanding  about  them  can 
hardly  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  when  wo  re- 
member that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  in 
all  countries  towards  uniformity. 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  writer  speaks,  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  it,  with  more  diffidence. 
His  leading  principles  are :  that  a  central 
Parliament  is  impossible;  that  a  separate 
Hungarian  Ministry  is  indispensable;  and 
that  the  countries  east  and  west  of  the 
Leitha  must  be  considered  as  two  aggrega- 
tions of  lands,  having  a  parity  of  rights. 
Into  his  other  suggestions  we  need  not  go, 
for  thay  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been 
already  left  behind  by  the  progress  of 
events;  but  we  have  analysed  his  first  two 
letters  in  some  detail,  because  they  form 


the  very  best  short  answer  which  we  have 
met  with,  to  the  question :  What  is  it  pre- 
cisely that  the  Hungarians  want  ? 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  something  of 
the  man  to  whom  all  Hungary  is  now  look- 
ing, and  whose  views  are  supposed  to  be 
embodied  in  these  letters. 

Francis  Deak  was  born  in  the  year  1803, 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  in  the 
county  of  Szalad.  He  studied  at  Raab, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Hungarian  gentry,' 
began  to  attend  the  county  meetings  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  agfi.  There  he  soon  became 
conspicuous,  and  acquired  the  goodwill  of 
the  Cortes,  or  electors,  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  suceeding  his 
elder  brother  as  their  deputy  to  the  I)iet, 
which  sat  from  1832  to  1836.  By  1840, 
his  position  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  acknowledged,  and  he  had  become 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country,  for 
his  profound  acquaintance  with  her  laws,  as 
well  as  for  his  wisdom,  political  tact,  and 
conciliatory  temper.  He  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Diet  of  1847,  but  held  a  portfolio  in 
Count  Louis  Batthyani's  first  Cabinet,  in 
1848.  This  he  resigned  when  Kossuth  and 
his  immediate  supporters  seemed  bent  upon 
pushing  matters  to  extremity ;  and  his  last 
public  appearance  during  the  revolutionary 
period  was  as  a  negotiator  in  the  camp  of 
Windischgratz,  when  that  commander  was 
marching  upon  Pesth.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Government  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  tried  to  induce  him  to  aid  them  in  their 
plans  for  rearranging  the  institutions  of 
Hungary.  Although,  however,  the  changes 
which  he  had  proposed  to  introduce  as 
Minister  were  very  great,  their  leading  ideas 
were  so  utterly  different  from  those  which 
were  entertained  at  this  period  in  Vienna, 
that  he  declined  the  advances  made  to  him, 
and  lived  as  a  private  citizen,  till  the  evepts 
of  1861  brought  him,  as  we  have  seen,  once 
more  into  prominence.  And  now,  again, 
"  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,"  and  he 
stands  before  Europe  as  the  first  man  of  his 
people.  If  his  wise  and  moderate  policy 
succeeds,  no  one  now  living  will  better  de- 
serve the  title  of  ^ pater  pcUrice,^^ 

Even  before  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  last  summer,  the  royal  visit  to 
Hungary,  the  retirement  of  M.  Schmerling, 
and  other  symptoms,  showed  that  a  change 
of  system  was  in  contemplation.  Of  the 
new  Ministers  who  were  gathered  under  the 
wing  of  Count  Mensdorff-Pouilly,  whose 
importance  is  not  in  connexion  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Empire,  Count  Bel- 
credi  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  all 
the  provinces  not  linked  with  the  Crown  of 
Hungary.     Of  Italian  descent,  he  has  prop- 
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erty  in  Moravia,  has  been  Statthalter  of 
Bohemia,  and  is  favourably  known  as  a  good 
administrator,  averse  to  the  "  Zopf  "  of  the 
old  bureaucratic  system ;  Count  Larisch,  a 
nobleman  of  good  intentions,  but  by  no 
means  a  Gladstone,  as  a  weekly  contemporary 
has  described  him,  took  charge  of  the  Fi- 
nances ;  while  George  von  Majlath,  an  ex- 
tremely able  man  and  a  good  patriot,  became 
Chancellor  of  Hungary.  The  name,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  chiefly  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Schmer- 
ling  policy,  is  that  of  Count  Maurice  Ester- 
hazy,  who  has  been  in  the  Government  ever 
since  the  retirement  of  Baron  Vay,  and  this 
name,  it  must  be  admitted,  a^ociated  as  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  many  with  intrigue  and 
Jesuitry,  has  been  anything  but  a  tower  of 
strength  to  his  colleagues. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Schmerling  policy 
was  finally  announced  to  the  Empire  by  the 
imperial  manifesto  of  the  20th  September 
1866.  Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  views  which  dictated  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  that  document  without  feeling  that  the 
intentions  of  those  who  framed  it  were 
honest.  By  it  the  Emperor  declares  his 
intention  of  falling  back  upon  the  Diploma 
of  the  20th  October  1860,  suspending  the 
effect  of  the  Patent  of  the  26th  February 
1861,  with  aints  consequences.  In  fact,  he 
admits,  in  effect,  that  the  system  of  ceptrali- 
zation  by  which  M.  Schmerling  had  at- 
tempted to  work  out  and  to  modify  the  ideas 
of  the  October  Diploma,  had  been  an  utter 
failure,  and  that  upon  the  foundation  of  that 
Diploma  a  new  system  must  be  erected, 
carrying  out  its  ideas  without  any  modifica- 
tion, at  least  in  a  Centralist  sense. 

The  effect  produced  upon  public  opinion 
in  Vienna  by  this  proclamation  was  of  course 
very  great ;  and  those  who,  like  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  chanced  to  be  upon  the  spot, 
heard  the  most  diverse  opinions.  ''The 
situation,"  said  one,  ^'  is  as  iriste  as  possible. 
The  Ministry  stands  alone,  send  has  really 
no  party,  except  in  Hungary."  "Why  do 
you  come  here  at  present  ?  "  said  a  second ; 
'^  you  can  learn  nothing  now.  All  that  was 
has  disappeared,  and  nothing  has  been  put 
in  its  place."  "The  present  position  of 
affairs,''  said  a  third,  "is  very  puzzling,  and 
the  Germans  are  not  unnaturally  irritated ; 
but  the  change  of  system  having  been  once 
announced,  Siere  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
help  it  to  work.  The  new  Ministers  are 
honourable  men — men  of  the  world,  aristo- 
cratical  in  tendency,  and  hence  unpopular 
with  the  German  party,  which  is  essentially 
of  the  middle  class."  *•  Talk  of  gpverning 
Austria  by  the  Hungarians  I "  said  a  fourth ; 
"  talk  of  governing  England  by  the  gipsies  1" 


Some  there  were  who  thought  that  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  Emperor  against  certain  members 
of  the  Reichsrath  had  had  much  to  do  with 
the  suspension  of  its  powers.  Others,  again, 
looked  at  the  whole  matter  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view.  "  Of  course,"  thej 
said,  "for  Liberals  to  rejoice  at  the  suspen- 
sion^ of  a  constitution  has  an  ugly  look ;  bat 
if  that  constitution  is  only  laid  aside  in  order 
to  put  something  better  in  its  place,  they  are 
surely  right  in  rejoicing.  The  recent  change 
was  the  only  thing  possible." 

This  chaos  of  opinions  still  continues,  and 
will  continue ;  and  while  we  range  ourselves 
on  the  side  of  the  new  Ministers,  we  do  so 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  some  of  the 
most  impartial  and  best-informed  observers 
of  Austrian  politics  have  taken  the  other 
view.* 

To  our  thinking,  then,  it  would  be  infinite- 
ly desirable  that  the  idea  of*  that  Austrian 
Guizot,  M.  Schmerling,  should  be  carried 
out,  and  that  there  should  be  in  Vienna  a 
Parliament  whose  decrees  on  all  subjects 
should  be  as  much  respected  in  Essek  and 
Sissek,  in  Debreczin  and  Kronstadt,  as  those 
of  our  own  are  from  London  to  Unst  or  St. 
Kilda ;  but  that  seems  to  us  just  one  of  the 
many  desirable  things  which  are  simply  im- 
possible. We  can  well  understand  how 
painful  it  is  to  the  members  of  the  "  Great- 
Austrian  party,"  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  a 
brilliant  and  cherished  dream ;  but  uiej  must 
learn,  we  fear,  to  recognise  the  limitations 
of  existence,  and  to  say,  with  the  philosophy 
which  distinguishes  their  race,  "  Es  ist  nun 
einnud  so,^^  There  may  be  a  time  far  off 
when  their  dream  shall  become  a  reality ; 
but  it  must  be  at  a  period  so  remote,  as  to 
lie  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  the  politician. 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  even  if  the  ques- 
tion which  now  divides  opinions  in  Austria 
were  settled  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  if  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  the  Central 
Assembly  at  Vienna,  were  working  side  by 
side,  with  most  of  the  minor  provincial 
assemblies,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
Cattaro,  following  suit,  the  Empire  would 
still  be  an  object  of  considerable  anxiety  to 
all  politicians.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
such  a  state  of  concord  can  be  perpetual ; 
nothing,  at  least,  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
world's  history  to  entitle  us  to  cherish  so 
bright  a  hope.  The  best,  perhaps,  to  which 
we  can  look  forward  is,  that  some  day  or 


*  At  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press  the  situa- 
tion remains,  In  its  main  features,  unaltered.  Our 
last  accounts  from  Pesth,  public  and  private,  give 
much  hope,  but  afford  no  certainty,  of  a  favourable 
issue  to  the  pending  negotiations;  and  the  tone  of 
the  Hungarian  Address,  laid  before  the  Diet  upon 
the  8th  of  February,  is  as  firm  as  ever. 
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other,  under  circumstaDces  different,  and  far 
more  fayourable  than  the  present,  it  may  be 
given  to  some  statesman  to  turn  the  personal 
union  which  Deak  now  conceives  to  exist 
between  Austria  and  Hungary ;  or  the  real 
union  which  Wheaton  and  other  publicists 
see  in  their  connexion:  or  the  itnnamed 
union  between  a  real  and  a  personal  imion, 
for  which  the  author  of  Drei  Jahre  Ver/ae- 
sungsstreit  contends, — ^into  an  invorporative 
union  like  that  which  exists  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  increase  of  rail- 
ways and  other  means  of  communication 
may  make  this  come  quicker  than  seems 
possible  at  present,  but  it  must  still  be  very 
far  away. 

There  is  in  this  mighty  Empire  the 
strangest  intermingling  of  society  as  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  society  as 
it  is  now  in  the  most  highly  advanced  nations. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  the  scenes 
which  Mr.  Boner  describes  in  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxon-land,  are  going  on  at  this 
moment;  or  that  in  the  Rouman  nation, 
which  is  called  to  equal  rights  with  the  most 
civilized  populations  of  the  Empire,  there 
should  be  only  about  150  educated  men ! 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  entailed 
upon  the  present  rulers  of  Austria  by  the 
follies,  crimes,  and  neglect  of  many  genera- 
tions, are  so  great,  that  we  ought  to  judge 
particular  acts,  if  they  continue  as  now  to 
be  clearly  animated  by  honest  intentions, 
with  the  greatest  forbearance,  and  give  much 
weight  to  what  such  writers  as  Mr.  Paton 
and  Mr.  Boner  have  to  say  about  the  domgs 
of  Austrian  employis^  even  at  the  worst  and 
most  painful  moments  of  recent  years.  We 
hope  that  if  the  questions  which  at  present 
agitate  the  Empire  can  be  in  any  way  tolera- 
bly arranged,  the  next  few  years  will  be 
given,  as  mu6h  as  possible,  to  material  im- 
provement Much,  even  since  we  first  saw 
Hungary,  nineteen  years  ago,  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  that  magnificent 
country ;  but  millions  of  capital  must  still 
be  expended  before  her  resources  are  even 
half  developed ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Boner  is  right  in  pointing  to  Tran- 
sylvania as  a  very  profitable  field  for  Eng- 
lish enterprise. 

A  most  wise  beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  present  Ministers  of  Austria  in  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  England,  a  measure 
which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  marks  a  turn- 
ing-point, not  only  in  the  policy  of  their 
country,  but  in  that  of  ours :  in  the  policy 
of  their  country,  because  they  give  up  the 
prohibitive  system  in  which  they  have  so 
long  deli|rhtcd ;  in  that  of  ours,  because,  far 
more  decidedly  than  in  the  French  Treaty, 
we  come  forward  as  the  assertors  of  the 


principle  that  for  a  nation  to  refuse  to  ex- 
change with  us  those  commodities  which  can 
be  exchanged  with  mutual  advantage  by 
both  nations,  is  an  unfriendly,  semi-hostile 
act,  and  because  we  give  it  distinctly  to  be 
understood,  that  far  from  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  buy  **  concessions  "  by  "  concessions  " 
on  our  part,  we  think  that  by  persuading  the 
Austrians  to  make  these  "  concessions  "  we 
are  conferring  at  least  as  great  a  benefit 
upon  them  as  on  ourselves.  The  "  conces- 
sions "  which  it  is  understood  we  are  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  timber  duties,  and  to  the 
duties  on  wines  in  bottle,  are  really  no  equiva- 
lents»  at  all  for  their  "  concessions,"^  for 
not  only  are  they  trifling  in  themselves,  but 
we  should  very  soon  have  made  them  for 
our  own  purposes.  In  fact,  their  being 
treated  as  *^  concessions  "  at  all,  is  only  an 
accommodation  to  the  weakness  of  half- 
con  vertqd  neophytes. 

The  history  of  this  Treaty  is  a  curious 
one.  Springing  out  of  the  anti-French 
sympathies  of  a  small  knot  of  English  politi- 
cians, becoming  complicated  with  questions 
of  a  loan  and  the  private  arrangements  of 
capitalists,  looked  on  very  coldly  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  gradually  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  the  two  men  most  fitted  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  issue,  Mr.  Morier, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  that  not  too  numerous 
class  of  diplomatists  who  take  au  serieux 
their  noble  profession,  and  Mr.  Mallet  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whose  great  knowledge  of 
mercantile  affairs,  wide  sympathies  and  high 
political  ability,  are  known  and  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  watched  our  commercial 
progress  in  the  last  ten  years.  Great  credit 
IS  also  due  to  Mr.  Somerset  Beaumont  for 
having  originated  the  idea  of  a  Treaty  with 
Austria,  and  for  having  paved  the  way  for 
it  at  the  cost  of  infinite  time  and  trouble — 
efforts  which  have  as  yet  by  no  means  been, 
in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  appreciated. 
These  three  gentlemen  should  divide  between 
them  most  of  the  praise  which  accrues  to 
England  from  this  transaction,  although 
other  figures  flitted  across  the  negotiations, 
and  were  sometimes  helpful  enough.  On 
the  Austrian  side  all  credit  is  due  to  Count 
Mensdorff  and  Baron  WiiUerstor^  especially 
to  the  former,  whose  conmict  was  loyal  and 
honourable  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  direct  effects  of  the  Treaty  in  pro- 
moting trade  between  Austria  and  thi^ 
country  will  not  be  very  great  or  very  im- 
mediate, although  we  need  hardly  say  that 
the  average  of  the  new  duties  will  be  far 
below  the  maximum  of  25  per  cent.  A 
very  Iwge  trade  between  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria  and  Italy,  may  pres- 
ently be  expected  to  arise,  and  when  any 
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impulse  is  given  to  the  general  trade  of  En- 
rope,  we  shall  not  be  long  without  reaping 
great  indirect  advantage. 

The  finances  of  Austria  may  be  expected 
to  improve  under  this  judicious  change  of 
system,  and  we  may  trust  that  in  twenty 
years  the  least  advanced  of  Austrian  econo- 
mists will  look  back  with  astonishment  on 
the  fact  which  Count  Larisch  lately  an- 
noanced  to  the  world,  that  the  State  lotteries 
brought  into  his  coffers  more  than  half  as 
much  again  as  the  Customs.  Still  we  must 
not  expect  to  see  the  fruit  of  all  this  late 
wisdom  ripen  too  soon.  Austria  is^terribly 
poor,  and  it  will  be  lon^  before  she  feels  in 
all  her  members  the  vivifying  influence  of  a 
just  commercial  ledslation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  if  the 
relations  of  the  lanas  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  were  de- 
finitively settled,  much  tact  and  good  sense 
would  l>e  required  on  the  part  of  Hungarian 
statesmen  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  those 
jealousies  of  nationality  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  Hungarian  aspirations  in  1848  and 
1849.  Doubtless,  the  tyranny  of  the  Bach 
period,  by  showiog  all  the  nationalities  that 
they  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  centralizers 
of  Vienna,  did  a  ffood  deal  to  destroy  the 
memory  of  old  feuds.  "  The  Croat,"  said  a 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amm  to  the 
writer,  in  1851,  '*  put  down  the  Hungarian, 
but  he  will  take  uncommonly  good  care  not 
to  do  it  again."  A  very  little  manifestation, 
however,  of  the  old  ultra-Magyar  spirit  would 
soon  make  the  Roumans  or  the  Kuthenians 
more  unwilling  to  take  laws  from  Pesth  than 
even  from  Vienna,  if,  indeed,  the  former  will 
not  be  hostile  to  any  Magyar  ascendency, 
however  beneficent.  Baron  Edtv5s,  who 
shows  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  Die  Nation' 
ctlHdtenrFragej  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  force,  while  he  does  not  estimate 
too  highly  the  wisdom,  of  the  nationality 
cry,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  this  subject,  and 
thinks  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
involved  in  the  question  of  Hungarian  na- 
tionalities will  be  got  over,  if  only  the  State 
will  leave  as  much  play  as  possible  to  indi- 
vidual liberty ;  and  without  pronouncing  any 
opinion  upon  a  question  tfbout  which  no  one 
who  has  not  lived  long  in  the  country,  and 
transacted  business  in  many  parts  of  it^  has 
a  right  to  speak,  we  would  fain  accept  the 
views  of  one  who  is  at  once  a  patriot  ^nd  a 
man  of  enlightenment.* 

The  question  of  Venetia  is  extremely  diffi- 


*  For  a  more  formal  statement  of  the  views  of 
Iloogarian  Liberals  on  this  subject,  see  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Second  Address  of  the  Diet  of  1861  in 
Mr.  llorne  Payne's  Collection  of  Documents  illus- 
trative of  Hungarian  history  in  that  year. 


cult— far  more  difficult  than  it  appears  at 
first  sight  to  most  of  our  countrymen.      Xn 
the  first  place,  the  military  reasons  which 
have  been  so  fully  stated  in  England  bv  Mr. 
Bonamy  Price  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  Quadrilateral,  deserve  serious  attention ; 
secondly,  the  pride  of  the  Austrian  army 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  favour  of  not  sur- 
rendering this  piece  of  Italian  soil  without  a 
struggle;  thirdly,  the  Emperor  is  himself 
understood  to  feel  very  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  fourthly,  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  Germanic  provinces  would  con- 
sider the  abandonment  of  Venetia  as  a  heavy 
blow,  and  a  preat  discouragement ;  fifthly, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hungarians,  if 
their  own  demands  were  satisfied^  would  not 
be  willing  to  fight  againat  Italy. 

To  these  various  considerations  we  may 
reply,  first,  that  if  Italy  becomes  reasonably 
powerful,  there  is  little  chance  of  French 
armies  repeating  against  Austria  the  tactics 
of  Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns,  while  it  is 
hardlv  probable  that  the  Italians,  if  once 
they  have  Venetia,  will  allow  themselves  to 
listen  to  those  zealots  who  would  teach  them 
to  clamour  for  Istria  and  other  suchlike 
revendications.  The  second  and  third  objeo- 
tions  are  serious,  and  we  confess  we  do  not 
see  how  anything  but  the  tUtima  ratio 
regum  is  likely  to  overcome  them.  To  the 
fourth,  we  answer  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
majority  of  persons  in  the  Germanic  pro- 
vinces would  allow,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  their  passions  to  overcome  their  in- 
terest, in  a  matter  which  is  capable  of  being 
translated  into  a  question  of  figures.  We 
have  heard  a  prominent  member  of  the  mos( 
essentially  German  section  of  the  Beichsrath, 
admit  that  the  question  of  Venetia  must  one 
day  be  settled  against  Austria,  although  not 
without  a  war.  To  the  fifth  objection,  we 
hardly  see  what  to  reply,  but  trust  that  the 
argument  of  the  purse  might,  at  the  critical 
moment,  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Leitha. 

When  we  balance  these  coosiderations,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  Austria  is  at  all 
likely  to  sell  Venetia,  but  hold  it  to  be  more 
than  probable  that,  if  she  does  not  do  so,  she 
will  ere  long  lose  it  by  war.  Much  depends 
on  the  course  that  things  take  in  Italy.  If 
the  new  kingdom  becomes  gradually  consoli- 
dated, if  its  miserable  finances  are  put  in 
order,  if  the  brigandage  which  makes  people 
almost  long  for  the  rule  of  the  Dukes  and 
the  Bourbons  is  effectually  put  down,  if  the 
Boman  question  is  solved,  and  the  country 
begins  to  be  respected  rather  than  patron- 
ized, public  opinion  in  Europe,  and  common 
sense  at  home,  may  possibly  become  too 
strong  even  for  the  pride  of  the  House  of 
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Hapsburg-Lorraine,  and  the  susceptibilities 
of  that  devoted  army  to  which  it  owes  so 
much.  In  one  way  or  another,  however,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Italy  must  eventually 
posseds  Yenetia,  and  that  Austria  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  the  loss,  if  loss  indeed  it  be. 

The  future  position  of  Austria  with  regard 
to  Northern  and  Central  Germany,  is  another 
question  of  even  greater  diflficulty.  The  re- 
lations of  Austria  to  Germany  have  been 
treated  at  great  length,  in  a  very  interesting 
work,  by  Baron  Edtvos.  His  thesis  is  that 
the  unity  of  Germany  is  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  that  the  legislative 
separation  of  Hungary,  and  her  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  by  a  merely  per- 
sonal union,  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
German  unity.  Unlike  Baron  Eotvos,  we 
should  prefer  to  see  Austria  altogether  di- 
vorced from  her  connexion  with  the  Bund, 
although  we  are,  of  course,  not  insensible  to 
the  grand  features  of  the  so-called  Gross- 
Detitsch  idea,  and  to  the  maimed  and  trun- 
cated appearance  which  Germany  would  pro- 
sent  if  she  lost  all  the  fair  and  historic  Ger- 
man-speaking lands  which  are  politically 
connected  with  Austria.  Looking,  however, 
not  to  what  is  abstractedly  desiraole,  but  to 
what  is  not  wholly  impossible,  we  pronounce 
for  the  view  which  finds  favour  in  Prussia. 
So  vast,  however,  are  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  any  such  solution  of  the 
German  question,  so  much  has  the  popular 
sentiment  in  the  Middle  States  been  damped 
by  the  succession  of  follies  which  have 
characterized  the  reign  of  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  so  fiercely  will  a  hundred  men- 
aced interests  fight  each  for  their  own  hand 
against  the  Klein-Deutsch  solution  of  the 
problem,  that  it  may  well  be  that  many  de- 
cades may  pass  before  any  revolution  in 
Germany  comes  about.  German  patriots 
pray  for  sages  on  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and 
fools  on  all  the  minor  thrones,  but  as  yet 
their  prayers  do  not  meet  with  any  very 
satisfactory  answer. 

There  are  some  who  say,  and  we  can  well 
believe  them,  that  the  Austrian  dynasty  will 
give  up  anything  rather  than  its  hold  upon 
Germany.  Yenetia  may  go,  Hungary  may 
go — anything  and  everything — rather  than 
the  old  recoUections  of  Frankfort.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  the  Kaiser  should 
think  the  felicity  of  reigning  over  any  given 
number  of  Roumans,  Bulgarians,  or  Bos- 
nians, would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of 
even  a  single  German  province ;  and  if  we 
look  at  the  latest  information  from  Northern 
Turkey  in  Europe,  the  little  work  lately 
edited  by  Mr.  Bl.  Sandwith  for  two  enter- 
prising English  ladies,  we  shall  see  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  prospect  of  only 
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exchanging  Turkish  for  Austrian  rule  would 
excite  any  particular  enthusiasm  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Saye.  If  this  be  so, 
however,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  we  fear  it  is, 
that  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities has  left  behind  it  more  bitter  recol- 
lections than  either  the  Bussian  or  the 
Turkish,  what  is  the  idea  of  an  Austria 
whose  centre  shall  be  Pesth,  and  which  shall 
extend  all  down  the  Danube  valley,  but  a 
pleasant  dream  ?  We  say  this  with  sorrow, 
and  should  like  nothing  better  than  that 
some  one  might  prove  to  us  that  we  are  too 
desponding ;  for  since  the  resignation  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  of  the  imperial  German 
crown,  with  all  its  shadowy  and  sublime 
prerogatives,  this  has  seemed  the  natural 
and  logical  solution  of  many  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  Central  Europe. 

We  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  policy 
of  the  modem  statesmen  of  Austria  with 
regard  to  Turkey  should  be,  and  has  been, 
a  Conservative  one.  They  have  quarter- 
barbarians  enough  of  their  own  to  manage 
without  the  addition  of  a  few  millions  semi- 
barbarians  from  the  spoils  of  Turkey ;  and 
considering  the  powers  of  national  deglutition 
and  digestion  which  B^ussia  has  shown,  they 
may  well  fear  that  the  death  of  the  Sick  Man 
would  add  far  too  largely  to  her  inheritance. 

The  views  which  an^  one  will  form  about 
the  Polish  question  in  its  bearings  upon 
Austria,  will  of  course  depend  upon  his 
views  of  the  far  larger  question  as  to  the 
future  of  Poland,  which  has  recently  been 
discussed  in  this  Journal.  Nothing  that  has 
occurred  since  August  1864  has  led  us  to 
speak  with  more  hope  of  the  affairs  of  that 
unfortunate  •  country.  The  Bussian  Gov- 
ernment is  evidently  determined  to  consider 
the  struggle  between  itself  and  the  Poles, 
at  least  in  the  Western  Provinces  of  Bussia, 
as  one  of  life  or  death ;  and  the  moderate 
proposals  of  Sohedo-Ferroti  ivhich  have 
been  published,  and  the  characteristically 
fair  and  wise  suggestions  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Toprgueneff — ^which  are,  we  believe,  not  yet 
published,  but  which  we  have  seen  in  man- 
uscript— are  hardly,  we  fear,  likely  to  in- 
fluence a  Government  whose  traditions  are 
not  in  favour  of  moderate  counsels,  even 
when  it  is  clear  that  such  counsels  could  be 
safely  adopted.  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  English  politicians  should  not 
forget,  although  it  no  longer  fills  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  has  recently  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  extremely  interesting 
work  of  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  The 
Private  History  of  a  Polish  Insurrection^ 
which  we  wi^h,  in  passing,  to  recommend  to 
those  students  of  contemporary  politics  who 
have  not  already  seen  it. 
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When  we  rememher  how  hitterly  hated 
the  Austrian  Government  was  in  this  coun- 
try only  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  see  with  how  much  good  feeling  our  press 
has  recognised  the  efforts  which  it  has  re- 
cently ma^e  to  improre  the  institutions  of 
the  Empire.  There  are,  however,  still  per- 
sons among  us  who  can  only  look  at  Austria 
through  Italian  spectacles,  and  who  believe 
that  out  of  her  no  good  thing  can  come. 
We  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  of  a  very 
different  opinion.  There  is  no  country  of 
the  Continent  for  whose  prosperity  we  feel 
more  anxious.  This  Europe  in  miniature, 
comprising  in  itself  more  contrasts  of  cli- 
mate, of  scenery,  of  race,  of  language,  of 
religion,  of  civilisation,  than  any  other  re- 
gion of  equal  extent  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  interest 
and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  every  one 
who  makes  a  study  of  her  affairs.  We 
cannot  name  any  country  which  affords 
so  many  fiftcilities  for  experiments  of  liv- 
ing under  unfamiliar  but  not  unfavourable 
conditions.  That  out  of  her  disorder  may 
come  a  many-sided  order,  that  out  of  her  dis- 
couragement may  come  cheerfulness,  and 
out  of  her  errors  wisdom,  is  our  fervent 
hope;  but  as  we  close  the  review  of  her  re- 
cent history — ^by  no  means  the  darkest  por- 
tion of  her  annals — ^we  cannot  help  counting 
up  the  sins  of  her  rulers,  and  asking  ourselves 
whether  it  is  not  but  too  possible  that  for 
those  sins  there  may  yet  come  a  day  of 
reckoning,  even  worse  than  that  of  1848. 
How  often,  during  the  period  through  which 
we  have  been  conducting  our  readers,  must 
not  the  wisest  observers  of  what  was  passing 
at  Vienna  have  been  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  the  poet — 

" '  Aber  ^ie  treiben's  toll ; 
Ich  faroht\  es  breohe.' 
Nicht  jeden  Woohenschluss 
Hacht  Grott  die  Zeche.'^ 


Abt.  IV. — Faust :  A  Dramatic  Poem^  hy 
Ooethe.  Translated  into  English 
Verse  by  Theodore  Martin.  Second 
Edit    W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1866. 

It  was  iathe  spring  1770  that  Ooethe, 
then  a  young  student  of  twenty,  conceived 
at  Strasburg  the  design  of  writing  his  Faust. 
Sixty-two  years  after,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1832,  he  died  at  Weimar,  finishing  at 
the  same  time  his  life,  and  the  poem  of  his 
life.  A  poem  which  thus  has  occupied  for 
aixty-two  years  the  greatest  poet  of  modern 
times,  has  naturally  excited  deep  interest 
It  has  been  translated  repeatedly  into  all 


European  languages,  and  imitated  by  great 
and  little   poets;  it  has  given  subjects   to 
the  most  eminent  painters, — to  Cornelius, 
Ary  Scheffer,  Lacroix,  Retzsch.     And  after 
all,  each  successive  commentator  sends  his 
readers  back  to  the  book  itself,  and    con- 
fesses his  inability  to  do  it  justice.     JFVzust 
groans  under  the   weight    of  its  comment- 
ators as  much  as  the  Divine  Comedt/.      So 
much  has  been  written  about  it,  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  say  anything 
new.     To  some  extent  all  writing  on  Faust 
must  be  a  kind  of  mosaic.     There  are  so 
many  interpretations  of  every  controverted 
passage^  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  choose 
the   interpretation  which   will  produce  the 
most  harmonious  effect  with  what  precedes 
and  follows. 

The  myth  of  Faust  had  its  origin  in  the 
Reformation,  and  embodies  the  popular 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  that  event.  It 
is  an  epitome  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Re- 
formation. Protestant  and  Catholic  alike 
have  contributed  to  fashion  it,  as  the  work 
of  the  Reformation  proceeded.  We  can 
clearly  trace  how  this  legend  was  step  by 
step  refined  by  poets  and  romancers  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  of  various  religious  and 
political  creeds,  until  Goethe  gave  such  an 
expression  to  the  ideas  shadowed  forth  by 
it,  that  his  Faust  became  the  Faust 

The  man,  around  whom  this  mythology  of 
modern  times  groups  itself,  was  himself  no 
myth.  Johann  Faust  was  bom  at  Kund- 
lingen,  in  Swabia,  four  miles  from  Bretten, 
the  birthplace  of  Melanohthon,  with  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  He  probably 
was  a  teacher  of  Greek,  but  chiefly  excelled 
as  a  professor  of  witchcraft,  which  he  had 
studied  in  the  University  of  Cracow,  where 
sorcery  was  taught  during  the  middle  ages 
as  a  liberal  art.  As  a  schdasttcus  vagans 
he  wandered  from  university  to  university, 
but  Wittenberg,  the  seat  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  fixed  on  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
his  most  remarkable  necromantic  exploits. 
This  in  itself  is  a  most  significant  fact 
Melanchthon,  who,  like  all  his  contempora- 
ries, believed  in  sorcery  and  the  posBibility 
of  a  bond  with  the  devil,  exhorted  Faust  to 
leave  off  his  wicked  pursuits ;  but,  instead 
of  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  gentle  Re- 
former, he  even  threatened  to  play  off  his 
practical  jokes  on  Luther ;  wherefore  Master 
Philippus  greatly  rejoiced  when  a  wurrant 
for  his  apprehension  was  issued  by  the  , 
Elector  of  Saxony,  which  caused  the  sor- 
cerer to  decamp.  Melanchthon  told  his  pu- 
pil, Johannes  Manlius,  how  this  cloaca  mul- 
tarum  diabolorum  had  boasted  to  him  of 
having  by  his  witchcraft  obtained  all  the 
victories  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy.     But^ 
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adds  he,  when  he  announced  at  Venice  that 
he  would  fly  right  into  heaven,  the  devil 
lifted  him  only  to  a  considerahle  height,  and 
then  dropped  him,  so  that  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  Also,  of  his  lamentable  end, 
he  speaks  in  the  same  believing  spirit.  Jo- 
hannes Gast,  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
Palatinate,  relates,  in  his  Sermones  Gonvivu 
aleSf  how  he  dined  one  day  with  Faust  in 
the  College  of  Basle,  and  marvelled  at  some 
stranee  specimens  of  poultry  which  he  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  cook.  This  worthy 
pastor  saw  that  self-same  black  dog  and 
horse,  which  were  Faust^s  constant  compan- 
ions, and  doubted  not  in  the  least  that  they 
wore  disguised  devils.  In  various  towns 
and  colleges — at  Leipzig,  Ingolstadt,  Wit- 
tenberg, Nuremberg — Faust  exhibited  the 
black  art,  and  at  his  lectures  conjured  before 
his  audience  Paris  and  Helen,  and  all  the 
.  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War.  Widely  spread 
are  the  traditions  of  the  inroads  he  used  to 
make  on  the  wine-cellars  of  prelates  and 
innkeepers,  generally  disappearing  after  a' 
jolly  bout,  riding  upon  a  wine-cask.  All 
these  incidents  have  been  skilfully  woven 
into  his  poem  by  Ooethe.  Gast,  and  many 
other  contemporaneous  writers,  dwell  upon 
his  sad  end,  how,  after  exhausting  every 
species  of  dissipation  and  devilry,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  Satan.  For  the  most 
part,  the  old  Faust-books  represent  him  as 
a  bragging  mountebank,  who  employed  his 
profound  knowledge  of  sorcery  in  obtaining 
the  means  of  pleasure,  who  delighted  in 
practical  jokes,  ran  into  debt,  and  cheated 
his  creditors  from  sheer  love  of  mischie£ 
And  this  'man,  nevertheless;  was  to  be  the 
heso  of  all  the  popular  plays  for  nearly 
three  centuries  to  come. 

Divesting  both  the  historical  and  mythi- 
cal Faust  of  all  accidental  fiction,  we  re- 
cognise in  him  a  doubter.  His  whole  subse- 
quent career  was  a  consequence  of  his  doubt. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  science 
and  of  his  own  studies.  This  class  of 
doubters  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  in  this  respect  Faust  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  modern  sceptic.  In  the 
small  States  of  antiquity  every  man  soon 
found  his  level,  and,  having  found  this,  he 
could  without  difficulty  see  and  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  labours,  the  effects  of  his  in- 
dividual activity  on  tbe  body  cotporate. 
But  as  the  theatre  of  history  is  widened,  as 
the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  are,  with  numerous 
dependencies,  amalgamated  into  one  great 
empire,  as  the  little  Greek  republics  are 
merged  into  one  monarchy,  and  as  a  bound- 
less prospect  is  opened  to  the  student  of 
science,  then  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  scene  of  ac- 


tion; the  individual  becomes  bewildered, 
and  complains  "  that  science  moves  but 
slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to 
point."  Thus  Faust  is  a  type  of  those 
who  cannot  perceive  that  *^  through  tbe  ages 
one  unceasing  purpose  runs,  and  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." 

This  doubt  of  Faust  implies  a  breaking 
with  the  past.  All  the  theology  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  preceding  ages  is  worthless  and 
hollow ;  he  will  no  longer  deal  in  idle  words 
and  teach  what  he  does  not  know :  he  will 
betake  himself  to  magic,  whether  through  the 

Kwer  of  the  spirit  many  a  mystery  may  not 
oome  known  to  him  ;  whether  he  may 
learn  what  holds  the  world  together 
in  its  inmost  core,  and  see  all  the 
springs  and  seeds  of  production.  Fatist 
throws  off  authority,  and  enters  «*  free 
inquiry.  Did  not  the  reformers  throw 
off  the  authority  of  creeds  and  councils  and 
proclaim  the  liberty  of  conscience  at  the 
same  time  that  the  people  fashioned  this 
legend  ?  *  Did  not  Bacon  and  Descartes 
break  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the 
scholastics,  and  assert  the  right  of  free  in- 
quiry ?  Did  they  not  begin  with  the  doubt  ? 
Was  not,  to  speak  with  Jules  Simon,  doubt 
the  method  of  Descartes?  And  finally, 
what  a  part  has  scepticism  played,  and  is  stilli 
playing,  in  modern  history  !  Thus  Faust  is 
to  us  a  type  of  those  who,  unfettered  by 
prejudice  and  defying  authority,  open  to  us 
new  roads  in  politics,  art,  science,  and  relig- 
ion. And  again,  Faust  throws  off  authority, 
and  pursues  the  study  of  magic  in  order  lo 
find  enjoyment.  He  has  neither  land  nor 
money,  nor  honour  and  rank  in  this  world  ; 
all  joy  is  taken  from  him;  no  dog  would 
like  to  live  so  any  longer.  Also,  this  im- 
pulse expresses  a  tendency  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  spiritualism  of  the  middle  ages 
.had  been  in  theory  so  opposed  to  all  our 
claims  to  material  wellbeing,  that  a  reactioa 
was  inevitable.  The  Beformation  rehabili- 
tates those  claims  as  not  opposed  to  spiritual 
advancement ;  it  re-introduces  marriage  as  a 
divine  institution  for  all  men,  and  abolishes 
monastic  life  and  penances.  That  Faust,  in 
his  character  as  the  champion  of  material 
enjoyment,  should  appear  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing, was  likewise  necessary.  The  whole  de- 
velopment of  modern  thought  is  a  contest 
between  idealism  and  realism,  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  spiritualism  and  sensualism. 
The  Cartesian  philosophy  had  made  a  chasm 
between  body  and  soul,  matter  and  mind, 
and  all  subse(][uent  thinkers  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  and    Spi^ 
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at  this,  but  the  red  cloak  answers :  "  There 
is  nothing  more  horrible  than  man ;  he  is 
filthy,  like  a  pig ;  brutal,  like  an  ox ;  ridic- 
ulous, like  an  ape ;  passionate,  like  a  lion  ; 
and  yenomous,  like  a  snake.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  bestiality." 

Another  trait  of  the  popular  devil  is  his 
skill  in  logic.  Of  this  Qoethe  has  made  an 
excellent  use.  The  sophistry  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  managed  with  consummate  skill. 
In  all  the  old  documents  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  which  contain  compacts 
with  the  devil,  clauses  are  introduced  for 
securing  the  compliance  of  the  spirit  in  every 
case  imaginable.  And,  after  all,  he  finds  a 
loophole  by  which  to  eteape  and  to  cheat  his 
victim.  The  bond  of  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  communicated  at  full  length  in 
Hayward's  notes.  The  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  compact  with  the  devil  is  very 
old.  The  Empress  Eudosia,  of  whose  three 
books  on  the  martyr  Cyprian  some  extracts 
have  been  preserved,  tells  in  what  manner 
her  hero  succeeded  in  releasing  himself  from 
his  obligations.  Also  Gregory  Nasiansen 
knew  this  tradition.  Well  known  are  the 
stories  of  Theophilus  of  Sicily  and  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  Most  remarkable  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  all  the  older  poems  the 
souls  of  these  necromancers  are  saved,  gen- 
erally by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  representative  of  Divine  mercy. 
The  oldest  poem  on  Pope  Sylvester  II., 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  dilates  on  his  repentant  end 
and  final  salvation.  But  as  the  power  of  the 
devil  increased  in  people's  imagination,  as 
the  most  innocent  pleasures  were  supposed 
to  be  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  and  even 
the  nightingale  was  suspected  of  being  an 
incarnate  devil  as  much  as  the  phantom 
with  horns,  claws,  and  tail,  then  no  interven- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  no  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  could  save  the  culprit.  But  Luther 
already  believed  in  the  possibility  of  forcing 
the  bond  from  the  devil  Yes,  he  believed 
that  in  one  instance  he  himself  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  from  the  elaws  of  Satan 
the  signature  of  one  of  his  students.  Thus 
illumination  and  superstition  go  hand  in 
hand  I  In  Goethe's  time  this  belief  had 
certainly  become  a  myth,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  making  it  a  symbolic  ex- 
pression of  that  constant  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  illumination  and  superstition ; 
for  the  age  which  disbelieved  with  the  phi- 
losophers, believed  also  in  Lavater,  Gall, 
and  Cagliostro.  But  there  is  another  and 
equally  important  meaning  attached  to  this 
bond ;  namely,  that  if  a  maif  once  renounces 
Tcason  and  knowledge,  and,  as  a  confirmed 

ntic,  believes  in  the  importance  of  man's 


highest  powers,  he  must,  as  the  only  objeSt 
of  life,  pursue  sensual  enjoyment.  He  falls 
a  prey  to  the  mediaeval  devil,  who  is  an  in- 
carnation of  sensuality.  Materialism  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  scepticism.  Since 
Goethe  uses  the  compact  as  such  a  symbol, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  as  the 
hero  returns  from  scepticism  to  a  belief  in 
the  power  of  good,  and  leaves  mere  sensual 
enjoyment  for  higher  pursuits,  the  compact 
loses  its  validity.  The  hold  which  Mephis- 
topheles  has  on  Faust  becomes  gradually 
looser,  until  he  finishes  in  the  second  part 
with  being  merely  his  steward. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
elementary  spirits  and  witches,  about  whona 
we  have  as  much  reliable  and  accurate  in- 
formation as  the  most  ardent  student  of  the 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind  may  desire. 
Dr.  Nicholaus  Bemigius,  a  criminal  judge 
in  Lorraine,  has,  in  his  Demondogie^  re* 
corded  his  own  experiences,  which  are  highly 
valuable,  ciJnsidering  that  he  burned  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  witches.  Having  fin- 
ished his  work  on  witchcraft,  he  found  him- 
self so  expert  an  adept  in  the  black  art,  that 
he  surrendered  at  his  own  court,  was  found 
guilty,  and  burnt  alive,  a  martyr  to  science. 
Goethe  himself  had  assiduously  read  The- 
ophrastus  Paracelsus.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  German  witches  is,  that  they  are 
stripped  of  everything  ideal.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  even  in  the  gloomy  north  the 
elementary  spirits,  which  among  all  heathen 
nations  present  pleasing  forms,  should  have 
been  thus  repmsive  from  the  beginning. 
Nor  were  they.  In  the  belief  in  witches 
lives  to  this  day  the  old  Germanic  mytholo- 
gy. When  Christianity  became  the  ruling 
religion  of  the  north,  the  people  did  not  at 
once  disbelieve  the  existence  of  their  former 
gods.  Thejr  still  attributed  to  them  an  ex- 
istence, but  an  existence  shorn  of  beauty  and 
glory.  They  continued  to  live  as  evil  spirits 
who  had  lost  their  power  by  the  victory  of 
Christ.  The  early  Church  seems  not  to 
have  discouraged  this  belief.  Charlemasne 
made  it  penal  to  use  the  water  of  holy  wells, 
to  say  prayers  before  miraculous  stones  or 
under  sacred  trees,  unless  a  priest  had 
blessed  them.  Whatever  good  qualities  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  elementary  spirits 
were  now  transferred  to  saints  and  angels, 
and  none  but  works  of  wickedness,  malice, 
and  abomination,  were  put  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  dethroned  gods.  Even  the  gods 
of  Greece  and  Bome  found  a  place  in  this 
popular  demonology.  Many  were  the  tales 
told  about  Venus,  who  lived  an  enchanted 
life  in  the  Hoerselberg,  where  she  ensnared 
the  knight  Tannhauser.  The  old  German 
mythology  attributed  to  distinguished  women, 
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Fanstus  is  gone  I    Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendish  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  nnlawfuf  things: 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  snch  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  permits." 

On  Marlowe's  play  most  of  the  pantomimes 
were  founded,  which .  were  so  popular 
throughout  Europe,  and  one  of  which 
Goethe  saw  played  whilst  yet  a  child,  and 
which  gave  him  the  first  impulse  to  his  great 
poem. 

Now,  let  us  ^see  under  what  peculiar  cir« 
enmstances  the  Faust-poem  burst  forth  in 
full  blossom.  As  the  flower  of  a  plant  de- 
velops itself  in  a  higher  sphere  than  its  germ, 
80  is  it  with  the  thoughts  of  man.  The  le- 
gend of  Faust  received  its  final  shape  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  that  time  the  French 
broke  with  everything  antiquated  in  so- 
ciety, getting  rid  of  the  medisaval  and  feu- 
dal lumber,  whilst  the  Germans  did  the  same 
in  philosophy,  science,  and  literatdre.  Kant 
was  the  philosophical  Robespierre  around 
whom  the  Jacobins  of  Germany  gathered. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Fichte  with  his  J^o,  the 
Napoleon  of  philosophy,  whose  reign  was  bril- 
liant, but  short.  After  them  came  Oken, 
Werner,  and  Humboldt,  all  destroying  pre- 
conceived notions  in  science,  and  opening 
a  new  and  deeper  insight  into  nature.  And 
amidst  all  this  political  hubbub  and  scien- 
tific turmoil,  men's  minds,  again  directed  to 
a  land  beyond  the  sea,  hopefully  contemplat- 
ing the  rising  in  America,  whence  Lafayette 
came  with  his  argonauts,  bringing  home  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  rights  of  men, — this 
political  and  scientific  revolution,-— that  was 
the  time,  if  there  ever  was  to  be  one,  in 
which  this  legend  of  the  Reformation  could 
receive  a  new  and  more  perfect  shape.  This 
was  rightly  felt  and  done  by  Goethe.  And 
that  this  poem  is  not  the  work  of  Goethe's 
brain  alone,  but  a  production  to  which  all  Eu- 
rope contributed,  and  which  was  worked  out 
in  the  unconscious  heart  of  the  people,  is 
proved  by  the  most  superficial  glance  at  the 
state  of  European  literature,  livery  line  of 
Shelley  and  Byron  breathes  that  Titanic 
spirit  which  found  its  truest  expression  in 
the  Faust  of  Goethe.  The  Stv/mirund 
Dranp  Feriode  of  German  literature  is  as 
the  distant  roll  of  the  thunder,  which  comes 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  in  Faust  we  are  terri- 
fied by  the  simultaneous  lightning  and  thun- 
der-clap. Nearly  every  poet  in  Germany 
was  working  at  a  Faust-poem.  Lessing, 
Lens,  Elinger,  Ghamisso,  Heine,  Grabbe, 
Lenau,  all  wrote  a  Fatut.  But  Goethe's 
Faust  became  and  remains  the  Faust 
Whilst  others  were  suffering  from  that  fever 
of  doubt,  and  thirst  for  higher  knowledge 


and  purer  enjoyment,  Gt)ethe  alone  succeed- 
ed in  realizing  his  aim.  He  was  patient  and 
physician  at  me  same  time.  These  words, 
wluch  were  originally  spoken  of  his  Wer» 
theTj  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  Niebuhr,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  part,  testified  how  the  com- 
mon pent-up  feelings  of  every  thinking  man  in 
Europe  found  here  suddenly  word  and  utter- 
ance, how  he  and  eVery  one  with  him  felt  in- 
clined to  write  a  continuation.  What  Nie- 
buhr wisely  refrained  from  doing,  a  host  of 
young  men  attempted ;  but,  as  Goethe  him- 
self said,  all  these  so  called  continuations 
were  but  repetitions.  It  was  for  ^  the  great 
master  .alone,  who  had  so  clearly  stated  the 
problem  in  the  first  part,  to  bring  about  a 
final  solution,  which  would  leave  the  reader 
satisfied  that  all  individual  exertion  is  not  in 
vain,  and  that  higher  activity,  purer  knowl- 
edge and  enjoyment  might  be  gained  with- 
out detriment  to  either  body  or  soul. 

Often,  and  with  great  truth,  has  it  been 
said  that  Faust  is  a  representation  of 
Goethe's  own  life.  We  may  read  of  his  life 
in  biographies  and  histories,  yet  in  none  do 
we  see  the  inner  working  of  his  mighty  mind 
so  faithfully  delineated  as  in  Fausty  arising 
from  those  wild  tones  of  the  first  scene  to 
the  gentle  accords  in  the  garden-scene;  sink- 
ing down  to  those  low  unearthly  octaves  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  and  swelling 
again  into  that  melody  of  wisdom  in  the 
second  part ;  to  finish  in  the  last  scene  with 
the  reconciling  and  triumphant  chorus  of  the 
angelic  host.    . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mephistopheles  and 
his  witches.  That  Mephistopheles  should  at 
first  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  then 
in  the  guise  of  a  travelling  student,  and  in 
the  second  part  as  a  court-fool,  as  Phorcyas, 
a  wixard  and  a  steward,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition.  According  to  the  belief 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  devil  could  assume 
any  shape.  In  one  of  the  old  plays,  several 
devils  appear  before  Faust  muffled  in  long 
grey  cloaks.  "  Are  you  men  or  women  ?  " 
he  asks  them..  Whereupon  they  answer : 
*?  We  have  no  sex."  "  What  form  do  you 
hide  under  your  grey  cloaks  ?  "  "  We  have 
no  form ;  but,  according  to  thy  pleasure, 
we  shall  always  assume  that  form  in  which 
you  wish  us  to  appear ;  wc  shall  always  look 
like  your  thoughts.'^  In  another  play  the 
devil  appears  at  first  in  the  shape  of  various 
animals,  as  a  pig,  an  ox,  a  monkey ;  but 
Faust  always  tells  him,  '^  You  must  look  still 
uglier  if  you  will  frighten  me."  He  then 
appears  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  as  a  snake ; 
but  Faust  is  still  dissatisfied.  At  last  he 
appears  as  a  well-formed  man,  with  a  red 
cloak  on  his  shoulders.     Faust  is  astonished 
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at  this,  but  the  red  oloak  answers :  "  There 
is  nothing  more  horrible  than  man ;  he  is 
filthy,  like  a  pig ;  brutal,  like  an  ox ;  ridic- 
ulous, like  an  ape ;  passionate,  like  a  lion ; 
and  yenomous,  like  a  snake.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  bestiality." 

Another  trait  of  the  popular  devil  is  his 
skill  in  logic.  Of  this  Qoethe  has  made  an 
excellent  use.  The  sophistry  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  managed  with  consummate  skill. 
In  all  the  old  documents  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  which  contain  compacts 
with  the  devil,  clauses  are  introduced  for 
securing  the  compliance  of  the  spirit  in  every 
case  imaginable.  And,  after  all,  he  finds  a 
loophole  by  which  to  etoape  and  to  cheat  his 
victim.  The  bond  of  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  communicated  at  full  length  in 
Hayward's  notes.  The  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  compact  with  the  devil  is  very 
old.  The  Empress  Eudosia,  of  whose  three 
books  on  the  martyr  Cyprian  some  extracts 
have  been  preserved,  telLs  in  what  manner 
her  hero  succeeded  in  releai^ng  himself  from 
his  obligations.  Also  Gregory  Nazianzen 
knew  this  tradition.  Well  known  are  the 
stories  of  Theophilus  of  Sicily  and  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  Most  remarkable  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  all  the  older  poems  the 
souls  of  these  necromancers  are  saved,  gen- 
erally by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  representative  of  Divine  mercy. 
The  oldest  poem  on  Pope  Sylvester  IL, 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  dilates  on  his  repentant  end 
and  final  salvation.  But  as  the  power  of  the 
devil  increased  in  people's  imagination,  as 
the  most  innocent  pleasures  were  supposed 
to  be  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  and  even 
the  nightingale  was  suspected  of  being  an 
incarnate  devil  as  much  as  the  phantom 
with  horns,  claws,  and  tail,  then  no  interven- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  no  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  could  save  the  culprit.  But  Luther 
already  believed  in  the  possibility  of  forcing 
the  bond  from  the  devil.  Yes,  he  believed 
that  in  one  instance  he  himself  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  from  the  elaws  of  Satan 
the  signature  of  one  of  his  students.  Thus 
illumination  and  superstition  go  hand  in 
hand !  In  Goethe's  time  this  belief  had 
certainly  become  a  myth,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  maUng  it  a  symbolic  ex- 
pression of  that  constant  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  illumination  and  superstition ; 
for  the  age  which  disbelieved  with  the  phi- 
losophers, believed  also  in  Lavater,  Gall, 
and  Cagliostro.  But  there  is  another  and 
equally  important  meaning  attached  to  this 
bond  ;  namely,  that  if  a  man  once  renounces 
reason  and  knowledge,  and,  as  a  confirmed 
'Hseptic,  believes  in  the  importance  of  man's 


highest  powers,  he  must,  as  the  only  object 
of  life,  pursue  sensual  enjoyment.  He  &lls 
a  prey  to  the  mediaeval  devil,  who  is  an  in- 
carnation of  sensuality.  Materialism  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  scepticism.  Since 
Goethe  uses  the  compact  as  such  a  symbol^ 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  as  the 
hero  returns  from  scepticism  to  a  belief  in 
the  power  of  good,  and  leaves  mere  sensual 
enjoyment  for  higher  pursuits,  the  compact 
loses  its  validity.  The  hold  which  Mephis- 
topheles  has  on  Faust  becomes  gradually 
looser,  until  he  finishes  in  the  second  part 
with  being  merely  his  steward. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
elementary  spirits  and  witches,  about  whona 
we  have  as  much  reliable  and  accurate  in- 
formation as  the  most  ardent  student  of  the 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind  may  desire. 
Dr.  Nicholaus  Remigius,  a  criminal  judge 
in  Lorraine,  has,  in  his  Dimonologief  re- 
corded his  own  experiences,  which  are  highly 
valuable,  considering  that  he  burned  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  witches.  Having  fin- 
ished his  work  on  witchcraft,  he  found  him- 
self so  expert  an  adept  in  the  black  art,  that 
he  surrendered  at  his  own  court,  was  found 
guilty,  and  burnt  alive,  a  martyr  to  science. 
Goethe  himself  had  assiduously  read  Tbe- 
ophrastns  Paracelsus.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  German  witches  is,  that  they  are 
stripped  of  everything  ideal.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  even  in  the  gloomy  north  the 
elementary  spirits,  which  among  all  heathen 
nations  present  pleasing  forms,  should  have 
been  thus  repulsive  from  the  beginning. 
Nor  were  they.  In  the  belief  in  witches 
lives  to  this  day  the  old  Germanic  mytholo- 
gy. When  Christianity  became  the  ruling 
religion  of  the  north,  the  people  did  not  at 
once  disbelieve  the  existence  of  their  former 
^ods.  Thejr  still  attributed  to  them  an  ex- 
istence, but  an  existence  shorn  of  beauty  and 
glory.  They  continued  to  live  as  evil  spirits 
who  had  lost  their  power  by  the  victory  of 
Christ.  The  early  Church  seems  not  to 
have  discouraged  this  belief.  Charlemaene 
made  it  penal  to  use  the  water  of  holy  wells, 
to  say  prayers  before  miraculous  stones  or 
under  sacred  trees,  unless  a  priest  had 
blessed  them.  Whatever  good  qualities  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  elementary  spirits 
were  now  transferred  to  saints  and  angels, 
and  none  but  works  of  wickedness,  malice, 
and  abomination,  were  put  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  dethroned  gods.  Even  the  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome  found  a  place  in  this 
popular  demonology.  Many  were  the  tales 
told  about  Venus,  who  lived  an  enchanted 
life  in  the  Hcerselberg,  where  she  ensnared 
the  knight  Tannhauser.  The  old  German 
mythology  attributed  to  distinguished  women, 
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especially  to  qaeens,  the  power  of  flying  by 
the  aid  of  feather  dresses.  These  feather 
dresses  of  queens  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  old  Danish  song-books,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  the  fairy  tale  of  the 
Schwanenjungfrau,  This  gave  rise  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  belief  that  witches  could 
fly.  But  Also  in  this  instance  the  poetical 
conception  of  flying  has  been  degraded  to 
the  ridiculous  notion  of  riding  upon  a 
broomstick.  Both  conceptions  of  aerial  lo- 
comotion are  made  use  of  by  Gk)ethe  in  his 
poem. 

Slowly  but  steadily  has  the  number  of  the 
admirers  of  Qoethe^s  Faust  increased  in 
England.  The  first  introduction  came  from 
Shelley,  in  a  translation  of  the  Prologue  on 
the  Stage  and  the  May-day  Night.  The  two 
scenes,  although  magnificently  rendered,  were 
little  calculated  to  secure  to  the  poem  a  pop- 
tdar  reception  from  a  prejudiced  public. 
Severed  from  the  whole,  these  two  scenes 
contain  many  a  thing  likely  to  shock  the 
unprepared  reader;  especially  the  snarling 
tone  in  which  Mephistopheles  speaks  to  the 
Lord.  Even  Dr.  Anster  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  prefiice  to  his  translation,  to 
Apologize  for  this  ''  revolting  language,"  al- 
thou|^  he  admits  that  it  would  essentially 
vary  the  character  of  the  whole  drama  to 
disguise  or  to  diminish  this  effect.  Great 
service  was  done  to  the  students  of  the  poem 
by  Hayward*s  prose  translation,  a  service 
which  cannot  be  overrated.  Here  the  poem 
was  presented,  stripped  of  the  indescribable 
charm  of  its  varying  metres,  but  all  the 
more  impressive  in  its  totality,  and  by  the 
depth  and  truth  of  its  thought.  To  give  a 
verse-translation  of  the  poem  was  attempted 
frequently,  but  all  these  attempts,  with  the 
exception  of  Blackie's  and  Anster's,  were 
great  failures.  The  translators,  partly  from 
a  mistaken  sense  of  delicacy,  so  shaded  or 
altered  the  language  of  the  original  as  to 
produce  a  false  impression ;  partly  they  were 
wanting  in  poetical  feelbg,  and  that  mastery 
in  versification  which  is  so  essential  a  re- 
quisite in  a  translation  of  Faust.  Through- 
out the  dialogues,  the  language  of  Faust  and 
that  of  Mephistopheles  are  in  tone  and  ex- 
pression so  widely  different,  that  a  man  who 
did  justice  to  the  one  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  to  the  other.  With  great 
delight  did  we  therefore  hail  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  who,  in  his  trans- 
lations of  Horace,  Catullus,  and  of  various 
dramatic  poems  from  the  German,  had  shown 
a  rare  power  of  reproducing  '^  the  mingled 
music  of  all  modem  bards."  Our  expec- 
tations have  not  been  disappointed.  He  has 
reproduced  the  musical  cadence  of  the  Go- 
ethean  metres  as  near  as  translator  could  do 


it,  whilst  adhering  closely  to  the  meaning 
and  wording  of  tne  original.  Though  we 
therefore  uimesitatingly  award  the  ptdm  to 
Mr.  Martin's  translation,  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
either  Dr.  Anster  or  Professor  Blackie. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  devoted  much 
care  and  thought  to  their  translations,  and 
in  those  passages,  which  were  especially 
suited  to  &eir  genius,  they  have  produced 
versions  which  are  equal,  in  some  mstanoes 
superior,  to  Mr.  Martin's.  Mr.  Anster 
chiefly  fails  where  Mr.  Martin  succeeds 
admirably.  Anster  never  moves  with  ease 
in  short  couplets,  especially  when  they 
contain  but  half-articulated  utterances  of 
passion.  He  then  increases  the  number  of 
feet,  and  thus  slackens  the  impetuous  burst 
into  a  slow  flow.  In  the  lyrical  portions, 
therefore,  Martin  stands  without  a  rival,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  Blackie's  rendering  of  the 
Easter  Hymn.  We  quote  the  first  verse 
from  Anster  and  Blackie,  which  the  reader 
may  compare  with  Martin,  whom  we  shall 
quote  in  the  analysis  of  the  poem,  only  with 
the  qualification  that  Mr.  Blackie  is  far  too 
free  and  easy  in  his  version : — 

Blaokix.  . 

"  Christ  has  arisen  I 
Joy  be  to  mortal  man, 
Wl)om,  since  the  world  began, 
Evils  inherited, 
By  his  sins  merited, 
Through  his  veins  creep 
Sin-bound  are  keeping.^' 

AVSTEB. 

*'  Ohrist  is  from  the  grave  arisen, 
Joy  is  His.    For  him  the  weary 
Earth  has  ceased  its  thraldom  dreary, 
And  the  cares  that  prey  on  mortals : 
He  has  burst  the  gravels  stem  portals; 

The  grave  is  no  prison: 

The  Lord  hath  arisen !  " 

In  the  song  of  the  spirits  in  the  incanta- 
tipn-scene,  the  songs  of  the  peasants  before 
the  gate,  Margaret  at  the  spinning-wheel,  • 
the  King  of  Thule,  in  these  Martin  is  un- 
rivalled. Anster,  on  the  other  hand,  sue* 
ceeds  well  in  passages  where  an  even  stream 
of  feeling  is  flowing  in  long  metres.  In 
quiet  musings  and  descriptions  of  nature, 
he  is  particularly  distinguished.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  beginning  of  the  third  study- 
scene  : — 

"  O'er  silent  field  and  lonely  lawn 
Her  dusky  mantle  night  has  drawn; 
At  twilight's  holy  heartfelt  hour 
In  man  his  better,  soul  has  power. 
The  passions  are  at  peace  within, 
And  still  each  stormy  thought  of  sin. 
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The  yielding  bosom,  orerawed, 
Breathes  love  to  maa  and  loye  to  God  I 


,  When  in  oar  narrow  cell  each  night 
The  lone  lamp  sheds  its  friendly  light, 
When  from  the  bosom  doubt  and  fear 
Pass  off  like  clonds  and  leaveit  clear, — 
Then  reason  reassnmes  her  reign, 
And  hope  begins  to  bloom  again, 
And  in  the  hush  of  outward  strife 
We  seem  to  hear  the  streams  of  life, 
And  seek,  alasf — ^in  vain  essay-*- 
Its  hidden  fountains  far  away." 

We  will  select  two  more  passages  firom 
Anster,  which  will  well  illustrate  his  pecu- 
liarities. The  first  is  from  the  scene  before 
the  gate,  a  description  of  homely  happiness 
and  quiet  nature.  As  we  shall  quote  Martin 
farther  on,  the  reader  may  see  what  a  differ- 
ent form  the  same  thought  has  assumed  in 
passing  through  two  different  minds  : — 

'*  River  and  rivulet  are  freed  from  ice 
In  Spring's  affectionate  inspiring  smile- 
Green  are  the  fields  with  promise— far  away 
To  the  roogh  hills  old  Winter  has  withdrawn 
Strengthless, — but  still  at  intervals  will  send 
Light  feeble  frosts,  with  drops  of  diamond 

white 
Mookinp^  a  little  while  the  coming  bloom, — 
StUl  soils  with  showers  of  sharp  and  bitter 

sleet. 
In  anger  impotent  the  earth's  green  robe  ; 
Bat  the  sun  suffers  not  the  lingering  snow — 
Everywhere  life— everywhere  vegetation — 
All  nature  animate  with  slowing  hues — 
Or,  if  one  spot  be  touched  not  by  the  spirit 
Of  the  sweet  season,  there,  in  colours  rich 
As  trees  or  flowers,  are  sparkling  human 

dresses  I 
Turn  round,  and  from  this  height  look  back 

upon 
The  town :  from  its  black  dungeon  gate  forth 

pours, 
In  thousand  parties,  the  gay  multitude. 
All  happy,  all  indulging  in  the  sunshine  I 
All  celebrating  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
And  in  themsdves  exhibiting  as  'twere 
•  A  resurrection  too— so  changed  are  they. 
So  raised  above  themselves.    .    .    . 
How  the  wide  water,  far  as  we  can  see. 
Is  Joyous  with  innumerable  boats  I 
See,  there,  one  almost  sinking  with  its  load 
Parts  from  the  shore ;    yonder  the  hill-top 

paths 
Are   sparkling  in  the   distance   with   gay 

dresses  I 
And  hark !  the  sounds  of  joy  from  the  far 

village  I 
Oh  I  happiness  like  this  is  real  heaven  I 
The  high,  the  low,  in  pleasure  all  uniting — 
Here  may  I  feel  that  I  too  am- a  man." 

In  the  second  passage  Mr.  Martin  shows 
his  decided  superiority. '  Anster  shrinks  back 
from  the  withering  sarcasm  of  the  original, 


whilst  Martin  gires    us  the  true  ring   of 
Goethe's  sneer : — 

'^  O  yes  I  as  far  as  from  the  earth  to  heayen ! 
To  us,  my  friend,  the  times  that  are  gone  by 
Are  a  mysterious   book,  sealed  with  seven 


That  which  yon  call  the  spirit  of  ages  past 
Is  but,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  some  few  authors 
In  which  those  ages  are  beheld  reflected, 
With  what  dbtortions  strange  Heaven  only 

knows. 
Oh  I  often,  what  a  toilsome  thing  it  is 
This  study  of  thine,  at  the  first  glance  we 

fly  it. 
A  mass  of  things  confusedly  heaped  together; 
A  lumber-room  of  dusty  documents, 
Furnished    with     all-approved  court-prece- 
dents, 
And  old  traditional  maxims!  History  I 
Facts  dramatized  say  rather — action — plot — 
Sentiment,  everything  the  writer's  own. 
As  it  best  fits  the  weVwork  of  his  story. 
With  here  and  there  a  solitary  fact 
Of  consequence  by  those  great  chroniclers, 
Pointed  with  many  amoral  apophthegm. 
And  wise  old  saws,  learned  at  the  puppet- 
shows." 

That  Mephistopheles  gave  wholesome  ad- 
vice to  the  student  to  hold  on  by  mere  words, 
is  proved  also  by  a  comparison  of  these  trans- 
lations— 

"  For  from  a  word  no  jot  or  tittle 
Can  be  abstracted,  much  or  little.'* 

In  the  nonsensical  formulsc  of  incanta* 
tions,  all  have  acquitted  themselves  credita- 
bly of  their  task. 

If  Anster  deviates  from  the  metre  of  the 
ori^nal  when  the  couplets  are  short,  Blackie 
does  so  occasionally  when  they  appear  to  him 
too  long,  and  that  with  considerable  effect. 
'The  scene  in  which  Faust  signs  the  compact, 
is  rendered  by  Blackie  in  a  spirited  manner, 
and  the  concluding  lines  appear  to  us  superior 
to  those  of  Mr.  Martin : — 

"  If  ever  with  composed  mind 
Upon  a  bed  of  sloth  I  lay  roe, 
My  further  fate  with  ioy  I  leave  thee  f 
Canst  thou  with  soothing  flatteries  sway  me 
That  self-complacency  I  find  ; 
Canst  with  enjoyment  thou  deceive  me. 
Then  be  my  latest  sand-grain  run  I 
A  wager  on  it ! 

Meph,  Done! 

Ihtut  And  done- ^ 

When  to  the  moment  I  shall  say. 
Stay,  thou  art  so  lovely,  stay  I 
Then  with  thy  fetters  bind  me  round. 
Then  perish  I  with  cheerful  glee  1  ^ 

With  Mr.  Martin's  guidance,  we  will  go 
now  carefully  through  the  poem,  making 
clear  to  ourselves  £e  meaning  of  every 
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scene)  and  its  oonnexion  witfar  the  preceding 
and  following  ones. 

Favst  atM  his  Si^t^.— All  poets  seem  to 
have  felt  instinotively  that  the  whole  subse- 
quent career  of  Faust  arose  from  his  doubt 
Thej  all  therefore  open  their  plays  with  a 
Btady-scene,  in  which  we  see  the  great  scholar 
surrounded  by  his  books  and  alchemical  ap- 
paratus,   complaining    that,    with    all    his 
academic  learning,  he  has  remained  a  mere 
dabbler  in  idle  words.  The  sight  of  the  rising 
moon  awakens  in  his  breast  a  deep  longing 
after  nature, — to  be  away  from  this  litter  of 
instruments  and  books,  from  this  dungeon  of 
a  study,  into  which  even  the  precious  light 
of  heaven  falls  dimmed  by  the  stained  class. 
How  different  is  this  opening  from  a  dassi- 
cal  tragedy  !     In  the  latter  we  see  man  in 
his  relation  to  the  ^ods  and  to  fiite ;  here  we 
see  a  man  in  his  relation  to  the  world.    This 
is  in  fact  the  distinction  between  a  classical 
and  a  romantic  tragedy.    Faust  is  in  all  its 
aspects  a  romantic  poem,  and  in  judging  of 
it  as  a  work  of  art,  we  must  beware  of  the 
serious  blunder,  of  measuring  it  by  the  stand- 
ard of  classical  art.     Taking  down  a  volume 
of  Nostradamus,  Faust  hopes  bv  the  aid  of 
isabalistio  science  to  enter  mto  the  mysteries 
of  the  spirit-world.     On  opening  the  book, 
his  hopes  are  elated  by  the  sight  of  the  sign 
of  the  macrocosm-— 

'^  Not  barred  to  man  the  world  of  spirits  is ; 
Thy  sense  is  shut,  thy  heart  is  dead  I 
Up,  student,  lave — nor  dread  the  bliss— 
Thy  earthly  breast  in  the  morning  red  I " 

Gaziuff  intently  at  the  sign,  he  recalls  to 
himself  the  fondamental  doctrines  of  the 
Cabala — 

*'  How  all  things  in  one  whole  do  blend, 
One  in  the  other  working,  living  I 
What  powers  celestial,  lo  I  ascend,  descend, 
Each  unto  each  the  golden  pitchers  giving  I 
And,  wafting  blessinffs  from  their  wings, 
From  heaven  through  farthest  earth  career. 
While  through  the  universal  sphere 
One  universal  concord  rings.  '^ 

Faust  feels  that  he  has  been  sitting  in  his 
study  like  an  abstract  spectre  of  medis^al 
spiritualism,  and  finds  now  that  he  has  with- 
in himself  another  nature,  which  with  clutch- 
ing organs  holds  to  the  world,  and  insists  on 
bemg  no  longer  suppressed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mind.  The  mind  itself  has  derived  little 
satisfaction  from  this  procedure,  but  the  re- 
solve is  made ;  he  will  take  notice  of  the 
suppressed  claims  of  his  other  nature,  and 
turn  to  action.  But  as  always  those  who 
spin  out  magnificent  systems  find  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  passiUjK  from  meditation  to 
action,  so  it  wiU  also  rare  ill  with  Faust  ere 
he  restores  the  equilibrium  between  his  in- 


tellectual and  sensual  nature,  ere  he  unites 
the  enjoyment  of  his  physical  and  spiritual 
pleasures.  The  courage  with  which  he  calls 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  earth  to  appear,  is 
soon  damped  by  the  rebuke  of  the  spirit. 
Before  he  can  recover  from  his  surprise  he  is 
interrupted  by  his  famulus  Wagner.  This 
episode  is  admirable.  Wagner  considers 
Imowledge  merely  as  a  kind  of  coin,  in  ex- 
chan^  for  ^rtiich  he  may  eet  a  livmg.  He 
Is  satisfied  with  mere  word-learning,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  outside  of  things,  the  pos- 
session of  which  causes  Faust^s  unhappiness. 
Characteristically  he  appears  "  in  wsssing- 

Siwn  and  nightroap,  the  lamp  in  his  hand. " 
e  thinks  rsLXiBt  must  have  been  reading 
Oreek  tragedies.  All  the  knowledge  Wag- 
ner has  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul  is  deriv^ 
from  a  study  of  the  classics,  and  from  the 
passionate  cry  of  despair  of  his  master  he 
means  to  take  a  lesson  in  rhetoric.  Had 
Faust  been  a  man  at  peace  with  himself  and 
the  world,  then  this  transition  would  have 
been  humorous,  but  as  he  despises  it,  the 
transition  could  only  be  satirical.  From  those 
deep  sentimental  tones  of  the  first  mono- 
logue Faust  rises  at  once  to  the  height  of 
the  bitterest  satire.  The  answer  which  he 
returns  to  Waener,  who  tMnks  it  a  sublime 
jpy  to  realize  the  spirit  of  a  time,  and  to  see 
to  what  high  pass  we  have  brought  things 
now-a-days, is  withering: — 

^*  High  pass !    Oh  yes  I  as  the  welkin  high  I 
My  friend,  to  us  they  are,  these  times  gone  by, 
A  book  with  seven  seals^  and  what  you  call 
The  spirit  of  the  times,  Pve  long  suspected, 
Is  but  the  spirit  of  the  men — ^that's  all, 
In  which  the  times  they  prate  of  are  reflected. 
And  that's  a  sight,  .God  wot,  so  poor,  so  mean, 
We  run  away  from  it  as  soon  as  seen  ,* 
Mere  scraps  of  odds  and  ends,  old  crazy  lum- 
ber. 
In  dust-bins  only  fit  to  rot  and  slumber; 
At  best  a  play  on  stilts,  all  strut  and  glare, 
Gewgaws  and  glitter,  fnstian  and  pretence, 
With  maxims  strewn  of  sage  pragmatic  air. 
That,  mouth'd  by  pnppets,  pass  with  fools  for 
sense. 

Wagner,    Ay,  but  the  world  I    The  heart 

and  sonl  of  man. 

Something  of  these  may  sure  be  learned  by  all. 

Fawt    As  men  call  learning,  yes,  no  doubt 

it  cant 

Bat  who  the  child  by  its  right  name  will  call  ? 

The  few  who  something  of  that  knowledge 

leamM, 
And  were  not  wbe  enough  a  gnard  to  keep 
On  their  fall  hearts,  but  to  the  people  showed 
The  reaches  of  their  soaring  thoughts,  the 


Emotions  that  vrithin  them  slowed. 

Men  at  all  times  have  crucined  and  bam*d.*' 

With  his  heart  nearly  bursting  within  him, 
the  sight  of  this  man  cannot  but  drive  Faust 
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to  despair.  He  courteously  dismisses  him ; 
and  being  once  more  left  alone,  feels  doubly 
wretched  at  the  sight  of  books  from  which 
he  can  only  learn  that  mortals  have  been 
wretched  everywhere. 

"  Ye  instruments,  at  me  ye  surely  mock 
With  cog  and  wheel,  and  coil  and  cylinder  I 
I  at  the  door  of  knowledge  stood^ye  were  ■ 
The  key  which  should  that  door  for  me  un- 
lock; 
Your  wards,  I  ween,  have  many  a  cunning 

maze, 
But  yet  the  bolts  ye  cannot,  cannot  raise. 
Inscrutable  in  noon-day^s  blaze, 
Nature  lets  do  one  tear  the  veil  away, 
And  what  herself  she  does  not  choose 
Unask'd  before  your  soul  to  lay. 
You  shall  not  wrest  from  her  by  levers  or  by 
screws." 

In  all  his  perplexity  he  can  find  no  other 
way  of  deliverance  than  that  of  violently 
putting  an  end  to  himself.  The  sight  of  a 
phial  of  poison,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
death,  bring  an  unearthly  calm  to  his  breast : 

*'  I  see  thee,  and  my  anguish  finds  a  balm, 
I  touch  thee,  and  the  turmoil  turns  to  calm  I 
My  souPs  flood-tide  is  ebbing  by  degrees. 
A  viewless  finger  beckons  me  to  fleet 
To  shoreless  seas,  where  never  tempest  roars. 
The  glassy  flood  is  shining  at  my  feet, 
Anotiier  day  invites  to  other  shores. 

Then  come  thou  down,  pure  goblet  crystal- 
line, 
Out  from  that  time- stained  covering  of  thine, 
Where  I  unmark'd  for  years  have  let  thee 

rest. 
Thou  sparkled^st,  when  my  grandsire^s  feasts 

were  crown'd, 
Litest  up  the  smiles  of  many  a  sad-brow^d 

guest, 
As  each  man  to  his  neighbor  pass'd  thee 

round. 
Thy  figures,  marvels  of  the  artist's  crafk, 
The  drinker's  task,  to  tell  their  tale  in  rhyme, 
And   drain  thy  huge  circumference    at    a 

draught, 
Bring  many  a  night  back  of  my  youthful 

prime. 
I  shall  not  pass  thee  now  to  comrade  boon, 
Nor  torture  my  invention  to  explain 
The  quaint  devices  of  thy  graver's  brain. 
Here  is  a  juice  .intoxicates  full  soon ; 
Its  current  brown  brims  up  thy  ample  bowl. 
Now  be  this  draught,  the  last  I  shall  prepare, 
In  festive  greeting  quaff'd,  with  all  my  soul, 
Unto  the  morn,  that  soon  shall  dawn  on  me 

elsewhere  I " 

But  whilst  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  he 
suddenly  hears  the  chorus  of  the  angels : — 

"  Ohrist  is  ascended  1 
Hail  the  glad  token, 
True  was  it  spoken. 
Sin's  fetters  are  broken, 
Men's  bondage  is  ended  I  " 


The  sweet  ren-embrance  of  his  youthful  days, 
first  called  up  by  the  sight  of  the  ancient 
^blet,  now  comes  upon  him  with  overwhelm- 
mg  force  at  tho  sound  of  the  Easter  Hjmn, 
and  keeps  him  yet  back  on  this  earth.     This 
beautiful  transition  shows  how  even  in  this 
life  the  energies  of  mind  and  body  may  work 
undividedly,  as  in  childhood,  to  which  the 
pure  claims  of  our  sensual  nature  are  not 
denied,  and  in  which  the  deepest  wants  of 
the  soul  are  satisfied  by  faith.     To  restore 
this  state  of  childish  innocence  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  Faust  seems  to  exert  himself 
after  having  eaten  the  forbidden  froit  oT 
knowledge.     Whilst  casting  back  a  lingering 
look  on  Divine  love  and  revelation,  he  he- 
gins  already  to  speculate  where  snoceas  is 
to  be  found  only  by  faith.   This  he  feels  him-     . 
self  bitterly :—  ' 

"  Celestial  strains,  soft,  yet  subduing,  why,  1 

Why  seek  ye  me,  a  crawler  in  the  dust? 
Ring  out  for  men  more  pliant-soul'd  than  I ! 
The  message  though  I  hear,  I  lack  the  faith 

robust. 
Faith's  darling  child  is  miracle.    I  must, 
I  dare  not  strive  to  mount  to  yonder  sphere 
Whence  peal  these  tidings  of  great  joy  to  men ; 
Yet  does  the  strain,  familiar  to  mine  ears 
From  childhood,  call  me  back  even  now  to 

life  again. 
Ah,  then  I  felt  the  kiss  of  heavenly  love 
On  me  in  Sabbath's  holy  calm  descending, 
The  bells  rang  mystic  meanings  from  above, 
A  prayer  was  ecstasy  that  seem'd  unending ; 
A  longing  sweet,  that  would  not  be  controU'd, 
Drove  me  through  field  and  wood;  and  from 

my  eyes 
Whilst  tears,  whose  source  I  could  not  fathom, 

roll'd, 
I  felt  a  great  glad  world  forme  arise. 
This  anthem  heralded  youth's  merriest  time, 
The  gambols  of  blythe  Spring :  now  memo- 
ries sweet, 
Fraught  with  the  feelings  of  my  childhood's 

prime, 
From  the  last  step  decisive  stay  my  feet. 
Oh  peal,  sweet  heavenly  anthems,  peal  as 

then ! 
Tears  flood  mine  eyes,  earth  has  her  child 

again." 

The  Titan  for  the  moment  once  more  be- 
comes a  child,  andj  like  a  child,  seeks  com- 
fort and  relief  in  tears,  which  for  the  mo* 
ment  wash  away  his  sorrow,  whilst  the  con- 
cluding strains  of  the  Easter  Hymn  ponr 
consolation  on  his  heart : — 

Chorus  of  Disciples. 

He  that  was  buried 

On  high  has  ascended ; 

There  lives  in  glory, 

Sublimely  attended. 

In  Heaven  whilst  He  reigneth, 

For  us  who  was  slain  here, 

On  earth  we,  His  chosen, 
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To  suffer  remain  here,— 
To  suffer  and  languish 
Midst  pain  and  annoy ; 
Lord,  in  our  anguish, 
TVe  envy  Thy  joy, 

Cfionu  of  AngeU. 

From  the  lap  of  corruption, 
Lo  1  Christ  has  asoended  t 
Rejoice,  for  the  fetters 
That  bound  you  are  rended  I 
Praise  Him  unceasingly, 
Love  one  another, 
Break  bread  together,  like 
Sister  and  brother  I 
Preach  the  glad  tidings 
To  all  who  will  hear  you, 
So  will  the  Master  be 
Evermore  near  you ! 

Scene  before  the  Oate. — That  world  which 
Faust  has  entirely  ignored  is  now  to  be  shown 
to  us.  These  good  promenaders  who  pass 
before  us,  from  the  mechanics  and  students 
who  only  care  whether  their  tobacco  and 
beer  are  good,  to  the  ^irls  whose  chief  grief 
is  that  somebody  else  is  walking  with  some- 
body else,  and  to  the  townsmen  who  grum- 
ble about  the  new  mayor,  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  preceding  scene.  There  we 
bad  the  spiritual  life  carried  to  an  extreme ; 
here  we  see  the  quiet  sensual  yegetable  life. 
Faust  feels  delighted  to  see  these  people,  in 
whose  minds  has  never  been  a  discord  as  in 
his,  whilst  Wagner  despises  everything  that 
is  not  akin  to  his  pedantry.  The  aspect  of 
nature  on  this  spring-day  has  a  soothing  in- 
fluence on  Faust.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Goethe's,  that,  after  every  catastrophe,  he 
brings  his  heroes  for  comfort  to  Nature.  So 
we  shall  see  Faust  again  after  Margaret's 
fall,  after  her  death  (in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  second  part),  and,  after  his  parting  from 
Helen,  seeking  comfort  in  the  contemplation 
of  Nature.  This  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Goethe's  own  feelings  and  practice. 
When  a  sudden  end  was  put  to  his  own  first 
romance  with  Gretchen,  he  rambled  through 
the  fields  and  woods  near  Frankfort ;  when 
he  broke  with  Lili,  he  went  to  Switzerland 
and  Italy ;  when  his  Duke  died,  he  retired 
to  Castle  Domburg.  Faust  inhales  new 
strength  with  the  fresh  breezes  of  this  Eas- 
ter morning : — 

"  Freed  from  the  ice  are  river  and  rill 
By  the  quiokening  glance  of  the  gracious 

spring; 
Green  with  promise  are  valley  and  hill. 
Old  winter,  palsied  and  shivering, 
Back  has  crept  to  his  mountains  bleak, 
And  sends  from  them,  as  he  flies  appall'd. 
Showers  of  impotent  hail,  to  streak 
The  fields  that  are  green  as  emerald. 
But  the  sun  no  shimmer  of  whiteness  brooks ; 


The  fearth  is  through  all  her  pores  alive, 
Budding  and  bursting,  and  nil  things  strive 
To  enliven  with  colours  their  winterly  looks; 
And  the  landscape,  though  bare  of  flowers, 

makes  cheer 
With  people  dressM  out  in  their  holiday  gear. 
Turn  round,  and  from  this  height  look  down 
Over  the  vineyards  upon  the  town. 
A  motley  medley  is  making  its  way 
Out  from  the  murky  wide-mouth'd  gate. 
Blithely  they  bask  in  the  sun  to-flay. 
The  Saviour's  rising  they  celebrate, 
For  they  have  risen  themselves,  I  ween. 
From  the  close  damp  rooms  of  their  hovels 

mean,> 
From  the  bonds  of  business,  and  labour,  and 

care, 
From  the  gables  and  roofs  that  oppress  them 
.  there, 

From  the  stifling  closeness  of  street  and  lane, 
From  the  churches'  gloom-inspiring  night. 
They  all  have  emerged  into  the  light. 
But,  see,  how  they  are  spreading  amain 
Across  the  gardens  and  fields,  and  how 
The  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  note. 
Is  all  alive  with  shallop  and  boat  I 
And  look  t  the  last  departing  now, 
Laden  so  deeply  it  scarce  can  float. 
Far  up  on  the  hills  as  the  pathways  run, 
Gay  dresses  are  glistering  in  the  sun. 
Hark  now  the  din  of  the  village  I    Here 
Is  the  people's  true  heaven.    With  hearfy 

glee. 
Little  and  great,  how  they  shout  and  cheer  I 
Here  I  am  man,  here  such  dare  be." 

But  when  these  simple  peasants  gather 
around  Faust,  he  feels  immediately  how  lit- 
tle he  is  understood  by  them ;  that  loneli- 
ness which  the  scholar  feels  in  a  world 
occupied  with  mean  material  enjoyment 
overcomes  him,  and  his  learning,  instead  of 
affording  him  consolation,  adds  to  his  wretch- 
edness. What  man  that  rises  above  the 
multitude  has  not  felt  this  ?  Even  thou,  O 
Apollo,  hast  sung  to  the  sheep  of  Admetus, 
and  the  sheep— went  on  eating  grass.  But 
when  Ornheus  sang,  who  could  not  sing 
half  as  well,  even  the  rocks  and  trees  began 
to  dance.  Alas,  when  we  find  great  applause 
amongst  vegetable  humanity,  we  may  ch»  sure 
that  we  have  not  risen  above  mediocrity, 
while  those  who  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence must  be  satisfied  to  stand  alone,  with- 
out finding  an  echo  in  a  kindred  heart  I 
Now  the  poodle  appears,  in  whom  Wagner 
sees  nothing  but  a  poodle,  as  he  can  only 
perceive  the  outside  of  things.  •  Faust's 
spiritual  insight  immediately  discovers  the 
demon.  The  poodle  comes  nearer,  and  fol- 
lows Faust  into  lus  study,  which  means,  that 
as  Faust  has  renounced  all  deeper  insight 
into,  and  knowledge  of  nature,  his  desires 
incline  the  more  towards  that  sensual  and 
material  enjoyment,  excited  by  the  aspect 
of  the  people  and  scenery  around  him. 
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Second  Scene  in  Fausfs  Study. — On  re- 
entering his  study  a  sense  of  homeliness 
steals  over  Faust,  with  which  he  sits  down 
to  his  accustomed  work.  He  begins  to 
translate  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  the 
very  first  line  re-awakens  all  his  doubts. 
The  much-controverted  passage  has  been 
most  aptly  chosen.  At  first  he  translates : 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,^^  but  im- 
mediately he  changes  it  for  Sense,  then  for 
PoweTj  and  finally  he  writes  confidently : 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Deed^ 

*' '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Ward^    'Tis  writ. 
Here  on  the  threshold  I  must  pause,  perforce ; 

.  And  who  will  help  me  onwards  in  my  course  ? 
No,  by  DO  possibility  ia't  fit, 
I  should  the  naked  word  so  highly  rate. 
Some  Other  way  must  I  the  words  translate, 
If  by  the  spirit  I  be  rightly  taught. 
'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Senu  I '    'Tis  writ. 
The  first  line  ponder  well.    Is  it 
The  Sense,  which  is  of  each  created  thing 
The  primal  cause,  and  regulating  spring  ? 
It  should  stand  thus:  'In  the  beginning  was 
The  Fctcer  / '    Yet  even  as  I  write,  I  pause. 
A  something  warns  me,  this  will  not  content 

me. 
Lo  1  help  is  by  the  spirit  sent  me  I 
I  see  my  way ;  with  lightning  speed 
The  meaning  flashes  on  my  sight, 
And  with  assured  conviction  thus  I  write : 
'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Deed  / ' " 

This  translation  is  highly  characteristic  of 
Ooethe's  philosophy  of  life.  It  was  in  ac- 
tivity that  he  sought  consolation  in  all  his 
afflictions.  "  Vivere  memento  " — remember 
to  live — was  his  constantly  repeated  motto. 
What  had  been  done  was  often  uninteresting 
for  him,  but  what  was  beina  done^  wherever 
and  by  whomsoever  it  might  be,  always  en- 
gaged his  sympathy  and  his  attention.  '*  Let 
the  children  of  Nature  run,"  he  says,  "  and 
Mother  Nature  will  show  the  way.'' 

That  the  poodle,  who  has  been  ^tting 
more  and  more  restless,  should  at  this  pas- 
sage begin  to  howl  frantically,  is  likewise  a 
masterly  point  The  devil  will  turn  Faust's 
attention  to  idleness,  to  mere  brutal  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  he  should  begin  to  entertain 
such  a  high  opinion  of  activity,  bids  fairly 
to  destroy  all  his  hopes  of  success.  The 
demoniacal  nature  of  the  poodle  having 
manifested  itself,  we  are  at  once,  by  the 
Song  of  the  Spirits  in  the  passage,  trans- 
ferred to  another  sphere,  where  the  existence 
of  spirits  becomes  a  reality.  Faust  begins 
to  exorcise  the  poodle  by  the  "  spell  of  the 
four  " — an  invocation  of  the  four  kinds  of 
spirits  known  to  the  Cabala,  viz.,  Salaman- 
cfci,  fire-ffpirits;  Undinsd  or  Nymph»,  water- 
spirits;  Sylvani  or  Sylphi,  air-spirits;  and 
Pygmsdi,  or  earth-spirits,  which  latter  are 


also  called  gnomes  and  cobbolds.  Thg 
source  from  which  Goethe  drew  his  infor- 
mation on  this  point  was  Paracelsus  ("  D- 
nymphisy  sy^hiSjPygmcBis  et  saJamandris  t. 
de  ceteris  ^ritiSus  ")  and  Morhof>8  I^ol^ 
hisior  ("jDe  librts  cahbalisticis^^)  and  not 
the  book  of  Yillars,  as  Hayward  supposes. 
As  the  poodle  continues  swelling,  and  tk 
spirit  wul  not  yield,  Faust  uses  a  stronger 
incantation^  in  which,  besides  the  Clemen  tar; 
spirit,  the  ^ritus  famUiaris  is  invoked 
and  the  incubus  called  upon  in  conclusicHL 
The  third  formula  of  exorcism,  the  invocs^ 
tion  of  the  Trinity,  forces  the  spirit  to  show 
itself  in  the  person  of  MephistopheleSy  dress- 
ed as  a  travelling  scholar.  That  the  devil 
should  appear  in  the  ^ise  of  a  scholar  is  s 
bitter  sarcasm  on  the  Teaming  of  the  schooli, 
on  the  past  studies  of  Faust.  The  answers 
which  Mephistopheles  gives  to  the  questions 
of  Faust,  have  been  ablv  commented  upon 
by  Professor  Masson,  in  his  Essay  on  ''  The 
Three  Devils,"  originally  published  in  this 
Review,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
Mephistopheles  is  not  the  traditional  devil 
of  die  middle  aces ;  there  is  nothing  so  very 
terrible  about  him;  he  is  a  witty  and  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  world,  who  prefers  to 
be  called  *'  Baron."  Nor  is  he  the  father 
of  lies.     From  beginning  to  end  lie  alwajs 

rks  the  bitter  truth.  But  there  is  a  total 
nee  of  everything  good.  Whilst  know- 
ing that  everything  is  rotten  to  the  core, 
that  everything  which  has  originated  de- 
serves to  be  annihilated,  he  does  not  endea- 
vour to  mend  matters.  He  has  all  the  in- 
formation of  Parent-Duchatelet  without  the 
loving  spirit  of  the  French  philanthropist 
Wherever  a  screw  is  loose,  he  is  the  man  to 
point  it  out  and  to  enjoy  the  discovery. 
Mephistopheles  at  first  cleverly  manages  to 
persuade  Faust  that  a  bond  with  him  u 
possible ;  and  that  this  may  be  done  profit- 
ably, he  immediately  demonstrates  by  the 
enchantment  of  Faust  and  by  the  bewitchiiig 
song  of  the  spirits — a  song  which  has  be- 
witched since  many  a  one  besides  Faust, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  he  is  the  only 
one  whom  it  has  sung  to  sleep.  First  the 
incantation  charms  away  the  gloomy  study, 
then  the  sky  is  cleared  of  clouds,  so  that 
the  sun  and  stars  may  shine  down  brightly. 

"  Disappear,  disappear, 
Ye  dark  arches  drear  1 
Let  the  bine  sky  of  heaven 
Look  down  on  us  here, 
The  beautifnl  bloe  sky 
With  ftiendliest  cheer  I 
Hence,  clouds,  begone, 
That  gloomily  darkle  1 
Lo  now,  anon, 
Little  stars  sparkle, 
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Mellower  sans 
Shioe  in  on  us  here.'' 

,        From  this  pure  sky  the  forms  of  angels 
are  seen  descending,  who  in  loving  couples 
,    float  down  to  rest  on  earth  in   olooming 
!    bowers : — 

"  Heaven's  sons,  bright . 

In  the  spirits  arraying, 

In  hovering  flight 

Are  bending  and  swaying. 

Souls  with  a  passionate 

Upward  aspiring, 

View  them,  pursue  tLem, 

Soaring  untiring  I 

And  ribbons  gay 

Are  flashing  and  gleaming 

Where  lovers  stray, 

Musing  and  dreaming, 

Stray  on  by  grove  ^ 

And  meadow,  requiting  ^ 

Love  with  return  of  love, 
•  Life  for  life  plighting  I  " 

Heaven  has  now  descended  on  earth,  and 
an  image  of  the  most  luxuriant  life  of  nature 
is  brought  before  us.  The  line  we  have 
marked  in  italics  is  a  sad  blot  on  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's otherwise  most  spirited  rendering : — 

"  Bower  on  bower  shining ! 
Tendrils  entwining  I 
Grapes  in  huge  clusters 
Piled  o'er  and  o'er, 
Under  the  wine-press 
Spv/rting  their  gore. 
Seething  and  foaming, 
Wines  gush  into  rills, 
O'er  the  enamelled  stones 
Bush  from  the  hills. 
Broaden  to  lakes,  that 
Reflect  from  their  sheen 
Mountains  and  brakes,  that 
Are  mantled  in  green." 

From  this  happy  land  the  chorus  of  the 
spirits  carries' us  gently  on  to  the  blessed 
isles: 

"  And  birds  of  all  feather, 
Pure  rapture  inhaling. 
Sunward  are  sailing,    * 
Sailing  together. 
On  to  the  isles 

Thst  lie  smiling  and  dreaming, 
Where  the  bright  billows 
Are  rippling  and  Reaming; 
AVhere  we  see  jocund  bands 
Dance  on  before  us. 
Over  the  meadow  lands 
Shouting  in  chorus." 

All  are  striving  in  an  ethereal  flight  to- 
wards the  same  blessed  goal : — 

^'  All  in  the  free  air 
Every  way  rambling; 


Some  up  the  mountains 
Olimbing  and  scrambling ; 
Some  o'er  the  lakes  and  seas 
Floating  and  swimming. 
Others  upon  the  breeze 
Flying  and  skimming; 
All  to  the  sources 
Of  life  pressing  onward, 
Flush'd  by  the  forces. 
That  carry  them  sunward ; 
On  to  the  measureless 
Spaces  above  them, 
On  where  the  stars  bless 
The  spirits  that  love  them." 

Whilst  Faust  is  asleep,  Mephistopheles 
escapes.  This  foretaste  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment charms  Faust  so,  that  at  his  next 
meeting  with  Mephistopheles  in  the 

Third  Study-scenej  he  is  driven  to  such  a 
height  of  excitement,  that  he  shatters  and 
curses  this  world  of  disappointment  and  de- 
ception, gives  up  the  other  world  in  a  bold 
wager,  and  severs  the  bond  of  his  sensual 
and  spiritual  energies,  which  he  had  just 
now  been  so  anxious  to  find.  He  casts 
aside  all  desire  for  knowledge  and  specula- 
tion, and  hurls  himself  into  the  tumult  of 
the  passions,  bursting  all  links  of  habit. 

"  There,  methinks,  would  be  enjoyment^  more 

than  in  this  march  of  mind^ 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the 

thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 
There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall 

have  scope  and  breathing-space: 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman — she  shall 

rear  my  dusky  race." 

And  through  all  this  raving  of  despair 
sounds  the  chorus  of  the  spirits,  first  plain- 
tively, then  sympathizing  and  encouraging. 
With  a  sorrowful  heart,  even  without  a  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  the  devil  and  the  possi- 
bility of  happiness,  he  enters  on  his  compact 
with  Mephistopheles.  Yet  he  seems  to 
have  some  lingering  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  drown  those  feelings  which  he  in  vain 
craves  to  satisfy : — 

"  If  e'er  at  peace  on  sluggard's  couch  I  lie, 
Then  may  my  life  upon  the  instant  cease! 
Cheat  thou  me  ever  by  thy  glozing  wile,  *" 
So  that  I  cease  to  scorn  myself,  or  e'er 
My  senses  with  a  perfect  joy  beguile, 
Then  be  that  day  my  last  I    I  oSer  fair ; 
'  How  say'st  thou? 

Mephisto,  Done  I 

Faust,  My  hand  upon  it  I    There  1  " 

If  to  the  passing  moment,  e'er  I  say, 
'  O  finger  yet  I    Thou  art  so  fair  1 ' 
Then  cast  me  into  chtuns  you  may. 
Then  will  I  die  without  a  care !  > 
Then  may  the  death-bell  sound  its  call. 
Then  art  thou  from  my  service  free. 
The  clock  may  stand,  the  index  fall. 
And  time  and  tide  may  cease  for  me!  "^ 
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The  compact  having  been  signed,  Faust  re- 
tires to  prepare  for  his  journey  with  Me- 
phistopheles,  who  in  a  soliloquy,  the  tone  of 
which  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  prologue 
in  heaven,  pointedly  expresses  the  causes  of 
Faust's  fall,  and  his  own  designs  with  him : — 

^^Only  scorn  reason^  knowledge^  all  that  can 
Oivs  strength,  or  mighty  or  dignity  to  man, 
And  let  thyself  be  ouly  more  and  more 
Besotted  by  the  spirit  of  lies, 
With  faith  in  oecromantio  lore, 
Its  shams,  delusions,  sorceries, 
And  thou  art  mine  beyond  recall  / 
Fate  to  this  man  a  soul  has  given 
That  brooks  not  to  be  held  in  thrall, 
But  onward  evermore  is  driven. 
And  on  its  own  mad  fancies  bent. 
In  earth^s  delights  finds  no  content. 
Mim  will  I  drag  through  all  thejvres 
0/ passions^  appetites,  desires. 
Through  all  this  dull  unmeaning  round 
Of  man  and  looman,  sight  and  sound. 
Oh  I  he  shall  sprawl,  be  stunn'd,  stick  fast 
In  sheer  bewilderment  at  last. 
His  longings  infinite  to  whet. 
Dainties  and  drink  shall  dance  before 
His  fever'd  lips ;  nor  shall  he  get    . 
The  peace  he'll  pray  for  evermore. 
Here  and  hereafter  such  as  he 
Are  marked  for  doom  ;  and  eoen  although 
He  had  not  sold  himself  to  me, 
He  must  perforce  haw  come  to  wotf." 

Mephistopheles,  habited  in  Faust's  gown, 
next  receives  a  student  just  arrived  at  the 
university,  who  comes  to  ask  the  doctor's 
advice  as  to  the  best  course  of  studies  he  is 
to  pursue.  Every  line  of  this  scene,  says 
Mr.  Lewes,  is'a  withering  sarcasm  on  every 
branch  of  science.  And  this  scene  is  just 
placed  there,  where  books  are  laid  aside  for 
ever,  and  every  effort  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  contest  between  spiritualism  and  sen- 
sualism is  given  up.  Faust  on  returning 
expresses  some  diffidence  as  to  his  success 
in  the  world,  as  he  wants  the  easy,  manners 
of  society  and  a  prepossessing  appearance. 
But  Mephistopheles  assures  him  : — ^**  My 
dear  friend,  all  that  will  come  of  its  own 
accord;  so  soon  as  you  feel  confidence  in 
yourself  you  know  the  art  of  life."  Confi- 
dence !  a  quality  peculiar  to  those  who.  just 
enter  life — to  young  men.  Faust  throws 
off  his  manhood,  and  returns  to  youth, 
with  all  its  strength  and  follies.  What 
Faust  does  now  all  Germany  did  when  this 
scene  was  written.  Winkelmann  and  Goethe 
diverted  the  nation  from  purely  spiritualistic 
science  to  art ;  but  whilst  these  two  brought 
back  the  better  part  of  a  dissatisfied  nation 
to  a  happy  age  of  youth,  the  unruly  spirits, 
the  Fausts,  rushed  into  the  extremest  sen- 
sualism. Schlegel  wrote  his  Lucinde, 
Heinse  his  ArdingheUo.    But  let  us  catch 


hold  of  a  comer  of  Mephisto's  cloak,  ai 
follow  him  on  his  journey  with  Faust 
Auerhach^s  Cellar'  in  Leipzig. — This  scec 
together  with  the  scene  in  the  witch's  kite! 
en,  and  the  May-day  Night,  have  sore] 
shooked  sgme  people's  sense  of  propriety 
Coleridge,  who  from  his  preconceived  b 
tions  as  to  how  he  would  write  a  Favs. 
could  not  judge  Goethe's  poem  fairly,  wi: 
nevertheless  be  Considered  a  well-qualifi^ 
judge  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  tb 
different  scenes,  for  he  knew  all  the  trick 
of  the  poet's  craft  from  experienoe.  Tbt 
scene  in  Auerbach's  cellar  is  perhaps  tb 
very  best,  he  says ;  ^'  and  also  the  one  c: 
the  Brocken  is  very  fine."  And  Shelley,  h 
preference,  translated  the  Brocken  sceot. 
It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  look  on  brutalizes 
l^||manity,  but  its  exhibition  in  this  pla^t 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  preceding  scene  (Mephisto's  cob- 
versation  with  the  student)  we  saw  tL- 
academical  Z^amiTt^^-— dead,  worthless;  her^ 
we  see  the  academical  life — ^low,  dissipated 
It  is  me  life  of  German  students  at  the  time 
as  it  has  been  well  portrayed  in  Kortum  i 
Jobsiads  and  in  Zachariae's  Benommisi 
Every  character  in  this  scene,  little  thou^' 
each  of  them  speaks,  is  drawn  with  such : 
distinctness  that  we  could  mistake  each  o: 
them  for  the  principal  character.  To  ^ 
great  poet  every  character  is  the  principa. 
character.  Sha^speare  draws  his  meaner 
servants  as  carefully  and  distinctly  as  hi' 
kings  and  queens.  Faust  throughout  thl: 
scene  remains  taciturn.  He  has  come  t- 
seek  the  highest  enjoyment,  and  finds  th. 
lowest.  Eetzsch  has  well  rendered  the  meac- 
iDg  of  the  poet  by  representinff  Faust  i' 
leaning  abstractedly  against  a  table,  withou 
taking  any  notice  of  the  revellers.  Ludcn 
the  historian,  who  sometimes  bored  Goethe 
by  reckoning  up  at  great  length  the  chron^ 
logy  of  Faust's  life,  said  to  him  one  day  :- 
*'  I  could  take  my  oath  upon  it,  that  tbt 
scene  in  Auerbach's  cellar  was  written  by 
the  student-poet  during  his  first  session  at 
Leipzig.  It  is  so  fresh,  so  lifelike  and  true, 
that  it  can  only  have  sprung  up  from  and 
amidst  the  immediate  influence  of  academie 
life."  But  how  greatly  was  he  mistaken! 
Goethe  wrote  this  scene  in  the  greatest  men- 
tal anguish,  at  the  time  that  he  tore  himself 
from  his  Lili,  and,  like  Faust,'attempted  to 
drown  his  sorrow. 

It  is  not  less  characteristic,  that  the  (A 
lowing  scene  in  the  untch^s  kitchen^  vn& 
written  at  Rome,  in  the  garden  of  the  Villi 
Borghese.  Here  Faust  passes  from  matcriil 
grossness  to  spiritual  CTOssness.  The  whdi 
absurd  apparatus  of  the  witch  and  her  oral 
are  exhibited,  the  sieve,  the    kettle,    th 
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pbials,  with  here  and  there  a  joke  on  bad 
poets.  In  reading  the  mad  nonsense  of  this 
scene,  one  remembers  the  words  of  Ecker- 
mann :  "  He  shrugged  his  shooldeit  when  they 
found  a  sense  in  so  many  a  senseless  thin^, 
and  did  not  understand  so  many  a  plain 
sensible  thing."  German  commentators  have 
shown  how  difficult  it  is  for  some  people  to 
take  a  joke.  They  have  sought  mystic 
meanings  in  things  which  were  intended  to 
have  no  meaning,  out  should  withal,  by  their 
strange  weird  sound,  confuse  all  jsommon 
sense.'*'  The  witch  is  to  restore  to  Faust  his 
youth  by  a  magic  potion.  Jacob  Grimm 
has  observed  how  strange  it  is  that,  as  well 
amongst  ancient  as  modem  nations,  the  task 
of  rejuvenescence  should  be  assigned  to  old 
women,  who  naturally  would  not  hesitate  to 
be  the  first  to  profit  by  the  secret.  Faust 
also  sees  this  absurdity,  and  asks :  *^  But 
why  the  old  women  in  particular  ?  "  How- 
ever, he  swallows  the  philter,  which  means, 
that  every  man,  though  he  may  ever  so 
much  abhor  the  low  company  around  him, 
yet  is  infected  when  coming  in  constant 
contact  with  their  desires  and  habits.  In 
all  this  grossness  Faust  finds  one  thing.  In 
a  magic  mirror  he  perceives  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  He  now  is  prepared  to 
pass  from  the  phase  of  mere  material  enjoy- 
ment to  that  of  sentiment.  And  thus  in  the 
next  scene  we  witness 

Fatisfs  meeting  with  Margaret. — Who 
is  to  describe  the  witchery  of  the  following 
scenes  ?  Painters  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  representing  to  our  eyes  the  visions  of 
the  poet.  The  common  people  of  England, 
who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Goethe, 
speak  of  his  Poem  as  ^^Fauet  and  Margaret.^^ 
And  indeed  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
people  took  out  of  the  poem  these  scenes  as 
favourites.  For  they  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, crowing  one  out  of  the  other,  and 
so  simply  intelligible,  that  no  commentary 
is  needed.  All  commentators  have  done 
nothing  but  told  the  course  of  the  story. 
Goethe  wrote  these  scenes  during  his  first 
happy  acquaintance  with  Lili,  and  although 
the  name  was  taken  from  his  first  love,  yet 
the  maiden  herself  is  LilL  Faust,  other- 
wise so  shy,  has  imbibed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sensuality  amongst  his  bad  companions, 
that  he  boldlv  offers  his  arm  to  the  simple 
maiden,  who  is  returning  from  the  cathedral. 


*The  scene  in  the  second  part,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Witch's  Kitchen,  is  Faust's  descent  to 
the  Mothers.  Even  Mr.  Lewes  has  taken  this  scene 
seriously,  and  pazzles  himself  what  the  Mothers  may 
mean.  The  meaning  is  simply  that  there  is  no 
meaning,  but  a  portentous  word  is  uttered  with  the 
intention  of  bewildering  the  hearer.  Verily,  Goethe 
here  has  succeeded  with  a  vengeance  1 


But  she  disengages  herself,  and  passes  on 
with  a  curt  reply.  Mephistopheles,  in  the 
ensuing  conversation,  pretends  to  oppose 
himself  to  Faust's  desire,  only  in  order  to 
excite  his  passion  tbe  more.  In  this  he 
succeeds  at  first,  but  scarcely  has  Faust 
pntered  the  sphere  of  his  Margaret  than  all 
sensuality  vanishes.  In  Margaret's  room 
he  feels  ashamed  of  himself;  his  heart  grows 
heavy  when  he  thinks  why  he  first  accosted 
her.  His  feelings  are  purified  by  the  con- 
tact with  her,  and  throughout  the  garden- 
scene  his  conversation  breathes  the  purest 
love.  To  heighten  this  contrast,  Goethe 
lets  each  couple,  Faust  and  Margaret,  and 
Mephistopheles  and  Martha,  pass  three  times 
before  us,  the  conversation  of  the  former 
couple  forming  a  climax,  that  of  the  latter 
an  anti-climax, — Martha,  who  scarcely  has 
heard  of  her  husband's  death,  already  tr3ring 
to  ensnare  Mephisto,  and  the  judicious  Me- 
phisto,  keeping  clear  of  her  snares,  till  at 
the  end  he  finds  out  that  men  should  never 
trifle  with  women ;  and  Martha  complains 
of  not  being  understood.  On  the  other 
hand,  Margaret  and  Faust  have  arrived  at 
understanding  each  other.  But  Faust  has 
chosen  his  evil  companion,  and  already,  in 
the  next  scene,  in  the  summer-housej  Me- 
phistopheles intrudes  upon  him,  and  his 
holiest  feelings  are  coarsely  sneered  at.  To 
escape  from  the  tempter  he  flees  into  soli- 
tude, and  we  now  find  him  in  toood  and 
cavern.  But  since  men,  who  are  not  at 
peace  with  themselves,  and  are  plagued  by 
doubts,  always  suffer  most  in  solitude,  so  it 
happens  that  Faust,  just  in  his  solitude,  suc- 
cumbs to  the  tempter.  He  cannot  resist 
the  evil  thoughts  crowding  upon  him,  and 
only  wishes  that  the  pang  may  be  short. 
During  this  time  Margaret  has  been  discon- 
solate about  the  absence  of  her  lover;  no 
evil  thoughts  assail  her,  though  she  is  alone 
with  her  sorrow.  The  simple  duties  of  the 
household  prevent  her  from  falling  a  prey  to 
despair,  and  at  her  spinning-wheel  she  utters 
her  grief  in  a  simple  song  :— 

"My  peace  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore ; 
'Tis  gone  for  ever 
And  evermore. 

Where  he  is  not 

Is  the  grave  to  me, 
The  whole  world  's  changed, 

Ah,  bitterly  I 

I  sit  and  I  ponder 

One  only  thought ; 
My  senses  wander, 

My  brain  ^s  distraught. 

My  peace  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore ; 
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'Tis  gone  for  ever 
And  levermoriB. 

From  mj  window  to  greet  him 

I  gaze  all  day, 
I  stir  ont,  if  meet  him 

I  only  may. 

His  noble  form, 

His  bearing  high, 
His  moath^s  sweet  smile, 

His  mastering  eye ; 

And  the  magic  flow 

Of  his  talk,  the  bliss 
Jn  the  clasp  of  his  hand, 

And,  oh,  his  kiss  1 

My  peace  is  gone. 

My  heart  is  sore ; 
'Tis  gone  for  ever 

And  evermore. 

For  him  doth  my  bosom 

Cry  out  and  pine ; 
Oh.  if  I  might  dasp  him, 

And  keep  him  mine  I 

And  kiss  him,  kiss  him. 

As  fain  wonld  I, 
I'  d  faint  on  his  kisses. 

Yes,  faint  and  die  I" 

The  lovers  meet  a^ain  in  Martha^s 
Garden,  The  simple  maiden  has  now  learn- 
ed 80  much  by  her  sorrow  that  she  knows 
the  cause  of  Faust's  unhappiness  to  be  want 
of  faith.  She  therefore  catechises  him,  in 
her  simple  manner,  on  his  faith.  To  her  all 
consolation  seems  naturally  to  come  from  a 
simple  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
But  that  is  just  what  Faust  has  all  cast 
aside.  Nevertheless,  Margaret  feels  that  she 
is  wholly  his.  There  is  an  irresistible  charm 
in  this  scene.  The  planet  of  loVe  is  on  high ; 
there  is  no  cloud,  no  breath  of  wind ;  all  is 
peace  and  love  and  happiness.  Then,  like 
a  thunderbolt  from  the  bright  sky,  comes  the 
scene  of  Margaret  at  the  WdC,  The  simple 
girl  is  mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  innocence, 
and  this  prepares  us  for  her  repentance  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  scene  by 
the  well  shows  us  Margaret  in  her  position 
towards  the  world ;  the  Zwinger  scene  shows 
us  her  position  towards  God.  In  the  Deaih 
of  Vaientme  is  vividly  depicted  the  position 
of  Faust  both  towards  Grod  and  man.  Yar 
lentine  is  but  a  rough  soldier,  who  has  no  nice 
ideas  about  manners ;  but  he  knows  how  to 
keep  his  honour,  and  his  dear  edster's  disgrace 
gives  him  the  deepest  heart-stab  of  all.  From 
this  scene  of  horror  Margaret  takes  refuge 
in  the  cathedral,  to  which  her  naturally  pure 
mind  leads  her.  But  here  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  her  guilt  comes  upon  her.  She  feels 
terrified  at  her  own  thoughts,  and  swoons 
away.    Faust,  on  the  other liand,  being  once 


sullied  by  crime,  is  hurried  away  to    the 
Wai^urais^ight    The  May-day  Night  is 
clearly  divisible  into  three  parts.     Ascend- 
ing the  Bsocken,  we  rise  firom  a  lower  scene 
of  Destiality  to  a  higher  one.     On  enterins 
the  enchanted  sphere,  Faust  is  at  first  fiHea 
with  better  feelings  by  the  aspect  of  nature, 
but  these  are  soon  suppressed  by  Mepkistc- 
pheles,  who  desires  nothing  but  a  broom- 
stick.    The  witch  Baubo,  as  the  representsr 
tive  of  shamelessness,  introduces  them  into 
the  second  circle.     Baubo  was  the  nurse  of 
Demeter,  who,  by  her  indecent  behaviour 
and  conversation,  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
goddess  when  she  was  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  her  children.     In  the  secon^  circle,  the 
General,  Minister,  and  Parvenu  are  intro- 
duced, canting  that  all  is  vanity,  and  clam- 
ouring that  the  world  should  be  fashioned 
according  to  their  wishes,  instead  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  it.     Lilith  opens  the 
third  circle,  which  is  that  of  the  lowest  sen- 
sual enjoyment.  According  to  the  Rabbinical 
tradition,  Lilith  was  a  wife  of  Adam,  whom 
God  created  of  earth,  before  Eve.     But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  Adam,  she  ran  away  and 
became  an  evil  spirit.   In  her  beautiful  hair 
a  large  number  of  devils  are  said  to  have 
taken  up  their  abode.    Goethe,  as  the  frag- 
ments   show,   intended    to   carry  out   this 
scheme  of  the  Walpurgis-night,  and  the  final 
scene  exists  fully  written  out.    In  it  Satan 
appears  on  his  throne  and  receives  the  hom- 
age of  his  faithful,  after  which  a  human 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  evil  spirit.     In  all 
this  mad  confusion  and  licentiousness  of  the 
Walpurgis-night,  Faust  begins  to  think  of 
his  love,  and  this  one  thought  prevents  him, 
in  all  this  degradation,  from  sinking  entirely. 
He  is  beside  himself^  when  he  hears,  in  the 
next  scene,  that  Margaret  is  a  wretched 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death.     On  ma- 
gic horses  he  hastens  with  Mephistopheles 
to  her  rescue.    They  pass  by  the  Raven- 
stone  : 

FauBt,  What  weave  they  yonder  ronnd  the 

Bavenstone? 
MepK  Can't  tell  what  mess  they  have  on 

hand. 
Fau^t.  They  wave  up,  they  wave  down,  they 

are  swaying  and  stooping. 
Meph,  A  witches'  guild. 
FauBt,  They  strew  and  make  libation. 
Meph,  Push  on !  posh  on  I 

This  is  like  a  picture  by  Rembrandt. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  concluding 
scene,  where  we  see  Margaret  for  the  last 
tune.  Her  reason  gone,  conscious  of  guilt 
and  shame ;  and  through  all  this,  bright  as 
when  we  first  saw  her,  shines  the  natural  in- 
nocence of  her  heart.     She  is  ready  to  suf- 
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fer,  d^teTmioed  not  io  go  'with  th«  man  she 
loves,  trembling  to  look  upon  him,  whilst 
that  one  is  with  him. 

Let  as  cast  a  final  look  npon  this  picture, 
'Which  man  never  looked  on  without  weeping. 
On  the  one  side  a  man,  who  in  his  pride 
would  know  what  held  the  world  together  in 
its  inmost  core,  put  to  shame  by  the  child 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  child  guilty 'in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  What  has  become  of 
Faust?  Where  are  his  mighty  impulses? 
Mr.  Martin  has  translated  all  the  scenes  in 
the  Margaret  with  unusaal  truth  and  feeling. 
He  has  been  especially  felicitous  in  this  last 
— ^giving  to  English  readers  no  imperfect 
representation,  not  only  of  the  tenderness 
and  beauty  of  the  original,  but  also  of  the 
power  of  the  genius  which  can  raise  a  peas- 
ant girl  condemned  for  infanticide  into  a 
teacher  of  eternal  lessons,  and  make  her  cell 
the  scene  of  conflict  between  the  good  and 
evil  influences  which  have  power  on  the  race 
of  man. 

We  have  left  out  the  Intermezzo^  which 
only  interrupts  the  development  of  the  dra- 
ma. This  intermezzo,  a  mere  parenthesis, 
has  become  a  very  paradise  for  commenta- 
tors. We  only  add  the  commonly  received 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  personages. 
The  Purist  is  Johann  Oampe,  of  Robinson 
celebrity;  the  Weathercock  alludes  to  the 
Stolbergs;  Henning  was  a  Danish  Hofraihy 
who  had  written  against  the  Xenien,  a  puff- 
ing periodical  which  liad  just  ceased  to  ex- 
ist; Inquisitive  Traveller,  Nicolai;  Crane, 
Lavater;  Worldling,  Goethe  himself.  The 
rest  of  the  couplets  apply  to  the  various  phi- 
losophical and  political  parties  mentioned  in 
the  headings.  It  is  apparent  that  each  epi- 
gram is  not  spoken  by  the  person  indicated 
in  the  heading,  but  that  some  must  be  taken 
as  reflections  on  that  person. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  should  have  pretended,  in  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Hayward,  not  to  recollect 
all  the  allusions  in  the  intermezzo.  He 
knew  them  well  enough,  and  it  seems  more 
likely  that  his  pretended  ignorance  was  an 
instance  of  that  petty  spite  which  he  indulg- 
ed in  against  the  great  poet,  who  had  called 
him  a  jackanapes  (Maulaffe). 

Whether  the  second  part  of  Faust  be  an 
elaborate  mistake,  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  called 
it,  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  Qoethe  did 
write  a  second  part.  We  do  ^ot  think  that 
this  second  part  is  unworthy  of  the  great 
poet,  and  in  fact  we  think  quite  otherwise, 
and  trust  that  Mr.  Martin  will  yet  give  us  a 
translation  of  the  whole  poem,  the  first  part 
of  which  he  has  rendered  in  such  an  admira- 
ble manner. 
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Art.  V. — Eece  Homo :  A  Survey  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  1866. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
conflict,  even  of  distinctively  Christian  faith 
in  the  present  day^  must  be  more  and  more, 
not  with  Theism  or  Deism,  but  Atheism  it- 
self, and  Atheism  of  no  common  order, — not 
an  Atheism  that  revolts  cultivated  men  by 
its  coarseness  and  alienates  earnest  men  by 
its  levity,  but  Atheism  allied  with  manly 
and  courageous  science ;  Atheism  contend- 
ing for  its  right  to  a  warm  glow  of  spiritual 
feeling;  Atheism  speaking  humbly  of  Na- 
ture as  the  great  teacher  ;  Atheism  courting 
poetry  as  the  fountain  of  all  pure  delight. 
And  when  we  speak  of  Atheism,  we  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  the  positive  denial  of  a 
God,  for  all  the  intellectual  scepticism  of 
the  day  is  learning  true  modesty,  and  assert- 
ing its  own  ignorance,  rather  than  denying 
anything.  Nay,  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  men,  whose  teaching  is  morally 
and  spiritually,  as  we  believe,  though  not 
intellectually  indistinguishable  from  Atheism 
— ^because  they  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
extinguish  trust  in  the  love  of  a  personal 
Father, — earnestly  deny  the  imputation  of 
intellectual  Atheism,  which  they  feel  to  be 
an  absurdity.  Thus  a  distinguished  man  of 
science,  to  whom  the  world  has  much  reason 
to  be  grateful,  and  by  the  side  of  whom  the 
most  eminent  men  may  feel  their  inferiority, 
Professor  Huxley,  has  recently  been  teacn- 
ing  working  men  that  '^  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  but  one  method  of 
acquiring  it ;''  that  that  kind  of  knowledge 
makes  '*  scepticism  the  highest  of  duties, 
blind  faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin," — all 
faith  being  described  as  '^  blind"  which  ac- 
cepts anything  on  any  kind  of  authority  but 
that  of  scientific  experience.  He  describes 
the  true  religion  as  .  "  worship,  'for  the 
most  part  of  the  silent  sort,'  at  the  altar  of 
the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable,"  and 
proclaims  *' justification,  not  by  faith,  but 
by  verification,"  *  as  the  gospel  of  modem 
science.  But  Professor  Huxley  warmly  re- 
pudiates Atheism  as  being  at  least  as  absurd 
as  Polytheism,  though  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  so  on  the  intellectual  ground  of  the 
marvellous  unity  and  order  of  nature ;  for 
all  his  teaching  is  expressly  directed  to  ex- 
tinguish the*  spiritual  instinct  of  trust,  re- 
garding the  spiritual    world    from    which 


*  See  the  remarkable  **  Lay  Sermon/^  first  read 
by  Professor  Huxley  to  a  working  class  meeting,  on 
Sunday  evening,  at  St.  Martinis  Hall,  and  published 
in  the  ForinigMy  Review  for  the  16th  January. 
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Christ  took  the  veil  as  a  yaouum,  and  the 
kiDg4om  of  God  within  us,  whioh  He  came 
to  rule,  as  a  kingdom  of  dreams.  We  should 
be  very  sorry  to  ignore  a  distinction  to 
which  ihe  persons  most  concerned  attach  any 
importance,  and  it  is  obyiously  unfair  to  use 
a  term  supposed  to  convey  moral  opprobrium 
of  any  one  who  rejects  it  for  himself.  But 
as  regards  the  only  aspects  in  whioh  we  care 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  all,  an  absolute  re- 
jection of  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  irmt  is 
a  denial,  not  indeed  of  the  Ood  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  of  the  God  of  the  human  soul, 
and  will  work  therefore  as  a  total  eclipse  of 
God  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  concerns. 
Again,  we  find  in  the  present  day  a  schoaly 
as  we  fear  we  must  call  it.  growing  up,  of 
refined,  discriminating,  ana  at  least,  for  the 
purpose  of  intellectual  and  poetic  nuances, 
very  delicate  criticism,  the  most  modern 
tendencies  of  which  we  may  take  as  repre- 
sented by  the  writer,  said,  we  believe  truly, 
to  be  a  young  man  just  starting  on  his  intel- 
lectual career,  who  criticised  Coleridge  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
This  school  of  thought,  taking  its  departure 
from  a  spirit  and  purpose  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  of  the  men  of  pure  sci- 
ence, indeed,  expressing  an  almost  super- 
cilious contempt  for  the  mob,  expresses  also  a 
joy  unspeakable,  which  its  members  pet  in 
themselves,  in  gazing  on  the  delicate  colour- 
ing and  beauty  of  those  spiritual  petals  which 
the  natures  of  the  gifted  few,  who  are  fa- 
voured by  fine  soil  and  finer  culture,  put 
forth  here  and  there,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  "  dim  common  populations." 
Yet  they  too  describe  the  Christian  faith  as 
an  enthusiasm  which  is  evidence  only  of  rare 
moral  possibilities  in  man,  not  of  any  God  of 
unfathomable  love.  If  this  school  is  to  gain 
ground,  we  shall  have  even  '^  the  wonder 
and  bloom  of  the  world  "  turning  against 
God,  and  preferring  to  trace  their  descent 
downwards  to  a  root  of  clay,  instead  of  up- 
wards to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  heavens. 
Now,  when  high-minded  scientific  men  set 
up  their  altar  at  Charing  Cross  to  a  not 
only  Unknown  but  "  Unknowable "  God, 
and  the  democratic  secularists  of  the  West- 
mimter  Beview  sacrifice  their  radicalism  for 
the  sake  of  an  alliance  with  an  intellectual 
aristocrat — almost  an  intellectual  "exqui- 
site " — only  because  he  has  disburdened 
himself  of  God,  it  is  time  for  Christians  to 
reflect  somewhat  seriously  how  they  have 
managed  to  combine  against  them — first,  the 
aristocracy  of  science,  most  worthily  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Huxley — explaining,  as 
we  have  seen  it  said,  between  the  bursts  of 
music  selected  from  Haydn's  Creation,  that, 
in  the  beginning,  the  Spirit  "  of  the  Un- 


known and  Unknowable"  brooded  on  tJie 
face  of  the  waters,^saying,  "  Let  light  be, 
and  light  was ;" — next,  the  men  of  the  work- 
ing class  secularists  themselves,  who  went 
in  numbers  to  hear  Professor  Huxley's 
eloquent  and  thoughtful  scepticism; — 
finally,  the  aristocracy  of  poetic  feeling,  as 
represented  by  the  intellectual  critic,  who, 
for  this  purpose  only,  was  permitted  to  re- 
commend, in  an  able  democratic  Quarterly, 
a  higher  appreciation  of  those  "  remote,  re- 
fined, intense  feelings,  existing  oiAjby  the  tri- 
umph of  a  few  over  a  dead  world  of  routine, 
in  which  there  is  no  lifting  of  the  soul  at  all.'' 
Of  course,  the  true  shortcomings  among 
Christians,  which  render  these  strange  phe- 
nomena possible,  must  be  rather  spiritual 
than  intellectual;  and  the  answer  can  be 
found  in  books  at  all  only  so  far  as  the  in- 
tellect reflects  the  deficiencies,  and  can 
therefore  at  times  detect  the  deficiencies  of 
our  spiritual  nature.  But  to  this  extent  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  will-  give  us,  at  least, 
a  partial  reply  to  our  question.  It  is  long 
since  we  have  read  any  book  that  has  treated 
the  Christian  faith  in  a  more  comprehensive 
and  more  truly  Christian  spirit,  alike  in  re^ 
lation  to  the  claims  of  science,  the  wants  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
more  delicate  sraces  and  bloom  of  spiritual 
culture.  We  do  not  say  that  we  think  his 
point  of  view  always  as  strong  as  it  might 
be,  or  his  adjustment  of  the  many  complex 
and  difficult  issues  rseised  between  the  mod- 
em or  "  relative"  spirit,  and  the  eternal  re- 
velation of  God,  always  satisfactory.  The 
book  was  not  written  to  answer  the  questions 
we  have  asked,  but  to  satisfy  the  writer's 
own  mind  as  to  what  Christ  claimed  to  do, 
how  far  He  can  be  said  to  have  accomplished 
it,  and  by  what  means  ?  But  with  the  in- 
stinct of  true  culture,  he  has  necessarily  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  all  the  hostile  ten- 
dencies of  the  modern  scepticism  full  in  his 
mind ;  and  where  he  has  not  precisely  met 
them,  he  has  given  us  the  means  of  seeing 
how  he  would  meet  them  in  his  modes  of 
statement.  We  think  that  we  can  best  con- 
vey our  strong  sense  of  the  power  and  truth- 
fulness of  his  book,  by  bringing  out,  with 
this  able  writer's  help,  the  true  attitude  of 
Christian  faith,  so  far  as  we  can  clearly  de- 
termine it,  in  relation  to  the  scepticism  of 
science,  which  finds  the  Christian  faith  an 
illusion,  the  scepticism  of  secular  industry, 
which  finds  the  Christian  faith  practically 
inoperative  to  help  it,  and  the  scepticism  of 
aBsthetic  refinement,  which  finds  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  ''  the  absolute"  far  too  clumsy 
and  unmanageable  an  instrument  for  the 
delicate  discrimination  of  the  modern  *'  rela- 
tive spirit." 
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There  is  no  point  more  powerMlj  brought 
out  in  Eece  Homo  than  the  absolutely  regal 
character  of  Christ^s  spiritual  legislation,  the 
infinite  height  from  which  it  descends  upon 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  searching  their 
most  secret  motives,  and  yet,  though  with  an 
entire  absence  of  any  yisible  machmery  for 
frightening  or  bribing  them  into  compliance, 
having  an  unparalleled  success  in  revolu- 
tionising the  morality,  and  at  least  as  com- 
pletely the  reliffion,  of  ages.  Mahomet,  in- 
deed, as  our  autnor  points  out,  establisheid  a 
faith  quite  as  successful,  and  no  doubt  a 
faith  not  without  grandeur  and  truth ;  but 
then  he  began  by  founding  a  dynasty, — that 
is,  by  the  use  of  influences  a  thousand  times 
more  vulgar, — to  rivet  his  hold  on  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  he  attempted,  even  with  this 
aid,  infinitely  less;  never  putting  forward 
any  of  Christ's  imperious  claims  to  purge 
the  secret  thoughts  and  hearts  of  His  disci- 
ples, by  spiritual  principles  the  most  subtle 
and  the  most  universal.  Christ  copimenced 
a  reisn  infinitely  more  powerful  in  practical 
life  than  that  of  any  dynasty  of  kings,  or  all 
the  dynasties  of  all  the  kings  of  earthly  em- 
pires, by  the  mere  unsupported  assertion  of 
His  authority  during  a  year  or  two  of  ob- 
scure life.  His  word  established  itself y  and 
this  for  centuries  after  His  ignominious 
death.  The  question  is  to  what  to  ascribe 
this  wonderful  reign  of  one,  who,  if  the  scep- 
tics are  right,  without  any  pretence  to  su- 
pernatural power,  proceeded  on  a  false  meth- 
od, and  asserted  an  illegitimate  claim. 
"  The  improver  of  natural  knowledge,"  says 
Professor  Huxley,  in  the  name  of  men  of 
science,  "'  absolutely  refuses  to  acknowledge 
authority  as  such."  And  he  labours  to  show 
that  all  that  is  solid  in  our  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life,  is  built  up  on  a 
gradual  experience  of  facts,  and  a  temper 
that  vehemently  challenges  authority  (moral 
no  less  than  intellectual),  and  will  accept 
nothing  which  it  has  not  proved  for  itself. 
In  other  words.  Professor  Huxley  maintains 
that  the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences  is 
the  only  method  by  which  any  human  crea- 
ture can  arrive  at  any  sort  of  truth.  If  he 
is  right,  there  are  but  two  alternatives  for 
explaining  the  power  of  Christ's  inward  le- 
gislation. Either  it  must  have  been  legis- 
lation only  in  name,  and  be  really  the  result 
of  a  series  of  accurate  moral  experiments, 
which  our  Lord  only  appeals  to  other  human 
beings'  experience  to  confirm,-— experiments 
on  the  practical  value  of  mercy,  justice,  pu- 
rity of  heart,  the  power  of  prayer,  and  the 
negation  of  these  (for  no  inductive  experi- 
ment can  be  of  any  force  till  it  has  tried 
both  alternatives), — or  it  must  have  been  a 
misleading  power,  succeeding  by  the  inher- 


ent slavishnees  of  human  iffnorance,  and  the 
undermining  of  which  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  our  day.  Now,  that  Christ's  legis- 
lation is  not  of  the  first  kind,  no  one  who 
has  the  faintest  insight  into  it  will  dream  of 
asserting, — assuredly  no  one  who  reads-  the 
delineation  of  it  given  in  Eece  Homo  •*— 

"  lo  defining  as  above  the  position  which  Christ 
assumed,  we  have  not  entered  into  controverti- 
ble matter.  We  have  not  rested  upon  single  pas- 
sages, nor  drawn  upon  the  fourth  Gospel.  To 
deny  that  Christ  did  undertake  to  found  and  to 
legislate  for  a  new  theocratic  society,  and  that 
he  did  claim  the  office  of  Judge  of  mankind,  is 
indeed  possible,  but  only  to  those  who  al- 
together deny  the  credibility  of  the  extant 
biographies  of  Christ.  If  those  biographies  be 
admitted  to  be  generally  trustworthy,  then 
Christ  undertook  to  be  what  we  have  described ; 
if  not,  then  of  course  this,  but  also  every  other, 
account  of  him  falls  to  the  ground. 

'^When  we  contemplate  this  scheme  as  a 
whole,  and  glance  at  the  execution  and  results 
of  it,  three  things  strike  us  with  astonishment. 
First,  its  prodigious  originality,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  used.  What  other  man  has  had 
the  courage  or  elevation  of  mind  to  say,  *  I 
will  build  np  a  state  by  the  mere  force  of  my 
will,  without  help  from  the  kings  of  the  world, 
without  taking  advantage  of  any  of  the  secon- 
dary causett  which  unite  men  together — unity 
of  interest  or  speech,  or  blood-relationship.  I 
will  mako  laws  for  my  state  which  shall  never 
be  repealed,  and  I  will  defy  all  the  powers  of 
destruction  that  are  at  work  in  the  world  to 
destroy  wliat  I  build  ?  * 

'^  Secondly,  we  are  astonished  at  the  calm 
confidence  with  which  the  scheme  was  carried 
out  The  reason  why  statesmen  can  seldom 
work  on  this  vast  scale  is  that  it  commonly  re- 
quires a  whole  lifetime  to  gain  that  ascendency 
over  their  fellow -men  which  such  schemes  pre- 
suppose. Some  of  the  leading  organizers  of  the 
world  have  said,  *  I  will  work  my  way  to  su- 
preme power,  and  then  I  will  execute  great 
plans.'  But  Christ  overleaped  the  first  stage 
altogether.  He  did  not  work  his  way  to  royalty, 
but  simply  said  to  all  men,  '  I  am  your  king.' 
He  did  not  struggle  forward  to  a  position  in 
which  he  could  found  a  new  state,  but  simply 
founded  it 

'*  Thirdly,  we  are  astonished  at  the  prodi- 
gious success  of  the  scheme.  It  is  not  more 
certain  that  Christ  presented  himself  to  men  as 
the  founder,  legislator,  and  judge  of  divine  so- 
ciety, than  it  is  certain  that  men  have  accepted 
him  in  these  characters,  that  the  divine  society 
has  been  founded,  that  it  has  lasted  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  that  it  has  extended  over  a 
large  and  most  highly  civilized  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  it  continues  full  of 
vigour  at  the  present  day." 

Nor  is  this  method,  whether  true  or  false, 
uniqua  Certainly  the  application  of  it  by 
our  Lord  is  infinitely  bolder  and  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  any  other  era  of  human  his- 
tory ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  all  great 
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oonstitutiye  and  organiziDg  influences  spring 
into  life  in  the  same  way,  by  the  aid  of  an 
authority  coming  more  or  less  from  above ; 
that  nations  are  born  out  of  the  moral  im- 
pulse given  by  a  single  commanding  person- 
ality, instead  of  being  joint-stock  companies 
voluntarily  associating  for  civil  purposes; 
that  civilisations  are  crystallized,  fixed,  and 
broken  up  through  the  vibration  of  a  single 
wave  of  moral  conviction ;  in  a  word,  that 
societies  are  governed,  as  societies,  not  by 
scientific  ^teralizations  from  particular  ex- 
perience, but  by  subduing  moral  principles, 
that,  once  uttered,  seize  upon  the  conscience, 
and  inform  the  body  politic  with  a  living 
spirit.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that  all  great 
past  revolutions  are  traceable,  not  to  correct 
inferences  duly  tested,  but  to  discoveries  of  a 
higher  life  (whether  human  or  superhuman), 
which  is  no  sooner  discerned  than  it  brings 
the  heart  into  captivity,  and  justifies  itself, 
not  "  by  verification,''  but  "  by  faith." 

Now,  compare  this  with  Professor  Hux- 
ley's teaching,  and  we  maygain  some  glimpse 
into  the  true  attitude  of  Christian  faith  to- 
wards the  spirit  of  modem  science.  Mr. 
Huxley  states  his  own  view  very  clearly. 
All  knowledge,  he  says,  is  of  one  sort,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  observation  of  natural 
facts  to  a  study  of  their  order,  and  breaking 
into  what  he  calls  religion  at  the  point  wher- 
ever (for  the  time,  that  is)  the  effort  of  the 
mind  to  pass  the  bounds  set  to  natural 
knowledge  fails; — 

^^  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  foundations  of 
all  natural  knowledge  were  laid  when  the  rea- 
son of  man  first  came  face  to  face  with  the 
facts  of  nature;  when  the  savage  first  learned 
that  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  few^er  than 
^  those  of  both ;  that  it  is  shorter  to  cross  a 
stream  than  to  head  it ;  that  a  stone  stops  where 
it  is  unless  it  be  moved,  and  that  it  drops  from 
the  hand  which  lets  it  go ;  that  light  and  heat 
come  and  go  with  th^  sun ;  that  sticks  burn 
away  in  a  fire ;  that  plants  and  animals  grow 
and  die ;  that  if  he  struck  his  fellow-savage  a 
blow  he  would  make  him  angry,  and  perhaps 
get  a  blow  in  return,  while,  if  he  offered  him  a 
fruit,  he  would  please  him,  and  perhaps  receive 
a  fish  in  exchange.  When  men  had  acquired 
this  much  knowledge,  the  outlines,  rude  though 
they  were,  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chem- 
istry, of  biology,  of  moral,  economical,  and  po- 
litical science,  were  sketched.  Nor  did  the 
germ  of  religion  fail  when  science  began  to 
bud.  To  use  words  which,  though  new,  are 
yet  three  thousand  years  old : — 

^ .  .  .  When  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the 
moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  hb  heart.' 


But  if  the  half-savage  Greek  could  share  out 
feelings  thus  far,  it  is  irrational  to  doubt  tha: 
he  went  further,  to  find,  as  we  do,  that  upon 
that  brief  gladness  there  follows  a  certaia  sor- 
row, the  little  light  of  awakened  human  intel- 
ligence shines  so  mere  a  spark  amidst  the  abyss 
of  the  unknown  and  unknowable;  seems  so 
insufficient  to  do  more  than  illuminate  the  im- 
perfections that  cannot  be  remedied,  the  aspi- 
rations that  cannot  be  realized,  of  man^s  own 
nature.  But  in  this  sadness,  this  consciousiiess 
of  the  limitation  of  man,  this  sense  of  an  open 
secret  which  he  cannot  penetrate,  lies  the  es- 
sence of  all  religion ;  and  the  attempt  to  em- 
body it  in  the  fornss  furnished  by  the  intellect 
is  the  origin  of  all  theology." 

Here  then  we  have  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  of  methods.  The  historical  stu- 
dent of  Christ's  life,  entering  on  his  work, 
as  he  tells  us,  without  having  formed  any 
clear  conception  of  the  significance  of  the 
subject  he  was  to  study,  cannot  avoid  seeing 
the  assumption  of  an  amazing  legislative 
authority  over  the  most  secret  attitudes  of 
the  wills  and  affections  of  men,  enforced 
either  by  no  visible  power  at  all,  or  hj.  no 
visible  power  that  the  modem  scientific  man 
will  admit;  embodied  in  no  written  code, 
and  proceeding  from  lips  which  had  scarcely 
uttered  the  new  law  when  they  were  closed 
in  death ;  yet  he  sees  that  this  legialative 
authority  was  not  nominal,  but  real, — that 
it  spread  from  conscience  to  conscience  and 
heart  to  heart,  till  it  undermined  the  Roman 
power,  founded  institutions  which  all  over 
the  West  are  potent  still,  and  changed  the 
secret  motives  and  the  spiritual  beliefs  even 
more  than  the  outward  actions  of  those  on 
whom  it  laid  its  grasp.  The  scientific  stu- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  doubt 
— the  rejection  of  this  sort  of  authority- 
is  in  all  cases,  and  every  department  of  life. 
'^  the  highest  of  ddties ;"  the  keenest  scepti- 
cism the  highest  of  virtues;  that  moral 
knowledge,  like  all  other,  is  the  product  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  consequences  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  conduct ;  and  that  religious 
knowledge,  properly  so  c&lled,  does  not  exist 
at  all,  religion  being  properly  only  a  tone  of 
feeling, — a  name  for  the  humility  which  wis^ 
men  feel  towards  the  Unknown  and  Unknow- 
able. 

The  contrast  seems  to  us  as  instructive  as 
it  is  strongly  marked :  science  reproaching 
history  with  being  founded  on  a  tissue  of 
fable;' history  ignoring  science  through  the 
necessity  which  obliges  it  to  follow  those 
great  streams  of  organizing  and  constitu- 
tive social  principles  which  always  originate 
in  sources  above  the  analysis  of  the  scientific 
understanding.  Professor  Huxley  is  com- 
mitting the  very  same  mistake,  on  behalf  of 
the  scientific  principle,  which  Christians  of 
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all  ^eedfly  but  most  of  all  the  Boman  Oath- 
olio  Church,  have  committed  on  behalf  of 
the  theological  principle.  Recognising  the 
inherent  divinity  of  tho  revelation  whidi  at 
once  humiliates  and  elevates,  refines  and 
enlargesi  saddens  and  rejoices,  the  heart  of 
man,  Christian  theology  has  always  been  in 
danger  of  annexing  to  its  province  those  ac- 
cidentally connected  fields  of  thought,  by 
the  aid  of  which  its  truths  have  been  ex- 
pressed and  illustrated.  As  lawyers  assume 
that  a  grant  of  land  includes  a  grant  of  all 
the  tower  of  space  above  it  up  to  the  very 
zenith,  so  theologians  have  assumed  that  the 
breadth  of  heaven  measured  by  a  Divine 
revelation  must  carry  with  it  all  the  depths 
beneath,  down  to  the  very  earth  illumii^ed 
by  its  light  And  the  Bpman  Church  has 
gone  further  still,  and  maintained,  with  Dr. 
Newman,  a  principle  of  development  which 
claims  '*  preservative  additions,^'  as  bulwarks 
of  the  ground  already  won,  until,  as  in  our 
Indian  Empire,  State  after  State  is  annexed, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  what  had  been  an- 
nexed before ;  and  the  theological  principle 
has  exiled  every  other  from  the  realm  of 
human  nature.  The  blunder  which  theolo- 
gians have  thus  made,  the  men  of  science  are 
now  retorting  upon  them.  They  have  estab- 
lished their  principles  firmly  on  the  earth, 
and  are  now  proceeding  to  push  them  up  to 
the  highest  heavens,  branding  everything  as 
unknown  and  unknowable  which  they  can- 
n9t  make  known  by  their  own  method. 
Instead  of  "preservative  additions,''  these 
thinkers  really  ask  for  *<  preservative  sub- 
tractions,"— ^negations,  that  is,  of  every  oth- 
er principle  of  knowledge, — in  order  that 
science  may  be  left  alone  in  the  field,  with  a 
desert  spreading  around  it  on  every  border. 
Yet  how  would  Professor  Huxley  propose 
to  establish,  on  the  scientific  method,  the 
"  knowledge  "  that  purity  of  heart  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  virtues?  Would  he  make 
his  savage  "  try  "  both  alternatives,  and  em- 
brace that  which  he  found  to  be,  "  by  verifi- 
cation," the  most  successful  as  a  principle  of 
living  ?  How  would  he  propose  to  make  it 
clear  even  that  the  love  of  pure  scientific 
knowledge,  on  which  he  is  so  wisely  eloquent, 
is  one  of  the  nobler  principles  in  the  human 
heart,  and  infinitely  more  worthy,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  than  that  love  of  the  mere 
utilitarian  results  of  knowledge-— of  such 
useful  "  toys  "  as  the  pump  and  the  steam- 
engine — ^with  which  he  complains  of  its  be- 
ing confounded  ?  We  suspect  that  in  an- 
swer to  either  question  he  would  be  compelled 
to  say  that  the  intrinsic  nobility  of  purity  of 
heart,  and  of  disinterested  intellectual  pas- 
sion, as  of  all  other  noble  principles,  is  ap- 
preciated as  soon  as  distinctly  felt ;  that  a 


mind  higher  than  our  own  in  these  respects 
no  sooner  stirs  us  than  we  recognise  its  rank, 
nay,  much  as  he  dislikes  the  word,  acknowl- 
edge its  authority.  His  highest  of  virtues, 
"  doubt,"  would,  if  applied  to  all  depart- 
ments of  life,  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well 
as  intellectual,  soon  do  more  to  render  the 
world  uninhabitable  than  science  can  ever  do 
to  populate  it.  Imagine  the  child  doubting 
whether  it  ought  to  trust,  and  the  woman 
whether  she  ought  to  love,  till  scientific 
habits  of  mind  had  verified  the  credentials 
of  the  mother  or  the  brother ;  imagine  love 
exactly  measured  out  in  proportion  to  hu- 
man deserts ;  imagine  the  moral  influence  of 
character  repelled  on  the  very  highest  scien- 
tific principles  till  some  social  anthropome- 
ter  had  been  applied  to  it  to  'verify  its  effi- 
ciency; imagine  establishing  scientifically 
that  loving  resignation  is  a  better  state  of 
mind  than  stoical  endurance,  and  gratitude 
than  proud  aversion  to  receive  the  favours 
of  others;  in  short,  imagine  any  condition 
of  society  in  which  the  mysterious  and  in- 
stantaneous authority  of  moral  and  spiritu- 
al qualities  should  be  undermined,  and  a 
scientific  doubt,  demanding  demonstration 
that  they  were  good,  instead  of  freely  ac- 
knowledging their  influence,  in  its  place,  and 
you  imagine  an  anarchy  that  no  conceivable 
familiarity  with  the  order  of  nature  could 
convert  into  organization  and  harmony. 
But  once  grant  the  principle  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  character,  and  you  grant  in  ef- 
fect the  rule  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone 
can  teach  us  that  one  spirit  is  lower  than 
another  spirit;  that  a  spirit  of  which  we 
haxe  made  no  trials  which  scientifically  we 
could  neither  approve  nor  condemn,  and 
which  is  soliciting  us  to  make  trial  of  it,  is 
beneath  and  not  above  us;  that  another 
spirit,  equally  untried  as  yet,  is  above  and 
not  beneath  us ;  which  alone,  in  short,  can 
lead  our  steps  aright  in  the  thicket  of  spirit- 
ual influences  which  make  up  human  life. 

But,  once  granting  that  tnere  is  this  dis- 
tinct source  of  knowledge, — ^for  knowledge 
of  the  most  valuable  kind,  if  knowledge  at 
all,  it  undoubtedly  is, — and  we  have  a  clue 
by  which  to  settle  the  true  relation  of  theol* 
ogy  to  science.  As  this  sort  of  knowledge, 
by  its  very  nature  and  essence,  comes  down 
upon  us  from  above,  and  convinces  us  of  the 
existence  of  something  higher  than  ourselves, 
which  has  a  natural  authority  over^  us,  we 
may  trust  those  who  tell  us  of  such  knowl- 
edge as  having  entered  their  own  minds,  to 
give  us  its  upward  history^  as  we  may  call 
it, — to  show  us  whence  it  descended  upon 
them,  and  what  was  the  precise  spiritual 
conviction  which  it  brought.  Thus  we  may 
trust  profoundly  the  genuineness  of  such  a 
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testimony  as  Peter's*:  ^'  Lord,  to  unborn  shall 
we  go  ?  thou  bast  the  words  of  eternal  life/' 
— ^for  what  did  it  mean,  except  the  most 
sincere,  specific,  and  definite  piece  of  testi- 
mony of  which  perhaps  the  human  mind  is 
capable,  that  from  a  certain  source  new 
moral  life  had  been  flowing  in  full  streams 
into  Peter's  own  mind,  and  that  he  knew 
and  recognised  that  source  ?  So  too,  with 
still  more  profound  conviction,  we  may  ac- 
cept that  higher  testimony  which  said,  ^'  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  do;"  "I  am  not  alone,  for 
the  Father  is  with  me ;''  ^*  All  things  are 
deliyered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  nor  any 
man  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
Boeyer  the  Son  shall  reveal  him;''  and 
which,  in  sayings  far  too  numerous  to  quote, 
ascribed  to  the  eternal  union  with  the  Father 
all  those  deeds  and  words  which  men  wil- 
fully call  80  "  original,"  but  the  true  power 
of  which,  according  to  our  Lord's  own  mind, 
lies  precbely  in  their  not  being  original,  but 
derivative,  the  faithful  reflection  of  eternal 
filial  love.  We  take  it  that  on  no  point  is 
the  mind  of  man  capable  of  more  accurate 
testimony  than  of  the  origin  of  its  own 
higher  life.  The  moment,  and  the  source, 
whether  human  or  divine,  whence  a  new  and 
higher  influence  has  descended  upon  us,  are 
always  memorable,  and  almost  always  of  that 
precise  and  distinctly  outlined  character, 
that,  however  inward,  is  properly  historic. 
That  this  is  so,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  mischievous  and  exactiDg  de- 
mand for  a  dateable  ''  conversion "  with 
which  some  theologies  pester  their  disciples. 
It  is  true,  however,  that   every  new   and 

freat  influence  from  above  us,  whether  it 
ates  itself  accurately  in  time  or  not,  and 
whether  it  is  of  that  peculiar  and  sometimes 
morbid  kind  known  popularly  as  ^'  conver- 
sion "  or  not,  does  bring  with  it  the  distinct- 
est  knowledge  as  to  its  mode  and  source. 
But  though  the  upward  history,  as  we  may 
call  it,  of  genuine  spiritual  influence,  human 
or  divine,  is  almost  always  authentic,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  or  even  true,  that  the 
downward  history  of  revelation,  the  history 
of  its  actual  conquests  and  human  successes, 
should  include  only  the  history  of  authentic 
Divine  influence,  and  of  its  legitimate  victo- 
ries. ,The  difference  between  scientific 
knowleage  and  this  kind  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, which  is  of  the  essence  of  revela- 
tion, is,  that  in  the  former  there  is  always 
the  strictest  possible  equivalence  between 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion  into  which 
they  are  '^  developed ;"  in  the  latter,  as  with 
all  practical  moral  influences,  the  actual 
development  is  apt  to  be  very  much  wider 


indeed  than  is  warranted  by  the  principle 
from  which  it  springs.  The  early  Churchy 
from  its  knowledge  of  Ood,  got  a  great  deal 
of  practical  human  authority  in  other  mat- 
ters which  was  oflen  wisely  and  often  un* 
wisely  used.  It  became  an  authority  in  all 
matters  of  philosophy  and  law,  and  annexed, 
as  we  have  said,  province  after  province  of 
human  life  and  thought  to  the  field  over 
which  it  claimed  authority,  till  scarcely  any 
was  left  out  of  the  reach  of  its  lateral  ex- 
tension. Yet  a  great  deal  of  this  lateral 
extension  was  of  course  illegitimate.  We 
have  not  yet  nearly  got  rid  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  assumption  of  revelation  to 
decide  questions  of  history,  science^  and 
general  expediency.  The  downward  growth 
of  revelation  is  a  history  of  graftings  of 
new  principles  upon  the  spiritual  and  moral 
authority  of  a  revelation  which  simply  claims 
to  link  us  to  God  through  Him  who  had 
lived  both  an  eternal  life  with  Ood,  and  in 
human  history  also.  Revelation  is^an  or- 
ganizing  force,  and,  as  such,  assimilates 
plenty  of  temporary  material.  All  revela- 
tion, all  downward-streaming  light,  in  pass- 
ing through  stratum  after  stratum  of  our 
thick  human  atmosphere,  falls  upon,  and 
touches  with  its  own  beauty,  human  means 
and  instruments  and  temporary  expedients 
of  human  energy,  useful  for  a  time  perhaps, 
but  not  useful  for  eternity;  and  many  dreams, 
fictions,  and  errors  which  are  not  useful  in 
themselves  even  for  a  time,  but  only  seem 
to  become  so  when  they  catch  the  gleam  of 
a  Divine  infiuence ;  and,  lastly,  earnest  hu- 
man thoughts,  whether  wholly  or  only  par- 
tially true,  which  revelation  has  kindled  and 
illuminated,  but  with  which  it  is  not  to  be 
identified.  When  we  come  to  compare  the 
scientific  principle  of  thought,  therefore, 
with  the  theological  or  unveiling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  men,  we  find  the  two  absolutely  in 
different  planes,  and  unable,  properly  com- 
pared, to  clash  with  each  other.'  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  temporaiy  materials  which  the  theolog- 
ical principle  has  frequently  embodied,  and 
for  a  time  successfully  embodied,  with  itself, 
by  virtue  of  the  great  prestige  of  its  spirit- 
ual authority.  The  scientific  principle  has 
most  useful  work  to  do  in  disentangling  again 
from  revelation  elements  which  have  been 
imported  into  it  without  really  belonging  to 
it,  and  reclaiming  them  for  their  own  proper 
province.  Only,  in  attempting  this,  science, 
as  we  have  said,  is  under  a  great  temptation 
to  mistake  what  it  can  do  more  fatally  than 
theology  has  ever  mistaken  what  it  could  do. 
Instead  of  annexing  to  its  own  fields  those 
border  lands  of  thought  over  which  it  neither 
has  nor  pretends  to  have  any  right,  it  lays 
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thedf  waste,  for  every  one  who  will  trvst 
it,  by  the  bare  assertion  that  there  exists  no 
knowledge  but  the  scientific,  and  that  all 
which  claims  to  be  knowledge  not  scientific 
in  its  basis,  is  spurious  fable.  As  the  au- 
thor of  JEcce  Homo,  with  his  usual  wise 
moderation,  well  says : — 

'-^  To  assist  nslD  arranging  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  oar  well-being  another  mighty  revela- 
tion has  been  made  to  us,  for  the  most  part  in 
these  latter  ages.  We  live  under  the  bleased 
light  of  science,  a  light  yet  far  from  its  meridian 
and  dispersing  every  day  some  noxious  supersti- 
tion, some  cowardice  of  the  human  spirit. 
These  two  revelations  stand  side  by  side.  The 
points  in  which  they  have  been  supposed  to 
come  into  collision  do  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject ;  they  concern  the  theology  and  not  the 
morality  of  the  Ohristian  Ohurch.  The  moral 
revelation  which  we  have  been  considering  has 
never  been  supposed  to  jar  with  science.  Both 
are  true  and  both  are  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness. It  may  be  that  since  the  methods  of 
science  were  reformed  and  its  steady  progress 
began,  it  has  been  less  exposed  to  error  and 
perversion  than  Christianity,  and,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  present 
age,  it  becomes  us  to  guard  it  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  to  press  its  claims,  and  to  treat  those 
who,  content  with  Christianity,  disregard  sci- 
ence, as  Christ  treated  the  enemies  of  light, 
*^  those  that  took  away  the  keys  of  knowledge," 
in  his  day.  Assuredly  they  are  graceless  zeal- 
ots who  quote  Moses  against  the  expounders  of 
a  wisdom  which  Moses  desired  in  vain,  because 
it  was  reserved  for  a  far  later  generation,  for 
these  modern  men,  to  whom  we  may  with 
accurate  truth  apply  Christ^s  words,  and  say 
that  the  least  among  them,  is  greater  than 
Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
morality,  if  somewhat  less  safe  and  exempt 
from  perversion  than  science,  is  more  directly 
and  vitally  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  scientific 
life  is  less  noble  than  the  Christian ;  it  is  better, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  a  citizen  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem than  in  the  New  Athens ;  it  is  better,  surely, 
to  find  everywhere  a  brother  and  friend,  like 
the  Christian,  than,  like  the  philosopher,  to 
*  disregard, your  relative  and  friend  so  com- 
pletely as  to  be  ignorant  not  only  how  he  gets 
on,  but  almost  whether  he  is  a  human  being  or 
some  other  sort  of  creature.' " 

It  will  be  replied,  however,  that  if  it  is 
legitimate  for  science  to  disentangle  from 
the  field  of  theology  all  that  is  not  a  link  in 
the  direct  chain  of  spiritual  influence  which 
unites  God  with  the  lowest  being  capable  of 
recognising  Hie  will  and  love,  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  it  to  disentangle  all  miracle  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  so  to  leave  the  gospel  a 
mere  fine  network  of  religious  thought,  in- 
terrupted all  over  by  solid  blocks  of  false- 
hood, the  conspicuous  error  of  which  throws 
a  whole  world  of  doubt  even  over  the  divine 
lineage  of  its  spiritual  truth.  But  the  true 
answer  is,  that  though  it  is  perfectly  right  to 


demand  more  evidence,  and  a  totally  difier- 
ent  kind  of  evidence,  for  a  spiritual  revela- 
tion when  it  is  mixed  up  with  physical  facts 
on  which  science  throws  doubt,  than  for  a 
purely  spiritual  revelation,  yet  that  if  such 
facts,  by  their  very  essence,  do  convey  a  new 
spiritufd  teaching  to  the  mind,  and  if  the 
special  evidence  which  we  have  a  right  to 
require  ii|  forthcoming,  the  scientific  improb- 
ability attaching  to  them  may  weigh  as 
nothing  in  the  balance.  No  doubt,  such 
scientific  improbability  ought  to  be  'clearly 
set  forth  and  weighed ;  no  doubt,  it  has  a 
distinct  right  to  be  heard.  But  science  never 
teaches  us  anything  but  a  method^  and  does 
not  pretend  to  say  how  that  method  may  not 
or  must  not  be  modified,  under  the  infiuence 
of  new  and  rare  causes  or  conditions.  Now 
one  part  of  the  purely  spiritual  lesson  which 
revelation  teaches  us,  and  teaches  us  by  the 
higher  method  of  divine  impression  from 
above,  rather  than  by  generalized  experience, 
is  the  strict  subordination  of  nature  and  nat- 
ural laws  to  the  spiritual  purposes  of  Ood. 
Time,  nature,  and  what  we  call  accident,  it 
asserts,  are  but  divine  influences,  for  the  out- 
come of  which  we  ought  to  be  as  ready  pre- 
pared as  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it- 
self. ^'  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what 
shall  I  say? — Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour;  htd  for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour  : 
Father,  glorify  Thy  name,"  is  a  spiritual, 
almost  a  purely  spiritual  lesson;  and  yet 
what  it  teaches  is  that  the  ordinary  succes- 
sion of  the  seasons,  the  whole  procedure  of 
nature  is  subordinate  to  the  divine  purposes 
of  God;  that 

"The  slow  sweet  hours  which  bring  us  all 

things  good ; 
The  slow  sad  hours  which  bring  us  all  things 

ill, 
And  all  good  things  from  evil," 

are  not  independent  of,  but  only  the  minis- 
ters of  a  Divine  love.  Indeed,  science  itself 
teaches  us  something  analogous,  in  showing 
how  the  higher  natural  laws  overrule  the 
lower,  —  chemical  overbearing  mechanical, 
vital  chemical,  and  finally  moral  and  spirit- 
ual laws  overbearing  even  vital  laws,  and 
the  free-will  of  man  modifying  all.  Hence 
revelation,  in  asserting  the  direct  depend- 
ence of  what  are  called  physical  laws  on  the 
higher  purposes  of  God,  and  exhibiting  those 
purposes  as  shining  through  them  here  and 
there  so  as  to  transfigure  uiem  directly  with 
its  light,  is  keeping  strictly  within  its  sphere, 
though  also  touching  a  world  in  which  it 
becomes  properly  and  fairly  exposed  to  the 
direct  criticisms  of  science,  and  where,  there- 
fore, other  and  strong  evidence  besides  the 
intrinsic  spiritual  evidence  of  the  truth  that 
is  conveyed,  must  and  ought  to  be  demanded. 
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But  if  this  evidence  is  forthcoming, — and, 
as  to  the  great  central  miracle  of  the  resur- 
rection at  least,,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  stronger  historical  evidence  than 
is  afforded,  not  only  by  Peter  and  Paul,  but 
by  the  joyful  reanimation  of  large  numbers 
of  dispirited  and  i^orant  disciples, — a  re- 
animation  which  led  them  to  cast  away  life, 
and  many  things  dearer  than  life,  in  preach- 
ing the  new  gospel, — science  has  no  right 
whatever  to  contradict  the  facts  simply  be- 
cause she  can,  on  her  own  empirical  data, 
show  an  antecedent  improbability  about 
them.  We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  science 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  miracle.  Nay,  we 
are  disposed  to  suspect  that  as  the  connexion 
between  the  spiritual  and  physical  life  of 
man  is  more  closely  studied,  phenomena  not 
perhaps  ezplainiog,  but  nevertheless  proving, 
a  remarkable  control  exerted  by  the  former 
over  the  latter,  such  as  all  great  religious 
movements  (the  Jansenist  for  instance)  have 
exhibited  in  some  small  (and  often  grossly 
exaggerated)  degree,  may  be  disooverea, 
which  will  render  the  great  miracles  of  the 
gospel  somewhat  less  astounding  to  the  sci- 
entific imagination,  by  showing  that  miracle, 
or  the  historically  supernatural,  has  some 
definite  proportion  to  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritually  supernatural, — ^that  is 
to  the  conscious  subjection  of  the  human 
soul  to  God.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
— ^and  we  speak  of  it  only  as  the  general 
drift  of  the  teaching  of  many  remarkable 
periods  in  history,  and  as  at  least  quite  con- 
sistent with  all  we  know  of  science, — ^there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  physically 
supetnatural  in  the  gospel  has  indefinitely 
strengthened  the  spiritual  faith  that  nature, 
with  all  its  monotony,  b  only  the  instrument 
of  Ood's  spiritual  purposes ;  and  this  physi- 
cal Bupernaturalism  has  therefore  a  good  title 
to  be  included  as  of  the  essence  of  revelation, 
if  adequately  supported  by  historical  testi- 
mony. The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  adds 
another  effective  touch  to  this  consideration, 
though  it  is  one  which  we  can  onl^  use  sub- 
ordinately,  when  the  main  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  physically  supernatural  has 
been  decided  in  the  affirmative.  He  remarks 
very  finely  on  the  wonderful  impression  pro- 
duced upon  those  who  conceded  supernatural 
power  to  Christ,  by  the  extraordinary  tem- 
perance and  self-imposed  limitations  observed 
in  its  use  : — 

"  This  temperance  in  the  use  of  supematnral 
power  is  the  masterpiece  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
moral  miracle  superinduced  upon  a  physical 
one.  This  repose  in  greatness  makes  him  snrely 
the  most  sublime  image  ever  offered  to  the 
human  imagination.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
trait  which  gave  him  his  immense  and  im- 


mediate ascendency  over  men.    If  the  question 
be  put — Why  was  Christ  so  snccessful  ?     Whj 
did  men  gather  round  him  at  his  call,  form 
themselves  into  a  new  society  according  to  his 
wish,  and  accept  him  with  unbonnded  devotion 
as  their  legislator  and  jadge?  some  will  answer, 
"  Because  of  the  miracles  which  attested  bis 
divine  character ;"  others,  ^^  Because  of  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  divinity  of  the  great  law  of 
love  which  he  propounded."    Bnt  miracles,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  not  by  themselves  this  p»er- 
snasive  power.    Thst  a  man  possesses  a  strange 
power  which  I  cannot  understand  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  receive   his  words   as  divine 
oracles  of  truth.    The  powerful  man  is  not  of 
necessity  also  wise ;  his  power  may  terrify,  but 
not  convince.    On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of 
love,  however  divine,  was  but  a  precept.     Un- 
doubtedly it  deserved  that  men  should  accept  it 
for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  men  are  not  com- 
monly so  eager  to  receive  the  words  of  wise 
men  nor  so  unbounded  in  their  gratitade  to 
them.    It  was  neither  for  his  miracles  nor  for 
the  beauty  of  his  doctrine  that  Christ  was  wor- 
shipped.   Nor  was  it  for  his  winning  personal 
character,  nor  for  the  persecutions  he  endured, 
nor  for  his  martyrdom.    It  was  for  the  inimi- 
table unity  which  all  these  things  made  when 
taken  together.    In  other  words,  it  was  for  this, 
that  he  whose  power  and  greatness  as  shown  in 
his  miracles  were  overwhelming,  denied  him- 
self the  use  of  his  power,  treated  it  as  a  slight 
thing,  walked  among  men  as  though  he  were 
one  of  them,  relieved  them  in  distress,  taught 
them  to  love  each  other,  bore  with  undisturbed 
patience  a  perpetual  hailstorm  of  calumny; 
and  when  his  enemies  grew  fiercer,  continued 
still  to  endure  their  attacks  in  silence,  until, 
petrified  and  bewildered  with  astonishment, 
men  saw  him  arrested  and  put  to  death  with 
torture,  refusing  steadfastly  to  use  in  his  own  be- 
half the  power  he  conceived  he  held  for  the 
benefit  of  others.    It  was  the  combination  of 
greatness  and  self-sacrifice  which  won  their 
hearts^  the  mighty  powers  held  imder  a  mighty 
control,  the   unspeakable  condescension,   the 
Cross  of  Christ.    Bj  this,  and  by  nothing  else, 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Paul  was  kindled.    The 
statement  rests  on  no  hypothesis  or  conjecture ; 
his  Epistles  bear  testimony  to  it  throughout. 
The  trait  in  Christ  which  filled  his  \f  hole  mind 
was  his  condescension.    The  charm  of  that  con- 
descension lay  in  its  being  voluntary.  The  cross 
of  Christ,  of  which  Paul  so  often  speaks  as  the 
only  thing  he  found  worth  glorying  in,  as  that 
in  comparison  with  which  everything  in  the 
world  was  as  dung,  was  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  death  of  one  who  had  the  power  to 
escape  death ;  this  he  says  iiy  express  words. 
And  what  Paul  constantly  repeats  in  impas- 
sioned  language,    the   other    apostles   echo. 
Christ's  voluntary  surrender  of  power  is  their 
favourite  subject,  the  humiliation  implied  in  his 
whole  life  and  crowned  by  his  death.'' 

We  may  say,  then,  in  summing  up  this 
part  of  our  subject,  that  the  scepticism  of 
science  is  best  met  by  first  putting  in  the 
clearest  possible  light  the  imperious  claims 
of  Christ  to  legislate  for  the  spirit  of  man, 
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and  the  maryellous  concession  of  those 
claims  through  centuries — a  concession  in- 
finitely more  marvellous  to  any  one  who 
thinks  that  the  miracles  (which  alone,  could 
have  saved  the  three  years'  teaching  of  a 
Galilean  peasant  from  oblivion)  were  illu- 
sions ; — and  pointing  out  that  such  authori- 
tative legislation  would  have  been  simply 
impossible  if  there  were  no  source  of  knowl- 
edge but  scientific  induction — ^if  there  were 
not  also  a  natural  and  instantaneous  source  of 
moral  authority  communicated  by  the  mere 
touch  of  a  higher  character  to  a  lower. 
Natural  science  and  revelation  are  thus  seen 
to  ^row  from  different  roots,  the  one  dealing 
with  principles  that  are  exactly  equivalent, 
neither  more  nor  less,  to  the  phenomena 
which  they  explain ;  the  other  with  the  re- 
lation of  lower  to  higher  natures,  and  the 
tracking  of  spiritual  light  from  below  to  its 
source  above.  Again,  the  natural  meeting- 
ground  of  science  and  revelation  is  on  the 
question  of  physical  supernaturalism,  where 
both  have  a  claim  to  be  heard — science,  be- 
cause it  has  studied  the  ordinary  laws  of 
such  phenomena — revelation,  because  it 
claims  to  show,  by  the  special  modification 
of  those  ordinary  laws  under  the  influence 
of  a  revealed  Divine  will,  the  spiritual  pur- 
pose which  penetrates  to  the  very  bottom 
even  of  the  physical  continuity  of  nature, 
and  redeems  it  from  appearing  a  dead  pur- 
poseless monotony.  Finally,  in  the  sublime 
temperance  and  moderation  of  our  Lord's 
use  of  the  supernatural,  revelation  gives  a 
glimpse  not  only  of  the  absolute  subordina- 
tion of  nature  to  Divir^e  purpose,  but  of  the 
reasons  why  that  subordination  is  so  little 
obtruded  upon  us;  why  it  is  hidden  from 
si^ht,  though  visible  to  faith ;  why  the  sun 
shmes  and  the  rain  falls  alike  for  the  just 
and  the  unjust ;  why  the  physical  order  of 
nature  is  so  subtly  and  indirectly  subordi- 
nated to  the  spiritual  order,  instead  of  being 
made  its  n\ore  direct  and  visible  expression. 
Temperance  in  the  Divine  i^ie  of  the  super- 
natural is  essential  to  the  culture  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  supernatural  will  in  man. 
Unless  the  Omnipotent  kept  the  nlay  of  His 
spiritual  judgments  partially  veiled  behind 
the  constancy  of  natural  laws,  there  would 
be  no  sufficient  room  for  the  moral  growth 
and  discipline  of  a  finite  free  will  The 
spectacle  of  love  layinq  aside  power,  for  the 
sake  of  man,  is  the  highest  revelation  of  the 
supernatural :  and  Christ,  therefore,  esdiibit- 
ed  the  supernatural  power  chiefly  to  show 
us  the  higher  supernatural  spirit  involved 
in  laying  it  down. 

With  the  scepticism  of  sbienoe,  as  we 
have  seen,  our  author  deals  rather  indirectly 
than  directly.     Nor  indeed  does  he  address 


himself  with  absolute  directness  to  the  scep- 
ticism of  secularism, — a  species  of  scepticism 
which  is  not  strictly  scepticism  at  all,  but 
rather  indifference  to  a  faith,  which,  in  our 
own  day,  seems  to  have  so  little  to  say  to  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  labouring  class, — 
though  he  deals  with  the  secular,  benevolent, 
and  philanthropic  aspects  of  Christ's   own 

Purposes  voluminously  and  thoughtfully, 
t  seems  strange  that  a  faith,  which  was 
originally  addressed  immediately  to  a  la- 
bouring class,  and  which  anxiously  sought 
out  not  merely  the  poor  and  miserable,  but 
those  criminal  and  dissolute  classes  who 
usually  hem  in  the  poor  so  closely,  should 
now  have  lost  hold,  nominally  at  least,  more 
completely  on  the  highest  ranks  of  manual 
labour,  than  on  the  comfortable  middle 
class,  and  the  luxurious  aristocratic  class 
themselves.  .Yet  what  the  labouring  class 
values  more,  and  shows  that  it  values  more 
than  any  other  living  principle,  is  the  or- 
ganizing power  which  creates  and  holds  to- 
gether a  society  in  practical  unity ;  and  if 
the  Christian  faith  certainly  generated  any 
power  at  all,  it  was,  as  our  author  clearly 
points  out,  such  an  organizing  power.  If 
it  developed  one  vital  principle  more  than 
another,  it  was  the  capacity  to  inspire  that 
value  and  respect  for  humanity  as  such, 
which  has  always  been  the  principal  craving 
of  the  poorest  class,  as  the  condition  of  its 
crystallization  into  an  orderly  society.  Our 
author's  essay  is  one  long  dissertation  on 
the  claim  of  Christ's  legislation  to  inspire 
more  than  respect,  ^'  enthusiasm,"  for  man 
as  .man — to  sow  in  the  heart  what  our  au- 
thor calls  ^*  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,'.' — 
which  bids  us  regard  even  the  meanest  as 
capable  of  possessing  the  mind  of  Christ 
himself.  Here  one  would  suppose  is  the 
very  essence  of  a  faith  that  coidd  fascinate 
the  heart-  of  physical  toil,  and  fit  it  for  so- 
cial unity  and  dignity.  Our  author  says  of 
Christ  :— 

*^He  associated  by  preference  with  these 
meanest  of  the  race ;  no  contempt  for  them  did 
he  ever  express ;  no  suspicion  that  they  might  be 
less  dear  than  the  best  and  wisest  to  the  com- 
mon Father;  no  doabt  that  they  were  natu- 
rally capable  of  rising  to  a  moral  elevation  like 
his  own.  ...  We  have  here  the  very  ker- 
nel of  the  Christian  moral  scheme.  We  have 
distinctly  before  us  the  end  Christ  proposed  to 
himself,  and  the  means  he  considered  adequate 
to  the  attainment  of  it.  His  object  was,  Instead* 
of  drawing  up,  after  the  example  of  previous 
legislators,  a  list  of  action^  prescribed,  allowed, 
and  prohibited,  to  give  his  disciples  a  universal 
test  by  which  they  might  discover  what  it 
was  right  and  what  it  was  wrong  to  do.  Now, 
as  the  difficulty  of  discovering  what  is  right 
arises  commonly  from  the  prevalence  of  self- 
interest  in  our  minds,  and  as  we  commonly  be- 
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have  rightly  to  any  ono  for  "whom  we  feel  af- 
fection or  sympathy,  Christ  considered  that  he 
who  could  feel  sympathy  for  all  would  hehave 
rightly  to  all.  But  how  to  give  to  the  meagre 
and  narrow  hearts  of  men  such  enlargement? 
How  to  make  them  capable  of  a  universal 
sympathy  ?  Christ  believed  it  possible  to  bind 
men  to  their  kind,  but  on  one  condition — that 
they  were  first  bound  fast  to  himself.  He  stood 
forth  as  the  representative  of  man,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  and  with  the  interests 
of  all  human  beings;  he  was  destined,  as  he 
began  before  long  obscurely  to  intimate,  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  them." 

And  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  an 
expansion  of  this  mode  of  conceiving  the 
aim  of  Christ.  Christ  proposed  to  himself, 
according  to  our  author,  to  awaken  a  fire  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  His  disciples  for 
human  nature,  as  represented  in  Himself; 
and  farther,  to  orgaaise  that  enthusiasm 
into  the  greatest  and  most  practical  of  hu- 
man institutions,  for  the  rescue  of  human 
beings  from  misery  as  well  as  from  sin.  And 
yet  it  seems  to  us  precisely  here  that  our 
author  may  most  fail  to  take  hold  of  the 
mind  of  the  great  -class  to  which  he  truly 
represents  Christ  bs  appealing.  That  they 
earnestly  seek  for  an  organizing  principle 
and  unity  and  self-respect,  and  for  precisely 
every  one  of  those  great  philanthropic  ends 
which  our  author  diows  that  Christ  holds 
out,  is  as  clear  as  that,  as  a  rule,  their  class 
— and  the  highest  part  of  their  class  prob- 
ably most  of  all,— is  alienated  from  the 
faith  which  could  give  them  these  great 
gifts,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  dream  of  un- 
practical men,  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  railway,  or  the  electric 
telegraph.  Possibly,  indeed,  one  reason  for 
thb  may  be  truly  given  in  the  following  fine 
criticism : 

*^  The  objection  which  practical  men  take  is 
a  very  important  one,  as  the  criticisms  of  such 
men  always  are,  being  founded  commonly  upon 
large  observation  and  not  perverted  by  theory. 
They  say  that  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  in 
practice  produce  the  nobleness  and  largeness 
of  character  which  has  been  represented  as  its 
proper  and  natural  result :  that  instead  of  in- 
spiring those  who  feel  it  with  reverence  and 
hope  for  their  kind,  it  makes  them  exceedingly 
narrow  in  their  sympathies,  disposed  to  deny 
and  explain  away  even  the  most  manifest  vir- 
tues displayed  by  men,  and  to  despair  of  the 
future  destiny  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  that  instead  of  binding  them 
to  their  kind,  it  divides  them  from  it  by  a  gulf 
which  they  themsel^^  proclaim  to  be  impass- 
able and  eternal,  and  unites  them  only  in  a 
gloomy  conspiracy  of  misanthropy  with  each 
other;  that  it  is  indeed  a  law-making  power, 
but  that  the  laws  it  makes  are  little-mindea 
and  vexatious  prohibitions  of  things  innocent, 
demoralizing  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of 


joy  and  the  healthy  instincts  of  nature ;  tliat  it 
favours  hypocrisy,  moroseness,  and  sometimes 
lunacy;  that  the  only  vice  it  has  power  to 
checPis  thoughtlessness,  and  its  only  beneficial 
effect  is  that  of  forcing  into  activity,  though 
not  always  into  healthy  activity,  tlie  faculty'  of 
serions  rofiection. 

"  This  may  be  a  just  picture  of  a  large  class 
of  religious  men,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  such  effects  should  be  pro- 
duced by  a  pure  personal  devotion  to  Christ 
We  are  to  remember  that  nothing  has  been 
subjected  to  such  multiform  and  grotesque  per- 
version as  Christianity.  Certaicdy  the  direct 
love  of  Christ,  as  it  was  felt  by  his  first  followers, 
is  a  rare  thing  among  modern  Christians.  His 
character  has  been  so  much  obscured  by  scho- 
lasticism, as  to  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  its 
attractive  power.  The  prevalent  feeling  to- 
wards  him  now  among  religious  men  is  an  awful 
fear  of  his  supernatural  greatness,  and  a  dispo- 
sition  to  obey  his  commands  arising  partly  from 
dread  of  future  punishment  and  hope  of  re- 
ward, and  partly  from  a  nobler  feeling  of  loy- 
alty, which,  however,  is  inspired  rather  by  his 
office  than  his  person.  Beyond  this  we  may 
discern  in  them  an  uneasy  conviction  tliat  he 
requires  a  more  personal  devotion,  which  leads 
to  spasmodic  efforts  to*  kindle  the  feeling  by 
means  of  violent  raptures  of  panegyric  and  by 
repeating  over  and  getting  by  rote  the  ardent 
expressions  of  those  who  really  had  it.  This 
is  wanting  for  the  most  part  which  Christ  held 
to  be  all  in  all,  spontaneous  warmth,  free  and 
generous  devotion.  That  the  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tianity so  hollow  shoold  be  so  poor  and  sickly, 
is  not  surprising. 

But  that  is  scarcely  the  whole  truth.  The 
working  classes  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing all  their  great  qualities,  especially 
notwithstanding  those  almost  ^*  ascetic  Vir- 
tues "  which  an  eminent  politician,  whose 
knowledge  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
operatives  is  considerable,  Lord  Houghton, 
has  recently  attributed  to  them,  combine 
"with  these  great  qualities  and  ascetic  virtaes 
a  certain  hardness  of  grain,  over  which  the 
proposal  to  yield  enthusiastic  love  to  a 
human  being  who  lived  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  and  to  ascribe  to  all  other  human  beings 
the  capacity  for  His  virtues,  would  pass 
without  makine  any  impression.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  proposal  represents  our 
author's  true  theology;  but  this  is  the  only 
point  of  view  from  which  his  somewhat  de- 
fective method  enables  him  to  describe  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
this  preliminary  work.  The  English  artisan 
realizes  well — no  one  better — that  forces  of 
human  origin,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
are  nothing  in  comparison  to  those  great 
reservoirs  of  natural  and  spiritual  energy 
which  man  is  permitted  partly  to  use  and 
direct,  but  which  he  cannot  originate.  The 
practical  believers  in  water-power,  steam- 
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power,  gravity,  and  electricity,  naturally  do 
not  feel  inclined  in  spiritual  matters  to  attrib- 
ute too  much  importance  to  moral  exercises 
of  their  own  yolition.     Hence  the  fascination 
for  them  of  the  great  fatalistic  Necessarian, 
Galvinistic,  Pantheistic  faiths, — a  fascination 
which  all  who  know  the  artisan  class  will 
admit.     The  artisan   proper  has  as  little 
respect  for  enthusiasms  of  human  origin,  as 
he  has  for  a  productive  process  which  does 
not  seem  to  avail  itself  of  any  power  greater 
than  manual  labour.     And  it  is  the  great 
defect  of  this  beautiful  essay  as  it  at  present 
stands,  that  while  it  is  one  long  demonstra- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  Christian  revelation 
to  awaken  a  new  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
its  method  does  not  permit  the  author  real- 
ly to  trace  the  moral  power,  on  the  magni- 
tude of  which  he  is  commenting,  to  its  true 
spring.     Our  author  professes  to  make  his 
book  an  examination  into  Christ's  aims,  as 
jprelirmn<ury  to  a  discussion  of  His  true 
supernatural  claims.     Now  the  difficulty  of 
such  an  attempt  is,  that  it  seems  to  separate 
the  aims  from  the  only  rational  justification 
of  these  aims,— as  if  a  man  should  inquire 
into  the  musical  aims  of  a  great  vocalist 
without  any  discussion  of  the  musical  capaci- 
ties of  his  voice,  or  the  aims  of  a  great 
engineer,  without  mention  of  the  mechanical 
means  at  his  disposal     It  presents  our  Lord 
rather  as  spanning  the  centuries  with  a  bril- 
liant rainbow  of  visionary  hope,  than  as  lay- 
ing His  foundations  deep  in  the  heart  and 
coAcience  of  man.     To  aspire  to  fill  the 
heart  of  men  in  all  aj^es  with  love  for  one 
who  has  long  passed  &om  the  world,  rever- 
ence for  his  laws,  and  faith  in  his  promises, 
— to  hope  to  make  not  merely  a  memory, 
but  far  less  than  a  memory,  a  tradition,  rule 
over  the  passions  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual truths  and  .  imaginations  of  men ; 
above  all,  to  hope  that  men  should  be  so 
credulous  as  to  find  in  such  a  tradition  of 
one  man's  isolated  goodness  a  guarantee  that, 
any  other  man,  however  deeply  degraded, 
may  be  transfigured  into  his  ima^e,  would 
be  fairly  regarded  6s  a  wUd  dreamers  dream, 
apart  from  the  theology  at  the  basis  of  such 
a  hope.     We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  this  is  the  picture  which  our  author 
intends  ultimately  to  draw,  but  it  is  the  only 
picture  which  the  method  of  his  present 
essay  enables  him  to  draw.     By  inquirins 
into   Christ's  aims  before  he  has  conceded 
anything  as  to  His  nature,  b^  representing 
those  aims  simply  as  springing  from  His 
noble  sentiments,  he  makes  those  aims  re- 
semble cut  flowers,  drawing  their  beauty 
from  the  water  which  only  debys  their  decay, 
instead  of  from  the  roots  which  reaUy  en- 
folded their  principle  of  life.     The  working 


classes  will  be  the  first  to  realize  this ;  they 
will  say  at  once  that  all  the  talk  about  '^  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity "  is  beautiful 
enough,  but  that  it  compels  the  questipn, 
Where  is  the  enthusiasm  to  come  from? 
Man  is  a  poor  creature  at  best,  and  cannot 
manufacture  powerful  motives  for  himself 
by  dint  of  gazing  at  a  beautiful  picture 
dimmed  by  time,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  all  its  finest  features  are  not  unique  but 
imiversaL  "If  you  can  show  us,"  they 
might  say,  "great  spiritual  forces  not  depend- 
ing on  ourselveSj  but  still  close  to  us,  and 
of  which  we  might  avail  ourselves,  as  we  do 
in  physical  life,  of  the  great  ocean  currents, 
and  steam-power,  and  the  magnetic  streams 
of  earth,  of  which  for  centuries  our  race  was 
ignorant,  though  they  were  then  as  efficient 
as  now,  then,  no  doubt,  you  may  produce  as 
great  spiritual  results  upon  us,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  natural  forces  has  pro- 
duced physical  results.  But  if  it  is  all  to 
depend  on  oi*r  strength  of  love  for  a  being 
whom  we  never  saw— on  emotions  which  we 
are  to  squeeze  out  of  ourselves — then  your 
great  entnusiasm  will  be  as  long  in  coming 
as  the  wind  when  it  is  whistled  for."  Nor 
would  the  working  class  be  wroog  in  such 
a  criticism.  The  aims  of  Christ  cannot  be 
sundered  from  His  theology.  Unless  we 
believe  Him  to  be  still  at  tiie  fountains  of 
every  human  heart,  doing  for  man  what  man 
cannot  do  for  himself,  ^ving  strength  to 
effect  that  which,  unassisted)^  we  have  not 
even  strength  to  attempt,  commandiog  peace 
to  human  passions,  and  restraining  the  selfish- 
ness of  intellectual  tastes,  and,  above  all,  con- 
vincing us  that  He  who  commands  us  to  rescue 
the  degraded  from  their  degradation,  enables 
us  to  do  it  by  Himself  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  most  degraded  heart — the  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  "  would  be  a  mere  romanticist 
dream.  Unless  the  working  class  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  Christ  has  opened 
the  way  between  God  and  man,  not  only  for 
the  veneration  amongst  which  He  lived  on 
earth,  but  for  all  of  U0 ;  that  the  eternal  will 
which  moved  Him  to  "take  upon  himself 
the  form^of  a  servant"  is  still  and  for  ever 
willing  the  great  ends  which  He  came  down 
upon  earth  to  declare;  that  the  power  and 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  are  alwavs  close  to 
us  in  all  the  fuh^ess  of  that  life  which  shone 
out  for  the  only  time  in  human  history, 
centuries  ago,— unless  they  can  be  Inrought 
to  believe  this,  the  "  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity" must  be  for  them  a  factitious  affair. 
Indeed,  we  think  that,  with  all  his  truthful- 
ness and  power,  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
has  made  somewhat  too  much  of  active 
"enthusiasm"  and  too  little  of  that  quiet 
and  receptive  attitude  of  mind  which  is 
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probably  the  nearest  to  our  Lord's.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  an  enthusiasm — of  the 
kind  which  our  author  certainly  means  to 
indicate— -which  depends  entirely  on  the 
great  sustaining  power  of  thoughts  that  are 
in  us,  but  not  of  us,  to  which  we  trust,  as  a 
swimmer  trusts  himself  to  the  sustaining 
sea;  but  then  it  is  of  th^  essence  of  this 
enthusiasm  to  know  that  the  source  from 
which  it  enters  the  mind  is  a  perennial 
source,  not  capable  of  running  dry.  And 
the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the  greatest 
and  most  victorious  of  working  philanthro- 
pists stand  towards  such  sustaming  convic- 
tions is  often  far  from  one  of  dation^  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  part  of  enthusi- 
asm, but  one  of  mere  humble,  tranquil  trust. 
The  having  a  great  faith  to  lean  upon  may 
often,  perhaps  most  often,  be  the  one  in- 
fluence which  extinguishes  the  outward 
appearance  of  enthusiasm.  When  first  the 
spirit  catches  siffht  of  the  new  wave  of  power, 
no  doubt  a  thrill,  properly  described  as  one 
of  enthusiasm,  runs  through  it.  But  after 
once  resting  upon  it  and  testiue  its  full 
strength,  the  flush  fades  away,  and  what  we 
feel  is  no  longer  enthusiasm,  but  quiet  trust 
in  a  great  agency  distinct  from  ourselves, 
and  wnich  uses  us  for  its  greater  ends.  And 
this  is  the  true  aspect  in  which  to  present 
the  purposes  of  Christ  to  working  men, — ^as 
a  revelation  of  eternal  strength  ever  at  work 
behind  the  veil  of  visible  phenomena, — of 
which  we  may^vail  ourselves,  if  we  will, — 
which  will  avail  itself  of  us  whether  we  will 
or  not, — ^but  which  is  ever  carrying  out  the 
great  aims  and  laws  of  Christ, — though 
sometimes  men  in  their  blindness  may  fall 
on  it  and  are  broken,  and  sometimes,  when 
they  set  themselves  consciously  against  it,  it 
may  fall  on  them  and  "grind  them  to 
powder." 

We  may  illustrate  what  we  mean  in  this 
respect  by  the  fine  passage  in  which  our 
author  speaks  of  Christ^s  anxiety  to  guard 
His  disciples  against  the  devouring ''cares 
of  this  world  "  ^cfM/tvai  jSuariicai),  a  danger 
felt  by  none,  except  the  mercantile  class, 
more  keenly  than  by  the  class  which  is  al- 
ways living  on  the  very  edge  of  want,  and 
sometimes  lias  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
in  realising  that  *'the  lire  is  more  than 
meat,"  or  "  the  body  than  nument " : — 

"The  most  formidable  temptation  of  man- 
hood is  that  which  Christ  described  in  a  phrase 
hardly  translatable  as  n^pi^vai  /St^rucat.  To 
boys  and  yonths  work  is  assigned  by  their 
parents  or  tutors.  The  judicious  parent  takes 
care  not  to  assign  so  much  work  as  to  make 
his  son  a  slave.  We  cherish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  fireedom,  the  discursiveness  of  thought 
and  feeling  natural  to  youth*    We  cherish  it  as 


that  which  life  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
diminish,  and  if  we  curb  it,  we  do  so  that  it 
may  not  exhaust  itself  by  its  own  vivacity. 
But  in  manhood  work  is  not  assigned  to  us  by 
others  who  are  interested  in  our  welfare,  but 
by  a  ruthless  and  tyrannous  necessity  which 
takes  small  account  of  our  powers  or  our  hap- 
piness.   And  the  source  of  the  happiness  of 
manhood,    a   family,    doubles    its    anxieties. 
Hence  middle  life  tends  continually  to  routine, 
to  the  mechanic  tracing  of  a  contracted  circle. 
A  man  finds  or  fancies  that  the  care  of  his  own 
family  is  as  much  as  he  can  undertake,  and 
excuses  himself  from  most  of  his  duties  to 
.humanity.    In  many  cases,  owing  to  the  natural 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  a-particnlar 
country,  or  to  remediable  social  abuses,  such  a 
man's  conduct  is  justified  by  necessity,  but  in 
many    more   it   arises  from  the  blindness  of 
natural  afiection,  making  it  difficult  for  him  to 
think  that  he  has  done  enough  for  his  family 
while  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  more.    Christ 
bids  us  look  to  it  that  we  be,  not  weighed  down 
by  these  worldly  cares,  wliich  indeed,  if  not 
resisted,  must  evidently  undo  all  that  Christi- 
anity has  done  and  throw  men  back   into  the 
clannish  condition  out  of  which  it  redeemed 
them.    How  many  a  man  who  at  twenty  was 
full  of  zeal,  high-minded  designs  and  plans  of 
a  life  devoted  to  humanity,  after  the  cares  of 
middle  life  have  come  upon  him  and  one  or 
two  schemes  contrived  with  the  inexperience 
of  youth  have  failed,  retains  nothing  of  the 
Enthusiasm  with  which  he  set  out  but  a  will- 
ingness to  relieve  distress  whenever  it  crosses 
his  path,  and  perhaps  a  habit  of  devoting  an 
annual  sum  of  money  to  charitable  purposes! 
To  protect  the  lives  of  men  from  sinking  into 
a   routine  of  narrow-minded   drudgery,   the 
Christian  Church  has  introduced  the  invali4t>le 
institution  of  the /SumZay." 

Christ's  cure  for  these  gnawing  claims  on 
our  thought  and  attention  was  to  open  a  field 
of  trust  and  contemplation  behind  the  veil, 
which  should  enable  even  the  most  restless 
spirit,  once  realizing  it,  to  lean  for  all  that 
it  cannot  control  on  One  who  can.  In  other 
words,  his  cure  is  strictly  theological,  the 
revelation  of  a  rest  for  the  intellect  and  a 
rest  for  the  will,  in  a  power  within  man,  but 
above  man.  Our  author — who  insists,  not 
too  much  indeed,  on  the  practical  side  of 
Christ's  teaching,  but  too  much  on  the  seal 
which  he  wished  to  inspire  as  distinct  from 
the  feuth  which  nourished  that  seal — is  per- 
haps too  much  disposed  to  turn  the  Sun- 
day into  a  day  of  maturing  plans  of  action, 
instead  of  a  day  for  falling  back  on  the  rest 
of  trust : — 

'*The  enthusiasm  should  not  be  suffered  to 
die  out  in  any  one  for  want  of  the  occupation 
best  calculated  to  keep  it  alive.  Those  who 
meet  within  the  church  walls  on  Sunday  should 
not  meet  as  strangers  who  find  themselves  to- 
geth^  in  the  same  lecture-hall,  but  as  co-opera- 
tors in  a  public  w.ork  the  object  of  which  all 
understand,  and  to  his  own  department  of  which 
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each  man  habitually  applies  his  mind  and  con- 
triving power.  Thus  meeting,  with  the  esprit 
de  corps  strong  among  them,  and  with  a  clear 
perception  of  the  purpose  of  their  union  and 
their  meeting,  they  would  not  desire  that  the 
exhortation  of  the  preacher  should  be,  what  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  seldom  can  be,  eloquent. 
It  might  cease  then  to  be  either  a  despairing  and 
overwrought  appeal  to  feelings  which  grow 
more  callous  the  oftener  they  are  thus  excited 
to  no  definite  purpose,  or  a  childish  discussion 
of  some  deep  point  in  morality  or  divinity  bet- 
ter left  to  philosophers.  It  might  then  become 
weighty  ^ith  business,  and  impressive  as  an 
officer^s  address  to  his  troops  before  a  battle. 
For  it  would  be  addressed  by  a  soldier  to  sol- 
diers in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whose  charac- 
ter they  understood  and  in  the  war  with  whom 
they  had  given  and  received  telling  blows.^' 

But  the  attraction  which  takes  the  work- 
ing class  away  from  Christian  sermons  to 
hear  I'rofessor  Huxley  telling  them  of  the 
grandeur  of  '' natural  knowledge"  in  his 
lay-sermon,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  discussing  the 
bearing  of  physiologic^  discovery  on  the 
antiquity  of  man,  should  teach  us  that 
the  day  of  rest  from  **  the  cares  of  the 
world  "  is  really  wanted  for  a  return  of  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  wider  and 
sublimer  fields  of  thought  than  even  the 
marching  orders  for  a  philanthropic  cam- 
paign. What  disgusts  working  men  with 
ordmary  sermons  is  the  appearance  of  mere 
didacticism  about  them,  of  hackneyed  senti- 
ments that  do  not  seem  to  have  any  root 
in  the  larger  order  of  the  universe,  while 
their  minds  are  thirstitag  for  a  wider  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  springs  of  life.  Sci- 
ence, though  it  only  satisfies  the  intellect, 
does  satisfy  this  yearning  for  intellectual 
space  and  sublimity.  It  does  not  rest  the 
spirit  or  the  will,  but  it  lulls  for  a  time  by 
its  grandeur  "  the  cares  of  the  world  "  to 
sleep.  And  unless  the  Christian  Churches 
can  effect  the  same,  and  much  more  than  the 
same ;  unless  they  can  draw  '^  living  water  " 
for  the  intellect,  will,  and  spirit  of  careworn 
men  on  the  Sunday,  the  men  of  physical 
science  will  keep  the  secularists  stUl, — not 
because  they  speak  of  matters  which  bear 
immediately  on  the  utilities  and  comforts  of 
life,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  because  they 
speak  of  matters  whioh^feed  the  spiritual 
imagination  so  much  more  effectually  than 
the  commonplaces  of  a  half-realized  system 
of  morality  and  religion.  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  recently  assured  us,  with  his  usual 
imperious  beauty  of  diction,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  age  is  to  find  a  life  more  natural, 
more  rational,  with  more  love  of  the  things 
of  the  mind^  more  love  of  beautiful  things, 
for  the  toiling  classes.  Assuredly  we  be- 
lieve with  him  that  to  save  more  opportunity 


for  enjoying  the  ends  of  life,  out  of  the 
time  now  devoted  to  manipulating  its  means, 
is  the  great  problem  of  modern  society, 
though  we  should  pi^gbably  differ  frc^  him 
very  much  as  to  what  those  ends  are.  The 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  God,  as  it  is 
seen  shining  here  and  there  through  the 
revolving  constellations  of  secular  phenom- 
ena, seems  to  us*  the  highest  and  most  re- 
freshing of  these  ends,  which  no  one  needs 
more  than  the  noblest  practical  philanthro- 
pists, whose  life  would  be  ever  in  danger  of 
being  grated  down  into  a  mere  powder  of 
small  purposes  and  petty  arrangements  with- 
out this  slaking  of  their  highest  thirst. 
None  feel  this  thirst,  we  believe,  more  deep- 
ly than  the  secularists.  Science  does  not 
satisfy  it,  except  for  the  intellect,  but  rather 
presents  an  order  too  pitiless  and  undevia- 
ting  for  the  education  of  free  beings, — ^a 
silent  order,  which  prostrates  the  mind,  like 
the  stillness  of  those  gigantic  idols  before 
whose  mock  serenity  and  lifeless  steadfast- 
ness of  gaze  Oriental  worshippers  cower,  and 
often  consent  to  sacrifice  their  life.  Un- 
doubtedly working  men  are  seeking  to-day, 
as  much  as  eighteen  centuries  ago,  after  a 
great  organizing  force,  such  as  we  believe 
Christ's  revelation  contains.  But  they  can- 
not find  the  organizing  force  without  find- 
ing the  revelation.  They  cannot  find  tbe 
''  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  without  finding 
the  livine  well  of  inspiration.  They  cannot 
find  the  infinite  love  of  man  which  it  con- 
tains without  finding  the  root  of  that  love. 
Human  love  is  a  poor  instrument  for  any 
Divine  purpose.  St.  John  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  knew  that  he  was  touching  a 
chord  of  feeling  as  deep  in  the  working 
classes  of  the  first  centui^^  as  it  is  in  those 
of  the  nineteenth,  when  he  said :  '^  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God  but  that  He 
loved  us." 

The  scepticism  of  the  modern  sdsthetio 
refinement  is  in  some  respects  the  deepest, 
because  apparently  the  most  human,  and  be- 
cause it  is  mingled  with  that  spiritual  thirst 
for  poetry  which  is  usually  but  one  side  of 
faith.  Shelley's  scepticism  has  warped  deep- 
er minds  than  ever  did  Comte's.  When  the 
poetry  of  the  most  passionate  yearning  re- 
rases  to  hear  any  voice  that  answers  to  its 
yeaminff,  there  comes  a  deeper  shock  to 
those  who  enter  into  its  spirit  than  either 
the  scepticism  of  science,  or  of  dullUabori- 
ous  labour,  can  awaken.  And  the  fine  dis- 
crimination of  shades  of  feeling  on  which  it 
prides  itself,  is  often  so  true  and  delicate, 
that  men  are  at  first  sight  disposed  to  give 
it  credit  for  ample  power  to  discover  the 
truth  as  to  God  and  His  revelation,  as  well 
as  perfect  fidelity  in  reporting  all  the  char- 
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act;eristio  facts  it  discerns.  Shelley's  soep- 
tioism,  however,  may  be  seen  to  rest  chiefly 
on  his  impatience— on  the  ardour  witn 
.  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  thick-coming 
impul&es,  and  the  abllbrrence  he  felt  for  the 
regal  power  of  conscientious  volition.  He 
seemed  almost  incapable  of  understanding, 
"  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  His 
heart  panted  after  sweet  emotions,  not  after 
One  ''who  sitteth  between  the  cherubim,  be 
the  people  never  so  unquiet"  His  poetry 
was  the  poetry  of  yearnings,  rather  than  of 
yearning, — of  single  desires  chasing  each 
other  eagerly  through  the  heart ;  and  yet, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have 
reached  a  higher  faith,  for  nearly  his  last 
and  greatest  poem  contains  the  finest  of  all 
assertions  of  the  Absolute  and  Immutable 
Light  that  shines  behind  the  flitting  shad- 
ows of  human  emotion : 

"  The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pose, 
Heaven^s  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows 

fly; 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-ooloored  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity.^' 

But  the  modern  poetic  ficeptics  are  cer- 
tainly far  enough  from  the  feverish  im- 
patience which  marked  the  genius  of  Shel- 
ley. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  Goethe- 
wor8hi|)per8,  lovers  of  tranquil  discrimina- 
tions, of  calm  insights.  The  sign  of  weak- 
ness, however,  appears  in  their  intellectual 
ezclusiveness ;  their  delight  in  "distinc- 
tion ;"  that  love  of  moral  monopoly  which 
forms  a  great  part  pf  their  joy  in  art  They 
love  to  criticise  from  above,  to  sit  on 
an  intellectual  throne  and  judge  the 
world.  And  then  they  maintain  that  *'  the 
modem  spirit,"  "  the  relative  spirit,"  in 
which  they  discharge  this  function,  is  the 
only  one  which  can  do  justice  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  nature  and  circumstance  which 
comes  beneath  its  eye.  The  belief  in  an 
absolute  God,  in  an  absolute  love  of  men,  in 
an  absolute  standard  of  morality  and  hu- 
manity, they  say,  makes  criticism  rigid,  inflei* 
ible,  unfair ;  weakness  and  frailty  must  be 
misjudged  if  the  mind  is  full  of  a  dream  of  ab- 
solute righteousness.  In  short,  this  school  be- 
lieves that  there  is  not  really  any  absolute 
standard ;  the  historic  and  "  positive  "  view, 
which  admits  no  categorical  "  ought,"  but 
looks  at  everything  In  relation  to  the  antece- 
dents out  of  which  it  arose,  aflbrds  the  only  el- 
astic, the  only  humane  canon  of  criticism.  The 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Beview  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  applies  this  doctrine  to  show 
the  injustice  of  Coleridge's  "  romantic  "  faith 
in  the  Absolute,  by  the  havoc  it  would  pro- 
duce in  the  criticism  of  Coleridge's  own 
wrecked  genius.      "  The  relative  spirit,"  he 


says,  "by  dwelling  constantly  on  the  more 
fugitive  conditions  or  circumstances  of 
things,  breaking  through  a  thousand,  rough 
and  brutal  classifications,  and  giving  elastici- 
ty to  inflexible  prmciples,  begets  an  intel- 
lectual finesse^  of  which  the  ethical  result 
is  a  delicate  and  tender  justness  in  the  criti- 
cism of  human  life."  Now  we  believe  that 
no  one  has  practically  shown  better  than  the 
author  of  Ecce  HomOy  how  precisely  thin 
passage  describes  the  moral  judgments  of 
Christ,  whosenature  even  the  Westminster 
reviewer  must  admit  was  fed  upon  faith  in 
the  Absolute,  and  not  on  a  philosophy  which 
makes  it  its  chief  duty  to  '*  dwell  on  the  fu- 
gitive conditions  or  circumstances  of  things." 
Indeed,  we  believe  the  fact  to  be  the  pre- 
cise contrary  of  the  essayist's  statement. 
In  philosophy  and  practical  life  alike,  the 
^^  modem  spirit,"  the  spirit  which  is  satisfied 
with  "  the  relative,"  and  dwells  much  on 
the  fugitive  conditions  or  circumstances  of 
things,  has  always  been  the  greatest  victim 
of  the  spirit  of  "  brutal "  classification,  the 
least  able  to  reconcile  the  various  contradic- 
tions of  life  and  thought.  Where  has  there 
been  a  school  of  philosophy  more  tyrannic 
and  brutal  in  its  classifications  than  that  of 
Locke,  and  James  Mill,  and  Bentham,  and, 
though  in  less  degree,  even  of  J.  S.  Mill, 
who  has,  nevertheless,  profited  greatly  by 
the  teaching  of  his  great  opponent  Cole- 
ridge? Where  has  there  been  one  of 
larger,  more  catholic,  and  elastic  spirit  than 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  moral  criticism  of 
Bishop  Butler?  And  in  practical  life, 
where  do  we  go  for  trenchant  "  brutal " 
criticisms,  with  so  much  certainty  as  to  the 
Ifght  gossip  of  the  drawing-room  ?  Where 
do  we  expect  to  find  gentler,  kindlier  criti- 
cisms than  from  the  contemplative  piety 
which,  like  Fenelon's  or  Madame  Guyon's, 
or  Bishop  Berkeley's,  or  Mr.  Maurice's,  is 
really  formed  upon  Christ's  ?  But  the  test 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  criticism  is, 
of  course,  in  the  extreme  cases  at  either  end 
of  the  scale.  If  this  view  is  right,  whose 
lives  should  be  so  full  of  severe  and  unjust 
criticisms  as  Christ's  and  His  apostles 
whose  spirits  were  permeated  as  it  were  with 
God?  Yet  even  Renan  attributes  to  our 
Lord  a  tendemesp  and  delicacy  of  moral 
discrimination  which  marked  a  new  crisis  in 
the  Oriental  genius,  and  there  has  been  no 
great  critic  of  any  school,  of  St.  Paul's 
character,  who  has  not  testified  to  the  won- 
derful tact  and  charity  of  the  apostle  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  "fugitive  condi- 
tions "  of  things  when  passing  his  moral 
judgments.  We  believe  the  truth  to  be, 
that  without  profound  rest  in  the  Absolute 
righteousness,  there  is  always  some  little 
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tendency  to  oyerstrain  our  own  do^matio 
opinions.  So  mncli  more  seems  to  depend 
on  emphasis  of  statement,  if  you  cannot 
trust  Ihe  vindication  of  your  faith  to  God. 
Besides,  the  faith  in  Him  in  whose  mysteri- 
ous essence  so  many  seemingly  confficting 
attributes  are  reconciled,  engenders  a  habit 
of  mind  which  renders  it  comparatively  easy 
to  recognise  in  tl^  same  men  Uie  most  appar- 
ently conflicting  qualities.  At  all  events, 
every  new  delineation  of  Christ  that  at- 
tracts attention,  even  among  sceptics,  insists 
upon  the  flexibility  and  beauty  of  His  feel- 
ing for  human  infirmity,  and  the  ^'  tender 
justness  ''  of  His  moral  judgments.  The 
author  of  Eece  Homo  is  evidently  penetrated 
with  this  feeling,  and  we  wish  the  plan  of 
his  book  had  allowed  him  to  illustrate  more 
fully  his  conception  of  the  individual  rela- 
tions between  Christ  and  His  followers. 
There  ar^,  however,  several  passages  of  great 
beauty  on  isolated  scenes  in  Christ's  life, 
and  the  following  will  show,  as  well  as  any,  how 
little,  in  our  author's  conception,  Christ's 
eternal  communion  with  Grod  had  blunted 
the  delicacy  of  his  feeling  for  the  fugitive  in- 
fluences which  shade  off  numan  character : — 

"  We  have  insisted  upon  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal influence  in  creating  virtuous  impulses. 
We  have  described  Christ's  Theocracy  as  a 
great  attempt  to  sot  all  the  virtue  of  the  world 
upon  this  basis,  and  to  give  it  a  visible  centre 
or  fountain.  But  we, have  used  generalities. 
It  is  advisable,  before  quitting  the  subject,  to 
give  a  single  exampiie  of  tlie  magical  passing  of 
virtue  out  of  the  virtnons  man  into  the  hearts 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  A 
remarkable  story  which  appears  in  St  John's 
biography,  though  it  is  apparently  an  interpo- 
lation in  that  place,  may  serve  this  purpose, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  scholastic  or  scientific  and  living 
or  instinctive  virtue.  Some  of  the  leading 
religious  men  of  Jerusalem  had  detected  a 
woman  in  adultery.  It  occurred  to  them  that 
the  case  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
an  experiment  upon  Christ.  They  might  use  it 
to  discover  how  he  regarded  the  Mosaic  law. 
That  he  was  heterodox  on  the  subject  of  that 
law  they  had  reason  to  believe,  for  he  had 
openly  quoted  some  Mosaic  maxims  and  de- 
clared them  at  least  incomplete,  snbstitutlng  for 
them  new  rales  of  his  own,  which  at  least  in 
some  cases  appeared  to  abrogate  the  old.  It 
might  be  possible,  they  thought,  by  means 
of  this  woman,  to  satisfy  at  once  themselves 
and  the  people  of  his  heterodoxy.  They 
brought  the  woman  before  him,  quoted  the 
law  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  adultery, 
and  asked  Christ  directly  whether  he  agreed 
with  the  lawgiver.  They  asked  for  his  judgment. 

"A  judgment  he  gave  them,  but  quite  differ- 
ent, botli  in  matter  and  manner,  from  what 
they  had  expected.  In  thinking  of  the  '  case ' 
they  had  forgotten  the  woman,  they  had  for- 
gotten even  the  deed.    What  became  of  the 


criminal  appeared  to  them  wholly  unimpor- 
tant ;  towards  her  crime  or  her  character  raey 
had  no  feeling  whatever,  not  even,  hatred,  still 
less  pity  or  sympathetic  shame.  If  they  had 
been  asked  about  her,  they  might  probably 
have  answered,  with  Mephistopheles,  ^'She  is 
not  the  first ;"  nor  would  they  have  thought 
their  answer  fiendish,  only  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like. Perhaps  they  might  on  reflection 
have  admitted  that  their  frame  of  mind  was 
not  strictly  moral,  not  quite  what  it  should  be, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if,  besides  con- 
sidering the  legal  and  religious  questions 
involved,  they  could  have  found  leisure  for 
some  shame  at  the  scandal  and  some  hatred  for 
the  sinner.  But  they  would  have  ai'gued  that 
such  strict  propriety  is  not  possible  in  this  ^ 
world,  that  we  have  too  much  on  our  hands  to 
think  of  these  niceties,  that  the  man  who 
makes  leisure  for  such  refinements  will  find  his 
work  in  arrears  at  tlie  end  of  the  day,  and 
probably  also  that  he  is  doing  ii\justice  to  his 
family  and  those  dependent  on  him.  This  they 
might  fluently  and  plausibly  have  urged.  But 
the  judgment  of  Christ  was  upon  them,  making 
all  things  seem  new,  and  shining  like  the 
lightning  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  He  was  standing,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
centre  of  a  oirde,  when  the  crime  was  narra- 
ted, how  the  adultery  had  been  detected  in 
the  'oery  act.  The  shame  of  the  deed  itself, 
and  the  brazen  hardness  of  the  prosecutors,  the  ' 
legality  that  had  no  justice  and  did  not  even 
pretend  to  have  mercy,  the  religious  malice 
that  could  make  its  advantage  out  of  the  fall 
and  ruin  and  ignominious  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature — ^all  this  was  eagerly  and  rudely  thrust 
before  his  mind  at  once.  The  effect  upon  him 
was  such  as  might  have  been  produced 'upon 
many  since,  but  perhaps  upon  scarcely  any 
man  that  ever  lived  before.  He  was  seized 
with  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame.  He  could 
not  meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  or  of  the  accu- 
sers, and  perhaps  at  that  moment  least  of  all 
of  the  woman.  Standing  as  he  did  in  ther 
midst  of  an  eager  multitude  that  did  not  in 
the  least  appreciate  his  feelings,  he  could  not 
escape.  In  his  burning  embarrassment  and 
confusion  he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his 
face,  and  began  writing  with  his  finger  on  the 
ground.  His  tormentors  continued  their  clam- 
our, until  he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  and 
said,  ^^  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her,"  and  then  instantly 
returned  to  his  former  attitude.  They  had  a 
glimpse  perhaps  of  the  glowing  blush  upon 
his  face,  and  awoke  suddenly  with  astonish- 
ment to  a  new  sense  of  their  condition  and 
their  conduct.  The  older  men  naturally  felt  it 
first  and  slunk  away;  the  younger  followed 
their  example.  The  crowd  dissolved  and  left 
Christ  alone  with  the  woman.  Not  till  then 
could  he  bear  to  stand  up ;  and  when  ^e  had 
lifted  himself  up,  consistently  with  his  princi- 
ple, he  dismissed  the  woman,  as  having  no  com- 
mission to  interfere  with  the  office  of  the  civil 
judge.  But  the  mighty  power  of  living  purity 
had  done  its  work.  He  had  refused  to  judge  a 
woman,  but  he  had  judged  a  whole  crowd. 
He  had  awakened  the  slumbering  conscience  in 
many  hardened  hearts,  given  them  a  new  deli- 
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caey,  a  new  ideal,  a  new  view  and  reading  of 
the  Mosaic  law." 

This  strikes  us  not  only  as  very  fine  criti- 
cism, but  as  criticism  which  catches  the  true 
secret  of  Christ's  charity  toward^  sinners. 
It  was  not  "the  relative  spirit,"  **  the  mod- 
ern spirit,"  but  the  absolute  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  revelation,  which  enabled  Him  to  feel  how 
much  of  Ood  there  was,  how  much  more 
there  might  be,  in  those  who  had  violated 
His  most  sacred  laws.  Where  is  there  a 
man  possessed  of  enough  of  '^  the  relative 
spirit"  to  have  calmly  warned  his  most 
trusted  follower,  as  Christ  warned  Peter, 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  desert  and  dis- 
own his  master,  and  this  without  a  touch  of 
bitterness  or  contempt,  adding,  in  the  same 
breath,  "and  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren?"  Communion 
with  the  absolute  God,  rest  in  the  absolute 
Ood,  is  alone  equal  to  producing  so  perfect 
an  equanimity  as  this  in  dealing  with  the 
weakness  and  frailty  of  man  without  any 
loss  of  love.  No  doubt  such  communion 
and  such  rest  does  give  a  firmness  of  touch 
in  laying  down  what  is  righteousness  and 
what  is  evil,  which  "  the  relative  spirit "  may 
disown.  But  that  is  only  saying  that  the 
knowledge  of  Ood  brings  with  it  insight  into 
what  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  Ood, — 
phrases  which  have  no  meaning  to  those  who 
think  that  the  fugitive  elements  in  human 
morality  are  the  only  important  elements. 

The  speciousness  of  the  fallacy  that  the 
"relative  spirit,"  the  "modem  spirit,"  is 
more  charitable,  more  capable  of  a  "  tender 
justness  "  than  the  faith  in  the  Absolute,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
found "  absolute  "  moral  rules  with  literal 
rules — ^rules  incapable  of  exception,  like 
those  of  the  Decalogue,  for  instance,  and  to 
regard  the  hard  old  Jewish  spirit  which 
carried  them  into  effect  with  a  Draconic  se- 
verity, as  the  natural  illustration  of  the  ab- 
solute spirit.  But  this  is  really  to  speak  of 
"  the  absolute  "  in  its  application  to  Ood,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  absolute 
despotism,  and  to  use  the  word  not  to  con- 
vey moral  power  and  insight,  but  moral  weak- 
ness and  ignorance.  In  this  sense  the  proph- 
ets reveal  a  far  less  absolute  Ood  than  Moses, 
and  Christ  a  fiir  less  absolute  jOod  than  the 
prophets.  In  fact,  however,  that  which  made 
the  Jewish  moralists  so  external  and  literal, 
was,  as  our  Lord  pointed  out,  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  tne  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  Ood,  and  not  the  knowledge  of 
Him.  He  who  came  from  eternal  commu- 
nion with  Ood,  softened  every  rigid  judg- 
ment of  the  Jewish  law,  ^hile  raising  its 
spiritual  demand  up  to  the  "  absolute  "  point. 


It  was  the  very  fulness.of  His  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  life  which  enabled  Him  to  see 
at  once  how  much  of  compliance  with  God's 
verbal  law  was  really  rebellion  against  its 
inward  meaning,  and  how  much  of  infrac- 
tion of  the  verbal  law  was  really  compatible 
with  its  inward  meaning.  Absolute  morality 
too  often  means,  no  doubt  with  man,  formal 
morality, — morality  by  fcrmula,  morality 
which  has  no  life-standard  by  which  to  judge. 
But  if  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  done 
one  thing  more  effectively  than  another,  it 
is  to  show  how  infinitely  superior  is  the  spir- 
itual morality  which  lays  down  no  iron  verb- 
al rules,  but  simply  requires  the  heart  to 
open  itself  to  the  fulness  of  the  beauty  of 
one  perfect  spirit,  and  life,  to  morality  of  the 
abstract  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  all  but  self-evi- 
dent that  the  only  true  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  Father,  which  we  may  be  permitted 
without  irreverence  to  call  intimate — the. 
knowledge  of  Him  shown  by  the  Son  of  God 
and  Man, — must  imply,  as  it  did  imply,  in- 
sight into  shades  of  human  character  infi- 
nitely more  various  and  delicate,  related  in 
infinitely  more  subtle  ways  with  the  Divine 
nature,  betraying  sympathy  with  or  aliena- 
tion from  Ood,  or  here  sympathy,  and  there 
alienation,  at  points  infinitely  more  numer- 
0UJ9,  than  any  knowledge  which  the  divinest 
Decalogues  could  give.  We  see  the  signs 
of  this  pervading  everywhere  even  our  im- 
perfect Gospel  histories.  The  "rich  young 
man,"  though  he  cannot  rise  to  our  Lord^s 
standard,  is  loved  by  Hiln  even  in  the  very 
act  of  disobedience.  The  woman  who  is  a 
sinner  is  forgiven  because  "she  has  loved 
much."  When  John  the  Baptist  begins  to 
doubt,  the  moment  is  seized  by  Christ  to  de- 
lineate his  true  greatness.  Peter's  threefold 
denial  was 'made  the  opportunity,  not  for  re- 
proach, but  for  a  threefold  confession,  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  prediction  of  a  glorious 
death.  When  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the 
traitor,  it  is  done  silently,  by  an  act  of  kind- 
ness which  might  even  then  have  touched 
his  heart.  The  moment  of  ambitious  strife 
is  seized  to  teach  the  lesson  of  childlike  hu- 
mility; the  moment  after  transfiguration 
to  teach  a  lession  of  coming  humiliation. 
Nothing,  in  short,  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  exquisite  feeling  for  the  delicate 
shades  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  which 
pervades  the  teaching  of  Him  who  com- 
mimed  most  with  the  Absolute  Ood.  Our 
Lord's  most  special  war  was,  wo  may  truly 
say,  waged  against  the  legal  and  formal 
spirit;  His  most  special  teaching  was  the 
sweetness  of  the  spiritual  liberty  conferred 
by  the  yoke  which  was  easy  and  the  burden 
which  was  light. 

We  have  not  pretended  in  these  few  pages 
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to  follow  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  through 
his  BtrikiDg,  but,  we  venture  to  think,  m 
some* respects  defective  argument,  because 
we  thought  we  could  avail  ourselves  better 
of  his  fine  criticisms  and  noble  thoughts  in 
another  way.  But  we  cannot  conclude  with- 
out expressing  our'heartj  delight  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  essay  evidently  so  thoroughly 
independent  of  itll  special  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence, and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
true  historic  spirit,  which  is  yet  entirely  free 
from  the  irrational  assumptions  by  which  the 
method  falsely  called  "  historic  ^^  has  recently 
been  marked.  We  shall  look  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  begun  by  this  thought- 
ful and  delicate  c^ticism,  with  the  deepest 
interest  Indeed,  sincerely  as  we  admire 
this  preliminary  essay,  we  imagine  that  the 
theological  inferences  which  the  author  has 
yet  to  give  us  must  be  as  full  of  new  histor- 
ical criticism,  and  fuller  of  moral  power  for 
the  majority  of  readers,  than  the  introduc- 
tory investigation  itself. 


Abt.  Yl.—The  Poems  and  Fables  cf  Rob- 
ert Henry  scn^  now  Jirst  Collected,  with 
Notes^  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  By 
David  Laing.     Edinburgh,  1865. 

Wb  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Laing  for 
an  elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  one  of 
our  early  Scottish  poets,  whose  compositions 
have  never  hitherto  been  collected,  and  have 
not  consequently  been  known  eo  widely  or 
appreciate  so  well  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
The  volume  of  Henryson's  poems  lately 
published  is  a  fitting  companion  to  those  on 
which  the  same  editor  formerly  bestowed  so 
much  care  and  diligence,  in  the  hope,  which 
has  not  been  frustrated,  that  they  might 
form  the  best  monument  that  could  be  erect- 
ed to  the  genius  of  Dunbar.  The  works  of 
these  two  poets,  illustrated  with  all  the  an- 
tiquarilCh  learning,  patriotic  Eeal,  and  sound 
judgment  for  which  Mr.  Laing  is  distin- 
guished, must  be  allowed  to  present  a  vivid 
as  well  as  faithful  picture  of  Scottish  man- 
ners and  character  during  an  eventful  period, 
and  to  afford  proofs  of  intellectual  and  poet- 
ical power  of  which  any  nation  might  well  be 
proud.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  announced 
that  Mr.  Laing  has  in  preparation  an  edition 
of  the  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  with 
Notes  and  a  biographical  Memoir.  If  we 
could  hope,  after  Uiat,  for  an  edition  of  Gawin 
Douglas,  our  satisfaction  would  be  complete. 
But  we  must  not  be  unreasonable. 

However  much,  like  others  of  our  coun- 
trj^men^  we  may  be  disposed  to  prefer  Scot- 
land to  truth,  we  canpot  venture  to  compare 
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any  of  our  Scottish  poets  to  Chaucer.  Dun- 
bar is  the  greatest  name  that  we  can  boast ; 
yet  even  he,  whatever  he  might  have  done 
— and  no  one  that  knows  him  oan  dispute 
his  mastery  over  all  the  chords  of  the  hu- 
man heart — ^has  achieved  nothing  that  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  ^'  Canterbury 
Tales."  But  laying  Chaucer  aside,  as  one 
of  those  exceptions!  men  who  surpass  the 
ordinary  limits  of  human  genius,  we  think 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  centuries,  during  which  her  na- 
tional literature  could  be  expected  to  flou> 
ish,  that  is,  between  her  victory  at  Bannock- 
burn  and  her  defeat  at  Flodden,  Scotland 
produced  a  series  of  poets  who  display  great- 
er vigour  and  versatilitv,  both  of  thought  and 
language,  than  any  which  England  haa  to 
show  for  the  whole  period  between  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  and  the  EeformatioD. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Scottish 
throne  must  have  given,  by  his  example  as 
well  as  by  his  influence,  a  strong  impulse  to 
learning  and  literature ;  and  the  tastes,  and 
even  the  failings,  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, or  at  least -of  James  III.,  would  tend 
to  encourage  some  of  those  pursuits  which 
are  alien  to  the  passions  and  habita  of  a  rude 
and  violent  race.  But  the  culminating  point 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  poetry  is  the  reign 
of  James  I V .,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  wno 
lived  on  amicable  terms  with  his  nobles,  and 
who  was  thus  enabled,  thou^  for  too  short 
a  period,  to  maintain  a  spleodid  Court  and 
to  rule  over  a  united  people,  with  a  magnifi- 
cence and  authority  highly  &vourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  refined  arts.  In  certain 
stages  of  society,  the  best  or  only  patronage 
of  literature  has  been  found  at  the  Courts 
of  kings.  The  poet  must  always  have  a  pa- 
tron of  some  kind :  the  singer  must  have  an 
audience,  to  inspire,  to  applaud,  and  to  re- 
ward him.  The  requisite  encouragement 
may  come  from  the  many  or  from  the  few. 
The  patron  may  be  an  Augustus,  or  a  Mae- 
cenas, or  it  may  be  Demus  himself.  It  may 
be  even  a  religious  sect  or  a  political  &ction. 
Sometimes  the  highest  genius  must  look  for 
its  admirers  in  an  uxiknown  future,  or  in 
those  whom  it  slowly  trains  to  understand 
its  productions  by  its  own  efforts ;  while  in 
other  cases  the  powers  of  the  poet  may  be  in 
such  happy  accordance  with  the  universal 
sympathies  of  mankind,  that  his  works  find 
an  instant  admittance  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  both  high  and  low.  It  is  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable  to  have  a  rich  and  ad- 
miring public  who  will  buy  so  many  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  volume  in  a  week.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  for  the  author's  genius  or 
fame  that  he  should  have  a  smaller  and  more 
select,  though  still  a  remunerative  body  of 
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supporters.  But  suoh  mines  of  wealth  are 
unknown  in  ruder  times,  and  the  poet  who 
then  desires  to  excel  and  to  find  a  living  in 
his- art,  must  seek  his  sphere  of  exertion 
either  in  the  halls  of  nobles,  or  in  the  fuller 
union  which  a  Court  presents  of  wealth  and 
splendour  with  leisure  and  refinement. 

The  brilliant  reicn  of  Edward  III.  had 
been  the  means  of  developing  in  England 
the  powers  of  Chaucer  and  Gower ;  and  the 
position  and  influence  of  James  IV.  in  Scot- 
land was  in  many  respects  similar.  The 
Scottish  Augustan  age,  thus  interposed  be- 
tween the  times  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
served  in  a  great  degree  to  keep  alive  the 
lustre  of  Anglican  literature  during  the  deep 
gloom  which  was  cast  upon  it  in  England  by 
the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  the 
horrors  of  civil  war. 

In  the  interesting  Supplement  which  Mr. 
Laing  has -just  added  to  his  edition  of  Dun- 
bar, we  have  extracts  from  Mr.  Bergenroth^s 
Calendar  of  Spanish  Letters,  recently  pub- 
lished, which  afford  a  fuller  and  even  more 
favourable  view  of  the  character  of  James 
IV.  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  had. 
The  information  is  supplied  by  a  report  or 
despatch  addressed  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Castille,  in  the  year  1498,  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Ayala,  who  had  been  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, and  knew  the  country  well,  and  who 
was  then  living  in  London  on  account  of  bad 
health.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  some  ex- 
tracts from  this  interesting  document.  It 
seems  to  bear  indisputable  testimony  to  the 
King's  remarkable  attainments  as  a  linguist, 
to  his  habits  of  reading  and  reflection,  his 
religious  feelings,  his  truthfulness,  his  hu- 
manity, his  activity,  and  his  temperance.  It 
speaks,  not  with  certainty,  but  perhaps  too 
sanguinely,  of  his  having  given  up  his  love- 
making,  '*  as  well  from  fear  of  God,  as  from 
fear  of  scandal  in  this  world. '*  But  it  too 
truly  depicts  his  military  qualities :  ^'  He  is 
courageous,  even  more  so  than  a  king  should 
be.''  "He  is  not  a  good  oaptain,«because 
he  begins  to  fight  before  he  has  given  his  or- 
ders." *'  He  loves  war  so  much  that  I  fear, 
judging  by  the  provocation  he  receives,  the 
peace  (with  England)  will  not  last  long.^' 

-It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  descant  on 
the  poetical  character  of  Dunbar,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  product 
of  the  Court  of  James  lY.  His  merits 
are  known  to  all  his  countrymen  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  their  native  litera- 
ture. But  those  who  may  wish  to  see  the 
theme  done  ample  justice  to,  may  refer  back, 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  we  are  now 
discussing,  to  an  admirable  criticism  on  the 
greatest  of  early  Scottish  poets,  which  ap- 
peared iu  Blackwood's  Magazine^  on  occa- 


sion of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Laing's  edi- 
tion of  Dunbar,  and  which  no  one  can  fail 
to  ascribe  to  the  only  writer  who  was  capa- 
ble of  producing  it. 

Henryson,  though  contemporary  with  Dun- 
bar during  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives, 
may  be  held  to  have  preceded  him  in  his  ca- 
reer as  a  poet  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
alike  unknown ;  but  we  may  assign  the  first 
of  these  events  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  the  second  to  that  of  James  lY.  The 
only  authentic  particulars  of  his  personal 
history  are  these — 1st,  That  in  September, 
1462,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Glasgow,  being 
then  described  as  Master  Robert  Henryson, 
Licentiate  in  Arts  and  Batchelor  in  Decrees ; 
a  fact  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Laing,  and  serving  to  fix  an  impor- 
tant date  and  landmark  in  Henryson's  life ;  ^ 
2d,  That  he  was  a  notary-public,  being  so 
designed  in  three  deeds  dated  at  Dunferm- 
line in  1478,  and  recorded  in  the  Chartula- 
ry  of  that  town ;  M,  That  he  died  shortly 
before  1606,  as  Dunbar  in  his  "  Lament  for 
the  Death  of  the  Makaris,"  composed  in  that 
year,  speaks  of  him  as  recently  dead  in  Dun- 
fermline, with  which  place  he  thus  appears 
to  have  been  permanently  eonnected.  All 
the  other  allegations  or  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  ^regarding  him  are  apocryphaL 
Even  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  school- 
master rests  on  no  other  evidence  than  his 
being  so  described  in  the  edition  of  his  Fa- 
bles, printed  in  1670.  Any  further  infor- 
mation connected  with  his  character  or  his- 
tory must  be  derived  from  his  owt  writings, 
and  can  only  be  of  a  very  general  kind. 
But  we  may  thence  gather  that  he  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  taste,  that  he  had  a 
love  for  nature,  and  a  sense  of  humour,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  he  was,  what  we 
should  wish  him  to  be,  of  a  patriotic  spirit 
a  kindly  heart,  and  a  gentle  disposition. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  him,  with  these 
qualities,  passing  a  useful  and  quiet  life  in 
the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  what  had 
been  the  occasional  residence  and  the 
frequent  burying-place  of  Scotland's  kings ; 
studying  and  meditating  under  the  shadow 
of  that  magnifieent  monastery,  of  which  the 


*  It  seems  worfehy  of  being  here  mentioned  that 
Bishop  Elphinstone,  so  distinguished  afterwards  ia 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country,  seems  to 
have  taken  his  Master's  degree  at  Glasgow  in  the 
same  year  (1462),  and  H  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
two  excellent  men  were  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Elphinstone,  who  survived  Henryson,  died  in  1514, 
and  thus  lived  to  lament  the  issue  of  that  war  with 
England  which  he  had  endeavoured  by  his  counsels 
to  prevent. — Innes^s  SkeUhea^  p.  262. 
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noble  remains  are  still  standing,  Uf  tell  of 
its  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur,  and  which, 
we  trust,  contributed  in  its  better  days  to 
the  dififusiont>f  piety  and  learning  thronehout 
the  fertile  district  in  which  it  was  set  down. 
We  see  not  a  few  proofs  in  Henryson's 
poems  that  he  drew  inspiration  both  from 
the  religio  loci  that  hallowed  the  spot,  and 
from  the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  that 
there  surrounded  him. 

The  middle  and  later  periods  of  Henry- 
son's  life  may  in  some  degree  have  been 
clouded  by  the  public  calamities  which  dis- 
coloured the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  which 
terminated  the  life  of  that  monarch,  while 
contending  with  a  rebellion  in  which  his  own 
son  stood  in  arms  against  him ;  and  the 
poems  now  before  us  seem  in  several  parts 
to  have  received  a  melancholy  tinge  from  the 
social  disorders  which  such  events  must  have 
tended  to  produce.  But  we  hope  that  he 
lived  to  see,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  a 
brighter  sky  opening  under  the  new  reign, 
and  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
progress  of  national  improvement,  of  which 
the  foundations  were  laid  in  his  time,  though 
the  finishing  of  the  work  was  for  an  interval 
delayed.    • 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  some  of 
the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  Hen- 
ryson's  lifetime,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  invention  of  printing  was  matured  in 
Germany  about  the  time  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  University  of  G-las- 
gow ;  and  considering  the  peace  that  pre- 
vailed with  England,  and  the  intercourse 
that  was  maintained  with  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
he  should  not,  before  he  died,  have  enjoyed 
the  new  pleasure  of  reading  some  printed 
books.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  under 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  that  great  charter 
of  the  tenant-farmers  was  made  the  law  of 
the  land,  to  which  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Scotland  has 
since  been  eminently  indebted.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  1449,  c.  18,  ordained,  ^' for  the 
safetie  and  favour  of  ihs  puir  people  that 
labouris  the  ground^^^  (we  borrow  the  words 
and  spelling  of  the  little  Seets  Acts), 

^  that  they  and  all  nthens  that  hes  taken,  or 
sail  take  laodes,  in  time  to  come  fra  Lordes, 
and  hes  termes  and  zeires  thereof,  that,  suppose 
the  Lordes  sell  or  annaly  that  land  or  Lmdes, 
the  takers  sail  remaine  with  their  tackes,  anto 
the  ischew  of  their  termes,  quhais  handos  that 
ever  thay  hndes  cum  to,  for  siklike  maill  as 
they  tooke  them  for." 

In  a  later  period  of  the  century,  the  fifth 
Parliament  of  James  lY.  (1494,  c.  54) 
ordered^ 


Hhrow  all  the  realme,  that  all  Baronnes  and 
Free-haldersthat  ar  of  substance  put  their  eldest 
sonnesand  aires  to  the  sob  ales,  fra  they  be  sex  or 
nine  zeires  of  age,  and  till  remaine  at  the  gram- 
mar schules,  qubill  they  be  competentlie  founded 
and  have  perfite  La  tine  ;  and  thereafter  to  re- 
maine three  zeirs  at  the  schules  of  Art  and  jure, 
swa  that  they  may  have  knawledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  lawes:  Throw  the  quhilks 
justice  may  remaine  universally  throw  all  the 
realme :  Swa  that  they  that  ar  Schireffes  and 
Judges  Ordinares  under  the  Kingis  Hienesse 
may  have  kuawledge  to  doe  justice,  that  the 
puir  people  sulde  have  na  neede  to  seek  our 
Soveraine  Lordis  principal  Auditour  for  ilk 
small  injurie :  And  qubat  Baronne  or  Free- 
halder  of  substance  that  haldis  not  his  sonne  at 
the  schules  as  said  is,  havand  na  lauchfnl  es- 
soinzie,  bot  failzies  herein,  fra  kuawledge  may 
be  gotten  thereof,  he  shall  pay  to  the  King  the 
summe  of  twentie  pound." 

This  Act  must  be  considered  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  national  education  in  one 
most  essential  point ;  for  if  the  education  of 
the  poor  be  important,  it  is  of  at  least  equal 
importance  that  there  be  an  adequate  educa- 
tion of  the  rich,  and  this  not  only  for  their 
own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  their  poorer 
neighbours,  whose  character  and  welfare  can- 
not fail  to  be  influenced  bythose  above  them, 
and  to  suffer  from  their  ignorance  and  vice. 
If  Henryson  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  if,  as 
we  suppose,  he  survived  to  see  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  under  which  the  nobility 
and  landed  men  were  likely  to  be  best  re- 
claimed from  a  state  of  rude  and  lawless 
violence,  the  change  must  have  been  regarded 
by  him  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  with 
the  best  hopes  for  the  future  fate  of  his 
native  land.  It  should  perhaps  be  kept  in 
view,  as  illustrating  Henryson's  position,  that 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
the  shire  of  Fife,  was  exempt  from  some 
evils  to  which  other  districts  were  exposed. 
Inaccessible  to  a  foreign  foe,  except  under 
circumstances  of  the  utmost  national  pros- 
tration, and  protected  by  interposed  tracts 
of  land  from  those  constant  inroads  which 
disturbed  and  impoverished  the  more  im- 
mediate neighbours  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  Highlands  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
English  border  on  the  other,  the  county,  or, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  the  Kingdom  of  Fife, 
flourished  abundantly  both  in  agriculture 
and  in  commerce.  It  would  appear  that 
some  Celtic  mountaineers  still  lingered,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  among  the  Ochils ;  but 
this  remnant  of  an  ancient  race  were  not 
near  enough,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
strong  enough,  to  do  much  harm  either  to  the 
lands  or  boroughs  of  Fife,  where  there  was 
no  want  of  a  manly  and  warlike  population, 
or  of  the  strong  hand  of  authority,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.    We  may  therefore 
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infer  that  Henryson's  life  was  passed  amidst 
a  comparatiye  degree  of  peace  and  local 
prosperity,  from  which  he  might  look  out 
with  calmer  feelings  on  the  disorders  that 
prevailed  elsewhere.  He  possessed,  it  is 
clear,  sufficient  means  to  save  him  from  the 
degradation  of  complaining  to  any  patron  of 
inadequate  support,  and  soliciting  a  more 
competent  provision ;  and  he  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  leisure  from  professional 
or  official  duties  to  be  able  to  find  pleasure 
for  himself  and  his  friends  in  the  composition 
of  those  poems  which  now  for  the  first  time 
have  had  justice  done  them,  by  being  pre- 
sented to  his  countrymen  in  a  suitable  and 
accessible  shape. 

Some  of  Henryson's  works  are  so  well 
known  that  they  need  no  introduction  or 
recommendation  here.     His  "Bobene  and 
Makyne,"  a  pretty  and  pleasing  commentary 
on  the  old  adage,  '^  He  that  will  not  when 
he  may,"  etc.,  is  included  by  Campbell  in 
his  Speeimeffis  of  the  British  Poets,  and  is 
described  1)y  him  "  as  the  first  known  pastor- 
alf  and  one  of  the  best,  in  a  dialect  rich  with 
the  favours  of  the  pastoral,   muse."     His 
'*  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  written  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Chaucer's  ''  Troilus  and  Cres- 
seid,"  has  been  often  printed  along  with  the 
works  of  the  English  poet,  and  has  been 
mistaken,  even  by  modem  critics  of  taste, 
for  the  production  of  Chaucer  himself  Ood- 
win,  who  has  fully  examined  both  of  these 
poems,  does  justice  to  Henryson's  merits, 
and  in  some  respects  gives  him  even  the  pre- 
ference over  his  master.     But  his  disappro- 
bation and  dbgust  are  excited  by  the  catas- 
trophe of   Henryson's  addition,  in  which 
Cresseid,  having  been  smitten  with  leprosy, 
is  represented  as  seeking  aid,  like  a  common 
beggar,  and  receiving  an  ^^almous"  from 
her  old  lover,  along  with  the  other  "  Upper 
folk."     Though  there  may  be  some  trudi  in 
this  criticism,  yet  it  seems  to  border  on  an 
excess  of  fastidiousness.  Cresseid,  as  painted 
by  Chaucer,  is  an  odious  character,  and  we 
do  not  grudge  that  she  should  be  deprived  of 
that  beauty  of  which  she  had  made  so  evil  a 
use.     But  the  kind  of  poetical  justice  which 
Henryson  was  here  tempted  to  inflict  on  her 
miffht  naturally  be  su^ested  by  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote.     Lep- 
rosy, we  know,  prevailed  extensively  in  Hen- 
ryson's day,  and  Leper  or  Spittall  Houses 
were  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  several  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  and  England. 
"  There  is  reason  to  believe,"  as  Mr.  Laing 
observes,  "  that  a  spittall-house  existed  in 
Dunfermline,  which  may  have  affi>rded  Hen- 
ryson an  opportunity  of  personally  witnessing 
the  victims  of  this  frightful  malady."     The 
most  noted  of  those  who  sufiered  from  the 


disease  hi  Scotland  was  Bobert  the  Bruce, 
who  was  buried  at  Dunfermline,  and  the 
memory  of  whose  fate  must  have  been  fresh 
in  that  plaee  in  Henryson's  time.  The  poet 
might  thus  be  led  to  tiiink  it  not  undignified 
that  the  foreign  wanton  should  be  struck 
down  with  that  visitation  which  had  not 
spared  the  best  and  greatest  of  Scotland's 
sovereigns. 

The  manner  of  Troilus'  meeting  with 
Cresseid,  and  his  shadowy  reminiscence  of 
her  features,  though  without  a  recognition  of 
her  identity,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings when  he  afterwards  learns  who  she  is, 
are  described  by  Henryson  with  delicacy  and 
tenderness : — 

*^  Seeing  that  companie  they  come  all  with  ane 
stevin, 
They  gave  ane  cry,  and  schnik  coppis  gude 
epeid : 
Said,   'Worthy    lordis,  for  Goddis   lufe   of 
Hevin, 
To  us  Upper,  part  of  your  almous  deed :  ' 
Than  to  thair  cry  noble  Troylas  taik  heed, 
Having  piety,  neir  by  the  place  can  pass, 
^  Quhair  Cresseid  sat,  not  witting  quhat  echo 
was. 

*'  Than  upon  him  scho  kest  up  baith  her  ene, 
And  with  ane  blonk  it  come  into  his  thocht, 
That  he  sum  time  befoir  her  face  had  seen, 
Bot  scho  was  in  sicplye  heknewhernocht; 
Yit  than  her  laik  into  his  mind  it  brocht 
The  sweet  visage,  and  amorous  blenking 
Of  fair  Cresseid,  snmtime  his  awin  darling. 

"  Na  wonder  was,  suppose  in  mind  that  he 
Tuik  her  figure  sa  sone,  and  lo  I  now  qnhy? 
The  idol  of  ane  thing  in  case  may  be 
Sae  deep  imprentit  in  the  fantasy, 
That  it  deludis  the  wittis  outwardly. 
And  sa  appeiris  in  forme  and  lyke  estate 
Within  the  mind  as  it  was  figurate. 

"  Ane  spark  of  lufe  than  till  his  heart  cuM 
spring, 
And  kendlit  all  his  body  in  ane  fire, 
With  bait  fever,  ane  sweit  and  trimbilling 
Him  tuik  quhyle  he  was  ready  to  expire  : 
To  heir  his  schield  his  breist  began  to  tire, 
Within  ane  quhyle  he  changit  mony  hew. 
And  nevertheless  not  ane  ane  other  knew. 

Here  is  the  last  scene  of  the  story,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  poem : — 

'*  Quhen  this  was  said,  with  paper  scho  sat  doun, 
And  on  this  maneir  made  hir  Testament : 
'  Heir  I  beteich  my  corps  and  carioun 
With  wormis  and  with  tiudis  to  be  rent ; 
My  cop  and  clapper,  and  mine  ornament, 
And  all  my  gold,  the  Upper  folk  shall  have, 
Quhen  I  am  deid[,  to  burie  me  in  grave. 

**  *  This  royall  ring,  set  with  this  ruby  reid, 
Qubilk  Troylus  in  drowrie  to  me  send. 
To  him  agane  I  leif  it  quhan  I  am  deid. 
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To  make  my  cairfhll  deid  unto  him  k6nd : 
Thus  I  conclude  schortlie  and  make  ane  end ; 
My  spreit  I  leif  to  Diane,  quhair  scbo  dwellis, 
To  walk  with  her  in  waiat  woddis  and  wellis. 

**  *'  O  DiomeidI  thon  hast  baith  broohe  and  belt 
Qahilk  Troylns  gave  me  in  takning 
Of  his  trew  lufe' — ^andwitii  ti^at  wordscho 
Bwelt ; 
And  sone  ane  lipper  man  tuik  of  the  ring, 
Syne  bnryit  hir  withouten  tarying : 
To  Troylns  fhrthwith  the  ring  he  bair, 
And  of  Oresseid  the  deith  he  can  declair. 

^  Qahen  he  had  heard  her  greit  infirmity, 

Her  legaeie  and  lamentatioun, 
And  how  she  endit  in  sic  poverty, 
He  swelt  for  wo,  and  fell  doun  in  ane  swonn  : 
For  greit  sorrow  his   heart  to  hirst  was 
boon; 
Siching  fall  sadlie,  said,  ^  I  can  no  more, 
8cho  was  untrue,  and  wo  is  me  therefore.' " 

The  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  is  another 
elaborate  poem  by  Henryson^  which  is  leas 
known,  and  perhaps  less  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, though  it  contains  some  things  that  are 
curious,  both  as  regards  the  views  of  science 
then  prevailing,  and  the  aspect  in  which  the 
incidents  related  presented  themselves  to  the 
poet^s  mind.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is 
mainly  taken  from  Boethius's  Consolation  cf 
Philosophy^  and  its  details  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  some  of  Booth ius's  commenta- 
tors, of  whom  Mr.  Laing  shows  that  one 
mentioned  by  Henryson,  namely,  **  Doctour 
Nicholas,'^  was  not,  as  Dr.  Irving  supposed, 
Nicholas  Crescius  of  Florence,  but  an  Eng- 
lishman, Nicholas  Trivetus,  a  monk  of  the 
Dominican  order.  Trivetus^s  Gloss  upon 
Boethius's  treatise  is  included  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Books  existing  in  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral in  the  year  1432,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  ancient  register  of  that  bishopric,  and  of 
which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Mr.  Innes's  Scotland  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Orpheus  is  described  by  Henryson  as  the 
son  of  Phoebus  and  the  Muse  Calliope,  to 
whom  Erudices,  the  Queen  of  Thrace,  makes 
a  proposal  of  marriage : — 

"  Between  Orpheus  and  fair  Erndioes, 

Fra  thay  war  weddit,  on  fra  day  to  day, 
The  lowe  of  lof  couth  kendill  and  encress. 
With  myrth,  blythnesa,  gret  plesance,  and 

gret  play 
Off  warldly  joye :  allace,  qnhat  sail  we  say  ? 
Like  till  a  flonr  that  pleasandly  will  spring, 
Qahilk  fiidis  sone,  and  endis  with  murnyngi 

"  I  say  this  by  Erudices  the  Queen, 

Quhilk  walkit  furth  in  till  a  May  mornyng. 
And  with  a  maiden  in  a  meadow  green. 
To  tak  the  dew,  and  see  the  floaris  spring ; 
Qnhar  in  a  sohaw,  nere  by  this  lady  ying, 


A  bnsteouss  herd,  callit  Arystyus, 
Kep  and  his  beastis,  lay  under  a  buss. 

'^  And  quhen  he  saw  this  lady  solitair, 

Barefute,  with  sohankis  quhytar  than  the 
snaw, 
Prikkit  with  lust,  he  thocht  withouten  mair, 
Her  till  oppress,  and  till  hir  can  ho  draw : 
Dredand  for  scaith  soho  fled,  quhen  soho 
him  saw ; 
And  as  scho  ran  all  barefnt  on  ane  buss, 
Scho  strampit  on  a  serpent  venomuss.^' 

The  bite  proves  mortal,  and  Orpheus  then 
sets  forth  on  an  expedition  *'  to  seek  his  wife,'* 
and  commences  his  inquiries  in  the  upper 
regions.  He  searches  for  her  in  vain  through 
all  the  planets,  but  with  this  indirect  benefit, 
that  he  picks  up  by  the  way  a  more  com* 
plete  knowledge  of  music  than  he  had  pre- 
viously possessed.  The  scientific  views  he 
thus  obtains  are  very  technically  described, 
in  conformity  with  the  system  which  then 
prevailed  among  musicians,  though  the  poet 
IS  at  pains  to  declare  that  he  himself  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  could  never  sing 
a  note. 

Orpheus  then  proceeds  on  his  errand,  by 
many  streets  and  ready  ways  through  the 
realms  of  space,  till  at  the  last  he  arrives  at 
the  infernal  regions,  where  the  story  is  car- 
ried on  through  its  usual  incidents,  which 
we  need  not  here  insert. 

Some  of  the  shorter  poems  of  Henryson 
are  well  known  by  having  been  inserted  in 
popular  extracts  from  Scottish  poetry.  The 
»*  Abbey  Walk  "  and  the  "  Bloody  Serk  "  are 
excellent  compositions  of  their  kind ;  the  one 
a  good  specimen  of  those  moral  meditations 
of  whioh  the  older  poets  are  fond,  and  the 
other  an  early  example  of  the  more  polished 
form  of  ballad  poetry. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting of  all  Henryson's  writings  are  his 
"  Moral  Fables  of  ^sop,"  now  for  the  first 
time  made  available  to  modem  readers  in  a 
complete  form.  A  few  of  them  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Selections  of  Lord  Hailes  and 
others,  and  a  reprint  of  Andro  Hart's 
edition  of  1621  was  issued  in  1832  to  the 
members  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  late  Dr.  Irving.  This  last 
book,  of  course,  though  available  to  the 
favoured  few,  and  highly  useful  as  a  pioneer 
to  other  efforts,  left  the  work,  aa  far  as  the 
million  was  concerned,  in  that  position 
which,  as  Coleridge  said  of  some  of  h!s  pro- 
ductions, is  as  good  as  manuscript.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  our  national  taste  that 
such  should  have  been  the  case,  and  it  must 
now  strike  us  with  some  shame  that  in  this 
way  the  French  and  German  antiquaries, 
who  have  studied  this  branch  of  literature 
with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  have 
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never  become  acquainted  wiUi  these  Fables, 
which  are  perhaps  the  earliest,  and  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  best  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  by  British  writers  to  give  a 
poetical  dress  to  this  favourite  class  of 
fictions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  from 
what  sources  Henryson  must  have  derived 
his  sets  of  the  stories  which  he  has  here  con- 
verted into  poems.  In  looking  into  this 
question,  we  must  keep  in  view  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Laing's  conjecture,  which  we  are 
quite  disposed  to  adopt,  these  Fables  must 
have  been  composed  about  the  year  1480,  or 
at  least  before  1488,  as  they  seem  to  refer 
frequently  to  the  disorders  of  the  country 
which  prevailed  in  the  later  years  of  James 
III.,  and  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  acces- 
sion of  his  illustrious  successor.  We  are 
thus  led  to  examine  the  state  of  the  literary 
resources  which  were  accessible  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  middle-age  bibliography  of  the  .ZESsop- 
ean  Fables  is  somewhat  complicated  and  ob- 
scure ;  but  a  few  points  are  well  fixed : — 

1.  ^sop,  if  he  ever  existed,  seems  to  have 
left  no  written  compositions  of  his  own; 
but  the  fictions  that  were  orally  current 
under  his  name  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  in  some  cases  em- 
bodied in  verse.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  versifiers  was  Babrius,  a  Greek  poet, 
whose  age  has  been  variously  placed  by  the 
critics  at  different  periods  between  the  time 
of  Julius  CaBsar  and  of  Alexander  Severus. 
These  Fables  of  Babrius  seem  in  process  of 
time  to  have  been  transposed^  as  Mr.  Bayes 
would  have  called  it,  by  the  Eastern  monks 
and  rhetoricians,  who  supplied  the  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and  other 
febles  were,  no  doubt,  added  by  them  from 
traditional  sources.  The  Oreek  .ffisop,  thus 
miscellaneously  compiled,  made  its  way  into 
Western  Europe,  and  besides  being  fre- 
quently translated,  came  ultimately  to  be 
printed  in  Greek  from  various  manuscripts. 
Bentley,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  was  the 
first  to  discover  among  these  prosaic  pro« 
ductions  the  disfecti  membra  poetcBy  and  to 
point  at  Babrius  as  the  probable  source  from 
which  they  were  derived;  and  this  con« 
jecture  was  ultimately  confirmed,  upon  the 
discovery,  in  1842,  of  a  manuscript  of  Ba- 
brius ^in  the  monastery  of  St.  Laura  on 
Mount  Athos,  the  result  of  a  mission  sent 
out  by  the  French  Minister  of  Instruction 
for  the  discovery  of  similar  remains.  This 
elegant  and  pleasing  poet  is  now  accessible 
in  various  forms,  and  in  particular  in  the 
delightful  edition  published  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Corhewall  Lewis. 


2.  The  Greek  fiibles  thus  collected  or 
concocted  in  the  East,  came  soon,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and 
among  their  translators  we  find'  the  name  of 
Romulus,  who,  in  some  editions  of  his  &bles, 
is  represented  as  an  emperor  who  had  pre- 
pared the  book  for  the  instruction  of  his  son 
Tiberinus.  This,  of  course,  is  itself  a  fable ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Romulus,  whose 
age  is  quite  unknown,  except  that  it  most 
have  preceded  the  eleventh  century,  was  a . 
myth  or  pseudonyme.  But  it  is  here  remark- 
able that,  while  Romulus  professes  to  have 
made  his  translation  from  the  Greek,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  author,  whoever  he 
was,  had  before  him  a  manuscript  of  Ph8&- 
drns,  though  no  such  manuscript  was  pub- 
lished or  kcLOwu  to  learned  men  till  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Latin 
classic  was  for  the  first  time  edited  by 
Pittheus  in  1596.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  books  shows  numerous  passages  in  Rom- 
ulus's  pijose  which  are  manifestly  borrowed 
either  directly  or  at  second-hand  from  Fhsd- 
drus's  verse.  We  have  thus  the  singular 
coincidence,  as  to  these  Fables,  that  the  cur- 
rent prose  editions,  Greek  and  Latin,  were 
made  up  of  materials  taken  from  the  lost 
poets  Babrius  and  Phssdrus,  whose  original 
productions  were  afterwards,  and  one  of  them 
at  so  late  a  period,  recovered  and  made 
public. 

8.  Romulus,  the  prose  fabulist,  who  thus 
became  current  in  Western  Europe, 'was 
himself  translated  or  "  transversed "  by 
various  hands.  One  of  the  earliest  of  those 
who  thus  dealt  with  him  goes  sometimes  by 
the  name  of  Nevelet's  Anonymus,  being  so 
cited  in  Nevelet's  edition  of  ^sop  of  1610 ; 
but  he  is  supposed  by  M.  Robert,  and 
J.  Grimm  after  him,  to  have  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Galfredus  or  Gkoffirey.  This  poet, 
who  must  have  lived  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  century,  turned  a  great  part  of  Rom- 
ulus's  prose  into  Latin  elegiacs.*  Galfredus, 
or  the  Anonymus  of  Nevelet,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another  writer,  who  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Anonymus  of  Nilant, 
and  who  wrote  fableg  in  prose,  which  seem 
to  be  a  mere  corruption  of  Romulus's  Latin. 

4.  There  seems  reason  to  think  that 
Romulus's  fables  had  at  an  early  period  been 
translated  into  English.  Some  of  bis  com- 
mentators say  that  *^  Rex  Angliss  Afferus  '^ 
ordered  ^sop  to  be  translated  from  Latin 
into  English,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  on 

*  These  elegiacs,  though  geoerallj  poor  enough, 
contain  one  good  line,  that  has  been  quoted  as  a 
maxim : 

Alteriw  non  nV,  gut  nnu  em  potest, 
— **  Let  no  one  be  another's  who  can  live  and  be 
his  own." 
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the  strength  of  such  statements,  that  Kine 
Alfred  had  done  so.  But  there  is  no  good 
evidenee  of  that  fact,  and  the  French  poetess 
Marie,  who  flourisheid  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, while  she  says  that  she  translated  her 
fables  out  of  English,  gives  the  name  of  her 
English  author  as  King  Henry;  nor  b  it 
indeed  very  likely  that  she  could  have  un- 
derstood the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Alfred,  which 
was  materially  different  from  the  English 
of  Marie's  time.  Marie's  words  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Pnr  amnr  le  cumte  Wiliaamc^ 
Le  plas  Taillant  de  eest  royanme, 
H'entremis  de  cest  livre  feire, 
E  de  PAngleiz  en  Roman  treire, 
•  Ysopet  apeluns  ce  livre 
Qn'il  traveilla  et  fist  escrire ; 
1^  Grin  en  Latin  le  taroa.  *- 

Li  rois  Henris  qoi  moult  I'ama 
Le  tC&nslata  puis  en  Eogleiz, 
E  jeo  I'ai  rim6  en  Fran^iz." 

5.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turieSy  being  not  long  aft^  the  times  of  the 
German  Minnesingers,  the  fables  of  iBsop, 
as  Latinised  by  Komulus  and  odiers,  were 
translated  into  some  of  the  other  vernacular 
languages  of  the  West.  In  particular, 
Marie  of  France,  already  mentioned,  versi- 
fied upwards  of  a  hundred  of  those  fables  in 
the  language  of  Northern  France.  Bonerius 
also,  a  Swiss  monk,  translated  about  the 
fiame  number  into  High  G-erman,  either  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Both  of  these  trans- 
lations, that  of  Marie  and  that  of  Bonerius, 
have  been  published  or  re-published  in  our 
own  time,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  with  considerable  interest. 

6.  Mazimus  Planudes,  a  name  often  con- 
nected with  the  ^sopean  Fables,  was  a 
Gonsttntinopolitan  monk,  whose  era  may 
be  fixed  about  the  year  1350.  He  was  long 
supposed  not  only  to  be  a  collector  or  re- 
dacieur  of  the  Greek  fables  of  JBsop,  which 
seems  to  be  the  fact,  but  also  to  be  the 
author  of  a  very  silly  and  offensive  life  of 
the  fabulist,  full  of  absurdities  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  ancient  writers,  but 
which  La  Fontaine  was  ignorant  enough  to 
consider  as  entitled  to  weight  from  the  short 
interval  that  he  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  era  of  .^op  and  that  of  Planudes, 
the  truth  being  that  the  one  is  assignable 
to  the  sixth  century  b.c„  while  the  other 
belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century  after 
Christ,  making  a  space  of  about  two  thou- 
sand years.*    The  opmion  which  ascribed 

*  "  Comme  Flannde  vivoit  dans  un  siMe  oii  la 
m^moire  des  chosea»  arriy^  i.  Esope  nc  devoit  pas 


the  Life  of  ^sop  to  Planudes  was  a  vory 
gvoss  libel  on  that  worthy  man,  who  deserves 
some  credit  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
learning,  and  against  whom  the  only  serious 
charge  that  can  be  made  is,  that  in  preserv- 
ing and  collecting  the  delightful  poems 
which  compose  the  Greek  Anthology,  he 
retrenched  too  unsparingly  some  of  ^e  im- 
proprieties with  which  he  thought  them 
disfigured.  It  was  afterwards  found  that 
Planudes  could  not  be  the  author  of  this 
obnoxious  Life  of  ^sop,  as  it  is  contained 
in  at  least  one  ms.  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Planudes's  time. 

7.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  upon  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  Fables  of  ^sop 
or  of  Bomulus  were  favourite  subjects  for  the 
operations  of  the  early  printers,  and  as  these 
printed  collections  began  to  be  made  a  little 
before  the  probable  date  of  Henryson's  com- 
positions, it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
some  of  them.. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  productions  of 
the  press  is  a  book  of  fables  printed  at 
Bamberg,  by  Albert  Pfister,  in  1461,  of 
which  a  copy  is  mentioned  by  Lessing  as 
belonging  to  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library. 
This  is  the  only  copv  known,  and  was  taken 
away  by  the  Frencn,  on  their  subjugation 
of  Germany  in  the  late  war,  and  placed  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  but  on  the 
surrender  of  Paris  in  1815  it  was  restored. 
It  is  said  to  Be  the  earliest  of  the  books 
printed  with  movable  types  which  are  il- 
lustrated with  woodcuts  containing  figures. 
When  examined  by  Lessing,  it  turned  out 
to  consist  of  the  Fables  of  Bonerius  already 
mentioned,  though  it  contains  only  eighty- 
five  out  of  the  hundred  which  Bonerius 
wrote. 

Between  1473  and  1484  there  was  printed 
at  Ulm,  by  John  Zeiner,  a  fable-book  in 
Latin  and  German,  containing  the  Fables 
of  ^sop,  Bomulus,  and  others,  the  German 
translation  being  supplied  by  Dr.  Henry 
Stemhowel.  Novelet  seems  to  have  seen 
this  curious  book,  but  being  a  Frenchman, 
ignorant  of  German,  he  could  not  derive 
much  benefit  from  it,  except  in  reference  to 
the  Latin  text. 

About  the  year  1480  there  appeared  at 
Milan  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  JSsop 
in  the  Greek  language,  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  translation  {  and  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century  various  other 
fable-books,  containing,  or  founded  on  ^sop, 
appeared  in  different  languages.  At  Devon- 
ter,  in  1490,  there  appeared  a  book  under 


6tre  ^teinte,  j*ai  era  quil  savoit  par  tradition  ce 
qa^ila  laiss^.  Dans' cette  croyanoe  je  I'ai  suiyi,'* 
etc. 
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tbe  title  JEsopuB  Moreiisatus  cum  bono 
Chmmento  ;  and  if  this  book,  as  ire  sappod^, 
agrees  with  the  Italian  eolleotions,  of  which 
ire  have  seen  one  printed  in  1517  under  the 
title,  JEsopt$8  (hnstruotus  Morailisatus  et 
Hysioriaiut  tiliimo  Impressus^  it  contained 
the  elegiac  Terses  of  Nevelet^s  Anonjmus  or 
Ghilfredns,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded. The  earliest  French  iEsop  is  said 
to  have  been  printed  soon  after  1480,  and 
in  the  same  or  the  preceding  year  Gaxton 
printed  his  .ZESsop  in  Endand.  Gaston's 
book  is  said  in  the  title  to  nave  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French ;  but  it  is  not  known 
from  what  exact  sooree  it  was  derived, 
though  it  is  by  some  believed  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  French  translation  of  the  Uhn 
i&ble-book.  A  fable-book  of  iESsop  and 
others,  in  Latin,  Own  Optimo  Commento^ 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1486,  and  four 
books  of  .^op,  with  other  fables,  translated 
into  Spanish,  were  printed  at  Saragosaa  in 
1489. 

We  have  referred  to  these  printed  fable- 
books,  not  because  there  is  any  evidence  or 
strong  probability  that  Henryson  had  seen 
any  of  them  before  composing  his  Fables, 
but  because  they  show  the  wide  popularity 
which  must  then  have  attended  that  species  of 
composition,  and  imply  that  manuscripts  of 
Latin  &bles  must  have  been  in  mu^  re- 
quest, when  we  find  the  first  printers  so 
ready  to  embark  their  labour  and  capital  in 
this  form  of  literature. 

The  Fables  of  Henryson  are  in  all  thir- 
teen in  number,  with  two  prologues ;  but 
though  they  are  designated  generally  as  the 
Fables  of  JBsop,  there  are  only  seven  of 
them  of  the  pi'^>er  JEsopean  character. 
These  are— (1.)  The  Cock  and  the  Jasp  (or 
Jewen;  (2.)  The  '<  Uplandis ''  Mouse  and 
the  BurgBss  Mouse;  (3.)  The  Dog,  the 
Sheep,  and  the  Wolf;  (4.)  The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse;  (5.)  The  Preaching  of  the  Swal- 
low; (6.)  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb;  (7.) 
The  Paddock  and  the  Mouse.  Another  of 
them,  The  Wolf  and  the  Wedder,  is  of  a 
doubtful  description. 

If  we  now  come  more  particularly  to  in- 
ouire  from  what  special  source  or  sources 
Henryson  derived  his  fables,  we  may,  in  the 
first  place,  lay  aside  Phsodrus  and  Babrius, 
of  whom  he  could  know  nothing;  and  we 
may  also  dismiss  the  Greek  .^op,  which 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  saw,  and  not 
very  likely  that  he  could  have  read.  Look- 
ing to  the  other  collections  we  have  mentioned, 
it  IS  worth  noticing  that  the  seven  fables  of 
Henmon  which  we  have  called  .^Isopean, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  Romulus,  in  Galfredus, 
in  Marie,  in  Bonerius,  and  in  Gaxton.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Henryson 


saw  Pfister's  book,  which  must  have  been 
rare  and  valuable,  and,  being  written  in 
High  German,  would  be  a  sealed  fountain 
to  most  Scotchmen;  and  Caxton's  JSsop,  as 
well  as  the  other  printed  eollections,  came 
probably  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  him.  He 
may  possibly  have  been  able  to  read  Marie 
of  France,  if  he  bad  met  with  her,  though 
her  Norman  French  would  then  be  neariy 
as  antiquated  as  it  seems  now ;  but  as  he 
says  that  he  translated  out  of  Latin,  we  may 
limit  ourselves  to  the  available  sources  in 
that  language.  Some  manuscript  copy  or 
imitation  of  Eomulns  would  l;^  common 
enough  in  the  English  monasteries,  and 
doubtless  not  unknown  in  Scotland.  We 
know  also  of  a  collection  of  stories,  includ- 
ing fables,  by  Odo  of  Cerinton,  an  English 
<7istercian  monk  of  the  end  of  itif  twelfth 
century,  from  which  Mr.  Wridit,  in  his 
selection  fbr  the  Percy  Societ^has  given 
several  extracts ;  and  among  them  we  may 
notice  the  story  or  fable,  "De  Consilio 
Murium,''  which  is  not  in  Romulus,  though 
it  is  in  some  French  collections  and  m 
Bonerius ;  and  we  may  remember  that  this 
was  the  £Eible  which  in  Henrys<Mi's  time  is 
said  to  have  gained  for  Archibald  Earl  of 
A^|us  the  name  of  Bell-the-Gat 

Where  there  is  so  much  room  for  conjec- 
ture, and  so  little  aid  to  ruide  us,  it  is 
hazardous  to  ventmie  an  opinion;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Henryson,  in 
writing  his  Fablesj  must  have  had  before 
him,  among  other  books,  the  Elegiacs  of  Gal- 
fredus, to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 
We  do  so  mainly  upon  two  pieces  of  evi- 
dence—(l.J  Henryson,  as  Mr.  Laing  ob- 
serves, embodies,  in  the  verses  of  his  first 
Prologue,  a  pentameter  line  which  belongs 
to  the  first  couplet  of  Galfredus's  Prafatio. 
Henryson  says : — 

**  With  sad  materis  some  merryness  to  ming, 
Accordis  weill,  thos  Esop  said,  I  wis, 
JOulciui  arrident  9eria  pieta  jocUy 

While  Galfredus  thus  commences : — 

*^  Ut  iavet,  ut  prosit,  conatar  pagina  prssens: 
IhttciitB  arrident  seria  pieta  jociaJ" 

(2.)  We  think  it  remarkable,  though  it  may 
seem  a  trifling  agreera^t,  that  in  Henry- 
son's  first  fable,  which  is  also  the  first  in  Gal- 
fredus, the  Scotch  poet  designates  the  pre- 
cious stone  found  by  the  Cock  as  a  Jasp^ 
which  is  also  the  word  used  by  the  Latin 
versifier,  whose  beginning  runs  thu 


*'  Dam  rigido  fodit  ore  fimum,  dnm  quieritat 
escam, 
Dam  stupet  inventa^a»7>u2^,  gallus  ait." 
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We  find  this  word  in  none  of  the  other 
oolleotions.  Romulus,  after  Phsedrus,  uses 
^*  MargarifaJ'^  Some  of  the  Jater  Latin 
translators,  "  unio."  Marie  says  "  Jams  "«. 
gemma.  Bonerius  says,  "Edel  stein," 
and  gives  his  whole  hook  that  title,  as  heing 
a  precious  possession  to  those  who  can  use 
it.  A  rythmical  Latin  fiible  in  Wright's 
collection  has  ^^predosus  lapisy^  and  Caz- 
ton  has  "  precious  stone."  That  Henryson 
should  follow  Galfredus  in  this  peculiar 
word,  and  at  the  same  time  ouote  a  pentame- 
ter that  is  found  in  his  Eledacs,  seems 
pretty  conclusive  proof  that  this  hook  was 
at  least  one  of  his  sources. 

It  is  remarkahle  in  Henryson's  Fables 
that  he  utterly  ignores  the  deformity  of  per- 
son  which  is  ascribed  to  .^op  in  the  monk- 
ish life  -of  him.  Whether  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  book,  or  had  the  good 
sense  to  f^eject  it  as  untrustworthy,  cannot 
well  be  ascertained ;  but  he  seems  not  even 
to  have  known  or  believed  that  ^sop  was 
a  Oreek  or  Asiatic.  He  thus  describes  him, 
with  somewhat  of  the  admiration  and  rev- 
erence with  which  Dante  regards  Yirgil, 
though  with  a  more  satisfactory  account  of 
his  state  in  the  other  world : — 

'^  Me  to  conserve  then  fra  the  Sannis  heat^ 

Under  the  shadow  of  ane  hawthorn  green, 
I  leanit  donn  among  the  flonris  sweet, 
Syne  ded  my  head,  and  closit  baith  my  een. 
On  sleep  I  fell  among  thir  hewis  bene. 
And  in  my  dream  methocht  cam  throw  the 

shaw 
The  fairest  man  that  ever  before  I  saw. 


''  Ane  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand  he  bare, 

Ane  swannis  pen  stikkand  under  his  ear, 

Ane  ink-home  with  ane  pretty  gilt  pennair, 

Ane  bag  of  silke,  all  at  his  belt  can  heir : 

Thus  was  he  gndelie  graithit  in  his  geir. 

Of  stature  large,  and  with  ane  fearful*  face, 

Even  quhere  I  lay  he  cam  aoe  sturdy  pace ; 

<<  And  said,  *  God  speed,  my  son ; '  and  I  was 
fain 
Of  that  couth  word,  and  of  his  company. 
With  reverence  I  salnsit  him  again, 
'Welcome, father,'  and  he  sat  donn  me  by. 
'Displease  you  nocht,  my  gnde  maister, 
thooht  I, 
Demand  your  birth,  your  faculty,  and  name, 
Quhy  ye  come  here,  or  qnhere  ye  dwell  at 
hame?' 

"  *  Hy  son,'  said  he,  '  I  am  of  gentill  blude. 
My  native  land  is  Rome,  (withonten  nay;) 
And  in  that  toun  first  to  the  sculis  I  yude, 
In  civO  law  stndyit  fbll  mony  ane  day, 
And  now  my  winning  is  in  heaven  for  ay ; 
Esop  I  hecht :  my  writing  and  my  wark 
Is  couth  and  kend  to  mony  cunning  clerk.' 

*rable. 


'^ '  O  Maister  Esope,  poet  laureate, 

God  wait  ye  are  full  dear  welcome  to  me ; 
Are  ye  not  he  that  all  thir  Fables  wrait, 
Quhilk  in  effect,  suppose  they  feignit  be. 
Are  full  of  prudence  and  morality  ? ' 
'  Fair  son,'  said  he,  *  I  am  the  samin  man.' 
God  wait  gif  that  my  hert  was  merry  than." 

The  Fables  of  Henmon,  like  most  others 
of  the  later  period  ofS;he  middle  ages,  are 
always  wound  up  with  moralities,  by  which 
the  story  is  pointed  and  improved  for  the 
benefit  of  such  readers  as  might  not  have  the 
wit  to  understand  or  apply  it  themselves. 
The  Greek  fabulists  have  short  expositions 
of  this  kind,  which  are  called,  cTri/uivdta,  and 
some  genuine  examples  of  this  are  found  in 
Babrius.  The  corresponding  Latin  word  is 
adfabukttioj  and  this  sort  of  short  moral  is 
generally  found  in  Phsedrus,  either  as  a  pre- 
face or  as  a  postscript  to  each  fable.  But  the 
middle-age  moralities  are  of  a  different  kind, 
and  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  somewhat 
singular  cause.  The  monkish  preachers, 
whether  in  this  respect  instructea  by  Aris- 
totle, or  enlightened  by  a  natural  instinct, 
seem  to  have  enlivened  their  sermons  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  fables  or  stories,  with 
the  view  of  better  securing  the  attention,  or 
the  attendance,  of  their  audience.  Some  of 
these  were  legends  from  the  lives  of  saints, 
but  sometimes  they  seem  to  have  taken  a 
wider  range,  and  to  have  made  an  excursion 
into  the  region  of  Paean  or  profane  fiction. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  would  scarcely  have 
answered  to  allow  these  embellishments  to 
retain  their  secular  character,  and  the  ex- 
pedient was  therefore  resorted  to  of  moral- 
i£ing  such  stories  into  religious  allegories. 
This  process  seems  specially  to  have  been 
employed  by  Petrus  Berchorius  of  Poitou,  a 
Benedictine  prior  at  Paris,  who  lived  about 
1362,  and  wrote  moralities  on  the  Bible,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  Gesta  Bo- 
manorum,  the  moralizations  which  we  now 
find  appended  to  that  eollection  of  narra- 
tives. We  suspect  it  will  be  found  that, 
prior  to  his  time,  the  morals  of  fables  are 
more  shortly  and  generally  expressed ;  while 
after  that  date  they  are  expanded  into  the 
sort  of  sermonizings  in  which  Henryson 
among  others  is  found  to  indulga 

The  tale  of  ''The  Dog,  the  Sheep,  and  the 
Wolf,"  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  Henry* 
son's  ooUeotion,  and  is  carefully  worked  out. 
This  fable,  we  think,  is  not  in  any  Greek 
collection,  but  it  occurs  in  Bomulus,  in 
Geoffrev,  in  Marie,  and  in  Bonerius;  and  it  is 
found  in  Phsadrus.  In  all  of  these  it  is 
simply  and  shortly  told,  with  no  detail  of 
judicial  prooedure ;  but  Henryson  has  ampli- 
fied it  in  a  way  quite  peculiar  and  character- 
istic.    Lord  Hailes  has  said  of  it  in  this 
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shape :  "  The  fable  of  « The  Dog,  the  Wolf, 
and  the  Scheip,*  contains  the  form  of  process 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Uourt.  It  is  a 
Bingalar  performance,  will  be  entertaining  to 
lawyers,  and  may,  perhaps,  suggest  some 
observations  not  to  be  found  in  books." — 
Concurring  as  we  do  in  this  view,  we  think 
we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  some  little  com- , 
mentary  on  the  tezt.# 

According  to  Henryson,  the  Dog,  wishing 
to  make  a  groundless  or  caiumnious  claim 
against  the  Sheep,  convenes  him,  not  before 
any  of  the  Civil  tribunals,  but  before  the 
Consistory  or  Ecclesiastical  Court  where  he 
expects  more  easily  to  accomplish  his  object. 
In  this  selection  the  poet  seems  to  diow 
that  he  was  of  the  same  mind  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  when  asked  by  his  friend  Walmsley  of 
Doctors^  Commons  how  he  could  possibly 
involve  his  heroine,  Irene,  in  greater  distress 
than  he  had  done  in  the  early  part  of  his 
play,  replied  that  he  could  throw  her  into 
the  Spiritual  Court.  There  ia  little  doubt 
that  in  the  middle  ages— and  perhaps  the 
tendency  continued  down  to  a  later  period — 
the  Episcopal  judicatories,  in  their  exercise 
ofoonsistorial  jurisdiction,  were  instruments 
of  considerable  oppression.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  questions  with  which  they  were  chiefly 
conversant,  the  vague  nature  of  the  principles 
involved  in  them,  as  designed  pro  salute 
anivMBy  and  not  directed  to  ordinary  matters 
of  patrimonial  interest,  and  the  exemption 
of  the  judges  from  the  usual  means  of  control 
and  remedies  of  review  were  all  calculated 
to  render  their  procedure  vexatious  and  their 
decisions  arbitrary.  Their  general  character 
is  given  by  one  who  must  have  known  them 
well — Peter  of  Blois,  who,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  was  settled  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  successively  Chancellor  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Bath  and  London.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Official  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
he  exorts  him  to  retire  from  his  office,  on  the 
ground  of  the  iniquitous  doings  which  it 
involved : — 

'^  Tota  officialis  intentio  est  ut  ad  opus  Epis- 
copi  sue  jurisdictioni  commissas  miserrimas  ones 
quasi  vice  illiua  tondeat,  emangat,  excoriet. 
.  .  .  Oause  et  jadicia,  qaibns  te  imprudenter, 
ne  dicam  Impudenter,  immisces,  potins  consae- 
tudinario  et  seoalari  jure  deciduntar.  Officlum 
officiajium  hodie  est  jara  oonfandere,  suscitare 
lites,  transactiones  resciudere,  innectere  dela- 
tionea,  supprimere  veritatem,fovere  mendacium 
qnestam  sequi,  equitatem  vendere,  inhiare  ex- 
actionibus,  versutias  concinnare.  Si  mihi  ore- 
dis,  imo  si  oredis  In  Denm,  relinque  matarias 
officium,  ministeriam  damnatioDis,  rotaro  mal- 
Oram,  at  spiritnm  vertiginis  qui  te  ad  inania 
circumvolvit.  Miserere  anime  tue  plaoens  Deo, 
ooi  placere  non  potes  cum  isto    perditionis 


officio.''— PtftW   Blsssensii    Epktolay    xxv.  p. 

44.* 

Another  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  is  given 
us  in  the  followiog  story,  told  by  Mr.  Innes 
in  his  Sketches^  and  taken  from  the  Chronicle 
of  JOanercost,  anno  1277 : — 

"  A  certain  knight  of  Robertson  had  an  estate 
in  Annandale,  the  tenants  of  which,  running 
riot  from  too  much  prosperity — pra  epibta 
laacivientea^commltted  all  sorts  of  offences, 
which  brought  them  to  the  Official's  Court, 
and  filled  the  purse  of  the  Archdeacon  with 
their  fines.  At  length  the  landlord  declared 
that  for  any  such  offences  the  tenants  should 
be  ejected  from  his  land,  which  produced  a  great 
reformation,and  a  diminution  of  the  Archdeacons 
profits.  The  Archdeacon  met  the  knight,  and 
accosting  him,  superho  tupereilio^  asked  him  who 
had  constituted  him  judge  for  the  reforming  of 
such  matters.  The  knight  replied  that  he  had 
made  the  rule  for  the  s^e  of  his  property,  and 
not  as  interfering  with  the  Churchman's  juris- 
diction, but  added, — *  I  see  if  you  can  fill  your 
bag  with  their  fines,  you  have  no  care  who  takes 
their /SOuls.'  Ad  h»o  contiouit  exactor  crim- 
inum  et  amator  transgressionnm."-(7^r(>».  Laner. 
1277. 

Lord  Medwyn,  or  whoever  else  wrote  the 
Preface  to  the  Official's  Book  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  of  opinion,  and  probably  with  reason, 
that  the  Episcopal  Courts  in  Scotland  were 
latterly,  through  the  learning  and  virtue  of 
men  like  Bishop  Elphinstone,  rescued  from 
the  odium  and  corruption  that  had  before 
attached  to  them ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  this  improvement  was  general ;  and 
the  satire  of  Henryson  would  not  probably 
have  been  directed  against  them  without  good 
grounds.  We  may  observe  that  the  eccle- 
siastical officials  always  contrived  to  make  a 
rich  harvest  out  of  the  cases  before  them,  and 
in  particular,  out  of  the  fines  and  penalties 
inflicted.  In  the  administration,  also,  of  in- 
testate successions,  they  claimed  a  handsome 
quotf  or  percentage,  out  of  the  free  executiy ; 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  this  exaction, which 
was  continued  by  the  lay  commissaries  estab- 
lished at  the  Eeformation,  was  only  finally 
abolished  in  the  present  century. 

The  subject  of  the  Dog's  action  against  the 
Sheep  is  a  loaf  of  bread  alleged  to  have  been 
lent,  and  for  which  he  demands  payment. — 
This  dispute  is  not  in  its  own  nature  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character;  but  the  Bishops' 
Courts  early  encroached  upon  the  secular 
jurisdiction  in  every  possible  way,  and  on 
every  possible  pretence.  As  Mr.  Erskine 
tells  us,"  the  clergy  had  the  address  to  estab- 
lish in  themselves  a  proper  jurisdiction,  not 

*  Quoted  from  the  Liber  OffieudU  SaneH  Andrea 
(Abbotsford  Club). 
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only  in  questions  of  tithes,  patronage,  scandal, 
breach  of  vow,  and  in  other  mattors  which 
might  with  some  propriety  be  styled  eccle- 
siastical, hut  in  every  cause  which  they  could 
find  the  smallest  colour  to  give  that  name 
to."  Even  where  the  claim  was  merely  pe- 
cuniary, and  had  no  conceivable  comiexion 
in  its  own  nature  with  the  church  or  religion, 
they  established  a  jurisdiction  in  such  suits 
as  might  be  brought  by  widows,  or  orphans, 
or  other  persona  miserabUes  who  were  sup- 
posed to  need  the  Church's  protection,— a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  explain  a  pas- 
sage in  the  quotation  we  are  about  to 
make : — 

'^  Esope  ane  tale  puttis  in  memory 

How  that  ane  Dog,  heeause  that  he wm pure, 
Gallit  ane  Sheep  to  the  Consistory 
Ane  certain  bread  Ira  him  for  to  recure : 
Ane  fraudful  Wolf  was  judge  that  time,  and  bnre 
Authority  and  jurisdiction ; 
And  on  the  Sheep  send  forth  ane  strait  Sum- 
m6n. " 

The  citation  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  we 
know,  was  made  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, which,  after  being  pronounced  and 
remaining  for  some  time  in  force,  might  be 
followed  up  by  imprisonment  and  seizure  of 
goods  by.  the  secular  authorities  : 

"  I,  Maister  Wolf,  partless  of  fraud  and  guile, 
Under  the  pains  of  high  saspensi6n, 
Of  great  cursing,  and  interdictidn, 
Schir  Sheep,  I  charge  thee  stroitly  to  com- 

peir, 
And  answer  to  ane  Dog  before  me  here. " 

The  apparitor,  or  officer  chosen  to  execute 
the  writ,  is  "  Sir  Corbie  Raven,  " — 

"  Quha  pyjvit  had  full  raony  scheipis  ee :  " 

and  he  duly  discharges  his  function  by  sum- 
moning the  Sheep  to  appear  before  the 
Wolf, 

"  Peremptourlie,  within  twa  days  or  three. " 

The  execution  is  made  before  witnesses,  and 
indorsed  upon  the  writ. 

The  clerk  of  such  courts  was  generally  a 
notary,  which  may  have  led  to  Henryson's 
having  personally  assisted  at  such  proceed- 
ings. In  this  case  the  Fox  officiates  in  that 
capacity,  while  the  Gled  and  Oraip,  i.  e.  the 
kite  and  vulture,  appear  as  Advocates  for 
the  Dog,  The  Sheep  has  no  counsel,  but 
when  called  upon  to  plead  he  makes  answer 
by  objecting  to  the  tribunal  and  whole  pro- 
ceeding— 

'<  Here  I  deelineihe  Judge,  the  time,  the  place. " 
The  mode  of  proceeding  when  a  judge  was 


thus  refused  on  the  ground  of  enmity  or 
other  personal  objection  was  very  peculiar, 
and  consisted  in  an  arbitration  between  the 
judge  and  party  to  have  the  objection  dis- 
pose of. 

This  b  explained  in  Oughton's  Ordo  Ju- 
diciorum,  a  well-known  book  of  practice 
in  Ecclesiastical  Law : — 

'*  Si  quis  fuerit  conventus  coram  Jndice,  sibi 
snspecto  ac  minus  indifferente :  Primo  et  ante 
omnia  facienda  est  Eecnsatio  in  scriptis,  conti- 
nens  specified  oansas  bujnsmodi  Recusationis  : 
Utpote  ;  Quia  Judex  est  tibi  iniroicus  (et  speci- 
ficandsB  sunt  hujusmodi  Inimicitisa)  vel  quia  est 
Consanguineus  partis  Adverssa ;'  vel  quia  lites 
et  ControversieB,  inter  se  et  Judicem  Recusatum 
pendent  (specificando  easdem)  et  similia.  Et  in 
conclusione  hujusmodi  Materia  Recusatorifle, 
tenetnr  Recusans  referre  causas  Recusationis 
hujusmodi  ctd  ArMtros.  Et  adstatim  nomi- 
nandi  sunt,  ex  parte  Recusantis  Arbitri  duo  vel 
tres  Probi  viri,  et  Judex  (inisto  casu  Reousatus) 
tenetur  nominare  tot  Arbitros  pro  parte  sua. 
Et  isti  Arbitri  Jndioes  fient  et  judicabunt  de 
causis  Recusationis  hujusmodi." 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  course  here  follow- 
ed. The  Bear,  and  the  Brock,  or  Badger, 
as  arbiters,  "  the  ma*ter  took  on  hand ;  " 
and  after  a  long  disputation,  and  examination 
of  authorities,  decided  that  the  objection  was 
unfounded,  and  the  cause  proceeds.  The 
Sheep  is  very  speedily  cast,  and  ordered, — 

"  Under  th6  pains  of  interdiction, 
The  soume  of  silver,  or  the  breid  to  pay. 
The  Sheep,  dreidand  mair  executi6n, 

Obeyand  to  the  sentence,  he  couth  tak 
His  way  unto  ane  merohand  of  the  toun. 

And  sauld  the  woll  that  he  bure  on  his  bak ; 

Syne  bocht  the  breid,  and  to  the  Dog  couth 
mak 
Ready  payment  as  it  commandit  was : 
Kakit  and  bair,  sjne  to  the  feild  couth  pass.^' 

It  is  very  plain  that  no  one  but  a  profe»* 
sional  man  could  have  eiven  so  minute  and 
exact  an  account  of  we  usual  procedure 
in  these  courts ;  but  we  think  it  may  further 
be  inferred  that  Henryson  was  not  in  orders, 
as  in  that  case  he  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  satirize  so  palpably  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals. 

In  the  morality  that  follows,  the  silly 
Sheep  is  compared  ^'  to  the  poorOommona 
that  daily  are  oppressed  by  tyrant  men.'' 
The  animals  of  prey  are  the  emblems  of  cor- 
rupt officers  of  justice,  who  enrich  themselves 
by  an  abuse  of  their  functions.  The  Wolf 
is  a  sheriff,  who,  having  bought  from  the 
king  some  of  the  numerous  forfeitures  of 
goods  and  estates  which  were  then  common, 
carries  about  with  him  a  corrupt  jury,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  claims.     The  Raven  is 
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a  Coroner  or  Crowner,  who,  being  introBted 
under  the  Justiciar  with  the  citation  and  ar- 
rest of  accused  persons  for  trial  at  Circuit, 
corrupts  the  record  or  "  Porteouss  "  of  the 
Indictments^  b j  the  deletion  or  insertion  of 
the  names  of  the  accused,  and  so  extorts 
bribes  from  different  parties  whom  he  thus 
threatens. 

The  Porteous  here  referred  to  was  the 
portable  roll  of  indictments  prepared  for  the 
Circuit  Air,  and  which  continued  to  be  in 
use  till  our  own  time.  It  is  an  old  English 
as  well  as  a  Scotch  word,  and  is  applied  to 
any  manual,  including  prayer-books  or  bre- 
viaries. The  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
contains  it  in  this  form:  "Poortos  booke. 
Portiforium,  breviarium." 

That  the  offices  of  Sheriff  and  Coroner 
were  at  this  period  liable  to  great  abuse,  and 
needed  a  close  and  constant  control  over 
them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Act  of 
James  III.,  1487,  c.  103,  which  directs  that 
the  Sheriff  and  the  Crowner  '^  suld  thoill  ane 
assise  the  last  day  of  the  aire  "  (Circuit). 
The  words  of  the  Act  are, — 

"  It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  there  be 
charge  given  to  the  Justice,  that  he  in  time  to 
cum,  the  last  day  of  this  aire,  give  ane  assise  to 
the  Schireffe  and  Crowner,  g^f  they  have  used 
and  done  their  oflSce  treulie.  And  gif  they  be 
convict  and  fonndln  false  therein,  that  they 
be  panished  therefore,  after  the  forme  of  law 
and  their  demerites.^' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ^f  this 
Act  or  Henryson's  fable  were  the  first  in 
date. 

The  complaints  of  the  Sheep  as  to  the 
miseries  and  oppressions  inflicted  on  him  are 
given  with  heartfelt  earnestness  and  consid- 
erable power,  but  we  have  not  room  for  fur- 
ther extracts. 

Neither  have  we  room  for  an  analysis  of 
the  other  JBlsopean  Fables  of  Henryson; 
but  we  would  particularly  refer  to  the  tale  of 
the  "  Uplandifl  and  the  Burgos  Mouse,"  which 
is  told  with  a  very  happy  circumstantiality. 
In  the  ^'  Lion  and  the  Mouse,''  and  the 
^^  Preaching  of  the  Swallow, "  there  are  also 
passages  which  wotdd  well  deserve  quota- 
tion. 

Several  of  the  remaining  fables  of  Hen- 
ryson bellong  obviously  to  the  cycle  of 
Reypard  the  Fox.  That  very  celebrated 
model  of  the  Animal-Epic  seems  to  have 
had  its  native  home  or  habitat  in  Flanders 
and  the  north-east  of  France,  and  its  char- 
acters and  topics  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
traced  as  having  any  popular  currency  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  among  the  mixed 
Teutonic  races  of  England  and  Scotland. 
In  Scotland  we  seem  to  have  had  some  tra* 


dition  of  our  own  with  regard  to  the  Fox, 
who  was  known  among  the  Scottish  peasantry 
by  the  name  of  Lowrie,  whiclr  Henryson 
treats  as  a  diminutive  of  Laurence.  Bat  the 
origin  or  connexion,  of  the  name  of  Tod 
Lowrie  is,  we  confess,  qmte  unknown  to  us. 
The  wolf  still  existed  in  Scotland  at  this 
time,  but  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  no 
native  tradition.  The  French  or  Flemish 
Reynard,  however,  was  freely  imported  as 
an  exotic  production  into  several  of  the 
countries,  surrounding  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  invention  of  printing  was  soon  applied 
to  the  task  of  multiplying  translations  of  it 
in  various  directions.  A  Low  German  ver- 
sion, in  rhyme,  made  from  the  Flemish,  was 
printed  at  Lubeck  in  1498,  and  was  long 
looked  upon  as  an  original ;  while  an  Eng- 
lish Reynard  the  Fox,  in  prose,  was  print^ 
by  Caxton  in  or  soon  after  1481,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  Dutch  redaction^ 
which  was  produced  at  Gouda  in  1479. 
From  what  source  Henryson  took  those  fa- 
bles which  are  founded  on  incidents  in  the 
Reynard,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  tell ;  but  he 
seems  to  impute  them  to  j3Bsop,  equally  with 
the  proper  JSsopean  fables. 

The  tale  of  ^^Sohir  Chanteclier  and  the 
Fox "  is  from  the  Nim's  Priest's  Tale  in 
Chaucer. 

The  tale  of  the  Fox  ''  that  belled  the 
Wolf  in  the  shadow  of  the  moon,"  deserves 
more  particular  notice,  and  the  original 
source  of  it  admits  of  no  doubt. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  formed  a 
very  efficient  vehicle  in  the  middle  ages  for 
conveying  stories,  as  well  as  other  good  things, 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  that  in  this 
way  we  may  explain  the  importation  into 
Europe  of  several  Oriental  fictions,  such  as 
the  "  Seven  Wise  Masters."  Among  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  nation  who  took  a  part  in 
this  sort  of  commerce  was  a  Spanish  Jew 
named  Moses  or  Moyses  Sephardi,  who, 
being  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
year  1105,  took  the  name  of  Petrus  Al- 
phonsi,  that  is,  Peter  Alphonsus'  son,  in 
honour  of  St.  Peter,  on  whose  day  he  was 
baptized,  and  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Castille, 
who  was  his  godfather,  and  whose  physician 
he  became.  The  book  by  which  this  learned 
convert  is  now  best  known  is  his  Disciplt'na 
ClericaUsy  so  called,  as  he  tells  us,  from  its 
rendering  the  clergy  well-disciplined  or  in- 
structed.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  moral 
sayings,  maxims,  and  proverbs  from  Arabic 
or  other  Eastern  sources,  with  illustrations 
from  stories  and  fables,  and  quotations  of 
poetry.  Among  the  stories  are  several  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Bidpai,  and  some  that  ap- 
pear in  the  AraJnan  Nights.  The  work  was 
translated  into  French  prose  in  or  about  the 
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fifteenth  century,  under  the  title  of  Za  Disci- 
pline de  Ckrgie^  but  there  had  been  a  previ- 
ous translation  into  French  verse  in  or  about 
the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  title  of  X^ 
Chciatoiement  d*un  pere  d  son  JUs.  Manu- 
scripts of  Alfonsi's  work,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon, 
and  after  the  invention  of  printing  we  often 
meet  with  Alfonsi's  stories  mixed  up  with 
the  Fables  of  iBsop  in  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions, to  which  also  an  addition  is  sometimes 
made  from  the  jests  of  Po^o.  This  is  the 
case  with  SteinhOwel  and  Cazton's  iBsops, 
though  it  must  be  observed  that  the  early 
printers  do  not  always  seem  to  have  known 
the  difference  between  Peter  Alfonsi,  who  is 
sometimes  called  Adelfonsi,  and  another  per- 
son, Adolphus,  who  wrot«  fables  in  Latin 
'monkish  rhyme.  Alfonsi  seems  to  have  been 
well  known  to  Chaucer,  who  quotes  him 
more  than  once  in  the  "  Tale  of  Melibeus," 
by  the  name  of  Piers  Alphonse,  the  French 
form  of  his  appellation.  Henryson,  as  an 
admirer  and  imitator  of  Chaucer,  would 
naturally  be  led  to  draw  his  materials  from 
the  same  sources  of  information,  though 
whether  he  used  the.  Latin  original,  or  a 
French  translation  of  Alfonsi  we  cannot  tell. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  fable  we  have  last 
mentioned  is  taken  very  closely  from  the 
twenty-fourth  story  in  the  Disoiplina, 
though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  there 
is  also  some  appearance  of  its  having  bor- 
rowed an  incident  from  another  quarter, 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  wider  conjecture 
as  to  the  extent  of  Henryson's  reading. 

The  story  is  this: — <<A  husbandman, 
an^y  with  his  oxen  for  ploughing  ill,  ex- 
claims, *  May  the  wolf  take  yel'  The 
Wolf  overhears  him,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
Fox,  who  is  also  present,  accosts  the  hus- 
bandman at  his  return  homeward,  and  de- 
mands the  oxen,  as  having  been  promised  to 
him.  The  husbandman  demurs,  but  at  last 
agrees  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Fox,  who 
enters  on  his  judicial  duties  by  trying  sep- 
arately to  cajole  both  parties.  He  offers 
privately  to  decide  in  the  husbandman's 
favour  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  hand- 
some present  of  poultry  to  himself  and  his 
wife.  He  then  takes  the  Wolf  aside,  and 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  his  demands,  but 
states  the  readiness  of  the  other  party  to 
give  him  a  good  '  cabock,'  or  cheese,  to 
ht  him  off.  The  Wolf  wishes  to  see  the 
cheese,  and  the  Fox  leads  him  to  a  draw- 
well,  where  he  assures  him  it  will  be  found. 

"  The  shadow  of  the  moon  shone  in  the  well : 
'Schlr,'  said  Lowrence,    ^anes  ye  sail  find 

me  leal ; 
Now  see  ye  not  the  oabock  weill  yotirser, 
Qahite  as  ane  neip,  and  als  round  as  ane  seal.'  " 


The  Wolf  is  satisfied,  and  desires  the  Fox 
to  set  it,  who  accordingly  descends  by  one 
of  the  buckets,  but  declares  the  cheese  is  too 
big  for  him  to  lift,  and  desires  the  Wolf  to 
come  down  in  the  other  bucket  and  help 
him: 

"Than  lichtty  in  tfce  bucket  lap  the  loun ; , 

His  wecht,  bat  weir,  the  other  endgart  rise. 
The  Tod  came  hailland  up,  the  Wolf  yeid 
donn; 
Than  angerly  the  Wolf  upon  him  cries : 
'  I  cummand  thus  downwart,  quhy  thow  up- 

hart  hies  ? ' 
'  Schir,'  quod  the  Tpd,    '  thus  fares  it  of  For- 
toun ; 
As  ane  comes  up,  scho  quhelUis  ane  other 
doun.' " 

The  Fox  thus  gets  to  the  surface  and  es- 
capes, and  the  Wolf  is  left  in  the  lurch  mih 
the  Shadow  of  the  Moon  for  a  cabock. 

This  fable  deserves  attention  in  another 
respect,  that  it  is  either  a  combination  of 
two  different  stories,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  mention,  or  those  two  stories  have 
been  made  out  of  it  by  disjoining  its  com- 
ponent parts.  There  is  a  fable  in  the  com- 
mon udBsop,  found  also  in  Avianus,  of  a 
Wolf  who  overhears  a  nurse  consigning  a 
naughty  child  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
lupine  species,  and  who  thereupon  waits 
about  for  some  time  in  the  credulous  ex- 
pectation of  the  threat  being  fulfilled.  This 
corresponds  with  the  beginning  of  Henryson's 
fable.  Corresponding  to  another  part  of  it, 
there  is  a  story  in  Reynard,  of  the  Fox 
having  gone  by  mistake  into  one  of  the 
buckets  of  a  well,  and  afterwards  rescuing 
himself  by  inducing  the  Wolf,  who  is  pass- 
ing by,  to  go  into  the  other  bucket,  which, 
of  course,  in  its  descent,  elevates  the  lighter 
weight  to  the  top,  when  the  Fox  escapes  and 
leaves  the  Wolf  below.  As  the  two  buckets 
pass  each  other,  Alfonsi  does  not  give  an  ac- 
count of  anything  passing  between  the  two 
animals,  but  in  me  Beineke  Yos,  a  conver- 
sation is  introduced,  which  agrees  with  what 
Henryson  has  made  them  say.  It  is  singu- 
lar also,  that  Pulci,  in  his  Morganie  Mag- 
giorcy  which  was  published  in  1481,  has  the 
same  incident,  and  makes  the  Fox  give  a 
similar  explanation  to  the  Wolf  in  passing : — 

^^  Disse  la  Yolpe :  111  mondo  d  fa^t'  a  scale, 
Vedi,  compar,  ohi  soende,  e  chi  le  sale/' 

We  have  thus  rather  a  curious  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  this  part  of  the  story  in  the 
fact,  that  about  the  very  same  point  of  time, 
three  writers,  in  three  different  languages, 
— Broad  Scotch,  Tuscan,  and  Low  Saxon, — 
were  introducing  it  to  their  several  readers 
with  the  same  amusing  details. 
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It  may  seem  singolar  that  jests  or  stories 
which  some  maj  now  think  puerile,  should 
thus  have  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  and  supplied  so  much 
of  the  material  of  literature.  One  explana- 
tion may  be,  that  the  reading  or  listening 
public  were  then  in  a  st^te  of  pupillage ; 
and  we  may  parody  Goldsmith's  line  on  the 
Italians,  and  say, 

"  The  tales  of  children  satisfy  the  child ; " 

but,  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  jocular  fictions,  recognised  in  all  ages 
from  India  to  Iceland,  are  not  as  well  worth 
hearing  as  a  great  part  of  our  sensational 
novels,  or  metaphysical  poems. 

The  review  we  have  thus  taken  of  Henry- 
son's  productions  will  support,  we  hope,  the 
character  we  ventured  to  give  him  at  the 
outset.  He  was  not  so  great  as  Dunbar,  for 
he  had  not  his  genius  or  power,  but  he  was 
also  free  from  his  asperity,  and  from  some 
other  faults;  and  when  we  compare  him  in 
reference  to  diction  and  versification,  it 
should  he  remembered  that  he  is  the  earliest 
of  his  countrymen  who  wrote  any  consider- 
able number  or  variety  of  poems.  His 
works  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Scotchman ;  but  they  also  mark  an  import- 
ant stage  in  the  progress  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  for  they  were  republished  in  England, 
and  cannot  have  been  without  their  influence 
at  the  time.    Dr.  Nott  thought  it  not  im- 

Srobable  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  in- 
ebted  for  the  idea  and  plan  of  his  first 
satire  to  Henryson's  "  Two  Mice." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  may  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  sufficient  proof  and  illus- 
tration of  the  vigorous  vernacular  in  which 
Henryson  writes ;  *  and  we  think  it  cannot 
be  enough  remembered  that,  in  an  age  Uke 
the  present,  when  a  certain  degree  of  literary 
power  is  almost  universal,  but  when,  in  con- 
sequence, a  stereotyped  set  of  indirect  indica- 
tions and  conventional  oircamlocutions  often 
take  the  place  of  plain  and  pointed  speaking, 
the  faults  which  become  incident  to  style 
are  best  corrected  by  recurring  to  writers 
who  could  only  succeed  in  their  art  by  ex* 
pressing  their  ideas  in  the  shortest,  the  sim- 
plest, the  most  intelligible,  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate «nanner.  A  familiarity  with  Chau- 
cer, and  the  older  Scottish  poets,  and  with 
one  of  modem  date,  still  greater  than  any 
of  his  older  countrymen — we  mean  Bums 
— ^must  suggest  excellences  in  diction,  which 

.*  We  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  in  the  spell- 
ing of  our  extracts  we  have  not  followed  Mr.  Laing^s 
text ;  but  have  thought  it  best,  in  an  article  like  the 
present,  to  adopt  often  the  modem  spelling,  where 
the  pronunciation  did  not  interfere. 


would  ^ve  additional  strength  and  beauty 
to  the  best  poetical  language  of  our  own  day ; 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  accordingly  that 
our  greatest  poets  have  been  tending  since  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  provincial 
dialects  of  England,  though  none  of  them  can 
have  received  the  same  polish  as  our  Scottish 
tongue,  have  deservedly  and  with  advantage 
obtained  of  late  a  greater  share  of  attention 
than  was  formerly  paid  to  them,  and  ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  where  their  rustic 
and  primitive  beauties  have  been  so  well 
called  forth  as  to  help  in  restoring  the  stand- 
ard of  true  English  simplicity.  Even  in 
Germany  vigorous  efforts  have  recently  been 
made  to  revive  the  long  lost  excellences  of 
the  Lower  Saxon  dialects,  and  if  thereby 
German  writers  can  be  led  to  write  with 
greater  clearness,  shortness,  and  precision' 
than  most  of  them  at  present  practise,  it 
will  be  a  blessed  change,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  readers. 


Abt.  VII. — 1.  Eighte&nih  Bq>ort  from  the 
EcdesiasticaJ  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land, 1866. 

2.  Two  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  cf  Can- 
terbury on  the  Ecclesiastical  Vommis- 
sion.  [By  Edmund  J.  Smith.]  Fifth 
Edition,  1864.  - 

What  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ? 
It  is  an  attempt  to  ffive  practical  expression 
to  an  original  idea,  the  invention  of  &is  cen- 
tury— ^the  idea  that  every  holder  of  a  spirit- 
ual office  in  the  Church  of  England  ought 
to  have  some  duty  to  do,  that  he  ought  to 
be  on  the  spot  where  the  duty  is,  and  that 
he  ou^ht  to  have  some  money-reward  for 
doing  It. 

This  great  idea  first  showed  itself  in 
stormful  indignation  against  sinecures  and 
pluralities;  but  the  modern  pluralist,  on 
whom  the  storm  fell,  was  nothing  to  the 
grand  growths  in  that  kind  which  the  rich 
soil  and  dank  atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages 
could  produce.  We  take  two  well-nurtured 
specimens.  Boffo  de  Clare,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  m  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
held  no  less  than  eighteen  livings,  and  was, 
besides,  treasurer  of  the  chapter  of  York, 
and  dean  of  Staffi)rd.  In  his  church  of 
Simonbourne,  a  hurdle  out  of  a  cowhouse, 
smeared  with  the  filth  that  proved  Whence 
it  came,  was  erected  instead  of  carved  and 
fretted  reredos ;  and  the  vestments  and  or- 
naments of  the  Minster  were  used  for  var- 
ments and  posset-cups  for  the  fruitful  wives 
of  the  city  in  their  extremity,  with  a  fpro- 
tesque  and  shocking  benevolence.    William 
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of  Kildesbj,  the  Secretary  of  Edward  III., 
held  within  three  years  these  oflBces : — Mas- 
ter of  the  Bolls,  Privy  Seal,  Canon  of  Wet- 
wang,  Warden  of  the  chapel  in  Tiokhill 
Castle,  Prebendary  of  Darlington,  Canon  of 
Southwell,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  Howden, 
of  Lincoln,  and  of  London,  and  Bector  of 
Worfield.  These  do  not  exhaust  the  cata- 
logue; and  they  sat  so  lightly  upon  the 
fortunate  ecclesiastic,  that  when  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  be  was  moved  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  not  moved 
to  resign  even  one  of  bis  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities. 

John  Wycliffe,  the  Beformer,  has  become, 
a  historical  puzzle,  because  of  the  variety  of 
posts  and  employments  attached  to  his  name. 
Late  writers  have  cut  the  knot,  by  assum- 
ing that  there  were  two,  or  even  three,  per- 
sons of  the  same  name  at  the  same  time.  If 
Wyoliff  of  Fylingham,  Wyoliff  of  Mayfield, 
and  Wycliff  of  Leckhamstead  are  three 
different  persons,  at  any,  rate  Wycliffe  the 
Beformer  was  living  and  holding  offices  at 
Oxford  whilst  he  was  changing  and  adding 
to  his  preferments  in  the  country ;  and  in 
an  amusing  passage  he  asserts  the  right  of 
non-residenoe,  and  would  only  reform  it  in 
the  way  of  making  it  easier: — "Also,  if 
such  curates  been  stirred  to  gone  learn 
God's  law,  and  teach  their  parishers  the 
gospel,  commonly  they  shallen  get  no  leave 
of  bishops  but  for  gold;  and  when  they 
shallen  most  profit  in  their  learning,  then 
shallen  they  be  cleped  home  at  the  prelate's 
will."*  This  complaint  is  from  one  who 
for  fourteen  years — that  is,  from  1360  to 
1374 — ^being  the  incumbent  of  at  least  one 
country  parish,  was  resident  in  Oxford,  at 
various  colleges,  "  learning  God's  law  "  no 
doubt,  but  making  no  great  haste  to  '^  teach 
his  parishers  the  gospel."  After  the  great 
medisdval  examples,  modern  cases  of  plural- 
ism are  like  our  weak  attempts  at  small- 
pox since  the  days  of  vaccination,  when 
compared  with  the  florid  luxuriance  of  the 
old  disease.  When  the  Bev.  Dr.  Blomfield 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  being 
then  rector  of  Bishopsgate  in  London,  a 
lady  of  quality  hastened  to  exhort  him  to 
take  the  new,  but  by  no  means  to  resign  the 
old  preferment.  "  Why  should  you  not 
keep  your  St.  Botobh  ?  "  Why,  indeed  ? 
It  was  a  parish  with  the  cure  of  some  12,000 
souls;  but  the  tradition  from  the  days  of 
Edward  L,  to  that  present  day  was,  that 
souls  could  be  cured  from  any  distance. 
Bishop  Blomfield  was  an  upright  and  a 
candid  man,  and  did  much  to  bring  about 
better  things.     But  in  1824  he  accepted  a 
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diocese  about  150  miles  long,  on  condition 
that  he  should  haye  the  parish  of  Bishops- 
gate  to  "retire"  to,  with  its  addition  of 
12,000  souls.  The  diocese  included  fisit 
Cheshire,  and  teeming  Lancashire,  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Westmoreland,  with 
a  part  of  Cumberland.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads; London  was  distant  from  Cheshire 
by  a  day  and  a  night  of  hard  travelling. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  endowment  of 
Chester  was  very  inadequate;  it  could  be 
held  with  the  living,  but  must  have  been 
declined  without  that.  Accepted  it  was; 
and  yet  it  was  in  perfect  sincerity  that  the 
Bishop  chose  for  one  of  the  subjects  of  his 
Charge,  in  1825,  the  duty  of  clergymen  of 
residence  upon  their  benefices.  The  evil 
was  seen  and  felt,  and  from  a  mind  so  clear 
and  upright  it  could  have  nothing  but  con- 
demnation. The  system  of  commendams 
and  pluralities,  rebuked  and  banished  by  all 
kinds  of  legislation  and  exhortations,  sur- 
vived in  great  vigour  from  Othobon  to 
George  lY. ;  but  its  hour  was  come. 

Now,  when  men  began  in  earnest  to  carry 
into  practice  the  old  truth,  that  the  "  labour- 
er is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  with  its  two  corol- 
laries that  each  should  do  his  own  labour, 
and  that  he  should  be  recompensed  for  it, 
two  great  obstacles  were  found  in  the  path. 

The  first  was,  that  some  of  the  episcopal 
incomes  were  so  small,  as  to  require  the  ad- 
dition of  some  other  place  of  emolument,  in 
order  to  make  the  offices  tenable. 

"  The  incomes  of  one  half  of  the  bishoprics 
fall  below  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses to  which  a  bishop  is  unavoidably  subject. 
...  In  considering  these  incomes,,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert  not  only  to  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  jonrneys  for  the  purposes  of 
confirmation,  consecration,  and  state-official 
duties;  in  maintaining  ancient  and  extensive 
houses  of  residence;  in  keeping  hospitality; 
and  in  contributing  to  all  objects  connected 
with  religion  and  charity  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  station,  but  to  a  burden  which  presses 
heavily  On  newl/ promoted  bishops,  who  are 
seldom  men  of  wealth.  The  unavoidable  ex- 
penses attending  their  appointment  are  so  con- 
siderable, that  they  may  be  calculated  at  the  in- 
come of  one  whole  year,  in  most  of  the  sees, 
and  at  much  more  than  a  year's  income  in  the 
smaller  ones."* 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  see  of  Chester 
was  held  with  a  London  rectory.  Another 
see  was  held  with  a  canonry  of  Westminster. 
Some  people  remember  how  the  fretted  wood- 
work of  the  stalls  was  covered  in  one  place 
with  padding  and  leather,  because  the  rich 
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carving  used  to  arrest  the  episcopal  robes, 
and  to  suffgest,  by  a  vezatioos  rent — "  Lawn 
sleeves,  wHat  do  you  here  ?  "  A  venerable 
prelate,  now  alive,  holds  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, a  see  and  a  canonry,  with  the  whole 
length  of  England  between  them.  This 
difficulty,  however,  was  easy  to  overcome, 
because  a  better  distribution  of  the  funds 
was  the  only  thing  required  for  assigning  to 
each  see  a  sufficient  income,  and  securing  for 
it  the  undivided  labours  of  the  bishop.  In 
1836,  an  Act  was  passed  for  this  purpose. 
Certain  fixed  incomes  were  to  be  provided ; 
and  no  bishop  could  thereafter  hold  any  of- 
fice in  commendam.  Two  new  sees  were 
established,  to  include  the  growing  manufac- 
turing populations  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol were  united,  and  some  portions  of  other 
dioceses  were  re-arranged.  The  revenues  of 
the  sees  which  had  more  than  the  prescribed 
income  were  to  furnish  what  was  lacking  to 
the  rest.  Canterbury  and  Durham  were  the 
chief  contributors.  The  fund  thus  created 
was  applicable  to  episcopal  purposes  only. 
This  Act  gave  rise  to  little  controversy.  The 
new  sees  of  Bipon  and  Manchester  were  a 
great  boon  to  the  Church  in  two  great  man- 
ufacturing districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bristol,  which  had  wellnigh  burnt  its  last 
Bishop  in  his  bed,  and  did  effectually  bum 
the  bed,  and  indeed  the  whole  see-house,  has 
never  ceased  to  express  its  indignation  at  the 
loss  of  its  Bishop,  and  of  its  virtual  annexa- 
tion to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  where 
the  see-house  for  the  diocese  is  placed.  We 
cannot  but  hope  that,  in  future  arrange- 
ments, this  feeling,  which,  if  partly  stimumt- 
ed  by  civic  pride  and  rivalry,  has  much  of 
a  nobler  ingredient,  may  be  appeased. 
Nor  has  Nottingham,  severed  from  the  prov- 
ince and  diocese  of  York,  ever  rested  tran- 
quil in  the  lap  of  its  new  nurses ;  and  the 
hope  of  a  new  diocese  of  Southwell,  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  that  county,  is  legitimate, 
and  ought  soon  to  be  satisfied.  The  amend- 
ed diocese  of  Rochester,'  with  the  broad 
Thames  interposed  between  its  cathedral 
and  its  Bishop,  cannot  be  called  symmetrical; 
but  this  will  probably  be  amended.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  measure  wrought  a  substan- 
tial good,  with  no  disturbance  of  vested 
rights  and  with  little  practical  incon^- 
nience. 

'^The  next  obstacle  was  much  more  serious. 
It  lay  in  the  poverty  of  the  parochial  en- 
dowments, and  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
population  in  some  town  parishes,  where 
there  was  no  spiritual  provision  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

"  Id  order  to  give  increased  efficiency  and 
usefulness  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  ob- 


viously necessary  that  we  should  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  two  objects,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  complete  attainment  of  that 
end.  One  is,  to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
Benefices  the  population  of  which  is  of  con- 
siderable amount,  but  which  are  now  so  scanti- 
ly endowed  as  not  to  yield  a  competent  main- 
tenance for  a  clergyman ;  the  other  is,  to  add  to 
the  numbers  of  clergymen  and  churches,  and  so 
to  make  a  more  adequate  provision  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  a  rapidly  increased  and 
increasing  population.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bevenues  Commission 
that  there  are  no  less  than  8528  benefices  under 
£150  per  annum.  Of  this  number,  18  contain 
each  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  ;  61  a 
population  of  from  6000  to  10,000;  261  a 
population  of  between  2000  and  6000;  and 
1125  have  each  a  population  of  between  600  and 
2000.  On  every  one  of  these  benefices  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  resident  clergy- 
man ;  but  unless  their  value  be  augmented,  it 
will  in  many  cases  be  impossible  to  secure  this 
advantage.  The  necessity  of  such  augmenta- 
tion will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  changes 
which  we  are  about  to  recommend  in  the  laws 
relating  to  pluralities  and  residence.  The 
means  which  can  be  applied  to  effect  this  im- 
provement are  very  far  short  of  the  amount 
required.  Even  were  no  addition  to  be  made 
to  the  income  of  benefices  having  a  population 
below  600,  it  would  take  no  less  a  sum  than 
£286,000  per  annum  to  raise  all  benefices  hav- 
ing a  population  of  between  600  and  2000  to  the 
annual  value  of  £200 ;  those  having  a  popu- 
lation of  2000  and  upwards  to  £300 ;  and  those 
having  6000  and  upwards  to  £400  per  an- 
num."* 

The  same  authority  describes  forcibly  the 
state  of  the  large  towns : — 

^^  The  most  prominent  of  those  defects  which 
cripple  the  energies  of  the  Eslublished  Church, 
ana  circumscribe  its  usefulness,  is  tlie  want  of 
churches  and  ministers  in  the  large  towns  and 
populous  districts  of  Uie  ^ngdom.  The  growth 
of  the  population  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  out- 
run the  means  possessed  by  the  Establishment, 
of  meeting  its  spiritual  wants ;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people 
are  left  destitute  of  the  opportunities  of  public 
worship  and  Christian  instruction,  even  when 
eveiy  allowance  is  made  for  tlie  exertions  of 
those  religious  bodies  which  are  not  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Established  Church.  ...  It 
will  be  sufiicient  to  state  the  following  facts  as 
examples : — 

*^  looking  to  those  parishes  only  which  con- 
tain each  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  we 
find  that  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  including 
the  parishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames, 
there  are  four  parishes  or  districts,  each  having 
a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  containing 
an  aggregate  of  166,000  persons,  with  church- 
room  for  8200  (not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole),  and  only  eleven  clergymen.    There  arc 
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twenty-oDe  others,  the  aggregate  popalation  of 
which  is  789,000,  while  the  church-room  is  for 
66,165  (not  one-tenth  of  the  whole),  and  only 
forty-five  clergymen.  There  are  nine  others, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  282,000,  and 
church-room  for  27,327  (not  one-eighth  of  the 
whole)  and  only  nineteen  clergymen. 

"  The  entire  population  of  these  thirty-four 
parishes  amounts  to  1,187,000,  while  there  is 
church-room  only  for  101,682.  Supposing  that 
church-room  is  required  for  one-third,  there 
ought  to  be  sittings  for  379,000  persons.  There  is 
therefore,  a  deficiency  of  277.318  sittings,  or,  if 
we  allow  25,000  for  the  number  of  sittings  in  pro- 
prietary chapels,  the  deficiency  will  be  252,318. 
Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  8000, 
there  would  be  required,  in  these  parishes,  879 
churches,  whereas  there  ar^  in  fact  only  69,  or 
if  proprietary  chapels  be  added,  about  100, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  279 ;  while  there  are  on- 
ly 139  clergymen  in  a  population  exceeding  a 
million.  In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  there  are 
thirty-eight  parishes  or  districts ;  in  Lancashire, 
each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of  816,000  souls,  with 
church-room  for  97,700,  or  about  one-eighth;  the 
proportions  varying  in  the  different  parishes 
from  one-sixth  to  one-twenty-third.  In  the 
diocese  of  York,  there  are  twenty  parishes  or 
districts,  each  with  a  population  exceeding 
10,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  of  402,000, 
while  the  church  accommodation  is  for  48,000; 
the  proportion  varying  from  one  sixth  to  one- 
thirtieth.  In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Cov- 
entry, there  are*  sixteen  parishes  or  districts, 
each  having  a  population  above  10,000,  the  ag- 
gregate being  235,000,  with  church-room  for 
about  29,000 ;  the  proportions  varying  from 
one-sixth  to  one-fourteenth." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  in 
1836  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  National  Church.  In  the 
country  districts,  livings  miserably  endowed 
were  grouped  together  two  or  three  under 
one  pastor ;  and  for  the  beautiful  theory  of 
the  (3hurch,  of  a  minister  of  Christ  in  every 
parish,  godly  and  learned,  devoting  his  time 
to  his  people,  and  living  by  his  calling  in 
comfort  among  them,  was  presented  instead 
the  spectacle,  in  too  many  parishes,  of  a 
minister  coming  hastily  over  on  foot,  or  on  a 
sorry  horse,  once  a  fortnight,  or  even  more 
rarely,  to  conduct  one  service,  and  to  give  a 
third  reading  perhaps  of  that  day's  sermon, 
in  order  to  hasten  on  to  another  duty  of  the 
fiame  kind.  In  the  very  able  pamphlet 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  are  told 
of  three  brothers  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich, who,  as  late  as  the  year  1830,  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  no  less  than  fifteen  parishes. 
Thill  may  have  been  an  extreme  case;  but 
the  cases  were  numerous  where  an  itinerant 
ministry  was  substituted  for  a  resident  one ; 
where  Sunday  duty  was  all  that  was  given, 
instead  of  constant  pastoral  care ;  where  the 
minister,  whose  holy  function  was  lowered 
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by  the  mechanical  effort  to  pack  together 
into  the  compass  of  one  day  as  many  ser- 
vices and  as  many  miles  of  road  as  possible, 
was  wretchedly  paid  for  the  labour  that  de- 
pressed him  and  wore  him  out. 

In  1837,  the  Pluralities  Act  was  passed, 
which  prohibited  the  holding  together  of 
benefices  more  than  ten  miles  apart ;  which 
only  permitted  two  benefices  to  be  held 
together  within  that  distance  when  they 
were  of  a  limited  value ;  and  which  allow^ 
the  bishop  to  insist  on  two  services  and  ser- 
mons  every  Sunday,  wherever  the  income 
of  the  benefices  exceeded  £100  a  year.  The 
work  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ever 
sinee  has  been  to  give  effect  to  this  most 
important  Act,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  increasing  populations  in  the  large 
townfL  The  remarkable  triad  of  Norwich 
brothers  probably. received  for  their  almost 
fabulous  labours,  £300  a  year  amongst 
them.  The  fifteen  future  incumbents  of 
the  parishes  must  have  an  aggregate  income 
of  at  least  £4000,  and  each  must  have  a 
house.  The  parishes  themselves  may  supply 
about  £1500  or  £2000  of  this,  the  rest  must 
come  from  extraneous  sources,  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  parsonages  must  be  built,  towards 
which  probably  the  parishes  will  contribute 
but  a  small  part.  The  interval  during 
which  this  change  must  be  effected,  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  natural  lives  of  the  in- 
cumbents holding  benefices  in  plurality.  As 
each  case  occurs,  means  ought  to  be  found 
for  the  proper  endowment  of  the  parishes, 
in  future  to  be  held  singly.  At  the  same 
time,  the  masses  of  the  large  towns,  passing 
rapidly  into  heathenism,  ought  to  receive 
constant  succour;  and  their  eases  do  not 
depend  upon  the  falling  of  existing  dives, 
but  exist  already  a  patent  and  enormous 
evil,  crying  to  be  dealt  with.  Whence  are 
to  come  the  funds  necessary  for  this  great 
operation? 

In  the  year  1840  the  Cathedral  Act  gave 
the  first  answer  to  this  question.  Its  main 
object  was  to  raise  a  "  common  fund "  for 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  England, 
already  incorporated  by  a  former  Act,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  meet,  first,  the  claims 
of  those  parishes  whence  any  of  the  property 
which  should  vest  in  the  Commissioners 
was  derived,  and,  next,  the  wants  of  the 
populous  districts.  To  this  purpose  were 
to  be  applied  the  proceeds  of  sixty  canonries 
(towards  which  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Woreester,  and  Westminster,  contributed 
six  each,  Windsor  eight,  Winchester  seven, 
and  other  cathedrals  smaller  numbers) ;  also 
the  endowments  of  sinecure  rectories  in 
public  patronage ;  and  the  whole  of  the  en- 
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dowments  of  the  non-resideDtiary  canona  in 
all  cathedrals  of  the  old  fouudation;  and 
certain  payments  imposed  on  the  holders  of 
deaneries  and  canonries  on  the  rich  founda- 
tions of  St.  Paul's,  Durham,  and  Westmin- 
ster. This  was  a  great  and  startling  change, 
and  could  not  but  provoke  criticism.  All 
holders  and  expectants  of  cathedral  dig- 
nities, and  all  those  more  disinterested,  who, 
looking  more  to  the  theory  of  the  cathedral 
establishment  than  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  Tiewe4|it  as  the  council. of  the  bishop 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  refuge  and  the 
reward  of  learning  in  the  Church,  were  in- 
dignant at  the  measure.  Yet  Archbishop 
Howley  and  Bishop  Blomfield  gave  their 
support  to  a  measure  more  sweeping  in  its 
reach,  and  more  important  in  its  results, 
than  any  act  of  legislation  for  the  Church 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  We  may  well  presume  that  such 
men  were  no  foes  of  cathedral  institutions. 
It  was  not  that  they  loved  cathedrals  less, 
but  that  they  loved  straying  souls  that  have 
no  shepherd  more.  It  was  not  that  they 
thought  large  cathedral  establishments  use- 
less, but  that  they  thought  that  the  solution 
of  that  problem,  how  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ishes in  England  for  which  no  adequate 
provision  was  made,  affected  the  very  life  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  host  of  mourners  thronged  the  grave  of 
each  canonry  as  it  fell,  and  denounced  the 
Ecclesiasticid  Commissioners,  whose  sacri- 
legious hands  were  busy  with  its  burial,  and 
were  making  haste  to  gather  its  succession. 
Sing,  Muse,  the  wrath  of  Sydney,  son  of 
Smith  !  If  the  witty  incumbent  of  Fostou 
had  not  become  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  there 
had  been  no  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton 
to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  Cathedral 
Act.  Ruin,  says  this  illustrious  Whig, 
ruin,  and  no  less  will  befall  the  Church  of 
England.  '^This  bill  past,  every  man  of 
sense  acquainted  with  human  affairs  must 
-  sec  that,  as  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned, 
the  thing  is  at  an  end.  Plunder  will  follow 
after  plunder,  degradation  after  degradation. 
The  Church  is  gone,  and  what  remains  is 
not  life,  but  sickness,  spasm,  and  struggle." 
Woe  to  them  who  have  caused  the  destruc- 
tion I  "  Victorta  EccUsuB  Victrixj^  the  two 
Archbishops  who  perhaps  may  sell  their 
"  options,''  though  they  have  not ;  the  Bishop 
of  London,  with  his  "  ungovernable  passion 
for  business ; "  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Kaye), 
who  '^  has  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many 
words  beyond  any  man  that  ever  existed ; 
and  when  he  seems  to  have  made  a  proposi- 
tion, he  is  so  dreadfully  frightened  at  it, 
that  he  proceeds  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
disconnect  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  to 


avert  the  dangers  he  has  incurred ;  '*  Bidhn 
Monk,  who  '*  has  been  the  cauBe  of  nma 
more  laughter  than  ever  I  have  been;  1 
cannot  account  for  it,  but  I  never  see  Yarn 
enter  a  room  without  excitine  a  smile  on 
every  countenance  in  it;" — uuiB  seTerdj 
does  the  wit  lay  his  hand  upon  all  those  vlio 
were  daring  to  despoil  the  chapters  for  the 
sake  of  the  populous  parishes ;  jet  sesroelj 
with  his  wonted  success,  and  certainly  with- 
out his  usual  good-nature.  The  stoiy  of 
Simon  of  Gloucester  is  incomparable  m  iti 
way;  and  good  Bishop  Monk,  who  has  bft 
behind  him  so  many  traces  of  his  benevolent 
heart,  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  it  keenlv. 
Yet,  were  not  thq  bishops  almost  aTensedf 
The  sudden  transformation  of  the  lond  r&> 
former  into  the  loud  opponent  of  a  reform 
that  comes  too  near  him  is  almost  Indicroio. 
The  bold  Whig  reviewer,  fearleds  of  change, 
has  suddenly  borrowed  the  Tory  cry,  "  ^fte 
Church  is  gone ; "  and  the  comio  features 
lend  themselves  uneasily  to  the  tragic  la- 
mentation. But  Sydney  Smith  gathered  19 
into  these  Letters  much  that  could  be  said 
from  a  Conservative  standing-point  against 
the  proposed  change;  and  they  therefore 
express  the  views  of  a  section  of  the  enemies 
with  whom  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  to  contend. 

The  fruits  of  this  measure  began  to  be 
perceived  immediately  upon  its  passing  into 
law.  Much  to  their  honor,  the  Arohbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  patrons  of  canon- 
ries, bad  refraiucd  from  filling  up  vacancies, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Inquiry  Commission,  made  some  years 
before,  and  the  proceeds  of  these  vacant 
canonries  were  at  once  available.  By  the 
year  1844  the  fund  was  in  possession  of 
£30,000  a  year.  The  Commissioners  were 
met  at  the  outset  by  the  question.  How  weie 
leasehold  properties  to  be  dealt  with  ?  The 
lands  and  tithes  which  came  to  them  were 
in  the  form  of  reversions  after  long  leases; 
and  the  actual  assets  were  confined  to  small 
renewed  rents,  and  fines  upon  renewals.  In 
order  to  show  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, under  which  lay  most  of  the  tronblei 
of  the  Commission,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
success,  a  short  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  so  dry  a  subject. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  all 
ecclesiastical  corporations  have  exercised 
the  power  of  granting  leases,  either  for  lives 
or  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  AH  such 
corporations,  except  Bishops,  have  also  had 
the  power  of  granting  leases  of  houses  10 
any  city,  borough,  or  town  for  forty  years. 
Of  leasehold  property,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  two  owners,  not  one ;  and  the  fee- 
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simple  value  is  shared  between  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  which  shall 
elapse  before  the  lessee's  interest  terminates, 
and  that  of  the  lessor  commences.  The 
lessee  has  a  fleeting  possession,  but  it  is  im- 
mediate ;  the  lessor  has  a  permanent  posses- 
sion, but  deferred.  In  the  case  of  a  property 
with  a  net  annual  value  of  £100,  ^  we  as- 
sume that  it  is  worth  twenty-five  years'  pur- 
chase, or  £2500,  and  that  a  lease  of  it  for 
twenty-one  years  has  just  been  granted,  then 
of  the  whole  value  of  £2,500,  £1097  repre- 
^nts  the  share  of  the  lessor,  and  £1403  that 
of  the  lessee.  But,  so  far  as  the  lessor  is 
concerned,  this  calculation  is  too  favourable, 
and,  owing  to  the  want  of  demand  for  prop- 
erty of  which  the  actual  possession  is  so  re- 
mote, probably  no  such  sum  could  be  real- 
ized for  it.  After  every  seven  years  that 
had  elapsed  in  a  lease  of  twenty-one,  a  fine 
was  paid,  varying  remarkably  in  amount  in 
different  dioceses,  but  equal,  on  an  average, 
to  about  two  years'  rent  for  a  new  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  complete.  After  every 
fall  of  a  life  in  a  lease  for  lives,  a  fine  was 
in  like  manner  paid  for  a  new  lease,  with  a 
new  life  added  to  those  of  the  two  survivors. 
The  Bishop  or  the  Chapter  never  failed  to 
renew  the  lease,  because  they  had  no  other 
income  but  what  arose  from  such  fines,  and 
they  had  no  interest  in  practising  self-denial 
for  their  successors.  A  lessee  seldom  failed 
to  renew,  because  mortgages  and  settlements 
depended  on  his  doing  so,  and  in  other  re- 
spects it  was  his  interest  to  prolong  his  term 
of  possession.  Hence  the  two  joint-owners, 
the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  regarde4  the  ten- 
ure as  perfectly  secure,  and  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  anything  that  could  disturb  it. 

The  wastefiUness  of  this  system  to  the 
lessor — in  this  case  the  Church — ^will  be 
evident  from  the  foll«^ing  rough  statement: 
— The  actual  value  of  an  estate  of  £100  per 
annum  is  thirty  years'  purchase,  or  £3000. 
Of  such  an  estate,  leased  on  lives,  the  les- 
sor's  bterest  might  begassumed  to  represent 
about  one-third  of  the  value,  and  that  of  the 
lessee  two-thirtis,  the  lease  being  in  the 
average  condition  as  to  renewals  of  those 
which  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  so  that 
the  lessor's  share  of  the  value  would  be 
about  £1000 ;  but  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  the  fines  upon  renewal, 
and  thus  to  make  himself  the  virtual  owner 
of  the  whole,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set 
aside,  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest, 
not,  as  one  would  expect,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
lessor's  interest,  but  a  sum  of  only  about 
half  that  amount ;  in  other  words,  the  les- 
sor's interest  was  worth  £1000,  and  the  les- 
see's was  worth  £2000 ;  but  the  lessee  had  it 
in  his  power,  provided  only  that  he  could  be 


sure  of  renewals,  to  put  himself  in'aposi^t|gp 
equal  to  that  of  lessor  and  lessee  by^  setUng  - 
aside  £500  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest for  the  payment  of  the  fines ;  and  as 
the  lessor  would  never  get  anything  save 
the  compound  interest  of  this  £500,  his 
share  was  practically  only  one-half  of  what 
it  was  laid  down  in  theory  to  be.  Before 
we  glance  at  the  reason  of  this  paradox,  it  is 
well  to  observe  one  important  consequence 
of  it  upon  the  operations  of  the  Commission- 
ers. To  sell  the  reversion  of  a  Church  estate 
for  one-third  of  the  fee-simple  value  appears 
at  first  sight  a  wasteful  transaction ;  for  the 
estate  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the  purchase- 
money  will  only  suffice  to  replace  it  by  an- 
other of  one-third  the  value.  In  reality  it 
is  a  profitable  transaction  for  the  Churchy 
because  she  is  now  in  the  unfettered  posses- 
sion of  £1000;  whereas"  she  only  received 
before  the  interest  of  £500,  with  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  tenant  might  be  unable  to 
renew. 

The  reason  of  the  discrepancy  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see.  This  payment  of  a  fine  is  in 
fact  the  purchase  of  a  limited  reversion  ; 
if  it  is  for  a  lease  of  years,  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  that  still  remain  to  him, 
are  added  to  the  term  of  the  lease ;  if  for  a 
n*ew  life  in  a  lease  for  lives,  the  lessee  pays  for 
so  much  of  the  new  life  as  will  extend  be- 
yond the  two  lives  already  secured  to  him. 
This  distant  advantage  must  be  paid  for  by 
a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  which  it  is 
inconvenient  for  the  tenant  to  raise.  There 
is  a  natural  aversion  to  buy  by  a  present 
sacrifice  the  distant  advantage  which  we  may 
not  live  to  reap ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
tempt  the  lessee  by  allowing  a  high  rate  of 
interest:  and  it  is  usual  to  allow  him  to 
make  seven  per  cent.,  without  respect  to  the 
current  rate  of  the  day.  At  seven  per  cent., 
the  worth  of  twenty-one  years'  possession  of 
an  estate  of  £100  a  year,  is  £1083;  but  if 
the  lessor  were  to  invest  that  sum  in  the 
funds,  he  would  receive  rather  less  than 
£36,  being  all  that  remained  to  him  bf 
what  was  producing  the  lessee  £100.  Mr. 
Finlaison  showed  in  his  evidence  how  reluc- 
tant people  are  to  purchase  reversionary 
property : — "  In  the  National  Debt  Office, 
life-annuities  are  sold,  either  commencing 
immediately,  or  at  any  future  perioid  which 
the  purchaser  chooses  to  fix,  as  a  provision 
for  old  age ;  the  former  are  very  costly,  the 
latter  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison ;  yet  in  the 
last  five  years  8000  immediate  life-annuities 
have  been  purchased,  and  not  so  many  as  ten 
perhaps  of  the  deferred  annuities." 

But  why  does  the  lessor  submit  to  these 
disadvantageous  terms  1  Lessees  would  find 
themselves  obliged  to  renew  as  the  term  be* 
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came  shorter,  and  then  at  a  higher  fine.  True ; 
but  the  lessor  b  unable  to  wait  His  in- 
come depends  on  the  renewal ;  and  there  Ls 
no  fund  out  of  which  the  fine  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  hun,  BO  that  he  maj  hold  ou£  un- 
til favourable  terms  are  accepted  bj  the 
other  party.  His  own  life,  beyond  which 
neither  he  nor«his  have  any  interest  in  the 
property,  b  not  a  selected  life,  like  those 
m  the  lifehold  lease ;  he  may  be  promoted, 
or  resign  before  the  bargain  is  completed. 
All  these  reasons  dispose  him  rather  to  ao- 
cept  disadvantageous  terms  than  to  delay ; 
whilst  the  lessee,  with  two  select  lives  still 
remaining,  has  not  the  same  reason  for  haste. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lessee  has  his  own 
quarrel  with  the  system,  because  he  must  in 
prudence  insure  the  lives  in  the  lease ;  but 
thev  are  not  under  his  control,  and  sometimes 
will  not  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  the 
insurance.  Fines,  too,  are  an  advance  of 
capital  which  the  lessee  would  more  willingly 
employ  on  the  land  than  lock  up  in  a  re- 
version. 

In  addition  to  the  inconveniences  felt  .both 
by  lessor  and  lessee,  there  is  the  great  public 
inconvenience,  that  the  improvements  of 
modem  agriculture,  which  involve  consider- 
able outlay,  are  discouraged  by  this  systeip. 
The  lessor  will  not  undertake  them  ;  his  in- 
terest is  too  remote ;  he  has  no  capital  for 
such  purposes;  he  could  not  live  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  it  if  he  had.  The  lessee 
shrinks  from  them,  because  they  may  bo  val- 
ued against  him  at  the  next  renewal,  or,  if 
not,  certainly  at  the  next  but  one ;  and  his 
enterprise  will  be  visited  upon  him  iu  the  ! 
shape  of  an  increased  fine. 

Fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Church 
leases,  which  reported  in  1839,  the  Commis- 
sioners resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  wasteful, 
vexatious,  and  uncertain  system  of  leases. 
But  here  the  simple  and  obvious  course,  to 
allow  the  leases  to  run  out,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  do  nothing,  was  one  which  could  not 
possibly  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  expected  the 
Commission  instantly  to  come  to  the  succour 
of  those  necessities,  the  pressure  of  which 
was  the  only  justification  for  the  great  powers 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  it.  To  have  run 
out  the  leases,  foregoing  the  fines,  wliicli  were 
for  this  purpose  income  and  not  capital,  '■. 
would  have  condemned  tlie  Commission  to  a 
long  inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have 
run  out  the  leases,  borrowing  the  fines  as  they 
would  have  accrued,  would  have  required  a 
large  capital,  far  larger  than  could  have  pos- 
sibly been  supplied  for  this  process,  if  all  the 
leases  were  to  bo  dealt  with. 

There  was  another  obstacle  even  more  pow- 


erful. The  body  of  Churoh  lesflees  wu  en- 
titled to  an  equitable  consideration,  and  it 
was  numerous  enough  and  powerful  enoock 
to  enforce  a  hearing.  Now,  whatever  unt 
objection  to  the  leasehold  system,  unceriuntj 
of  tenure  had  not  been  one  of  them.  For 
three  hundred  years  Church  leases  had  bec& 
renewed,  because  the  lessor,  being  at  most  a 
tenant  for  life,  had  no  interest  in  ninDiBg 
them  out  in  favour  of  some  unknown  eat- 
cesser,  at  the  sacrifice  too  of  almost  his  whole 
income.  Parliament  had  created,  in  the 
Commission,  a  new  kind  of  lessor,  who  had 
no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  wiio 
was  bound  to  make  the  estates  as  prodnetiTe 
to  the  Church  as  possible.  The  leases  had 
hitherto  been  put  into  settlements,  and  had 
been  mortgaged,  with  as  much  confidence  on 
both  sides  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  tenue, 
as  if  they  had  been  freeholds.  If  the  Con- 
mission  should  simply  refuse  to  renew,  tbe 
leaseholder's  security  would  be  turned  into 
disaster,  and  in  some  cases  into  rain.  Mort- 
gagees will  call  in  their  money,  having  lost 
their  confidence  in  tbe  security  ;  and  as  the 
tenants  can  no  longer  borrow  money  to  re- 
place it,  the  mortgages  must  foreclose  and 
take  possession  of  the  houses  and  lands,  and 
endeavour  to  reimburse  themselves  during 
the  limited  time  allowed  by  the  lease.  Be- 
sides, it  is  likely  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
lands  aficeted,  that  they  should  be  held  by 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  their  improve- 
ment, but  rather  an  iuterest  in  getting  oat 
from  them  all  possiblc'profit  during  a  short 
remaining  term.  All  costly  improvements 
will  be  discontinued.  Old  pasture-lands  will 
be  broken  up.  The  land  will  be  put  under 
the  most  exhausting  crops;  and  when  it  final- 
ly comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
it  will  be  instantly  destroyed,  and  can  oqIj 
be  restored  after  a  long  delay,  and  much  oat- 
lay  and  loss.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  brute  and  passive 
method  of  effluxion  should  not  be  adopted ; 
that  the  lessor  and  lessee,  who  are  joint  own- 
ers of  the  property,  should  agree  upon  some 
plan  by  which  the  interests  of  each  shonU 
bo  secured.  Apart  from  the  justice  of  the 
case,  the  Commission  would  have  been 
harassed  at  every  step  by  a  formidable  army 
of  observation,  the  Church  lessees  ;  and  these 
were  so  strongly  represented  in  Parliament, 
that  the  Commission  would  have  been  unaUe 
to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  such  addition- 
al powers  as  it  required  from  time  to  time, 
whilst  this  vexing  question  remained  nn- 
settlcd. 

In  1845,  the  Commission  resolved  to  deil 
with  lessees  on  the  footing  that  the  interest 
of  each  party  should  be  valued,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  would  either  sell  the    reve^ 
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sioD,  or  purchase  the  lessee's  interest  With 
regard  to  estates  which  it  was  desirable  to 
retain  for  the  endowment  of  Sees  and  Chap- 
ters, the  Commissioners  could  only  offer  v  to 
purchase  the  leasehold. 

In  order  to  be  'quite  exact,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  two  values  of  the  inter- 
est, of  lessor  and  lessee,  do  not  together 
make  up  the  sum  which  the  estate,  entirely 
firee,  would  realize  in  the  market  Owing  to 
the  objections  to  the  leasehold  system,  al- 
luded to  above,  the  leasehold  property  is  only 
worth  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  but  the 
same  property,  when  enfranchised,  would  in 
no  case  sell  for  less  than  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase. 

The  difference  of  five  years'  purchase,  the 
CommLssion  aimed  at  securing  for  their  fund. 
They  purchased  the  interest  of  a  lessee,  at  its 
estimated  value  as  leasehold,  but  they  sold 
to  a  lessee  for  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  years' 
purchase,  deducting  the  value  of  the  lessee's 
interest  only.  In  either  case,  five  years' 
purchase  was  gained  to  the  Commissioners  ; 
tfor  could  the  leaseholder  complain,  for  if  he 
was  a  vendor,  he  had  received  the  foil  value 
of  the  lease  he  sold ;  if  he  was  a  purchaser, 
his  now  enfranchised  estate  would  at  once  sell 
for  what  he  had  paid ;  or,  being  retained,  it 
was  worth  the  larger  sum,  being  exempt  from 
the  difficulty  and  vexation  of  fines  and  re- 
newals. By  and  bye,  however,  the  lessees 
sought  a  share  in  the  profits  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  since  1851  the  valuation  for  both 
parties  was  made  at  thirty  years'  purchase, 
as  if  the  estate  were  free,  and  so  the  en- 
hanced value,  five  years'  purchase,  was  shared 
rateably  between  lessor  and  lessee. 

But  for  many  years  the  disputes  with 
leaseholders,  and  the  open  animosity  of  that 
powerful  class,  exposed  the  Commission  to 
much  and  often  to  unjust  criticism.  No 
public  office  has  ever  been  so  unpopular. 
How  far  the  unpopularity  has  been  deserved, 
let  the  facts  disclose.  For  twenty  years  this 
body  has  been  the  subject  of  loud  complaints, 
on  the  one  side,  from  those  who  complain  of 
its  over-rigour  in  exacting  its  due ;  on  the 
other  side,  from  those  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  distribution  of  the  Common 
Fund.  On  the  one  side  it  was  too  exact- 
ing, on  the  other  too  niggardly ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  two  opposite  complaints,  is  a 
hazy  impression  that  somewhere  in  White- 
hall Place  is  a  secret  hoard,  an  enormous  and 
increasing  treasure,  kept  back  from  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  destined,  to  the  scandal 
of  mankind. 

The  income  of  the  Commissioners  in  1843, 
arising  from  the  suppressed  oanonries  and 
prebends,  was  somewnat  more  than  £30,000. 
Anxioua  to  do  something  to  justify  their  ex* 


istence,  the  Commissioners  hastened  to  dis- 
tribute this  amount  They  made  600  grants 
to  livings,  in  no  case,  however,  raising  a  liv- 
ing to  the  amount  required  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  a  clergyman  and  his  family. 
They  also  assisted  in  the  erection  of  sixty 
parsonage-houses.  But  these  slender  suc- 
cours seemed  rather  to  irritate  than  relieve 
the  sore  under  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  labouring.  The  existing  livings  were 
left  unsatisfied,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  masses  of  population  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts 
whilst  the  Church  slept,  were  left  altogether 
uncared  for.  The  only  mode  of  quickening 
its  operations  appeared  to  be  that  of  an- 
ticipating largely  the  income  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  Bill  to  em- 
power the  Commission  to  borrow  £600,000 
of  the  money  in  possession  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  Board,  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  create  200  new  districts  in  populous 
places,  each  being  endowed  with  £150  a  year. 
This  was  a  wise  measure,  for  the  need  was 
too  pressing  to  wait,  but  the  charges  it  en- 
tailed on  the  common  fund  of  £30,000  a 
year  for  grants,  and  £18,000  interest  to 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  Commission  for  many  years 
to  come.  From  1844  to  1850  little  could 
be  done  for  the  general  objects  for  which  the 
Commission  was  instituted,  although  the 
charges  on  the  common  frmd  amounted  in 
1850  to  nearly  £100,000  a  year. 

During  this  barren  period,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  leaseholds  still  partly  unsettled,  with 
a  clamorous  crowd  of  expectants,  whose 
appetites  bad  been  whetted  by  the  first 
distribution,  but  by  no  means  appeased,  the 
Commission  had  need  of  great  circumspec- 
tion ;  in  order  to  be  safe,  it  must  be  imma- 
culate. It  was  neither  circumspect  nor 
immaculate. 

The  story  of  the  palace  at  Stapleton  ex- 
hibits every  feature  of  mismanagement 
When  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
were  united,  it  was  provided,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  Bristol,  that  the  Bishop 
should  reside  part  of  the  year  in  or  near 
Bristol,  an  improvident  arrangement,  since 
it  burdened  the  see  with  two  houses  of  resi- 
dence. In  1840  the  Bishop  pointed  out 
Stapleton  House,  four  miles  from  Bristol, 
as  a  desirable  residence  for  the  see,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  the  only  residence. 
As  this  proposal  was  against  the  very  terms 
of  the  order  in  Council,  the  Commission 
objected  to  it,  but  acceded  to  an  amended 
proposal  that  it  should  be  bought  as  a  second 
house.  It  was  purchased,  without  any  re- 
gular survey,  foy  about  £12,000,  and  no  less 
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than  £12,000  more  were  apent  in  making  it 
a  suitable  residence.  The  Bishop  employed 
one  architect,  the  Commissioners  another, 
and  the  plans  of  the  latter  actually  nndid 
some  of  the  work  which  the  former  had 
done.  Alterations,  much  larger  than  the 
Bishop  asked  for,  were  made,  and  in  this 
way  an  amount  slightly  beyond  the  whole 
fee- simple  value  of  the  house  and  land  was 
muddled  away  on  improvements.  The 
Commissioners  have  since  demonstrated  in 
the  same  diocese  that  a  see-house  could  be 
built  from  the  very  foundations  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Stapleton  repairs. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Monk,  his  successor 
ceased  to  occupy  Stapleton  House,  as  incon- 
venient in  every  way  for  the  work  of  ^he 
diocese.  The  rational  opinion  then  came  to 
prevail,  that  one  house  might  suffice  the  one 
bishop  of  a  compact  diocese.  Stapleton  was 
sold  to  a  Britisn  charity,  to  be  turned  into 
a  school,  for  about  £12,000,  the  original 
cost,  and  the  £12,000  spent  upon  alterations 
were  as  though  they  had  not  been. 

Thus,  in  a  matter  requiring  judgment  and 
firmness,  the  Commission  was  at  the  mercy 
of  architect  and  contractor.  Set  up  to  lead 
and  guide  the  temporal  afEairs  of  the  Church, 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged  by  the  tail, 
like  the  cows  into  the  cave  of  Cacus  the 
robber.  Why  was  a  house  bought,  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  doubled  by  alterations  ? 
Why  were  rival  architects  allowed  to  do  and 
undo  each  other's  work  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ?  Why  were  more  costly  alterations 
forced  on  the  Bishop,  who  knew  best  what 
was  wanted  ?  Would  not  a  moderate  house 
at  Clifton,  such  as  three  successive  bishops 
since  that  day  have  been  wont  to  hire  for 
themselves,  have  been  a  sufficient  supple- 
ment to  the  gloomy  state  of  the  palace  at 
Oloucester?  These  questions,  and  mauv 
others,  let  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  physiology  of  jobs  answer  as  they  can. 
On  the  completion  of  this  strange  transac- 
tion, the  see  possessed  two  houses,  and  one 
of  them  was  sold  for  half  its  cost  to  rebuild 
the  other.  Men  of  a  very  large  benevolence 
may  perhaps  find  some  consolation  in  this 
dreary  tale  of  brainless  mismanagement  and 
waste,  in  the  fact  that  at  least  the  architect 
who  mad«  the  alterations  at  Stapleton  duly 
received  his  commission. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  censure 

•  of  the   other  transactions  connected  with 

bishops'  houses,  in  which  the  Commissioners 

were  engaged.     It  was  a  great  misfortune 

that  theT;wo  funds  created  byTarliament, 

the  episcopal  and  the  common  fund,  were 

not  able  to  keep  equal  pace ;  that  whilst  the 

>^  parochial  clergy  looked  to  a  fund  which  as 

had  nothing,  the  bishope  depended  on  a  | 


fund  which  their  richer  brethren  had  at  onoe 
endowed.  But  most  of  the  expenditnre  on 
'episcopal  houses  was  forced  on  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  changes  made  by-Parliament 
Two  new  dioceses,  Ripon  ana  Manchester, 
required  new  houses ;  in  Rochester  and 
Lincoln  it  was  thought  necesaary  to  move 
the  residences  to  a  position  more  convenient 
for  them,  and  Stapleton  was  purchased  on 
account  of  the  pledge  to  Bristol.  There 
was  a  sixth  case,  which  did  not  rest  on  the 
same  grounds,  but  the  house  as  it  was  posi- 
tively forbade,  whiit  the  restored  house  has 
practised  in  a  manner  the  most  exemplary, 
a  large  and  kindly  hospitality  to  the  clergy 
and  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

These  six  cases  have  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  reproach  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  it  must  be  owned,  that  bj 
putting  forward  the  glaring  case  of  Stiq)]^- 
ton,  by  reckoning  all  the  outlay  on  new 
houses  without  setting  off  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  the  old,  and  by  the  usual  oommon- 
places  about  bishops  and  curates,  the  crj 
has  been  maintained  with  success.  But  a 
time  has  now  come  when  a  rational  view 
may  be  taken.  When  Parliament  created 
an  episcopal  fund  applicable  to  episcopal 
purposes  only,  comparisons  were  sure  to  be 
made  between  that  fund  and  the  '^  Common 
Fund,"  with  its  slow-coming  assets,  and  the 
prodigious  hunger  it  had  to  meet.  The  pro* 
ceeding  was  not  wise,  but  Parliament  was 
the  author  of  it.  This  admitted,  each  of 
the  six  cases  must  stand  upon  its  merits. 
A  sweeping  condemnation  for  each  and  all 
is  out  of  the  question.  If  there  was  extrava* 
gancc,  it  was  at  the  expense,  not  of  the 
needy  parishes,  for  Parliament  had  tied  up 
the  fund  for  episcopal  purposes  only,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  sees  and  bishops. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, surrounded  by  every  form  of  en- 
treaty, demand,  su^estion  and  vituperatioDy 
and  conscious  within  of  the  need  of  larger 
means,  and  of  a  certain  badness  of  consti- 
tution, have  reached  the  year  1850.  Ex* 
perience  has  proved  that  a  large  Board, 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  have 
important  duties  at  a  distance,  is  practically 
irresponsible.  The  Board  of  one  week  is 
not  that  of  the  next,  and  an  important  affigdr 
that  would  not  have  passed  a  full  meeting 
may  pass  unharmed  through  a  thin  one. 
This  large  nebulous  body  required  a  solid 
core  or  nucleus.  In  1848  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  advised  that 
permanent  lay  members  should  have  the 
management  of  the  property.  The  hostile 
lessees  still  hovered  in  force  upon  their 
flanks,  and  had  the  ear  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  of  1848.    About  the 
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same  time  a  Royal  Commission  on  Episcopal 
and  Capitular  Revenues  said  its  word  for 
the  lessees,  and  su^ested  that  the  fines 
should  be  converted  into  a  permanent  rent- 
charge,  calculated  on  a  basis  very  favourable 
to  the  lessees.  The  suggestion  went  to  this, 
that  at  a  time  when,  from  wise  policy,  all 
legislation  tended  towards  enfranchisement 
and  freehold  tenure,  the  Church  was  to 
accept  in  lieu  of  estates  that  were  rapidly 
being  enfranchised,  a  permanent  base  tenure, 
against  which  many  of  the  objections  to 
leaseholds  were  equally  applicable,  whilst  it 
bad  other  formidable  objections  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  general  policy  of  the  Legislature 
made  it  impossible  that  this  proposition,  so 
hostile  to  the  Church,  should  be  adopted. 
As  to  finance,  the  Commission  found  itself 
able  to  pay  its  way,  but  there  was  little 
hope  of  any  new  operation  for  many  years. 
The  funds  were  anticipated,  first  by  the  first 
batch  of  grants  alluded  to  above ;  next  by 
the^yorking  of  the  Peel  Act,  which  had  left 
a  debt  of  £pOO,000,  and  the  interest  thereon ; 
and,  lastly,  by  grants  made  in  the  interval 
between  1843  and  1850,  amounting  to  about 
£20,000,  for  the  most  part  to  satisfy  expec- 
tations which  the  Commission  had  raised 
somewhat  improvidently  in  the  first  flush  of 
its  hopes. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  in  his  interesting 
pamphlet,  rightly  marks  the  year  1850  as 
commencing  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission : — 

"In  1850  the  Act  passed  modifying  the 
constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
(whicli  at  that  time  consisted  of  all  the  bishops, 
three  deans,  six  judges^  five  members  of  tiie 
Government,  and  six  lay  members),  by  the 
addition  of  three  lay  Commissioners,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  one  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  directing  that  these 
three  members  with  two  others  elected  by  the 
Board,  should  form  the  Estates  Committee, 
and  have  the  entire  management  (subject  only 
to  any  directions  that  might  be  laid  down  by 
the  Board)  of  all  the  estates  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. The  same  Act  contained  provisions 
for  preventing  in  future  the  fluctuations  and 
uncertainty  in  episcopal  incomes  inseparable 
from  the  previous  system ;  and  the  **  episcopal 
fund"  was  fused  with  the  '^common  fund,'* 
which  thereby  became  liable  to  the  provisions 
speciflcally  affecting  the  episcopal  fund.  By 
this  legislation  the  "  common  fund,"  for  the  re- 
lief of  spiritual  destitution,  also  became  interest- 
ed in  the  whole  of  the  improved  value  obtainable 
by  the  better  management  of  epboopal  property, 
as  it  had  previously  been  interested  in  making 
the  most  of  the  sinecure  rectories,  and  of  the  pre- 
bendal,  decanal,  and  capitular  estates." 

It  is  well,  for  the  reader's  sake,  to  strip 
this  imposing  array  of  its  merely  ornamentiu 


elements.  The  six  judges  and  the  five 
members  of  the  Government  are  not  in  effect 
members  of  the  Commission :  their  names 
have  graced  its  list  for  many  years,  but  if 
we  except  a  few  rare  visits  from  a  member 
of  the  Government,  they  never  attend,  nor 
are  expected  to  attend,  its  meetings.  One 
eminent  judge,  having  a  little  leisure  at  his 
disposal,  and  wishing  to  discharge  every 
duty  that  the  law  had  put  on  him,  went  to 
the  office,  and  desired  to  know  how  his 
services  could  be  rendered  there ;  whereon 
the  officer  whom  he  addressed  told  him,  with 
much  candour,  that  his  attendance  at  a  few 
meetings  would  be  quite  useless ;  that  there 
was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  serve ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  might  as  well 
leave  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
mission to  those  who  usually  managed  them. 
The  judge  accepted  this  dispensation  with 
alacrity.  It  is  high  time  that  this  empty 
form  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  the 
public  should  know  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Commission  are  not  administered  under  the 
control  of  these  eminent  persons.  The  sub- 
stantial change  of  1850  lay  in  this,  that  in 
futureP  all  affairs  connected  with  estates 
must  pass  before  a  small  body,  the  Estates 
Committee,  consisting  of  ^ve  persons,  four 
of  them  laymen  and  one  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
should  consider  and  determine  them,  subject 
to  any  rules  which  might  be  laid  down  for 
its  guidance  by  the  General  Board.  The 
Church  was  well  represented  on  this  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
nominates  one  of  the  lay  members,  and  one 
lay  and  one  clerical  member  are  chosen  by 
the  Board,  which  contains  a  clear  majority 
of  ecclesiastics. 

The  prospects  of  this  newly  constituted 
body  in  1851  were  as  gloomy  as  could  well  be. 

In  order  to  raise  all  benefices  to  a  decent 
maintenance  for  the  ministers,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  moderate  house  where  there  was  none, 
about  £560,000  a  year  would  be  needed. 
"  To  meet  these  necessities,"  says  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Smith,  "  revenues  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, calculated  to  produce  at  some  future 
period  £134,251  a  year ;  and  on  the  secu- 
rity of  this  revenue  £80,000  a  year  had 
been  granted  in  about  1000  grants,  and 
£30,000  expended  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  parsonage  houses,  and  £600,000  had 
been  borrowed,  on  which  £18,000  a  year 
must  be  paid  for  interest  until  the  capital 
should  be  repaid. 

With  the  Church  this  barely  solvent  pub- 
lic office  was  looked  at  with  much  the  same 
cordiality  as  the  War  Office  was  when  our 
Crimean  disasters  were  at  the  worst 

The  leaseholders,  6000  strong,  with  thd 
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Duke  of  Richmond  at  their  head,  were 
ready  for  a  last  onalanght,  in  order  that 
their  beneficial  interest,  long  enjoyed,  might 
be  respected. 

This  latter  difficulty  was,  however,  now 
about  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Lords'  Com- 
mittee of  1851  reported  that  there  was  no 
legal  or  equitable  obligation  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Corporations  to  renew  leases;  but 
that  in  practice  the  certainty  of  renewal, 
and  the  favourable  terms  of  renewal,  which 
arose  from  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the 
Church  lessor,  had  neen  such  as  to  '^  create 
in  the  lessees  an  expectation  of  renewal  suf- 
ficiently definite  to  be  treated  as  between 
third  parties  as  approaehinff  to  a  certainty." 
It  recommended  that  an  enabling  Act  should 
bo  passed  for  three  years,  that  lessors  might 
be  able  to  treat  with  their  lessees  for  en- 
franchisements. The  result  of  these  volun- 
tary transactions  would  eive  a  sure  basis 
for  future  calculations,  it  advised  that  the 
lessees'  interest  should  be  calculated  at  the 
•  same  rate  per  cent,  as  was  the  fee  simple 
value  of  the  estate,  thus  giving  him  (as  we 
have  explained  above)  his  share  in  the  im- 
proved value  which  enfranchisement  would 
confer  on  the  land.  In  any  lease  for  years 
that  was  reduced  below  twenty-one,  and  in 
any  lease  for  lives  that  was  worse  than  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  by  the  tables,  the 
lessee  was  to  have  reckoned  to  him,  as  a  bo- 
nus, the  right  of  one  renewal  of  seven  years, 
at  the  usual  rate  of  fine.  Upon  this  an  Ed- 
ablinff  Act  was  passed  in  August  1851, 
called  the  '^  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates 
Management  Act,"  which  appointed  certain 
Churcn  Estates  Commissioners,  unfettered, 
however,  by  the  special  calculations  just 
quoted,  who  for  three  years  should  have 
power  to  carry  through  voluntary  enfran- 
chisements for  any  Sees  or  Chapters  that 
desired  them. 

No  doubt  the  bonus  to  the  lessees  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  was  very  consid- 
erable. It  was  to  represent  what  the  Church 
had  wastefully  mado  over  to  them  in  for- 
mer days  by  an  improvident  system.  The 
amount  of  the  bonus  is  easy  to  calculate. 
The  lessee  of  a  property  of  £100  a  year, 
whose  lease  of  twenty-one  years  had  run 
down  to  fourteen,  would  pay  for  a  renewal 
fine,  on  t)ie  seven  per  cent,  tables  (by  no 
means  the  highest  rate  allowed),  £209, 
whilst  his  existing  interest,  by  the  same  ta- 
bles, would  be  (U>out  £874:  but  these  ta- 
bles assume  the  property  to  be  worth  about 
fifteen  years'  purchase.  The  lessee  would 
be  glad  to  compute  his  renewal  on  such 
terms,  but  in  selling  his  remaining  interest 
he  would  commit  no  such  waste.  When  he 
diall  have  renewed,  hb  investment  of  £1083 


will  produce  £100  a  year,  of  which  he  need 
only  set  aside,  in  order  to  pay  £200  ereij 
seventh  year,  about  £25  anDuallj ;  00  tbat» 
in  round  numbers,  £1100  will  pay  him  £75 
a  year,  which  in  the  Funds  would  prodoM 
him  about  £3G.  It  is  elear  he  wUl  want 
some  temptation  to  abandon  so  great  a^  ad- 
vantage. Now  the  Lords'  Committee  pro- 
pofsc  to  treat  him  thus  :  The  estate  10  to  be 
valued  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  will  be  at  thirty 
years'  purchase;  and  the  leseee'a  intereii 
would  be  about  £1100.  He  is  to  be*  al- 
lowed  one  renewal  on  the  old  fine  of  £209; 
but  this  would  give  him  twenty-one  yean^ 
interest  in  the  estate,  worth  at  thirty  yeats' 
purchase  about  £1500.  The  gain  of  both 
parties  now  stands  thus  : — 

Les$ee'i  Gain. 

He  receives  for  his  term  of  21 

years, £1500    0   0 

Less  the  fino  he  now  pay?,    .     .     .    209    0    0 

Amoant  paid  him,  .     .     JBI291     0    0 

Amount  of  his  interest  by  the 
tables  at  7  per  cent,     .    .  874    0    0 

Net  advantage  to  lessee,  £417    0   0 

Lemor*9  Gain, 

Fee-simple  value  of  estate,  £3000    0   0 

LcB3  paid  lepse<^,    ....  1291     0    0 

1709    0    0 

Less  worth  of  reversion  by  the 
tables,  at  7  per  cent,    .     .  581     0    0 

Lessor^R  apparent  giiin,    *    .      £1128    0    0 

To  put  the  case  in  another  way  ;  the  true 
interest  of  the  Church,  in  an  estate*  thus 
leased  for  fourteen  years'  outstanding, 
would  be  £1890,  and  that  of  the  leflsea 
£1110,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Land  Committee ;  but  on  this  arrangement 
it  is,  for  the  lessor,  £1709,  and  for  the  lessee, 
£1291.  To  the  lessor  would  belong  in 
theory  £66  in  every  £100  of  value;  but  in 
practice  he  now  takes  £57  only. 

We  have  been  very  minute  upon  this 
question,  for  in  fact  it  is  the  key  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  Commission,  and  the  key 
to  most  of  the  hostility  which  it  has  «i- 
countcred.  A  settlement  acceptable  to  both 
parties  was  indispensable  for  any  peaoelhl 
and  sound  progress.  It  not  only  diminished 
the  opposition  of  the  lessees,  but  gave  hope 
of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  aug- 
mentation. Two  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
since  made  the  terms  rather  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  lessees,  those  of  1854  and  1860 ; 
but  the  same  principle  has  prevailed.  On 
the  side  of  the  Commission  the  power  of 
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Belecting  which  estates  they  will  retain  for 
parposes  of  endowment,  is  a  considerable 
advantage. 

In  a  large  class  of  cases  the  negotiations 
were  not  carried  on  by  the  Church  corpora- 
tions themselves.  Several  Chapters  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Commission,  on  the  footing 
that  they  were  to  surrender  their  estates  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  was  to. 
give  them  instead,  as  soon  as  might  be,  en- 
franchised estates,  and  to  pay  them  in  the 
meantime  the  income  which  they  lost  by 
giving  up  the  estates.  Let  Mr.  Edmund 
Smith  describe  the  results : 

"  In  no  one  district  do  the  lessees,  as  a  body, 
remain  dissatisfied  with  tlie  application  of  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1851.  The  modifica- 
tions subsequently  pressed  by  the  lessees  into 
the  Act  of  1854  and  1860,  operate  in  their  fa- 
vour, but  amount  in  the  whole  to  only  a  slight 
variation  from  the  original  terms.  The  gen- 
eral results  are  the  reservation  to  the  Episco- 
^  pal  and  Capitular  Corporations  of  such  lease- 
hold estates  as  they  see  fit  to  retain  for  per- 
manent possession,  or  as  building  ground,  or 
for  additions  to  parsonages,  and  the  average 
increase  of  about  one-ha&  in  the  revenues  be- 
yond the  receipts  under  the  previous  system ; 
such  increase  being  transferred  to  the  common 
fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  subject 
to  the  local  claim  for  augmentation  of  the  liv- 
injif  of  the  place  where  the  enfranchised  prop- 
erty was  situated.  The  total  number  of  the 
transactions  effected  since  1851  has  been  more 
than  four  thousand,  of  which  2417  have  been 
agreed  by  the  Corporations,  and  relate  to  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  nearly  ten  millions  ster- 
ling. Of  these,  1998  have  beeii  fully  complet- 
ed, relating  to  property  of  the  value  of 
£7,857,000.  The  value  realized  by  the  Cor- 
porations under  the  system  of  taking  fines 
proves  to  have  been  82  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease realized  by  enfranchisement  is  16  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  improved  value  obtained  on 
these  1998  cases  exceeds  £1,200,000,  of  which, 
according  to  the  last  Report  (1863)  of  the 
Church  Estates  Commissioners,  £1,127,546  has 
been  actually  transferred  to  the  common  fund. 
Assurning-the  value  of  the  Episcopal  and  Capi- 
tular Estates  at  £36,000,000,  and  that  this  av- 
erage improvement  arises  on  the  whole  (an 
assumption  well  within  the  truth),  an  improved 
value  of  six  millions  sterling  is  the  value  of  the 
difference  between  the  system  of  taking  fines 
Bud  the  present  system,  the  Ooi'porations  con- 
tinuing to  receive  the  full  incomes  obtainable 
by  them  under  the  system  of  taking  fines. 

^'  But  this  increase  by  no  means  represents 
the  total  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  Epis- 
copal and  Capitular  Estates  since  1835.  In  the 
interval,  the  rate  at  which  fines  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  have  been  calculated,  has  been  raised 
in  many  cathedrals,  so  that  the  Capitular  rev- 
enues at  the  present  time  are  much  larger  than 
in  1882,  in  some  cases  the  increase  reaching  50 
percent.  The  opportunity,  also,  of  dei^ing 
with  the  property  )m  enabled  arrangements  to 


be  effected  relative  to  building  land  and  other 
improvable  property  previously  remaining  mere 
agricultural  land.  Several  towns  were  par- 
tially surrounded  by  ecclesiastical  land  inju- 
riously restraining  their  extension,  where  now 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  the  profit  of 
the  Church,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
town ;  and  there  are  several  estates  which,  if 
judiciously  retained,  will  supply  increasing 
means  for  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution." 

We  have  now  a  clue  to  the  large  increase 
of  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  enabled  it  from  1857  to  the  pres- 
ent time  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  endowment  of  poor  parishes.  It  arises 
from  two  sources :  from  the  estates  vested 
in  the  Commission  before  the  suppression  of 
prebends  and  reduction  in  some  sees,  and 
also,  but  in  a  larger  degree,  from  the  profits 
realized  by  the  change  from  the  leasing  to 
the  enfranchbed  system,  both  upon  the  es- 
tates that  belong  to  the  Commission  and 
upon  those  that  still  belong  to  Ecclesiastical 
corporations.  As  it  was  no  part  of  the 
duty  either  of  the  Church  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  different 
corporations  that  applied  to  them  for  help, 
the  profit  of  every  transaction  found  its  way 
to  the  Common  Fund,  and  was  available  for 
general  uses.  For  example,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  X.  have  estates  which  yield  in 
gross  upon  the  leasing  system  an  average 
mcome  of  £6400  a  year;  but  the  income 
fluctuates,  because  it  comes  from  fines. 
They  transfer  it  to  the  Commission  in  order 
to  its  enfranchisement,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a  fixed  payment  of  the  same  annual 
amount ;  and  in  course  of  time,  instead  of 
this  fixed  payment,  estates  that  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  yield  it  But  their  original 
estates,  when  dealt  with,  yield  to  the  Com- 
mission £9600  a  year,  and  £3200  a  year  is 
thus  set  free  for  the  Common  Fund. 

The  income  of  the  Common  Fund,  which 
was  in  1844  about  £30,000,  in  1851  about 
£50,000,  is  now,  in  1866,  at  least  £350,000 ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  great  annual  revenue 
is  devoted  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Church  in  the  poorest  parishes.  Of  course 
almost  all  of  it  is  already  devoted  to  various 
objects  by  previous  acts  of  the  Commission ; 
the  new  operations  in  each  year  are  limited 
to  the  improved  income  of  that  year.  If 
the  income  stood  still  at  this  point,  the  Com- 
mission must  also  hold  its  hand,  and  content 
itself  with  continuing  the  large  payments  to 
which  it  has  already  pledged  itself.  But  of 
this  there  is  happily  no  chance.  The  estates 
of  six  sees  are  still  leased  upon  fines;  the 
estates  of  fourteen  chapters,  including  the 
wealthy  foundations  of  Durham,  Lincoln, 
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dowmente  of  the  non-residentiary  canons  in 
all  cathedrals  of  the  old  fonndation;  and 
certain  payments  imposed  on  the  holders  of 
deaneries  and  canonries  on  the  rich  founda- 
tions of  St.  PauPsy  Durham,  and  Westmin- 
ster. This  was  a  great  and  startling  change, 
and  could  not  hut  proyoke  criticism.  All 
holders  and  expectants  of  cathedral  dig- 
nities, and  all  those  more  disinterested,  who, 
looking  more  to  the  theory  of  the  cathedral 
establishment  than  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  yiewe4|it  as  the  council. of  the  bishop 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  refuge  and  the 
reward  of  learning  in  the  Church,  were  in- 
dignant at  the  measure.  Yet  Archbishop 
Howley  and  Bishop  Blomfield  gave  their 
support  to  a  measure  more  sweeping  in  its 
reach,  and  more  important  in  its  results, 
than  any  act  of  legislation  for  the  Church 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  We  may  well  presume  that  such 
men  were  no  foes  of  cathedral  institutions. 
It  was  not  that  they  loved  cathedrals  less, 
but  that  they  loved  straying  souls  that  have 
no  shepherd  more.  It  was  not  that  they 
thought  large  cathedral  establishments  use- 
less, but  that  they  thought  that  the  solution 
of  that  problem,  how  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ishes in  England  for  which  no  adequate 
provision  was  made,  affected  the  very  life  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  host  of  mourners  thronged  the  grave  of 
each  canonry  as  it  fell,  and  denounced  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  whose  ^sacri- 
legious bauds  were  busy  with  its  burial,  and 
were  making  haste  to  gather  its  succession. 
Sing,  Muse,  the  wrath  of  Sydney,  son  of 
Smith  i  If  the  witty  incumbent  of  Foston 
had  not  become  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  there 
had  been  no  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton 
to  eelebrate  the  passing  of  the  Cathedral 
Act.  Bain,  says  this  illustrious  Whig, 
ruin,  and  no  less  will  befall  the  Church  of 
England.  "This  bill  past,  every  man  of 
sense  acquainted  with  human  affairs  must 
*  sec  that,  as  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned, 
the  thing  is  at  an  end.  Plunder  will  follow 
after  plunder,  degradation  after  degradation. 
The  Church  b  gone,  and  what  remains  is 
not  life,  but  sickness,  spasm,  and  struggle.'' 
Woe  to  them  who  have  caused  the  destruc- 
tion I  "  Victoria  Ecdesim  Vietrix^''  the  two 
Archbishops  who  perhaps  may  sell  their 
*'  options,"  though  they  have  not ;  the  Bishop 
of  London,  with  his  "  ungovernable  passion 
^or  business ; "  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Kaye), 
who  "  has  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many 
words  beyond  any  man  that  ever  existed ; 
and  when  he  seems  to  haye  made  a  proposi- 
tion, he  is  so  dreadfully  frightened  at  it, 
that  he  proceeds  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
disconnect  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  to 


avert  the  dangers  he  has  incurred ; "  Bishop 
Monk,  who  ''  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
more  laughter  than  ever  I  have  been;  I 
cannot  account  for  it,  but  I  never  see  him 
enter  a  room  without  exciting  a  smile  on 
every  countenance  in  it;" — thus  severely 
does  the  wit  lay  his  hand  upon  all  those  who 
were  daring  to  despoil  the  chapters  for  the 
sake  of  the  populous  parishes ;  yet  scarcely 
with  his  wonted  success,  and  certainly  with- 
out his  usual  good-nature.  The  story  of 
Simon  of  Gloucester  is  incomparable  in  its 
way;  and  good  Bishop  Monk,  who  has  left 
behind  him  so  many  traces  of  hb  benevolent 
heart,  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  it  keenly. 
Yet,  were  not  th^  bishops  almost  avenged  ? 
The  sudden  transformation  of  the  loud  re- 
former into  the  loud  opponent  of  a  reform 
that  comes  too  near  him  is  almost  ludicrous. 
The  bold  Whic  reviewer,  fearleds  of  change, 
has  suddenly  borrowed  the  Tory  cry,  "  The 
Church  is  gone ; "  and  the  comic  features 
lend  themselves  uneasily  to  the  tragic  la- 
mentation. But  Sydney  Smith  gathered  up 
into  these  Letters  much  that  could  be  said 
from  a  Conservative  standing-point  against 
the  proposed  change;  and  they  therefore 
express  the  views  of  a  section  of  the  enemies 
with  whom  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  to  contend. 

The  fruits  of  this  measure  began  to  be 
perceived  immediately  upon  its  passing  into 
law.  Much  to  their  honor,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  patrons  of  canon- 
ries, had  refrained  from  filling  up  vacancies, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Inquiry  Commission,  made  some  years 
before,  and  the  proceeds  of  these  vacant 
canonries  were  at  once  available.  By  the 
year  1844  the  fund  was  in  possession  of 
£30,000  a  year.  The  Commissioners  were 
met  at  the  outset  by  the  question.  How  were 
leasehold  properties  to  be  dealt  with  ?  The 
lands  and  tithes  which  came  to  them  were 
in  the  form  of  reversions  after  long  leases; 
and  the  actual  assets  were  confined  to  small 
renewed  rents,  and  fines  upon  renewals.  In 
order  to  show  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, under  which  lay  most  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Commission,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
success,  a  short  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  so  dry  a  subject. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  all 
ecclesiastical  corporations  have  exercised 
the  power  of  granting  leases,  either  for  lives 
or  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  All  such 
corporations,  except  Bishops,  have  also  had 
the  power  of  granting  leases  of  houses  in 
any  city,  borough,  or  town  for  forty  years. 
Of  leasehold  property,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  two  owners,  not  one ;  and  the  fee- 
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simple  Talue  is  shared  between  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  which  shall 
elapse  before  the  lessee's  interest  terminates, 
and  that  of  the  lessor  commences.  The 
lessee  has  a  fleeting  possession,  but  it  is  im- 
mediate ;  the  lessor  has  a  permanent  posses- 
sion, but  deferred.  In  the  case  of  a  property 
with  a  net  annual  value  of  £100,  if  we  as- 
sume that  it  is  worth  twenty-fliTe  years'  pur- 
chase, or  £2500,  and  that  a  lease  of  it  for 
twenty-one  years  has  just  been  granted,  then 
of  the  whole  value  of  £2,500,  £1097  repre- 
isents  the  share  of  the  lesdor,  and  £1403  that 
of  the  lessee.  But,  so  far  as  the  lessor  is 
concerned,  this  calculation  is  too  favourable, 
and,  owing  to  the  want  of  demand  for  prop- 
erty of  which  the  actual  possession  is  so  re- 
mote, probably  no  such  sum  could  be  real- 
ized for  it.  After  every  seven  years  that 
had  elapsed  in  a  lease  of  twenty-one,  a  fine 
was  paid,  varying  remarkably  in  amount  in 
different  dioceses,  but  equal,  on  an  average, 
to  about  two  years'  rent  for  a  new  lease  tor 
twenty-one  years  complete.  After  every 
fall  of  a  life  in  a  lease  for  lives,  a  fine  was 
in  like  manner  paid  for  a  new  lease,  with  a 
new  life  added  to  those  of  the  two  survivors. 
The  Bishop  or  the  Chapter  never  failed  to 
renew  the  lease,  because  they  had  no  other 
income  but  what  arose  from  such  fines,  and 
they  had  no  interest  in  practising  self-denial 
for  their  successors.  A  leasee  seldom  failed 
to  renew,  because  mortgages  and  settlements 
depended  on  his  doing  so,  and  in  other  re- 
spects it  was  his  interest  to  prolong  his  term 
of  possession.  Hence  the  two  joint-owners, 
the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  regarded  the  ten- 
ure as  perfectly  secure,  and  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  anything  that  could  disturb  it. 

The  wastefulness  of  this  system  to  the 
lessor — in  this  case  the  Church — ^will  be 
evident  from  the  foll«^ing  rough  statement: 
— The  actual  value  of  an  estate  of  £100  per 
annum  is  thirty  years'  purchase,  or  £3000. 
Of  such  an  estate,  leased  on  lives,  the  les- 
sor's  interest  might  bcMassumed  to  represent 
about  one-third  of  the  value,  and  that  of  the 
lessee  two-thirds,  the  lease  being  in  the 
average  condition  as  to  renewals  of  those 
which  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  so  that 
the  lessor's  share  of  the  value  would  be 
about  £1000 ;  but  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  the  fines  upon  renewal, 
and  thus  to  make  himself  the  virtual  owner 
of  the  whole,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set 
aside,  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest, 
not,  as  one  would  expect,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
lessor's  intere'st,  but  a  sum  of  only  about 
half  that  amount ;  in  other  words,  the  les- 
sor's interest  was  worth  £1000,  and  the  les- 
see's was  worth  £2000 ;  but  the  lessee  had  it 
in  his  power,  provided  only  that  he  could  be 


sure  of  renewals,  to  put  himselr>iji%ppsiit^ 
equal  to  that  of  lessor  and  lessee  l)y>«etiiog  - 
aside  £500  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest for  the  payment  of  the  fines ;  and  as 
the  lessor  would  never  get  anything  save 
the  compound  interest  of  this  £500,  his 
share  was  practically  only  one-half  of  what 
it  was  laid  down  in  theory  to  be.  Before 
we  glance  at  the  reason  of  this  paradox,  it  is 
well  to  observe  one  important  consequence 
of  it  upon  the  operations  of  the  Commission- 
ers. To  sell  the  reversion  of  a  Church  estate 
for  one-third  of  the  fee-simple  value  appears 
at  first  sight  a  wasteful  transaction ;  for  the 
estate  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the  purchase- 
money  will  only  suffice  to  replace  it  by  an- 
other of  one-third  the  value.  In  reality  it 
is  a  profitable  transaction  for  the  Church, 
because  she  is  now  in  the  unfettered  posses- 
sion of  £1000;  whereas"  she  only  received 
before  the  interest  of  £500,  with  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  tenant  might  be  unable  to 
renew. 

The  reason  of  the  discrepancy  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see.  This  payment  of  a  fine  is  in 
fact  the  purchase  of  a  limited  reversion  ; 
if  it  is  for  a  lease  of  years,  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  that  still  remain  to  him, 
are  added  to  the  term  of  the  lease ;  if  for  a 
new  life  in  a  lease  for  lives,  the  lessee  pays  for 
so  much  of  the  new  life  as  will  extend  be- 
yond the  two  lives  already  secured  to  him. 
This  distant  advantage  must  be  paid  for  by 
a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  which  it  is 
inconvenient  for  the  tenant  to  raise.  There 
is  a  natural  aversion  to  buy  by  a  present 
sacrifice  the  distant  advantage  which  we  may 
not  live  to  reap ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
tempt  the  lessee  by  allowing  a  high  rate  of 
interest :  and  it  is  usual  to  allow  him  •  to 
make  seven  per  cent.,  without  respect  to  the 
current  rate  of  the  day.  At  seven  per  cent., 
the  worth  of  twenty-one  years'  possession  of 
an  estate  of  £100  a  year,  is  £1083;  but  if 
the  lessor  were  to  invest  that  sum  in  the 
funds,  he  would  receive  rather  less  than 
£36,  being  all  that  remained  to  him  bf 
what  was  producing  the  lessee  £100.  Mr. 
Finlaison  showed  in  his  evidence  how  reluc- 
tant people  are  to  purchase  reversionary 
property : — "  In  the  National  Debt  Office, 
life-annuities  arc  sold,  either  commencing 
immediately,  or  at  any  future  period  which 
the  purchaser  chooses  to  fix,  as  a  provision 
for  old  age ;  the  former  are  very  costly,  the 
latter  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison ;  yet  in  the 
last  five  years  8000  immediate  life-annuities 
have  been  purchased,  and  not  so  many  as  ten 
perhaps  of  the  deferred  annuities." 

But  why  does  the  lessor  submit  to  these 
disadvantageous  terms  1  Lessees  would  find 
themselves  obliged  to  renew  as  the  term  be- 
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came  shorter,  and  then  at  a  higher  fine.  True ; 
but  the  lessor  is  unable  to  wait.  His  in- 
oome  depends  on  the  renewal ;  and  there  is 
no  fund  put  of  which  the  fine  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  hipa,  BO  that  he  maj  hold  oni  un- 
til favourable  terms  are  accepted  bj  the 
other  party.  His  own  life,  beyond  which 
neither  he  nor*his  have  any  interest  in  the 
property,  is  not  a  selected  life,  like  those 
m  the  lifehold  lease ;  he  may  be  promoted, 
or  resign  hefore  the  bargain  is  completed. 
All  these  reasons  dispose  him  rather  to  ao- 
cept  disadvantageous  terms  than  to  delay ; 
whilst  the  lessee,  with  two  select  lives  still 
remaining,  has  not  the  same  reason  for  haste. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lessee  has  his  own 
quarrel  with  the  system,  because  he  must  in 
prudence  insure  the  lives  in  the  lease ;  but 
they  are  not  under  his  control,  and  sometimes 
will  not  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  the 
insurance.  Fines,  too,  are  an  advance  of 
capital  which  the  lessee  would  more  willingly 
employ  on  the  land  than  lock  up.  in  a  re- 
version. 

In  addition  to  the  inconveniences  felt  .both 
by  lessor  and  lessee,  there  is  the  great  public 
inconvenience,  that  the  improvements  of 
modem  agriculture,  which  involve  consider- 
able outlay,  are  discouraged  by  this  syste^. 
The  lessor  will  not  undertake  them  ;  his  in- 
terest is  too  remote ;  he  has  no  capital  for 
such  purposes;  he  could  not  live  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  it  if  he  had.  The  lessee 
shrinks  from  them,  because  they  may  be  val- 
ued against  him  at  the  next  renewal,  or,  if 
not,  certainly  at  the  next  but  one ;  and  his 
enterprise  will  be  visited  upon  him  in  the 
shape  of  an  increased  fine. 

Fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Church 
leases,  which  reported  in  1839,  the  Commis- 
sioners resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  wasteful, 
vexations,  and  uncertain  system  of  leases. 
But  here  the  simple  and  obvious  course,  to 
allow  the  leases  to  run  out,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  do  nothing,  was  one  which  could  not 
possibly  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  expected  the 
Commission  instantly  to  come  to  the  succour 
of  those  necessities,  the  pressure  of  which 
was  the  only  justification  for  the  great  powers 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  it.  To  have  run 
out  the  .leases,  foregoing  the  fines,  which  were 
for  this  purpose  income  and  not  capital, 
would  have  condemned  the  Commission  to  a 
long  inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have 
run  out  the  leases,  borrowing  the  fines  as  they 
would  have  accrued,  would  have  required  a 
large  capital,  far  larger  than  could  have  pos- 
sibly been  supplied  for  this  process,  if  all  the 
leases  were  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  was  another  obstacle  even  more  pow- 


erful. The  body  of  Church  lessees  was  en- 
titled to  an  equitable  consideration,  and  it 
was  numerous  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  enforce  a  hearing.  Now,  whatever  the 
objection  to  the  leasehold  system,  uncertamty 
of  t-enure  had  not  been  one  of  them.  For 
three  hundred  years  Church  leases  had  been 
renewed,  because  the  lessor,  being  at  most  a 
tenant  for  life,  had  no  interest  in  running 
them  out  in  favour  of  some  unknown  suc- 
cessor, at  the  sacrifice  too  of  almost  his  whole 
income.  Parliament  had  created^  in  the 
Commission,  a  new  kind  of  lessor,  who  had 
no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  who 
was  bound  to  make  the  estates  as  productive 
to  the  Church  as  possible.  The  leases  had 
hitherto  been  put  into  settlements,  and  had 
been  mortgaged,  with  as  much  confidence  on 
both  sides  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  tenure, 
as  if  they  had  been  freeholds.  If  the  Com- 
mission i^ould  simply  refuse  to  renew,  the 
leaseholder's  security  would  be  turned  into 
disaster,  and  in  some  cases  into  ruin.  Mort- 
gagees will  call  in  their  money,  having  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  security ;  and  as  the 
tenants  can  no  longer  borrow  money  to  re- 
place it,  the  mortgagees  must  foreclose  and 
take  possession  of  the  houses  and  lands,  and 
endeavour  to  reimburse  themselves  during 
the  limited  time  allowed  by  the  lease.  Be- 
sides, it  is  likely  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
lands  afiected,  that  they  should  be  held  by 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  their  improve- 
ment, but  rather  an  interest  in  getting  out 
from  them  all  possible  ^profit  during  a  short 
remaining  term.  All  costly  improvements 
will  be  discontinued.  Old  pasture-lands  will 
be  broken  up.  The  land  will  be  put  under 
the  most  exhausting  crops;  and  when  it  final- 
ly comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
it  will  be  instantly  destroyed,  and  can  only 
be  restored  after  a  long  delay,  and  much  out- 
lay and  loss.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  brute  and  passive 
method  of  effluxion  should  not  be  adopted  ; 
that  the  lessor  and  Idftsee,  who  are  joint  own- 
ers of  the  property,  should  agree  upon  some 
plan  by  which  the  interests  of  each  should 
be  secured.  Apart  from  the  justice  of  the 
case,  the  Commission  would  have  been 
harassed  at  every  step  by  a  formidable  arnay 
of  observation,  the  Church  lessees ;  and  these 
were  so  strongly  represented  in  Parliament, 
that  the  Commission  would  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  from  the  Legblature  such  addition- 
al powers  as  it  required  from  time  to  time, 
whilst  this  vexing  question  remained  un- 
settled. 

In  1845,  the  Commission  resolved  to  deal 
with  lessees  on  the  footing  that  the  interest 
of  each  party  should  be  valued,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  would  either  sell  the  rever- 
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Bion,  or  paroliase  the  lessee's  interest  With 
regard  to  estates  which  it  was  desirable  to 
retain  for  the  endowment  of  Sees  and  Chap- 
ters, the  Commissioners  could  only  offer  \  to 
purchase  the  leasehold. 

In  order  to  be  'quite  exact,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  two  values  of  the  inter- 
est, of  lessor  and  lessee,  do  not  together 
make  up  the  sum  which  the  estate,  entirely 
free,  would  realize  in  the  market.  Owing  to 
the  objections  to  the  leasehold  system,  al- 
luded to  above,  the  leasehold  property  is  only 
worth  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  but  the 
same  property,  when  enfranchised,  would  in 
no  case  sell  for  less  than  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase. 

The  difference  of  five  years'  purchase,  the 
Commission  aimed  at  securing  for  their  fand. 
They  purchased  the  interest  of  a  lessee,  at  its 
estimated  value  as  leasehold,  but  they  sold 
to  a  lessee  for  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  years' 
purchase,,  deducting  the  value  of  the  lessee's 
interest  only.  In  either  case,  five  years' 
purchase  was  gained  to  the  Commissioners  ; 
nbr  could  the  leaseholder  complain,  for  if  he 
was  a  vendor,  he  had  received  the  full  value 
of  the  lease  he  sold ;  if  he  was  a  purchaser, 
his  now  enfranchised  estate  would  at  once  sell 
for  what  he  had  paid ;  or,  being  retained,  it 
was  worth  the  larger  sum,  being  exempt  from 
the  difficulty  and  vexation  of  fines  and  re- 
newals. By  and  bye,  however,  the  lessees 
sought  a  share  in  the  profits  of-  this  arrange- 
ment, and  since  1851  the  valuation  for  both 
parties  was  made  at  thirty  years'  purchase, 
as  if  the  estate  were  free,  and  so  the  en- 
hanced value,  five  years'  purchase,  was  shared 
rateably  between  lessor  and  lessee. 

But  for  many  years  the  disputes  with 
leaseholders,  and  the  open  animosity  of  that 
powerful  class,  exposed  the  Commission  to 
much  and  often  to  unjust  criticism.  No 
public  office  has  ever  been  so  unpopular. 
How  far  the  unpopularity  has  been  deserved, 
let  the  facts  disclose.  For  twenty  years  this 
body  has  been  the  subject  of  loud  complaints, 
on  the  one  side,  from  those  who  complain  of 
its  over-rigour  in  exacting  its  due ;  on  the 
other  side,  from  those  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  distribution  pf  the  Common 
Fund.  On  the  one  side  it  was  too  exact- 
ing, on  the  other  too  niggardly;  and  the  re- 
smt  of  these  two  opposite  complaints,  is  a 
hazy  impression  that  somewhere  in  White- 
hall Place  is  a  secret  hoard,  an  enormous  and 
increasing  treasure,  kept  back  from  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  destined,  to  the  scandal 
of  mankind. 

The  income  of  the  Commissioners  in  1843, 
arising  from  the  suppressed  canonries  and 
prebends,  was  somewnat  more  than  £30,000. 
Anxiou»  to  do  something  to  justify  their  ex. 


istence,  the  Commissioners  hastened  to  dis- 
tribute this  amount.  They  made  600  grants 
to  livings,  in  no  case,  however,  raising  a  liv- 
ing to  the  amount  required  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  a  clergyman  and  his  family. 
They  also  assisted  in  the  erection  of  sixty 
parsonage-houses.  But  these  slender  suc- 
cours seemed  rather  to  irritate  than  relieve 
the  sore  under  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  labouring.  The  existing  livings  were 
left  unsatisfied,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  masses  of  population  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mining  and  manu&cturing  districts 
whilst  the  Church  slept,  were  left  altogether 
uncared  for.  The  only  mode  of  quickening 
its  operations  appeared  to  be  that  of  an- 
ticipating largely  the  income  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  broiight  in  a  Bill  to  em- 
power the  Commission  to  borrow  £600,000 
of  the  money  in  possession  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  Board,  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  create  200  new  districts  in  populous 
places,  each  being  endowed  with  £150  a  year. 
This  was  a  wise  measure,  for  the  need  was 
too  pressing  to  wait,  but  the  charges  it  en- 
tailed on  the  common  fund  of  £30,000  a 
year  for  grants,  and  £18,000  interest  to 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  Commission  for  many  years 
to  come.  From  1844  to  1850  little  could 
be  done  for  the  general  objects  for  which  the 
Commission  was  instituted,  although  the 
charges  on  the  common  fund  amounted  in 
1850  to  nearly  £100,000  a  year. 

During  this  barren  period,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  leaseholds  still  partly  unsettled,  with 
a  clamorous  crowd  of  expectants,  whose 
appetites  bad  been  whetted  by  the  first 
distribution,  but  by  no  means  appeased,  the 
Commission  had  need  of  great  circumspec- 
tion ;  in  order  to  be  safe,  it  must  be  imma- 
culate. It  was  neither  circumspect  nor 
immaculate. 

The  story  of  the  palace  at  Stapleton  ex- 
hibits every  feature  of  mismanagement. 
When  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
were  united,  it  was  provided,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  Bristol,  that  the  Bishop 
should  reside  part  of  the  year  in  or  near 
Bristol,  an  improvident  arrangement,  since 
it  burdened  the  see  with  two  hou^s  of  resi- 
dence. In  1840  the  Bishop  pomted  out 
Stapleton  House,  four  miles  from  Bristol, 
as  a  desirable  residence  for  the  see,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  the  only  residence. 
As  this  proposal  was  against  the  very  terms 
of  the  order  in  Council,  the  Commission 
objected  to  it,  but  acceded  to  an  amended 
proposal  that  it  should  be  bought  as  a  second 
house.  It  was  purchased,  without  any  re- 
gular survey,  fo^  about  £12,000,  and  no  less 
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than  £12,000  more  were  ftpent  in  making  it 
a  suitable  residence.  The  Bishop  employed 
one  architect,  the  Commissioners  another, 
and  the  plans  of  the  latter  actnallj  undid 
some  of  the  work  which  the  former  had 
done.  Alterations,  mach  larger  than  the 
Bishop  asked  for,  were  made,  and  in  this 
way  an  amount  slightly  beyond  the  whole 
fee- simple  value  of  the  house  and  land  was 
muddled  away  on  improvements.  The 
Commissioners  have  since  demonstrated  in 
the  same  diocese  that  a  see-house  could  be 
built  from  the  very  foundations  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Stapleton  repairs. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Monk,  his  successor 
ceased  to  occupy  Stapleton  House,  as  incon- 
venient in  every  way  for  the  work  of  4he 
diocese.  The  rational  opinion  then  came  to 
prevail,  that  one  house  might  suffice  the  one 
bishop  of  a  compact  diocese.  Stapleton  was 
sold  to  a  British  charity,  to  be  turned  into 
a  school,  for  about  £12,000,  the  original 
cost,  and  the  £12,000  spent  upon  alterations 
were  as  though  they  haa  not  been. 

Thus,  in  a  matter  requiring  judgment  and 
firmness,  the  Commission  was  at  the  mercy 
of  architect  and  contractor.  Set  up  to  lead 
and  guide  the  temporal  a&irs  of  the  Church, 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged  by  the  tail, 
like  the  cows  into  the  cave  of  Cacus  the 
robber.  Why  was  a  house  bought,  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  doubled  by  alterations  ? 
Why  were  rival  architects  allowed  to  do  and 
undo  each  other's  work  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ?  Why  were  more  costly  alterations 
forced  on  the  Bishop,  who  knew  best  what 
was  wanted  ?  Would  not  a  moderate  house 
at  Clifton,  such  as  three  successive  bishops 
since  that  day  have  been  wont  to  hire  for 
themselves,  have  been  a  sufficient  supple- 
ment to  the  gloomy  state  of  the  palace  at 
Olouccster?  These  questions,  and  many 
others,  let  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  physiology  of  jobs  answer  as  they  can. 
On  the  completion  of  this  strange  transac- 
tion, the  see  possessed  two  houses,  and  one 
of  them  was  sold  for  half  its  cost  to  rebuild 
the  other.  Men  of  a  very  large  benevolence 
may  perhaps  find  some  consolation  in  this 
dreary  tale  of  brainless  mismanagement  and 
waste,  in  the  fact  that  at  least  the  architect 
who  mad^  the  alterations  at  Stapleton  duly 
received  his  commission. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  censure 
of  the  other  transactions  connected  with 
bishops'  houses,  in  which  the  Commissioners 
were  engaged.  It  was  a  great  misfortune 
that  the  two  funds  created  by1?arliament, 
the  episcopal  and  the  common  fund,  were 
not  able  to  keep  equal  pace ;  that  whilst  the 
parochial  clergy  looked  to  a  fund  which  as 
yet  had  nothing,  the  bishops  depended  on  a  | 


fund  which  their  richer  brethren  had  at  once 
endowed.  But  most  of  the  expenditure  on 
^epbcopal  houses  was  forced  on  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  changes  made  by-Parliament. 
Two  new  dioceses,  Bipon  and  Manchester, 
required  new  houses ;  in  Rochester  and 
Lincoln  it  was  thought  necesaary  to  move 
the  residences  to  a  position  more  convenient 
for  them,  and  Stapleton  was  purchased  on 
account  of  the  pledge  to  Bristol.  There 
was  a  sixth  case,  which  did  not  rest  on  the 
same  grounds,  but  the  house  as  it  was  posi- 
tively forbade,  what  the  restored  house  has 
practised  in  a  manner  the  most  exemplary, 
a  large  and  kindly  hospitality  to  the  clergj 
and  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

These  six  cases  have  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  reproach  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  it  must  be  owned,  that  by 
putting  forward  the  glaring  case  of  Staple- 
ton,  by  reckoning  all  the  outlay  on  new 
houses  without  setting  off  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  the  old,  and  by  the  usual  common- 
places  about  bishops  and  curates,  the  cry 
has  been  maintained  with  success.  But  a 
time  has  now  come  when  a  rational  view 
may  be  taken.  When  Parliament  created 
an  episcopal  fund  applicable  to  episcopal 
purposes  only,  comparisons  were  sure  to  be 
made  between  that  fund  and  the  "  Common 
Fund,"  with  its  slow-coming  assets,  and  the 
prodigious  hunger  it  had  to  meet.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  Hot  wise,  but  Parliament  was 
the  author  of  it.  This  admitted,  each  of 
the  six  cases  must  stand  upon  its  merits. 
A  sweeping  condemnation  for  each  and  all 
is  out  of  the  question.  If  there  was  extrava- 
gance, it  was  at  the  expense,  not  of  the 
needy  parishes,  for  Parliament  had  tied  up 
the  fund  for  episcopal  purposes  only,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  sees  and  bishops. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, surrounded  by  every  form  of  en- 
treaty, demand,  suggestion  and  vituperation, 
and  conscious  withm  of  the  need  of  larger 
means,  and  of  a  certain  badness  of  consti- 
tution, have  reached  the  year  1860.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  a  large  Board, 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  have 
important  duties  at  a  distance,  is  practically 
irresponsible.  The  Board  of  one  week  is 
not  that  of  the  next,  and  an  important  affair 
that  would  not  have  passed  a  full  meeting 
may  pass  unharmed  through  a  thin  one. 
This  large  nebulous  body  required  a  solid 
core  or  nucleus.  In  1848  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  advised  that 
permanent  lay  members  should  have  the 
management  of  the  property.  The  hostile 
lessees  still  hovered  in  force  upon  their 
flanks,  and  had  the  ear  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  Conunittee  of  1848.    About  the 
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same  timo  a  Royal  Commission  on  Episcopal 
and  Capitular  Bevennes  said  its  ivord  for 
the  lessees,  and  suegested  that  the  fines 
should  be  converted  mto  a  permanent  rent- 
charge,  calculated  on  a  basis  verj  favourable 
to  the  lessees.  The  suggestion  went  to  this, 
that  at  a  time  when,  from  wise  policy,  all 
legislation  tended  towards  enfranchisement 
and  freehold  tenure,  the  Church  was  to 
accept  in  lieu  of  estates  that  were  rapidly 
being  enfranchised,  a  permanent  base  tenure, 
against  which  many  of  the  objections  to 
leaseholds  were  equally  applicable,  whilst  it 
bad  other  formidable  objections  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  general  policy  of  the  Legislature 
made  it  impossible  that  this  proposition,  so 
hostile  to  the  Church,  should  be  adopted. 
As  to  finance,  the  Commission  found  itself 
able  to  pay  its  way,  but  there  was  little 
hope  of  any  new  operation  for  many  years. 
The  funds  were  anticipated,  first  by  the  first 
batch  of  grants  allud^  to  above ;  next  by 
the.  ^yorking  of  the  Peel  Act,  which  had  left 
a  debt  of  £pOO,000,  and  the  interest  thereon ; 
and,  lastly,  by  grants  made  in  the  interval 
between  1843  and  1850,  amounting  to  about 
£20,000,  for  the  most  part  to  satisfy  expec- 
tations which  the  Commission  had  raised 
somewhat  improvidently  in  the  first  flush  of 
its  hopes. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  in  his  interesting 
pamphlet,  rightly  marks  the  year  1850  as 
commencing  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission : — 

*^In  1860  the  Act  pasped  modifying  the 
ooDstitntion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
(whicli  at  that  time  coDslsted  of  all  the  bishops, 
three  deaos,  six  judges,  five  members  of  the 
GovenimeDt,  and  six  lay  members),  by  the 
addition  of  three  lay  Commissioners,  two  ap- 
poiDted  by  the  Crown,  and  one  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  directing  that  these 
three  members  with  two  others  elected  by  the 
Board,  should  form  the  Estates  Committee, 
and  have  the  entire  management  (subject  only 
to  any  directions  that  might  be  laid  down  by 
the  Board)  of  all  the  estates  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. The  same  Act  contained  provisions 
for  preventing  in  fnture  the  fluctuations  and 
uncertainty  in  episcopal  incomes  inseparable 
from  the  previous  system ;  and  the  *^  episcopal 
fuiid^'  was  fused  with  the  ^^  common  fund,'* 
which  thereby  became  liable  to  the  provisions 
specifically  affecting  the  episcopal  fund.  By 
this  legislation  the  "  common  fund,^'  for  the  re- 
lief of  spiritual  destitution,  also  became  interest- 
ed in  the  whole  of  the  improved  value  obtainable 
by  the  better  management  of  episcopal  property, 
as  it  bad  previously  been  interested  in  making 
the  most  of  the  sinecure  rectories,  and  of  the  pre- 
bendal,  decanal,  and  capitular  estates."  • 

It  ifl  well,  for  the  reader's  sake,  to  strip 
this  imposing  array  of  its  merely  oniamenti^ 


elements.  The  six  judges  and  the  five 
members  of  the  Government  are  not  in  effect 
members  of  the  Commission :  their  names 
have  graced  its  list  for  many  years,  but  if 
we  except  a  few  rare  visits  from  a  member 
of  the  Government,  they  never  attend,  nor 
are  expect-ed  to  attend,  its  meetings.  One 
eminent  judge,  having  a  little  leisure  at  his 
disposal,  and  wishing  to  discharge  every 
duty  that  the  law  had  put  on  him,  went  to 
the  office,  and  desired  to  know  how  his 
services  could  be  rendered  there ;  whereon 
the  officer  whom  he  addressed  told  him,  with 
much  candour,  that  his  attendance  at  a  few 
meetings  would  be  quite  useless ;  that  there 
was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  serve ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  might  as  well 
leave  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
mission to  those  who  usually  managed  them. 
The  judge  accepted  this  dispensation  with 
alacrity.  It  is  high  time  that  this  empty 
form  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  the 
public  should  know  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Commission  are  not  administered  under  the 
control  of  these  eminent  persons.  The  sub- 
stantial change  of  1850  lay  in  this,  that  in 
futur€P  all  affairs  connected  with  estates 
must  paas  before  a  small  body,  the  Estates 
Committee,  consisting  of  five  persons,  four 
of  them  laymen  and  one  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
should  consider  and  determine  them,  subject 
to  any  rules  which  might  be  laid  down  for 
its  guidance  by  the  General  Board.  The 
Church  was  well  represented  on  this  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
nominates  one  of  the  lay  members,  and  one 
lay  and  one  clerical  member  are  chosen  by 
the  Board,  which  contains  a  clear  majority 
of  ecclesiastics. 

The  prospects  of  this  newly  constituted 
body  in  1851  were  as  gloomy  as  could  well  be. 

In  order  to  raise  all  benefices  to  a  decent 
maintenance  for  the  ministers,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  moderate  house  where  there  was  none, 
about  £560,000  a  year  would  be  needed. 
'^  To  meet  these  necessities,"  says  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Smith,  ^^  revenues  had  been  placed  at 
the  disDOsal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, calculated  to  produce  at  some  future 
period  £134,251  a  year ;  and  on  the  secu- 
rity of  this  revenue  £80,000  a  year  had 
been  granted  in  about  1000  grants,  and 
£30,000  expended  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  parsonage  houses,  and  £600,000  had 
been  borrowed,  on  which  £18,000  a  year 
must  be  paid  for  interest  until  the  capital 
should  be  repaid. 

With  the  Church  this  barely  solvent  pub- 
lic office  was  looked  at  with  much  the  same 
cordiality  as  the  War  Office  was  when  our 
Crimean  disasters  were  at  the  worst 

The  leaseholders,  6000  strong,  with  tiid 
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Duke  of  Biehmond  at  their  head,  were 
ready  for  a  last  onslaught,  in  order  that 
their  heneficial  interest,  long  enjojed,  might 
be  respected. 

This  latter  difficulty  was,  however,  now 
about  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Lords'  Com- 
mittee of  1851  reported  that  there  was  no 
legal  or  equitable  obligation  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Corporations  to  renew  leases;  but 
that  in  practice  the  certainty  of  renewal, 
and  the  &yourable  terms  of  renewal,  which 
arose  from  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the 
Church  lessor,  had  been  sueh  as  to  "  create 
in  the  lessees  an  expectation  of  renewal  suf- 
ficiently definite  to  be  treated  as  between 
third  parties  as  approaehing  to  a  certainty." 
It  recommended  that  an  en^ling  Act  should 
bo  passed  for  three  years,  that  lessors  might 
be  able  to  treat  with  their  lessees  for  en- 
franchisements. The  result  of  these  volun- 
tary transactions  would  eive  a  sure  basis 
for  future  calculations.  It  advised  that  the 
lessees'  interest  should  be  calculated  at  the 
'  same  rate  per  cent,  as  was  the  fee  simple 
value  of  the  estate,  thus  giving  him  (as  we 
have  explained  above)  his  share  in  the  im- 
proved value  which  enfranchisement  would 
confer  on  the  land.  In  any  lease  for  years 
that  was  reduced  below  twenty-one,  and  in 
any  lease  for  lives  that  was  worse  than  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  by  the  tables,  the 
lessee  was  to  have  reckoned  to  him,  as  a  bo- 
nus, the  right  of  one  renewal  of  seven  years, 
at  the  usual  rate  of  fine.  Upon  this  an  En- 
ablinff  Act  was  passed  in  August  1851, 
called  the  ''  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates 
Management  Act,"  which  appointed  certain 
Church  Estates  Commbsioners,  unfettered, 
however,  by  the  special  calculations  just 
quoted,  who  for  three  years  should  have 
power  to  carry  through  voluntary  enfran- 
chisements for  any  Sees  or  Chapters  that 
desired  them. 

No  doubt  the  bonus  to  the  lessees  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  was  very  consid- 
erable. It  was  to  represent  what  the  Church 
had  wastefuUy  made  over  to  them  in  for- 
mer days  by  an  improvident  system.  The 
amount  of  the  bonus  is  easy  to  calculate. 
The  lessee  of  a  property  of  £100  a  year, 
whose  lease  of  twenty-one  years  had  run 
down  to  fourteen,  would  pay  for  a  renewal 
fine,  on  tjie  seven  per  cent,  tables  (by  no 
means  the  highest  rate  allowed),  £209, 
whilst  his  existmg  interest,  by  the  same  ta- 
bles, would  be  iu>out  £874;  but  these  ta- 
bles assume  the  property  to  be  worth  about 
fifteen  years'  purchase.  The  lessee  would 
be  glad  to  compute  his  renewal  on  such 
terms,  but  in  selling  his  remaining  interest 
he  would  commit  no  such  waste.  When  he 
riiall  have  renewed,  his  investment  of  £1083 


will  produce  £100  a  year,  of  which  he  need 
only  set  aside,  in  order  to  pay  £200  every 
seventh  year,  about  £25  annually ;  so  that, 
in  round  numbers,  £1100  will  pay  him  £75 
a  year,  which  in  tiie  Funds  would  prodace 
him  about  £36.  It  is  clear  he  wUl  want 
some  temptation  to  abandon  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage. Now  the  Lords'  Committee  pro- 
pose to  treat  him  thus :  The  estate  is  to  be 
valued  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  will  be  at  thirty 
years'  purchase;  and  the  lessee's  interest 
would  be  about  £1100.  He  is  to  be*  al- 
lowed one  renewid  on  the  old  fine  of  £209 ; 
but  this  would  give  him  twenty-one  years' 
interest  in  the  estate,  worth  at  thirty  years' 
purchase  about  £1500.  The  gain  of  both 
parties  now  stands  thus : — 

Le89ee*8  Gain. 

He  receives  for  hb  term  of  %l 

years,    \ £1600    0    0 

Le»9s  the  fine  he  now  pays,    .     .    .    209    0    0 

Amonnt  paid  him,  .    .    £1291    0    0 

Amonnt  of  his  interest  by  the 
tables  at  7  per  cent,    .    .  874    0    0 

Net  advantage  to  lessee,  £417    0    0 


Fee-simple  value  of  estate. 
Less  paid  leesef",    .... 


Less  worth  of  reversion  by  the 
tables,  at  7  per  cent,    .    . 

Lessor^B  apparent  gain,    *    . 


£8000  0  0 

1291  0  0 

1709  0  0 

581  0  0 

£1128  0  0 


To  put  the  case  in  another  way ;  the  true 
interest  of  the  Church,  in  an  estate*  thus 
leased  for  fourteen  years'  outstanding, 
would  be  £1890,  and  that  of  the  lessee 
£1110,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Land  Committee ;  but  on  this  arrangement 
it  is,  for  the  lessor,  £1709,  and  for  the  lessee, 
£1291.  To  the  lessor  would  belong  in 
theory  £65  in  every  £100  of  value;  but  in 
practice  he  now  takes  £57  only. 

We  have  been  very  minute  upon  this 
question,  for  in  fact  it  is  the  key  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  Commission,  and  the  key 
to  most  of  the  hostility  which  it  has  en- 
countered. A  settlement  acceptable  to  both 
parties  was  indispensable  for  any  peaceful 
and  sound  progress.  It  not  only  diminished 
the  opposition  of  the  lessees,  but  cave  hope 
of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  aug- 
mentation. Two  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
since  made  the  terms  rather  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  lessees,  those  of  1854  and  1860  ; 
but  the  saipe  principle  has  prevailed.  On 
the  side  of  the  Commission  the  power   of 
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seleoting  which  estates  they  will  retain  for 
purposes  of  endowment,  is  a  considerable 
advantage. 

In  a  large  class  of  oases  the  negotiations 
were  not  carried  on  bj  the  Church  corpora^ 
tions  themselves.  Several  Chapters  soueht 
the  aid  of  the  Commission,  on  the  footiDg 
that  they  were  to  surrender  their  estates  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  was  to, 
give  them  instead,  as  soon  as  might  be,  en- 
franchised estates,  and  to  pay  them  in  the 
meantime  the  income  which  they  lost  by 
giving  np  the  estates.  Let  Mr.  Edmund 
Smith  describe  the  results : 

^*  In  no  one  district  do  the  lessees,  as  a  body, 
remain  dissatisfied  with  tlie  application  of  the 
principle  laid  down  hj  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1851.  The  modifica- 
tions subsequently  pressed  by  the  lessees  into 
the  Act  of  1854  and  1860,  operate  in  their  fa- 
vour, but  amount  in  the  whole  to  only  a  slight 
variation  from  the  original  terms.  The  gen- 
eral results  are  the  reservation  to  the  Episco- 
^  pal  and  Capitular  Corporations  of  such  lease- 
hold estates  as  they  see  fit  to  retain  for  per- 
manent possession,  or  as  building  ground,  or 
for  additions  to  parsonages,  and  the  average 
increase  of  about  one-half  in  the  revenues  be- 
yond the  receipts  under  the  previous  system ; 
such  increase  being  transferred  to  the  common 
fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  subject 
to  the  local  claim  for  augmentation  of  the  liv- 
ing of  the  place  where  the  enfranchised  prop- 
ertj  was  situated.  The  total  number  of  the 
transactions  effected  since  1861  has  been  more 
than  four  tiiousand,  of  which  5M17  have  been 
agreed  by  the  Corporations,  and  relate  to  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  nearly  ten  millions  ster- 
ling. Cf  these,  1998  have  been  fully  complet- 
ed, relating  to  property  of  the  value  of 
£7,867,000.  The  value  realized  by  the  Cor- 
porations under  the  system  of  taking  fines 
proves  to  have  been  82  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease realized  by  enfranchisement  is  16  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  improved  value  obtained  on 
these  1998  cases  exceeds  £1,200,000,  of  which, 
according  to  the  last  Report  (1868)  of  the 
Church  Estates  Commissioners,  £1,127,546  has 
been  actually  transferred  to  the  common  fund. 
Assuming^he  value  of  the  Episcopal  and  Capi- 
tular Estates  at  £86,000,000,  and  that  this  av- 
erage improvement  arises  on  the  whole  (an 
assumption  well  within  the  truth),  an  improved 
value  of  six  millions  sterling  is  the  value  of  the 
difference  between  the  system  of  taking  fines 
"and  the  present  system,  the  Corporations  con- 
tinuing to  receive  the  full  incomes  obtainable 
by  them  under  the  system  of  taking  fines. 

**  But  this  increase  by  no  means  represents 
the  total  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  Epis- 
copal and  Capitular  Estates  since  1885.  In  the 
interval,  the  rate  at  which  fines  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  have  been  calculated,  has  been  raised 
in  many  cathedrals,  so  that  the  Capitular  rev- 
enues at  the  present  time  are  much  larger  than 
in  1882,  in  some  cases  the  increase  reaching  60 
percent.  The  opportunity,  idso,  of  deding 
with  the  property  has  enabled  arrangements  to 


be  effected  relative  to  building  land  and  other 
improvable  property  previously  remaining  mere 
agricultural  land.  Several  towns  were  par- 
tially surrounded  by  ecclesiastical  land  inju- 
riously restraining  their  extension,  where  now 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  the  profit  of 
the  Church,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
town ;  and  there  are  several  estates  which,  if 
judiciously  retained,  will  supply  increasing 
means  for  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution." 

We  have  now  a  clue  to  the  large  increase 
of  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  enabled  it  from  1857  to  the  pres- 
ent time  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  endowment  of  poor  parishes.  It  arises 
from  two  sources :  from  the  estates  vested 
in  the  Commission  before  the  suppression  of 
prebends  and  redaction  in  some  sees,  and 
also,  but  in  a  larger  degree,  from  the  profits 
realized  by  the  change  from  the  leasing  to 
the  enfranchised  system,  both  upon  the  es- 
tates that  belong  to  the  Commission  and 
upon  those  that  still  belong  to  Ecclesiastical 
corporations.  As  it  was  no  part  of  the 
dnty  either  of  the  Church  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  different 
corporations  that  applied  to  them  for  help, 
the  profit  of  every  transaction  found  its  way 
to  the  Common  Fund,  and  was  available  for 
general  uses.  F6r  example,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  X.  have  estates  which  yield  in 
eross  upon  the  leasing  system  an  average 
income  of  £6400  a  year ;  but  the  income 
fiuctuates,  because  it  comes  from  fines. 
They  transfer  it  to  the  Commission  in  order 
to  its  enfranchisement,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a  fixed  payment  of  the  same  annual 
amount ;  and  in  course  of  time,  instead  of 
this  fixed  payment,  estates  that  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  yield  it  But  their  original 
estates,  when  dealt  with,  yield  to  the  Com- 
mission £9600  a  year,  and  £8200  a  year  is 
thus  set  free  for  the  Common  Fund. 

The  income  of  the  Common  Fund,  which 
was  in  1844  about  £30,000,  in  1851  about 
£50,000,  is  now,  in  1866,  at  least  £850,000 ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  ^eat  annual  revenue 
is  devoted  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Church  in  the  poorest  parishes.  Of  course 
almost  all  of  it  is  already  devoted  to  various 
objects  by  previous  acts  of  the  Commission ; 
the  new  operations  in  each  year  are  limited 
to  the  improved  income  of  that  year.  If 
the  income  stood  still  at  this  point,  the  Com- 
mission must  also  hold  its  hand,  and  content 
itself  with  continuing  tbe  large  payments  to 
which  it  has  already  pleidged  itself.  But  of 
this  there  is  happily  no  chance.  The  estates 
of  six  sees  are  still  leased  upon  fines;  the 
estates  of  fourteen  chapters,  including  the 
wealthy  foundations  of  Durham,  Lincoln, 
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WeBtminster,  St.  Paul's,  and  Windsor,  are 
still  under  the  old  system;  nor  has  any 
term  yet  been  fixed  by  Parliament  within 
which  they  must  come  under  the  improved 
system.  In  any  estimate  of  the  future  it  is 
best  to  be  quite  safe ;  but  that  the  income 
of  the  Common  Fund  will  reach  £500,000 
in  a  few  years  is  a  prophecy  that  involves  no 
risk. 

Very  jealously  is  the  distribution  of  this 
enormous  revenue  watched  by  those  whose 
hopes  or  claims  are  directed  towards  it.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  give  an  account  of  the 
principles  which  at  present  govern  the  Com- 
missioners in  apportioning  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  taking  for  our  basis  an  extract  from 
the  seventeenth  report  of  the  Commission, 
for  1864-5  :— 

'^  The  Commissioners  have  detei*mined  for  the 

current  year : — 
L  To  provide  JB8500  per  annum  to  meet  bene- 
factioDS  of  at  least  eqaal  value,  id  ac- 
cordance with  their  publislied  rules, 
dated  March,  1864. 
II.  To  meet  the  remaining  local  claims  arisiug 
in  respect  of  York  Archbishopric  Estates, 
and  all  those  arising  in  respect  of  the 
Peterborough  Bishopric  Estates  and  of 
the  York  and  Peterborough  Capitular 
Estates. 

in.  To  augment  unconditionally  to  £800  a  year 
the  income  of  every  benefice  in  public 
patronage  which  existed  on  the  4th  of 
February  1864,  the  population  of  which 
was  by  the  census  of  1861  not  less  than 
6000  persons. 

lY.  To  augment  the  income  of  every  benefice 
in  private  patronage  having  a  like  popu- 
lation to  a  like  amount  of  £300  a  year, 
on  condition  that  one  half  of  the  sum 
required  to  efiect  such  augmentation  be 
provided  from  non-ecclesiastical  sources. 

,  V.  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  £8000  per  annum 
in  perpetuity  to  the  endowment  of  a  lim- 
»  ited  number  of  new  churches  to  which 
dirtricts  shall  have  been  legally  assigned 
since  the  Ist  day  of  March  1864,  con- 
taining in  each  case  a  population  of  not  less 
than  6000  persons,  and  not  being  situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  district 
of  Manchester;  and  provided  that  the 
formation  of  any  such  district  shall  not 
involve  the  reduction  of  the  population 
of  any  other  benefice  below  6000 ;  the 
grants  to  churches  of  this  character 
which  may  be  in  public  patronage  to  be 
made  to  Uie  extent  of  £200  a  year  un- 
conditionally, and  to  those  in  private 
patronage  to  the  extent  of  £100  a  year, 
upon  condition  that  an  endowment  of 
equal  value  be  provided  from  non-eccle- 
siastical sources." 

I.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  are  brought 
in  to  assist.     Those  interested  in  any  poor 


benefice,  not  coming  under  any  other  oategory 
of  the  annual  benevolence,  may  offer  a  sum, 
of  capital  or  income,  and  may  be  met  by  thcb 
Commission  by  a  ^rant  of  a  like  amount, 
but  in  the  shape  of  income  only.  The  Com- 
mission in  1862  resolved,  for  technical 
reasons  connected  with  the  accounts,  that  it 
would  only  make  grants  out  of  income, — a 
restriction  which  has  operated  hardly  where 
a  parsonage-house  was  sought  to  be  built. 
An  annuity  in  t^at  case  is  of  little  use.  It 
might  be  well  hereafter  to  take  power  from 
Parliament  to  except  from  the  dire6tion  that 
sums  arising  from  sales  must  be  reinvested, 
such  sums  as  might  be  used  for  building 
parsonages  in  needy  parishes ;  thus  treating 
the  building  of  parsonages  as  an  investment 
in  real  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Commission 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  zeal  witb  which 
the  Church  at  large  has  answered  this  invi- 
tation to  liberality.  For  the  last  three 
years,  an  offer,  intended  to  elicit  a  capital 
sum  of  £100,000  from  without,  has  drawn 
forth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  each  year 
from  private  sources,  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  obliged  to  refuse  more  than 
one-half  from  want  of  means,  giving  to  those 
parishes  first  which,  with  the  least  endow- 
ment, united  the  largest  population.  From 
this  source  the  Commission  may  reckon  on 
an  auxiliary  fund  of  £7000  or  £8000  a 
year,  as.  soon  as  it  is  able  to  meet  it.  But 
this  would  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
public  generosity.  By  the  year  1869,  the 
benefactions  to  the  Commission  will  amount 
to  £1,500,000.  The  churches  so  much 
needed  have  been  built  without  aid  from  the 
Commission.  In  1840,  Manchester  hiA 
thirty-two  churches ;  it  has  now  seventy-five. 
The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  built  five 
churches  and  schools  at  Tynemouth  alone, 
and  others  on  oth^  parts  of  his  estates. 
During  Dr  Hook's  incumbency,  twenty-one 
churches,  thirty  parsonages  and  sixty  schools 
were  provided  in  Leeds.  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  has  given  £50,000  to  such  purposes. 
At  a  meeting  at  Sheffield,  to  raise  five  new 
churches  in  five  years,  one  gentleman  offered 
the  cost  of  a  church,  £5000,  which  he  baa 
since  increased  to  £7000.  In  the  London 
diocese,  new  churches  spring  up  at  the  rate 
of  some  twenty  a  year.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Winchester  has  lately  given 
£14,200  to  the  Commission^  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  incum- 
bencies in  Southwark.  In  order  to  assist 
parishes  in  getting  some  share  of  this  class 
of  '  benefactions  of.  the  Commission,  the 
Diocesan  Societies  make  a  small  grant,  which 
can  be  offered  with  other  moneys  to  the 
Commission.    The  Lord  Chancellor's  Sale 
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of  Benefices  Act  also  assists ;  no  one  j  arising 
from  sales  is  given  to  some  of  the  poorest 
lyings  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and 
is  again  met  by  the  Commission  with  a 
grant. 

II.  "  Local  claims"  are  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  Parliament  on  the  parishes  whence 
the  Commissioners  derive  property.  Before 
that  property  is  devoted  to  the  general  nse  of 
the  Church,  it  mast  be  made  to  yield  a  due 
endowment,  and  a  proper  bouse  of  residence 

'  for  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  it  lies. 
This  most  just  stipulation  applied,  under  the 
earlier  Acts,  only  to  tithes ; ,  the  Act  of  1860 
extended  it  to  all  other  property.  The  order 
in  which  these  claims  are  dealt  with  is  in 
some  measure  arbitrary  ;  the  Commissioners 
follow  the  order  in  which  the  corporations, 
whether  Bishops  or  Chapters,  have  received 
enfranchised  estates  instead  of  those  which 
they  surrendered.  Under  this  clas&  a  great 
many  parishes  of  miserable  endowment,  of 
wide  extent  but  of  small  population,  receive 
succour;  and  the  discontent  that  would 
exist,  if  population  alone  were  taken  as 
the  claim  to  aid,  is  dissipated,  at  least  in 
part. 

III.  The  third  class  of  cases  marks  what 
has  been  done  towards  the  chief  object  6f 
the  Commission,  that  of  providing  for  the 
populous  parishes.  The  parishes  with  10,000 
souls,  and  with  8000,  had  been  dealt  with 
in  former  years;  the  parishes  with  6000 
were  succoured  in  1865;  and  the  present 
year  will  see  the  parishes  with  5000  aug- 
mented in  like  manner.  Whilst  every 
general  test,  including  that  of  population, 
works  unequally,  probably  no  better  one 
than  that  of  population  can  be  found.  To 
dispense  with  any  general  rule,  and  assist 
now  a  large  population,  now  a  smaller  Peel 
parish,  now  a  parish  because  it  is  in  a  Cathe- 
dral city,  and  ought  to  come  before  others 
when  Chapter  property  is  being  dealt  with, 
would  lead  to  favouritism  and  influence, 
which  would  impede  the  work,  and  would 
forfeit  public  confidence.  By  1869,  all  bene- 
fices with  a  population  of  4000  wiU  have 
been  augmented. 

IV.  The  question  early  arose, — How  were 
benefices  in  private  patronage  to  be  treated  ? 
To  augment  a  private  benefice  is  by  no  means 
of  necessity  to  increase  the  stipend  of  the 
pastor.  So  long  as  patronage  is  bought  and 
sold,  to  improve  a  living  that  is  to  oe  sold 
in  a  few  months,  is  simply  to  increase  the 
amount  which  the  friends  of  the  next  pre- 
sentee are  to  put  into  the  pocket  of  the 
patron;  and  to  turn  Church  property  into 
private,  was  not  what  the  Commission  was 
appointed  to  do.  The  private  patron  should 
give  some  test  of  his  good  ieaihy  and.  his 


undertaking  one-half  of  the  work  is  by  no 
means  an  excessive  demand. 

V.  When  the  Commission  promised  in 
1864  to  reach  a  certain  point  in  the  endow- 
ment of  populous  places  by  1869,  they  could 
not  allow  any  unknown  quantity  to  enter  into 
a  precise  calculation.  They  included  there- 
fore only  the  existing  populous  parishes,  and 
not  those  that  might  be  created  during  the 
five  years.  Pleased  to  do  at  least  something 
for  them,  lest  church-building  should  be  dis- 
couraged, they  undertook  to  endow  a  number, 
not  exceeding  fifte^  in  the  year,  and  to  giro 
them  until  1869  only  £200  a  year,  instead 
of  £300.  It  was  fair  that  the  old  parishes, 
with  incumbents  who  had  borne  the  labour 
of  many  years,  should  not  be  quite*  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  new,  who  were  beginning 
their  work.  To  have  £100  a  year  less,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  endowment  in  1869,  may 
well  be  submitted  to  by  those  who  compare 
their  lot  with  the  struggle  of  their  older 
brethren. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Commissioners 
have  nowhere  fixed  £300  a  year  as  the  final 
amount  of  an  incumbent's  income,  nor  pro- 
nounced that  it  is  sufficient.  They  have 
adopted  it  as  a  present  practical  limit,  having 
regard  to  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
the  various  wants  they  are  to  meet. 

The  whole  amount  of  these  augmentations 
would  be  about  £25,000  a  year;  and  this 
sum  represents  probably  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  year  in  the  income  of  the  com- 
mon fund. 

We  may  hope  that  the  five  classes  that 
have  thus  been  described  will  be  kept  open, 
but  with  lower  and  lower  limits  of  popula- 
tion, until,  within  a  few  years,  every  living 
with  500  people  is  raised  to  £300  a  year ; 
those  that  are  in  public  patronage,  by  the 
Commission  alone ;  those  that  are  in  private 
patronage,  by  the  Commission,  with  the 
patron  assisting. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  enough  at  this 
metamorphosis  in  an  office  which  was  once 
so  mistrusted.  It  is  as  if  a  young  man,  of 
shabby  appearance,  who  had  been  loitering 
about  Whitman  Place  for  years  past,  whom 
Members  of  Parliament  used  to  look  at 
askance  as  they  passed,  believing  him  to  be 
a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  a  picke]^up  of 
unconsidered  leases,  whom  some  of  them 
soundly  denounced,  and  proposed  to  send  to 
a  reformatory,  whom  the  clergy  declared  to 
be  the  most  hardened  reprobate  they  had 
ever  addressed,  had  suddenly  proved  to  be  a 
prince  in  disguise,  whose  income  of  £350,- 
000  was  wholfy  spent  upon  the  necessities  of 
those  that  had  been  reviling  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  whose  future  expectations 
from  his  friends  were  all  to  be  directed  to 
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the  same  henevolent  6bjeot.  Amiable  traits 
of  character  will  now  be  discovered,  even  in 
the  days  when  his  appearance  was  the  most 
disreputable.  And  so  we  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture to  saj  that,  if  we  judge  by  fruits,  the 
affairs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  must 
have  been  administered  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned with  great  fidelity,  zeal,  and  judg- 
ment. The  profit  of  fifteen  millions,  how 
may  transactions  it  represents  !  What  con- 
fidence in  actuaries  and  surveyors  and 
solicitors  I  What  endless  negotiations  with 
purchasers !  What  firmsess  in  the  Estates 
Commissioners  in  adhering  to  principles 
which  every  one  saw  to  be  right  except  in 
his  own  case  !  What  infiuite  possibilities  of 
jobbery,*  mismanagement,  and  incapacity! 
Whal  a  slender  list,  in  the  last  inquiry,  even 
of  suspicions  of  any  such  evils !  The  time 
has  come  for  admitting  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  conducted  the  difficult 
task  assigned  them  to  a  highly  creditable 
conclusion,  and  that  the  suborainates  to  whom 
the  working  of  the  principle  has  been  in- 
trusted have  shown  equal  skill  and  fidelity 
in  their  task. 

One  looks  with  wonder  on  the  sudden 
creation  of  this  ereat  machine,  and  the  won- 
der is  tinged  wiui  some  little  misgivinff.  An 
income  in  the  Common  Fund  of  £500,000, 
represents  a  property  worth  fifteen  millions ; 
and  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the 
Commission  must  lay  its  hands  on.  Most 
of  it  b  the  profit  only  upon  transactions  of 
larger  amount.  A  study  of  the  Blue-Books 
of  the  last  twenty  years  on  this  subject,  will 
show  even  a  hasty  reader  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  found  officers  of  ^reat  ability, 
and  zealous,  nay,  almost  fanatical,  for  the 
great  work  they  have  undertaken.  No  doubt, 
to  them  is  due  in  great  part  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  working  out  of  the 
idea  of  the  Commission — a  success  &r  be- 
yond all  hopes  and  calculations.  This  office 
is  now  a  great  firm  for  the  buying,  selling, 
enfranchising,  managing,  draining,  improv- 
ing land,  for  the  buuding  of  parsonages  by 
hundreds,  for  the  making  of  new  parishes, 
and  for  other  duties  of  less  moment  The 
country  looks  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
as  responsible  for  the  control  of  all  those  who 
are  trusted  with  these  manifold  duties.  Yet 
•  can  it  be  hoped,  in  the  long-run,  that  a  few 

Sentlemen,  nowever  ^eat  their  abilities, 
owever  sedulous  their  attention,  can  effi- 
ciently control  all  these  great  transactions, 
in  which  so  many  interests  are  involved  ? 
The  professional  actuary,  in  the  intricate 
calculations  of  terminable  rights,  the  profes- 
sional surveyor,  in  all  questions  of  purchase 
or  sale,  must  hav»  the  advantage  over  those 
who  are  less  versed  in  the  same  matters. 


Thus,  whilst  the  general  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission is  settled  by  Parliament,  the  details 
must  ever  be  left  to  the  professional  officers^ 
and  those  who  have  the  nominal  control  will 
have  little  power  to  direct  the  working  of  the 
Commission.  Nor  is  this  any  reproach  to 
those  able  persons  who  fill  the  office  of  Com- 
missioners from  time  to  time.  The  office  is 
a  great  mart  for  every  sort  of  traffic  in  land. 
It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Commissioners  that 
they  are  not  versed  in  the  learning  of  a  par- 
ticular profession.  Of  the  Estates  Com-  % 
missioners  only  two  are  remunerated  for 
their  services,  and  those  two  not  upon  a  scale 
which  could  establish  a  riffht  to  all  their 
time  and  energies ;  so  that  they  must  cany 
on  a  profession  which  they  have  not  learned, 
advised  by  subordinates  whose  training  for 
their  work  has  been  complete,  whose  whole 
time  is  given  to  it,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  great  and  exact.  It  is  the  more  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Church  of 
England  that  so  much  good  is  in  the  way  of 
being  effected,  the  more  apparent  it  is  that 
such  machinery  might  have  been  warped  and 
misused.  But^ihe  Legislature  is  bound  not 
only  to  give  facilities  for  finishing  the  trans- 
actions which  have  arisen  in  this  transition 
state,  but  also  to  arrange  so  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  shall 
be  reduced  within  the  simplest  and  most 
manageable  limits,  when  all  the  exchanging 
and  enfranchising  shall  be  got  over.  The 
office  of  the  Commission  will  be  permanent, 
will  have  to  take  its  chances  of  good  times 
and  bad,  able  officials  and  less  able,  as  time 
and  circumstances  may  help  or  hinder.  It 
will  always  have  the  control  of  a  large  prop- 
erty. But  there  is  every  reason  for  not  en- 
larging the  business  of  such  an  office  beyond 
the  necessary  limits ;  as  much  of  the  business 
as  possible  should  pass  through  it,  and  as 
little  as  possible  rest  there  as  a  permanent 
responsibility.  There  are  some  signs  of  a 
contrary  tendency  at  present,  which  ought  to 
be  watched  most  carefully. 

For  example,  the  Legislature  has  sanc- 
tioned an  arrangement  by  which  a  bishop  en- 
dowed with  estates  equivalent  to  the  assigned 
income,  may  make  over  these  estates  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  whole  time  of  his  in- 
cumbency, upon  a  contract  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  fixed  income,  and  they  shall  take  the 
rents  and  abide  the  chance  of  their  fluctua- 
tions. In  other  words,  this  public  office  un- 
dertakes land-agency  business  upon  a  specu- 
lative contract.  In  case  of  some  extraordi- 
nary distress  affecting  the  land,  who  is  to 
bear  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  fixed  con- 
tract and  the  falling  rents  ?  .  We  presume, 
the  Common  Fund ;  for  there  are  no  other 
means  at  disposal,  except  what  belong  to  the 
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Common  Fund  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
may  be  answered  that  there  have  been  no 
losses  from  this  source.  Bat  it  is  bad  in 
principle  that  the  Commission  should  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  with  professional  men  for  a 
particular  kind  of  employment,  with  the  Com- 
mon Fund  to  protect  them  from  possible  loss,* 
and  to  give  them  an  advantage  in  competing 
for  business.  A  bishop  can  readily  find  those 
who  will  administer  his  estates  in  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  and  the  Estates  Committee  should 
not  compete  with  them  for  purely  profes- 
sional employment. 

Another  remarkable  sign  of  the  wish  to 
retain  control  over  estates  is  this: — The 
Legislature  has  directed  that  estates  surren- 
dered by  corporations  shall  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible  by  other  estates  at  rack-rent. 
There  is  no  hint  that  the  new  estates  given 
for  the  old  are  to  be  of  any  inferior  tenure ; 
the  corporation  ought  to  possess  them  in  as 
full  and  complete  a  sense  as  it  did  the  estates 
that  it  gave  up.  The  Commission,  however, 
in  conveying  them,  reserve  the  minerals^  and 
in  some  cases  the  manorial  rights.  As  the 
advantage  to  accrue  to  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations from  the  minerals  has  been  carefully, 
not  to  say  rigorously,  guarded  by  law,  there 
can  be  no  reason  of  policy  for  withholding 
that  part  of  the  rights  of  possession ;  and  the 
Act  of  Parliament  implies  that  estates  are  to 
be  made  ove*r  as  fully  and  completely  as  those 
which  were  given  up.  The  Commissioners  have 
been  tempted  to  stop  short  of  carrying  out 
the  Act,  by  the  wish  to  have  a  hold  upon  the 
estates  still,  and  to  act  as  joint  owners.  They 
already  possess  a  power  to  visit  and  inspect 
them,  and  this  will  work  well ;  they  have 
also  the  power  upon  each  aroidance  to  re-ad- 
just their  value,  and  to  take  away  a  portion 
if  they  are  likely  to  produce  more  than  the 
statutable  income.  But  their  rights  are  over 
such  portion  only ;  and  as  to  the  whole  body 
of  such  estates  they  ought  to  have  no  rights 
of  ownership  over  them  whatever.  And  this, 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  done  nothing 
to  infringe. 

We  must  repeat,  however,  the  opinion, 
that  the  results  that  have  been- obtained, 
prove  of  themselves  that  the  Estates  Com- 
mittee, and  the  officers  whom  they  employ, 
have  deserved  well  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Those  who  wish  to  read  a  temperate 
apology  for  the  Commission  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  only  answer  that  it  has  ever 
put  forth  in  any  shape  to  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  it,  may  consult  the  pam- 
phlet at  the  head  of  this  Article.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund J.  Smith  describes  himself,  before  a 
Committee,  as  Surveyor  for  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Narthern  District  of  England. 


Whatever  his  special  functions,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  completely  mastered  the 
whole   subject. 

It  would  be  well  to  gather  up  in  a  few 
words,  any  objections  or  suggestions  for 
improvement  as  to  the  working  of  the  Com- 
mission that  still  remain  undisposed  of<*- 
The  last  authoritative  source  of  these  would 
be  the  Eeport  of  the  Commons  Committee, 
presented  in  1863.  We  print  its  recom- 
mendations entire : — 

*^  1.  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  as  at 
present  constitated,  is  objectionable. 

"  2.  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  established  system  for 
ascertaining  the  locality  and  condition  of  the 
worst  cases  of  spiritual  destitation  in  populous 
districts,  nor  any  definite  principle  of  action  by 
which  priority  of  assistance,  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  cases  out  of  the  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing funds  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
distribution. 

*^  8.  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  a  central  body 
should  alone  decide  upon  the  boundaries  of  new 
districts  and  sub-divisions  of  parishes  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

"  4.  That  the  system  of  throwing  perms  nently 
the  administration  of  large  properties  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  into  the  hands  of  one 
central  body,  is  objectionable. 

"  6.  That,  independently  of  the  political  ob- 
jections to  such  a  concentration  of  property, 
this  system  unavoidably  consumes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  the 
expenses  of  valuing  and  revaluing  lands  and 
tithes,  in  compensiition  to  officers  superseded, 
and  intheroiiintenance  of  a  large  establishment 
of  secretaries  and  clerks.  Your  Committee  beg 
to  refer  to  the  12th  Resolution  of  the  Committee 
of  this  House  in  1856,  viz.,  *  That  the  present 
system  of  management  by  the  agents  of  the 
Church  Estates  Commission  should  be  recon- 
sidered with  a  view  to  its  greater  efficiency  and 
a  possible  diminution  of  expense,^  and  to  the 
evidence  now  taken  before  your  Committee, 
showing  that  the  system  of  management  still 
continues  to  be  unnecessarily  expensive;  and 
your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  exces- 
sive expenditure  is  to  be  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  fact  that  est^ites  so  widely  dis- 
persed, are  placed  under  the  management  of  one 
corporation. 

**  6.  That  further  expense  is  entailed  by  the 
voluminous  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
accounts,  \^ich  are  difficult  to  be  understood  by 
any  one  but  a  professional  accountant,  and 
which  have  given  occasion  for  repeated  in- 
quiries by  Committees  of  the  two  ifouses  of 
Parliament. 

"7.  That  the  system  now  pursued  by  the 
Commission  in  the  investigation  of  titles  to 
lands*  given  fur  sites  of  churches,  causes  un- 
necessary delay  and  expense. 

"8.  Thot  the  present  system  necessarily 
throws  undue  power  into  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Commissitm. 

"9.  That—  (1.)  The  management  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and 
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(2.)  The  appliontioD  of  the  suiylos  revenues 
of  the  Church  to  the  relief  of  Bpiritual  destitu- 
tion in  populous  places,  he  given  to  separate 
authorities. 

"  10.  That  such  powers  as  are  necessary  for 
the  central  management, of  the  property  of  the 
Ohurch  he  vested  in  one  Board,  consisting  of 
two  paid  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  should 
he  a  harrister  in  actual  practice  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  years'  standing ;  and  that  such  Commis- 
sioners should  devote  their  exclusive  attention 
to  the  husiness  of  the  Board,  and  he  ineligible 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

"11.  That  upon  such  Board  there  be,  in 
addition,  one  unpaid  Commissioner,  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  12.  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  Commissioners,  who  are  to 
nave  the  management  of  the  property  of  the 
Churchy  to  invest  any  money  applicable  to  the 
common  fund,  either  in  land,  tithes,  the  funds, 
or  other  Government  securities. 

"  18.  That  the  legal  business  of  the  Board 
be  conducted  by  the  appointment  of  a  legal  ad- 
viser at  a  fixed  salary,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  and  other  Govern- 
ment establishments,  and  some  of  the  railway 
companies  of  the  kingdom,  have  their  legfd. 
business  conducted.. 

"  14.  That  local  associations  in  each  diocese, 
composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  performing  some 
of  the  duties  at  present  discharged  by  tlie  £c- 
clesiastlcid  Commission,  would  aid  the  purposes 
of  Church  extension,  especially  ns  such  bodies 
wonld  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
spiritufid  wants  and  local  circumstances  of  every 
diocese. 

"  15.  That  the  governors  of  the  Bounty  of 
Queen  Anne  having,  for  upwards  of  150  years, 
been  appointed  by  Parliament  to  discharge 
many  of  the  powers  and  duties  which  are  now 
discharged  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
your  Committee  recommend  that,  until  effect 
can  be  given  to  the  preceding  resolution,  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  fund 
fbr  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution,  and  all 
other  powers  and  duties,  except  those  for  the 
management  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
now  possessed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, should  be  transferred  to  the  governors 
of  the  Bounty  of  Qaeen  Anne,  in  case  the  con-r 
stitntion  of  the  said  Board  of  Governors,  so  far 
as  regards  the  discharge  of  the  said  duties, 
should  be  adapted  to  that  end  by  Parliament. 

'^  16.  That  the  present  position  of  the  non- 
capitular  members  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  power  should 
be  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  secure  to  them 
adequate  stipends  and  allowances,  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  common  fimd. 

"  17.  That  the  Church  Estates  Act  be  con- 
tinued to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1868,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  opposition  to 

.  the  Commission  was  dyine  away  when  this 

Report  was  presented,  aluiough  it  was  not 

until  1864  that  the  public  was  made  aware 

of  the  great  progress  that  would  be  made 


between  that  date  and  1869  in  meeting 
spiritual  destitution.  The  Beport  was  only 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  against  the 
counter  proposition,  '^  That  in  consequence 
of  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  your  Commit- 
tee are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  important  matters  that 
have  been  submitted  to  them;  they  have 
therefore  agreed  simply  to  report  the  evi- 
dence and  proceedings  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House."  Almost  half  the  Committee 
then  thought  that  this  Beport  was  not  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  so  think  we. 

Omitting  details,  the  points  it  raises  are 
mainly  these  :  The  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mission, centralization  of  property,  and  cen- 
tridization  of  parochial  and  other  arrange- 
ments at  present  carried  through  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  constitution  of  the  Commission,  like 
many  of  our  institutions,  works  pretty  well, 
although  it  is  not  ideally  perfect.  It  con- 
sists of  a  General  Board  of  fifty-two  persons, 
sonfe  of  whom,  as  we  have  shown,  do  not 
attend  at  all ;  and  of  an  Estates  Committee ; 
and  of  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners. 
The  members  of  the  two  last  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board,  aj}d  have  func- 
tions of  their  own,  which  are,  in  the  case  of 
the  Church  Estates  Commissioners,  quite 
independent,  and  in  that  of  the  Estates 
Committee  almost  independent;  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  The  Church  Estates  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1850,  and  the  Act  of  1851  enabled  them  to 
effect  voluntary  enfranchisements  for  Church 
Corporations.  The  Estates  Committee  was 
also  appointed  by  the  Act  of  1850;  it  con- 
sists of  the  three  Church  Estates  Commis- 
sioners and  tw^  members  of  the  General 
Board,  and  is  charged  with  all  matters  that 
involve  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  letting, 
or  management  of  estates  or  tithes.  Upon 
the  General  Board  devolves  a  great  variety 
of  business  under  many  Acts  of  Parliament, 
including  the  endowment  of  Bishops  and 
Chapters,  exchange  of  patronage,  formation 
of  new  parishes,  assignment  of  districts  to 
new*  churches,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
common  fund  for  the  relief  of  spiritual  des- 
titution. Matters  involving  investigation 
of  details  are  often  referred  by  the  General 
Board  to  the  Estates  Committee.  Now  this 
constitution  appears  to  secure  several  very 
desirable  objects.  There  is  a  permanent 
body  of  able  men  to  manage  the  Estates, 
and  to  he  responsible  for  their  mana^ment 
There  is  a  Board  of  which  all  the  bishops 
and  several  deans  are  members,  to  hear  and 
decide  the  relative  merits  of  applications  for 
aid  from  the  Common  Fund,  and  to  make 
new  parochial  arrangements  in  different  dio- 
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ceses,  and  with  them  the  laymen  of  the 
Commission  are  associated.  A  bishop  could 
hardly  wish  for  a  better  council  for  any 
measure  affecting  his  own  diocese.  The 
constitution  may  not  be  perfect,  but  wherein 
is  it  conspicuously  **  objectionable  ?  "  The 
Committee  says  that  the  management  of  the 
Church  property,  and  the  application  of  the 
surplus  to  spiritual  destitution,  should  be 
the  work  of  two  different  bodies.  But  this 
is  now  secured,  except  as  to  the  fact  that  a 
few  laymen  are  members  of  both.  The  re- 
lief of  spiritual  destitution  the  Committee 
would  confide  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Board ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the 
General  Board  and  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Board  is  that  the  latter  is  rather  more  exclu- 
sively episcopal  than  the  former.  Why  are 
bishops  to  be  trusted  when  they  sit  under  one 
name,  and  mistrusted  under  another  ?  The 
drift  of  the  evidence  by  no  means  bears  out 
the  report;  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  secre- 
tary, and  others,  are  strong  in  their  opinion 
that  the  present  constitution  works  welL  The 
proposal  to  have  two  paid  and  one  unpaid 
Commissioner  for  Estates,  differs  only  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  is  not  worth  dispute.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  there  should  be  three  paid  Commis- 
sioners, on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  suggestion  as  to  Diocesan  Boards  and 
the  present  arrangement ;  such  boards  exist, 
and  do  much  towards  building  new  churches 
and  ascertaining  where  these  are  required. 
Their  line  of  action  would  and  does  assist 
the  General  Board,  which  sends  forth  schemes 
for  new  parishes,  not  originated  by  itself, 
but  by  the  bishop  of  the.  diocese,  by  a  Dio- 
cesan Board,  or  by  local  promoters.  In 
short,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  a  slight  caricature  of  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs,  and  cannot  claim  to  be 
a  reform. 

We  have  shown  that  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  dangers  of  centralizing  the  control  of 
a  large  amount  of  property.  But  the  Com- 
mittee makes  no  suggestion  towards  another 
scheme.  In  fact,  the  multiplication  of  cen- 
tres would  be  yet  more  oangerous.  One 
office  in  London  wiU  be  observed,  criticised, 
examined  by  Parliament,  checked  by  an 
efficient  audit.  A  number  of  offices  would 
be  less  responsible,  less  observed,  more 
likely  to  be  treated  carelessly.  The  dan- 
gers that  beset  great  pecuniary  trusts  must 
be  met  in  this  case  by  reducing  the  duties 
of  the  Commission  to  the  simplest  form,  by 
prescribing  a  clear  method  of  rendering  the 
accounts,  far  more  clear  than  the  present 
mode,  by  careful  auditors,  and  by  reports 
to  Parliament.     The  Commission  is  now  a 


pern^anent  institution;  to  break  it  into  two, 
or  into  several  offices  for  the  control  of  land, 
would  be  to  multiply  the  present  dangers 
and  attenuate  the  securities.  Such  a  propo- 
sition would  meet  no  serious  support 

As  to  the  suppoftd  centralization  of  all 
diocesan  and  parochial  arrangements^  it  does 
not  cxistj  and  therefore  need  not  be  cured. 
Can  any  instance  be  cited  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  interfered  vexatiously  be- 
tween the  bishop  or  the  local  promoters  of  a 
scheme  and  the  plan  they  had  in  view  ?  The 
powers  of  the  Commission  are  letlt  for  the 
carrying  out  schemes  recommended  to  them ; 
there  is  no  pretence  at  originating  schemes 
which  would  not  find  local  approval  The 
usual  course  of  operations  is  that  the  local 
promoters  see  clearly  what  they  want,  but 
are  somewhat  helpless  when  it  comes  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  it ;  whilst  the  Commission 
which  could  not  have  seen  the  want,  has 
abundant  means  for  working  out  the  remedy 
at  the  service  of  those  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  maiSt^red  the  difficulties  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  Orders  in  Council 
so  completely. 

The  somewhat  wide  hitting  of  these  latest 
opponents  of  the  Commission  serves  to  show 
that,  even  in  1863,  its  position  was  less  dan- 
gerous. Two  fruitful  years  have  since  pro- 
vided about  a  million  and  a  half  of  capital, 
not  to  Bishops  or  Deans  and  Chapters,  but 
to  the  worst  endowed  of  the  parochial 
Clergy,  who  are  faithfully  labouring  almost 
without  reward,  in  the  self-denying  retire- 
ment of  some  rural  parish,  or,  more  often, 
among  thousands  of  souls  who  need  all  the 
care  than  can  be  given  them.  Some  begin 
to  think  that  the  Commission,  by  its  work, 
has  made  out  its  title  to  be  left  for  a  little 
while  in  peace.  Its  constituiiion  may  be 
"objectionable,"  but  we  will  not  arrest  so 
efficient  a  labourer  in  order  to  give  him  a 
new  constitution.  Those  who  know  the 
English  clergy  best,  can  best  bear  witness 
to  the  prudence  and  dignity  with  which 
many  of  them  bear  the  trials  of  poverty ; 
how  they  have  to  see  their  children  grow  up 
without  the  education  which  more  fortunate 
parents  ^ve  to  themselves,  how  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  provision  for  the  future 
are  denied  them.  These  evils,  this  injustice, 
the  Commission  is  making  haste  to  Mghten. 
Hundreds  of  benefices  each  year  receive  aid 
from  it.  We  will  be  thankful  for  it,  or  at 
lowest  we  will  not  molest  it  any  more  in  a 
work  that  others  are  so  thankful  for. 

Nor  is  this  question  one  that  affects 
money  only,  and  mere  bodily  wants.  The 
pastor  of  his  people  needs,  for  his  efficiency, 
that  he  should  be  set  free  from  the  peril  of 
embarrassment,  and  from  the  need  of  eking 
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(mt  his  maintenance  by. some  less  holy  call- 
ing. To  raise  him  just  above  want,  is  often 
to  free  the  shackled  spirit  and  mind  from  a 
slayery  which  not  all  his  self-denial  and  de- 
votion could  break.  The  strongest  will,  the 
deepest  love,  will  harAy  be  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  words  of  comfort  and  do 
acts  of  succour  to  those  whom  Ood  has  given 
him  to  tend,  if  the  face  of  his  pale  wife, 
laden  with  anxiety,  haunts  him,  and  children 
cling  about  his  skirts  for  bread.  There  has 
been  an  incredible  amount  of  quiet  suffering 
of  this  kind ;  and  it  has  hindered  spiritual 
work  and  progress.  The  cloud  is  beginning 
to  lift.  From  the  sordid  bondage  of  grin£ 
ing  poverty  many  will  be  set  free ;  and  it 
will  be  felt  in  their  utterance  of  their  sacred 
message,  in  the  higher  tone  they  inspire,  in 
the  energy  with  which  they  throw  them- 
selves into  their  work,  that  a  change  has 
passed  upon  them.  The  great  task  of  deal- 
ing with  this  evil,  which  seemed  hopeless 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  full  of  hope.  Those 
who  have  gone  so  far  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment have  no  doubt  done  no  more  than  their 
duty.  Still  they  have  done  it  well,  and  the 
results  have  already  more  than  doubled  the 
highest  expectations.  And  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  hearing 
their  story,  thinks  their  "constitution  ol^ 
jectionable."  The  country  at  large  will 
give  a  more  hearty  verdict. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Parliamentary  Govermnent 
considered  with  Reference  to  Reform.  By 
Earl  Grbt.     London,  1864. 

2.  The  Election  of  Representatives,  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal,  By  Thomas  Habb, 
Esq.     London,  1865. 

3.  Principles  of  Reform,  Political  and  Legal, 
By  John  Boyd  Kinnear.   London,  1865. 

4.  Constitutionalism  of  the  Future ;  or.  Par- 
liament the  Mirror  of  the  Nation.  By 
Jahss  Lorimer. 

5.  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Oovemment  and  Constitution  from  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  Time. 
By  John  Earl  Bussbll.  New  Edition, 
1865: 

6.  The  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy.  By 
CifARLES  Buxton,  M.A.,  M.P.  London, 
1866. 

"  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace  I  "  was 
the  exclamation  of  George  II.  when  Henry 
Pelham  died  in  1754.  In  like  manner.  Lord 
Palmerston's  death  last  autumn  was  the  sign 
of  the  beginning  of  storms.  In  both  in- 
stances the  post  vacated,  the  highest  to 
which  an  English  subject  can  aspire,  was 


speedily  and  naturally  filled  up.  That  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  his  brother  was  determined  with- 
in a  week ;  that  Lord  Russell  was  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  Lord  Palmerston  was 
hardly  for  a  day  matter  of  serious  doubt. 
But  in  neither  instance  was  the  prompt 
decision  of  this  question  followed  by  calm 
security.  With  Henry  Pelham  was  re- 
moved the  influence  which  had  brought 
together  and  kept  in  hand  all  the  turbulent 
and  ambitious  politicians  of  the  time ;  with 
Lord  Palmerston  was  removed  the  influence 
which  restrained  and  soothed  into  compara- 
tive rest  the  yet  deeper  turbulence  of  the 
spirit  of  party.  Henry  Pelham's  death  let 
loose  all  the  restlessness  of  individuals; 
Lord  Palmerston's  death  has  let  loose  at 
once  the  restlessness  of  individuals  and  the 
violence  of  factions. 

No  one  can  say  whither  this  will  carry  us, 
— ^to  what  end,  perhaps  fortunate,  perhaps 
disastrous,  it  may  lead ;  yet  he  must  be  a 
careless  observer  who  does  not  perceive 
that  new  aspects  of  political  affairs  are  open- 
ing up.  It4g  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  death  marked  an 
era  in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
The  maintenance,  save  in  a  few  extreme 
cases,  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Turkey,  jealousy  of  France,  and 
dislike  towards  America,  have  been,  since 
Waterloo,  the  leading  ideas  of  our  Foreign 
policy.  AH  of  these  ideas  greatly  influenced 
Lord  Palmerston :  of  one  at  least  he  wais 
the  prominent  champion.  Much  of  his 
diplomacy  was  directed  to  inculcating  on 
Continental  G-ovemmcnts  that  moderation 
by  which  only  the  basis  of  1815  might  be 
maintained.  Despite  his  admiration  for  the 
French  Emperor,  he  is  believed  never  to 
have  much  valued  the  Commercial  Treaty, 
and  the  intimacy  thence  resulting.  His 
Southern  sympathies  were  not  always  con- 
cealed; his  determination  to  uphold  the 
Turkish  power  was  uniformly  avowed.  Of 
late  years  the  influence  of  these  ideas  has 
been  steadily  waning ;  not  one  of  them  will 
dominate  in  the  politics  of  the  fiiture.  That 
we  shall  advance  in  cordiality  with  the 
French,  that  we  shall  grow  into  friendship 
with  America,  may  be  among  our  well- 
founded  hopes ;  that  we  shall  never  engage 
in  another  war  in  support  of  Turkish  mis- 
rule is  a  matter  almost  of  certainty. 

On  Home  politics  again.  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation and  the  Reform  Bill  stamped  a  cer- 
tain seal  of  finality  hardly  yet  broken. 
Since  these  measures  we  have  improved  in 
many  ways,  especially  in  our  commercial 
legislation ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Free- 
trade,  no  great  idea  has  found  place  amongst 
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US.  Besting  on  Emancipation,  we  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Irish  Church ;  satisfied  with 
toe  Reform  Bill,  we  have  not  cared  to  in- 
vestigate the  position  and  inflaence  of  a  great 
landed  aristocraoj.  This  refusal  to  enter- 
tain freshi  political  motives  perfectly  suited 
Lord  Palmerston.  This  negative  Conserva- 
tism, as  it  were,  he  approved,  and  might 
have  for  some  time  perpetuated.  But  signs 
have  of  late  not  been  wanting  that  its  power 
is  passing.  Political  speculation  is  bolder 
than  it  has  ever  been;  political  ideas  are 
actively  working;  party  conflict  is  plainly 
close  at  hand ;  and  it  may  be  that  new  party 
combinations  will  follow.  On  the  practical 
point  of  the  "  outs  or  the  ins,"  no  one  can 
tell  what  a  d^  may  bring  forth ;  but  at  a 
critical  time  Tike  the  present,  political  dis- 
cussion possesses  an  importance  and  interest 
beyond  what  can  attach  to  the  fate  of  any 
particular  administration.    . 

Doubtless  the  leading  topic  at  present  is 
Parliamentary  Reform.  To  the  cause  of 
Reform  the  whole  Liberal  party  stand  com* 
mitted.  It  has  become  a  question  of  para« 
mount  importance,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  party,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
It  is  something,  indeed,  that  all  our  leading 
public  men  are  pledged  to  it ;  but  it  is  much 
more  that  its  satisfactory  solution  will  in- 
crease the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nar 
tion.  Parliamentary  Reform  is  to  be  desired 
at  once  as  a  means  and  as  an  end.  As  an 
end,  because  it  is  in  itself  a  thing  just  and 
right ;  as  a  means,  because  it  will  afford  us 
the  best  security  that  a  sound  political  econ- 
omy, love  of  freedom,  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  will  continue  to  prevail  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  State,  and  will  be  carried  out  yet 
more  fully  than  they  have  been,  to  the  sure 
increase  of  the  honour  of  the  country,  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  the  people. 

The  foolish  notion  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  Tory  and  Liberal  princi- 
ples, which  Tory  partisans  have  for  some 
years  back  been  wont  to  inculcate,  has  lately 
been  rather  exploded.  The  notion  hardly 
deserves  serious  refutation  ;  but  when  we 
are  claiming  support  for  Reform  on  the 
ground  that  the  influence  of  Liberal  prin- 
ciples will  be  thereby  preserved  and  extend- 
ed, it  may  be  worth  while  to  mark  the  op- 
posite sentiments  with  which  Tories  and 
Liberals  approach  the  more  pressing  topics 
of  the  day.  We  can  trace  this  opposition 
of  sentiment  both  in  Foreign  politics  and  in 
Home  politics — can  see  it  clearly  in  the  im- 
mediate past,  can  anticipate  it,  almost  with 
certainty,  in  the  future. 

A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  that  which  esists  between  the  principles 
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which  have  actuated  our  Foreign  policy  un- 
der a  Liberal  Government,  and  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  avowed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition. Had  the  Tories  been  in  office  for 
the  last  few  years,  England,  in  her  relations, 
with  France,  would  have  alternated  between 
foolish  distrust  and  humiliating  subser- 
viency. She  would  have  lent  her  influence 
to  crush  the  rising  hopes  of  Italian  freedom, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have 
been  involved  in  war  with  America.  As 
late  as  1861,  Mr.  Disraeli  permitted  himself 
to  sneer  at  "  the  phantom  of  a  united  Italy ;  " 
and  had  the  opinions  of  Tory  statesmen  and 
the  doctrines  of  Tory  lawyers  been  given 
effect  to,  England  would  have  declared  her- 
self an  active  partisan  of  the  South,  or  at 
least  English-born  "  Alabamas  "  would  have 
swarmed  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean — ^leading, 
most  likely,  to  an  immediate  rupture  with 
America,  and  certainly  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  English  trade,  should  the  Tories  of 
the  future  ever  hurry  England  into  war. 

How  different  was  the  policy  of  England 
under  a  Liberal  administration,  especially 
while  Lord  Russell  held  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  has  been  already  shown 
in  this  Journal.*  Lord  Russell  had  indeed 
no  easy  task ;  for  the  attitude  of  England, 
in  questions  of  Foreign  policy,  is  often  per- 
plexing and  inconsistent.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  she  is  at  present  the  most  conser- 
vative power  in  Europe.  She  has  endeav- 
oured, more  steadily  than  any  other  nation, 
to  uphold  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  and  yet  she 
has  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  new  principle 
of  nationality,  before  the  full  development 
of  which  these  treaties  could  not  endure  for 
a  day.  Again,  she  is  enamoured  of  peace — 
we  may  almost  say  determined  against  war, 
and  is  yet  loath  to  relinquish  the  self-imposed 
and  dangerous  duty  of  volunteering  advice 
and  warning.  Add  to  this  that  she  is  mis- 
trustful of  all  foreign  nations,  and  will  ally 
herself  cordially,  so  that  their  joint  interfer- 
ence might  be  authoritatire,  not  even  with 
France,  and  we  arrive  at  a  position  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  maintained  with  dignity.  The 
honour  of  having  maintained  this  position, 
on  the  whole  successfully,  may  be  fairly 
claimed  for  Lord  Russell.  Now,  when  the 
paroxysm  of  indignant  passion  has  ptisscd 
away,  the  country  begins  to  feel,  and  even 
to  admit,  how  much  it  owes  the  Minister  who 
saved  us  from  a  war  with  Oermany.f     Still 
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t  Certain  political  writers  have,  since  Lord  Pal- 
merston^s  death,  taken  upon  themselves  to  assert,  ' 
that,  if  the  late  Premier  had  been  allowed  his  own 
way,  he  would  have  at  once  declared  war  on  behalf  of 
Denmark.  None  of  them  have  given  any  authority 
for  this  statement ;  and  we  take  leave,  in  the  ab- 
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more  frankly  does  the  country  admit  how 
much  it  owes  the  Minister,  who,  resisting 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Tory  party,  saved 
us  from  a  war  with  America.  It  was  Eng- 
land's great  good  fortune  that,  during  the 
American  struggle,  her  foreign  policy  was 
conducted  by  Lord  Russell.  We  do  not  in- 
deed think  that  eyen  ^e  went  far  enough  in 
restraining  Confederate  trickery.  As  was 
before  argued  in  this  Journal,  a  ship  which, 
like  the  '' Alabama,"  escaped  by  fraud, 
should  never  thereafter  have  been  allowed 
the  shelter  of  British  ports.  But  if  this  er- 
ror be  chargeable  against  Lord  Bussell, 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  Tory 
Fqreign  Minister,  animated  by  aristocratic 
favour  for  the  South,  and  carrying  out  the 
legal  doctrines  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns?  It 
was  no  light  matter  that  those  delicate  ne- 
gotiations were  conducted  by  a  Minister 
whose  singleness  of  purpose  was  never  doubt- 
ed, and  whose  keen  sympathies  with  freedom 
were  beyond  dispute. 

Italy  presents  an  example,  if  possible 
even  more  striking,  of  what  high  import  it 
is  to  other  nations  whether  Liberal  or  Tory 
sentiments  guide  the  policy  of  England. 
When  Lord  Derby  was-  last  in  office.  Napo- 
leon could  never  rid  himself  of  a  fear  that 
England  might  declare  herself  on  the  side 
of  Austria  in  the  great  contest  for  Italian 
freedom.  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  power, 
and  the  unity  of  Italy  was  upheld  by  Eng- 
land, even  against  the  schemes  and  desires 
of  France.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
sympathies,  England  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing dragged,  by  a  Liberal  administration, 
even  into  a  war  on  behalf  of  right  and  lib- 
erty, as  she  has  been  dragged  ere  this  by 
Tory  administrations  into  wars  in  defence 
of  tyranny  and  wrong.  The  true  meaning 
and  proper  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention have  been  clearly  given  by  Lord 
Bussell,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  this  Essay  : — 

"  On  the  subject  (^f'  foreign  politics  much  ob- 
scurity prevails  in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  the 
principles  by  which  British  poHoy  has  been 
guided  in  the  past,  and  will  be  guided  in  the 
future.  Much  of  this  obscurity  arises  from  the 
>  double  sense  which  is  attached  to  the  term  in- 
tervention. The  usual  and  more  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  term  intervention  is  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  The  new 
and  less  accurate  application  of  the  term  is  to 
all  interference  in  the  disputes  of  independent 
nations.  The  former  is  the  sense  in  which  in- 
tervention took  place  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 

senoe  of  authority,  to  doubt  it  altogether.    But  If  it 
were  bo,  then  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  nation  owes 
even  more  to  Lord  RuBsell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  than  is 
onunonly  supposed. 


Russia  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Piedmont  and 
of  Naples  in  the  year  1821,  and  by  France  and 
the  Northern  Powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain  in  the  year  1828.  The  incorrect  use  of 
the  term  is,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  interfe- 
rence prompted  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  year 
1826,  when  England  interposed,  as  she  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  do,  in  defence  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal. 

"It  is  obvious  that  great  confusion  would 
arise  from  using  the  same  term,  and  applying 
the  same  argument  to  the  two  kinds  of  inter- 
ference. 

"All  public  writers  have  declared  that  a 
nation  has  the  right  to  settle  its  own  form  of 
government,  provided  it  does  not  injure  other 
nations  in  its  mode  of  doing  so ;  just  as  every 
householder  may  regulate  his  own  house,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  cause  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  But  if  one  nation  attacks  another,  all  na- 
tions are  at  liberty  to  judge  whether  their 
inter&sts,  and  the  general  independence,  are  af- 
fected thereby. 

"  Thus  the  first  kind  of  intervention  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  forbidden  and  avoided.  Of  late  yean», 
we  have  seen  that  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  against  which 
Lord  Gastlereagh  and  Mr.  Oanning  protested  in 
vain  in  1821  and  1823,  entirely  renounced  both 
by  Austria  andT)y  France. 

"  It  is  true  that  France  has  interfered  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Home  and  of  Mexico,  and 
that  England  has  interfered  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  China;  but  in  these  instances  it  has 
been  declared  that  such  intervention  was  ex- 
ceptional and  temporary,  and  was  contrary  to 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  and  France  were  founded. 

"!But  the  case  would  be  quite  different  if 
when  a  great  Power  attacks  a  small  indepen- 
dent State  with  a  view  to  conquest,  other  Pow- 
ers were  as  a  rule  to  remain  quiescent.  In 
that  case  we  may  be  sure  that  two  consequen- 
ces would  follow, — first,  that  there  would  soon 
remain  none  but  great  Powers ;  and,  secondly, 
that  all  those  great  Powers  would  have  a  des- 
I  potic  form  of  government,  no  other  being  en- 
durable in  the  eyes  of  mighty  sovereigns  in 
the  command  of  numerous  and  formidable 
armies.  Such  was  in  fact  the  danger  which 
threatened  Europe  both  before  and  after  the 
great  catastrophe  of  1814." 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
that  we  must  interfere  in  all  cases  where  a 
little  power  is  attacked  by  a bigone.  Eng- 
land rightly  refused  to  prevent  France  from 
oppressing  Spain  in  1823;  and  the  other 
day  she  refused^  with  not  loss  justice,  to 
defend  Denmark  a^inst  Germany,  or  Po- 
land, against  Russia.  No  country  should 
interpose  between  other  nations  save  when 
she  can  do  so  in  such  force  as  to  insure  im- 
mediate peace.  Better  no  interference  at  all 
than  interference  which  leads  only  to  pro- 
longed war.  But  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  follow  that  wherever  prudence  may 
forbid  action^  no  advice  or  warning  should 
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be  tendered.  We  know  that  the  popular 
theory  is,  "  Silence  unless  jou  are  prepared 
to  strike/'  and  that  the  v^iolation  of  this 
theory  is  often  made  the  ground  of  reproach 
against  many  of  our  statesmen.  But  we 
believe  the  theory  to  be  false,  and  the  re- 
proach ill-founded.  It  was  with  surprise 
that  we  saw  a  writer,  so  generally  above 
clap-trap  as  Mr.  Arnold,  enforcing,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  CamhiBj  this  well-worn 
count  in  the  indictment  against  his  country. 
His  courteous  Prussian  friend,  who  con- 
descendingly told  him  he  did  not  dislike 
England,  only  "  thought  little  of  her,''  and 
the  well-informed  Prussian  paper  which 
classed  the  English  soldier  with  the  Turk- 
ish, both  went  on  the  same  ground — ^that 
England,  though  still  ready  to  state  her 
mind,  was  less  ready  than  formerly  to  fight. 
We  do  not  maintain  that  England  must 
never  fight ;  but  we  do  maintain  that  Eng- 
land, even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  little 
of  by  Mr.  Arnold's  friends,  may  sometimes 
raise  her  voice  when  she  has  no  purpose  of 
fighting.  True,  she  must  not  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ihreaten;  still  less  should  she 
hold  out  any  hope  of  real  assistance  to  the 
weaker  side;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
is  to  look  on  unmoved  and  silent 

If  the  time  is  ever  to  arise  when  opinion 
is  to  have  weight  among  nations,  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  must  not  be  restrained. 
Private  war  has  yielded  to  this  influence ;  it 
will  be  long  ere  public  war  is  equally  rare 
upon  the  earth,  yet  that  happy  day  may 
come.  And  nothing  so  much  hastens  its 
coming  as  the  condemnation, of  any  war  by 
the  united  voice  of  civilized  nations.  It 
seems  to  us,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
statesmen  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  whose  name  they  are  entitled  to 
speak,  without  timidly  and  selfishly  consid- 
ering what  is  called  dignity,  without  an 
ignominious  fear  of  diplomatic  rebufis,  the 
real  discredit  of  which  lies  with  those  from 
whom  they  come.  Nor,  because  advice  may 
be  thrown  back  with  disdain,  does  it  always 
follow  that  it  is  forgotten  and  rejected. 
Though  Russia  contemptuously  repelled  our 
remonstrances  on  behalf  of  Poland,  has  she 
taken  no  pains  to  convince  Europe  that  her 
treatment  of  the  rebels  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  humane?  Still  less  should  we  con- 
clude that  the  expression  of  goodwill  is  a 
thin^  of  no  account.  Italy  now  regards 
England  as  her  most  trusted  friend.  We 
have  raised  no  hand  in  her  defence;  and 
yet  she  esteems  us  more  highly  than  the 
victors  of  Magenta  or  Solferino.  We  owe 
this  solely  to  the  sympathy  which  our  Lib- 
eral statesmen  have  consistently  expressed 
for  the  Italian  cause;   to  such  writing  and 


speaking  as  the  writing  and  speaking  of  Mr. 
Gladstone;  to  the  policy  which,  except 
during  the  unfortunate  interregnum  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  our  Foreign  Ministers  have  for 
years  steadily  pursued;  warning  Austria 
that  treaties  trampled  under  foot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  can  hardly  be  upheld 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po;  refusing  to  guar- 
rantee  Venetia  to  her  oppressors,  even 
should  they  set  Lombardy  free— one  of  the 
most  honourable  acts  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Only  by  an  unforeseen 
combination  of  circumstances  can  England 
regain  the  material  power  she  had  in  Europe 
at  Waterloo ;  but  she  has  not  lost  her  moral 
predominance,  nor  do  we  think  that  even  her 
obstinate  love  of  peace  makes  the  loss  of  it 
a  necessity. 

The  American  contest  is  now  closed ;  and 
we  may  therefore  trust  that,  even  under 
Tory  rule,  there  is  no  immediate  promise  of 
war  for  England.  But  dangers  past  may  in 
some  other  form  recur,  and  on  Tory  diplo- 
macy in  any  American  dispute  we  should 
look  with  unaffected  dread.  Less  mischiev- 
ous towards  ourselves,  but  even  worse  for 
others,  would  be  the  results  of  Tory  diplo- 
macy in  Europe.  Doubtless  no  Government 
could  now  force  England  to  ally  herself 
actively  with  Continental  oppression ;  but  it 
would  be  intolerable  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
should  again  exert  her  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  degrading  tyranny  of  Austrian  vice- 
gerents in  Italy ;  or  that  she  should  sympa« 
thize  in  any  measure  with  the  boorish  and 
subservient  aristocracy  of  Prussia.  We 
cannot  regard  this  as  a  light  matter.  The 
prospects  of  freedom  on  the  Continent  at 
this  present  time  are  not  bright.  The 
wretched  policy  of  Count  Bismark  can 
hardly  fail  to  excite  envy  and  emulation. 
Prussia,  where  a  fair  promise  of  liberty  once 
dawned,  is  now  borne  down  by  a  rule  more 
stupid  and  coarse  in  its  oppressiveness  than 
any  other  in  Europe.  Such  a  trial  cannot 
fail  to  attract  many  imitators.  The  Prus- 
sian Minister  has  already  done  more  to  dam- 
age the  cause  of  freedom  in  Europe  than  the 
whole  house  of  Napoleon.  What  between 
Imperialism  based  on  universal  suffrage  on 
the  one  hand,  and  divine  right  of  kings,  up- 
held by  a  subservient  aristocracy,  oq  the 
other,  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  in  *'  a 
parlous  state."  At  such  a  time  it  seems  tO' 
us  a  matter  of  no  slight  moment  into  which 
scale  the  weight  of  England  be  thrown.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  but  a  foolish  sense  of 
national  self-importance;  yet  few  English- 
men, we  suspect,  will  altogether  repudiate 
the  idea.  Bightly  or  wrongly  we  all  cherish 
the  belief  that  freedom  from  of  old  has  sat 
on  our  heights — 
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"  Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 
From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down ;" 

and  can  we  bear  to  think  that,  in  a  tinae  of 
darkness  to  many,  we  ourselves  should  hide 
her  presence,  and  make  her  "  mighty  voice  " 
be  dumb  I 

What  the  Home  policy  of  the  Tories  has 
been  in  the  past  need  be  told  to  no  one. 
Mr.  Bright  stated  the  past  of  the  Tory  par- 
ty severely   but  truly  at  Rochdj^le.     It  is 
not  the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  of 
simple  truth,  to  say  that  ithas  consisted  of 
unvarying  and  bitter,  though  happily  fruit- 
less opposition  to  every  good  measure  which 
has  been  carried  for  many  years.     It  would 
have  put  down  freedom  of  conscience;    it 
opposed  freedom  in  trade;   it   upheld  re- 
ligious disabilities,   unjust  privileges,   and 
mischievous  monopolies,  with  an  impartial 
persbtency.     It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Bright's  wonder  that  a  party 
with  such  a  history  can  venture  to  have  any 
opinion  at  all.     But  the  self-complacency  of 
mankind    is    not    easily    repressed.     The 
Tories  still  claim  the  right  to  have  opinions, 
and,  fortunately  for  us,  they  have  the  privi- 
lege  of   expressing  them.     The    Quarierly 
Review  is,  as  it  were,  the  useful  tail,  which, 
before  each  meeting  of  Parliament,  sounds 
the  rattle  of.  warning  to  all  good-natured 
Liberals  who  might  feel  disposed  to  pity  and 
forgive.     And  that  Tory  opinions  are  of  the 
old  leaven  still — not  tempered  by  time,  nor 
wiser  from  experience,  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  prolonged  shriek  of  indignation  and  dis- 
may with  which  the  last  number  of  that 
periodical  concluded.     The  "cries"   which 
at  this  awful  crisis  the  combined  ingenuity 
of  Tadpole  and  Taper  have  raised  for  the 
salvation  of  England,  are  ^^  The  Church  in 
danger  1"    and  "  Our  ancient  aristocracy !" 
— the  appointment  of  Mr.  Goschen  being 
taken  as  prophetic  of  the  downfall  of  the 
one,  that  of  Mr.  Forster  as  implying  the  de- 
struction  of  the  other.     Mr.  Goschen's  opin- 
ions are  denounced  as  "  unsectarian ;"  and  we 
are  carefully  informed  that  *^our  plain-spoken 
fathers  "  would  have  called  them  "iniidel," 
~a  style  of  plain  speaking  in  which  the 
Quarterly  always   excelled,   and  evidently 
would  fain  revive.     With  this  man  in  office, 
the  Church,  we  are  told,  must  prepare  for  a 
vehement  renewal  of  assaults,  which  have 
been  for  some  time  intermitted.     Such  an 
appointment  was  bad  enough  in  itself;  but 
when   we   add   to   it  the   dismissal  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  the  two  facts  taken  together 
become,  in  the  view  of  the  Quarterly^  quite 
awful  in  the  impress! veness  of  their  warn- 
ing; and  the  worthy  but  weak-headed  writer 


utters  denunciations  of  woe,  as  if  he  were  a 
second  Jeremiah.  It  must  be  rather  a  nov- 
elty to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  find  himself  thus 
held  up  as  a  pillar  of  the  Church ;  certainly 
his  eccentric  effusions  on  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment can  hardly  warrant  so  great  an 
honour.  It  is  not,  however,  worth  while  to 
attempt  any  estimate  of  such  an  exceedingly 
unknown  quality  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
opinions — ^unknown,  we  suspect,  even  to  him- 
self; but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  note  what 
manner  of  thing  is  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  the  Tory  Party.  Mr.  Goschen  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  English  Universities,  there- 
fore he  is  "unsectarian,"  or,  as  the  Quarterly 
would  prefer  to  call  him,  an  infidel;  and 
therefore  his  accession  to  office  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  lone  series  of  attacks  on  the 
Established  Church.  A  somewhat  narrow 
basis  this  for  so  imposing  a  Superstructure. 
If  'these  things  are  so,  it  becomes  alarming 
to  reflect  how  many  infidels  there  are  in  the 
country,  and  in  what  imminent  peril  the 
Church  of  England  stands.  Are  all  the 
men  who  supported  Mr.  Gosohen's  and  Mr. 
Bouverie's  Bills  in  last  Parliament  thus 
given  over  to  evil  devices  ?  Nay,  the  charge 
comes  nearer  home.  The  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  English  Universities  was  ad- 
vocated, not  long  ago,  in  these  pages;  so 
that  the  North  British  Review  must  be  visit- 
ed with  the  like  condemnation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  any  feeling  save  that  of 
sheer  astonishment  when  we  see  the  organ 
of  a  great  party,  on  the  eve  of  a  keen  and 
important  struggle,  putting  forth,  in  a  serious 
manifesto,  such  silly  and  abusive  twaddle. 
Fortunately  for  the  Church  of  England,  she 
has  supporters  who  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration. 

On  the  topic  of  Reform  the  Quarterly  is 
hardly  less .  explicit.  Mr.  Forster  is  the 
stormy  petrel  here,  and  foretells  many  a 
tempest.  The  Quarterly  frankly  declares 
for  no  change  in  the  franchise  at  all ;  or,  if 
change  must  come,  let  it  be  after  the  fashion 
of  Lord  Derby's  Bill, — ^that  elaborate  plan 
for  so  dealing  with  the  question  as  totally  to 
exclude  the  working  classes,  and  lay  the 
counties,  even  more  than  they  now  are,  at 
the  feet  of  the  landlords.  How  many  soever 
have  been  the  whispers  of  wavering  in  the 
Liberal  camp,  industriously  circulated  by 
those  whose  wish  was  father  to  the  thought, 
we  cannot  believe  that  any  member  of  that 
party,  which  in  1859  united  together  as  one 
man  to  throw  out  this  very  Bill,  will  now 
stoop  to  adopt  the  principle  of  deceit  and  de- 
lusion on  which  it  was  based ;  and  yet  from 
any  Reform  Bill  other  than  such  as  this  was, 
the  Quarterly  anticipates  the  direst  evils. 
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Foremost  among  these  will  be  the  social 
and  political  power  which  the  excited  Lib- 
eral will,  by  means  of  a  Reform  Bill,  be  en- 
abled to  enjoy.  His  chief  delight  under  the 
new  regime  J  according  to  the  amiable  mo- 
tives which  the  Quarterly  is  pleased  to  im- 
pute to  him,  will  be  to  "  patronize  his  Whig 
patrons,  to  fling  back  to  them  the  conde- 
scension with  which  they  favour  him  now 
with  a  scorn  which  ho  must  as  yet  dissem- 
ble; and  if  they  behave  themselves  with 
humility,  perhaps  to  recognize  their  futiful- 
ness  by  bestowing  upon  some  Whig  duke  of 
exceptional  ability  the  honour  of  an  Under- 
Secretaryship ;  "  and  when  these  exalted 
pleasures  have  been  duly  revelled  in,  there 
will  succeed  the  imposition  of  all  the  burdens 
of  the  country  on  the  rich,  the  fixing  of  a 
rate  of  wages  by  law,  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  aUliers  ncttionatix, — ^all  meas- 
ures which,  as  we  weU  know,  have  so  long 
flourished  under  universal  suffrage  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Whether  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  will 
bring  about  these  multiform  mischiefs  we 
shall  hereafter  consider.  We  are  in  the 
meantime  immediately  concerned  with  the 
position  of  the  Quarterly,  which  is,  that 
while  the  above  evils  must  ensue  from  any 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  there  are  no  real 
demerits  now  existing  in  the  body  politic 
towards  the  removal  of  which  a  Reform  Bill 
would  be  a  useful  and  important  step.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon,  for  it  be- 
trays the  true  motive  of  the  Tory  party  in 
their  resistance  to  Reform.  That  motive  is 
not  a  sincere  dread  of  the  convulsions  they 
profess  to  anticipate,  but  a  wish  to  preserve 
things  exactly  as  they  are, — to  perpetuate 
class  privileges  and  the  power  of  the  Church, 
as  formerly  they  supported  the  Com  Laws, 
and  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation.  The 
feeling  which  stirs  within  them  is  still  the 
same;  their  attitude  is  still  an  attitude  of 
fear  and  of  hostility  towards  the  bulk  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  That  land,  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few ; 
that  the  highest  wages  possible  to  many  men 
should  be  eight  shillings  a  week ;  that  pau- 
perism should  continue  in  its  present  dismal 
proportions ;  that  landlords  should  press  the 
Game  Laws  heavily  on  their  tenants ;  that 
Ireland  should  be  oppressed  by  an  alien 
Church ;  that  the  Church  of  England  should 
monopolize  the  great  English  educational 
institutions, — these  are  all  matters  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Quarterly y  are  just  as 
they  should  be ;  and  it  is  because  a  Reformed 
Parliament  might  chance  to  think  different- 
ly, that  all  Reform  must  be  resisted  to  the 
last.  And  this  haughty  and  dogged  spirit, 
BO  rampant  in  the  great  Tory  organ,  cannot 


be  concealed  by  Tory  orators.  Witness  the 
late  folly  of  Colonel  Fane  at  Portsmouth, 
of  Lord  Ingestre  at  Colchester,  and  Mr. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald's  vulgar,  and  from  him 
unexpected,  sneer  against  manufacturers  who 
"  live  on  the  labour  of  their  workmen." 

Similar  has  been  the  policy  of  the  party. 
Church-rates  and  the  Irish  Establishment 
they  have  defended,  and  will  continue  to  de- 
fend, at  all  hazards.  On  educational  ques- 
tions they  have  opposed  every  measure  of 
liberality,  from  Lord  Russell's  great  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Universities  in  1852, 
down  to  Mr.  Dodson's  Bill  in  the  last  Par- 
liament. For  the  former  of  these  measures 
the  Government  of  that  day  never,  we  think, 
received  sufficient  credit.  It  was  strenuous- 
ly opposed  by  the  whole  Tory  party.  Most 
happily  their  opposition  was  vain,  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  the  Universities  are 
now  in  sympathy  with  the  nation  as  they 
never  have  been  before.  Their  rewards  and 
emoluments,  now  freed  from  absurd  restric- 
tions, are  gained  by  those  who  deserve  them ; 
and  thus  the  ^'old  is  giving  place  to  the 
new"  in  every  Oxford  common-room.  It 
is  a  shallow,  but  too  frequent  question,  What 
good  does  the  country  derive  from  a  Liberal 
Government  ?  To  this  one  change  we  would 
point  in  answer.  How  great  it  has  been — 
how  important  have  been  its  results  on  the 
Universities,  especially  on  Oxford,  all  who 
know  the  Universities  are  well  convinced ; 
and  the  constitution  of  English  society  is 
such,  that  everything  affecting  these  great 
bodies  must  extend  and  spread  itself,  until 
it  penetrates  throughout  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Many  years  will  pass  before  the  coun- 
try will  have  fully  reaped  the  beneficial 
fruits  of  that  great  reform  accomplished  by 
the  Liberals,  unaided  by  popular  clamour, 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  Tory  party ; 
wno,  as  they  resisted  the  great  step  at  first, 
so  are  now  opposed,  even  more  bitterly,  if 
that  be  possible,  to  its  being  fully  carried 
out.  Nothing  excites  Tory  wrath  so  vehe- 
mently as  the  proposal  to  admit  any  save 
English  Churchmen  to  the  emoluments  of 
these  academical  institutions  on  which  the 
Church  has  contrived  to  lay  hands.  There 
will  be  many  a  stormy  debate,  many  a  de 
nunciation  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Bouve 
rie,  and  other  "  infidels,"  before  this  measure 
of  justice  is  conceded.  So,  too,  on  all  cog- 
nate questions,  the  Tories  are  antagonistic  to 
the  opinions  of  the  nation,  and  hostile  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church  herself.  As  to 
education  generally,  the  pretensions  of  the 
Enclish  Church,  upheld  by  the  country  par- 
ty, have  succeeded  in  keeping  England  low- 
er than  any  country  in  Europe — ^infinitely 
lower  than  Scotland,  in  which  country,  we 
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believe  we  may  assert,  without  any  colouriDg 
from  patriotism,  that  recent  investigations 
have  revealed  a  state  of  education  better 
than  was  expected,  and  given  more  encour- 
aging prospects  of  a  non-denominational 
system  than  could  have  been  anticipated.*" 
The  country  has  not  forgotten,  and  will  not 
readily  forget,  Mr.  Disraeli's  amazing  exhi- 
bition at  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  an  an- 
gel ;  or  Lord  Cranbourne's  declaration,  that 
''  none  but  a  good  Conservative  can  be  a 
good  Churchman."  Whether  as  an  angel,  or 
as  the  reverse,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  at  least  never 
silly ;  but  he  should  really  try  to  restrain 
the  fatuity  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  not 
at  the  present  time  that  the  country  can  af- 
ford to  be  governed  by  a  party  whose  leaders 
entertain,  and  want  the  sense  to  conceal,  such 
sentiments  as  that  of  Lord  Cranboume. 

Second  only  to  educational  and  Church 
questions  in  importance,  if  indeed  second 
even  to  them,  are  questions  connected  with 
land,  which  are  sure  to  occupy  a  foremost 
place  in  the  politics  of  the  future.  No  care- 
ful observer  can  mark  without  anxiety  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  land  of  England  is 
being  absorbed  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The 
most  careless  would,  we  suspect,  be  startled, 
could  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
the  England  of  the  present  day  and  the 
England  of  a  century  ago,  be  fully  brought 
before  them.  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  dis- 
pute that  this  is  a  great  evil.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  sentimental  lamentations 
over  it  more  than  enough;  and  that  from 
the  very  party  who  now  uphold  it ;  but,  sen- 
timent apart,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
mischiel  The  poor  cease  to  have  a  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
the  tie  of  sympathy  between  them  and  their 
superiors  is  broken;  they  are  deprived  of 
that  elevating  and  invigorating  influence 
which  property  or  the  chance  of  it  never 
fails  to  exercise.  These  evils  are  not  the 
imaginations  of  the  desponding;  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  removed  is  not  the  dream 
of  enthusiasts.  The  sight  of  them,  and  of 
the  results  which  flow  from  them,  has  made 
our  best  historians  concur  in  fixing  the  time 
when  the  people  of  England  enjoyed  the 
greatest  wellbeing  in  the  past.  Writers  so 
opposite   as   Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Hallam, 


*  It  is  impossible  for  us  in  writing  on  political 
subjects  to  forget  the  crisis  throagh  which  Scotland 
18  now  passing  on  educational  matters.  This  Is  not 
using  too  strong  language.  A  searching  investiga- 
tion has  been  set  on  foot,  and  intrusted  to  compe- 
tent hands;  and  we  believe  the  results  will  be  such 
as  to  empower  our  Government  to  put  the  whole 
matter  of  Scotch  Education  on  a  satisfactory  foot- 
ing,—if  only  our  Government  prove  equal  to  its 
opportunity !     " 


while  they  difler  as  to  the  particular  period 
entitled  to  this  glory,  agree  in  denying  it  to 
the  present.  But  to  none  of  these  things 
are  the  eyes  of  the  Quarterly  open.  AU 
matters  connected  with  land — the  laws  which 
separate  it  from  other  property,  the  laws 
which  impede  the  trangdfer,  and  which  aid 
the  concentration  of  it — ^are,  like  all  matters 
connected  with  education  and  the  Church, 
precisely  as  they  should  be.  Any  change 
would  be  for  the  worse ;  in  no  Utopia  could 
improTcment  be  found.  Nay,  even  the  sug- 
gestion that  landowners  owe  something  to 
fortune,  or  hint  that  their  position  iuTolves 
some  duties,  is  denounced  as  revolutionary. 
Mr.  Mill,  for  example,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

"  When  the  *  sacredness  of  property  Ms  talked 
of,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  this 
sacredness  does  not  belong  in  the  same  degree 
to  landed  property.  No  man  made  the  land. 
It  is  the  original  inheritance  of  the  whole 
species.  Fablic  reasons  exist  for  its  being  ap- 
propriated. Bat  if  those  reasons  lost  their 
force,  the  thing  would  be  unjust.  It  is  no 
hardship  to'^auy  one  to  be  excluded  from  what 
others  have  produced.  They  were  not  bound 
to  produce  it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing 
by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would  not 
have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is  some  hardship  to 
be  boru  into  the  world  and  to  find  all  nature^s 
gifts  previonsly  engrossed,  and  no  place  left  for 
the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  people  to  this, 
after  they  have  once  admitted  into  their  minds 
the  idea  that  any  moral  rights  belong  to  them 
as  human  beings,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to 
convince  them  that  the  exdunve  appropriation 
is  good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  themselves 
included.  .  .  .  Landed  property  is  felt,  even  by 
those  who  are  most  tenacious  of  its  rights,  to 
be  a  different  thing  from  other  property ;  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  community  have  been 
disinherited  of  their  share  of  it,  and  it  has  be- 
come the  exclusive  attribute  of  a  smaU  minority, 
men  have  generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least 
in  theory,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  by  endeav- 
ouring to  attach  duties  to  it,  and  erecting  it 
into  a  sort  of  magistracy,  either  moral  or 
legal."— PoW«.  JEk^ru  vol.  i.  pp.  272-3. 

Some  men  may  think  that  these  sentences 
contain  bold,  and  some  may  think  they  con- 
tain unsound,  speculation ;  many  will  be  of 
opinion  that  they  bring  out  clearly  the 
grounds  on  which  the  rignt  to  the  possession 
of  land  is  most  philosophically  rested ;  but 
very  few  will  seriously  believe  that  they 
necessarily  lead  to  confiscation  and  revolu- 
tion. And  yet  this  last  is  the  belief  of  the 
Quarterly  reviewer.  He  shrinks  from  them 
with  a  sort  of  pious  horror ;  denounces 
them  as  containing  the  germs  of  revolution, 
Jacobinism,  Communism,  and  every  other 
ism  which  can  do  duty  as  an  exploding 
word  in  the  place  of  sense  or  argument.  He 
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quotes  the  passage,  and  holds  it  up  to  man- 
kind, with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  as  a  specimen  of  the  awful 
doctrines  in  whifih  Liberals  believe/  Now, 
the  article  in  question  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  conceives  himself  com- 
petent to  set  forth  the  policy  of  a  great 
political  party.  And  yet  he  writes  as  if  he 
had  never  before  heard  of  such  doctrines; 
as  if  the  fact  of  any  man  entertaining  them 
was  to  him  a  new  and  terrible  revelation ; 
as  if,  in  short,  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mill 
and  his  opinions  had  ^een  acquired  since  the 
last  election!  The  world  has  been  often 
*-  -i^d  by  how  little  wisdom  it  is  governed ; 
it,  after  all  warnings,  one  is  startled  to 
lind  simplicity  sach  as  this  so  near  to 
^       power.  ^ 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Tories,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Quarterly,  wish  the  whole  law  of 
real  property  to  remain  exactly  in  its  present 
position,  and  regard  any  change  therein, 
even  the  slightest — ^nay,  even  the  insinuation 
that  the  possession  of  land  implies  duties — 
as  equivalent  to  revolution.  What  is  it 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Liberals 
desire  in  regard  to  this  matter?  Though 
the  Quarterly  Heview  may  not  believe  us, 
they  certainly  do  not  desire  confiscation. 
What  they  do  desire  is  a  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  prevent  land  from  being  a  matter 
of  trade,  like  any  other  property,  and  of  the 
laws  which  favour  the  concentration  and 
preservation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few ; 
and,  addressing  ourselves  not  to  Quarterly 
Meoiewers,  but  to  people  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, can  it  be  doubted  that  such  changes 
are  legitimate  objects  ?  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  advantage  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  freedom  in  the  transfer  of  land  ? 
and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  present 
state  of  our  law,  with  its  complex  titles  and 
far-reaching  limitations,  hinders  this  free- 
dom ?  Our  greatest  philosophers  and  states- 
men answer  the  former  question  in  the 
affirmative;  our  best  lawyers  do  the  same 
by  the  latter.  At  every  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  we  have  discus- 
sions on  the  necessity  for  such  reforms,  not 
only  by  wild  speculators  like  Mr.  Mill,  but 
by  sober-minded  men — such,  for  example,  as 
Sir  W.  Page  Wood.  Even  the  Saturday 
Beview  admits  that  it  '^  would  \^e  in  the 
highest  degree  expedient  to  discourage  the 
accumulation  of  enormous  estates,  and  to 
facilitate  the  subdivision  of  some  overgrown 
territories."*  Of  course  the  Quarterly 
Review  will  not  accept  Mr.  Cobden's  opinion 
as  of  any  authority;  but  the  following  pas- 
sage is  at  least  good  evidence  of  the  point  of 

*  Baturdajf  Review^  80th  December  1865. 


view  from  which  he  would  have  urged  this 
matter : — 

"  If  I  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  instead 
of  twice  that  number,  I  would  take  Adam  Smith 
in  my  hand,  and  I  would  have  a  league  for 
free-trade  in  land,  just  as  we  bad  a  league  for 
free-trade  in  com.  There  is  just  the  same 
authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  Uie  one  as  for  the 
other,  and  if  the  matter  were  only  properly 
taken  up,  not  as  a  revolutionary  or  Ghartiet 
notioTi,  out  as  a  step  in  political  economy^  I 
believe  success  would  attend  the  effort ;  and  I 
say  this,  if  you  can  apply  free-trade  to  land — 
and  to  labour  too,  that  is,  by  getting  rid  of  those 
abominable  restrictions  in  your  parish  settle- 
ments and  the  like — I  say  the  man  who  does 
that,  will  have  done  more  for  Ekiglish  poor 
than  we  have  been  able  to  by  the  application 
of  free-trade  to  commerce."  * 

Affain,  what  a  debateable  land  lies  before 
us  when  we  turn  to  Ireland. 

We  should  not  longer  blind  ourselves  to 
the  state  of  that  country.  The  sneers  of 
Russian  diplomatists  may  exasperate  us  into 
dogged  denial;  the  persistency  of  Irish 
members  may  weary  us  into  utter  disgust 
with  the  whole  subject ;  the  petulant  foolish 
nature  of  the  people  must  dishearten  their 
warmest  friends;  but  if  these  excusable 
emotions  can  be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  can 
any  Englishman  conscientiously  say  that  Ire- 
land is  other  than  a  source  of  sorrow  and 
shame?  The  traces  left  by  long  years  of 
misrule  are  not  removed  in  a  day ;  but  with 
every  allowance  for  this  the  state  of  Ireland 
is  still  a  deep  reproach.  Disguise  it  from 
ourselves  as  we  will,  the  fact  is  certain,  and 
will  at  last  become  clear  even  to  the  stolid 
English  mind,  that  nearly  all  Ireland,  save 
the  aristocracy  and  the  shopocracy,  is  pos- 
sessed by  forms  of  discontent  the  discovery 
of  which  takes  us  altogether  by  surprise. 
Church  questions  and  land  questions,  im- 
portant everywhere,  are  of  vital  importance 
in  Ireland.  Something,  indeed,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.t 
But  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  requires 
yet  freer  handling;  the  gigantic  abuse  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  must  be  abated. 
We  may  shoot  the  Irish  or  transport  them — 
in  any  way  and  all  ways  improving  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  like  Red  Indians.  This 
was  GromwelPs  method;  and  whate^r  we 
may  think  of  its  morality,  was  an  intelliffible 
and  consistent  policy.  Or  we  may  conciliate 
them  by  governing  them  with  deference  to 


*  Speech  at  Rochdale,  November,  1864. 

f  k  Scotchman  may  be  excused  for  reminding 
those  English  writers  who  are  so  fond  of  abusing 
Scotch  law,  that  Scotland  has  enjoyed  not  only  the 
principle,  but  even  the  practical  working,  of  this 
Act,  for  about  a  century  and  a  half. 
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their  principles  and  opinions.  The  one 
thing  we  cannot  do  with  any  result  hut  that 
of  misery  to  them  and  discredit  to  ourselves, 
is  the  thinf  we  insist  on  doing ;  namely,  to 
govern  Ireland  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  hulk  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  glihly  of 
"  justice  "  and  '•  equality  of  laws ;"  hut  we 
forget  that  what  is  justice  here  may  he  in- 
justice there,  and  that  '^  equality  of  laws '' 
may  hy  the  Irish  he  regarded  ks  but  a  sweet- 
sounding  name  for  forcing  English  law  upon 
the  Irish  nation.  At  all  events  we  Scotch- 
men should  never  forget  that  an  attempt  to 
force  on  us  an  alien  Church  drove  us  into 
wild  insurrection,  of  which  we  are  now 
proud,  and  the  stories  of  which  we  are  fond 
to  recall*.  But  such  considerations  find  no 
place  in  our  government  of  Ireland.  We 
offend  them  with  English  sentiments,  and 
force  on  them  English  laws ;  we  insult  them 
as  well  as  injure  them  with  that  preposterous 
Church ;  and  then  the  natural  result  of  all 
this  is  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  Mr.  Bright's  speech  the  other  day 
was  utterly  ill-timed,  but  it  was  unhappily, 
in  some  respects,  too  true.  No  real  good 
can  come  from  partial  remedies,  like  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  or  from  giving  Catholics, 
as  such,  a  place  in  the  Queen's  Colleges — 
which  latter  is  really  a  retrograde  step,  being 
to  degrade  an  unsectarian  mto  a  sectarian 
system  of  education.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds  that  in  Ireland  we  have  to  face  a 
state  of  society  utterly  out  of  joint,  both  as 
regards  its  religious  and  its  civil  institutions, 
or  we  need  never  hope  that  this  deep  re- 
proach on  the  English  name  will  be  wiped 
away. 

We  have  no  space  to  particularize  further. 
We  can  but  indicate  a  few  of  the  many  other 
questions  which  press  upon  us.  In  Church 
matters,  the  different  oaths  which  are  in- 
vidiously required  from  fellow-subjects  who 
differ  in  religious  opinions,  the  difficulty  of 
clerical  subscriptions,  the  opening  of  the 
natioiyil  universities  to  the  nation,  the  free 
administration  of  charitable  trusts,  and  above 
all,  the  great  question  of  education ;  in  Law 
matters,  the  Game  Laws,  and  such  laws  as 
the  Scotch  Law  of  Hypothec ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  grievances,  such  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  with  regard  to 
which  the  Tories,  led  by  Mr.  Henley ,^  took 
up  an  instructive  position  last  session  ;  the 
requirement  of  efficiency  from  candidates  for 
puolic  employment ;  the  principles  by  which 
promotion  in  Her  Majesty's  service  should 
be  regulated.  With  regard  to  all  these 
questions,  we  should  expect  vigorous  action 
&om  a  Koformed  Parliament.  We  are 
aware  that  some,  who  themselves  strongly 


uphold  the  Liberal  view  of  these  questions, 
do  not  concur  in  this  expectation.  They 
doubt  whether  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
often  influenced  by  sound  opinion  on  political 
affairs;  and  they  therefore  think  it  better 
and  safer  that  Liberal  measures  should  be 
carried  -for  the  people  than  by  the  people. 
In  other  words,  their  theory  is  that  the 
cultivated  few  should  rule  for  behoof  of  the 
ignorant  and  subject  many.  Thb  theory, 
attractive  to  cultivated  and  intellectual  men, 
was  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Lowe's  celebrated 
speech  last  session,  ^e  maintained  that  the 
present  House  of  Commons — representing 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  only,  and  not 
very  much  of  the  latter — had,  within  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  accomplished  all  that 
i  ^could  have  been  desired ;  he  expressed  his 
firm  persuasion  that  the  body  of  the  people 
have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  quite  in- 
capable of  attaining  to  real  liberality  of 
political  opinion. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory  is  in  it- 
self unsound.  The  actual  fact  of  good 
government  is  not  the  sole  thing  to  be  aimed 
at.  It  is  not  enough  that  wise  laws  should 
be  passed  for  a  people  without  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  matter.  The  principle  of 
seU-government  b  to  be  cherished,  or  all  our 
constitutional  teachers  have  strangely  erred. 
In  the  second  place,  we  doubt  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  to  our  present  Legi^ature. 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  pursuance  of  his  new  design 
for  captivating  the  affections  of  the  Tories,^ 
celebrated  in  enthusiastic  strains  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  forty  years.  Within  that 
time,  he  exclaimed,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  accomplished  a  '^  noble  and  heroic 
work," — ^has  established  the  country  in  such 
wellbeing  that  we  have  nothing  left  to  wish 
for.  It  is  odd  enough  that,  the  very  next 
session  after  this  celebration  of  our  varied 
felicities,  we  should  be  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland ;  and  readers 
who  have  honoured  the  last  few  pages  with 
their  attention,  will  see  that,  eVen  as  regards 
England,  there  is  just  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowe's  Utopia  has  been 
quite  realized.  And  there  is  yet  another 
consideration.  After  what  fashion  has  the 
House  accomplished  this  heroic  work  ?  Has 
it  done  so  readily  and  intelligently  ?  Has  it 
shown  any  susceptibility  to  political  ideas, 
readiness  to  entertain  them,  willingness  to 
carry  them  out?  Mr.  Lowe  justly  places 
Free- trade  foremost  among  the  exploits  of 
Parliament.  That  the  Legislature  at  last 
adopted  the  principles  of  Free-trade  is  true 
enough,  but  not  under  circumstances  which 
entitle  it  to  any  very  great  honour.  The 
representation  can  hardly  be  considered  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  if  a  great  League  and  an 
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Irish  famine  are  required  in  order  to  bring 
about  anj  useful  reform.  Is  it  not  rather 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  ^^  noble  and  heroic 
work  ^'  has  been  accomplished  by  the  people 
themselves,  that  Parliament  has  of  late  years 
taken  the  initiative  in  carrying  out  no  great 
political  ideas,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
closed  its  eyes  and  hardened  its  heart  against 
their  reception,  and  at  last  has  yielded,  not 
perhaps  so  much  to  conviction  as  to  necessity, 
with  rather  ignoble  and  unheroic  reluctance  ? 
Free-trade,  resisted  as  it  was,  and  after  a 
long  struggle  conceded  only  to  the  power  of 
the  League  dnd  the  calamity  of  famine,  can 
never  be  referred  to  as  showing  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  either  accessibility  to 
ideas,  or  sympathy  with  the  people. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  pastj  so  will  it  be  in 
the  fiiture.  The  position  of  the  Tories  is  to 
refuse  all  change,  denying  the  necessity  for 
any.  It  was  to  bring  out  this  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt,  that  we  bestowed  so  much 
attention  upon  the  Quarterly  article.  That 
manifesto  is  attributed  to  one  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's most  energetic  lieutenants — so  ener- 
getic indeed,  as  to  have  made  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  supplant  his  chief;  but  whether 
this  be  so  really  or  not,  it  is  plainly  an  au« 
thoritative  declaration  of  Tory  policy. 
And  it  quite  accords  with  Mr.  Lowe's  com- 
placent satisfaction.  We  have  attained  po- 
litical perfection ;  the  Utopia  of  which  phi- 
losophers have  dreamed  has  been  realized  ; 
there  are  no  grievances  to  redress ;  we  have 
nothing  further  to  wish  for  :  such  is  the  com- 
fortable doctrine  of  the  Tory  reviewer  and 
the  independent  Liberal  alike.  It  is  a  doc- 
trine which  the  present  House  of  Commons 
receives  with  cheers  of  delight.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  to  a  House  wherein  all  classes 
of  the  community  were  fairly  represented, 
no  man  would  venture  to  state. 

Again,  the  House  of  Commons  strikingly 
illustrates  the  truth  of  Talfourd's  dying 
words,  ''  That  which  is  wanting  to  bind  to- 
gether the  bursting  bonds  of  the  different 
classes  of  this  country  is  not  kindness,  but 
sympathy."  Many  members  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  upper  classes  generally,  have,  as 
individaals,  the  greatest  kindness  for  those 
below  them  in  the  social  scale,  and  an  honest 
desire  for  their  good.  But,  as  a  body,  the 
House  shows  little  even  of  this  feelinff  of 
kindness,  and  nothing  at  all  of  sympaSiy. 
Something  of  tenderness  for  the  poor,  be- 
jond  a  wiuingness  condescendingly  to  benefit 
them ;  some  desire  to  understand  them  and 
enter  into  their  hard  life ;  some  recognition 
-^it  might  well  be  a  reproachful  recognition 
— ;of  the  fact  that,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
this  nation,  our  poor  ate  in  many  districts, 
both  among  our  manufacturmg  and  agricul- 


tural population,  about  the  most  miserable 
to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country,  would 
not  be  unbefitting  the  dignity  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  and  may  be  fairly  anticipated  from 
the  increased  power  of  the  sentiment  of  de- 
mocracy. And  such  would  be  peculiarly 
beseeminff  in  a  country  where  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  even  supposing  a 
Beform  Bill  carried,  will  be  unrepresented  in 
the  Legislature. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  Beform  de- 
sirable as  a  means,  but  it  is  also  desirable  as 
an  end.  It  is  a  thing  just  and  right  in  itself, 
independent  of  the  beneficial  legislation  to 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  lead.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  celebrated  declaration  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  vote  was  true  as  an 
abstract  proposition.  In  practice,  however, 
the  governing  power  justly  assumes  the 
right  of  giving  the  franc^juse  only  to  those 
who  deserve  it.  But  then  no  rule  on  this 
malter  can  be  unchangeable.  Surely  as  in- 
telligence grows  the  franchise  must  be  ex- 
tended. Surely  the  comparative  exclusion 
of  the  working  classes  from  the  suffrage  is 
an  anomaly  utterly  indefensible  in  a^  consti- 
tutional system ;  and  not  only  is  it  an  an- 
omaly indefensible  in  principle,  it  is  mischiev- 
ous in  its  effects.  Beaders  will  ask  no  apol- 
ogy for  our  recalling  to  their  recollection 
Mr.  Mill's  weighty  language  on  this  point : — 

"  It  18  important  that  every  one  of  the  gov- 
erned should  have  a  voice  in  the  government, 
becansi9  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  those 
who  have  no  voice  will  not  he  unjustly  post- 
poned to  those  who  have.  It  is  still  more  im- 
portant as  one  of  the  means  of  national  ed^^a- 
tion.  A  person  who  is  excladed  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  political  business  is  not  a  citizen. 
He  has  not  the  feelings  of  a  citizen.  To  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics  is,  in  modern 
times,  the  first  thing  which  elevates  the  mind 
to  large  interests  and  contemplations;  the  first 
step  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  individual 
and  family  selfishness,  the  first  opening  in  the 
contracted  round  of  daily  occupations.  The 
person  who  in  any  free  country  takes  no  interest 
in  politics,  unless  from  having  been  taught  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  so,  must  b^  too  ill-informed, 
too  stupid,  or  too  selfish,  to  be  interested  in 
them ;  and  we  may  rely  on  it  that  he  cares  as 
little  for  anything  else,  which  does  not  directly 
concern  himself  or  his  personal  connexions. 
Whoever  is  capable  of  feeling  any  common  in- 
terest with  his  kind,  or  with  his  country,  o>  with 
his  city,  is  interested  in  politics ;  and  to  be  in- 
terested in  them,  and  not  wish  for  a  voice  in 
them,  is  an  impossibility.  The  possession  and 
the  exercise  of  political,  and  among  others 
of  electoral  rights,  is  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments both  of  moral  and  of  intellectual  train- 
ing for  the  popular  mind ;  and  all  governments 
must  be  regarded  as  extremely  imperfect,  until 
every  one  who  is  required  to  obey  the  laws,  has 
a  voice,  or  the  prospect  of  a  voice,  in  their  enact- 
ment and  administration." 
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'-  Exclusion  from  the  franchise,  therefore, 
denies  to  the  people  all  elevating  and  inspirit- 
ing influence ;  it  deprives  the  Government  of 
an  abundant  source  of  stability  and  strength. 
A  prominent  evil  in  our  present  system  is 
the  weakness  of  our  Governments — waver- 
ing with  every  breath  of  popular  opinion. 
Were  our  representation  more  complete; 
that  is,  were  the  people  steadied  by  the  feel- 
ing that  they  had  some  weight  in  the  con- 
duct of  national  affairs,  Parliament  would 
be  less  sensitive,  and  the  executive  more 
powerful.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
American  and  French  Governments  owe 
their  strength  in  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  people  is  stimulated  by  the 
sense  that  they  are  of  some  account  in  the 
State  ?  In  the  development  of  this  idea  lies 
the  secret  of  Napoleon's  power.  Resting 
Imperialism  on  i^niversal  suffrage,  he  main- 
tains his  own  power  by  identifying  it  with 
the  diffusion  of  power  throughout  the  whole 
nation.  Englishmen  are  not  disposed  to 
change  Monarchy  for  Imperialism  or  Kepub- 
lieanism ;  bnt  neither  are  they  disposed  to 
acquies(2e  in  the  conclusion  that  Monarchy 
implies  a  weak  executive  and  a  dissatisfied 
people.  For  centuries  the  monarchy  and 
the  aristocracy  were  the  only  bodies  in  the 
nation  capable  of  rnlmg  it,  and  Uiey  ruled  it 
well.  Now  those  times  are  passed  away  ; 
the  monarchy  governs  no  longer ;  and  for 
the  aristocracy  (even  with  a  slight  relaxation 
in  favour  of  the  middle  classes),  to  persist  in 
claiming,  as  an  exclusive  right,  the  duty  of 
governing,  can  only  lead  to  &ilur^  and  dis- 
aster. 

'^  There  is  such  a  thing,''  says  De  Tocque- 
ville,  *'  as  a  manly  and  legitimate  passion  for 
equality,  prompting  men  to  desire  to  be,  all 
of  them,  in  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  con- 
sideration.^'  There  are  some  mqn  who  deny 
the  existence  of  this  passion  among  the 
English  people,  and  that  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  they  do  not  at  present  express  it 
turbulently  and  threateningly.  Doubtless 
the  country  is  ribt  on  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tion as  it  was  in  1832  ;  but  does  that  arise 
from  indifference  to  Reform?  Assuredly 
not.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  nation 
is  not  now  labouring  under  that  oppression 
which  makes  men  mad;  and  also  from  the  &ct 
that  the  people  have  a  perfect  confidence 
that  the  carrying  a  measure  of  Reform  is 
but  a  question  of  time.  Should  anything 
occur  to.  disturb  that  confidence,  those  who 
maintain  the  indifference  of  the  people  would 
find  themselves  unpleasantly  startled  from 
their  fond  belief  And  even  were  it  as  they 
think,  what  a  miserable  principle  of  action 
is  here  1  Will  Parliament  never  pass  a 
measure  on  the  simple  ground  that  it  is  a 


right  and  just  measure  ?  Is  our  Govern- 
ment always  to  be  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  yielding  everything  to  terror,  nothing 
to  reason  and  justice  ?  If  so,  that  fact 
alone  would  be  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  Reform.  They  are  but  shallow 
observers  who  are  satisfied  of  this  indif- 
ference; they  are  but  shallow  politicians 
who  assign  it  as  a  reason  for  inaction.  This 
is  so  plain  as  hardly  to  require  authority ; 
but  we  cannot  resist  the  following  quotation 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  of  1864  : — 

".  We  are  told  that  the  workiijg  classes  do  not 
agitate  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise ;  but  is 
it  desirable  that  we  should  wait  until  they  do 
agitate  ?  In  my  opinion,  agitation  by  the  work- 
ing classes^  upon  any  political  sabject  whatever, 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  waited  for,  not  to  be  made 
a  condition  previous  to  any  Parliamentary 
movement ;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  it  is  a  tbin^ 
to  be  deprecated,  and  if  possible,  anticipated 
and  prevented  by  wise  and  provident  measures. 
An  agitation  by  the  working  classes  is  not  like 
an  agitation  by  the  classes  above  them,  the 
classes  possessed  of  leisure.  The  agitation  of 
the  classes  having  leisure  is  easily  conducted. 
It  is  not  with  thera  that  every  hour  of  time  has 
a  money  valoe ;  their  wives  and  children  are 
not  dependent  on  the  strictly  reckoned  results 
of  those  hours  of  labour.  When  a  working 
man  finds  himself  in  such  a  condition  that  be 
must  abandon  that  daily  labour  on  which  he  is 
strictly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  when  be 
ffives  up  the  profitable  application  of  his  time, 
It  is  then  that,  in  railway  language,  ^*  the  danger 
signal  is  turned  on ;"  for  he  does  it  only  because 
he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action,  and  a  dis- 
trust in  the  rulers  who,  as  he  thinks,  have 
driven  him  to  that  necessity.  The  present  state 
of  things,  I  rejoice  to  say,  does  not  indicate  that 
distrust;  but  if  we  admit  this  as  matter  of  fact, 
we  must  not  along  with  the  admission  allege  the 
absence  of  agitation  od  the  part  of  the  working 
classes  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Parliament 
of  England,  and  the  public  mind  of  England, 
should  be  indisposed  to  entertain  tiie  discussion 
of  this  question.*' 

Action  has  however  been  determined  on ; 
and  speculation  is  busy,  and  gloomy  prophe- 
cies abound.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot 
abandon  the  hope  that  the  measure  we  are  all 
so  anxiously  expeotinf;  will  prov6  worthy  of 
the  statesman  who  mtroduoed  the  Bill  of 
1882. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
undervalue  the  services  of  Lord  RusselPs 
early  life  in  the  cause  of  Reform.  Many 
affect  to  believe,  and  some  doubtless  do  be- 
lieve, that  he  owed  his  connexion  with  the 
Bill  of  '82  to  the  accident  of  his  birth  alone; 
that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
measure  in  the  House,  not  because  he  had 
any  claim  to  so  great 'an  honour,  but  solely 
because  he  belonged  to  the  house  of  Bedford ; 
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indeed,  it  would  surprise  some  people  to  be 
told  that  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  not  the  first  important  appearance 
of  Lord  John  Russell  in  public  life.  Now 
this  is  a  notable  mistake.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  been  a  labourer  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
form long  before  1832.  Ever  since  the  sub- 
ject rose  into  importance,  after  the  Peace,  he 
had  been  persistent  in  his  efforts  for  the 
cause.  In  1819  he  made  a  forcible  speech, 
setting  forth  the  principles  on  which  Reform 
should  be  based.  In  1820  he  introduced  a 
Bill  for  grantiug  to  Leeds,  with  a  £10  quali- 
fication, the  franchises  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  the  borough  of  Orampound.  In 
1822  he  went  into  the  question  at  lei^gth, 
when  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  state  of  the  representation  requires  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  House;"  and  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Canning  bore  the  following 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  energy  of  his 
efforts  : — 

"I  cannot  help  oonjaring  the  noble  Lord 
himself  to  paase  before  he  again  presses  it  upon 
the  country.  If  however  lie  shall  persevere, 
and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  successful,  and 
if  the  results  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I 
cannot  help  apprehending,  his  be  the  triumph 
to  have  precipitated  those  results ;  be  mine  tie 
consolation  that  to  the  utmost  and  the  latest  of 
my  power  I  have  opposed  them." 

Since  those  early  days  Lord  Russell  has 
well  redeemed  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
How  active  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  we 
have  only  recently  learned.  But  we  now 
know  that,  by  the  share  he  took  in  the  private 
councils  of  the  party,  he  had  well  earned  the 
honour  of  being  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Bill  in  Uie  Housa  In  every  liberal 
measure  which  has  been  won  for  the  country 
since,  his  part  has  been  the  same.  It  is  not 
too  muoh  to  say  that  the  great  objects  of  his 
political  life  have  been  Sie  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  advancement  of  freedom.  Of 
all  living  statesmen,  he  is  perhaps  the  one  in 
whom  love  of  freedom  most  strongly  rules  as 
a  guiding  principle.  His  bearing  uiroughout 
the  American  struggle  has  given  valuable 
proof  of  this.  And^the  same  feeling,  which 
made  him  the  best  Foreign  Mmister  England 
could  have  had  during  the  last  troubled  years, 
led  him  into  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  po- 
litical life.*  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 
arose  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  increased 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
would  be  hostile  to  liberty — the  same  con- 
viction which  he  again  expressed  in  1853, 

•  This  was  well  put  in  one  among  several  very 
striking  political  articles  in  the  Spectator  last  au- 
tamn. 


when  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  en« 
dowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
in  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  '^  neither  in 
respect  to  jpolitical  power,  nor  upon  other 
subjects,  would  they  favour  that  general  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  that  activity  and 
energy  of  the  human  mind,  which  belong 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country." 

Lord  Russell  has  been  accused  of  study- 
ing too  little  party  considerations.  This 
may  be  so  ;  but  at  least  he  has  never  failed 
in  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  his  country. 
For  our  own  part,  we  suspect  a  nation  fares 
best  when  statesmen  are  animated  by  that 
temper  which  led  Lord  Russell  to  resign  in 
1855  rather  than  defend  mismanagement 
which  he  felt  to  be  indefensible ;  when,  in  a 
word,  the  interests  of  the  public  service  are 
preferred  to  the  interests  of  party.  Far  less 
reliance  is  due  to  a  policy,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  to  defend  every  colleague, 
however  weak,  to  uphold  every  abuse,  how- 
ever disastrous,  and,  when  unmerited  success 
has  come  in  spite  of  all,  to  screen  incompe- 
tence by  inquiries  cunningly  devised  so  as 
'  to  praise  everybody  except  the  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  tell  us  the  truth.  The  whole 
story  of  the  Crimean  War,  ending  in  the 
Chelsea  Inquiry  and  the  treatment  of 
Colonel  Tulloch,  did  little  credit  to  our 
"  heaven-born"  statesmen.  Never  since  the 
days  of  Newcastle,  has  sogreat  incompetence 
directed  the  counsels  of  England.  We  have 
no  wish  to  rake  up  old  stories  ;•  but  if  Lord 
Russell  left  his  colleagues  suddenly,  perhaps 
rudely,  the  misgovemment  of  the  Coali|iioii 
Ministry  forms  no  bad  defence. 

Lord  Russell,  thus  animated  by  a  keen  de- 
sire for  the  spread  of  liberty,  thus  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  acting  up  to  his 
convictions  at  all  hazards,  is  now  called  upon 
to  introduce  a  Reform' Bill.  Even  had  Lord 
Palmerston  lived,  the  question  could  hardly 
have  been  longer  put  off.  It  has  been  again 
and  again  announced  from  the  Throne  that 
Reform  of  some  kind  is  necessary  and  just, 
and  statesmen  of  all  parties  have  accepted 
that  announcement  as  true.  A  measure  so 
recommended,  and  so  adopted,  cannot  be  fur- 
ther postponed  without  risk  of  serious  dis- 
credit attaching  to  our  public  men.  It^deed, 
our  present  Ministers  are  in  no  way  inclined 
to  any  postponement.  Lord  Russell  has  in- 
troduced some  half-dozen  measures  of  Reform 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  never  con- 
cealed his  opinion  that  Parliament  erred  in 
allowing  those  measures  to  fall  through.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  celebrated  declaration  on  the 
subject  is  well  known,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
to  go  back  from  his  word.  The  country, 
therefore,  heard  without  surprise  that  the 
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measure  to  be  brought  forward  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  weight  of  Government, 
and  that  on  its  success  the  fate  of  Govern- 
ment will  depend.  Should  it  prove  unsatis- 
factory, we  shall  have  the  futur^B  of  England, 
at  this  most  critical  time,  with  America 
heaving  after  her  so  terrible  convulsions,  and 
*  still  threatening  difficulties  and  danger  ; 
Europe  showing  every  sign  of  disturbance 
serious  and  imminent;  nationalities  rising 
into  force,  while  tyranny  asserts  itself  with 
strange  and  ominous  audacity ;  Ireland  dis- 
covering a  depth  of  discontent  of  which  we 
had  no  conception ;  and  among  ourselves,  all 
manner  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
acquiring  an  importance  they  never  had 
before;  confided  to  the  brilliant  statesman- 
ship of  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Liberal  sym- 
pathies of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Cran- 
bourne  I  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some 
moment  to  see  if  we  can  at  all  ascertain 
wlmt  the  Bill  is  likely  to  bo,  and  so  deter- 
mine the  course  which  true  Liberals  should 
take  regarding  it,  In  his  Introduction  to 
the  recent  edition  of  his  Essay ^  Lord  Rus- 
sell has  given  us  his  views  on  some  leading 
points  in  the  question  of  Eeform.  We  do 
not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  these  views 
will  necessarily  give  the  whole  scope  of  the 
Bill,  but  we  may  fairly  enough  assume  that 
there  will  be  nothing  in  the  measure  very 
directly  at  variance  with  them. 

"  For  my  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
sound  morals  and  clear  intelligence  of  the  best 
of  the  working  classes  more  fully  represented. 
^They  are  kept  out  of  the  franchise  which  Min- 
isters of  the  Grown  have  repeatedly  asked  for 
them,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  present  hold- 
ers of  the  suffrage,  and  partly  by  a  vague  fear 
that  by  their  greater  numbers  they  will  swallow 
np  all  other  classes.  Both  those  obstacles  may 
be  removed  by  a  judicious  modification  of  the 
proposed  suffrage,  and  hj  a  happy  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  an  addition  of  the 
votes  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  constituent  body,  will  form  a  se- 
curity and  not  a  danger. 

"When  the  question  can  be  fairly  entertain- 
ed, I  trust  the  suffrage  will  be  extended  on  good 
old  English  principles,  and  in  conformity  with 
good  old  English  notions  of  representation. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  dangera  of  uni- 
versal^ suffrage  and  of  unlimited  democracy 
averted,  or  sought  to  be  averted,  by  such  invidi- 
ous schemes  as  granting  to  the  rich  a  plurality 
of  votes,  or  by  contrivances  altogether  unknown 
to  our  habits,  such  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hare, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  so 
profound  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Mill. 

"  If  there  were  to  be  any  deviation  from  our 
customary  habits  and  rooted  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  representation,  I  should  like  to  see  such 
a  change  as  I  once  proposed,  in  order  to  obtain 
representatives  of  the  minority  in  large  and 
populous  counties  and  towns.    If  when  three 


members  are  to  be  chosen,  an  elector  were  al- 
lowed to  give  two  votes  to  one  candidate,  we 
might  have  a  Liberal  country  gentleman  sitting 
for  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  Oonservative  manu- 
facturer for  Manchester.  The  local  majority 
Would  have  two  to  one  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  minority  would  not  feel  itself 
disfranchised  and  degraded. 

"  Yet  even  this  change  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce,  and  would  perhaps  be  unpalatable 
in  its  first  working. 

"  But  I  am  not  without  apprehension  on  a 
different  score.  There  appears  to  me  a  danger 
more  pressing  and  more  insidious  than  that  of 
universal  suffrage  and  democracy. 

"  This  danger  is,  that  with  a  view  of  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  those  who  require  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  some  apparent  concession 
may  be  made,  accompanied  by  drawbacks,  or 
securities,  as  they  will  be  called,  inserted  with 
a  view  to  please  the  large  Oonservative  party  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  is  no 
imaginary  danger ;  Lord  Althorp  in  vain  warn- 
ed the  members  of  his  own  party  against  grant- 
ing to  £50  tenants-at-will  the  same  right  of 
voting  in  counties  as  had  been  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  independent  forty-shilling  freeholders.  The 
sound  of  extension  of  franchise  tickled  the  ears  of 
the  Reformers;  the  Ghandos  clause  was  carried, 
and,  as  Lord  Althorp  predicted,  the  county 
representation  has  been  weighed  down  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  landowners. 

"  At  the  very  moment  of  carrying  the  Reform 
Bill,  Lord  Grey  was  beset  by  the  section  called 
the  Waverers,  who  endeavoured  to  induce  hira 
still  further  to  degrade  the  county  electoral 
body,  by  transferring  to  the  boroughs  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  in  towns  and  boroughs. 

'^  By  a  similar  provision,  coupled  with  a  pow- 
er of  sending  votes  by  the  post,  the  last  Oonser- 
vative Reform  Bill  would  have  created  thirty 
or  forty  nomination  boroughs,  and  this  perhaps 
in  a  way  unperceived  by  the  professed  authors 
of  the  Bill. 

"  In  fact,  the  subject  is  full  of  unknown  pit- 
falls, and  it  is  far  better  for  the  great  Liberal 
party  in  the  country  to  consent  to  no  candid 
compromise,  to  place  no  weights  in  the  scale 
against  democracy,  to  trust  to  no  nice  tricks  of 
statesmanship,  no  subtle  inventions  of  ingenious 
theorists,  than  to  be  parties  to  a  plausible 
scheme,  which,  under  the  guise  of  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Reform  Act  of  Lord  Grey,  might 
sweep  away  half  its  fruits,  and  give  a  worthless 
husk  in  exchange." 

And  in  answer  to  the  various  deputations 
which  have  lately  waited  on  him,  the  Premier 
has  expressed  similar  views. 

One.  thing,  therefore,  is  quite  clear,  vis., 
that  in  the  new  Bill  there  will  be  no  creation 
of  '^  fancy  franchises,"  and  that  the  framers 
of  it  will  not  entangle  themselves  in  those 
complicated  calculations  and  curious  esti- 
mates of  intelligence  with  which  Mr,  Hare 
and  Mr.  Lorimer  have  vexed  the  souls  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Harems  scheme  for  throwing  all 
the  constituencies  into  one  great  constituency, 
and  empowering  the  voters  to  give  his  vote 
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for  one  of  a  list  of  national  oandidates,  is 
especially  oomplicated.  And  in  this  matter, 
to  call  a  scheme  complicated,  is  not  to  use  a 
mere  "  exploding  word ;  "  it  is  to  state  a 
valid,  and,  as  we  think,  an  insurmountable 
objection.  No  difficult  arrangement  would 
ever  be  acceptable  to  the  •  people,  and  if 
forced  upon  them,  it  would  be  triumphantly 
worked  by  the  best  party^ organization ;  that 
plain  independent  intelligence  which  is  the 
most  desirable  element  in  a  constituency, 
would  be  apt  to  stand  aloof  altogether.  The 
public  will  not  regret  the  disregard  of  ideas 
so  impracticable,  so  hard  to  be  apprehended, 
and  so  certain  to  be  invidious  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

Besides  being  open  to  these  objections, 
Mr.  Lorimer's  scheme  is,  we  think,  unsound 
in  principle.  His  system  of  plurality  of 
voting  is  based  upon  a  graduated  scale 
whereby  the  possession  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence is  supposed  to  be  ascertained. — 
We  doubt  whether  the  ascertainment  of  this 
is  at  all  possible;  and  we  further  doubt 
whether  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  the 
qualities  which  most  thoroughly  fit  a  man  for 
the  exercise  of  political  power.  They  are 
doubtless  much;  but  they  are  not  all,  nor 
even  the  leading  qualities  in  this  point  of 
view.  What  we  seek  rather  in  this  matter  is 
good  sense  and  a  sober  care  for  the  public 
interests ;  and  of  these  qualities  the  posses- 
sion of  property  or  the  regular  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, are-  the  best  tests.  These  presup- 
pose the  virtues  of  prudence  and  energy ; 
they  necessarily  imply  a  love  of  order.  Mere 
intelligence  presupposes  none  of  these  things ; 
therefore  to  concede  to  it,  or  rather  to  the 
imaginary  ascertainment  of  it,  the  predomi- 
nance claimed  by  Mr.  Lorimer,  would  be  a 
fatal  blunder.  But  we  need  the  less  labour 
this  aspect  of  the  question  at  present,  even 
since  Mr.  Mill,  who  at  some  points  approxi- 
mates to  Mr.  Lorimer,  admits  that  '<  the  time 
is  not  come  for  obtaining,  or  even  asking  for 
a  representative  system  founded  on  these 
principles.''  •  All  that  can  be  done  in  the 
meantime,  in  Mr.  Mill's  belief,  is  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  test  as  the  condition  of 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise ;  and  this  idea 
has  been  also  enforced  with  much  power  by 
Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear,  in  his  volume  of  Ezsayz 
on  Political  Subjects,  and  was  last  week 
brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay, — a 
distinction  which  it  alone,  among  the  many 
incidental  devices  which  have  lately  sprung 
up,  has  obtained.  Its  reception  was  not 
very  encouraging.  Silence  often  gives  con- 
sent, but  it  may  sometimes  indicate  disregard. 
Such  a  scheme,  however,  if  practicable,would 

*  ITwughta  an  ParUameniary  Reform^  p.  28. 


be  very  different  from  the  invidious  social 
distinction  advocated  by  Mr.  Lorimer.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  simpler  to  preserve 
the  old  standards,  only  taking  pains  not  to 
lower  them  so  far  as  to  include  any  voters^ 
unable  to  read  and  write.  These  accomplish- 
ments might  possibly  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise ;  while  the 
original  right  to  this  privilege  was  left  to 
rest  on  its  proper  basis.  And  no  one,  at 
least  as  yet,  has  proposed  to  reduce  the 
qualification  so  as  to  include  any  without  this 
amount  of  education.  Some  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  this  aspect  of  the  question  will 
doubtless  be  excited  by  Mr.  Clay's  Bill ;  but 
meanwhile  we  would  express  a  fervent  hope 
that  no  qualification  so  violently  disfran- 
chising— especially  among  the  educated 
classes — as  a  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  th^ee 
(suggested  by  Mr.  Mill)  will  be  adoptea  by 
the  Legislature. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  any  such  dis- 
cussions will  be  interesting  rather  than 
practical;  that  the  Government  Bill,  and 
the  only  Bill  which  the  House  will  seriously 
entertain,  will  proceed  upon  ^*  old  English 
methods."  It  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  the  occupancy  franchise  in  counties  will 
be  lowered  ;  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  lowered  to  £10 ;  for  if  so,  the 
distinction  between  the  borough  and  county 
franchise  would  be  utterly  broken  down — a 
distinction  which  Lord  Brougham  has  rightly 
described  as  "  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country."  As  to  the  borough  fran- 
chise, we  may  hope  that  the  rumours  abroad 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  rating  value  bein^ 
adopted  are  unfounded.  In  Scotland,  nobody 
exactly  knows  what  that  would  be,  and  the 
Scotsman  has  long  taught  us  that  it  would 
not  apply  here  at  all ;  and  in  England,  too 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  in  the  assessment  of  rating 
value  are  so  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  that  the 
rental  value  is  a  far  more  workable  standard. 
Why  not,  then,  adhere  to  the  old  standards, 
and  without  seeking  any  cover  for  what  we 
are  doing,  frankly  lower  the  borough  quali- 
fication to  £6  or  £5  rental, as  maybe  thought 
best  ? 

It  is,  to  our  thinking,  utterly  incompre- 
hensible that  such  a  measure  as  this  should 
be  regarded  as  leading  surely  to  the  triumph 
of  democracy — whatever  that  ambiguous 
word  may  mean.  The  highest  authority  is 
against  such  a  belief.  Those  timid  people, 
who  are  scared  by  the  very  mention  of  the 
word  democracy,  may  take  comfort  firom  the 
reflection  that  almost  all  the  statesmen  who 
have  held  power  in  England  for  the  last 
twenty  years  have  announced  their  conviction 
that  the  Beform  Bill  of  1882  must  be  ex- 
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tended.  *Mr.  Horsman's  rude  sneer  at  Lord 
Kussell  for  being  ^'possessed  by  one  idea,  tbat 
of  having  Parliament  elected  by  a  mob," 
might  have  been  restrained  by  the  reflection 
that  the  same  idea  possessed  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert.  The  QtMrierly  reviewer,  indeed, 
courteously  imputes  to  these  gentlemen  the  de* 
gradation^of  having  spoken  and  acted  on  this 
vital  question  contrary  to  their  convictions, 
in  oraer  to  retain  office.  The  same  impu- 
tation has  been  often  made  against  Lord 
Bussell.  It  is  ai  style  of  argument  grossly 
ungenerous  and  unjust ;  but  it  is  very  easy, 
and  sometimes  telling,  when  used  against 
individuals.  But  even  if  Lord  Eussell's 
known  honesty  of  character  and  persistent 
energy  in  the  cause  of  Beform  could  allow 
douots  as  to  his  sincerity  to  exist  in  any 
candid  mind,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
include  in  his  condemnation  all  those  eminent 
statesmen  and  upright  men,  whose  memory 
is  yet  dear  to  Bn^and,  the  unrealitv,  we 
had  almost  said  the  dishonesty,  of  the  device 
becomes  apparent. 

So  far  as  we  have  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
the  best  information  as  yet  available  goes  to 
show  that  the  effect  of  a  £6  rental  qualifica- 
tion would  be  to  add  about  330,000  electors  to 
the  roll.  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,should 
this  be  considered  a  certain  step  towards  de- 
mocracy ?  After  all,  even  with  this  addi* 
tion,  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  people  would 
be  represented.  Its  utmost  effect  would  be, 
that  in  the  new  Parliament  a  few  members 
%ould  find  place,  representing,  more  faith- 
fully than  any  at  present  do,  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  working  classes.  And 
what  would  be  the  harm  of  this!  What 
danger  could  come  to  the  constitution  from 
the  fact  that  arguments  in  favour  of  trades' 
unions,  and  in  defence  of  the  foolishness  of 
strikes,  should  find  exponents  in  Parliament  ? 
On  the  contrary,  could  such  matters  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  safer  place  ?  If  the  views  of  the 
working  classes  are  wrong,  would  it  not  be 
of  the  best  consequence  that  they  should  be 
stated  and  refuted  in  the  great  Council  of 
the  nation  ?  So  the  people  might  be  convino- 
ed ;  at  all  events,  they  would  be  satisfied.  As 
things  stand,  these  matters  are  discussed  in 
the  worst  possible  way.  They  are  haranffued 
upon  by  orators  in  circumstances  where 
contradiction  is  impossible, to  audiences  whose 
belief  is  ready.  Thus  the  people  are  left  in 
error,  and  because  their  grievances  are  not 
made  known  and  publicly  considered,  they 
feel  that  they  are  slighted,  and  believe  that 
they  are  wronged.  To  refuse  to  hear  excites 
a  far  more  bitter  disappointment  than  the 
denial  of  redress. 


The  working  class,  acting  as  a  body,  is 
doubtless,  like  any  other  class,  selfish,  and 
when  its  own  interest  is  concerned,  ignorant. 
But  it  has  never  shown  itself  more  ignorant, 
not  even  in  its  resistance  to  machinery 
(which  was  never  more  than  partial),  than 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, showed  itself  in  the  matter  of 
Free-trade ;  and  it  can  never  show  itself  more 
selfish  than  that  same  body  two  years  ago, 
when  it  converted  the  police  of  the  nation 
into  private  gamekeepers,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  those  shameless  battues,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  records  of  poaching  convic- 
tions, are  a  scandal  to  our  civilisation;  or 
when,  but  the  other  day,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  disproportionate  power  in  the 
Legislature  to  force  from  the  country  com- 
pensation for  a  loss  peculiarly  their  own ;  and 
which  they  themselves,  but  for  their  timidity 
and  supineness,  might  have  confined  within 
reasonable  limits. 

Again,  it  is  said  we  shall  not  stop  at  the 
£6  rental,  but  get  lower  and  lower  till  we 
come  to  the  last  scene  of  all  in  this  eventful 
history,  which  is  universal  suffrage  and  ruin. 
This  idea,  together  with  the  perfection  of  our 
social  state,  made  up  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  unlucky  speech  of  last  session.  But 
can  anything  be  more  idle  ?  In  the  first 
place,  to  what  conclusion  does  it  lead  V  To 
this  only,  that  however  society  might  advance 
the  £10  qualification  is  to  be  held  as  final. 
It  follows,  then,  that  we  are  never  to  begin. 
For  the  argument  is  not  limited  to  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  not  to  extend  the  franchise 
now,  but  that  we  are  not  to  extend  it  at  any 
time.  No  one,  we  would  think,  believes  in 
this  position ;  no  one  maintains  it  save  Mr. 
Horsman  and  Mr.  Lowe. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  question  of 
Beform,  it  is  very  plain  that  democracy — 
meaning  thereby  the  influence  of  the  mass  of 
the  people^s  rising  in  England.  It  is  ex- 
panding and  asserting  itself  daily.  This 
must  be  ascribed  at  once  to  the  spread  of  in- 
telligence, and  to  the  growing  weakness  of 
our  aristocracy.  Of  the  former  fact  there 
is  no  doubt;  of  the  latter,  we  fear,  very 
little.     Our  aristocracy  have,  it  is  said,  for- 

gotten  the  vices  of  their  ancestors,  but  they 
ave  also  lost  something  of  their  dignity  and 
power.  The  days  of  "  Jemmy  Twitcher"  and 
Medmenham  Abbey  may  be  over ;  but  neither 
are  there  among  us  men  like  Pulteney  or 
Carteret.  It  is  not  only  that  the  culture 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  a  superior  class  is  dis- 
appearing ;  the  faculty  of  leadership  seems 
to  have  desqrte'd  our  aristocracy. 

A  wiser  article  than  that  to  which  we  have 
so  often  referred,  in  the  same  number  of  the 
QuarteHy — ^that  on  Miss  Berry's  Memoirs 
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— regretfallj  alludes  to  the  growth,  among 
our  aristocracy,  of 

"  an  exclusiveness  of  habit  and  an  isolation  of  life 
which  can  be  indulged  in  with  impafiity  by 
legitimists  in  Paris,  or  men  of  letters  in  Boston, 
but  which,  if  systematically  persisted  in,  will 
seriously  impair  the  relations  of  classes  and  the 
politiciJ  structure  of  our  civil  existence.  The 
great  can  no  longer  remain  in  an  empyrean  of 
their  own,  even  if  that  atmosphere  be  purer, 
wiser,  and  better  than  the  world  below ;  but  as 
unfortunately  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  exclusive- 
ness of  this  kind  to  generate  a  very  different 
kind  of  atmosphere,  there  is  the  double  peril  of 
the  injury  to  the  order  and  the  damage  to  the 
individuals." 

In  the  present  condition  of  society,  it  is 
to  the  aristocracy  that  the  nation  rightly 
looks  for  guidance  and  statesmanship. 
Wealth,  leisure,  honours,  are  secured  to 
them  for  this  end;  and  the  structure  of 
society  oannot  last  if  that  end  be  not  fulfilled. 
With  one  or  two  illustrious  exceptions,  have 
our  aristocracy  adequately  fulfilled  their 
end  for  the  last  forty  years  ?  Do  they  afford 
any  promise  of  fulfilling  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Arnold  accounts  for  this  failure  of 
the  aristocracy  in  their  prime  duty  of  leader- 
ship, on  the  theory*  that  the  politics  of  tlfis 
and  future  generations  will  be  ruled  by 
*4deas,"  and  that  in  reception  and  apprecia- 
tion of  ideas  an  aristocracy  is  always  de- 
ficient There  is  much  truth  in  the  accusa- 
tion. '  In  Foreign  politics,  our  aristocracy 
never  sympathized  with  the  idea  of  Italian 
unity;  they  were  obstinately  blind  to  the 
idea  which  animated  the  North  in  the  late 
American  struggle;  they  have  never  *even 
caught  the  great  idea  of  all  sound  foreign 
policy,  that  in  the  prosperity  of  others  lies 
the  best  security  for  our  own.  In  regard 
to  Home  politics  they  have  no  ideas  at  all ; 
their  only  conception  of  a  policy  is  to  keep 
all  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  this  inadequacy  of  our  aristocracy, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  their  befit- 
ting task  of  ruling,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  broadening  the  foundations  of  the 
oonstitation.  Above  all,  by  now  extending 
the  suffrage  we  do  not  facilitate  the  undue 
encroachments  of  democracy ;  we  rather  re- 
press them.  It  is  the  old  story — admit 
freshness  of  idea  and  the  life  will  continue 
vigorous*,  turn  away  from  it,  refuse  to 
receive  it,  and  your  insufficiency  shall  find 
you  out,  and,  Dii  meliora,  the  ruin  may  be 
complete. 

The  statement  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  TimsSy  to  the  effect  that  the  JDdinistry 
had  abandoned  the  idea  of  dealing  with  the 
^anohise  only,  was  received  with  general 
Batisfaotion.     Mr.  Bouverie,  who  sometimes 


chastens  his  party  in  a  spirit  of  love,  ex- 
pressed on  this  point  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  Liberals.  Indeed,  every  reformer 
who  has  spoken  on  the  subject,  beginning 
with  the  seconder  of  the  Address,  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  conviction.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  motive  can  have  influenced 
the  Ministry  in  their  first  determination. 
The  idea  of  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
sort  piecemeal,  taking  it  up  bit  by  bit  and 
year  by  year,  was  surely  one  of  the  strangest 
ever  entertained  by  a  Government.  With- 
out quite  adopting  Mr.  Gregory's  "  un- 
savoury comparison,"  the  Reform  question 
is  plainly  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  great 
plague,  and  a  serious  obstruction  to  other 
business.  That  important  political  questions 
should  remain  unsettled  is  an  undoubted 
eviL  As  Mr.  Austin  says,  "  They  disturb 
the  peace  and  endanger  the  institutions  of 
the  country ;  and,  by  absorbing  the  cares  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  thoughts  of  Parliament 
and  the  public,  they  are  great  obstacles  to 
political  and  social  progress."  Whether  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  one  Bill,  or,  as  Mr« 
Neate  suggested,  two  Bills,  does  not  very 
much  matter.  It  would  be  better  that  it 
were  disposed  of  in  one  complete  measure ; 
but,  after  all,  the  great  thing  is  that  it  should 
be  disposed  of  at  one  time.  The  Govern- 
ment have  declared  their  intention  to  stand 
or  fall  by  their  measure ;  and  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Bouverie  said,  they  owe  it  to  their  sup- 
porters that  this  measure  should  bo  worth 
standing  or  falling  by. 

There  is  no  necessity  fhat  a  Bill  should 
be  passed  this  session.  Nay,  there  is  no 
necessity  that  a  Bill  should  be  even  intro- 
duced this  session.  We  are  firmly  persuaded 
that,  if  the  Government  were  to  come  for- 
ward and  frankly  state  that,  owing  to  the 
novelty  of  the  information  they  had  obtained, 
or  the  increasbg  difficulties  of  more  pressing 
questions,  or  any  other  good  reason,  they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  prepare  a  satisfac- 
tory measure  in  time  to  be  carried  this  ses- 
sion, but  that  they  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  introduce  a  complete  measure  early 
next  session,  the  country  would  receive  the 
announcement  with  indulgence,  and  even 
favour.  There  must  of  course  be  no  idea  of 
hesitation,  or  of  postponement  with  the^view 
of  eventually  doing  nothing.  Anything  of 
that  sort  would  at  once  be  fatal.  But  if  the 
country  was  convinced  that  the  Ministry 
were  determined  and  in  earnest,  and  that 
delay  was  asked  merely  in  order  that  the 
measure  might  be  made  more  satis&ctory, 
they  would  cheerfully  give  it. 

The  matter  of  redistribution  of  seats  re- 
quires skilful  •handling.  But  now,  as  in 
1832,  it  will  be  found  that  in  boldness  lies 
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safety.  Mr.  Gladstone  displayed  a  strange 
fondness  for  small  boroughs  in  1859;  but 
with'  this  single  exception  all  statesmen  and 
writers  agree  in  condemning  them  as  the 
greatest  blots  on  the  existing  system.  They 
are  either  pockot-borougbs  or  the  prize  of 
the  highest  bidder — to  be  commanded  by 
influence  or  won  by  bribery.  In  them  are 
to  be  found  the  worst  forms  of  corruption, 
the  most  degrading  aspects  of  feudal  domina- 
tion. Nor  can  the  accident  that  some  one 
of  them  may  be  the  chance  nursery  of  a 
Canning,  a  Mat;aulay,  or  a  Gladstone,  re- 
concile us  to  a  crowd  of  nonentities,  in  the 
shape  either  of  great  landlords'  nominees,  or 
of  men  who  have  no  recommendation  but 
wealth.  We  must  somehow  manage  to 
maintain  our  forcing-beds  at  a  less  expense. 

The  removal  of  this  discredit  to  our  system 
may  be  effected  in  two  ways.  One,  by  dis- 
franchising the  small  boroughs,  which  was 
the  plali  adopted  in  the  Bill  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Government,  the  other,  by  uniting 
small  towns  into  districts  of  boroughs  (as  is 
now  in  some  instances  the  case  in  Scotland 
and  Wales),  which  was  the  plan  adopted  in 
Lord  RusselPs  Bill  of  1852.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  plan  is  the  best. 
By  adopting  it  we  avoid  the  necessity  of 
disenfranchising  anybody,  which  is  in  itself 
a  great  gain;  and  we  are  enabled  to  en- 
franchise a  large  body  of  electors,  at  present 
without  the  suffrage, — ^the  householders  in 
small  county  towns.  And  they  having  thus 
got  votes  for  a  borough,  have  no  ground  for 
claiming  that  the 'county  franchise  should 
be  lowered  so  as  to  include  them,  which 
would  lead  to  swamping  the  counties  alto- 
gether— ^an  evil,  as  we  have  before  said, 
earnestly  to  be  deprecated.  Mr.  Mill,  in 
his  Thmghis  on  Representation^  states  some 
weighty  objections  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  idea  was  worked  out  in  the  Bill  of  1852 ; 
but  they  were  objections  to  the  manner  only. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by  judiciously 
applying  this  principle,  the  question  of  the 
re-distribution  of  seats  might  be  solved  so 
as  to  effect  a  vast  improvement  on  our  re- 
presentative system. 

Without  seeking  after  curious  devices, 
whereby  "  checks  "  and  "  counterpoises  "  to 
'  the  legitimate  weight  of  numbers  may  be 
worked  out,  it  seems  right  that  minorities 
should,  to  some  extent,  be  represented ;  and 
this  can  be  effected  by  very  simple  and  feasi- 
ble means.  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Mill  con- 
cur in  recommending,  for  this  end,  a  system 
of  "  cumulative  voting,"  first  suggested,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Garth  Marshall.  It  consists 
in  granting  as  many  votes  as  there  arc 
members,  and  allowing  the  electors  to  give 
all  their  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  to  divide 


them,  as  they  think  best.  The  object  is,  we 
think,  desirable,  and  the  plan  is  quite  un- 
objectionable. Again,  without  unduly  multi- 
plying '^  fancy  "  franchises,  the  suffrage  might 
be  conferred  on  the  Scotch  Universities,  the 
Universities  of  Durham  and  London,  and  the 
Irish  Colleges,  with  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
in  conformity  with  our  present  system. 

Many  other  suggestive  ideas  have  been 
thrown  out  by  writers  on  the  subject,  parti- 
cularly by  Lord  Grey.  Among  these  are 
the  suggestion  that  the  House  should  have 
power  to  elect  members  for  life,  and  also 
members  for  duration  of  the  Parliament  then 
sitting ;  and  the  more  obvious  improvement 
that  the  rule  which  requires  a  member  to 
resign,  his  seat  on  being  appointed  to  an 
office  should  be  abolished.  These,  and  such 
others  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  receive  careful 
attention  during  the  progress  of  the  BilL 

If,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  Ministers  to 
introduce  a  comprehensive  and  well-matured 
measure,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  towards  Ministers?  Unhappily  we 
know  too  well  what  the  conduct  of  some 
members  of  that  party  will  be.  Mr.  Lowe's 
unlucky  speech  of  last  session  has  separated 
hun  from  his  old  allies,  and  he  has  evinced 
lately  a  bitterness  of  temper  which  is  but 
an  ungenerous  return  towards  a  party  which 
promoted  him  rapidly  and  stood  by  him 
steadily.  This  is  matter  for  great  regret, 
for  in  sheer  ability  Mr.  Lowe  has  few  equals 
in  the  House ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
his  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party 
may  be  among  the  good  consequences  of  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Reform  question. 
Of  Mr.  Horsman  there  is  no  hope.  Dis- 
appointed ambition  and  the  cheers  of  the 
country  gentlemen  have  led  him  on  to  forget 
his  position,  his  party,  and  his  friends; 
hitherto  his  powers  have  been  equal  to  his 
spleen ;  but  this  session  he  has  sunk  to  the 
line  of  a  dull  and  malevolent  jester,  selecting 
as  the  subjects  of  his  clumsy  jocularity  men 
so  immeasurably  his  superiors  as  Mr.  Mill 
and  Mr.  Fawcett. 

But  while  such  eccentricities  on  the  part 
of  individuals  are  explicable  enough,  it  is 
less  easy  to  understand  why  there  should 
bo  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  among  the 
Liberal  party.  It  may  be  that  grounds  of 
complaint  are  not  wanting.  It  may  be  that 
there  was  a  watft  of  decision  in  forming  and 
of  frankness  in  announcing  a  worthy  Liberal 
policy  before  Parliament  met.  It  may  be 
that  Lord  Russell  has  made  his  appointments 
somewhat  suddenly,  whereas  more  complais- 
ant Premiers  go  through  the  flattering  but  not 
very  useful  ceremony  of  asking  the  consent  of 
the  Cabinet  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  Lord  Russell  is  wanting  in  those 
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popular  qoalities  which  no  pnhlic  man  in  Eng- 
land can  afford  to  doBpiae.  But  such  matters 
as  these,  though  of  real  importance  in  London, 
are  not  quite  so  much  thought  of  in  the 
country.  The  public  will  be  apt  to  remem- 
ber that  Lord  Kussell,  during  his  first  ad- 
ministration, was  bitterly  attacked  for  seek- 
ing his  colleagues  only  &mong  the  great 
Whig  families,  and  they  will  resent  any 
ungenerous  reception  of  his  efforts  to  redeem 
this  error.  They  will  reflect  that  if  some 
of  Lord  BusselFs  promotions  have  been 
sudden,  this  was  not  his  fault  alone.  It  was  a 
marked  defect  in  Lord  Palmerston — so 
different  therein  from  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^that 
he  brought  forward  no  young  men,  left  no  in- 
heritors of  his  opinions  and  reputation.  We 
do  not  now  care  to  seek  the  reasons  of  this ; 
the  fact  is  certain.  And  the  consequence 
was  doubly  hard  on  his  successor,  who  had 
to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  "new 
blood  in  the  administration,"  raised  more 
yehemently  than  we  ever  remember  it,  while 
his  means  of  doing  so  were  singularly  limit- 
ed. They  will  consider  that  Lord  Russell 
took  to  office  at  a  time  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
when,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
party  discipline  had  been  grievously  relaxed, 
when,  nevertheless,  action  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  imperative,  and  with  a  powerful  Opposi- 
tion in  high  hope;  and  they  will  be  of 
opinion  that  at  such  a  juncture  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  not  a  little  consideration  and 
indulgence.  Liberal  members-'-especially 
such  as  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
contested  election— should,  we  humbly  ad- 
vise, bethink  themselves  of  these  things. 
Club  unpopularity  may  very  readily  break 
up  a  Ministry,  but  members  so  situated  will 
find  it  just  as  well  for  the  security  of  their 
seats  to  have  no  hand  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing. 

But  while  we  would  strongly  urge  on  the 
party  the  necessity  of  holding  together  and 
supporting  the  Government,  it  caonot  be  de- 
nied that  the  restoration  of  discipline  and 
confidence  lies  in  great  measure  with  the 
Ministry  themselves.  If  they  do  not  see 
their  way  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill  this  ses- 
sion, let  them  frankly  avow  this,  and,  as  we 
before  said,  they  need  fear  nothing  worse 
than  some  trenchant  sarcasm  from  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  several  Joe  Millers  dished  up  luke- 
warm by  Mr.  Horsman.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  to  introduce  a  complete 
measure,  and  let  it  be  known  not  only  that 
the  Oovemment  mean  to  stand  or  fall  by  it, 
but  that  Government,  if  beaten,  will  not  re- 
sign, but  dissolve^  thus  bringing  the  idea  of 
their  constituencies  prominently  before  the 
mind  of  the  more  fastidious  Liberals,  we 
suspect  these  gentlemen  would  regain  a  re* 
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collection  of  their  hustings  speeches,  and 
would  be  something  less  susceptible  to  the 
atmosplere  of  indifference  which  is  said  to 
pervade  the  House. 

Some  politicians  are  of  opinion  that  it 
might  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  Reform  were  the  Tories  restored  to  office, 
on  the  ground  that  their  inflaence  might 
secure  the  passing  of  the  measure,  especially 
in  the  Lords,  while  the  Opposition  would 
see  to  the  liberality  and  adequacy  of  its  pro- 
visions. A  suggestion  of  this  nature  was 
urged  bvLord  Palmerston  in  the  debate  of 
1859.  We  doubt  the  feasibility  of  this 
ipheme ;  we  doubt  still  more  the  wisdom  of 
it.  The  Derby  Bill  of  '59  was  not  such  as 
to  make  us  sanguine  of  good  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  Tories  cannot,  with  anything  like 
consistency,  bring  in  a  Bill  which  Liberfils 
would  accept.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  they 
will  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  passing  a 
measure  at  the  dictation  of  their  opponents. 
Were  they  to  do  so,  it  would  be  matter  for 
great  regret.  Weak  as  the  Tories  nmy  be 
in  policy  and  ability,  they  are  yet  a  great 
party  in  the  State,  and  as  such  no  one  would 
willingly  see  them  discredited.  It  is  of 
evil  influence  that  public  men  should  pursue 
office  by  running  counter  to  the  most  cher- 
ished traditions  of  their  party.  The  Tories 
have  tried  this  once,  and  their  success  was 
not  so  great  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment,  and  we  are  glad,  for  their 
own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  the  country,  that 
this  is  so. 

On  the  ground  «pf  general  politics,  more- 
over, we  should  regard  the  aecession  of  the 
Tories  to  office  as  a  great  evil.  We  have 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  fully  indica- 
ted the  differences  in  principle  which  seem 
to  mark  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  ; 
and  the  Liberals  excel  their  opponents  in  the 
power  and  character  of  their  leaders  hardly 
less  than  in  the  soundness  of  their  opinions. 
Of  Lord  Russell  we  have  already  gpoken. 
Beside  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  sit  as 
members  of  his  Administration  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  powerful  men  in  the  Peer- 
age. ^  The  House  of  Commons,  besides  the 
loss  of  their  great  leader,  find  every  day 
greater  occasion  to  deplore  the  absence  of 
the  unrivalled  knowledge,  sterling  principle, 
and  unfailing  sagacity  which  Sir  George 
Lewis  brought  to  their  deliberations.  But 
if  new  blood  can  at  all  give  us  hope,  it  has 
been  energetically  sought  out.  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr. 
Stansfield  restored  with  a  generous  courage 
heartily  appreciated  by  the  country,  to  the 
career  from  which  the  Tories  had  thought 
to  hunt  him, — ^from  these  men  we  may  surely 
expect  vigorous  administration  and  a  prom- 
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ise  of  future  statesmanship.  And  last  of 
all  there  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  if  to 
crown  bis  great  reputation^  has  op^ed  his 
career  as  leader  of  the  House  with  a  temper 
and  a  dignity  and  loftiness  of  tone  which 
has  surprised  his  warmest  admirers.  And 
it  is  for  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  Cran- 
bourne  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  we  are  asked 
to  displace  these  men ! 

It  is  to  be  desired,  then,  that  Liberal 
Ministers  should  carry  through  a  measure 
of  Reform ;  and,  that  measure  once  settled, 
it  is  also  to  be  desired  that  a  Liberal  Min- 
istry should  continue  to  govern  the  country. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  any  Government 
constantly  devising  new  changes.  *^  Mea? 
ures,  not  men,"  is  the  shallowest  of  politi- 
cal cries.  The  converse  would  be  far  nearer 
the  truth  :  By  what  men  do  we  wish  to  be 
ruled  ?  For  we  do  believe  that  Government 
can  do  much  in  fa8hioning  the  destinies  of 
the  people,  and  even  something  towards  in- 
fluencing the  fortunes  of  other  nations.  Has 
Mr.  Gladstone's  finance  been  without  effect 
npon  his  country  ?  Did  Lord  Palmerston's 
avowed  sympathies  afford  no  stimulus  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom  ? 

An  Englishman  may  be  forgiven  if  he  re- 
fuse to  concur  in  the  gloomy  anticipations 
of  England's  future,  which  supply  matter 


for  so  much  cheerful  meditation  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's continental  friends.  Doubtless  excit- 
ing and  anxious  times  seem  near  at  hand,  in 
which  England  may  find  it  hard  to  hold  her 
own  as  heretofore.  If  she  hopes  to  do  so, 
she  must,  in  her  Foreign  policy,  forget  the 
worn-out  traditions  which  yet  cling  to  her ; 
must  rise  to  cordial  sympaUiy  with  the  new 
ideas  which  are  stirring  in  Europe;  must 
ally  herself  frankly  with  advancing  Liberal- 
ism ;  must  seek  better  to  understand  and 
enter  into  the  difficulties  of  other  nations ; 
and,  above  all,  must  lay  aside  jealousies  and 
self-seeking,  recognising  the  great  truth, 
that  in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
those  whom  she  thinks  her  rivals,  lies  her 
own  surest  safety :  in  Home  affabs  she  must 
shape  her  legislation  in  enlightened  accord- 
ance with  sound  political  economy ;  and  re- 
solutely direct  it  towards  equalizing,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
men.  May  those  things  be !  And  so  may 
we  enjoy  peace,  and  lessen  our  expenditure, 
and  extend  our  prosperity,  till  it  reach  all 
classes  of  society !  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
firm  persuasion  of  the  country,  that  the  men 
most  likely  to  realize  these — ^perhaps  too 
fond — expectations,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  members  and  supporters  of  the  present 
Administration. 
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Art.  I. — I.  Tableau  de  V Empire  Romain 
depuis  la  Fondation  de  Rome  ju%qiCa 
la  fin  du  Gouvernement  Imperial  en  Occi 
dent.  Par  M.  Am^d:6b  Thierry.  Paris: 
Didier  et  Cie.,  1862. 

2.  Mbmmsen^s  History  of  Rom^,  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 
London :  Bentley,  1862. 

3.  Romische  Geachichte  von  Dr,  A,  Schweg' 
ler.  Laupps'che  Buchbandlung.  Ttibin- 
gen,  185a. 

Tbs  history  of  Rome  has  in  a  peculiar 
sense  universal  interest.  Rome  is  the  bridge 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  treasure  of  ancient 
civilisation  was  preserved,  till  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  limit  of  ancient  history  is  when  all  the 
various  peoples  who  played  a  part  in  the 
first  act  of  the  great  drama  are  dissolved  am^ 
lost  in  the  universality  of  Rome.  The  be- 
ginning of  modem  history  is  when  a  new 
order  of  peoples  seek  to  sever  themselves 
from  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
to  acquire  independence,  Further  :  Roman 
history  holds  the  middle  place,  not  only  in 
time,  but  in  character.  It  combines  the 
progressive  continuity  of  modem,  with 
something  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  an- 
cient pol i  tical  life.  Through  all  the  perplex- 
ing conflict  and  infinite  variety  of  modern 
politics,  Rome  still  seems  to  prolong  the 
same  monotone  that  awed  the  ancient  world 
into  silence. 

Hence  we  do  not  wonder  that  Roman  his- 
tory has  been  made  the  battle-field  of  so 
many  controversies.  On  this  subject  Nie- 
buhr  gave  the  first  example  of  that  species 
of  historical  criticism  which  has  been  called 
the  peculiar  gift  and  characteristic  of  modern 
thought ;  that  criticism  which  enables  us,  in 
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a  far  higher  degree  than  ever  before,  to  give 
vividness  and  meaning  to  the  past,  without 
turning  it  into  an  exaggerated  image  of  the 
present.  Niebuhr's  work  was  indeed  im- 
perfect, and  the  power  of  '  historical  divina- 
tion' which  he  supposed  himself  to  possess 
often  led  him  to  attempt. to  make  bricks 
without  straw ;  yet  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
merit  of  having  first  taught  us  how  to  make 
criticism  constructive  as  well  as  destructive ; 
how  to  use  aright  the  dangerous  weapon  of 
historical  analogy ;  how  to  search  for  the 
higher  interest  of  national  life,  even  while 
we  cast  aside  the  lower  interest  of  legend 
and  romance.  This  Niebuhr  was  the  first 
to  do  ;  and  that  he  did  it  imperfectly  is  only 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  did  it 
first* 

It  is  not  now  too  much  to  say  that  since 
Niebuhr  we  have  attained  a  far  juster  con- 
ception of  Roman  history  as  a  whole  than 
was  possessed  by  native  historians.  And 
the  reason  is,  that  this  new  criticism  has 
taught  us  to  ask  questions  which  they  did 
not  ask,  though  they  afford  us  sufficient  data 
for  the  answers.  It  has  taught  us  also  to 
take  full  advantage  of  our  position,  and  view 
Roman  history  as  a  continuous  whole,  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  native  historian  could  so 
regard  it.  To  a  certain  degree,  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  national  life  forced  itself  upon 
the  observation  of  the  Roman  historians, 
who  in  this  one  point  rise  above  their  far 
greater  Greek  rivals.  Livy  has  a  far  clearer 
notion  of  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the 
past  than  Thuoydides :  '  Tantae  molis  erat 
Romanam  condere  gentem.'  He  sees  how 
a  nation  makes  and  moulds  itself  by  its  own 
acts ;  yet  be  sees  this  only  in  part,  and  in 
its  most  obvious  aspects.  He  was  too 
much  carried  away  by  the  passions  of  the 
time  to  understand  the  deeper  unity  of  a 
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progress  of  which  the  Empire  was  the  ne- 
cessary and  legitimate  end.  And  this  was 
equally  the  case  with  all  the  writers  on 
whom  we  have  to  depend  for  the  image  of 
Roman  history. 

!*•  *Livy,  Cicero,  and  Sallust,'  says  M. 
Thierry,  *  wrote  at  a  period  when  thereao- 
tion  of  the  conquered  peoples  upon  Rome 
was  only  beginning  to  show  its  strength, 
and  they  could  not  sufficiently  separate  them- 
selves from  the  imperial  city  to  judge  of  it 
with  fairness.  They  could  look  at  it  only  as 
Romans,  or  even  as  Rotnan  partisans.  Ta- 
citus, perhaps,  might  have  seen  farther,  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  see.  Dominated  hj  the 
religion  of  the  past,  enamoured  of  the  an- 
cient political  forms,  which  the  progress  of 
the  world  had  by  a  beneficent  necessity  de- 
stroyed, unjust  to  the  conquered  races, 
Tacitus  turned  away  his  eyes  from  a  revolu- 
tion made  for  their  advantage.  He  would  not 
see  anything  in  the  birth  of  a  new  Rome 
except  the  corruption  of  the  national  morali- 
ty and  the  crime  of  the  Caesars.  But  he  had 
this  excuse,  that  he  was  not  a  witness  of  the 
^reat  events  which  were  to  impress  on  the 
Roman  Empire  a  final  and  universal  charac- 
ter. He  did  not  live  to  see  the  construction 
of  that  code  of  Roman  law,  so  justly  called 
"  written  reason ;"  nor  the  triumph  of  a 
political  equality  among  all  freemen;  nor 
the  victory  of  Christianity,  which  gave  one 
'God  to  that  community  of  nations,  and  pro- 
claimed all  men  equal  before  Him' — (p.  3). 
This  quotation  sums  up  the  whole  matter. 
The  historians  from  whom  we  have  our 
main  accounts  of  Roman  history  lived  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  the  early  Empire,  when 
the  Romans  seemed  to  be  ruined  by  their 
own  success,  and  to  have  lost  their  national- 
ity amid  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  na- 
tions, all  religions,  and  alF  languages.  Amid 
this  chaos,  where  anarchy  was  only  kept 
down  by  despotism,  we  find  them  reverting 
with  longing  eyes  to  a  past  in  which  Rome 
was  still  true  to  herself;  in  which  the  name 
of  Roman  was  not  yet  given  to  a  mixed 
crowd  of  Gauls,  and  Greeks,  and  Asiatics ; 
in  which  the  simple  national  worship  was 
not  yet  refined  away  by  the  nobler  influences 
of  Greek  art,  or  corrupted  by  the  sensuous 
fanaticisms  of  Asia.  They  were,  besides, 
greatly  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  who  held  with  tenacity 
to  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pure 
Roman  blood,  or  even  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
over  all  the  world  without  its  walls,  and 
could  not  forgive  the  Empire  for  lowering 
that  city  into  a  capital,  only  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  They  in- 
herit,  in  fact,  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  city 
4n  opposition  to  the  Roman  £mpir6,aDd  their 


sympathies  were  with  those  who  stubboml  j 
maintained  its  isolated  and  privileged  posi- 
tion, and  against  those  who  sought  to  rcKluce 
it  to  its  due  place  in  the  whole.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  provinces,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  through  the  Roman  world,  seemed  to 
them  nothing,  when  the  Roman  liberties 
— that  is,  the  liberty  of  Rome  to  tyrannize 
over  the  world — ^were  lost.  In  the  picture 
of  Tiberius  given  us  by  Tacitus,  page  after 
page  is  filled  with  his  ill-treatment  of  the 
miserable  nobility  that  disgraced  the  names 
of  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Fabius  ;  while  we  hear 
of  his  good  government  of  the  world  only 
as  a  slight  palliation.  And  Livy,  in  his 
Preface,  declares  that  the  only  result  of  the 
Roman  conquest  of  the  wprld  was  to  de- 
stroy the  liberty  and  corrupt  the  virtue  by 
which  it  was  attained. 

Even  apart  from  Roman  prejudices,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  something  in  the  state  of  the 
world  which  justified  the  dark  pictures  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus.  This  was  not  the  most 
wretched  period  of  history,  but  probably  it 
was  the  period  when  men  felt  their  wretch- 
edness most.  All  national  life  had  been 
crushed  out  by  the  armies  of  Rome,  and 
with  the  extinction  of  the  nations  had  passed 
away  all  real  belief  in  the  national  religions. 
Even  Rome  herself,  conquered  in  turn  by 
her  subjects,  was  uiiable  to  preserve  her  na- 
tional beliefs  and  her  national  morality. 
But  while  all  limited  and  national  principles 
had  lost  their  binding  force,  no  higher  prin- 
ciple bad  yet  appeared  amid  the  confusing 
and  conflicting  elements.  The  mere  exter- 
nal force  of  the  Em{}ire,  holding  them  to- 
gether in  spite  of  themselves,  seemed  only 
to  tend  to  their  mutual  extinction,  and  to 
help  on  the  decay  of  what  remaining  spirit- 
ual life  there  was.  The  Empire  was  peace 
— ^peace,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  civilized 
world ;  but  this  peace  only  gave  men  time 
to  feel  their  misery.  The  struggle  was  over. 
Revolt  against  Rome  was  as  impossible  as 
revolt  against  fate.  The  only  beliefs  that 
had  held  men  together  in  spiritual  bonds 
had  been  destroyed,  or  lived  on  only  in  the 
half  belief  of  superstition.  Material  force 
seemed  the  only  power  on  earth.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  live  for  or  to  hope. 
And  so  again  the  thoughts  of  men  turned 
back,  with  that  kind  of  longing  that  wishes 
it  could  believe,  to  the  simple  faith  and 
morality  of  ancestors  who  lived  before  na- 
tionalities had  ceased  to  be. 

Yet  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  very  tendencies  most 
characteristic  of  Roman  genius,  and  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  melancholy  accident ;  and 
the  whole  meaning  of  Roman  history  is 
distorted  if  we  do  not  recognise  this.     We 
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may  indeed  refuse  to  follow  Cornte  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  other, 
when  they  deify  the  imperial  power,  or  at- 
tribute supernatural  wisdom  to  the  Ceesars. 
And  we  may  laugh  at  Mr.  Congreve  when 
he  almos.t  attempts  to  whitewash  the  charac- 
ter of  Nero.  We  shall  endeavour,  before 
the  close  of  this  paper,  to  show  that  to  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  believing  in  the  perpetual  usefulness  of 
emperors.  But  this  does  not  hinder  us 
from  acknowledging  the  justice  of  that  view 
of  Roman  historymaintained  by  such  writers 
as  Mommsen  *  and  Thierry,  whose  guidance 
we  shall  mainly  follow  in  this  article. 
After  all,  the  cause  of  Cato  did  not  please 
the  gods,  and  the  cause  of  Caesar  did;  and 
this  reaiains  true  whether  we  think  better  or 
worse  of  Cato  for  being  pleased  with  the 
losing  cause. 

The  modern  world  owes  what  it  is  ^eatly 
to  the  community  which  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  means  of  establishing  among  Eu- 
ropean nations.  In  view  of  this  result,  we 
may  ask  what  there  was  in  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  Rome  that  made  it  above  all 
other  nations  the  instrument  of  this  transi- 
tion from  the  old  world  of  isolation  to  the 
new  world  of  community.  *  Urbem  fecisti 
quod  prius  orbis  erat,'  says  a  poet  of  the 
sixth  century ;  '  You  have  made  the  world 
into  one  city.*  These  words  describe,  per- 
haps more  accurately  than  the  poet  was 
aware,  the  transition  from  the  municipal  civ- 
ilisation of  ancient  times  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive unity  of  mankind,  which  at  first,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  veiled  itself  under 
municipal  forms.  Before  this  'patriotism 
without  a  country'  could  grow  up,  it  is  true 
Christianity  had  to  fill  the  dry  bones  of  the 
Roman  with  new  life,  and  teach  men  to  re- 
joice in  the  destruction  of  the  barriers  which 
divided  them  from  each  other.  Rome  only 
gave  the  form,  Christianity  gave  the  spirit. 
Yet  even  to  give  the  form,  the  Roman 
nation  must  have  had  a  power  of  transcend- 
ing its  own  limits,  of  dying  in  order  to  live, 
such  as  is  found  in  none  other  of  the  nar- 
row nationalities  of  the  ancient  world. 

Now,  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Rome  among  the  nations  was  its  power 
of  assimilating  and  incorporating  with  itself 
the  subjects  whom  it  had  conquered.  The 
empires  of  the  East  were  loose  aggregates 
of  discordant  tribes,  bound  together  for  a 


*  Dr.  Dickson's  translation  of  Mommsen  is  a  solid 
and  careful  piece  of  work.  It  does  not,  indeed,  re- 
produce the  vividness  and  energy  of  Mommsen's  style, 
but  it  reaches  a  far  higher  measure  of  accuracy  than 
is  often  attained  in  translations  from  the  German. 


time  by  the  force  of  individual  genius,  but 
crumbling  and  disintegrating  the  moment 
that  force  was  withdrawn.  A  Greek  State 
was  an  isolated  and  exclusive  political  unit, 
without  power  of  assimilating  new  elements. 
It  might  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  it  could  not  absorb  them.  The 
Greek  States  often  made  conquests,  but 
they  never  willingly  opened  their  gates  to 
the  conquered.  They  kept  the  subject  pop- 
ulations in  hard  vassalage  outside  their  gates, 
and  if  they  had  not  enough  of  Helots  to  do 
their  servile  work,  they  got  others  from  the 
slave-market.  Citizenship  is  a  gift  so  rarely 
conferred  in  historic  times  upon  an  alien,  that 
we  need  not  take  the  case  into  account. 
Thus  the  Greek  city  runs  through  its  com- 
monly short  course  without  ever  receiving 
a  recruit,  and  its  conquests  soon  reach  the 
utmost  limits  which  it  is  practicable  for  a 
small  State  to  administer  and  hold  in  sub- 
jection. On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of 
Rome  is,  as  Mommsen  expresses  it,  a  con- 
tinually progressing  avvoifiiafidgf  by  which 
each  conquered  nation  is  absorbed  in  the 
conquering  State,  and' furnishes  it  an  arm 
wherewith  to  reach  those  ^ho  are  still 
farther  off,  till  all  the  nations  of  the  Med- 
iterranean are  successively  drawn  into  the 
Empire.  Thjis  new  life-blood  is  again  and 
again  poured  into  the  State  as  it  is  becom- 
ing exhausted,  and  the  torch  of  its  life  is 
handed  on  to  new  runners.  Instead  of  the 
alternate  anarchy  and  despotism  of  the 
East,  and  the  wavering  and  shifting  balance 
of  power  which  characterize  the  history  of 
Greece,  we  have  at  Rome  a  regular  pro- 
gressive continuity  of  advance,  in  which 
each  step  is  made  secure  ere  another  is 
taken.  Her  campaigns  seem  to  go  on 
year  after  year,  century  after  century,  upon 
one  settled  and  inherited  plan.  Her  polit- 
ical development  is  so  much  of  a  piece,  that 
we  can  trace  without  difficulty  the  affiliation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  from  that 
of  the  early  Monarchy.  And  the  same  is 
the  case  with  its  law,  and  every  department 
of  its  activity.  There  is  nothing  episodic 
or  broken,  nothing  revolutionary  at  Rome ; 
but  always  unhasting,  unresting  advance, 
which  holds  firmly  to  the  past,  while  it 
gains  the  future.  And  the  one  secret  of 
this  stability  amid  all  changes  is  assimila- 
tion. '  What  else,'  said  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  'brought  ruin  to  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedsemonians,  in  spite  of  their  suc- 
cess in  war,  except  that  they  treated  the 
conquered  as  aliens?  But  our  founder, 
Romulus,  was  so  wise,  that  in  one  day  he 
turned  enemies  into  citizens.'  Rome  lived 
on  amid  the  fall  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
ancient   world,  not  because    it    was    the 
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c1  usion  prevailed.  The  aristocracy  thwarted, 
the  populace  abandoned,  those  who  sought 
to  do  justice  to  Italy.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
Caius  Gracchus,  Livius  Drusus,  successively 
fell  from  the  height  of  popularity  to  ruin 
and  death,  when  they  proposed  to  extend 
the  suffrage  beyond  the  limits  it  had  reached. 
But  the  murder  of  the  last  of  these  politi 
cal  martyrs  set  all  Italy  on  (ire,  and  one 
year*8  unsuccessful  war  was  sufficient  to 
teach  the  Komans  what  reason  had  not  been 
able  to  teach  them,  and  the  nominal  victory 
was  only  won  by  conceding  the  subject  of 
dispute.  A  law  of  the  Consul,  of  the  year 
89  B.  c,  gave  citizenship  to  all  who  had 
domicile  and  burgess  rights  anywhere  in 
Italy,  provided  he  presented  himself  before 
a  Roman  magistrate  to  claim  it  within  two 
months.  This  was  practically  to  make  citi- 
zenship a  reward  for  desertion  to  Rome. 
And  even  Sulla,  the  aristocratic  leader,  con- 
firmed a  measure,  now  a  political  necessity, 
which  included  all  Italy  within  the  limits  of 
the  city. 

By  this  great  concession  the  original 
Roman  population  were  completely  sub- 
merged in  a  flood  of  new  citizens  who  did 
not  inherit  the  traditions  of  Rome,  and  were 
only  partially  imbued  with  its  spirit.  Rome 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
city  when  it  admitted  the  Latins ;  but  the 
Latins  were  kindred  in  blood  to  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  their  admission  still  lefb  the 
Roman  people  in  some  sense  one  nation. 
But  when  the  boundary  of  the  State  was 
advanced  to  the  Rubicon,  including  not  only 
the  kindred  Latins  and  the  more  distantly 
related  Sabeilian  tribes,  but  a  crowd  of 
Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Celts,  Rome  had 
got  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  national 
feeling ;  its  nationality  was  now  merely  a 
name,  and  it  might  even  have  drifted  away 
altogether  from  its  traditions,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  permanence  and  conservation 
of  its  aristocracy  :  for  notwithstanding  their 
numbers  and  influ^ce  the  new  citizens  sel- 
dom rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State,  and  only  man  by  man  when  they  did. 
The  aristocracy  was,  therefore,  the  centre  of 
the  old  national  traditions,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  past;  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  body  of  new  citizens  just  admitted  into 
the  State,  enabled  them  to  protract  their  re- 
sistance long  afler  the  outer  barrier  of  citi- 
zenship had  fallen. 

But  the  municipal  constitution  of  Rome 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  new  circum- 
stances, and  its  formulas  broke  down  under 
their  weight.  It  presents  the  strangest  an- 
omalies, the  strangest  conflict  of  &ct  and 
law.  The  popular  party  bad  been  strength- 
ened so  immensely  that  its  voice  was  abso- 


lutely decisive  where  that  voice  could  be 
heard.  Ther  aristocracy,  which  was  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  before,  was 
now  utterly  powerless  before  a  burgess 
body  that  comprised  all  Italy.  Its  power 
lay  only  in  this,  that  the  burgesses  had  do 
snfficient  organ  to  express  their  will.  The 
assemblies  ceased  even  to  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  citizens ;  for  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible at  any  time  to  bring  together  even 
a  respectable  portion  of  those  who  had  a 
right  to  vote.  The  true  Romans  were  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  unable  to  communicate 
with  each  other  or  with  the  capital;  and 
what  assumed  the  style  of  the  sovereign 
people,  and  voted  on  proposals  that  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  world,  was  the  de- 
graded mob  of  the  streets — ever  ready  to 
applaud  the  highest  bidder  for  their  suffrages. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that-,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  substantial  power  was  cast  into 
the  hands  of  the  Senate,  who  ruled  in  the 
interest  of  their  order ;  but  that  this  power 
was  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  liable  to 
sudden  invasion  from  any  one  who  could 
gain  a  niomentary  popularity.  For  the  as- 
sembly was  the  legal  sovereign,  and  the 
senate  was  a  usurper,  who  stepped  in  simply 
because  the  legal  sovereign  was  paralysed. 
Thus  any  political  adventurer  who  could 
outbid  the  senate  in  bribing  the  mob,  and 
get  a  rogation  passed  in  his  favour,  might 
at  once,  and  with  the  most  perfect  legal  just- 
ification, wrest  their  authority  from  their 
hands. 

The  great  want  of  the  State,  we  might 
feel  at  first  disposed  to  say,  vi^  a  represent- 
ative system.  Those  who  had  the  right  to 
rule,  had,  from  their  numbers  and  disper- 
sion, no  means  of  actualizing  this  right 
The  aristocracy,  as  has  been  shown,  were 
usurpers,  and  the  representatives  of  an  ex- 
clusive policy,  against  which  the  genius  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  whole  tendencies  of 
the  time,  revolted, — a  policy,  moreover, 
which  had  already  been  defeated.  The  as- 
semblies of  the  city,  the  only  regular  chan- 
nels of  authority,  were  representatives  of 
nothing,  except  the  will  of  those  who,  for 
the  time  being,  could  bribe  or  cajole  them. 
If  the  theory  of  representative  government 
had  occurred  to  any  one,  we  might  fancy 
that  the  difficulty  would  have  been  solved  ; 
the  citizens  of  Rome  would  have  found  in 
it  a  means  of  expressing  their  will,  and  lib- 
erty would  have  been  saved.  So  we  might 
fancy.  But  representative  government  im- 
plies far  more  than  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  implies  a  certain  community 
of  feeling  between  all  the  citizens :  it  im- 
plies that  intercourse  should  be  much  more 
frequent,  and  that  intelligence  should  spread 
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quered  subjects,  but  rather  as  one  long  po- 
litical struggle  between  the  privileged  and  the 
unprivileged  members  of  the  same  State. 
For  Rome  could  not  regard  any  longer  as 
foreigners  those  whose  blood  and  treasure 
she  had  used  so  freely,  and  whoso  rights  she 
bad  already  partially  acknowledged.  Plato 
said  that  all  fighting  between  Greek  and 
Greek  was  to  be  regarded  as  civil  dissen-, 
sion  and  not  as  war.  And  so  we  may  say 
that  the  contests  between  the  many  and  the 
few,  between  the  city  and  the  empire,  are 
but  the  fights  of  opposing  factions,  though 
the  Forum  is  changed  for  the  battle-field. 

The  great  struggle  for  equality  begins,  as 
has  been  said,  with  the  plebeians,  who  con- 
sisted mainly  of  those  conquered  popula- 
tions transferred  within  the  walls  by  the 
policy  of  the  kings.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  later  kings  were  attempt- 
ing; to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
aristocracy  by  becoming  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  were  tyrants  in  the^Greek  sense, 
and  perhaps  on  the  Greek  model.  By  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  the  aristocracy  re- 
gained their  early  predominance,  and  were 
enabled  to  exclude  the  commonalty.  Yet 
the  commons  soon  began  to  make  bead 
against  them.  They  could  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  so,  for  it  was  they  who  provided, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  sinews  of  war. 
They  were  aided  to  this  success  by  the  fact 
that  the  oligarchy  were  not  united.  There 
were  ever  from  time  to  time  arising  among 
them  individuals  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  order,  and  desirous  of  continuing 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  kings ;  and  these 
individuals  always  counselled  concession,  or 
even,  in  some  instances,  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  plebeians  to  win  it.  Such 
were  Casskis,  Manilas,  Maelius,  and  at  one 
time  the  powerful  gens  of  the  Fabii.  These 
men  had  to  die  martyrs  for  the  unity  of  the 
State ;  their  order  could  not  forgive  them  a 
patriotism  larger  than  its  own :  yet  they  at 
least  succeeded  in  presenting  a  powerful 
protest  against  a  selfish  policy,  and  the  con- 
cessions they  forced  often  outlived  them. 
Finally,  afler  a  long  struggle,  the  attack  of 
the  commons  from  without,  combined  with 
the  authority  of  many  of  its  own  best 
members  within,  fbrced  the  patricians  to 
open  their  citadel,  the  jus  honorum  to  the 
unprivileged  many,  and  the  work  of  level- 
ling had  passed  through  its  first  stage. 

Meantime  a  new  class  had  come  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  State,  who  bore  all 
the  burdens  but  had  few  of,  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  and  to  whom  even  the  plebeians 
stood  in  the  relation  of  an  aristocracy. 
These  were  the  Latin  allies,  the  main 
strength  of  the  Roman  armies  for  centuries. 


The  debate  between  privilege  and  numbers* 
had  again  to  be  repeated.  Here  too  there 
seem  to  have  been  men  among  those  in 
actual  possession  wise  enough  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  here  too  the 
question  could  not  be  decided  without  a 
sharp  struggle ;  though  in  this  case,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  it  was  a  struggle  the 
scene  of  which  lay  not  in  the  Forum,  but 
in  the  battle  field.  The  result  was  in  ap- 
pearance,  but  only  in  appearance,  unfavour- 
able to  the  Latins,  for  the  Romans  had 
learnt  such  a  lesson  from  the  contest  that 
they  were  glad  to  enrol  many  of  the  most 
important  Latin  towns  in  their  tribes.  Thi^ 
is  the  second  victory  of  the  levelling  ten- 
dencies of  Rome  over  the  exclusive  tenden- 
cies of  the  minority. 

The  admission  of  the  Latins  was  thus 
really  a  popular  measure,  but  it  had  an  effect 
the  reverse  of  popular ;  it  threw  the  powers 
which  had  been  slowly  won  by  the  assembly 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  again  became,  as  in  early  times,  the 
controlling  power  at  Rome,  and  the  cotnitia 
merely  the  means  whereby  it  transacted 
business.  The  cause  of  this  change  was 
that  the  popular  assembly  had  ceased  to  be 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  citizens 
were  now  scattered  at  great  distances  froml 
Rome,  and  could  not  come  up  every  mar- 
ket-day for  State  business.  At  intervals  a 
great  question  might  draw  the  farmers  to 
the  Forum  to  record  their  votes,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  mob  of  the  capital,  and  not  the 
real  mass  of  burgesses,  were  the  only  at- 
tendance at  the  assemblies,  and  the  mob  of 
the  capital  could  never  be  permitted  to 
govern  the  State.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  though  the  assembly  remained  nomi- 
nally supreme,  the  senate  should  draw  to 
itself  all  the  real  functions  of  government. 
The  popular  body  was  paralysed  by  its  own 
bulk,  and  the  oligarchy  again  assumed  the 
helm  of  affairs. 

And  this  explains  the  4>eouliar  bitterness 
of  the  third  great  political  struggle,  that 
began  when  the  Italians  began  to  demand  a 
share  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Romans. 
The  oligarchy,  in  whom  was  concentrated  in 
its  utmost  intensity  the  narrow  national 
pride  of  Rome,  set  their  faces  against  ad- 
mitting such  a  colluvies  of  nations  to  efface 
the  national  character  of  the  State :  and 
even  the  populace,  who  might  be  willing  to 
follow  their  leaders  against  the  aristocracy 
in  other  points,  felt  like  aristocrats  when 
they  were  asked  to  lower  the  value  of  their 
burgess  rights.  Again  and  again  great 
statesmen  arose,  who  saw  the  nature  of  the 
crisis,  and  urged  the  dominant  party  to  give 
way,  but  the  policy  of  selfishness  and  ex- 
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elusion  prevailed.  The  aristocracy  thwarted, 
the  populace  abandoned,  those  who  sought 
to  do  justice  to  Italy.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
Caius  Gracchus,  Livius  Drusus,  successively 
fell  from  the  height  of  popularity  to  ruin 
and  death,  when  they  proposed  to  extend 
the  suffrage  beyond  the  limits  it  had  reached. 
But  the  murder  of  the  last  of  these  politi- 
cal martyrs  set  all  Italy  on  fire,  and  one 
year*s  unsuccessful  war  was  sufficient  to 
teach  the  Romans  what  reason  had  not  been 
able  to  teach  them,  and  the  nominal  victory 
was  only  vfon  by  conceding  the  subject  of 
dispute.  A  law  of  the  Ck)nsul,  of  the  year 
89  B.  c,  gave  citizenship  to  all  who  had 
domicile  and  burgess  rights  anywhere  in 
Italy,  provided  he  presented  himself  before 
a  Roman  magistrate  to  claim  it  within  two 
months.  This  was  practically  to  make  citi- 
zenship a  reward  for  desertion  to  Rome. 
And  even  Sulla,  the  aristocratic  leader,  con- 
firmed a  measure,  now  a  political  necessity, 
which  included  all  Italy  within  the  limits  of 
the  city. 

By  this  great  concession  the  original 
Roman  population  were  completely  sub- 
merged in  a  flood  of  new  citizens  who  did 
not  inherit  the  traditions  of  Rome,  and  were 
only  partially  imbued  with  its  spirit.  Rome 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
city  when  it  admitted  the  Latins ;  but  the 
Latins  were  kindred  in  blood  to  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  their  admission  still  lefl  the 
Roman  people  in  some  sense  one  nation. 
But  when  the  boundary  of  the  State  was 
advanced  to  the  Rubicon,  including  not  only 
the  kindred  Latins  and  the  more  distantly 
related  Sabellian  tribes,  but  a  crowd  of 
Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Celts,  Rome  had 
got  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  national 
feeling ;  its  nationality  was  now  merely  a 
name,  and  it  might  even  have  drifted  away 
altogether  from  its  traditions,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  permanence  and  conservation 
of  its  aristocracy  :  for  notwithstanding  their 
numbers  and  influ^ce  the  new  citizens  sel- 
dom rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State,  and  only  man  by  man  when  they  did. 
The  aristocracy  was,  therefore,  the  centre  of 
the  old  national  traditions,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  past;  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  body  of  new  citizens  just  admitted  into 
the  State,  enabled  them  to  protract  their  re- 
sistance long  afler  the  outer  barrier  of  citi- 
zenship had  fallen. 

But  the  municipal  constitution  of  Rome 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  new  circum- 
stances, and  its  formulas  broke  down  under 
their  weight.  It  presents  the  strangest  an- 
omalies, the  strangest  conflict  of  &ct  and 
law.  The  popular  party  bad  been  strength- 
ened so  immensely  that  its  voice  was  abso- 


lutely decisive  where  that  voice  could  be 
heard.  The  aristocracy,  which  was  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  before,  was 
now  utterly  powerless  before  a  burgess 
body  that  comprised  all  Italy.  Its  power 
lay  only  in  this,  that  the  burgesses  had  no 
sufficient  organ  to  express  their  will.  The 
assemblies  ceased  even  to  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  citizens ;  for  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible at  any  time  to  bring  together  even 
a  respectable  portion  of  those  who  had  a 
right  to  vote.  The  true  Romans  were  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  unable  to  communicate 
with  each  other  or  with  the  capital;  and 
what  assumed  the  style  of  the  sovereign 
people,  and  voted  on  proposals  that  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  world,  was  the  de- 
graded mob  of  the  streets — ever  ready  to 
applaud  the  highest  bidder  for  their  suffrages. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that.,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  substantial  power  was  cast  into 
the  hands  of  the  Senate,  who  ruled  in  the 
interest  of  their  order ;  but  that  this  power 
was  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  liable  to 
sudden  invasion  from  any  one  who  could 
gain  a  niomentary  popularity.  For  the  as- 
sembly was  the  legal  sovereign,  and  the 
senate  was  a  usurper,  who  stepped  in  simply 
because  the  legal  sovereign  was  paralysed. 
Thus  any  political  adventurer  who  could 
outbid  the  senate  in  bribing  the  mob,  and 
get  a  rogation  passed  in  his  favour,  might 
at  once,  and  with  the  most  perfect  legal  just- 
ification, wrest  their  authority  from  their 
hands. 

The  great  want  of  the  State,  we  might 
feel  at  first  disposed  to  say,  was  a  represent- 
ative system.  Those  who  had  the  right  to 
rule,  had,  from  their  numbers  and  disper- 
sion, no  means  of  actualizing  this  right. 
The  aristocracy,  as  has  been  shown,  were 
usurpers,  and  the  representatives  of  an  ex- 
clusive policy,  against  which  the  genius  of 
Rome,  as  Well  as  the  whole  tendencies  of 
the  time,  revolted, — ^a  policy,  moreover, 
which  had  already  been  defeated.  The  as- 
semblies of  the  city,  the  only  regular  chan- 
nels of  authority,  were  representatives  of 
nothing,  except  the  will  of  those  who,  for 
the  time  being,  could  bribe  or  cajole  them. 
If  the  theory  of  representative  government 
had  occurred  to  any  one,  we  might  fancy 
that  the  difficulty  would  have  been  solved  ; 
the  citizens  of  Rome  would  have  found  in 
it  a  means  of  expressing  their  will,  and  lib- 
erty would  have  been  saved.  So  we  might 
fancy.  But  representative  government  im- 
plies far  more  than  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  implies  a  certain  community 
of  feeling  between  all  the  citizens :  it  im- 
plies that  intercourse  should  be  much  more 
frequent,  and  that  intelligence  should  spread 
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more  easily  than  in  those  times  was  possible, 
for  how  else  could  any  relation  he  kept  up 
between  the  representative  and  those  he 
represents  ? — ^it  implies  habits  of  acting  to- 
gether, and  we  might  almost  say  it  implies 
the  unity  of  a  nation.  All  these  things 
were  wanting  here ;  in  fact,  we  may  say 
that  there  was  no  one  condition  of  repre- 
sentative government  present,  except  a  body 
of  citizens  too  large  to  govern  themselves 
in  any  other  way. 

If  the  victory  over  the  reactionary  party 
was  to  be  won,  and  the  individious  distinc- 
tion which  enabled  a  few  noble  families  to 
absorb  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  State 
was  to  be  taken  away  ;  if  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  various  classes  and  sections  of 
Borne  were  to  be  erased,  and  the  Empire  to 
be  made  a  unity ;  if  the  Roman  citizens, 
and  still  more  the  provincials  who  were  as- 
piring to  citizenship,  were  reklly  to  be  made 
equal  partakers  in  the  benefits  of  the  State, 
this  could  only  be  by  war.  Already,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  had  been 
felt  that  the  shifting  tumultuous  mob  of  the 
assemblies  could  give  no  consistent  support 
to  a  popular  leader.  In  one  way  only  could 
he  make  the  numbers  who  followed  him  felt 
in  their  full  weight — by  putting  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  making  himself  their  gene- 
ral, Ceesar  first  clearly  discerned  this,  and 
used  his  knowledge  to  found  the  Roman 
Empire, 

The  army  was,  in  one  sense,  the  most 
progressive  and  democratic  institution  of 
Rome.  Soldiers  at  Rome  were  as  natural 
democrats  as  lawyers  were  natural  conserv- 
atives. The  popular  leader  Marius  had 
most  of  all  contributed  to  this  result.  Even 
before  Marius  indeed,  the  principle  of  the 
Servian  constitution,  by  which  the  levy  was 
limited  to  citizens  possessed  of  landed  prop- 
erty, and  the  distinctions  in  equipment  and 
position  were  regulated  by  property  consid* 
erations,  had  been  considerably  modified. 
Such  a  principle  of  arrangement  was  suited 
only  to  a  small  State,  where  wars,  though 
frequent,  were  never  long  enough  to  disturb 
seriously  the  organization  of  peace.  But  it 
was  totally  unsuited  for  the  distant  cam- 
paigns and  long  terms  of  service  that  call 
forUi  the  professional  soldier.  Consequently 
property  considerations  had  been  thrust 
more  and  more  into  the  background,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  army  had  come  to 
depend  more  on  length  of  service,  or  quali- 
ties shown  in  the  field,  than  on  the  po8se»- 
sions  or  rank  of  the  citizens  at  home.  The 
minimum  rating  that  subjected  a  citizen  to 
enrolment  had  been  lowered  nearly  to  a 
third,  and  the  six  classes  of  Servius  had 
changed  into  three  ranks,  whose  arrange- 


ment was  determined  not  by  property,  but 
by  length  of  service.  The  burgess  cavalry 
had  ceased  to  serve,  and  become  merely  a 
second  order  of  aristocracy,  while  their 
place  was  supplied  by  Thracian,  African, 
and  Ligurian  auxiliaries.  Marius  carried 
out  a  still  more  sweeping  change,  and  erased 
the  last  traces  of  the  old  civic  organization. 
He  recruited  his  foot-soldiers  from  all 
classes  of  free-born  citizens,  and  his  cavalry 
from  all  subject  nations ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  finally  abolished  all  distinctions 
between  infantry  of  the  line,  and  made  the 
place  of  each  soldier  depend  on  the  discre- 
tion of  his  officer.  This  exclusive  regard  to 
military  considerations  in  the  formation  of 
armies  could  not  but  be  carried  on  still  afler 
him,  and' assist  materially  in  levelling  the 
differences  yet  existing  between  the  citizen 
and  the  provincial  or  subject  ally.  When 
Marius  unconstitutionally  gave  citizenship 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  a  company  of  Ital- 
ian allies  who  had  behaved  themselves 
bravely,  he  showed  that  the  principle  of 
Rome's  political  organization  was  becoming 
inverted.  Formerly  place  in  the  army  had 
depended  on  place  in  the  State,  now  place 
in  the  State  was  coming  to  depend  on 
place  in  the  army.  The  real  power  of 
Rome  had  passed  into  its  camps,  and  when 
these  camps  ceased  to  be  aristocratic,  when 
they  ceased  to  regard  the  distinction  between 
noble  and  commoner,  between  Roman  and 
Italian,  between  citizen  and  provincial,  these 
distinctions  could  not  long  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  political  order  of  the  State. 
It  was  not  likely  that  political  intrigue  could  . 
avert  this  result  long,  or  deceive  those  who 
possessed  the  power  into  refraining  from  its 
exercise.  The  senatorial  party  might  for  a 
little  go  on  plundering  the  world  on  the 
strength  of  their  prestige,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  which 
they  alone  could  make  a  show  of  working. 
But  in  the  gener&l  decay  of  the  binding 
forces  of  society,  only  the  discipline  of  the 
armies  remained  firm  and  vigorous,  and  these 
armies  could  not  long  be  expected  to  follow 
leaders  like  Sulla,  who  used  them  to  con- 
firm the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  over  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  levied. 
The  prize  of  the  Empire  of  thp  world  was 
hanging  suspended  to  tempt  and  to  reward 
the  first  great  general,  who  should  also  be 
a  leader  of  the  people. 

The  Empire  was  a  necessity,  though  the 
necessity  of  an  unhappy  time.  Nor  are  we 
attributing  supernatural  wisdom  to  the 
Ceesars,  when  we  say  that  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  needs  of  their  position, 
and  their  personal  ambition,  they  were 
urged  on  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  man- 
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kind.  They  followed  the  path  that  opened 
before  them,  seeing  but  a  little  way,  as 
mortals  do ;  but  their  obvious  interest  and 
glory  led  them  to  do  that  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  spirit  of  a  time  in  which 
Christianity  was  born.  The  organization  of 
the  Empire  was  so  evident  and  direct  a  de- 
velopment of  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
public, the  one  arose  so  naturally  out  of  the 
other,  that  it  only  needed  the  genius  of 
Csesar  to  comprehend  the  situation  and 
sketch  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  all 
his  successors  had  to  follow.  His  first  aim 
was  to  dethrone  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
and  change  it  into  a  court  which  derived  all 
its  dignity  from  its  nearness  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  all  its  power  from  being  used  as 
his  instrument.  An  empire,  and  especially 
an  empire  sprung  out  of  a  republic,  needs  a 
nobility  to  conceal  its  lonely  eminence.  Au- 
thority must  not  seem  to  rest  immediately 
upon  bare  force.  It  was  not  desirable  that 
the  armies  should  know  that  their  general 
was  necessarily  emperor.  This  was  one  of 
the  *  arcana  Imperii,^  and  it  was  an  evil  day 
for  the  Roman  world  when  it  was  discov- 
ered. But  a  nobility  with  the  necessary  as- 
sociations could  not  be  created  on  a  sudden, 
even  if  Csesar,  or  any  of  his  immediate 
successors,  could  have  ventured  to  cast  aside 
the  claims  of  that  aristocracy,  whose  names 
were  connected  with  every  great  deed  of 
Rome.  Csesar  could  mix  new  members 
with  the  old  ones ;  he  could  introduce  pro- 
vincials into  the  senate,  and  so  lower  the 
position  of  the  great  families,  and  so  neu- 
tralize the  intense  national  spirit  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Catos.  But  still  he  had  no 
easy  task  before  him,  when  he  set  himself 
to  make  the  aristocracy  accept  his  idea  of 
their  functions  in  place  of  their  own.  They 
clung  with  passionate  eagerness  to  the  rem- 
nants of  a  nationality  that  had  passed  away, 
and  which  was  identified  at  once  with  their 
ip-*erests  and  their  liberties. .  And  the  Em- 
perors had  for  more  than  a  century  to  com- 
bat with  deadly  foes,  whom  yet  they  were 
obliged  to  use  as  friends  and  servants.  The 
unshaken  temper  and  cool  judgment  of 
Ceesar  met  them  with  a  policy  of  calculated 
generosity,  and  tried  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  Empire,  by  making  it  as  profitable  to 
them  as  the  weal  of  its  subjects  would  per- 
mit. And  no  doubt  this  policy  was  most 
likely  to  attain  the  end  proposed,  if,  in  the 
meantime,  he  could  have  secured  bis  own 
person  against  the  dagger.  The  history  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed  Cassar's  death 
only  showed  how  inevitably  all  things  tend- 
ed to  the  dominion  of  one,  even  when  the 
aristocracy  had  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  of  reasserting  its  power ;  but  the 


aristocracy  was  not  induced  by  its  def^t 
either  '  to  Iftarn  anything  or  to  forget  any- 
thing.' They  were  decimated  and  ex- 
hausted by  war  when  Augustus  began  to 
reigp,  yet  even  Augustus,  notwithstanding 
his  skill  in  veiling  the  empire  under  repub- 
lican forms,  was  in  frequent  danger  from 
their  plots,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  reign, 
there  was,  as  is  noticed  by  M.  Thierry,  a  re- 
vival  of  republican  feeling  that  might  easily 
have  led  to  fresh  assassinations  and  oivil 
wars.  Even  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  such  as  Drusus  and  Germanicas, 
shared  in  this  feeling ;  or  at  least  it  was  at- 
tributed to  them  by  the  wishes  of  the  sen- 
ators. This  may  partly  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  towards  the 
senate,  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  his 
firm  and  beneficial  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces. *  It  was  a  war  between  the  exeon- 
tioner  and  the  assassin,  the  axe  and  the  dag- 
ger,'* in  which  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  in  our  admi- 
ration for  the  inflexibility  of  the  losing  side, 
and  our  horror  at  the  ruthlessness  with 
which  the  emperors  used  their  victory. 
For  the  morals  of  the  Roman  nobles  were 
In  many  cases  purified  by  defeat  and  re- 
stored to  their  first  sternness.  Stoicism 
had  taught  them  how  to  di^;  while  the  con- 
stant dangers  of  the  imperial  position  could 
not  but  tell  on  the  temper  of  the  weaker 
emperors,  and  force  them  ever  deeper  in  the 
sea  of  blood,  till  the  names  of  some  of 
them  have  become  bywords  for  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  Besides,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  we  see  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
with  the  eyes  of  their  mortal  enemies.  The 
execrations  of  those  upon  \^hom  the  Em- 
pire set  its  heel  drown  to  our  ears  the  bless- 
ings of  the  provincials,  to  whom  the  em- 
peror seemed  an  earthly  God  and  provi- 
dence. Yet  even  the  best  emperor,  in  the 
position  of  Tiberius,  would  have  been 
forced,  by  regard  to  the  weal  of  the  Scate, 
to  acts  which  the  Roman  historians  would 
call  tyrannical.  The  real  spirit  of  this 
pseudo-patriotism  that  opposed  the  Empire 
is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  when  ho 
tells  us  how  carefully  Tiberius  watched 
over  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Roman  courts  of  law,  and  then  adds  the 
remark,  that  while  *  justice  was  thus  seoored, 
liberty  suflTered.'  Could  anything  be  more 
unreal,  or  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
than  the  feeling  thus  expressed?  Taoitus 
firmly  believed  in  the  *  right  divine'  of  the 
Roman  nobles  *to  govern  wrong.'  What 
would  have  beoome  of  the  world,  if  the 
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Eomans  had  in  this  sense  preserved  their 
liberty  ?  • 

The  work  of  subduing  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy into  a  mere  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, was,  however,  subsidiary  to  a  much 
higher  and  more  important  one.  It  was 
the  great  vocation  of  Rome,  and  above  all, 
of  the  Empire,  as  the  last  product  of 
Roman  civilisation,  to  level  all  inequalities 
of  right,  and  by  an  impartial  government 
and  law,  to  fuse  all  the  races  of  the  Empire 
into  one.  The  whole  meaning  and  compass 
of  such  a  plan  cannot  have  been  revealed  to 
Coesar  ;  yet  the  bold  and  rapid  steps  which 
he  took  towards  comprehension,  prove  that 
he  had  at  least  some  foresight  of  the  end. 
In  a  few  short  years  he  had  sketched  out  by 
his  laws  the  main  outlines  of  a  policy  which 
the  successive  emperors  had  only  to  fill  up 
and  complete.  Ilis  error  was  rather  that 
ho  went  too  fast  for  the  world.  There  is  a 
haste  and  impatience  in  genius  that  would 
anticipate  the  slow  course  of  time,  and  com- 
press centuries  into  a  short  lifetime.  But 
'  the  world  wanders  its  own  wise  way,'  and 
will  not  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  eager 
reformer,  who  sees  the  future  as  if  it  were 
already  present.  Therefore  we  see  a  kind 
of  justice  in  Cfiesar's  fall.  His  thoughts  re- 
mained to  guide  those  who  came  af^r  him. 
The  work  was  taken  up  by  the  slow  perse- 
verance of  Augustus,  a  man  who  never 
hasted  and  never  rested,  who  did  not  hurry 
men's  minds  by  rapid  change,  but  who  qui- 
etly and  gradually  undermined  the  old,  and 
stone  by  stone  built  up  the  new  in  its  place, 
till  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  Empire  stood 
forth  in  its  bare  strength  and  majesty,  and 
only  a  single  touch  of  his  successor  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  republican  forms  that 
had  concealed  it  crumble  away. 

The  first  care  of  Augustus  was  to  bring 
the  problem  to  be  solved  within  attainable 
limits.  The  insatiable  ambition  of  Qssar 
had  dreamt  of  new  conquests;  Augustus 
saw  that  the  Empire  was  in  danger  of  out- 
growing itself  and  perishing  by  its  own 
weight,  and  he  fixed  on  certain  boundaries 
which  he  counselled  his  successors  not  to  at- 
tempt to  pass, — a  counsel  which  was  only 
in  a  fdw  cases  disobeyed  :  on  the  west,  the 
ocean  ;  on  the  south.  Mount  Atlas  and  the 
African  desert,  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix ;  on  the 
east,  the  Euphrates,  Armenia,  and  the  Black 
Sea ;  on  the  north,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  ocean  again.  Beyond  these  limits 
the  power  of  the  Empire  was  felt  only  by 
a  few  outlying  nations,  like  the  tribes  of  Ar- 
menia and  Caucasus,  whom  the  Romans 
kept  in  a  sort  of  doubtful  dependence,  and 
used  as  a  first  fence  or  breakwater  against 


the  tide  of  barbarian  invasion  that  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  break,  as  it  were,  in 
successive  waves  on  the  immovable  line  of 
the  Roman  stations  and  garrisons;  till 
finally,  after  a  resistance  of  centuries,  the 
discipline  of  Rome  gave  way  before  efibrts 
of  those  who  copied  it,  and  animated  it  with 
a  fiercer  spirit. 

Within  these  chosen  limits  Augustus  pro- 
ceeded steadily  with  the  work  of  levelling. 
Compared  with  the  indiscriminate  liber- 
ality of  Ceesar,  he  bestowed  the  gift  of  citi- 
zenship with  a  somewhat  grudging  hand. 
Still,  ne  did  not  cease  to  bestow  it.  He 
adopted  the  policy  of  continuous  enfiran- 
chisement,  and  carried  it  out  in  his  slow  and 
sure  way.  His  successors  never  ceased  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  till  Caracalla 
put  the  crown  to  the  work  by  admitting  the 
whole  Roman  world  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
But  though  this  communication  of  equal 
rights  took  a  longtime  to  complete,  in  prin- 
ciple everything  had  been  already  conceded 
when  Augustus  and  Tiberius  began  to  ad- 
minister the  provinces,  not  for  the  good  of 
the  sovereign  city,  bub  for  their  own ;  and 
to  treat  them,  not  as  aliens,  out  of  whom 
as  much  as  possible  was  to  be  got,  but  as 
members  of  the  State,  to  whom  as  much  as 
possible  was  to  be  given.  This  change  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  development  of  that 
immense  system  of  jurisprudence;  which 
may  be  called,  in  a  special  sense,  Rome's 
gifb  to  the  world.  The  levelling  tendencies 
of  the  Roman  genius,  and  the  exigencies  of 
her  ever-widening  empire,  had  early  led  her 
to  invent  or  adopt,  in  addition  to  her  own 
national  customs  and  laws,  simpler  rules 
for  the  administration  of  justice  to  those 
who  were  in  the  State,  yet  not  of  it.  Mr. 
Maine  has  well  shown  how  universal  law, 
freed  from  all  national  peculiarities,  gained 
ground  every  day  upon  the  national  Jaw  of 
Rome.  The  Stoic  philosophy,  with  its  the- 
ories of  natural  right,  hastened  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Roman  lawyers  from  the  con- 
servative prejudices  of  their  order,  and  led 
them  continuallv  to  seek  for  simplicity  and 
universality  in  their  legal  formulas.  In  fine, 
the  Roman  law  separated  fi*om  itself  all 
that  was  local  and  incapable  of  general  ap- 
plication in  the  customs  of  the  city,  and  be- 
came a  purely  rational  system — -a  system 
of  rules  from  which  all  privileges  were  re- 
moved, and  by  which  all  men  might  be 
governed. 

It  is  this,  above  all,  that  forms  the  great 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Roman  Empire  as 
contrasted  with  other  despotisms, — ^that  the 
emperor  is  merely  the  centre  and  adminis- 
trator of  a  vast  system  of  law  and  justice. 
He  is  himself  above  law,  bat  he  never  really 
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separates  himself  from  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  by  using  this  instrument  that  be  can 
wield  efTectually  the  powers  in  his  hand. 
The  empires  of  the  East  were  empires  of 
caprice :  their  sovereigns  had  no  such  instru- 
ment of  government  put  into  their  hands  as 
the  Roman  law,  and  hence  their  will  never 
really  penetrated  the  discordant  masses 
whom  they  pretended  to  dominate.  They 
might  plunder  their  subjects,  but  they  could 
not  govern  them.  But  in  Rome  the 
machine  of  government  was  so  excellent, 
and  interest  so  obviously  led  to  its  use,  that 
even  under  a  very  bad  Ceesar  the  provinces 
probably  enjoyed  a  measure  of  security 
and  justice  such  as  the  best  native  sovereigns 
had  seldom  been  able  to  bestow.  Further- 
niiore,  the  steady  application  of  the  same 
general  principles  of  law  to  men  of  all 
nations  could  not  but  tend  to  suggest  at 
least  the  idea  of  universal  morality.  His- 
tory shows  that  the  morality  of  a  nation 
usually  takes  the  external  form  of  law  be- 
fore it  sinks  into  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and  produces  among  them  a 
special  type  of  moral  character.  And  so 
now  the  universal  morality — the  morality 
that  should  transcend  all  national  peculiari- 
ties— had  the  way  prepared  for  it  by  a  uni- 
versal law,  that  displaced  the  partial  codes 
and  customs  of  different  races. 

We  may  sum  up,  then,  in  a  few  words, 
the  work  and  character  of  Rome.  She 
was  the  great  leveller — ^the  great  organizer 
of  the  world.  She  was  the  political  fate  of 
the  ancients,  that  awed  into  silence  the 
vagaries  of  individual  and  national  freedom. 
To  fulfil  this  her  work  she  had  herself  to 
cease  to  be  a  nation.  The  people  among 
whom  the  mighty  tradition  of  Rome  began, 
who  first  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
had,  long  before  the  Empire,  ceased  to  be 
of  much  account  among  the  millions  of  new 
citizens ;  their  peculiarities  were  forgotten, 
or  preserved  only  in  a  few  fragments  of 
early  law.  But  the  great  name  lives  on, 
animating  new  citizens  gathered '  from  all 
nations,  from  Latin?,  Samnites,  Greeks, 
Asiatics,  and  Germans.  The  purity  of 
blood  may  be  lost,  but  the  tradition  of  dis- 
cipline and  organization  remains,  when 
scarcely  a  single  family  is  left  of  those  who 
founded  the  Eternal  City.  Rome  had  be- 
come an  idea — we  might  almost  say,  a  legal 
fiction — which  had  no  existence  except  in 
the  tradition  of  government,  handed  down 
through  successive  generations  of  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  and  the  tradition  of  discipline 
inherited  by  its  armies.  When  we  name 
Greece,  we  call  up  the  idea  of  a  national 
character,  individual  and  unique,  expressing 
in  the  most  energetic  play  of  social  and 


political  life,  and  in  the  most  varied  forms 
of  art  and  literature.  Rome  on  the  other 
hand  suggests  to  us  little  but  the  universal 
principles  on  which  men  may  be  conquered, 
and  the  universal  principles  on  which  they 
may  be  governed.  A  monotonous  energy 
of  will,  acting  not  for  self  but  for  the  State, 
is  the  characteristic  that  repeats  itself,  al- 
most unchanged,  in  every  generation  of  her 
great  men.  Yet  Rome,  with  the  two  great 
and  only  products  of  her  genius — the  arts 
of  war  and  law, — did  a  service  to  the  world 
only  less  than  Greece,  with  her  universal 
culture,  her  art,  and  her  philosophy.  By 
the  former  of  these  two  Roman  arts,  Rome 
broke  down  the  material  barriers  that  had 
separated  nation  from  nation,  and  made  all 
the  civilized  world  one.  By  the  latter  she 
did  something  to  break  down  the  more 
obstinate  spiritual  barriers  of  custom  and 
belief,  which  often  keep  up  national  divi- 
sions  long  after  outward  unity  has  been 
established.  It  was  at  Rome,  and  among 
Roman  lawyers,  that  Stoicism  found 
most  acceptance  for  its  great  doctrine  that 
all  the  isolated  States  on  earth  are  but 
houses  and  streets  in  the  TrokiTeia  rov  Koa^ 
fiov^  the  great  state  of  the  universe;  and 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  Greek 
and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free,  except  virtue. 
But  here  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  the 
good  that  can  be  attributed  to  Rome.  She 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  leveller  and 
organizer  of  the  world,  but  again  and  again, 
in  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  she  has 
shown  that  the  energy,  the  spirit,  the  life 
to  animate  her  organization  must  come 
from  others.  The  Empire  was  not  civili- 
sation but  peace — the  necessary  husk  or 
shell  of  civilisation.  Establishing  an  out- 
ward and  forcible  order  without,  it  did  lit- 
tle to  diminish  the  chaos  of  man^  spiritual 
life  within.  The  establishment  of  outward 
unity  indeed  might  do  something  to  awake 
a  thirst  for  a  more  catholic  truth  than  was 
presented  by  the  varying  traditions  or  re- 
ligions of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 
And  we  do  not  wonder,  though  we  smile, 
when  we  see  the  C»sars,  who  organized 
everything,  trying  to  organize  religion. 
But  a  pantheon  of  deities,  such  as  Augustus 
got  together,  was  a  very  feeble  and  artificial 
substitute  for  a  universal  religion.  Such  a 
belief,  if  we  could  suppose  it  to  have  any  hold 
on  the  thoughts  of  men,  would  have  deserved 
the  censure  of  Goethe  on  the  religion  of  India. 
It  would  have  added  to  the  Qitnfusion  of 
life,  instead  of  affording  to  mankind  a  guid- 
ing clue  through  that  confusion.  This  at- 
tempt to  maJce  a  religion^  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  facts  that  make  us  feel  most  clearly 
that,  with  all  her  greatness,  there  was  some- 
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thing  unsplritual,  somewhat  barbarian,  and 
almost  brutal,  in  the  genius  of  Rome.  The 
greatest  blessings  whicih  she  was  the  means 
of  bestowing  on  the  world  were  not  the 
gift  of  Home  herself.  Urged  on  by  a  kind 
of  demoniac  energy,  she  broke  down  the 
walls  of  cities,  and  erased  the  frontiers  of 
nations.  But  in  place  of  the  national  life 
which  she  destroyed,  what  had  she  to  give  1 
Her  own  national  life  and  religion  she 
crushed,  as  she  did  that  of  other  nations,  by 
the  very  impulse  of  her  advance.  She 
could  not  therefore  communicate  that.  All 
national  beliefs  had  passed  away,  and  lefl  a 
void  filled  only  by  confused  superstitions, 
which  in  all  their  intensity  expressed  rather 
the  desire  to  believe  than  actual  belief;  and 
even  those  superstitions  that  still  retained 
a  semblance  of  life,  came  not  from  Rome, 
but  from  Asia.  Rome  was  a  form  without 
a  spirit,  into  which  any  spirit  might  be 
poured.  It  gave  opportunity  for  Asiatic 
religion  and  Greek  culture  to  spread  into 
the  West,  but  itself  had  neither  culture  nor 
religion  to  bestow.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  the  germ  of  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion was  about  to  be  cast  into  the  world, 
the  Roman  Empire  would  perhaps  have 
been  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  befell  man- 
kind. When  the  greatness  of  Caesars  and 
of  CflBsarism  is  preached,  it  is  well  to  re. 
member  that  the  Caesar  is  great  mainly  to 
destroy,  and  that  the  benefit  he  does  to 
mankind  is  mainly  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
higher  spirit  than  that  which  animates  him- 
self. If  the  emperor  was  a  Apolitical  Mes- 
siah,' as  some  have  called  him,  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  despair  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
well  for  mankind  that  the  era  of  tb^se  Mes- 
siahs of  brute  force  is  ended.  'Rome  made 
room  for  Christianity,  but  she  was  herself  of- 
ten animated  by  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  Christ.  She  knew  as  little  of  the 
future  she  was  serving  as  the  grass  knows 
of  the'  animal  destined  to  feed  on  it.  She 
went  her  own  way,  in  obedience  to  her  own 
impulses ;  but  the  Christian  teacher,  or 
even  the  Stoic  philosopher,  discerned  the 
signs  of  the  times  better  than  the  Ccesars, 
and  it  was  they  that  first  taught  Rome  the 
meaning  of  all  it  had  been  allowed  to  do. 

Rome  crushed  and  levelled  all.  The  on- 
ly powers  left  standing  in  the  world  were 
the  majesty  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial 
government,  on  the  ^ne  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  individuals  of  the  subject  popula- 
tion. The  free  life  of  the  city,  which  had 
absorbed  the  energies  of  an  earlier  time, 
was  gone.  Men  were,  as  we  may  say,  iso- 
lated and  individualized.  In  place  of  the 
lost  patriotisms  and  the  religions  on  which 
these  had  rested,  there  was  needed  a  princi- 


ple of  belief  at  once  more  universal  and 
more  personal,  which  should  give  inspira- 
tion and  strength  to  the  individual  in  his 
solitary  life,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
bond  of  common  humanity  an  efhcient  sub- 
stitute for  the  decaying  bond  of  race  and 
country.  For  if  this  were  not  done,  the 
Roman  Empire  would  only  have  brought 
men  together  in  a  common  slavery,  that 
they  might  be  repelled  by  a  mutual  hate. 

Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  spite 
of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  security,  a 
cloud  of  sadness  and  despair  fell  upon  man- 
kind under  the  early  Empire.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  'immensa  pacis  Romance 
majestas,'  life  and  property  were  protected 
as  they  had  never  been  protected  before; 
but  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  else  left  to  live  by. 
Hence  springs  that  longing  for  a  purer  past, 
so  often  expressed  in  the  Roman  writers, 
which  is  usually  the  proof  of  an  unworthy 
present.  Hence  that  artificial  praise  of  the 
simple  life  of  peasants.  *  O  fortunati  nimi- 
um,  sua  si  bona  n6rint.'  Hence  that  fever- 
ish seeking  for  new  religions  in  which  to 
hide  from  themselves,  that  brought  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  dominion  of 
Asiatic  superstitions  they  would  at  an  ear- 
lier time  have  despised.  A  kind  of  hope- 
lessness takes  possession  of  the  world,  as  its 
cherished  beliefs  fall  in  ruins  around  it. 
The  imperial  power  seemed  the  only  thing 
left  to  worship,  and  for  a  time  men  ideal- 
ized and  worshipped  even  that.  We  are 
not  to  impute  to  flattery  the  constantly  re- 
newed demand  of  the  provinces  to  be  allow- 
ed to  build  temples  and  set  up  images  to  ' 
Caesar,  for  who  else  was  there  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  dethroned  gods  of  the  nations] 
Caesar  was  the  representative  of  that  organi- 
zation that  had  proved  too  strong  for  the 
national  religions,  of  the  only  order  that 
still  maintained  itself  on  earth.  Slavery 
was  justified  to  itself,  as  submission  to  a  god 
and  not  to  a  man. 

There  were,  however,  two  philosophies  or 
systems  of  thought  that  attempted  to  fur- 
nish a  better  satisfaction  to  the  desire  of  all 
nations.  For  at  this  time  we  find  philoso- 
phy, deserting  the  *  quiet  woodland  ways' 
of  speculation,  coming  forward  as  a  preach- 
er and  a  reformer,  and  trying  to  be  popular 
and  practical.  These  two  '  systems  of 
thought  were  Stoicism,  and  that  Alexan- 
drian philosophy  or  theosophy  which,  for 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call 
Neoplatonic.  In  Alexandria,  the  East  and 
the  West  met  together,  and  for  the  first 
time  tried  to  understand  each  other.  In- 
deed, we  may  say,  that  in  that  city  all  lite- 
ratures, religions,  and    philosophies  were 
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poured  together.  The  result  was  a  sort  of 
confusion  of  tongues,  a  chaos  of  the  spirit- 
ual world,  in  which  all  definiteness  and  dis- 
tinction of  thought  was  lost.  The  Platonic 
dialectic  was  confused,  by  those  who  called 
themselves  followers  of  Plato,  with  the 
mystic  ecstasy  of  an  Eastern  prophet,  and 
Jews  forgot  their  intense  exclusiveness,  to 
discover  that  Plato  was  only  Moses  speak- 
ing in  the  Greek  language.  Mythology 
began  to  be  interpreted  as  a  direct  and  con- 
scious allegory  of  philosophic  truth,  and  the 
gods  of  Olympus  were  identified  with  the 
Platonic  ideas.  Thus  religion  was  petrified 
by  abstractions,  and  philosophy  was  made 
impure  by  superstition.  And  the  indirect 
influence  of  Christianity,  when  it  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  at  first  only  added  another 
element  of  discord.  Never  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world  had  mankind  been  op- 
pressed by  such  a  burden  of  *  thoughts  be- 
yond the  reaches  of  their  souls.'  Never 
had  they  been  less  able  to  cope  With  and 
master  their  thoughts.  Hence,  we  may 
say,  that  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  ex- 
hibits to  us  not  so  much  a  solution  as  a  full 
expression  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Philo  and  his  school  are  comprehensible  in 
the  light  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  wonderful  dream  be- 
comes intelligible  when  its  forms  are  traced 
back  to  what  we  have  seen  yi  daylight. 
But  here  the  dream  is  a  prophecy  as  well  as 
a  recollection.  The  human  spirit  is  at  work 
upon  the  material  before  it,  shaping  and  or- 
ganizing ;  butit  is  as  yet  unable  to  penetrate 
the  crude  mass  with  intelligible  meanings. 
The  Stoic,  on  the  other  hand,  retires  from 
a  world  which  he  can  imperfectly  compre- 
hend, and  which  he  cannot  alter,  into  his 
own  soul.  He  is  not  absorbed  and  satisfied 
by  the  State,  nor  can  he,  like  Plato,  build 
an  ideal  republic  for  his  spirit  to  dwell  in. 
The  old  bottles  are  too  completely  worn 
out  for  even  a  philosopher  to  put  new  wine 
into  them.  Under  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Empire  all  that  was  noble  and  beautiful  in 
the  spiritual  individuality  of  nations  has 
been  crushed.  A  cold  abstract  rule  of  force 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  spontaneous 
energy  of  citizens.  Nothing  in  public  life 
flows  fresh  from  the  will  of  the  people,  all 
from  an  alien  and  indifferent  authority. 
The  political  life  of  free  States,  in  the  in- 
tense meaning  it  had  for  the  ancients,  is 
gone,  and  no  other  life  is  yet  begun.  What 
remains  for  man  but  to  withdraw  into  him- 
self and  defy  the  world  ?  Self  centred,  self- 
dependent  strength  (oLrapa^ta),  is  the  aim 
all  philosophers  of  the  time  set  before 
them  ;  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Epicurean,  of  the 
Sceptic,  but  above  all  of  the  Stoic  school. 


Stoicism  would  make  the  individual  as  in- 
different  to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  the 
Roman  Empire  is  to  him.  The  purely 
spiritual  might  of  the  Individual  soul  defied 
and  bears  up  against  the  purely  material 
force  that  rules  the  world.  This  is  the 
greatness  of  Stoicisni.  It  withdrew  a  fevr 
heroic  souls  from  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness,  and  concentrated  theoi  in  an  attitude 
of  stern  and  invincible  resistance.  Henoo 
its  denial  of  pain.  To  be  independent  of 
the  external  world  we  must  conquer  that  by 
which  it  has  a  hold  upon  us,  our  own  sensi- 
tive nature.  Pain  must  be  denied  to  be  an 
evil.  The  one  thing  which  alone  is  ^ood 
can  be  maintained  in  spite  of  pain.  1  am 
free  from  it  if  I  can  deny  it. 

Stoicism  was  natural.  It  was  natural 
that  the  individual  should  seek  within  him- 
self for  that  moral  power  which  had  vanish- 
ed from  the  outward  institutions  and  the 
general  life  of  man.  Yet  such  a  negative 
attitude  towards  the  world  was  necessarily 
one  of  constant  effort  and  pain.  Man  is  so- 
cial, as  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  had 
maintained,  and  his  life  when  driven  back 
upon  itself  becomes  barren  and  unprofita- 
ble. We  can  say  very  little  of  the  wise 
man,  the  ideal  of  the  Stoics,  except  that  he  is 
free  from  the  world.  We  must  describe 
him  by  negatives.  In  fact,  positive  ele- 
ments can  be  given  to  morality  in  so  far  as 
we  contemplate  the  individual,  not  merely 
in  his  isolated  life,  but  in  his  relations  to 
his  family,  his  nation,  or  all  mankind. 
Contemplate  him  apart  from  his  fellows, 
and  you  find  in  him  nothing  but  the  caprice 
of  desire,  the  principle  of  the  Epicureans, 
or  the  mere  negative  assertion  of  freedom, 
thp  principle  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  true  that 
when  we  regard  man  as  the  Stoics  did, 
merely  as  a  spiritual  individual,  we  go  far 
to  level  all  the  distinctions  between  man 
and  man.  Our  common  humanity  becomes 
the  great  thing,  and  outward  differences  of 
rank,  and  intellectual  capacity  and  race,  sink 
into  the  background.  And  so  far  Stoicism 
might  be  said  to  reveal  the  deeper  unity  of 
mankind.  The  cosmopolitanism  which 
was  not  altogether  absent  from  the  teaching 
of  the  earliest  Stoics,  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct  in  the  later  philosopher.^  of 
this  school,  with  whom  we  may  suspect 
some  indirect  influence  of  Christianity. 
Epictetus',  for  instance,  says  that  he  who 
looks  upon  himself  as  citizen  of  the  world, 
must  consider  any  special  State  too  small 
for  him.  And  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  impe- 
rial philosopher,  tells  us,  in  words  which 
read  almost  like  a  verse  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  wise  man  must  regard  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Zeus,  which  is 
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made  up  of  gods  and  men.  Yet  Stoicism 
was  rather  a  commaod  to  seek  community 
with  the  world  than  a  power  to  do  po,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  comprehend  his 
own  principle  of  human  brotherhood,  when 
he  saw  it  animating  the  unlettered  masses. 

Christianity  alone  was  able  to  turn  into  a 
passion  that  which  Stoicism  had  vainly  and 
imperfectly  preached  as  a  duty,  and  to  make 
the  mere  tie  of  common  humanity  stronger 
than  ever  had  been  the  love  of  kindred  or  of 
country.  Like  Stoicism,  Christianity  met 
material  force  with  altogether  spiritual 
weapons;  but  it  did  notj  like  Stoicism, 
merely  resign  and  endure.  It  not  only  de- 
fended the  individual  against  the  world,  it 
enabled  him  to  invade  it  in  his  turn.  The 
Stoics  had  shown  that  force  could  not  injure 
spirit ;  the  Christians  showed  that  spirit  can 
conquer  force.  Its  invasive  charity  blessed 
and  converted  the  persecutors.  The  most 
spiritual  of  the  ancient  philosophies,  Plato- 
nism,  had  presented  as  the  ideal  of  human 
excellence  one  in  whom  self  had  died  out, 
and  whose  action  had  become  the  imper- 
sonal utterance  of  reason.  But  the  unself- 
ishness of  the  ideal  Platonic  philosopher  is 
negative,  and  ends  iu  justice;  the  unselfish- 
ness of  the  Christian  saint  was  positive,  and 
ends  in  love.  How  difficult  is  it  now,  when 
Christianity  has  become  familiar,  to  realize 
the  revolutionary  power  of  her  utterances, 
when  iu  the  first  freshness  of  her  wonderful 
faith  in  God  and  man,  she  went  forth  into 
the  highways  and  byways,  and  compelled 
the  outcasts  of  ancient  civilisation,  the 
slaves  and  the  publicans,  to  come  in !  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  but  for  Christianity,  the 
work  of  fusing  all  races  into  one,  which  the 
Empire  had  undertaken,  could  never  have 
been  accomplished. 

How  the  Church  and  the  Homan  Empire 
learnt  to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other, 
we  cannot  here  describe.  It  has  lately,  in- 
deed, been  well  described  in  the  brilliant 
Essay  of  Mr.  Bryce.  The  Roman  Empire 
at  first  treated  the  Church  with  tolerant  in- 
difference, then  learnt  to  dread  it,  and  finally 
committed  itself  to  a  long  struggle  against 
it.  And  the  Church,  in  its  first  purity,  as 
we  gather  from  the  New  Testament,  often 
looked  upon  Rome  as  her  mortal  enemy. 
For  though  both  Rome  and  the  Church 
aimed  at  the  same  end,  unity,  they  used 
opposite  means  and  methods.  Rome  sought 
to  subdue  and  mould  .the  spirit  through  the 
outward  organization  of  life,  Christianity  to 
remodel  the  outward  life  by  a  new  spiritual 
influence.  There  was  natural  war  between 
the  kingdom  of  material  force  and  the  king- 
dom of  truth.  In  later  times  there  came  a 
reconciliation.     The  New  Jerusalem,  that 


had  descended  purees  a  bride  out  of  heaven, 
became  encircled  by  the  walls  of  Babylon 
the  Great.  The  Church  gave  vitality  to  the 
Empire;  the  Empire  became  the  protector 
of  the  Church.  It  was  natural  and  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  so.  Christianity  had 
to  be  brought  safe  to  the  modern  world 
through  ages,  of  barbarism,  and  it  was  to 
the  discipline  or  the  tradition  of  the  Em- 
pire that  the  task  of  protecting  it  was  com- 
mitted. Yet  the  earthen  vessel  could  not 
but  corrupt  in  some  degree  the  heavenly 
treasure  which  it  preserved.  Forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  rules  of  earthly  policy  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  tainted  its  disci- 
pline and  its  doctrines ;  and  even  to  this  day 
the  influence  of  that  materialistic  despotism, 
to  which  for  a  time  it  had  to  ally  itself,  has 
not  passed  away  from  the  Christian  Church. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts 
relating  to  Trawling  for  Herring  on 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland,  18G3. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Sea-Fisheries  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  2  vols.  London, 
1866. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  supply  of  fish  is  declining,  that  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  this  valuable 
article  of  food — the  result  of  the  facilities 
of  transport  which  the  railways  now  afibrd 
— is  likely  to  issue  ere  long  in  a  great  scar- 
city, unless  efforts  were  made  to  cheek  cer- 
tain supposed  reckless  modes  of  fishing. 
In  spite  of  the  old  proverb,  'There  are 
more  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of 
it,'  certain  misgivings  have,  not  unnaturally, 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  who  have  paid 
attention  to  this  interesting  question,  that 
old  Ocean  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  we 
are  doing  serious  mischief  to  its  resources 
by  over-fishing.  The  question  is  one  of 
very  great  national  importance,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters of  inquiry,  have  discussed  this  one  of 
supply  with  extreme  care  and  discernment. 
The  questions  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  investigation  were  the  following : 

'  1.  Whether  the  supply  of  fish  from  the  fish- 
eries of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  increasing,  sta- 
tionary or  diminishing  ? 
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*  2.  Whether  any  of  th»  methods  of  catching 
fish  in  use  in  such  fisheries  involves  a 
wasteful  destruction  of  fish  or  spawn ; 
and  if  so,  whether  it  is  prohabla  that 
any  legislative  restriction  upon  such 
methods  of  fishing  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  the  supply  of  fish  ? 

*3.  Whether  any  existing  legislative  restric- 
tions operate  injuriously  upon  any  of 
such  fisheries  ?* 

TheComnlissioners  (2)  began  their  in- 
quiries at  Cullercoats  in  'Northumberland 
on  the  22d  of  September  1863,  and  con- 
cluded them  at  London  on  the  25th  of 
March  1865.  The  Report,  with  the  Min- 
utes of  Evidence,  was  published  last  Jan- 
uary. When  we  say  that  as  many  as 
eighty-six  places  were  visited,  namely, 
thirty-eight  in  England,  three  in  Wales, 
twenty-two  in  Scotland,  two  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  twenty -one  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  bulky  second  volume  of  the  Report 
embodies  no  fewer  than  sixty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  questions,  we 
may  fairly  hope  to  arrive  at  some  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  relative  to  our  sea-fish- 
eries. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  whether 
the  supply  of  fish  is  increasing,  stationary, 
or  diminishing,  the  Commissioners  state, 
that  though  there  has  been  much  conflicting 
evidence  on  this  point,  they  '  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  the  supply  of 
fish  is  increasing,  and  that  it  admits  of  pro- 
gressive increase.'  This  is  encouraging,  and 
is,  we  think,  fairly  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  supply  of  fish  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  Thus  *  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  the 
north-east  coast  of  England  yielded  a  mea- 
gre inshore  fishing,  while  in  the  following 


year  we  found,'  say  the  Commissioners,  *  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  haddock-fi^h. 
ing  had  been  one  of  the  best  ever  known. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  the  inshore  fish- 
ing was  unproductive  in  1863,  that  carried 
on  by  the  decked  vessels  farther  to  sea  was 
yielding  an  abundant  supply.'  It  is  import- 
ant to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  for  fluctua- 
tions are  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  decline. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining,  even 
approximately,  the  annual  yield  of  fish  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  statistics  of  the  Northern 
herring  fishery,  collected  by  the  Scotch  Fish- 
ery Board.  The  only  facts  which  the  Com- 
missioners say  they  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain are  returns  of  the  .fish  traffic  on  several 
great  lines  of  railway  by  which  the  fish  is 
transported  from  the  fishing  ports  to  the 
markets.  These  show,  on  the  whole,  a 
steadily  progressive  increase  from  year  to 
year.  If  we  look  at  the  apjgregate  supply  of 
fish  conveyed  by  the  North-Eastern,  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
ways, for  the  last  nine  years,  we  find  that  in 
1856  the  weight  in  tonnage  was  11,714 ;  in 
1857,  15,156;  in  1858,  21,615;  in  1859, 
27,440;  in  1860,  27,468;  in  1861,  33,337; 
in  1862, 36,869  ;  in  1863,  37,833  ;  in  1864, 
40,337, — from  which  it  appears  that  within 
the  period  of  nine  years,  '  the  supply  carried 
by  these  lines  of  railway  has  increased  more 
than  threefold.' 

The  annexed  table  shows  a  more  full  re- 
turn for  the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864, 
and  *  embraces  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north,  by  the 
east,  south,  and  west  coasts  of  England,  to 
the  Sol  way  on  the  west,  which  is  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character.' 


Quantity  of  Fish  forwarded  hy  the  undermentioned  Railways. 


RAILWAYa 

1862. 

1863. 

1S64. 

North  British  (Birth  of  Forth  and  adjacent  Ports), 
North  Eastern  (Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  ) 
Lincolnshire  Ports),         ...                  .         .       ' 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, 
Great  Northern  (Great  Grimsby),           .... 
Great  Eastern  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Ports),    . 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  (Part  of  Coast  of  Kent), 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  (Coast  of  Sussex), 
South  Devon                       (      "        Devon), 
West  Cornwall                    (      "        Cornwall),    . 

Midland  (Morecambe  Ba^,  etc.), 

Chester  and  Holyhead  (Carnarvon  and  Dublin),     . 
Preston  and  Wyre  (Fleetwood,  etc.),     .... 

Tona. 
12,292 

28,017 

6,430 

6,270 

42,996 

687 

1,741 

3,162 

1,288 

2,482 

800 

670 

Tons. 

11,507 

23,610 

6,300 

6,221 

61,829 

878 
1,436 
2,802 

707 
2,274 
1,371 

886 

Tons. 
15,088 

23,470 

8,494 
6,343 
66,409 
1,403 
1,937 
3,030 
2,295 
2,056 
1,863 
1,003 

99,724 

108,721 

122,881 

1866. 
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*  This  return  shows,  in  1863,  an  increase  of 
eleven  per  cent  over  1862,  and  in  1864,  of 
twelve  per  cent  over*  1863.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  as  bearing  upon  the  alleged  falling 
off  of  the  take  of  fish  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  where,  instead  of  a  decline,  there  is 
shown  to  be  an  annual  increase  exceeding 
10,000>ns.» 

The  arguments  which  have  been  employed 
in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  our  fish  sup- 
plies are  falling  off,  will  be  considered  in  our 
examination  of  the  second  question  submit- 
ted to  the  investigations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  following  sentence  deserves 
special  notice : — 

"  The  evidence,  where  strongest  in  favour  of 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  yield  of  fish,  was  near- 
ly always  accompanied  by  statements  showing 
a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
and  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing.  And  not  only, 
have  these  numbers  uniformly  increased,  but 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
each  fishing-line  and  the  number  of  hooks  upon 
it,  in  the  length  and  depth  of  the  nets,  and  in 
the  size  and  sea-going  qualities  of  the  boats. 
The  machinery  for  fishing  has  been  increased 
in  efiSciency,  while  in  proportion  to  that  effi- 
ciency, the  cost  of  working  it  is  actually  di- 
minished/'— Report^  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  food 
supplied  by  the  sea  is  the  herring  fishery, 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  in 
this  case  also  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  herrings  are  becoming  scarce. 
It  is  quite  true  that  fluctuations  are  felt  both 
on  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts,  but,  as 
was  said  before,  fluctuations  are  no  indica- 
tion of  decline.  So  plentiful  sometimes  are 
the  herrings  off  the  coast  near  Scarborough, 
'  that  700  to  800  tons  are  said  to  be  sent 
thence  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by 
railway  in  a  single  day.  From  Lowestoft 
vast  quantities  are  distributed  in  a  fresh 
state  among  the  manufacturing  towns  during 
the  period  of  the  fishery,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  taking  the  largest  share.  At 
Yarmouth,  where  from  3000  to  4000  men 
are  engaged  in  the  autumn  herring  fishery, 
the  take  of  1862  and  1863  was  better  than 
had  been  known  for  twenty  years.  Nor  is 
the  benefit  confined  to  our  own  country. 
The  French  boats  follow  the  herring  on  the 
British  coasts  in  large  and  increasing  num- 
bers, and  the  Dutch  herrings,  which  are  so 
much  prized  in  the  Continental  markets,  are 
most  caught  within  sight  of  the  English 
shores.'  The  small  and  uncertain  business 
which  the  herring  fishermen  at  Howth  began 
with  some  six<  or  eight  years  ago,  realized 
last  year  a  gross  produce  of  £94,000.  At 
certain  times,  we  are  told,  the  sea  literally 
teems  with  herrings,  and  the  state  of  the 


weather,  or  the  restrictions  enforced  by  ca- 
pricious legislation,  are  often  the  only  causes 
of  a  temporary  failure  in  the  catch.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity 
of  this  fish,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  '  the 
weight  of  herrings  annually  caught  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  that  of  all  other  sea-fish 
together.'  When  we  consider  how  impor- 
tant an  article  of  nutritious  diet  the  herring 
is  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population, 
we  can  appreciate  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
Commissioners  have  arrived,  that  the  supply 
is  fairly  equal  to  the  demand. 

It  is  curious  to  read  of  the  effects  which 
the  extension  of  railway  communication  has 
had  in  altering  and  unsettling  the  old  con- 
ditions of  the  business.  Formerly  the  con- 
sumption offish  was  principally  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  or  neighbouring  people  of 
the  towns  on  the  coasts.  Now,  owing  to 
facilities  of  expeditious  transmission  of  fish 
by  m^ans  of  our  numerous  railways,  *  there 
is  not  a  considerable  town  in  any  part  of  this 
country  which  has  not  a  regular  supply  of 
fresh  fish.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  is 
to  increase  the  price  in  the  fishing  towns, 
and  neighbourhoods  which  had  previously  the 
command  of  the  supply,  while  any  general 
rise  of  price  is,  on  the  other  hand,  checked 
by  new  fishing  stations  being  brought  within 
the  range  of  supply.  It  has  thus  been  found 
that  the  new  demand  arising  from  railway 
access  to  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  is 
to  a  great  extent  met  by  supplies  from  fish- 
ing ports  which  were  formerly  comparative- 
ly isolated.  The  result  is  a  greater  equality 
of  price,  and  no  material  advance  in  the  cost 
of  the  coarser  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  most 
abundant,  and  are  mostly  consumed  by  the 
less  wealthy  class  of  the  people.'  The 
Commissioners  give  two  tables,  showing  the 
retail  prices  of  different  sorts  of  fish  in  the 
markets  of  Manchester  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  since  1856,  from  which  it  appears  that 
at  Manchester  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
price  offish  has  undergone  very  little  change, 
while  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  every  kind  of 
fish,  excepting  crabs  and  lobsters,  has  doubled 
in  price  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years. 
*The  reason  is  obvious.  The  dwellers  on 
the  sea-coast  have  now  no  longer  a  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  fish  caught  on  their  shores, 
they  must  share  it  with  the  great  towns  of 
the  interior,  to  which  railway  facilities  are 
every  year  affording  readier  and  cheaper 
access,  and  with  which  the  telegraph  places 
the  fifrh-dealers  in  instant  communication.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  population 
of  this  country  is  at  present  more  ichthy- 
ophagous than  it  was  before  the  introduction 
of  railways.  Formerly  eaters  of  unsalted 
fish  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  people  of 
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tbe  ooasts,  now  fresh  herrings  and  mackerel 
are  bought  by  the  whole  inland  population. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Report  is 
interesting,  as  showing  how  a  word,  original- 
ly applied  in  a  certain  definite  sense,  some* 
times  continues  to  be  used,  though  with 
altered  meaning,  after  ciroumstances  have 
changed  its  first  signification : — 

*0n  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  in  the 
London  fish-market,  the  trade  divide  the  fish 
into  two  classes,  ^' prime  and  offal/^  The 
** prime"  comprise  sole,  turbot,  brill,  and  cod. 
The  "offal"  are  chiefly  haddock,  plaice,  and 
whiting.  The  term  "offar'  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  fish, 
and  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  market,  were 
much  more  limited  than  at  present;  and  when 
it  was  therefore  often  found  neoessaiy  to  throw 
overboard  much  of  the  less  valuable  description 
which  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  transport,  Tlie 
use  of  the  word  "offal"  is  continued  to  the 
present  day,  but  it  may  now  ])e  held  to  signify 
the  more  plentiful  and  lower-priced  class  of  fish 
which  finds  its  way  in  greatest  abundance  to 
the  large  towns.  There  has  been  little  increase 
in  the  price  of  plaice,  but  haddocks,  which  in 
former  times  were  often  thrown  overboard  when 
the  take  was  great,  are  now  used  in  two  ways, 
either  fresh  or  smoked ;  and  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose have  been  in  great  demand  at  an  increased 
price.' 

The  great  benefits  which  railway  com- 
munication has  conferred  upon  tbe  com- 
munity, in  affording  them  the  means  of 
obtaining  wholesome  fish,  which,  previous 
to  the  fiicilities  of  ready  transport  by  this 
method  of  locomotion,  were  actually  thrown 
away,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  remarks 
of  one  of  the  largest  salesmen  in  Billings- 
gate :— 

*  We  could  not  get  our  fish  to  market  with 
the  same  facility  that  we  do  now.  Then  it  was 
not  unusual  to  throw,  on  an  average,  one-half 
the  produce  of  the  voyage  away  before  we  came 
home. 

*  1 2, 661 .  What  proportion  do  you  throw  away 
now? — We  don't  throw  away  a  fish's  eye  now. 

'  12,662.  Are  none  thrown  away  at  all? — No ; 
some  of  our  baskets  may  only  fetch  ^s.,  whilst 
others  will  fetch  £3  or  £4.  We  have  food  for 
the  poor  and  food  for  the  rich.' 

It  appears  that  the  proportion  of  prime 
and  offal  fish  caught  by  the  trawl  varies 
considerably ;  but  that  on  the  average  there 
is  one-fourth  of  the  prime,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  offal.  Soles  seem  to  be  the  most 
highly  prized  of  the  prime  fish,  and  are 
more  eaten  in  London  than  any  other  kind. 
Our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  appear  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  during  the  summer  a  considerable  sup- 
ply from  the  London  fish-market  is  sent  daily 
to  Paris. 


Notwithstanding  the  vast  resources  of  the 
sea,  the  various  successful  methods  of  catch- 
ing its  finny  inhabitants,  and  the  ready  means 
of  their  transmission  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, it  cannot  be  said  that  fish,  for  the  most 
part,  is  any  thiog  but  a  dear  article  of  food. 
This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  which  the  retail  dealers  ask. 
Xhe  fisherman  gets  about  £7  a  ton  for  bis 
fish,  prime  and  offal  together.  He  receives 
lingsgate  market,  while  tbe  buyer  is  charged 
for  prime  fish  3d.  to  4d.  a  pound  in  tbe  Bil- 
ls., Is.  8d.,  and  Is.  6d.  a  pound  by  the  re- 
tailer. 

The  Commissioners  surest  Hhat  some 
check  should  be  put  upon  this  extravagant 
rate  of  profit,  by  a  daily  return,  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  and  signed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  market,  of  the  wholesale  prices  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fish  sold  in  Billings- 
gate.' 

Fishermen  are  for  the  most  part  a  pros- 
perous class  of  men,  and  a  great  change  for 
the  better  has  happened  to  them  since  the 
Committee  of  the  Hous^  of  Commons  in- 
quired into  the  state  of  tbe  sea-fisheries  in 
1833.    At  that  time 

'  the  Committee  reported  that  the  fisheries  in 
the  British  Channel  had  been  in  a  dectining 
state  since  the  Peace  of  1815 ;  that  capital  em- 
ployed in  them  yielded  no  profit;  that  the 
numbers  of  boats  and  men  were  decreasing; 
and  that  the  fishermen  and  their  families  were 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  on  the 
poor-rates  for  support.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  fisheries  are  now  in  a  very  different 
condition.  The  capital  employed  yields  a  satis- 
factory return.  The  boats  are  every  year  in- 
creasing both  in  numbers  and  size ;  and  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  the  poor-rate  for  their 
support,  we  do  not  think  that  any  class  of  our 
labouring  population  are  now  in  more  comfort- 
able circumstances  than  the  British  fishermen. 
Their  numbers,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports, 
have  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  twenty 
years, — ^a  progressive  ratio  of  increase  indicat- 
ing a  degree  of  prosperity  probably  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  class  of  our  population.' 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this 
general  prosperity  of  fishermen — (1.)  Tbe 
men  engaged  in  the  oyster-fisheries  in  the 
bays  and  shallow  waters  along  the  coast 
were  everywhere  represented  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this 
esteemed  mollusc.  (2.)  The  evidence  and 
statistics  of  the  Irish  sea-fisheries  also  repre- 
sent a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  boats 
and  men  employed  along  the  coast.  On  those 
two  points  the  Commissioners  write — 

(1.)  *In  many  places  the  oysters  have 
within  the  last  three  years  almost  entirely 
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disappeared.  The  valuable  oyster-fisheries 
off  Jersey,  which  between  the  years  1855  and 
1860  gave  an  annual  return  of  from  £30,- 
000  to  £40,000,  have  during  the  last  three 
years  produced  from  £8000  to  £4000  a 
year  only.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Thames 
the  greatest  scarcity  prevails,  and  the  price 
of  the  native  oyster  has  more  than  trebled 
during  the  last  fpur  years.  It  has,  however, 
been  conclusively  proved  to  us  that  this 
scarcity  is  due  to  a  succession  of  bad  breed- 
ing-seasons for  the  oysters,  for  which  no 
well-ascertained  cause  can  be  assigned.  In 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames  there  has  been 
no  general  good  breed  of  oysters,  either  in 
public  or  private  beds,  since  the  year  1858.' 

(2.)  With  respect  to  the  Irish  sea-fish- 
eries, the  Commissioners  report  that  the 
returns  show  a  diminution  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  10,583  boats  and  52,127 
men.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  in 
this  case  that  a  large  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  fishing  off  the  Irish  coast  are  not 
*  fishermen,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.' 
The  great  majority  of  boats  under  fifteen 
tons  'belong  to  small  farmers  along  tbd 
coast,  who,  though  reckoned  in  the  return, 
are  only  occasionally  engaged  in  fishing,  and 
do  not  send  away  regular  supplies  of  fish  to 
the  market.  What  they  take  is  hawked 
about  the  country  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

Sir  James  Dombain,  for  many  years  In- 
spector-General of  the  Coast-Guard,  gives 
the  following  evidence  on  this  point: — 

*  87, 844.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  fishing 
population,  what  proportion  of  the  so-called 
fishing  population  are  real  fishermen,  who  live' 
by  fishing? — Very  few  indeed.  At  the  same 
time,  at  places  such  as  Waterford,  Dungarvan, 
and  Kinsale,  there  are  people  that  live  entirely 
by  fishing;  but  almost  all  the  rest  are  fisher- 
men and  farmers,  and  probably  at  the  very  time 
they  would  have  more  chance  of  success  than 
at  another,  they  are  mostly  attending  to  their 
fimas.' 

The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
the  great  decline  in  the  number  of  the  fisher- 
men is  wholly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  Fam- 
ine of  1848  and  the  subsequent  emigration. 
4t  might  have  been  anticipated,'  they  say, 
^that  during  the  famine  the  fishermen  at 
least  would  be  secure  from  its'  effects,  and 
would  not  only  have  plenty  of  food  them- 
selves, but  would  be  tiie  means  of  averting 
starvation  from  others.  But  such  was  not 
the  case :  it  was  found  that  the  people  would 
not  live  wholly  on  fish,  nor  would  they  out 
of  the  small  means  remaining  to  them  buy 
fish  in  preference  to  meal  or  potatoes ;  the 
fishermen,  therefore,  suffered  not  only  from 
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the  loss  of  their  own  crops  of  potatoes,  but 
from  want  of  market  for  their  fish.  They 
shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  sufferings  of 
the  famine ;  and  as  most  of  them  became 
physically  inpapable  of  going  to  sea,  it  was 
frequently  found  that  men  were  starving, 
while  fish  were  in  abundance  on  the  coast. 
In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  fishing  populap 
tion  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  depres- 
sion and  ruin  caused  by  the  famine;  and  the 
subsequent  emigration,  by  taking  off  the 
youngest  and  ablest  of  the  fishermen,  and 
leaving  behind  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the 
incompetent,  has  still  further  operated,  not 
only  in  reducing  the  numbers,  but  in  lower- 
ing the  average  condition  of  those  who  re- 
main behind.' 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
lamentable  state  of  things.  The  herring 
fishery  of  Howth  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant business  showing  enterprise  and 
activity ;  Dublin  trawlers  are  thriving,  as 
are  those  of  Dingle  Bay  ;  while  the  oyster* 
banks  at  Arklow,  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  yielding  good  supplies. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  doubt  that, 
with  greater  enterprise,  skill,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  capital,  a  greatly  increased  supply 
of  fish  might  be  produced  from  the  seas 
around  Ireland;  at  the  same  time,  they 
assert  that  the  '  mine  of  wealth,'  so  often 
referred  to  by  the  witnesses  they  exam- 
ined, as  existing  in  an  undeveloped  state  off 
the  west  and  south  coast,  may  be  a  reality 
or  not;  but,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the 
coast,  the  frequent  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  great  depth  of  water,  and  the  total  want 
of  shelter  outside  a  few  bays  and  inlets,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  local  fishermen  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  fish- 
ing, they  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  an- 
ticipations are  little  likely  to  be  realized. 

The  Commissioners  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  consumption  of  trawled 
fish  by  the  inhabitants  of  London — taking 
no  account  of  the  vast  quantities  of  herrings, 
sprats,  shell  fish,  and  other  fish  supplied  by 
other  modes  of  fishing, — and  calculate  that 
about  80,000  tons  are  eaten  every  year ; 
being  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  beef 
annually  consumed  in  London.  ^  But  the 
price  is  very  different.  The  fisherman  re- 
ceives, on  an  average,  little  over  £7  a  ton 
for  bis  fish,  prime  and  offal  together — the 
farmer  is  readily  paid  for  his  beef,  not  less 
than  £60  a  ton.'  This  part  of  the  Report 
ooncludes  with  the  following  suggestive  and 
instructive  remarks : — 

'The  evidence  we  have  taken,  coupled  with 
the  increasing  scarcity  and  high  price  of  butch- 
er's meat,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
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a  great  field  for  profitable  enterprise  is  open 
for  the  application  of  increased  capital  and  skill 
to  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Within  the  last  two  years  a  single  London 
company  have  increased  their  fishing  fleet  by 
ten  sailing  and  two  steam  vessels,  and  are  now 
building  two  more  steamers.  The  same  course 
is  being  followed  by  others,  and  though  by  such 
means  the  supply  of  fish  to  Billingsgate  is 
constantly  increasing,  it  fails  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand.  The  well-known  fishing-grounds 
in  the  North  Sea  are  even  yet  only  partially 
fished.  The  Dogger  Bank,  which  has  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles,  and  is  most 
prolific  of  fish,  is  to  a  great  extent  unworked 
by  .the  trawlers,  and  new  grounds  are  still 
being  discovered  where  fish  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Between  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent the  average  depth  of  the  German  Ocean 
is  90  feet.  One-fifth  of  it  is  occupied  by  banks 
which  are  always  being  added  to  oy  the  muddy 
deposits  of  the  rivers  of  both  countries.  In 
extent  they  are  equal  to  the  superficial  area 
of  Ireland.  To  these  banks  the  animals  of  the 
ocean  chiefly  resort,  and  this  great  and  pro> 
lific  field  is  free  to  the  industry  of  alL 

^  The  produce  of  the  sea  around  our  coasts 
bears  a  far  higher  proportion  to  that  of  the 
land  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  most 
frequented  fishing-grounds  are  much  more  pro- 
lific of  food  than  the  same  extent  of  the  richest 
land.  Once  in  the  year  an  acre  of  good  land, 
carefully  tilled,  produces  a  ton  of  com,  or  two 
or  three  cwt.  of  meat  or  cheese.  The  same 
area  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  the  best  fish- 
ing-grounds, yields  a  greater  weight  of  food  to 
the  persevering  fisherman  every  week  in  the 
year.  Five  vessels  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  in  a  single  night's  fishing,  brought  in 
17  tons'  weight  of  fish, — an  amount  of  whole- 
some food  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  fifty  cattle 
or  300  sheep.  The  ground  which  these  vessels 
covered  during  the  night's  fishing  could  not 
have  exceeded  an  area  of  fifty  acres. 

^  When  we  consider  the  amount  of  care  that 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  national  SQcieties  which  are 
established  for  promoting  it,  and  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  engineering  skill  which  have 
been  enlisted  in  its  aid,  it  seems  strange  that 
Uie  sea-fisheries  have  hitherto  attracted"  so 
little  of  the  public  attention.  There  are  few 
means  of  enterprise  that  present  better  chances 
of  profit  than  our  sea-fisheries,  and  no  object 
of  greater  utility  could  be  named  than  the  de- 
velopment of  enterprise,  skill,  and  mechanical 
ingenuity,  which  might  be  elicited  by  the  peri- 
odical exhibitions  and  publications  of  an  influ- 
ential society  specially  devoted  to  the  British 
fisheries.'  * 

Upon  the  second  question  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  Commissioners, 
namely,  whether  any  *  of  the  methods  of 
catching  fish  in  use  in  the  sea-fisheries,  in* 


*  With  great  satisfaction  we  see  that  a  great  Fish 
Congress  is  about  to  be  held  at  ATcachon.  Mr. 
James  Caird,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  Royal  CommiBsion- 
ers,  19,  we  believe,  the  originator  of  this  capital  idea. 


Tolves  a  wasteful  destruction  of  fish  or 
spawn,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  probable  that 
any  legislative  restriction  upon  such  nieth. 
ods  of  fishing  would  result  id  an  increase 
on  the  supply  of  fish,'  an  inimense  quantity 
of  evidence  of  a  oonflioting  character  bu 
been  brought  forward ;  the  Gommissionen 
yery  properly  considering  it  their  dutj  to 
encourage  the  complainant  to  state  their 
views  fully,  so  as  to  sifb  out  by  careful  and 
varied  questioning*  the  amount  of  truth  con- 
tained in  their  multitudinous  allegations. 
The  complaints  were  found  for  the  most 
part  to  have  been  made  against  one  class 
of  fii^hermen  by  others,  *  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  conceived  themselves  to  be  un- 
justly injured  in  their  most  important  inter- 
ests,' and  as  they  have  been  rebutted  by 
persons  whose  means  of  living  largely  or 
wholly  depend  upon  their  power  to  con. 
tinue  the  alleged  wrongful  practices,  it  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  so  far  as 
it  records  merely  personal  convictions  and 
assertions  that  can  be  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  that  it  is  of  the  most  cooflicting 
character.  Not  that  fishermen  are  more 
untruthful  than  other  classes;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Commissioners  fully  aoknowledjie 
the  frankness  with  which  they  gave  their 
evidence,  and  the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  they  stated  their  views,  but  they  arc 
as  a  class  *  exceedingly  unobservant  of  any- 
thing about  fish  which  is  not  absolutely 
forced  upon  them  by  their  daily  avocations; 
and  they  are  consequently  not  only  prone 
to  adopt  every  belief,  however  ill  founded, 
which  seems  to  tell  in  their  own  favor,  but 
they  are  disposed  to  depreciate  the  present 
in  comparison  with  the  past.' 

The  task  of  arriving  at  the  truth  amid*o 
many  contradictory  assertions*  must  have 
been  by  no  nieans  an  easy  one,  and  very 
great  credit,  we  must  say,  is  due  to  in^ 
Commissioners  for  the  ability,  diligen<»« 
and  fairness  which  they  have  displayed  in 
the  investigation  of  this  matter.  The  broad 
principle  by  which  they  were  guided  to  their 
verdict  was,  that  (apart  from  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  by  international  law  or  by 
special  treaties)  the  produce  of  the  sea  w 
the  property  of  the  people  in  common ;  o^^ 
that  methods  of  fishing  are  fitting  subjects 
for  legislation  only  so  far  as  such  legislation 
can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  secure  tn« 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  whole 
nation  from  the  sea-fisheries,  either  by  s'^P' 
pressing  wasteful  and  uselessly  destructive 
modes  of  fishing,  or  by  removing  legislative 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  improved  modes  o 
(ishing,  or  by  preserving  peace  and  order 
among  fi;»hermen. 

The  complaints  against  methods  of  taking 
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fish   are  classified  by  the   Commissioners 
under  the  following  two  heads : — 

'  1.  Complaints  that  a  giyen  mode  of  fishing 
is  wasteful,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  fish  permanently. 

*  2.  Complaints  that  a  given  mode  of  fishing 
interferes  with  the  lawful  occupations  of  fish- 
ermen of  another  class,  or  of  other  persons.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  series  of  com- 
plaints, three  distinct  issues  have  been  con- 
sidered : 

'  a.  Does  the  alleged  waste  take  place,  and 
to  what  extent  ? 

*  h.  Can  the  waste  which  occurs  be  shown 
to  hare  affected  the  supply  of  fish  ? 

'  e.  If  waste  has  occurred  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  affect  the  supply  of  fish,  how  &r  is  it 
desirable  to  inteffere  by  direct  legislation,  and 
how  far  is  it  better  to  resort  to  natural  checks  ?' 

As  regards  the  second  series  it  was  nec- 
essary to  inquire — 

*  a.  Does  the  alleged  interference  occur,  and 
to  what  extent? 

*  b.  If  the  interference  occurs,  does  the  pub- 
lic interest  require  the  intervention   of  the 

State?' 

Under  category  1,  beam-trawling  in  the 
open  sea,  all  kinds  of  sweep-net  fishing 
(beam-trawling,  shrimping,  seining,  circle- 
net  fishing),  and  fishing  with  smali-meshed 
nets  and  weirs  in  bays  and  estuaries,  have 
been  objected  to.  And  first,  as  to  oeam- 
trawling,  *  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
modes  of  the  sea-fisheries,  whether  we  regard 
the  number  of  the  men  employed,  the  capital 
invested  in  vessels  and  gear,  or  the  produce 
offered  to  the  consumer/  Not  fewer  than 
955  sail  of  trawlers,  taking  account  only  of 
the  Thames,  Yarmouth,  the  Humber,  Rams- 
gate,  Brixham,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Fleet- 
wood, and  Dublin,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  minor  ports,  vessels  of  be- 
tween 40  and  60  tons,  are  employed  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  Channel,  and  St.  George's 
Channel.  These  trawling  vessels  are 
manned  by  at  least  5000  men,  and  repre- 
sent a  capital  of,  at  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate, £1,000,000;  they  supply  the  market 
daily  with,  perhaps,  about  300  tons  of  fish, 
valued  at  from  £1500  to  £2000. 

8ome  idea  of  the  extensive  business  of 
the  trawl-fishing  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Tact  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  single 
tish-salesman  and  trawl -owner  to  pay  be- 
tween £2000  and  £3000  a  year  for  ice  in 
which  to  preserve  his  fish ! 

Bilt  the  importance  of  trawling,  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  markets,  is  very 
clearly  seen  by  the  evidence  given  at  Bil- 
lingsgate,   by  a   fish-salesman,    who    had 


twenty.six  years'  experience,  and  was  the 
owner  of  thirty-five  trawlers : — 

'  12,637*  In  what  proportion  is  the  London 
market  supplied  with  haddocks  caught  bv  the 
trawl  and  caught  by  the  hook  ? — I  should  say 
ninety*nine  to  one.  Where  there  is  one  had- 
dock that  comes  to  the  market  fi^m  the  hook, 
there  are  more  than  ninety-nine  brought  by 
the  trawlers. 

'12,638.  Supposing  that  it  might  be  consid- 
ered a  proper  thing  to  put  an  end  to  trawl-fish- 
ing altogether,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  fish  to  the  I^ndon 
market  ? — ^There  would  scarcely  be  any  at  all. 
There  would  be  no  flat  fish  whatever.  I  have 
had  26  years'  experience  now,  and  never  more 
than  one  turbot  came  to  me  that  had  been 
caught  by  the  hook,  and  that  was  last  winter. 

'  12, 689.  Then  there  would  be  an  end  of  turbot 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

*  12,640.  How  would  it  be  with  regard  to 
soles  ? — ^There  would  be  none  whatever.  They 
could  not  catch  any  with  the  hook. 

'  12,641.  What  other  fish  would  the  London 
market  also  be  deprived  of  if  trawling  were 
put  an  end  to? — ^There  would  be  no  turbot, 
brill,  plaice,  and  various  other  kind  of  fish  that 
might  be  mentioned.* 

The  same  witness  testified  that  about  100 
tons  a. week  were  purchased  by  himself 
alone  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
the  whole  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
trawl,  with. the  exception  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  tons  of  codfish  caught  by  line-fishing, 
and  that  if  trawling  were  done  away  with 
there  would  not  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  fish 
which  is  at  present  supplied  to  the  London 
market. 

These  remarks  are  sufiident  to  show  the 
extreme  importance  6f  trawling  as  a  mode 
of  taking  fish,  and  what  an  injury  the  whole 
community  would  sustain  if  legislative  en- 
actments were  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  the  objections  alleged  against 
trawl-fishmg,  and  then  estimate  the  value 
of  the  evidence  adduced. 

Trawling  is  alleged  to  be  a  wasteful  and 
destructive  mode  of  fishing — 

1.  Because  the  whole,  or  the  majority,  of 
the  fish  brought  up  by  the  trawl  are  dead, 
and  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unwholesome, 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food. 

2.  Because  the  beam  and  net  dragging 
along  the  sea  bottom  tear  up  or  destroy  the 
spawn  of  fish. 

3.  Because  the  net  brings  up  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  the  fry  of  fish,  or  offish  so  small  as 
to  be  unsaleable,  which  is  all  thrown  back 
dead  into  the  water. 

4.  Because  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
effects  of  trawling  all  the  grounds  over 
which  the  trawlers  work  are  becoming 
rapidly  exhausted  ;  so  that  not  only  are  line 
fishermen  unable  to  obtain  any  fish  there, 
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but  the  trawlers  themselves  are  obliged  to 
seek  other  localities,  and  are  in  fact  becom- 
ing rapidly  ruined. 

Upon  these  objections  the  Ck)nimissioners 
report : — 

^  1.  The  assertion  that  trawled  fish  is  always 
or  commonly  brought  up,  not  only  dead,  but  so 
much  damaged  as  to  bo  unwholesome  and  unfit 
for  human  food,  has  been  made,  and  strongly 
persisted  in,  by  several  witnesses ;  but  we  feel 
bound  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  state- 
ment is  incorrect,  and  indeed  absurd. 

^  That  such  is  the  case  is  abundantly  proved, 
not  only  by  the  direct  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  forward,  but  by  very  simple  considera- 
tions. It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
soles  and  turbots  which  are  so  largely  consum- 
ed in  London,  and  for  which  so  good  a  price 
•  is  paid,  are  damaged  and  unwholesome  fish ; 
and  yet  the  evidence  of  the  fish-merchants  and 
salesmen  of  Billingsgate,  just  now  quoted,  dis- 
tinctly proves  that  these  fish  are  supplied  by 
the  trawl.  Still  less  is  it  consistent  with  pro- 
bability that  a  million  of  money  should  have 
been  invested  in  a  business  which  supplies  the 
public  only  with  a  damaged  and  unwholesome 
article. 

^  The  fact  is  that  in  fine  weather,  and  when 
the  trawl  is  not  down  too  long,  the  whole,  or 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fish  taken 
up,  come  up  alive,  and  perfectly  uninjured.  In 
bad  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  when  several 
hours  of  hard  toil  may  be  spent  in  getting  the 
trawl  on  board,  and  its  contents  are  exposed  to 
much  washing  about  by  the  sea ;  or  when  the 
trawl  becomes  too  full  from  the  great  abund- 
ance of  fish,  or  when  it  takes  in  stones  or  other 
rubbish,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fish  may 
be  injured  and  rendered  unsaleable. 

*  No  evidence  has  been  brought  before  us  suf- 
ficienuto  prove  that  the  amount  of  waste  thus 
accruing  is  appreciably  greater  than  that  which 
is  incidental  to  other  modes  of  fishing,  from 
similar  or  different  causes. 

^  2.  The  statement  that  the  beam  and  the  net 
of  the  trawl  dragging  along  the  groimd  tear  up 
and  destroy  the  spawn  of  fish,  has  not  been 
justified  by  the  evidence  adduced.'  Many  of 
the  unhesitating  assertions  which  have  been 
made  before  us  on  this  head,  in  fact,  are  only 
intelligible  upon  the  supposition  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  ignorant  of  the  real  mode  of  work- 
ing of  the  trawl-net,  and  of  the  true  nature  of 
many  of  the  substances  brought  up  by  it. 

*  Those,  for  example,  who  have  enlarged  upon 
the  crushing  of  the  spawn  by  the  beam  and 
head-irons,  would  seem  to  have  forgotten,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  large  portion  of 'the  weight 
of  these  parts  of  the  trawl  is  taken  away  by 
its  immersion  in  water;  secondly,  that  the 
bead-irons  are  contrived  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  the  beam  off  the  bottom ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  trawler  to. 
give  the  trawl  as  little  hold  of  the  bottom  as  is 
consistent  with  its  keeping  there ;  that  his  ob- 
ject is,  in  fiEict,  to  sweep  and  not  to  dredge  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

^  We  have  sought  in  vain  for  proof  that  the 
trawl  bripgs  up  and  destroys  the  spawn  of  fish. 


The  fact  has  been  absolutely  denied  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  trawlers ;  and 
careful  qu^tioning  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
professed  to  be  cognisant  of  it  has  in  all  cases 
shown  either  that  they  spoke  from  hearsay,  or 
that  by  "  spawn''  they  meant  the  fiy  of  fish ; 
or  most  usually  that,  as  is  very  common 
with  sailors,  they  called  eggs  of  squids,  jelly- 
fishes,  zoophytes,  ascidians,  and  in  fact  all  soft 
and  gelatinous-looking  animals  of  the  sea, 
which  have  nothing  t^  do  with  fish,  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "  spawn."  We  therefore  consider 
the  second  allegation  like  the  first,  to  be  with- 
out foundation. 

*•  3.  It  would  appear  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  small  and  inferior  fish  is  very  generally 
brought  up  in  the  trawl-net ;  the  proportion  of 
such  fish  to  the  whole  take  varying  within  veiy 
wide  limits,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  the  trawling 
takes  place.  In  shallow  water,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  the  proportion  would  appear  to 
be  greater  than  it  is  in  deep  water.  The  great- 
est opponents  of  trawling  do  not  assert  that 
more  than  half  the  fish  is  thus  small  and  in- 
Tenor  ;  its  supporters  usually  admit  a  propor- 
tion of  one-twentieth  to  a  third  in  weight  of 
the  whole.  With  respect  to  what  becomes  of 
this  small  and  inferior  fish,  it  would  appear 
that,  according  to  circumstances,  it  may  be 
thrown  overboard  or  sold  to  the  poorer  classes. 

*  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  small  fish 
thus  taken  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
larger  dimensions,  upon  the  catch  of  which  the 
profits  of  the  trawlers  depend,  so  that  the]r 
themselves  should  be  the  first  to  feel  any  in- 
jury to  the  supply  of  fish  which  might  result 
from  the  kind  of  waste  now  considered.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  alleged  that 
ling,  cod,  and  conger,  in  which  the  line-fisher- 
men are  so  largely  interested,  or  mackerels, 
pilchards,  or  herrings,  upon  which  seine  and 
drift  fishermen  depend,  are  caught  by  the 
trawl  in  an  immature  and  uneatable  condition. 

^  Whiting  and  haddocks  of  small  size,  though 
marketable,  are  taken  by  the  trawl ;  but  fish 
of  similar  dimensions  are  also  captured  by  the 
liners,  against  whom,  indeed,  the  charge  of  tak- 
ing immature  cod  has  been  especially  brought. 

'  4.  What  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  al- 
legation that  the  trawlers  permanently  exhaust 
the  grounds  over  wnich  they  work,  and  that 
consequently  they  not  only  ruin  the  line-fish- 
ermen who  fish  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  are 
necessitated  to  seek  new  localities  if  they  would 
not  be  ruined  themselves,  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  attention  to  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  trawling  in 
the  seas  which  wash  the  three  shores  of  £ng- 
land,  commencing  with  the  Channel  The 
Plymouth  trawlers  work  now,  as  they  have 
always  done,  over  an  area  of  the  sea-bottom 
about  21  miles  long  by  9  miles  broad,  all  the  year 
round.  Forty  prears  ago  about  thirty  vessels 
were  occupied  m  this  way.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  sixty-four  vessels  trawling  over 
the  same  area,  and  the  tonnage  of  each  of  these 
is  double  that  of  the  smacks  formerly  employed. 
The  tonnage,  and  consequently  the  capital  in- 
vested, have  therefore  quadrupled  in  less  than 
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half-a-century.  At  the  same  time  the  take  of 
fish  is  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  half-a-ton 
per  diem  for  each  vessel.  Off  Brixham,  trawl- 
ing has  been  carrried  on  for  the  last  century, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  vessels  fishing 
over  a  limited  area.  The  smacks  are  nearly 
one-half  larger  than  they  were  formerly,  and 
50  per  cent,  more  numerous.^ 

That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  mode  of  fishing  is 
carried  on,  let  us  fancy  ourselves  on  board 
one  of  the  deep-sea  Northern  trawlers  hail- 
ing from  Grimsby.  The  fleet,  about  seventy 
in  number,  is  just  preparing  for  a  start; 
the  dark  sails  are  flapping  against  the  booms. 
The  anchor  of  our  craft,  a  cutter-rigged 
Torbay-man,*  is  being  heaved  up,  the  ope- 
ration being,  of  course,  accompanied  by  the 
well  known  chorus  of  '  Ho,  heave  ye  ho !' 
repeated  at  regular  intervals,  which,  when 
mellowed  by  distance,  falls  like  music  on 
the  ear.  Our  smack  is  manned  by  five 
bands,  the  master,  two  strong  men,  and  the 
same  number  of  stout  apprentice  youths, 
and  we  are  bound  towards  the  great  Silver 
Pits,  a  much-freqnented  trawl ing-ground  to 
the  south  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  about 
forty  miles  from  Grimsby,  where  are  soles 
and  haddocks  in  abundance,  besides  turbot, 
brill,  and  other  flat  fish.  While  our  vessel 
is  making  rapid  way  over  the  dark  sea  let 
us  notice  the  dHierent  parts  of  the  trawl-net, 
before  it  is  lowered  into  the  deep,  ^  bearing 
destruction,'  as  Homer  would  say,  *  to  the 
raw-devouring  fishes.'  We  see  that  the 
trawl  is  a  purse-shaped  net  between  sixty 
and  seventy  feet  long,  being  about  forty 
feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  gradually  di- 
minishing to  four  or  fi^Q  feet  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  smaller  end  of  the  net, 
or  'cod,'  as  it  is  technically  termed.  This 
narrow  part  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and  is 
closed  at  the  extremity  by  a  draw-rope. 
The  net  is  kept  open  at  its  broad  mouth  by 
a  wooden  beam,  which  is  fixed  upon  two 
upright  iron  frames  three  fetft  high,  one  at 
each  end  ;  these  are  6alled  the  'trawl-heads.' 
The  bottom  part  of  the  *  trawl-head  '  is  flat, 
to  rest  upon  the  ground.  The  under  side 
of  the  net  corresponds  to  the  back,  except- 
ing at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  curved  deeply 
inwards ;  along  this  portion  runs  the  'ground- 
rope,'  extending  from  one  trawl-head  to  an- 
other; when  the  net  is  on  the  ground,  this 
rope  rests  upon  the  bottom.  The  net  has 
pockets,  one  on  each  side ;  they  are  formed 


*  This  term  is  generally  in  use  to*  designate  all 
those  fishing-smacks  built  on  principles  first  intro- 
duced firom  the  west  of  England.  See  some  inter- 
esting chapters  on  deep-sea  trawling,  in  Land  and 
Water, 


by  lacing  together  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  from  near  its  mouth,  their  openings 
facing  th^  cod  end.  To  each  trawl-head  is 
attached  a  stout  rope  or  '  bridle,'  about  fif- 
teen fathoms  long ;  these  are  fastened  to  the 
'  warp '  by  a  shackle ;  this  warp  is  about 
150  fathoms  long,  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist, 
and  immensely  strong ;  it  is  the  rope  by 
which  the  net  is  drawn  or  towed  by  the  ves- 
sel. The  meshes  are  of  various  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  four  inches  square  near  the  mouth 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square  in  the  cod. 
This  portion  of  the  net  is  protected  on  its 
under  side  by  pieces  of  old  worn-out  nets, 
called  *  rubbing-pieces ;'  the  upper  part  is  of 
strong  Manilla  twine,  so  as  to  give  it  buoy- 
ancy ;  the  lower  portion  is  made  of  hemp 
of  a  heavier  material.  We  will  suppose 
we  have  arrived  at  our  point  of  destination, 
and  that  the  men  are  hovlng  the  trawl  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  Down  sinks  the  net 
with  its  beam  uppermost,  and  about  100 
fathoms  of  warp  are  payed  out,  the  depth 
being  about  twenty-five  fathoms.  The 
trawl-heads  are  evidently  on  the  ground,  for 
had  the  net  capsized  in  its  descent,  an  ir- 
regular jerking  of  the  warp  would  have  ap- 
prised the  men  of  the  fact.  In  that  case 
the  net  must  be  hauled  up  and  '  shot '  again. 
But  the  even  strain  upon  the  tow-rope  tells 
us  all  is  right.  The  net  js  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  tide ;  and  while  we  hope  it 
is  gradually  adding  to  its  stock  of  enclosed 
fishes,  let  us  endeavour  to  describe  its  ac^ 
tion.  The  ground  is  smooth;  this  i£;  a 
necessary  condition  for  a  successful  trawl ; 
for  rocky  ground  would  soon  tear  the  net  to 
pieces.  The  trawl-irons  rest  on  the  bottom, 
and  the  inside  curved  margin  of  the  net, 
with  its  border  of  ground-rope,  gently  rubs 
the  noses  of  any.fish  that  may  be  before  it. 
It  is  the  nature  of  fish  to  lie  with  their 
heads  opposite  the  stream,  so  when  the 
ground-rope  warns  them  they  ought  to 
'keep  moving,'  the  fish  dart  forwards;  if 
they  take  an  upward  direction,  the  advanced 
upper  portion  of  the  net  prevents  their  es- 
cape ;  if  they  find  their  way  to  the  cod  or 
lower  end  of  the  net,  and,  being  in  alarm, 
endeavour  to  gain  its  mouth  and  thus  to 
escape,  they  are  almost  sure  to  enter  one  of 
the  pockets. 

The  rate  at  which  our  smack  has  been 
towing  the  trawl  has  been  about  a  mile  an 
hour  &ster  than  the  tide,  and  as  it  has  been 
down  during  nearly  the  whole  of  one  tide, 
the  master  has  given  orders  for  '  hauling ' 
or  recovering  the  trawl-net.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  windlass ; 
the  bulwarks  of  the  smack  are  taken  away, 
and  the  hauling  commences.  The  great 
weight  bespeaks  success.    Steadily  the  warp 
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19  wound  up,  and  the  great  trawl,  with  its 
welcome  burden  of  treasure,  is  drawn  along- 
side and  pulled  on  deck.  What  a  scene  of 
excitement  it  is,  as  fish  of  various  forms 
and  colours  are  emptied  out  of  the  cod  and 
pockets!  What  a  flapping  of  fins  and 
shaking  of  tails,  and  opening  and  shutting 
of  mouths  I  Crawling  crabs  of  grotesque 
form  soudding  away,  some  with  legs  like  a 
spider,  others  with  the  sofl  parts  of  their 
bodies  encased  in  the  deserted  shells  of  cer- 
tain univalve  molluscs,  old  oyster-shells  in 
profusion,  perforated  by  numerous  small 
round  holes,  the  work  of  some  boring  an- 
nelid, and  now  the  habitation  of  sponges 
belonging  to  the  genus  clionia ;  bearing  on 
their  surfaces  delicate  forms  of  serpulcB^ 
now,  indeed,  hiding  their  diminished  heads 
within  their  tortuous  tubes;  various  star- 
fishes, such  as  the  red  sun-star,  the  fragile 
ophiurce^  the  snake-armed  ophiocomcB^  the 
common  five  fingers,  the  detestation  of  oys- 
ter-cultivators, on  account  of  the  havoc  they 
make  with  that  highly  esteemed  mollusc, — 
they  meet  with  no  pity  at  the  hands  of  our 
boatmen ;-— crawling  worms  of  various  spe* 
cies,  and  of  rainbow  hues  when  in  their  na- 
tive element,  but  exhibiting  now,  indeed, 
none  of  their  attractions.  We  observe  also 
many  sea-urchins  (echini)^  some  as  large  as 
a  baby's  head,  others  of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, with  purpte  spines  of  different  sizes 
and  forms  *,  several  sea-cucumbers,  polyzoa^ 
and  zoophytes  in  abundance,  tunicated  mol* 
luscs,  designated  '  spawn '  by  line-fishermen 
opposed  to  trawling ;  aggregated  masses  of 
whelk  eggs,  also  *  spawn'  in  the  zoological 
system  of  the  line-fishermen ;  grapelike 
bunches  of  cuttlefish  eggs;  leathery  nida- 
menta  of  rays  and  'dogs;'  magnificent 
scallops ;  huge  oysters,  which,  though  very 
inferior  in  flavour  to  natives,  are  palatable 
enough  to  an  appetite  sharpened  by  the  in« 
vigorating  sei^breeze.  But  nearly  all  these 
things  are  '  rubbish,'  excepting  to  the  eye  of 
the  naturalist,  so  overboard  they  go.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  fish ;  we  see  several  skates, 
with  their  long  prickly  tails  and  squinting 
eyes, — not  bad  food,  however,  when  pro- 
perly cooked  with  cockle  or  egg  sauce,*  and 
less  popular  than  its  merits  deserve;  had- 
docks, which,  though  classed  as  '  offal,'  are 
capital  food;  solea  and  turbots,  some  of 


•  The  skate  is  not  duly  appreciated  in  these  daya 
College  dons,  however,  in  times  long  past,  then 
doubtless,  as  now,  gooa  authorities  on  such  points, 
held  this  fish  in  considerable  estimation.  Willough- 
by  (lib.  iii.  cap.  8)  tells  ns  that  the  oook  at  St.  John's 
GoUege,  Oambridge,  boaght  a  skate  of  a  respectable 
fishmonger  in  that  city  which  weighed  200  Ibe^  and 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  dine  {inprcmdium  sufecim) 
120  men.    He  omits  to  tell  us  the  sauce. 


these  last-named  fish  being  thirty  pounds' 
weight,  and  more ;  spotted  dogs,  '  oflal '  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  plaice,  flound- 
ers, and  brill.  But  what  is  this  long,  na^ 
row,  and  compressed  fellow,  of  which  we 
see  but  a  single  specimen  ?  '  Take  care  o' 
that  chap,  for,  by  the  powers,  he'll  mak' 
your  fingers  tingle!'  exclaims  one  of  the 
boatmen,  as  he  sees  us  about  to  take  bold 
of  him.  His  erect  phalanx  of  dorsal  spines 
bespeaks  mischief.  This  is  the  great-weever 
or  sting-bull,  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe 
wound  with  his  poisoned  weapons.  This 
fish  is  the  'noli  me  tangere'  of  the  ocean 
beds.  But  the  rubbish  is  soon  thrown  over- 
board, and  the  men  have  plenty  to  do  to 
sort  the  fish,  and  to  consign  them  to  their 
respective  departments.  There  is  a  supply 
of  ice  on  board,  and  every  facility  for  pre- 
serving the  fish  in  a  fresh  state.  Home 
again  we  return  with  our  marine  treasures, 
and  soon  reach  Grimsby  with  wind  and 
strong  tide  in  our  favour.  In  a  few  hours 
after  our  landing,  the  result  of  our  trawl  is 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 

We  need  nob  follow  the  Commissioners 
in  minute  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
abundantly  appears  that  so  far  from  the 
trawlers  ruining  themselves  by  over-fishing, 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  Brixham 
fishermen  are  adduced  by  the  Commission- 
ers, according  to  most  convincing  evidence, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  prosperity  that  at- 
tends trawl-fishing.  At  Ramsgate,  fifty 
years  ago,  there  were  not  more  than  three 
or  four  trawlers  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
tons ;  at  present  there  are  fifty  sail,  averag- 
ing from  forty-five  to  fifty  tons,  theproperiy 
of  the  fishermen  themselves.  From  the 
port  of  London,  in  the  year  1822,  there 
were  not  fifty  sail  of  trawling  vessels;  there 
are  now,  we  are  told,  200  sailing  from  the 
Thames  alone.  Fishermen  who  have  been 
in  business  for  tbe  last  twenty  years  find 
the  supply  of  fish  increasing.  '  Each  sepa- 
rate vessel  catches  more  fish  than  it  did  tea 
years  ago,  and  ten  years  ago  it  caught  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,' — satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  assertion  that  trawl- 
ing has  not  exhausted  the  supplies  was 
taken  at  many  other  parts  around  the  coast 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  Commissioneri 
come  with  regard  to  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  trawl-fishing  is  contained  la  the  fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

*  1.  That  fishing  by  the  use  of  the  beam 
trawl  is  the  source  of  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  progressive  supply  of  fish,  other  than 
herring,  to  the  principal  markets  of  this  coun- 
try ;  that  certain  descriptions  of  fish,  such  as 
soles  and  plaice,  could  not  be  largely  supplied 
by  any  other  mode  of  fishing ;  that  it  engages 
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the  lai^est  capita],  employs  the  most  numerous 
hody  of  hardy  fishermen,  is  the  least  under  the 
control  of  the  weather,  and  obtains  the  great- 
est returns  of  fish  for  the  labour  and  capital 
employed. 

^  2.  That  there  is  no  reas<Hi  to  beUeye  that 
trawling  in  the  open  sea  destroys  the  spawn  of 
fish. 

*d.  That  trawling  in  the  open  sea  involves 
the  capture  of  a  certain  very  variable  propor- 
tion of  small  fish,  which  is  wasted  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances. 

*4.  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
trawling  has  permanently  diminished  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  from  any  trawling  ground,  but  that 
there  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 

*■  5.  That  trawling  in  the  open  sea  has  not 
interfeTod  with  the  supply  of  fish  from  line- 
fishermen  ;  unless  it  be  by  catching  in  a  more 
expeditious  and  regular  manner  fish  which  the 
line-fishermen  might  otherwise  have  taken. 

^6.  That  trawling  in  the  open  sea  is  not 
shown  to  be  a  wastefuUy  destructive  mode  of 
fishing,  but  the  contrary. 

^7.  That  any  legislative  restriction  upon 
trawling  in  the  open  sea  would  result  in  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  supply  of  fish.' 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  d  priori, 
that  no  amount  of  fishing,  of  whatever  kind, 
would  have  much  effect  upon  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  deep  sea,  an  opinion  which 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence ;  but  with 
regard  to  certain  modes  of  fishing  carried 
on  in  bays  and  estuaries,  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
exhausting  the  supplies  there.  Although, 
unfortunately,  little  is  known  respecting  the 
spawning  places  of  most  of  the  marine  fish, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  young  fry  are  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  seen  abundantly  in 
the  bays  and  estuaries,  and  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  these  little  fish  are  captured  by 
shrimp  net-fishing,  and  other  small-meshed 
nets.  This  part  of  the  evidence  therefore 
is  highly  interesting.  The  Commissioners 
allow  that  shrimpers  not.  only  take  great 
quantities  of  immature  shrimps,  but  num- 
bers of  immature  fiat  and  other  fish,  a  larg^ 
proportion  of  which  are*  doubtless  killed. 
Every  one  who  has  examined  the  contents 
of  a  shrimper's  net  knows  well  what  a  num- 
ber of  infantile  soles,  turbots  and  plaice  are 
emptied  out  on  the  wet  sand,  and  though 
some  of  these  may  survive  the  effects  of 
their  capture,  yet  numbers,  from  their  deli- 
cacy, undoubtedly  p'erish.  Again,  seine  and 
circle  nets  enclose  small  fish  lis  well  as 
large.  The  trawl  when  used  in  bays  brings 
up  more  young  fish  than  when  used  in  deep 
water.  *  Stow  nets,  and  some  kind  of  weirs, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  used  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Swansea,  take  vast  quanti- 
ties of  small  and  unsiaeable  fish  along  with 
^ose  that  are  taleable.    So  muoh  is  admit* 


ted  on  all  sides.'  The  question  then  as  to 
whether  the  alleged  waste  occurs  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  inference 
that  the  waste  must  affect  the  supply  of  fish 
seems  obvious  enough.  '  Nothing  can  seem 
more  oonsonant  to  reason,'  the  Commission- 
ers say,  ^  or  more  necessary  d  priori^  than 
that  l£e  supply  of  any  kind  of  fish  should 
be  pern^anently  diminished  by  this  great 
and  constant  destruction  of  thj  breeding 
fish,  or  of  tfie  young  fry ;  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  in  many  cases  this 
apparent  necessity  does  not  exist.'  How- 
ever illogical  and  paradoxical  this  assertion 
may  seem  to  be,  we  fully  concur  with  the 
Commissioners  that  it  is  true,  but  before 
we  give  the  reason  let  us  look  at  the  facts  : — 

'  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, herrings  just  ready  to  spawn  have  been 
captured  in  great  and  steadily  increasing  quan- 
tities every  year  for  centuries,  and  yet  the  num- 
ber of  herrings  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  ever.  It  has  been  already  demonstrated* 
that  although  beam-trawling  in  the  open  sea 
does  destroy  a  certain  proportion  of  immature 
fish,  the  supply  of  trawled  fish  has  not  de- 
creased, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  largely  in- 
creased. In  Morecambe  Bay  shrimps  have 
been  taken  in  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  quan- 
tities, without  the  least  restriction  upon  their 
size  or  age,  breeding  or  not  breeding,  for  many 
years,  but  shrimps  are  as  abundant  as  ever.' 

Now  for  the  reason. 

The  argument  adduced  in  support  of  the 
assumed  axiom  that  waste  necessitates  dim- 
inution, '  owes  its  apparent  force  to  the  fact 
that  it  overlooks  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant conditions  of  the  question.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  any  destruction  of  fry  effected 
by  man,  bears  a  large  ratio  to  the  destruc- 
tion resulting  from  other  causes,  an  assump- 
tion which  in  several  oases  is  certainly,  and 
in  most  is  probably,  altogether  erroneous.' 

This  interesting  question  as  to  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  man  compared  with  those  of 
natural  enemies  over  which  man  has  no 
control,  was  admirably  considered  by  the 
Royal  Comikiissioners  appointed  to  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
trawling  K>r  herring  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land in  1863. 

'  Consider  the  destruction,'  the  Commission- 
ers at  that  time  wrote,  ^  of  large  herring  by  cod 
and  ling  alone.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
find  a  codfish  with  six  or  seven  large  herrings, 
of  which  not  one  has  remained  long  enough  to 
to  be  digested,  in  his  stomach.  If,  in  order  to 
be  safe,  we  allow  a  codfish  only  two  herrings 
per  diem,  and  let  him  feed  on  herrings  for  only 
seven  months  in  the  year,  then  two  herrings 
X  210  days  —  420  herrings  as  his  allowance 
during  that  time ;  and  fift^  codfish  will  equal 
one  fisherman  in  destructive  power.    But  the 
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quantity  of  cod  and  ling  taken  in  1861,  and 
registered  by  the  Fishery  Board,  was  over 
80,000  cwt  On  an  average  thirty  codfish  go 
to  one  cwt  of  the  dried  fish.  Hence  at  least 
2,400,000  codfish  were  caught  in  1861.  But  if 
fifty  codfish  equal  one  fisherman,  2,400,000 
will  equal  48,000  fishermen.  In  other  words, 
the  ood  and  Ung  caught  ^n  the  Scotch  coasts  in 
1861,  if  they  had  been  lefli  in  the  water,  would 
have  caught  as  many  herrings,  as  a  number  of 
fisherman  eqtLal  to  all  those  in  Scotland  and 
six  thousand  more,  in  the  same  year ;  and  as 
the  cod  and  ling  caught  were  certainly  not  one 
tithe  part  of  those  lefli  behind,  we  may  fairly 
estimate  the  destruction  of  herring  by  these 
voracious  fish  alone,  as  at  least  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  effected  by  all  the  .fishermen  put 
together.  When  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  conger  and  dogfish  probably  do  as  much 
mischief  as  the  cod  and  ling ;  that  the  gulls 
and  gannets  slay  their  millions,  and  that  the 
porpoises  and  grampuses  destroy  additional 
untold  multitudes,  it  will  probably  be  thought 
no  exaggerated  under-estimate  if  we  assume 
that  our  fishery  operations,  extensive  as  they 
lire,  do  not  effect  five  per  cent  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  maties  and  full  herring  that  takes 
place  every  year.  And  when  it  is  further  co;i- 
sidered  that  sea-trout  and  innumerable  other 
fish  prey  upon  the  herring-firy,  and  that  fiat- 
fish  of  all  kinds  resort  in  immense  numbers 
to  the  spawning-grounds  of  the  herring  to  prey 
upon  the  freshly  deposited  ova,  it  would  seem 
as  we  have  said,  that  the  influence  of  man, 
whether  conservative  or  destructive,  upon  her- 
rings, must  be  absolutely  inappreciable.'  *^ 

Again,  the  waste  of  young  fry  as  occur- 
ring by  the  retiring  of  the  tide  in  the  sum- 
mer-time,  bears  an  enormous  proportion  to 
that  effected  by  human  destructive  agencies. 
That  a  great  waste  occurs  in  this  way  is 
allowed  even  by  those  fishermen  who  attrib- 
ute everything  that  is  injurious  to  the  trawl- 
ers and  shrimpers.  The  following  evidence, 
elicited  by  cross-examination,  is  very  in- 
structive. A  Morecambe  Bay  opponent  of 
shrimping  is  the  person  interrogated  : — 

*  55,461.  Have  you,  when  the  tide  goes  out 
in  the  summer,  seen  a  large  number  of  the  fiy 
of  fish  of  all  kinds  destroyed  by  the  sun  and 
the  heat? — I  have  seen  it  sometimes  on  the 
sands. 

*  55,462.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a 
great  destruction  of  fish  in  that  way? — The 
Almighty  who  made  them  has  made  an  allow- 
ance for  that ;  there  would  be  plenty  and  to 
spare  for  food  for  all  our  families,  if  they  were 
not  unhappily  destroyed. 

^55,468.  There  is  a  vast  destruction  in  that 
way  ? — ^Yes,  plenty ;  but  I  think  there  is  an 
allowance  for  waste  of  that  sort 

*  55,464.  There  is  a  vast  destruction  in  that 
way  ? — Yes,  tiierc  is.* 

The  same  fact  is  more  strikingly  demon- 
strated  by  the  evidence  of  another  More- 
cambe Bay  fisherman  favourable  to  shrimp- 


ing. This  witness  having  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  to 
establish  a  close-time  during  which  shrimps 
should  not  be  taken  is  further  questioned  : — 

*  54,604.  One  reason  yon  assign  for  that  is, 
that  shrimps  are  constantly  increasing  in  quan- 
tity ?  —I  think  the  shrimps  are  mostly  destroyed 
in  hot  weather.  There  are  little  bits  of  sand 
edges  left  by  the  tide.  The  tide  runs  hard  on 
those  banks,  and  leaves  ridges  that  will  hold  a 
table-spoonful  of  water.  The  young  brood  of 
all  kinds  stop  in  these  little  bits  of  crevices, 
and  when  the  weather  comes  very  hot,  the 
water  completely  dries,  and  leaves  them  lying 
dead  on  the  sand.  There  are  a  hundred  thous- 
and times  more  destroyed  in  that  way  than  in 
any  other  way. 

'54,605.  Nothing  can  prevent  that? — I  have 
seen  them  rolling  up  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow  them. ,  I  have  seen  a  roll  of  the  small 
fry  going  on  the  banks  just  as  the  tide  took 
them ;  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  quan- 
tity destroyed  in  that  way. 

'54,606.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  dead 
fish  left  in  that  way? — Yes;  there  is  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  small  tiny  things  just  shaped 
that  are  left  dead. 

'54,607.  They  are  left  dry  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  ? — ^Yes. 

'54,608.  What  are  they?— They  are  all 
kinds  of  fish,  but  chiefly  shrimps  and  little 
flukes. 

'54,609.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  small 
soles  ? — Yes ;  there  are  small  soles  among  them. 
There  are  small  fish  of  every  kind. 

'  54,610.  What  other  kinds?— They  wiU  be 
chiefly  shrimps  and  flukes,  I  think.  The  flukes 
leave  their  spawn  in  the  water,  and  it  floats 
about  and  stops  in  these  little  bits  of  crevices, 
and  when  they  are  left  dry  they  are  killed  at 
once.  ' 

'  64, 6 1 1 .  Do  you  ever  see  any  young  herrings 
or  haddock  or  cod  amongst  them  ? — ^No. 

'54,612.  Has  frosty  weather  the  same  effect 
upon  the  young  fry  which  are  left  on  the  sands 
when  the  tide  goes  out? — They  go  into  deeper 
water  as  the  weather  becomes  colder/ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  several 
cases  fluctuations  occur.  Fish  that  have 
been  caught  in  certain  localities  in  great 
abundance  suddenly  disappear.  Very  natu- 
ral indeed  it  is  for  those  fishermen,  who  are 
opposed  to  some  particular  and  successful 
mode  of  catching  fish  which  they  do  not 
themselves  pursue,  to  attribute  to  it  these 
sudden  disappearances.  Haddock  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  coasts  about  Dingle  Bay, 
in  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  The  oppo- 
nents of  trawl-fishing  readily  brought  for- 
ward their  reason,  which,  however,  was 
found  to  be  entirely  untenable.  The  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Andrews  is  full  of  interest  on 
this  matter : — 

'  There  is  one  question,*  he  says,  '  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  tbat  is  the  dis^ 
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appearance  of  the  haddock  on  every  part  of  the 
coast.  That  is  easily  accounted  for.  They  are 
a  voracious  kind  of  fish,  which  go  together  in 
shoals,  and  they  do  not  feed,  like  the  cod  and 
ling,  extensively  on  the  sprats  or  smaller  fish, 
but  they  feed  on  the  Crustacea  and  moUusca. 
They  feed  on  the  ground,  where  there  are 
quantities  of  maritime  animals,  such  as  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Crustacea  and  moUusca  and  the 
hermit-crab,  which  in  deep  water  is  without  its 
shell.  The  haddock  comes  in  on  those  places, 
and  is  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  in 
great  quantities.  For  the  last  two  years  they 
have  moved  out  of  Dingle  Bay,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  off  the  islands,  the  Skeligs  and  others, 
they  are  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever.  It  is 
only  in  consequence  of  the  boats  not  being  able 
to  go  out  for  a  long  distance  to  fish  that  they 
are  not  caught.  Cahirciveen  is  a  place  where 
the  haddock  used  to  be  in  great  abundance  for 
years,  and  they  were  taken  by  the  canoe-men. 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  haddock  to  be 
bad  there  now,  yet  no  trawlers  have  ever  fished 
there.  They  have  disappeared  off  certain 
grounds  in  that  manner,  but  upon  the  coast, 
and  all  round  the  coast,  I  believe  the  haddocks 
are  as  abundant  as  ever,  if  the  boats  went  out 
to  the  proper  ejrounds.* 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  evidence 
that  a  failure  of  the  haddocks'  principal 
food  was  the  cause  of  their  retiring  to  other 
and  deeper  parts  of  the  bay,  where  they 
would  find  a  groater  abundance.  J)e  Q-us- 
tibus  non  est  disputandum.  The  haddock 
has  a  weakness  for  mollusca,  in  preference 
to  the  softer  and  more  readily  digestible 
fish,  while  the  fiounder,  we  are  told,  is  more 
restricted  as  to  diet,  and  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  a  supply  of  young  mussels ; 
and  if  either  kind  of  nsh  finds  his  favourite 
food  not  readily  procurable  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  satisfy  his  appetite  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  he  very  wisely  goes  else- 
where in  search  of  it.  The  foUowing  evi- 
dence,given  at  Dumfries,  is  most  interesting 
both  to  the  fisherman  and  the  naturalist: — 

*  54,339.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who 
trawl  for  flounders  make  a  good  business  of  it' 
on  the  whole  ? — It  all  depends  on  the  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  a  very  good  prospect  for 
fioimders  this  season,  because  Brewing  Scar  is 
all  covered  over  with  young  mussels,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  for  six  years  before. 

*  54,340.  Have  you  found  any  other  banks 
on  which  to  trawl  for  flounders,  where  you 
could  make  a  good  catch  this  year? — ^We  got 
eighteen  stone  on  Monday,  abd,  with  a  good 
breeze  of  wind,  we  might  have  doubled  it 

*  54,341.  What  is  that  compared  with  last 
year  and  the  year  before  ? — The  catches  were 
very  thin  then,  on  accoimt  of  the  scars  being 
sandy. 

*  54,342.  Has  flounder-fishing  faUen  off?— 
Yes. 

*  54,843.  On  account  of  the  scars  not  being 
well  oovored  with  mussels  ? — ^Yes.. 


'  54, 844.  Has  anything  been  done  to  the  scars 
to  render  them  less  productive  of  mussels  ? — . 
No;  but  the  sand  gets  on  them,  and  chokes 
the  mussels,  and  the  firy  of  the  young  mussels 
cannot  get  them. 

'54,345.  Then  that  is  according  to  the 
weather  and  tides  ? — If  the  scars  are  bare  and 
keep  clean,  they  will  gf t  covered  with  "  jBreer  " 
directly. 

'  54,346.  Is  that  the  spat  of  the  mussels  ? — 
Yes ;  if  there  be  plenty  of  that  **fireer,"  there 
will  be  plenty  of  flukes. 

'  54,347.  Does  that  vary  in  different  seasons  ? 
— ^Yes ;  it  depends  on  how  the  channels  work 
and  run  up. 

'54,848.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 
the  scar  ? — ^It  is  stone.  It  is  about  thirty  years 
ago  since  we  came  into  this  country,  and  fi-om 
Preeside;  then  they  could  not  get  a  fluke. 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  It  was  be- 
cause the  scars  were  sanded  up,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  go  over  to  Gardomock  to  fish  there. 
The  sanding  up  of  the  scars  was  the  cause 
of  it 

*  54,849.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  as  bad  a  flounder- 
fishery  as  there  is  now? — ^Yes;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Preeside  men  went  across  to 
fish. 

*  54,350.  Is  there  any  witness  here  whose 
experience  goes  as  far  back  as  that  ? — The  man 
from  wh6m  I  had  that  is  not  here,  but  he  told 
us  that  he  was  for  some  time  going  fi'om  Pree- 
side to  Gardomock  to  fish  for  flounders,  and 
that  was  all  on  account  of  the  scars  being  bare. 

'54,351.  You  say  that  the  scars  this  year 
present  an  appearance  favourable  to  good 
flounder-ashing  ? — Yes,  they  do,  and  it  will  be 
a  good  flounder-fishing. 

'  54,362.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  not  the 
mode  of  fishing  that  has  injured  the  flounder- 
fishing,  but  the  want  of  food  for  flounders  ? — 
Yes,  just  the  want  of  food.' 

Another  witness  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony; he  says,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
strike  of  mnssels,  the  flounders  will  come 
from  a  long  distance  to  that  strike ;  that  is 
when  the  mussels  are  about  the  size  of  cof- 
fee-beans. They  crack  them  and  eat  them, 
and  they  are  attracted  there  from  places  all 
round. 

Sometimes  the  prejudices  of  the  fisher- 
men come  out  very  strongly,  and  in  a  most 
amusing  manner ;  thus  a  staunch  opponent 
of  shrimping — who  thought  the  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  flounders  was  entirely  due 
to  that  dreadfully  destructive  business,  and 
considered  the  matter  to  be  so  serious 'that 
he  was  '  almost  afraid  to  think  about  it ' — 
cannot  conceive  how  any  man  could  ever 
eat  a  shrimp.  Shrimps  were  'never  in- 
tended for  food  for  man.  Anybody  can  see 
that  they  were  only  intended  for  food  for 
fish.'  So  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
observation  is  our  worthy  friend,  that  he 
repeats  it  again :  he  would  *  stop  the  trade . 
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altogether,  because  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  any 
one ;  shrimps  were  never  intended  for  food. 
Anybody  can  see  that.  What  man  could 
fill  h'rs  belly  with  shrimps  ?  It  is  a  ridic- 
ulous thing  to  suppose  that  they  were  ever 
intended  for  food.     Only  look  at  them !' 

That  part  of  the  Report  which  relates  to 
the  objections    brought    against    so-called 
trawling  for  herrings,  corroborates  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  Commission  of 
1863.     One  of  the  Commissioners  who  sat 
on  the  present  inquiry,  namely,  Professor 
Huxley,  was  also  engaged  in  the  previous 
one ;  biit  as  the  other  two  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  Commission,  it  was 
*  thought  desirable  to  investigate  the  matter 
anew,  and  independently.'    The  principal 
alleged  objections  to  taking  herrings  by 
circle-net  fishing  were,  that  it  caused  a  di- 
minution in  the  supply  of  fish  by  scaring 
away  the  herrings  from  the  localities  where 
oircle-net  fishing  was  allowed ;  that  the  fish 
caught  by  this  method  were  oflen  so  dam- 
aged as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  curer ;  that  it  is  a  wasteful  mode  of 
fishing,  by  destroying  a  number  of  fry  and 
a  quantity  of  spawn.    The  result  of  the 
careful  investigation  of  each  of  these  objec- 
tions satisfactorily  and  convincingly  nega- 
tives al I  of  them.     The  Com m issioners  have 
demonstrated,  from  the  Fishery  Board  re- 
turns, that  the  fishery  of  Loch  Fyne  has  suf- 
fered no  diminution  by  the  operations  of 
the  circle-net  fishermen,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  has  steadily  progressed,  making 
allowances  for^  fiuctuations,  during  the  pe- 
riods when  circle-net  fishing  was  prosecuted, 
and  they  state  that  the  result  established 
for  Loch  Fyne  is  found  to  apply  to  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  as  a  whole.     They  afiirm, 
with  reference  to  the  quality  of  trawled 
herrings,  that  the  evidence  laid  before  them, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Irish ,  Norwegian, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador  fisheries,  prove 
that  trawled  fish,  when  properly  handled, 
are  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  curer ;  that 
the  reason  of  their  occasional  inferiority  for 
this  purpose  is  the  reckless  mode  of  pur- 
suing a  system  of  fishing,  in  the  constant 
apprehension  of  being  caught  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law.     And  further,  they  state 
that  the  defects  of  trawled  herrings,  where 
they  exist,  depend  very  much  upon  the  mode 
in  which   they  are  treated  after'  they  are 
caught ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  their  own  ob- 
servation that  *  herrings  may  be  taken  by 
the  trawl  in  considerable  quantities,  alive, 
and  perfectly  uninjured,'  whilst  there  is  the 
evidence  of  fish-curers  to  prove  'that  drift 
herrings  may,  if  badly  managed,  fall  into 
the  very  same  condition  as  that  which  is  al- 
leged to  be  characteristio  of  trawled  her- 


rings.' Can  any  one  be  surprised  if  the 
following  treatment  congeals  the  herring's 
blood,  which,  being  incapable  of  flowiDg  at 
the  gutting,  blackens  the  backbone,  and 
ultimately  the  fish  itself] — 

'We  have  ourselves  seen,'  the  Report  con- 
tinues, '  80  crans,  or  upwards  of  90,000  her- 
rings, arriving  in  one  boat,  under  the  burning 
heat  of  an  August  morning,  shovelled  into 
baskets,  and  then  conveyed  in  carts,  late  in  the 
morning,  to  the  station  of  the  impatient  curer. 
If  the  general  catch  is  large,  the  herrings  must 
be  again  heaped  up  in  the  curing-pits.' 

But,  as  the  Commissioners  very  justly 
say,'  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  point 
of  inferiority  for  curing  purposes  of  trawled 
fish  over  drift-net  ones  '  are  really  of  very 
little  moment.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  trawled  fish  yield  an  article  as  delicate- 
looking  and  tempting  to  a  connoisseur  as 
the  drifl-net  fish,  but  whether  they  furnish 
so  cheap  and  nutritious  a  food  that  there  is 
ah  abundant  demand  for  them.' 

Neither  have  the  Commissioners  been 
able 'to  find  any  satisfactory  proof  that 
trawl  or  circle-net  fishing  for  herrings  is, 
when  properly  managed,  in  any  way  waste- 
ful or  destructive  to  the  spawn  and  fry  : 

*  We  are  of  opinion,'  they  say,  *  that  it  has 
been,  and  may  be,  a  very  important  means  of 
supplying  the  market  with  an  abundance  of 
fish,  and  that  not  unfrequently  under  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  capture  of  herrings 
by  the  drift-net  fishermen.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  regards  herrings,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  method  of  fishing  precisely  similar 
to  the  so-called  ^^  trawling  ^'  has  been  practised 
in  taking  pilchards  fi>om  time  immemorial  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  without  any  suspicion 
having  arisen  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  brood 
of  the  fish,  or  that  it  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
jures the  fish  for  curing  purposes.' 

We  need  dwell  no  longer  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  but  will  only  remark  that  the 
various  complaints  against  certain  successr 
fui  modes  of  fishing,  made  by  fishermen 
who  have  neither  the  energy  nor  inclination 
to  adopt  them  themselves,  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  be  utterly  untenable.  It  is, 
we  think,  impossible  to  read  the  evidence, 
and  not  to  agree  with  the  Commissioners, 
*  that  none  of  these  complaints  are  of  suf- 
ficient gravity  to  render  special  legislation 
necessary  or  desirable,  except  as  a  matter 
of  police.' 

In  reviewing  the  complaints  of  one  class 
of  fishermen  against  another,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  very  wisely  and  fairly  assumed 
as  a  postulate^  that,  primA  facie^ '  one  class 
of  fishermen  have  as  much  right  to  use  the 
sea  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade  as  any 
other.    No  one  has  any  vested  right,  or  ex- 
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elusive  interest,  justifying  hitn  in  so  occupy- 1 
ing  the  sea  as  to  prevent  others  from  fishing 
iQ  his  vicinity.  For  example,  if  a  line- fish- 
ernnan  shoots  a  line  of  three  miles,  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  no  trawler  shall  work  near 
it,  so  as  to  run  the  chance  of  working  over 
it  or  destroying  it;  he  lays  his  line  at  hia 
own  risk,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  danger, 
and  subject  only  to  a  remedy  at  law,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  trawler  wilfully  or 
negligently  damaged  it.' 

They  consider  thali  there  would  arise  a 
fair  case  for  legislation,  if  it  could  be  dearly 
shown  that  a  given  mode  of  fishing  is  by  far 
the  most  profitable,  but  is  impeded,  or  pre* 
vented,  in  consequence  of  another  and  less 
profitable  mode  of  fishing  being  carried  on 
over  the  same  ground.  But  that,  if  two  or 
more  modes  of  fishing  are  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  subject  to  certain  unavoidable 
•losses  arising  from  their  mutual  interference, 
unless  it  be  clear  that  a  larger  supply  of  fish 
would  be  acquired  by  restricting  the  use 
of*one  of  them,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic that  no  such  restriction  should  be  made. 
With  respect  to  the  third  question  which 
the  Commissioners  had  to  consider,  viz., 
whether  any  existing  legislative  restrictions 
operate  injuriously  upon  any  of  the  sea- 
fisheries,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  say 
something  about  the  practical  working  of 
existing  laws. 

The  fisheries  are  either  unrestricted  or  re- 
stricted.     '  Upon  certain  kinds  of  fishery 
no  restrictive  legislation  has  taken  place. 
There  is  none,  for  example,  upon  line-fisbing. 
Any  person  is  at  liberty  to  catch  fish,  with 
hooks,  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleases ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  limited  by  Art.  57  of 
the  Conventioh  Act,  which  prohibits  the  set- 
ting of  fishing   implements   in  any  place 
where  herring  or  drift-net  fishing  is  going 
on.     There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  size 
of  the  mesh,  or  the  moke,  of  the  net  used  in 
drifting  for'  pilchards;  nor  upon   any   net 
used  in  sprat-fishing  or  lavidnian-fishing ; 
nor  in   respect  of  the  time  of  the  year  at 
which  those  fish  may  be  caught.    There. is 
no  restriction  upon  the  taking  of  any  kind 
of  shell-fish  (save  oysters),  except  so  far  as 
such  may  be  involved  in  the  regulations  af- 
fecting nets  and  other  fishing  implements.' 
The  restricted  fisheries  are  such  as  are  either 
(1.)  the  subjects  of  general  rules,  or  (2.) 
those  which  are  limited  by  special  regula- 
tions.   As  relates  to  the  first  division,  *  mo- 
dern legislation,  in  respect  to  the  sea^fish- 
eries  of  England,  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  Convention  entered   into  between  this 
country  and  France  in  1839.'     Certain  inju- 
ries, it  had  been  alleged,  had  been  commit- 
ted by  French  fishermen  fishing  within  Brit- 


ish limits  during  the  breeding  seasons,  and 
quarrels  arose  in  1837  and  1838  between 
the  fishermen  of  France  and  those  of  the 
Channel  Islands;    hence  the  origin  of  the 
Convention,  whose  object  was  threefold  : — 
1.  To  define  the  limits  of  exclusive  fishery 
all  round  the  coasts  of  both  countries  ;  2. 
To  provide  regulations  for  preventing  colli- 
sions between  the  trawlers  and  the  line  and 
drift  fishermen  in  the  seas  lying  between  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France ;  3. 
To  settle  the  limits  of  the  oyster  fisheries 
between  Jersey  and  France.     Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth  article  of  this  Convention, 
British  subjects  were  to  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  within  three  miles'  of  low- 
water  mark  along  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  French  subjects  similar  rights 
on  the  coasts  of  France.    •  In  bays  not  more 
than  ten  miles  in  width,  the  three  miles  are  to 
be  measured  from  a  straight  line  connecting 
the  two  headlands.'     It  appears  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Con- 
vention,, which  provides  that,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  collisions  which  from  time  to 
time  took  place  on  the  seas  lying  between  the 
coasts  of  Qreat  Britain  and  of  I^ance^  be- 
tween the  fishermen  of  the  two  countries,  a 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  set  of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  two  countries,  a  code  of  re- 
gulations was  drawn  up  and  confirmed  by 
the  respective  Governments  in  June  1843, 
and  was  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  embo- 
died in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  August 
1843,  popularly  known'as  the  Fishery  Con- 
vention Act.     This  Act  embraces  other  sub- 
jects than  those  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
vention.    It  contains   eighty-nine   articles, 
some  defining  the  boundaries  and  the  limits 
of  the  exclusive  fisheries  between  Jersey 
and  the  coast  of  France,  others  providing 
for  the  numbering  of  all  fishing-boats,  both 
British  and  French,  others  regulating  trawl- 
fishing,  defining  the  size  of  net,  length  of 
beam,  etc.,  and  the  distance  trawlers  may 
fish  from  herring-boats;  others  regulating 
the  herringofishery,  others  mackerel-fishing 
or  oyster-fishing,  others  giving  rules  con- 
cerning nets,  or  instructions  as  to  fishing  on 
the  Sabbath  day.     According  to  the  sixth 
section  of  the  Act,  the  Queen  has  power  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  these  articles  with 
respect  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  an  order  in  council  did,  on  the  23d 
of  August,  1843,  ^suspend  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  fisheries  on  the  whole  of  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  so  long  as  such  fishery 
should  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty.     As  foreign  fishermen 
I  have  never  been  known  to  fish  off  the  coasts 
I  of  Ireland,  the  Convention  Act  has,  in  vir- 
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tae  of  this  order  in  counci),  had  no  opera- 
tion on  that  coast.'  Now  it  appears  that 
there  are  great  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Grown  with  regard 
to  the  limits  within  which  this  Act  operates, 
whether,  in  fact,  it  has  any  operation  within 
the  three-mile  limit  from  the  shores  of  this 
country. 

'  The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  it 
has  not,  on  the  grounds — (1.)  That  the 
Act  is  penal,  and  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
strued strictly  ;  (2.^  That  the  policy  of  the 
Act  extends  no  further  than  the  obligations 
under  the  Convention ;  (3.)  That  under  the 
Convention,  the  obligations  of  this  country 
extend  no  further  than  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 
Within  that  limit,  where  no  Frenchmen 
may  fish,  there  is  no  obligation  whatever 
arising  out  of  the  Convention,  but  this 
country  is  entitled  to  carry  out  what  muni- 
cipal laws  and  regulations  it  pleases.'  The 
anomalous  character  of  the  Act,  if  it  has  no 
operation  within  the  three-mile  limit,  is 
thus  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners — 

^  If  this  contention  be  right,  there  is  in  Great 
Britain  a  code  of  rules  minutely  regulating  the 
boats,  nets,  modes,  and  even  times  of  fishing 
of  nearly  all  orders  of  fishermen,  who  fish  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit  of  the  coast,  and  of 
bays  of  less  than  ten  miles'  width ;  but,  with 
certain  possible  exceptions,  to  be  mentioned 
below,  there  is  no  law  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  fishermen  who  fish  within  the  three-mile 
limit.  They  may  fish  with  what  boats,  or 
gear,  or  mesh,  or  wherever  or  whenever  they 
please,  without  interference  of  the  law;  if, 
however,  they  use  their  nets  beypnd  that  limit, 
and  they  are  such  as  are  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  Act,  they  are  liable 
to  have  them  seized.  For  example,  the  Con- 
vention Act  forbids  the  mesh  of  a  trawl-net  to 
be  less  than  one  inch  and  three-quarters  from 
knot  to  knot,  with  the  plain  intention  of  pre- 
venting the  taking  of  fish  below  a  certain  size ; 
so  that  if  a  trawler,  using  a  mesh  of  only  one 
inch  from  knot  to  knot,  take  care  to  confine 
himself  to  bays  and  creeks,  where  it  is  alleged 
the  destruction  of  small  fish  does  most  harm, 
he  is  free  firom  prosecution  under  the  Act,  and 
his  nets  cannot  be  seized ;  but  if  he  goes  be- 
yond the  limit  into  deeper  water,  where  he  is 
probably  less  likely  to  take  young  fish,  he  is 
liable  to  be  fined  £10,  and  his  nets  may  be 
seized  and  condemned.' 

Another  objection  to  the  Convention  Aot 
18,  that  it  operates  upon  the  French  and 
English  fishermen  only.  The  Belgian  and 
Dutch  boats  may,  in  the  absence  of  anji 
treaty  engagements  between  their  oountries 
and  ours,  fish  when,  or  where,  and  in  what 
manner  they  please. 

The  Commissioners  next  comment  upon 
an  Act,  1  Geo.  i.  c  18,  which  appears  to  be 


unrepealed,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  supply  of  fish  to  Billingsgate,  by  9  and 
10  Vict.  c.  346.  So  very  restrictive  are 
the  orders  of  this  Act,  that  *if  it  were  en- 
forced, every  description  of  sea-trawling 
and  shrimp-fishing  would  be  practically  pro- 
hibited.' One  provision  of  this  repressive 
Act  was  that  all  nets,  excepting  those  used 
to  take  herrings,  pilchards,  and  sprats, 
should  have  a  mesh  not  less  than  three 
inches  and  a  half  from  knot  to  knot  ;  the 
consequence  would  be  that  fish  of  6  lbs.,  or 
even  10  lbs.,  would  pass  through  such  nets. 

It  appears  that  in  England  there  is  no 
board  or  public  office  whose  special  duty  it 
is  to  make  any  regulations  or  bye-laws  re- 
specting the  fisheries.  *  Orders  in  Council 
have  in  some  coses  been  made  for  the  en- 
forcement of  or  in  restriction  of  the  Con- 
vention Act;  the  Customs  officers  have, 
under  that  Act,  the  power  of  seizing  nets, 
and  the  Admiralty  have  from  time  to  time 
placed  cruisers  upon  various  parts  of  the 
coast  to  enforce  observance  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  fishermen,  both  British  and  French, 
who  frequent  it  for  tHe  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  cases  which  come  most  within  their 
cognisance  are  such  as  arise  out  of  the  her- 
ring-fisheries on  the  north-east  coast  of  Eng- 
land, where  considerable  numbers  of  French 
boats  resort  every  year  to  prosecute  the 
herring-fishery,  and  where  at  times  disputes 
arise  between  the  fishermen  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  in  the  English  Channel,  where, 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  Government, 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  oyster 
fishery  have  been  strictly  enforced  since 
1852.' 

The  legislation  with  regard  to  the  sea- 
fisheries  in  Ireland  has  for  many  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  who  '  have  had  an  almost  ab- 
solute authority  to  make  regulations  wilh 
respect  to  the  different  modes  of  fishing 
carried  on  there.'  Now,  although  the  Board 
is  possessed  of  almost  unlimited  powers, 
the  policy  which  it  has  pursued  in  exercise 
of  those  powers  has  been  one,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  non-interference  with  the  fishe^ 
men ;  they  say — 

*  We  have  been  fi'equently  urged  to  restrain 
particular  modes  of  fishing,  on  the  plea  of  their 
being  injurious;  whereas,  in  general,  it  was 
their  effective  results  and  novelty  that  occasion- 
ed the  complaints  against  them;  the  objections 
chiefiy  arising  from  the  competing  interests  ot 
persons  or  communities  who  had  habitually 
pursued  different  and  probably  inferior  sys- 
tems; and  occasionally  originating  in  some 
old-established  prejudices,  or  assumed  peculiar 
rights.' 

With  respect  to  the  fisheries  of  Scotland, 
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tbe  Acts  which  have  been  passed  bear  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  herring-fishery  ;  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  with  regard  to 
tbe  laws  enforcing  restrictions  upon  par- 
ticular fisheries  to  tiieir  bearing  upon  the 
Scotch  herring-fisheries.  And  here,  as  the 
Commissioners  have  pointed  out,  there  are 
several  and  large  anomalies.  The  herring- 
fishery  was  at  one  time  free  on  all  the  coast 
of  Scotland  during  tbe  whole  year,  but  in 
1860  an  Act  was  passed  enforcing  a  dose- 
time  between  January  1st  and  May  31st, 
during  which  time  it  was  Illegal  to  take 
herrings  on  any  part  of  the  west  coast  south 
of  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan ;  between 
the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan  and  Cape 
Wrath  the  close-time  was  between  January 
Ist  and  May  20th.  What  have  been  the 
practical  efiects  of  the  enactment  of  this 
close-time?  Let  us  hear  the  Coibmission- 
ers.    They  have  been — 

'1.  To  make  illegal,  and  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, that  which  is  not  only  legal,  but  is  spe- 
cially taken  under  the  protection  of  a  Govern- 
ment Board,  on  the  east  coast  Ardrishaig 
and  Anstruther  are  within  a  day's  journey  of 
one  another.  Last  spring  a  person  in  Anstru- 
ther might  catch  and  cure  any  quantity  of  her- 
rings ;  and  on  his  giving  due  notice  to  a  Oo- 
vernnient  officer,  the .  latter  would  have,  been 
bound  to  inspect  his  cure,  to  see  that  his  bar- 
rels were  sound  and  of  the  right  sizes,  and 
finally  to  place  an  official  stamp  of  approbation 
(whereby  the  sale  of  the  herrings  abroad  would 
be  facilitated)  upon  all  those  which  came  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  cure.  If  his  fellow- 
countryman  at  Ardrishaig  had  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  the  boat  in  which  the  herrings 
came  ashore,  and  the  nets  by  which  they  were 
caught,  would  have  been  seized,  and  he  him- 
self might  have  been  imprisoned  and  heavily 
fined. 

*•  2.  To  reduce  the  population  of  some  of  the 
Western  Islands  to  misery  and  starvation, 
while  abundant  food  was  lying  in  front  of  their 
doors,  by  preventing  them  fix)m  taking  herrings. 

*  3.  To  destroy,  or  greatly  impede,  an  im- 
portant branch  of  fishery,  by  preventing  the 
use  of  herrings  as  bait  for  codfish. 

^4.  To  require  the  introduction  of  a  special 
police,  and  to  introduce  a  habit  of  smuggling, 
and  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  among 
an  orderly  and  well-disposed,  though  very 
poverty-stricken  population. 

*  6.  To  produce  all  these  results  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  close-time  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  supply  of  fish,  or  in  any  way  promotes  the 
public  interest;  though  without  doubt  the  close- 
time  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  curers, 
in  its  twofold  effect  upon  the  labour  market  and 
the  herring  market' 

Here  we  have  another  anomaly  :— 

'  The  close-time  which  is  enacted  for  Scotland 


and  the  Scotch  seas,  whatever  force  it  may 
possibly  have  for  persons  domiciled  in  Scotland, 
Qshing  within  the  limit  of  three  miles  from  the 
coast,  or  bringing  the  fish  into  Scotch  coasts, 
cannot  apply  to  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  fish- 
ing beyond  the  limit  And  thus  the  Close- 
time  Act  is  practically  a  prohibition  to  Scotch 
fishermen  to  do  that  which  EngUsh,  Irish,  or 
foreign  fishermen  may  do  with  impunity,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  bring  their  fish  into  Scotch 
ports.' 

The  Government  very  promptly  put  a 
stop  to  this  state  of  things,  and  in  1865 
passed  an  Act  repealing  the  Close-Time 
Act  absolutely  to  the  north  of  the  Point  of 
Ardnamurchan ;  and  limiting  close-time  to 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April, 
and  a  portion  of  May,  to  the  south  of  that 
Point. 

The  Commissioners  give  us  some  infor* 
mation  with  regard  to  the  Board  by  which 
the  herring-fishery  on  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland and  in  Scotland  is  in  some  re* 
spects  controlled.  The  Board  sits  at  £din* 
burgh,  and  is  called  the  *  Board  of  British 
White  Herring  Fishery;'  it  was  consti- 
tuted in  1808  by  the.48th  Geo.  in.  c.  110. 
It  has  been  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by 
tbe  repressive  legislation  of  recent  years. 
Consisting  as  it  does  of  many  members  of 
high  social  position  and  of  professional 
standing,  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 
have  in  general  been  more  advanced  than 
those  represented  by  the  Acts  which  they 
were  obliged  to  enforce.  These  Acts  have 
therefore  been  put  into  operation  with  as 
little  severity  as  possible.  Trawlers  have 
thriven  under  the  administration  of  the 
Board,  which  never  hesitated  to  express 
their  opinion  that  the  Acts  which  they  were 
sometimes  forced  by  selfish  interests  to 
bring  into  active  operation  were  unwisely 
conceived,  and  were  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  fisheries.  The  powers  of  this 
Board  extend  only  to  those  places  where 
tbe  mode  of  curing  herrings  according  to 
the  *  system  of  the  white-herring  cure'  ob- 
tains. The  herrings,  having  been  previously 
gutted,  are  placed  in  barrels  with  interposed 
layers  of  salt,  so  that  they  are  preserved  in 
a  moist  state,  instead  of  being  dried  and 
smoked  like  red-herrings.  The  chief  de- 
mand for  herrings  thus  cured  is  made  by 
the  Russians  and  people  of  Central  Europe. 
'  The  functions  of  tbe  Board  are,  primarily, 
to  superintend  and  regulate  this  branch  of 
the  export  trade,  by  seeing  that  the  meas* 
ures  used  between  the  fishermen  and  the  cur* 
ers,  and  the  barrels  in  which  the  curers  sell 
fish  to  the  foreign  merchants,  are  of  the 
proper  size;  by  inspecting  the  herrings 
when  cured,  and  attaching  an  ofiicial  brand 
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to  all  that  come  up  to  a  certain  standard ; 
by  attending  npon  the  export  of  British 
white-cured  herrings,  to  inspect  them,  and 
ascertain  that  they  are  in  proper  order  be- 
fore exportation.  In  addition  to  these  du- 
ties, the  Board  is  expected  to  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  the  herring-fisheries,  for  which 
purpose  it  employs  police  and  a  cutter, 
and  is  assisted  by  the  loan  of  steam-vessels 
by  the  Admiralty.  It  receives  and  restores 
lost  fishery  property  ;  furnishes  returns  and 
statistics  from  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man;  and  finally,  it  has  to  administer  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  £3000  a  year  for 
the  improvement  and  building  of  fishery 
piers  and  harbours  in  Scotland  only.  The 
Board  consists  of  unpaid  Commissioners, 
and  is  provided  with  a  paid  secretary,  clerks, 
and  fishery  officers,  two  sergeants  of  police, 
nine  fishery  constables,  the  commander  of 
a  cutter,  his  mate  and  crew,  and  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Board.'  We  are  then  told  that 
the  actual  cost  of  this  establishment  to  the 
country  is  nearly  £7000  a  year. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Board  in  England 
is  confined  to  Northumberland,  because  at 
present  that  is  the  only  county  in  which  the 
system  of  the  white-herring  cure  is  prac- 
tised. Every  curer  of  herrings,  accordibg 
to  this  mode  of  treatment,  must  give  notice 
to  the  Board  that  he  is  going  to  cure ;  then 
the  fishery  officer  comes  and  inspects,  sees 
that  a  barrel  of  a  particular  size  is  used,  and 
no  other,  and  that  a  particular  measure  is 
used,  and  no  other ;  if  the  fishery  officer  is 
satisfied  in  these  respects,  and  with  the 
quality  of  the  herrings-  to  be  exported,  he 
affixes  his  brand  on  the  barrel,  for  which  op- 
eration the  curer  pays  fourpence.  This 
brand  is  a  certificate  that  the  barrel  of  her- 
rings contains  the  proper  quantity,  and 
comes  up  to  the  official  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  it  is  optional  with  the  curer  whether 
he  will  have  the  brand  affixed  or  not ;  *  so 
long  as  the  barrel  is  of  the  right  size,  the 
herrings  it  contains  may  be  putrid  without 
the  fishery  officer  having  the  power  to  con- 
demn them.' 

With  regard  to  this  branding  system, 
much  has  been  said  both  in  favour  of  it  ana 
against  it.  'The  only  admissible  argument 
in  its  favour  are  those  derivable  from  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  foreign  trade  in  white  her- 
rings.* It  is  granted  that  the  branding  sys- 
tem is  beneficial  to  the  curers  and  mer- 
chants, and  thus  acts  favourably  upon  the 
fishermen ;  but  there  is  also  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  herring  trade  would 
i)robably  be  equally  prosperous  without  it. 
t  is  alleged  that  foreign  merchants  readily 


take  the  herrings  of  the  Stomoway  curers 
without  any  brand,  and  that  not  more  than 
half  the  herrings  cured  in  Scotland  are 
branded.  Moreover,  the  branding  system 
is  objectionable  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
policy,  for  why  should  Grovernment  grant 
this  •  exceptional  contribution  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  to  the  support  of  a  particular 
trade  V 

The  Commissioners  with  good  reason 
say — 

'  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  why  the 
State  should  undertake  to  guarantee  the  good- 
ness of  a  barrel  of  herrings  rather  than  that  of 
a  barrel  of  pork,  or  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  of 
any  other  commodity;  and  why,  in  this  sole 
instance,  among  the  enormous  foreign  commer- 
cial transactions  of  this  country,  the  Goyern- 
ment  should  interfere  between  buyer  and  seller, 
and  relieve  the  former  of  that  necessity  for  care 
and  caution  in  the  transaction  of  his  own  busi- 
ness which  is  incidental  to  every  other  branch 
of  trade.' 

To  sum  up  this  whole  matter,  the  Com- 
missioners  state  that  they  have  found  the 
laws  relating  to  sea-fisheries  complicated, 
confused,  and  unsatisfactory ;  many  restric- 
tions even  of  late  date  never  enforced ;  and 
they  add  that  many  of  these  restrictions 
would  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  fishermen  and  of  the  comma- 
nity  if  they  were  enforced ;  that  with  re- 
spect to  l^ese  and  others,  the  highest  legal 
authorities  are  unable  to  decide  where  and 
in  what  precise  sense  they  ere  operative ; 
with  regard  to  England,  leaving  the  oyster- 
fisheries  for  the  present  out  of  consideration, 
that  the  sea-fisheries  are  practically  under 
no  reatriction,  or  next  to  none ;  that  those 
of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  are  actively 
superintended  by  a  Fishery  Board,  with  de- 
fined powers,  and  supported  at  a  cost  of 
£7000  a  year  to  the  country ;  that  the  68h- 
eries  of  Ireland  are  legally  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  which  possesses  almost  unlimited 
powers,  but  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Board  to  exert  these  powers  as  little  as 
possible,  and  only  under  pressure  from 
without ;  the  Commissioners  therefore  con- 
sider that  the  functions  of  these  Boards,  so 
far  as  the  sea^sheries  are  concerned,  might 
cease  without  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
fisheries. 

With  regard  to  the  Convention  Act,  the 
Commissioners  entertain  no  doubt  that  as  a 
whole  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  but  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  make  cer- 
tain articles  of  that  Act  jfche  basis  o^  » 
special  Sea-Fisheries  Police  Act.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  great  uncertainty 
there  is  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
Convention  Act,  while  we  are  told  that  with 
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regard  to  the  substance  of  the  regulations 
laidi  down,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  not 
iwd  never  have  been  attended  to  by  anj 
person,  that  many  are  impracticable,  and 
would  be  injurious,  if  able  to  be  put  into 
practice.  They  also  recommend  that  all  re- 
strictions which  prevent  foreign  fishermen 
from  entering  British  or  Irish  ports  for  the 
sale  of  fish,  be  removed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  measures  be  taken  to 
secure  the  like  freedom  for  British  fishermen 
in  foreign  ports. 

With  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  oyster- 
fisheries  during  the  last  few  years,>the  Com- 
missioners  affirm  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  to  show  that  the  decrease  is  to 
be  attributed  to  over-fishing,  or  to  any 
causes  over  which  man  has  direct  control. 
As  to  the  very  interesting  subject  of  oysters, 
however,  we  hope  to  speak  more  fully  than 
our  present  space  allows,  on  another  oc- 
casion. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notioe  of  the 
Report  on  the  Sea-Fisheries  without  once 
more  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  dili- 
dence,  fairness,  and  philosophic  reasoning 
which  it  evincts;  and  we  trust  that  the 
Legislature  will  soon  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  abolish  the 
numerous  anomalous  and  repressive  Acts 
which  affect  the  sea*fisheries  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


"Reiazioni  degli  Am- 
16  vols.    Florence, 


Art.  III. — 1.  Albbri 
basciatori  Veneti, 
183»-1858. 

2.  Barozzi  b  Bebohet — Belaziani  degli 
Stati  JSuropei.  5  vols.  Venice,  1858- 
1862. 

3.  ToMMABEO — Belations  des  Amhitsaadeurs 
Veniiiens  sur  lea  Affaires  de  France  au 
xvi.  Siecle.  '  2  vols.     Paris,  1838. 

4.  Baschbt — La  DiplomaHe  VeniHenne. 
Paris,  1862. 

If  the  memory  of  a  glorious  past,  of 
former  influence,  and  material  prosperity, 
can  aflbrd  a  consolation  to  a  nation  when 
placed  in  very  dififerent  circumstances, 
Venice  is  not  to  be  pitied.  Sad  as  may  be 
her  present  position,  the  result  at  once  of 
political  causes  and  of  inevitable  vicissitudes 
in  the  direction  of  trade,  the  very  stones  of 
her  walls  are  eloquent  in  their  record  of 
times  gone  by,  and  the  State  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  almost  unequalled  treasure  in 
the  shape  of  carefully  preserved  records, 
the  title-deeds  and  annals  of  her  glory. 


In  this  respect,  at  all  events,  l^e  Austrian 
Government  have  shown  themselves  not  in* 
different  to  the  responsibility  which  they 
have  assumed  towards  Venice.  Since  1818 
they  have  caused  a  vast  collection  of  the 
public  muniments  and  records  to  be  formed 
within  the  walls  of  the  ex-convent  of  the 
Franciscans,  where  nearly  three  hundred 
rooms  are  now  filled  with  these  treasures* 
Other  records  are  preserved  in  the  library 
of  St.  Mark,  to  which  Petrarch  bequeathed 
his  books,  and  in  the  Correr  Museum ;  and 
if  to  these  be  added  the  documents  still  pre- 
served in  private  collections,  Venice  cannot 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  rich  mine 
of  historic  wealth. 

Nor  has  this  great  treasure  been  secured 
without  rijsks.  In  1574  and  1577  serious 
fires  occurred,  which  destroyed  many  pre* 
cious  documents;  and  in  1797  the  amenities 
of  a  French  invasion  transferred  to  Paris  a 
large  portion  of  the  historic  documents, 
which  were  only  finally  restored  in  1815, 
Lamentable  indeed  would  it  have  been  If 
these  archives  which  Venetian  patriotism 
had  carefully  preserved  for  so  many  ages, 
should  have  been  ta^nsferred  from  within 
her  walls. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  historic 
investigation  is  constantly  proceeding  with 
increased  activity,  and  when  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  public 
writers  has  called  forth  a  more  conscien- 
tious examination  of  original  documents,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Venetian 
records  would  be  left  unexplored ;  but  a 
Tory  general  interest  had  already  for  many 
years  attached  to  them,  owing  to  the  publi* 
city  which,  by  one  means  or  another,  had 
been  given  to  some  of  the  more  important 
documents.  We  allude  to  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  the  State ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  series  begins  with 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
would  be  difi[icult  to  over-estimate  their 
value,  historically  considered,  even  had  not 
the  documents  themselves  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  ability  and  intrinsic  merits  which 
have  been  so  universally  acknowledged  in 
them. 

When  we  speak  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  Venice,  we  must  at  the  out- 
set draw  a  distinction  between  two  classes, 
the  despaickes,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
reiazioni,  or  general  reports  which  were 
rendered  to  the  State  by  the  ambassador  on 
bis  return  from  his  mission.  The  different 
character  of  the  two  classes  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passage,  which  we  tran- 
scribe from  the  pages  of  M.  Baschet,  an  au- 
thor who  has  well  justified  the  confidence 
which  the  French  Government  reposed  in 
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him  when  they  confided  to  him  a  literary 
mission  to  Venice : — 

*  Les  d^pSches  sent  done  tout  ce  que  leg  re- 
laziani  ne  sent  pas;  elles  sent  Tanalyse 
presque  quotidienne  d'6v€nemens  successifs, 
elles  sent  frapp6s  au  cachet  des  impressions  du 
moment,  elles  d^veloppent  les  affaires  ou  les 
n^gociations  i  mesure  qu^elles  sont  trait^es; 
tous  les  Ambassadeurs  de  tous  les  Princes 
^crivaient  ou  devaient  6crire  des  ,d6p6ches. 
Les  relazioniy  au  contraire,  ^taient  des  oeuvres 
largement  con9ues,  fruit  d'une  observation  qui 
avait  ses  loisirs,  rSsultats  d'une  application  pa- 
tiente  d  se  bien  informer.  Si  les  d6p6ches 
^taient  Tanatomie  descriptive  d'un  fait  sur 
lequel  la  politique  du  Gouvemement  auquel 
elles  6taient  adressees  avait  souvent  k  dis- 
cuter,  les  relaeioni  elles  etaient  I'anatomie 
g^n^rale  d^un  de  ces  grands  ensembles, 
appel^s  empire,  royaume,  ou  r^publique; 
aussi,  inspir^es  aupr^s  de  telles  sources,  fu- 
rent- elles  souvent  de  grands  morceaux  d' Elo- 
quence. Les  d6p6ches  rappellent  les  proc6d6s 
de  r^cole  hollandaise,  les  relations  la  fa9on 
large  de  Rubens.'* 

The  English  reader  is  fortunately  in  a  po- 
sition to  judge  as  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  despatches,  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  has 
given  us  an  admirable  translation  of  those 
written  from  England  by  Giustinian  in  the 
time  of  Henry  vin.,  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  writings  which  give  a  more  graphic 
and  life-like  description  of  the  times,  of  the 
King  himself,  and  of  Wolsey,  or  of  the 
political  relations  between  England  and 
France  at  the  period  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

Our  present  object  must,  however,  be 
confined  to  the  relazioni  of  the  diplomatic 
series,  for  similar  reports  were  drawn  up 
by  other  Venetian  officials ;  and^  the  first 
decrees  reg^ding  them,  of  which  the  pur- 
port is  known,  date  as  early  as  1268  and 
1296,  according  to  which  every  envoy  was 
bound,  fifleen  days  afler  his  return  from  his 
mission,  to  deposit  a  written  report  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  the  general  result  of  his  observations. 
'  By  this  means,'  said  the  decree, '  their  per- 
petual remembrance  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  study  of  them  may  serve  as  an  instruc- 
tion ibr  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
govern  us.'  The  envoy  was  further  called 
upon  to  read  his  report  before  the  Grand 
Council;  and  here  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pause,  and  to  endeavour  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  scene  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
thus  rendered  the  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. 

'  Reportez  vous,*  writes  M.  Baschet,  '  i  ce 
noble  endroit  de  la  salle  des  stances  du  Senat 
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Yenitien ;  voyez  cette  salle  toute  illustree  des 
splendeurs  de  T^cole  Yenitienne.  Les  plafonds, 
les  murailles  rappellent  par  les  oeuvres  des 
grands  maitres  qui  y  sont  peintes  les  gloires  de 
la  patrie— de  tous  c6t6s  sont  les  images  mhao- 
rabies  de  glorieux  anc^tres.'* 

Surrounded  then  by  those  local  associft* 
tions  which  make  Venice  so  dear  to  every 
true  Venetian,  which  distinguish  her  from 
every  city,  and  which  will  continue  tb  make 
her  a  subject  of*  the  deepest  interest  to 
every  student  of  history  and  lover  of  art, 
it  was  his  duty  to  address  an  assembly  in 
which  each  member  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  belonged  to  a  family  inscribed  in  the 
'gblden  book,'  was  called  on  to  take  his 
place  so  soon  as  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  In  the  words  of  M.  Baschet,  'Par 
cela  m^me  qu'on  6tait  patricien  on  devait 
etre,  on  ne  pouvait  ne  pas  dtre,  un  serviteur 
actif  de  sa  patrie ;'  the  only  exception,  in- 
deed, being  in  the  case  of  those  who  em* 
braced  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and 
who,  according  to  the  Venetian  constitution, 
were  thereby  disqualified  from  taking  part 
in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  State.f  To 
this  assembly  was  intrusted  the  election,  bj 
a  majority  of  votes,  of  the  principal  politi- 
cal and  administrative  employes  of  the 
State,  a  right  which  they  had  exercised  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  then  addressing 
them.  Before  young  and  old — ^before  those 
whose  names  were  identified  with  past  ser- 
vices, and  before  those  yet  waiting  the  mo- 
ment when  public  duty  would  call  them  to 
active  employment — he  had  to  discourse  of 
events  which  might  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  his  country  ;  be  had 
to  report  the  particulars  of  his  personal  in- 
tercourse with  sovereigns  and  ministers, 
whose  very  names  were  suggestive  of  hopes 
and  of  fears;  and  he  had  to -give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  position  and  material  re- 
sources of  nations  with  whom  the  republic 
might  have  to  co-operate,  or  in  opposition 
to  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
skilfiil  combinations.  For  us,  in  modern 
times,  it  must  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
depth  of  interest  with  which  the  recital  of 
these  relazioni  must  have  been  received  by 
such  an  audience.  We  can  only  do  so  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  had  not  ar- 
rived when  public  interest  was  to  be  frit- 
te];ed  away  in  the  endless  details  and  ama- 
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f  As  an  instance  of  this  jealous  feeling  shown  by 
the  Venetians,  we  would  cite  the  heading  of  ^  RwnA 
eispuldi'  prefixed  to  some  of  the  decrees,  and  which, 
Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  explains,  implied  that  all  patri- 
cians who  had  any  fannly  connexion  with  Rome  hod 
withdrawn  during  the  discussion. — Rawdon  BrowOi 
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teur  diplomacy  of  newspaper  oorrespon- 
dents,  or  the  national  cturiosity  wearied 
rather  than  satisfied  by  the  pages  of  Parlia- 
mentary Blue-books. 

Nor  do  the  Venetian  agents  appear  to 
have  failed  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
performed  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  them. 
Tiie  relazioni  which  have  been  preserved, 
and  which  extend  in  a  series  more  or  less 
continuous  down  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  are  well  entilled  to  take  a  high 
place  in  popular  estimation,  and  this  not 
only  from  the  importance  of  the  events  to 
which  they  relate,  but  from  the  charms  of 
the  style  in  which  the  narrative  is  clothed. 
Written  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Italy, 
they  are  striking  from  simplicity  of  com- 
position ;  the  personal  details,  however 
minute,  are,  considering  the  date  at  which 
they  were  written,  remarkably  free  from 
coarseness,  or  even  from  caricature ;  and  if 
sometimes  a  vein  of  irony  becomes  apparent, 
it  is  conveyed  in  the  delicate  and  graceful 
form  best  fitted  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
keen  Italian  intellect. 

The  ambassadors  were  always  of  the 
patrician  order,  and  two  were  occasionally 
despatched  on  a  joint  mission ;  their  term 
of  office  was  originally  fixed  at  two  years, 
and  they  were  prohibited  from  being  ac- 
companied by  their,  wives,  but  exceptions 
were  made  to  both  rules.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  as  a  compensation,  a  decree  of 
1268  enjoined:  'et  si  erit  tantum  unus, 
habeat  unum  oocum.'  If  not  allowed  a 
wife,  a  cook,  at  all  events,  was  indispensa- 
ble. They  were  prohibited  from  receiving 
presents,  but  if  any  were  offered  by  the 
sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  accredited, 
the  gifb  was  laid  by  them  before  the  Coundl, 
who  decided  whether  it  should  be  accepted 
or  not.  ^  As  to  their  emoluments,  if  credit 
is  to  be  attached  to  their  frequent  complaints 
regarding  their  poverty  and  the  ruin  of  their 
private  fortunes  by  the  expenses  attending 
their  position,  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
on  a  large  scale.  As  an  amusing  instance 
of  these  complaints,  we  will  state  that 
Giustinian*  (1555)  gravely  informed  the 
Council  of  a  vision  which  he  had  had  of  his 
daughter.  '  Elle  m'apparut,'  he  said,  '  une 
Quit,  se  plaignant  de  mon  oubli  et  de  mon 
pen  de  tenc&esse,  et  de  ce  que  non  seule- 
ment  je  ne  fiusais  rieii  pour  acorditre  ses 
biens,  mais  que  je  cherchais  m6me  a  Tap- 
pauvrir  de  plus  en  plus.  £t  il  me  semble 
que  je  lui  r^'pondais :  ^'  Ma  fille,  ce  que  je 
d^pense  je  ne  fais  que  la  d^poser  dans  le 
tresor  d'un  seigneur  tres-bon  et  tres-lib6ral.'' 
.  .  .  Ces  raisons  semblaient  calmer  I'agita- 


•  Tommaseo,  L  111. 


tion  de  ma  fille.'  The  prudent  decree  to 
which  we  have  alluded  saved  the  needy  am- 
bassador, at  all  events,  from  a  risk  which 
we  find  pathetically  alluded  to  in  a  despatch* 
from  Henry  vm.  s  ambassador  in  Spain, 
who  wrote  in  great  alarm  to  state  that  his 
wife  threatened  to  visit  him  at  his  poet  un- 
less supplied  with  larger  funds !  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  there  is  little  of  com- 
plaint in  the  relazioni.  The  receptions  of 
the  envoys  at  foreign  CJourts  seem  generally 
to  have  been  magnificently  conducted,  and 
their  treatment  conformable  to  the  position 
which  the  republic  occupied,  and  we  will  only 
quote  as  an. exception  an  instance  where 
Giustinian  reports  that  Wolsey  had  said  to 
the  Venetian  secretary,  '  I  charge  your  am- 
bassador and  you  not  to  write  anything  out 
of  the  kingdom  without  my  consent,  under 
pain  of  the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  heaviest  penalties.'! 

But  to  return  from  the  case  of  the  am- 
bassador to  the  treatment  of  his  relazione^ 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  J  that  in 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  the  Venetian  Archives,  of  which  they 
formed  an  important  part,  were  carefully 
calendared  and  registered.  The  Council  also 
exercised  a  power  of  suppression,  an  instance 
of  which  is  mentioned  as  regards  the  execu- 
tion of  Marino  Faliero,  where  a  blank  is 
left  with  the  single  words,  n.  bobtvb,  '  Be  it 
not  written.'  Great  provision  was  also  made 
for  the  secrecy  of  the  documents,  but  con- 
sidering the  importance  which  attached  to 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  thfit  means  were 
soon  found  for  obtaining  copies,  so  interest- 
ing both  to  foreign  Governments  and  to 
private  collectors.  A  great  number  of 
copies  are  preserved  in  the  private  collec- 
tions in  Italy,  and  another  curious  source 
from  which  copies  have  been  forthcoming  is 
the  publication  at  Venice  in  honour  of  mar- 
riages, of  some  manuscript,  a  custom  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  many  interesting 
documents. 

In  1589  a  collection  of  the  relazioni  waa 
first  printed  at  Cologne,  but  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  poor  and  imperfect  work.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  researches  of  the  historian  Ranke 
had  established  the  historic  value  of  the  r«- 
lazionij  that  aotive  measures  were  taken  for 
placing  these  treasures  within  the  reach  of 
general  readers.    Since  then  we  have  had 
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f  Brewer,  Cal.  il  1186.  Another  case  also  is 
reported  where  Wolsey  laid  violent  bands  on  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  sdzed  his  papers,  and  only  with  diffi- 
culty adlowed  him  to  leare  the  kingdom.— Brewer, 
U.  828. 
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the  oolleotions  of  Cibrario,  Tomroaseo,  1 
Barozzi  and  Berchet,  of  GadiaTd,  and  of 
Arnet,  and,  lastly,  the  great  work  of  AA>eri, 
pnblished  under  the  auspices  of  a  literary 
society  at  Florence,  and  which  contains  the 
moat  complete  collection  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  the  relazioni  of  the  sixteenth 
century.* 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Ba- 
sehet's  p^es  for  an  interesting  account  of 
these  several  works  :  indeed,  his  work  is  in« 
valuable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  collect  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence af  Italy  in  early  times.  As  yet 
we  cannot  claim  for  our  own  c6untrymen 
any  prominent  place  in  these  researches. 
The  single  exception  is  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown, 
to  whose  valuable  work  we  have  already  al- 
luded, and  who  is  now  engaged — under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — in 
preparing  a  calendar  of  such  State  Papers  at 
Venice  as  have  a  bearing  on  English  history. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  already 
appeared,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  an  author,  contains  a  variety  of  very 
interesting  matter ;  but  the  calendars  pub- 
lished for  the  British  Record  Office  are  lit- 
tle more  than  indices  of  contents ;  very  val- 
uable, it  is  true,  to  those  who  are  called  upon 
or  who  have  leisure  to  consult  the  originals. 
In  justice  to  England,  however,  something 
more  than  this  is  wanted,  and  whilst  grate* 
fully  recording  our  deep  sense  of  the  obliga* 
tions  which  Lord  Romilly's  department  have 
already  conferred  on  readers  of  history,  we 
cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  a  competent 
writer  will  before  long  be  found  to  present 
us,  in  a  translated  form,  with  the  relazioni 
and  despatches  relating  to  English  affairs. 
The  labour  of  producing  such  a  work  will  be 
greatly  diminished  by  the  publications  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  a 
large  measure  of  interest  and  popularity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  probably  best 
meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers  by  placing 
them  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  ir^terest 
which  attaches  to  the  relazioni  relating  to 
IVance.  In  endeavouring  to  do  so,  we  shall 
refer,  so  far  as  the  earlier  documents  are 
concerned,  to  the  Alberi  collection  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  M.  Tommaseo,  which  is 
compiled  x>nly  from  the  comparatively  few 
and  incomplete  copies  existing  in  France,  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  which  diminishes 
the  value  of  his  spirited  translations.  As 
regards  the  relazioni  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


*  Several  important  Yenettaii  documents  have  also 
been  printed  in  the  Arehivio  Storico  lUdiano^  pub- 
lished at  Florence. 


tary,  the  reader  must  consult  the  collectioii 
of  Barozzi  and  Berchet 

We  commence,  therefcnre,  with  Zacearia 
Contarini's  report  of  his  mission  to  France  iu 
1492,  the  year  when  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent died,  and  in  which  Colnmbus  started  on 
his  first  expedition,  when  Charles  vni.  ruled 
in  France,  and  had  not  yet  embarked  on  his 
Italian  expedition.  Contarini's  mission  was 
one  of  compliment  on  the  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Brittany  ^  and  at  Padua  he  found 
bis  horses,  which,  as  he  says,  he  eventually 
brought  back  to  Italy  ^piu  belli  e  pin  gagli- 
ardi'  than  when  be  started.  The  Alps  were 
passed  without  difficulty ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  trace  the  stately  progress  of  the  mission 
till  its  arrival  at  Paris,  where  he  entered 
with  an  escort  of  500  horsemen,  under  the 
eyes  of  King  and  Queen,  who  gazed  on 
him  '  darkly  from  the  palace.  A  State  re- 
ception was  to  follow,  where  the  King  ad- 
dressed them  through  the  mouth  of  a  min- 
ister, and  his  speech  seems  to  have  been 
more  intelligible  than  that  uttered  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Brit- 
tany, of  which  Contarini  states,  ^  Neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  party  could  understand 
whether  it  was  expressed  in  Latin,  in  ordi- 
nary French,  or  in  Italian.'  The  King  him- 
self is  descrUied  as  disagreeable  in  coonte- 
nanoe,  and  with  large  blanched  eyes ;'  and 
Contarini  adds  his  own  impression,  that  ^  de 
oorpore  et  de  ingenio  parum  valeat.'  Nor 
was  he  more  reserved  in  his  ac^oount  of  the 
Queen,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  of 
whose  affection  towards  her  husband  be  en- 
ters into  some  very  explicit  details.  Need 
we  wonder  at  the  desire  of  the  Venetian 
Government  to  keep  these  records  as  confi- 
dential as  possible  ? 

Contarini's  account  of  France  at  this  pe- 
riod is  full  of  interest.  Paris  he  describes 
as  inferior  in  size  to  Padua,  but  as  contain- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  the 
world,  the  number  of  students  being  nomi- 
nally 20,000  to  30,000,  but,  as  he  himself 
estimated,  5,000  to  6,000.  The  King's  or 
dinary  revenue,  he  calculated,  was  3,600,- 
000  francs,  and  his  expenditure  more  than 
double,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by 
imposts  collected  by  the  Keceivers-Gene- 
ral-^a  system  devised  to  Avoid  a  constitn- 
tional  appeal  to  the  Estates, — of  which  im- 
posts ^  neither  prelates  nor  the  upper  classes 
pay  any  portion,  only  the  commonalty*,' 
and  so  oppressively  did  the  burden  fall  on 
them,  that  at  the  condusion  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  war,  no  less  than  10,000  persons  are 
stated  to  have  emigrated  for  this  cause  to 
England 

Such  was  France  in  1402.  In  1498 
Charles  viii.  was  dead,  having  outlived  the 
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brief  success  of  his  Italian  campaign.  Tlien 
folJowed  the  period  daring  which  Venice 
befriended  Louis  xii.  in  his  attactcs  on  Italy, 
a  policy  which  found  its  retribution  in  the 
League  of  Cambray.-  In  1515,  Francis  i. 
succeeded ,  to  the  French  throne,  and  from 
this  time  the  relations  between  Venice  and 
France  assumed  a  friendly  character.  The 
relaeioni  relating  to  this  period  are,  how- 
ever, not  forthcoming;  and  the  next  to 
which  we  will  refer  is  that  of  Marino  Gias- 
tiniani,  in  15S5,  who  enables  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  position  of  an  envoy  in 
France  by  his  bitter  complaints  at  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
in  accompanying  a  Court,  which,  during  his 
mission  of  forty-five  months,  had  never 
spent  fifteen  consecutive  days  in  one  place. 
Of  the  Lutherans,  he'states  that  their  tenets 
had  already  infected  nearly  the  whole  of 
France.  The  military  ppwer  of  the  Crown 
he  describes  as  largely  increased,  the  King 
being  able  in  a  month  to  bring  47,000  men 
into  the  field ;  the  naval  force  insignificant ; 
taxation  heavy,  but  borne  without  opposi- 
tion, Mi  pagono  senz'  alcuna  replica,'  a 
phrase  which  is  scarcely  rendered  by  M. 
Tomniaseo's  words,  Mis  payent  gaiement.' 
The  principal  towns  were  exempted  from 
contributing;  and  lastly,  when  referring  to 
the  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  England,  which  resulted  from  a  com- 
mon fear  of  the  Emperor,  he  states  of 
the  English  :  *This  nation  is  greatly  feared 
by  the  French ;  in  fact,  ten  English  are 
worth  twenty  French.' 

From  the  report  of  Francesco  Giustinian 
(1537),  which  follows  next  in  order,  we 
learn  that  in  France  the  effect  of  the  Italian 
wars  had  been  to  make  a  desire  for  peace 
universal,  and  that  the  country  was  worn 
out  by  the  expense,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  war,  so  repugnant 
to  French  nature,  a  remark  on  French  char- 
acter which  is  well  supported  by  recent  ex. 
perienoe,  in  the  case  of  peace  with  Russia 
in  1856.  He  also  states  that,  owing  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  nobility  against 
the  insubordination  of  troops  levied  amongst 
the  connmons,  it  had  now  become  necessary 
for  the  King  to  rely  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  aid  of  mercenaries. 

The  next  relazione  to  which  we  have  to 
refer  is  a  remarkable  one  written  by  Mat- 
teo  Dandalo  (1542),  of  whom  M;  Baschet 
observes,  *  II  a  trop  vii  pour  ne  pas  6tre  un 
peu  sceptique.'  He  begins  by  a  general 
description  of  France,  but  comforts  his  au 
dience  by  the  assurance  that  it  would  'not 
date  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csosar,'  a  sar- 
casm on  some  of  the  over-el aborute  details 
of  his  predecessors.      The  nobility  he  de- 


scribes as  poor,  parliamentary  authority  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  royal  will  abso- 
lute, except  in  matters  of  justice,  which  still 
lay  with  the  Chancellor.  Indeed,  he  quotes 
a  saying  of  Maximilian's,  as  reported  to  him 
by  Francis  himself,  *The  Emperor  is  the 
king  of  kings,  because  his  subjects  are 
princes  who  do  not  obey  unless  they  think 
fit;  the  Catholic  King  is  a  king  of, men,  be- 
cause those  who  are  able  and  warlike  are 
entitled  to  that  name;  but  the  King  of 
France  is  a  king  of  beasts,  because  he  meets 
with  the  same  obedience  from  his  subjects 
as  man  does  from  beasts.' 

In  civil  matters,  he  mentions  that  the 
Chancellor,  as  supreme  in  matters  of  justice, 
derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  oi 
ofllices.  He  describes  the  fearful  grievance 
in  the  shape  of  heavy  taxation,  and  states 
that  the  rural  population  were  fiying  from 
their  homes,  where  nothing  was  lefc  by  the 
tax-collector.  The  towns,  though  exempted 
from  ordinary  taxation,  were  subjected  to 
demands  for  loans  conveyed  to  them  in 
royal  Jelters,  and,  as  he  says,  Mhese  are 
loans  which  are  itever  repaid.'  As  regardi) 
the  nobility,  personal  service  in  war  was 
accepted  in  lieu  of  taxes ;  and  as  for  the 
clergy,  the  decimes  were  collected  by  royal 
mandate,  and  the  King  reserved  to  himself 
the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage. 

Of  Francis  i.  himself,  then  in  his  forty* 
eighth  year,  Dandalo  gives  an  animated  de- 
scription. Manly  and  courteous,  he  was 
distinguished  in  all  the  warlike  sports  of  the 
day ;  a  keen  sportsman,  he  woold  not  allow 
the  setting  sun  to  cheat  him  of  his  stag,  but, 
sleeping  at  any  chance  accommodation,  he 
resumed  the  chase  the  following  day.  Once, 
indeed,  we  hear  of  him  as  lifted  from  his 
saddle  on  the  antlers  of  a  stag;  and  his 
answer  to  Dandalo,  when  he  remonstrated 
against  his  exposing  himself  in  bad  weather, 
and  in  ill  health,  was,  *By  my  faith,  it  is 
the  chase  which  has  cured  me ! ' 

Nor  are  we  left  without  a  word  of  one 
who  was  to  become  only  too  celebrated, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  the  Dauphin's  wife. 
He  describes  her  as  loved  by  the  King  as 
well  as  her  husband,  and  he  expresses  bis 
fears  that  her  longings  for  offspring  would 
not  be  gratified,  though,  as  he  says,  *^she 
fails  not  to  sallow  every  sort  of  medicine.' 
But  we  shall  have  to  allude,  in  the  sequel, 
to  this  '  mere  de  nos  Rois^'  as  she  is.  called 
by  Brantdme. 

The  next  artist  whose  work  deserves  a 
place  in  our  Venetian  gallery  is  Marino  Ca- 
valli  (1546),  whose  report  relates  to  the  last 
years  of  Francis  i.  Cavalli  was  a  shrewd 
observer,  and  did  not  spare  the  Senate  the 
result  of  his  observations,  in  the  shape  of 
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many  practical  suggestions.  As  far  as 
France  was  concerned,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  wars  abroad  and  corruptions  at 
home,  the  country  had  made  considerable 
progrefis  during  this  reign.  Paris  is  now 
described  as  the  *  capital  of  the  first  king- 
dom of  Christendom ;'  its  celebrated  uni- 
versity well  frequented,  and  the  post  of  the 
professors,  though  ill  paid,  still  so  honoura- 
ble as  to  be  largely  coveted.  A  sixth  por- 
tion of  France  was  still  in  forest,  and  formed 
a  valuable  possession  of  the  Crown.  Silk 
production  was  increasing  on  a  scale  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  narrator, 
who  adds,  that  more  gold  and  silk  tissues 
were  then  used  in  France  than  at  Constan- 
tinople and  in  the  Levant.  As  to  Luther- 
anism,  he  states  that  it  had  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  that  it  was  now  no  longer  a  question  of 
exceptional  cases  of  heresy,  but  it  had 
gained  over  whole  towns,  where,  by  a  tacit 
connivance,  the  Protestant  rites  were  ob- 
served. 

In  matters  of  justice,  civilisation  had 
made  noteworthy  progress,  for  law  proceed- 
ings were  interminable  and  ruinous  in  ex- 
pense; appointments  were  publicly  sold, 
and  the  royal  authority  had  become  para- 
mount. As  to  Crown  property,  what  with 
confiscations,  alienation,  and  taxation,  the 
Crown  had  so  enriched  itself  at  the  expense 
of  private  individuals,  that  any  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  latter  was  wholly 
impossible.  But  as  to  public  peculations  in 
civil  and  military  matters,  he  describes  them 
as  being  of  a  magnitude  '  che  e  un  stupore.' 

Dandalo  also  gives  very  full  details  as  to 
the  relations  between  the  French  King  and 
the  Church.  The  clergy  are  described  as 
generally  loyal,  and  as  paying  their  tenths 
without  previous  authority  from  Rome, 
Francis  himself  admitted  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  Scriptuce  to  tax  the  Church, 
but  he  conveniently  observed  that  there 
was  no  text  against  receiving  gifts.  The 
Papal  privileges  in  France  were  reduced  to 
the  issue  of  bulls  and  the  collection  of  the 
annates,  but  the  right  to  these  last  was  be- 
ginning to  be  disputed.  Even  judgments  in 
ecclesiastical  cases  depended  on  the  King, 
and  not  on  the  Pope.  The  prelates  were 
more  obedient  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter;  and  as  for  their  rewatd,  we  learn 
from  Cavalli  that  they  were  the  victims  of 
every  species  of  ^>ppression  and  spoliation 
on  the  part  of  the  King ;  '  insomuch,'  as  he 
sarcastically  concludes,  <  that  all  turns  out 
for  the  King's  profit,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Prelates'  souls. ^ 

He  gives  us  some  telling  remarks  on  the* 
Parisians,  whose  ancient  privileges  were 
now  at  an  <end,  and,  whilst  they  might  re- 


pine, they  could  not  refuse  the  King's  pecu- 
niary demands.  In  C^valli's  opinion,  they 
were  best  fitted  to  serve  under  such  a  rule. 
And  as  to  the  French  nation  itself,  and  its 
fitness  for  self-government,  he  states  that 
*•  the  French,  who  perhaps  recognise  them- 
selves as  poorly  qualified  in  this  respect, 
have  submitted  themselves  entirely  to  their 
sovereign.'  Cavalli's  reflections  on  the  po- 
litical position  of  France  with  respect  to 
foreign  Powers  are  full  of  interest,  but  oar 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  allude  to  them 
beyond  recording  his  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  our  own  Henry  vm.,  whose  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  conduct  both  of  war  and 
peace,  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
praise  '  ad  sidera.'  A  word  or  two  he  also 
gives  as  to  Diane  de  Poitiers.  '  There  are 
those  who  believe,'  he  guardedly  observe!, 
that  her  relations  with  the  Dauphin  were 
then  of  a  Platonic  character ;  but  he  adds 
that  her  influence  over  the  Prince  was  bene- 
ficial, and  that  she  had  cured  him  of  many 
youthful  errors,  amongst  which  he  classes 
'  a  slight  indifference  towards  his  wife.* 

A  year  after  Cavalli  had  read  this  n- 
lazione  to  the  Senate,  Francis  was  no  more, 
and  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  under  the  rule 
of  his  insignificant  offspring.  His  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  defeat,  of  imprison- 
ment abroad  and  a  life  of  pleasure  at  home, 
were  all  at  an  end,  and  we  have  only  to 
collect  our  general  impression  of  a  charac- 
ter which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  one  which 
evidently  possessed  great  powers  of  fascina- 
tion. With  all  his  advantages,  with  a  love 
for  literature  and  for  art  which  balanced  his 
taste  for  warlike  pursuits,  and  for  those  of 
the  forest  and  field,  with  a  general  courtesr, 
only  equalled  by  his  decision  in  affairs  of 
moment,  his  life  was  not  one  which  by  any 
means  satisfied  just  expectations.  In  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  cause,  Cavaili 
points  out,  that  whilst  he  was  admirable  in 
the  conception  of  his  schemes,  he  suffered 
from  the  want  of  men  competent  to  bring 
them  to  a  conclusion.  In  other  words,  be 
was  deficient  in  that  great  quality  in  & 
statesman,  judgment  in  the  selection  or 
creation  of  his  agents;  and  to  this  defect^ 
Cavalli  adds  that  of  his  being  wanting  in 
personal  diligence.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  shortcomings,  and  had  his  policy  been 
fated  to  escape  the  able  and  determined  op- 
position  of  BUQh  men  as  Charles  v.  9sA 
Henry  viii.,  Francis  might  have  left  a  dif- 
ferent name  in  the  pages  of  history.* 

The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Henr/ 


*  In  Albdri'8  Ufe  of  CaOumne  de  Media  wUl  be 
found  an  aocount  of  the  unfavourable  features  ot 
Francis'  private  character,  p.  27. 
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II.,  was  of  a  very  different  character,  and 
we  glean  many  interesting  particulars  re- 
garding it  from  the  reports  of  Dandalo, 
Contarini,  Cappello,  Soranzo,  and  Michiel, 
the  Venetian  ambassadors  in  France  be- 
tween 1547  and  1561.  That  period  was 
one  of  comparative  quiet,  but  it  was  the 
lull  before  a  storm.  The  miseries  which 
bad  hitherto  afflicted  France  were  now  to 
be  aggravated  by  religious  dissensions,  and 
by  the  rivalries  and  animosities  of' the 
heads  of  the  great  families.  So  far,  how- 
ever,  as  Henry  ii.  himself  was  concerned, 
he  is  described  asweliintentioned,  but  feeble 
from  want  of  experience,  his  father  having 
excluded' him  from  participation  in  affairs. 
A  short  time  before  his  coronation,  Diane, 
observing  him  engaged  in  earnest  prayer, 
inquired  of  him  the  object  of  so  particular 
a  devotion.  *  For  long  life,'  was  his  answer, 
*if  I  can  promote  the  prosperity  of  my 
people;  if  otherwise,  for  an  early  death.' 
Temperate  in  his  own  habits,  his  Court  was 
considered  well  regulated,  when  compared 
with  former  times.  By  nature  grave,  it 
was  said  that  he  had  never  been  seen  to 
laugh  heartily.  As  to  education,  he  was  in 
no  position  to  boast;  he  could  only  read 
and  write,  ^  semplicemente,^  as  Contarini 
states.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  consi- 
dered warlike,  and  he  made  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  look  into  affairs,  much  to  the 
grief  of  the  Constable,  who  warned  him 
against  such  a  proceeding  as  conducive  to 
obesity. 

As  to  the  early  impression  n^ade  by  his 
wife,  Catherine  de  Medici,  we  learn  that 
she  had  a  reputation  for  kindliness  of  nature, 
and  that  her  abilities  were  considered  great, 
and  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  it  was 
also  observed  from  the  first  that  she  was 
reserved  as  to  her  designs,  and  knew  well 
how  to  dissimulate.  She  testified  great  af- 
fection for  her  husband,  wearing  mourning 
during  his  absence  on  any  military  expe- 
dition. So  long  as  she  remained  childless 
her  life  was  one  of  mortification,  and  the 
following  characteristic  story  connects  itself 
with  this  period  in  her  life. 

Nine  years  of  married  life  had  left  her 
without  a  child,  when  she  learnt  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Francis  i.  to  procure  a  di- 
vorce between  her  and  his  son.  To  the  lat- 
ter she  first  addressed  herself,  and  found  him 
ready  to  be  persuaded.  Not  so  easy,  how- 
ever, was  the  task  of  dissuading  his  father, 
but  Catherine's  speech  to  him  was  a  model 
of  tact.  Beady  to  submit  to  the  royal  exi- 
gencies, she  would  far  rather  endure  this 
heavy  sorrow  than  contradict  his  will.  She 
was  ready  to  enter  a  religious  order,  or,  if 
he  preferred  it,  to  remain  in  »the  service  ^  of 


the  fortunate  one,'  as  she  expressed  herself, 
who  might  chance  to  become  her  husband^s 
wife.  These  words  she  uttered  weeping, 
and  all  this  to  the  chivalrous  Francis. 
What  doubt  of  the  result?  Her  success 
was  complete,  the  scheme  was  abandoned, 
and  the  next  year  saw  her  the  mother  of  a 
son. 

We  are  indebted  to  Michiel  for  an  ac- 
count of  her  personal  habits  and  appearance. 
Fond  of  bodily  exercise,  she  was  a  noted 
horsewoman,  and  attached  to  the  chase, 
where  she  often  accompanied  her  husband. 
Nevertheless  her  complexion,  at  all  events, 
did  not  benefit  by  these  habits;  it  is  de- 
scribed as  of  a  'color  livido  e  olivastro,' 
and  her  embonpoint  was  remarkable. 

So  much  for  the  Queen,  and  we  have  now 
to  allude  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Duchesse  de 
Valentinois,  with  whom,  now  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  the  King  was,  as  Contarini 
states,  as  much  in  love  as  ever.  The  same 
writer  praised  her  intellect,  and  said  that 
she  had  shown  great  tact  in  only  secretly 
interfering  in  public  affiurs.  The  Queen,  he 
wrote,  who  at  first  treated  the  connection 
as  insupportable,  afterwards  not  only  ac- 
cepted it  patiently,  but  was  herself  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Diane.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  was  opposed  by  the 
Constable,  who  earned  for  himself  her  hatred, 
by  finding  her  a  temporary  rival  in  the 
person  of  the  governess  of  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland.  But  this  opposition 
was  exceptional;  all  the  nobility  enrolled 
themselves  amongst  her  followers,  whilst  the 
King,  in  publicly  adopting  and  wearing  her 
colours  of  black  and  white,  took  every 
means  of  proclaiming  his  allegiance.  Small 
wonder  then  that  public  opinion,  adopted 
even  by  the  historian  De  Thou,  was  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  her  influence  to  magic  and 
philters. 

Church  preferment,  in  particular,  appears 
to  have  been  placed  at  her  disposal,  and 
this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  alluded  to  in  the  relazionu*  We 
allude  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Church 
patronage,  and  on  this  point  we  are  in- 
formed that*  preferments  were  conferred  on 
courtiers,  merchants,  soldiers,  aind  heretics, 
without  the  least  reference  to  any  religious 
qualification.  The  public  sale  of  benefices 
was  now  become  the  rule,  and  it  was  con- 


*  A  compensation  was  however  given,  *  ricevendo 
il  Pontifice,  in  compenso  del  sacrinzio,  che  perd  as- 
sicuravolo  de^  mantanimento  della  cattolica  fede  in 
quel  regno,  assoluzlone  dall*  impegno  contratto  colla 
chiesa  gallicana  di  convocare  i  dicennall  concilii,  de- 
roganti  da  quella  supremezia  che  dai  potefici  si  con- 
sidera  per  loro  primo  e  prmcipale  attributo.* — Al- 
bdri,  Vita  de  Caih.  de  Medici,  p.  76. 
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duoUd  on  suoh  lax  principles  that  Gorrer 
mentions  cases  where  the  beoeiice  sold  was 
not  even  vacant,  and  the  incumbent  had 
be^  in  trouble  to  prove  that  he  was  still 
alive.  As  to  the  bull  of  Leo  z.,  by  which 
this  patronage  was  originally  conferred  on 
Francis  i.,  he  reports  that  the  King  on  re- 
ceiving it  observed  to  his  Chancellor,  '  This 
bull  will  send  both  myself  and  you  to  the 
devil.' 

As  a  consequence  of  these  evils,  the  Ve- 
netian  envoys  concur  in  representing  that 
heresy  had  enormously  increased,  having, 
at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing, 
spread  over  tbree-fourths  of  the  kingdom, 
and  comprising  within  its  numbers  ecclesi- 
astics as  well  as  laymen,  and  a  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  the  nobility  than  of  the  com- 
monalty. The  heretics  in  France  openly 
subscribed  funds  for  their  brethren  at  Gene- 
va, but  heresy  itself  being  so  little  mo- 
lested, emigration  had  ceased.  In, short, 
as  Michiel  describes  it,  the  position  was  a 
'  tacit  interim ;'  the  Pope's  power  was 
rapidly  declining,  and  his  bulls  were  looked 
on  with  the  greatest  jealousy ;  and  the  Ve- 
netian envoy  concluded  with  an  anticipation, 
which  was  very  speedily  to  be  realized, 
that  *  measures  of  force  would  eventually 
be  resorted  to,  when  noble  blood  would  not 
be  spared,  and  an  open  division  ensuing, 
civil  war  would  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence.' 

One  word  as  to  internal  afifairs  in  France, 
and  we  must  conclude  our  observations  on 
the  reign  of  Henry  ii.  Financial  difficul- 
ties had  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  loans ;  and  we  learn  that  the  King  was 
raising  money  at  the  rate  of  8^  per  cent, 
or  at  6  per  cent.,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  4 
per  cent.  Michiel  speaks  of  the  public 
debt  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death  as 
amounting  to  36,000,000  or  38,000,000 
of  francs:  and  he  states  that  the  Italian 
capitalists,  who  were  the  principal  creditors, 
complained  bitterly  of  breaches  of  faith 
in  the  manner  in  which  public  obligations 
contracted  towards  them  were  discharged. 
National  insolvency  was  therefore,  at  this 
early  period,  followed  by  repudiation  of  en- 
gagements. 

In  the  reUtzione  of  Suriano  (1561),  which 
continues  the  narration  into  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  iz.,  we  learn  the 
views  of  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  and 
,  a  warm  admirer  of  despotism.  In  our 
times,  when  party  principles  as  Veil  as 
party  names  are  in  so  undefined  a  state,  it 
is  almost  refreshing  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
a  man  like  Suriano,  with  all  their  honest 
narrowness  and  bigotry.  Starting  with  a 
wail  over  the  instability  of  human  institu- 


tions, he  states  that  the  curse  of  her^y 
was  the  origin  of  all  evil;  he  stigmatizes 
as  full  of  danger  the  policy  of  tolerance; 
aiid  as  for  Catherine,  he  laments  her  want 
of  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  though  he 
evidently  anticipated  that  it  would  not  be 
found  wanting,  if  she  should  succeed  in 
establishing  her  authority.  He  sums  up 
his  account  of  France  in  the  following 
words:  'France  is  now  so  infirm  that  no 
part  of  the  body  politic  can  be  pronounced 
healthy;'  to  which  we  will  only  add  his 
opinion  of  French  character:  'The  French 
are  by  nature  proud  and  haughty-spirited 
in  their  enterprises,  insupportable  in  pros- 
perity, active  in  matters  where  their  own 
interests  are  concerned,  negligent  as  regards 
those  of  others.  They  are  oflen  faith- 
less, .  .  .  and  it  is  said  of  them  prover- 
bially, A  Frenchman  for  a  friend,  but  not 
for  a  neighbour.'  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
may  perhaps  have  had  this  proverb  in  his 
mind,  though  he  applied  it  to  another  race, 
when  he  lately  wrote  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  ^Nous  sommes 
trop  amis  de  la  Porte  pour  vouloir  etre 
voisins.' 

But  to  return  to  our  retrospect :  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  Henry  u.  was  to  be 
the  commencement  of  that  of  Catherine. 
We  have  sketched  her  as  hitherto  described 
by  the  Venetian  narrators,  but  not  without 
a  silent  admiration  of  her  power  of  reserve 
and  self-control  during  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  long  political  minority.  It  would 
be  satisfactory  to  know  what  were  her  real 
feelings  during  that  period,  how  much  was 
assumed  in  that  aspect  of  outward  content- 
ment, or  what  truth  in  M.  Baschet's  theory, 
that  *  son  role  fut  de  n'en  pas  avoir.'  Ev- 
erything, in  short,  in  the  early  life  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  is  a  matter  of  interest, 
and  we.  can  safely  recommend  our  readers 
to  M.  Baschet's  chapter  on  the  subject. 

The  morning  of  her  life  seemed  to  carry 
with  it  the  shadows  of  sunset ;  '  elle  naquit 
pour  ^tre  en  deuil,'  writes  M.  Baschet 
Losing  both  parents  a  few  days  aAer  her 
birth,  she  was  removed  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  where  she  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Leo  x.  At  six  years  of  age  again 
restored  to  her  native  place,  a  convent  was 
her  refuge  in  a  time  of  -political  disorder. 
Then  follow  offers  of  marriage  for  tbe 
^Duchessina,'  as  she  was  called;  amonftst 
others,  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  an  offer 
which  the  Pope  rejected,  as  he  said  tbe 
dower  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  couriers 
to  so  distant  a  region.  At  last,  in  1533,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  married  in  a  foreign 
land,  she  finds  herself  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
a  dignity  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
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Daaphioess.  la  1859,  OatheriQe,  now  forty 
years  of*ttge,  is  a  widow,  and  lier  sickly  son 
Prancis  ii.  has  sacoeeded  to  the  throne.  Let 
us  imagine  her,  as  she  is  described  by  the 
Venetian  envoy,  at  his  audience  of  oondo- 
lenoe.  She  sits  before  an  altar  in  a  daric 
chamber,  clad  in  long  black  robes,  whose 
ermine  collar  is  the  only  mark  of  rank. 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Soots,  is  her  com- 
panion,  and  sits  near  her,  draped  in  white. 
A  black  veil,  with  whidi  Catherine's  head  is 
covered,  renders  almost  inaudible  her  weak 
utterances  to  the  ambassador.  But  outside 
this  chamber  of  mourning  all  is  changed. 
Diane's  power  is  gone,  and  the  new  king  has 
summoned  her  to  surrender  the  jewels  which 
were  his  father's  gifts.  But  his  recognition 
of  Catherine's  authority  is  com  piete.  Hence- 
forward all  royal  decrees  are  to  bear  on  their 
lace,  '  Etant  le  bon  platsir  de  la  Reine  ma 
Mere  et  Dame,  moi  aussi  approuvant  les 
choses  dont  Ellle  est  d'avis,  Je  suis  content 
et  Je  commande,'  etc.  And  as  for  Cathe- 
rine's own  determinations,  let  us  learn  them 
from  her  letter  to  her  daughter,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  as  given  by  M.  Baschet : — ^  My 
principal  object  is  to  have  the  honour  of  God 
in  all  matters  before  my  eyes,  and  to  pre- 
serve my  authority,  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  but  for  the  service  and  preservation 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  well  being  of  your 
brothers.'  To  which  she  added,  as  a  de- 
scription of  her  own  position,  that  she  was 
'  left  with  three  young  children^  in  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself,  where  I  have 
none  in  whom  I  can  in  anywise  trust,  or 
who  is  not  embarked  in  some  particular  in- 
terest.' 

Whatever  might  have  been  her  personal 
difficulties,  the  Venetian  relazioni  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  state  of  France  at  this  period 
was  so  critical  as  to  need  the  energies  and 
abilities  of  the  most  competent  of  rulers. 
How  far  was  Catherine  equal  to  such  an 
emergency  ]  Of  her.  ability  no  one  can 
doubt,  but  as  to  her  policy,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  carried  out^  the  question  is 
very  different. 

It  has  been  often  customary  to  attribute 
the  internal  dissensions  of  France'  at  this 
time  wholly  to  causes  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  to  the  spread  of  Huguenot  doctrines 
throughout  the  nation.  But  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  is  carefully  examined, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that,  powerful  as 
those  causes  were,  they  merged,  so  far  as 
primary  effect  was  concerned,  in  other  mat- 
ters of  a  more  political  and  personal  charac- 
ter. We  have  already  recorded  the  impres- 
sions of  the  Venetian  observers  as  to  the 
causes  which  had  so  seriously  affected  the 
prosperity  of  France,  but  equally  decisive 


is  their  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  dissensions  amongst  the 
different  factions  bad  exercised  on  the  sitv^ 
tion.  Barbaro  (1563)  states,  without  reser- 
vation, that  the  heresy  which  had  originated 
amongst  the  nobles  was  fomented  by  them 
as  an  arm  against  their  opponents  ;  and 
Michiel  (1575)  writes  that  the  designation 
of  *■  Huguenots '  had  merged  in  that  of 
^Malcontents,'  who  embraced  amongst 
their  numbers  both  Catholics  and  Hugue- 
nots,— ^  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  religion, 
but  one  of  state.'  Political  reforms  and 
tlie  assembling  of  the  States  were  the  real 
objects  in  view.  As  Contarini  states, '  re- 
ligion was  not  the  cause  but  the  desire  to 
rule,'  and  one  of  the  leading  proposals  of 
the  time  was,  that  when  the  Estates  had 
been  assembled,  a  general  national  council 
should  then  be  held  for  the  settlement  of  re- 
ligious differences. 

And  yet  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  these  writers — warmly  attached  as  they 
were  to  the  tenets  of  thia  Roman  Catholic 
Church — to  conceal  the  corruptions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  Correr,  for  instance, 
after  noticing  the  zeal  of  the  Huguenots, 
adds  that  if  the  Catholic  priests  were  only  half 
as  diligent,  Christendom  would  not  then  liave 
been  in  such  confusion.  But  whilst  admit- 
ting the  pernicious  results  which  originated 
from  such  causes,  the  Venetian  authorities 
all  agree  in  considering  them  as  secondary 
to  those  of  a  political  nature.  Most  striking 
also  is  it  to  observe,  after  a  perusal  of  these 
rekufioni^^so  minute  in  their  particulars, 
and  themselves  the  productions  of  such 
shrewd  observers, — the  absence  of  any  al- 
lusion to  an  earnest  seething  of  the  popular 
mind  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion ;  no 
reference,  in  shorty  to  the  questions  in  agita- 
tion, as  involving  points  which,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  were  treated  as  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  truth.  Party 
factions  on  one  side,  and  material  discon- 
tents on  the  other,  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  religious  element  only  so  far  as  it  conld 
be  made  subservient  to  their  own  designs. 
In  doing  so,  they  had  deprived  it  of  its  true 
nobility,  and  more  effectually  than  by  per- 
secution— as  effectually  as  by  extirpation-*^ 
they  had  postponed  indeflnitely  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  purer  faith  in  France. 

Such  a  state  of  things  does  not  suggest 
that  the  position  of  the  French  sovereigns 
was  one  to  be  envied,  nor  did  the  characters 
or  abilities  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry,  who 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  on  the 
throne,  assist  in  bringing  about  a  favourable 
solution.  Their  names  remain  indeed  as- 
sociated witih  the  calamities  of  France^  but 
hiBtory  recognises  them  only  as  a  group  of 
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insignificant  actors  around  the  central  ^ure 
of  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  narrative  of 
her  influence  and  intrigues,  of  her  successes 
and  failures,  is  the  history  of  the  time.  Her 
temporizing  policy  is  well  known,  and  the 
Venetian  reports  fully  confirm  the  popular 
impression  as  to  the  nature  of  her  rule.  As 
to  her  toleration  of  the  Huguenots,  Barbaro 
records  her  words  to  him,  that  it  was  *  ne- 
cessary/or the  time  ;^  and  as  to  her  popu- 
larity, whilst  Michiel,  in  1575,  describes  her 
as  hated,  as  being  suspected  of  fomenting 
discords,  and  accused  of  withdrawing  her 
sons  from  State  «f!airs,  Lippomano,  two 
years  later,  states  that  the  French  nation  had 
learnt  to  look  on  her  as  a  '  cosa  divina.'  All 
agree,  however,  on  one  point,  her  love  of 
power — *  affetto  di  signorreggiarse,*  as  they 
call  it, — and  as  to  her  success  in  obtaining 
that  power;  and  whilst  they  admire  her 
faults,  they  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  had 
her  policy  been  different,  and  had  she  thrown 
her  influence  into  either  scale,  the  result 
would  have  been  fatal  to  France. 

With  such  contradictory  data  on  which  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  it  will  always  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  real  character  of  Catherine.  Her 
name  has,  however,  been  so 'intimately  as- 
sociated with  one  transaction — the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew — ^-that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  examine  the  ac- 
count given  by  Michiel  and  Cavalli,  the  two 
Venetian  envoys  then  resident  in  France. 
Michiel,  indeed,  gives  us  a  matter  of-fact 
narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  from  the 
first  attack  on  Coligny,  when  his  wounded 
arm  called  forth  from  his  adherents  the  pro- 
phetic exclamation,  'This  arm  will  cost 
more  than  40,000  others.'  The  massacre, 
he  broadly  states,  was  carried  out  by  the 
King's  orders.  But  what  is  his  account  of 
the  origin  and  motive  casues  of  the  affair  ? 
Relying,  as  he  says,  on  the  best  information, 
he  states  of  the  massacre, '  it  was  the  Queen's 
act,  conceived,  contrived,  and  conducted  to 
its  conclusion  by  her,'  and  that  the  shot  was 
fired  by  a  bravo  hired  for  the  purpose  by 
Catherine  and  her  son  Anjou.  His  account 
of  the  whole  transaction  is  most  vivid. 
We  can  listen  to  Coligny's  last  words  to 
his  assassin :  '  Young  soldier,  have  some  re- 
spect for  age.'  We  can  hear  the  popular 
voice  attributing  the  responsibility  of  the 
deed  to  Catherine  *as  a  Florentine,  and 
being  a  Medici— a  tyrant ;'  and  we  are  ready 
to  trust  the  narrator  when  he  informs  us  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Italian  race  had  be- 
come an  object  of  hatred  in  France. 

M.  Alb^ri,  in  a  short  introduction  to  this 
report,  states  that  the  charge  of  premedita- 
tion thus  brought  against  Catherine  is  not 


confirmed  by  proof.  But  the  evidence  of 
such  a  reporter  as  the  Venetian  envoy  is  not 
rashly  to  be  set  aside;  and  how  does  it 
stand  as  compared  with  that  of  Cavalli,  who, 
according  to  M.  Alberi,  was '  disposed  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  premeditation  1'  Cavalli 
at  the  outset  treats  the  matter  as  one  of 
policy :  the  Huguenots  were  threatening, 
and  Coligny's  death  would  deter  them ;  but 
this  alone  would  not  suffice,  and  therefore 
Catherine  '  resolved,  in  order  to  secure  her- 
self from  such  risks,  to  cause  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  principal  leaders.'  To  Charles 
the  scheme  appeared  cruel.  An  hoar  and  a 
half  were  spent  in  persuading  him.  At  last, 
'  argued  out  by  the  Queen  and  his  brother,^ 
he  gave  his  consent. 

It  is  a  narrow  line  between  this  argument 
of  *  policy'  and  some  notion  of  premedita- 
tion ;  and  we  must  take  Cavaili's  statement, 
coupled  with  the  expressions  of  his  own 
views,  when  he  says :  ^  If  this  good  begin- 
ning (cost  grande  e  bel  principio)  had  been 
properly  followed  up,  the  Huguenot  caase 
would  have  been  lost.'  M.  Baschet,  how- 
ever, seems  to  us  to  have  well  appreciated 
the  state  of  the  case.  For  Catherine  it  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  policj 
to  maintain  her  influence  as  against  tbe 
growing  ascendency  of  Coligny.  Common 
opinion,  according  to  Correr,  had  already  in- 
dicated the  death  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs  as 
necessary  for  the  publio  safety ;  and  we 
have  only  to  quote,  as  an  instance,  his  owe 
expression,  that  if  those  chiefs  were  tbas 
disposed  of,  the  comm<malty  would  be  driv- 
en to  the  mass  like  sheep  with  a  stick  C  come 
pecore  col  bastone*).  But  as  to  Catherine's 
own  sentiments,  they  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  her  words,  which  Correr  gives 
as  uttered  to  him : — 

'  At  Carcasonne,  one  time,  I  read  in  a  certain 
chronicle  how  the  mother  of  St  Louis,  a  widow, 
with  her  son,  aged  eleven  years — she  being  her- 
self a  stranger  to  the  nation,-^was  opposed  by 
her  nobles.  And  these,  uniting  with  a  sect  of 
heretics  called  Albigenses,  and  finding  help  from 
abroad,  it  was  necessary  to  resist  them.  It 
pleased  Gbd  to  give  the  victory  to  St  Louis, 
but,  at  the  Queen's  intercession,  peace  and  con- 
cessions were  granted.  Nevertheless,  afters 
time,  and  when  the  King  had  waxed  of  age, 
vengeance  fell  heavy  on  his  enemies.  To  this 
the  ambassador  answered  courteously,  "Pre- 
sent things  being  a  mirror  of  those  which  are 
past,  rest  sure  that  the  end  will  not  be  uidike.'^ 
Whereto  the  Queen,  laughing,  as  is  her  wont 
when  hugely  pleased,  "I  would  not,"  quoth 
she,  "that  any  should  know  I  have  read  that 
chronicle,  else  they  shall  say  I  have  followed  an 
example."  * 

This  anecdote  appears  to  us  to  give  the 
key-note    as  regards    Catherine's    policj, 
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with  all  its  patience  and  temporizing  at 
the  outset,  and  its  dark  conclusion  of  per- 
severing vindictiveness.  We  look  forward, 
however,  to  the  long-promised  publication 
of  her  correspondence,  which  may  perhaps 
supply  more  certain  means  than  we  yet 
possess  for  j  udging  her  pol  icy.  In  the  mean- 
while,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  M.  Alberi's 
Life  of  Catherine,*  in  which  he  has  largely 
consulted  M.  Capefigue's  work  on  the  Re- 
formation and  League,  and  which  sets  forth 
the  case  in  its  most  favorable  colours,  so 
far  as  Catherine  was  concerned. 

How  are  the  facts  then  stated  by  M. 
Alberi?  In  1570  the  agreement  of  St. 
.  Grermans,  concluded  under  the  auspices  of 
Catherine,  composed  for  a  time  the  feuds 
of  the  Catholic  and  Huguenot  factions ;  and 
with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  same  policy, 
she  next  projected  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Margaret  with  the  young  King  of 
Navarre.  On  the  other  hand,  her  son, 
Charles  ik.,  entered  into  secret  communica- 
tions with  Louis  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  ^  view  to  devise  means  by 
which  French  co-operation  could  be  afforded 
without  an  open  breach  with  Spain.  Co- 
ligny,  as  is  known,  was  a  party  to  these 
negotiations.  How  far  they  were  bona  fide 
on  the  part  of  Charles  seems  very  doubt- 
ful from  the  historic  sequel,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  new  to  us  to  learn  from  M.  Alb^ri  that 
the  youthful  monarch  *  himself  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation'  (p.  112). 

The  real  enemy  whom  the  Huguenots 
had  to  dread  was,  according  to  M.  Alberi, 
the  hostile  population  of  Paris,  who  regard- 
ed them  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which 
the  Jews  had  been  considered  in  former 
ages,  and  who  were  exasperated  by  the 
toleration  now  extended  to  the  sect  The 
royal  marriage  increased  the  agitation ;  a 
spark  only  was  necessary  to  produce  a  con- 
flagration, and  '  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  an  opportunity  should  soon  present 
itself  conformable  to  the  fierce  intentions  of 
the  people'  (p.  130). 

The  motive  cause  was  supplied  by  the 
hatred  felt  towards  Coligny  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  regarded  the  Admiral  as  his 
father's  murderer.  So  patent  was  the  dan- 
ger, that  Charles  himself  warned  Coligny — 
'  mio  padre,'  as  he  called  him — against  any 
steps  calculated  to  provoke  that  resent- 
ment, and  informed  him  that  he  had  intro- 
duced troops  into  Paris  to  provide  for  his 
safety.  *  Human  foresight  cannot,  how- 
ever, avail  against  the  decrees  of  Heaven' 
(p.  132).     For  his  own  ends,  Guise  com- 
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passed  the  attack  on  Coligny  of  22d  Au- 
gust ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  the  Ad- 
miral was  wounded,  the  deeply  sympathiz- 
ing Charles,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
paid  him  a  formal  visit,  in  which,  with  lov- 
ing words  and  offers,  and  with  a  promise 
that  the  guilty  should  be  punished,  every 
comfort  was  afforded  to  him,  and  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  royal  party,  a  guard  was 
placed  for  the  protection  of  the  Admiral's 
residence,  and  to  resist  the  entrance  of  any 
of  the  Catholic  faction. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  to  follow  out  M. 
Alberi's  narrative,  Guise  himself  repaired 
to  the  royal  presence,  and  requested  leave 
for  himself  and  his  adherents  to  retire  from 
the  Court,  to  which  the  King  replied  that 
he  might  go  where  he  pleased,  but  he,  for 
himself,  would  know  how  to  act  if  he  should 
be  convicted  of  guilty  participation  in  the 
attack  on  the  Admiral. 

*  Factions  are  endued  with  a  tiger's  na- 
ture,' continues  M.  Alberi.  The  populace 
had  tasted  blood,  and  would  not  depart 
from  vengeance.  '  The  aspect  of  the  city 
was  fearful.'  A  council  was  called  under 
the  presidency  of  Catherine,  the  King,. how- 
ever, being  absent,  as  it  was  feared  that 
his  'youthful  generosity'  might  not  lead 
him  to  consent  to  *  the  cruel  exigencies  of 
policy'  (p.  140).  Catherine  herself  waver- 
ed between  the  consideration  of  civil  war, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  *'  sudden  execution' 
on  the  other,  to  prevent  it.  The  death  of  the 
Huguenot  chiefs  was  formally  proposed, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  discussion  that  it 
was  agreed  that  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his 
brother  should  not  be  numbered  amongst 
the  victims.  In  the  evening  a  fresh  coun- 
cil :  Catherine  again  described  as  wavering, 
but  yielding  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
ministers.  To  this  council  Guise  was  ad- 
mitted. He  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
engaged  in  organizing  a  rising  of  the  people, 
and  now,  but  for  Catherine's  opposition,  he 
would  have  induced  the  council  to  cons<>nt 
also  to  the  death  of  the  royal  princes.  The 
King's  consent  remained  to  be  obtained, 
and,  after  '  long  pressing  on  the  part  of  his 
mother  and  the  ministers,'  it  was  finally 
given.  '  Be  it  so,'  was  his  reply,  *  but  let 
the  massacre  be  of  such  sort  that  none  shall 
remain  to  upbraid  me.'  And  lest  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  remorse,  or 
for  the  arming  of  the  intended  victims,  the 
massacre  was  ordered  for  that  very  night 
(*/u  ordinato  il  mcLssacro  per  qvella  no  tie 
medesima '), — the  ostensible  plea  being  what 
M.  Alberi  describes  as  *un  aasurda  eospi- 
razione '  of  which  the  Huguenots  were  to 
be  accused. 

The  deed  thus  authorized  by  Charles,  by 
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his  mother  and  his  ministers,  was  carried 
out,  and  M.  Albert  expresses  his  opinion 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  '  they 
had  confined  then^selves  to  an  approval,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  by  the  act  of  others,  and 
contrary  to  all  their  wishes  and  interests, 
that  the  initiative  was  taken'  (p.  144). 
Could  Catherine,  he  urges,  hope  to  preserve 
a  balance  between  the  two  parties  afler  the 
attack  on  the  Admiral  ? 

The  massacre,  publicly  proclaimed  by 
Guise  as  the  *  volonta  del  Re,'  proceeded 
with  all  its  horrors.  Coligny,  unable  to 
sleep  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  was 
giving  ear  to  Calvin's  Commentary  on  Job, 
read  to  hini  by  a  Huguenot  divine.  On  hear- 
ing the  assault  on  his  door,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  called  on  that  companion  to  unite 
with  him  in  prayer,  and  to  recommend  his 
soul  to  heaven.     And  thus  he  met  his  death. 

M.  Alberi  gives  us  a  miserable  account 
of  the  state  of  Charles  during  the  mas- 
sacre— hesitating  even  after  the  authority 
he  had  given.  Then  followed  arguments 
to  prove,  that  to  uphold  the  royal  authority, 
and  even  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Guise, 
he  himself  must  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  act ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  August,  Catherine  held  a  secret  council, 
at  which  it  was  determined  that  this  should 
be  done.  Nor  was  time  lost.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  and  whilst  the  massacre  was 
yet  in  progress,  the  King,  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  traversed  the  city,  as  if 
to  applaud  that  which  was. done:  ^  Gome 
per  opplaudire  a  quanto  erasi  irtfino  aUora 
operator  are  M.  Alberi's  words. 

The  provinces  lost  no  time  in  following 
the  hideous  example  of  the  capital;  but 
we  must  hasten  to  the  last  act  of  the  tra- 
gedy. On  the  28th  of  August,  Charles, 
accompanied  by  Navarre  and  his  brother, 
recovered  (riconquistati)  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  visited  the  Parliament,  and  after  a 
recapitulation  of  the  past  events,  uttered 
the  memorable  words :  '  It  is  my  will  that 
all  should  know  that  the  executions  carried 
into  effect  during  these  days  have  been  the 
result  of  my  express  orders,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  an  abominable  con- 
spiracy ; '  and  thereupon  the  edict  for  the 
tolei*ation  of  the  new  form  of  worship  was 
formally  caneelled. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  a  fair  conception  of  M.  Alberi's 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  it  will  be 
for  them  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  justifica- 
tion which  he  has  presented  on  behalf  of 
Charles  and  his  mother.  Nor  will  our 
readers  fail  to  appreciable  the  references  to 
providential  decrees,  as  well  as  to  popular 
ferocity,  to  which  so  much  is  ascribed  by 


the  writer.  But  what  is  the  general  result? 
The  responsibility  of  the  massacre  was  at 
the  end  fully  adopted  by  the  King,  aod 
motives  of  political  expediency  are  lu- 
blushingly  alleged  as  overriding  every  other 
consideration.  As  to  Catherine  herself, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  deny  her  initiati?e 
in  the  matter.  She  presides  over  the  coun- 
cils, and  it  is  she  who  excludes  the  King 
for  fear  he  should  relent.  It  is  Catherine 
who,  while  claiming  immunity  for  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  his  brother,  gave  her  vote 
for  the  murder  of  the  other  chiefs.  Her 
influence  is  joined  to  that  of  the  ministers 
in  overcoming  any  scruples  which  the  King 
might  have  entertained.  If  her  policy  was 
an  honest  policy  of  conciliation  between  the 
two  sects,  why  sanction  the  presence  at 
Paris  of  the  Huguenot  leaders,  amidst  & 
population  whose  hostility  must  risk  the 
object  she  had  in  view  ?  On  a  former  oc- 
casion had  she  not,  aware  of  a  like  danger 
for  herself  and  her  son,  withdrawn  to  Yon- 
tainebleau  1  (p.  93.)  Is  there  no  room  to 
suspect  a  secret  understanding  in  Guises 
offer  to  leave  the  Court,  and  his  reception 
a  few  hours  later  at  the  council,  where  the 
royal  consent  was  finally  given?  What 
evidence  is  there  that  the  guard  ostensibly 
placed  for  Coligny's  protection  served  in 
any  way  to  intei/ere  with  the  catastrophe  1 
And  as  to  the  alleged  conspiracy,  is  it  not 
clear,  from  M.  Alberi's  own  admission,  that 
it  was  a  contemptible  Action  ? 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  discussing 
the  question  as  to  the  alleged  circular  of 
Charles  ordering  the  provincial  massacres. 
Probably  the  deeds  at  Paris  were  a  suffi- 
cient mot  iTordre,  We  notice,  however, 
with  surprise,  in  some  of  the  royal  mani- 
festoes then  issued,  a  st^itemeat  that,  amongst 
other  objects  of  the  Coligny  conspiracy,  was 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Navarre, — a  project 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  discussed  in 
the  council  in  the  presence  of  Catherine.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  repress  a  natural  indigna- 
tion, when,  after  readii^  Charles's  promise 
to  the  Huguenots,  '  de  leur  estre  bon  Prince 
et  bening  protecteur,'  we  read  his  instruction 
of  the  same  date*  to  Mondoucet,  his  minis- 
ter in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he  states: 
'It  is  probable  that  the  fire  thus  kindled 
will  spread  through  all  the  cities  of  my 
kingdom,  and'  that  all  those  of  the  said  n^^ 
gion  will  be  made  sure  of.'  '  Made  sure  of!* 
We  wonder  whether  these  were  4he  words 
used  by  St.  Goard,  the  French  minister  at 
Madrid,  when,  on  receiving  news  of  the 
massacre,  he  suggested  to  Philip  the  imme- 
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diate  execution  of  all  the  French  prisoners 
made  captive  at  Moos  1 

M.  Alberi  denies  the  charge  of  premedi- 
tation, and  states  that  Catherine  and  her  son 
^  used  their  utmost  endeayours  to  moderate 
the  atrocity'  (p.  105).  Such  hypotheses  are 
considered  by  him  as  ^  gingolari ;'  and  the 
reasons  giyen  in  support  are  ^besHalV  (p. 
816),  the  mere  notion  is  inconsistent  with 
the  ^  elevato  ingegno '  of  Catherine.  Nay 
more,  he  even  asserts  that  the  documents 
in  his  hands  ^  go  far  to  absolve  Catherine 
from  all  guilt  of  participation  in  the  massa- 
cre* (p.  140).  If  historical  &cts*  are  taken 
into  consideration,  there  is  however  a  strong 
presumption  to  the  contrary.  In  1559  we 
know  that  an  agreement  had  been  entered 
into  between  Philip  and  Henry,  Catherine's 
husband,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Of  such  an  agreement  the  Queen 
could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant.  Alva 
was  the  negotiator,  and  the  scheme  was 
indiscreetly  revealed  by  Henry  himself  to 
no  less  a  person  than  William  of  Orange. 
In  1564  took  place  the  meeting  at  Bayonne 
between  Catherine  and  her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain ;  and  here  again  we  have  to 
recognise  the  hateful  presence  of  Alva,  spe- 
cially charged  to  renew  the  project,  though 
we  learn  from  his  despatches  that  his  propo- 
sals were  at  that  time  declined  by  Catherine 
and  her  son.  Lastly,  in  1572,  the  relations 
between  France  and  Spain  were,  it  is  true, 
unfriendly,  and  Spanish  suggestion' was  not 
immediately  forthcoming ;  the  seed  had, 
however,  been  sown,  and  the  hour  of  harvest 
had  arrived ;  and  if  it  be  to  chance  that  it  is 
to  be  ascribed,  it  is  a  most  singular  coinci- 
dence how  fully  the  early  scheme  of  Philip 
and  Henry  n.  was  then  carried  out. 

When  a  man  is  known  at  a  certain  time 
to  have  placed  in  his  pocket  a  pistol  loaded, 
with  hostile  intent ;  when  he  is  also  known, 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  to  have  taken  it 
out,  examined  the  priming,  and  again  re- 
placed it  there;  and  when  he  is  finally 
known  to  have  discharged  it  with  fatal  effect, 
there  will  not  be  wanting  grounds  for  a 
suspicion  that  a  fixed  purpose  of  a  hostile 
nature  bad  existed  in  his  mind,  and  that  ac- 
tion, however  long  suspended,,  was  contem- 
plated throughout ;  and  taking  into  account 
the  whole  character  of  Catherine's  proceed- 
ings, and  giving  her  the  full  benefit  of  M. 
Alberi's  apologies  and  explanations,  we 
must  leave  the  case  with  a  painful  feeling 
that  the  stigma  which  has  attached  to  Cath- 
erine's name  has  by  no  means  been  re^ 
moved. 

The  careful  investigation  of  a  matter  like 
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this  cannot  be  considered  an  idle  task.  One 
of  the^most  important  duties  of  the  histo^ 
rian  is  the  apportionment  between  individuals 
and  communitiee  of  the  degree  of  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  them ;  and  if  the  lapse 
of  time  may  throw  difficulties  in  his  way, 
he  has  corresponduog  advantages.  The  con- 
temporary writer,  confused  as  he  must 
often  be  by  an  over-abundance  of  materials, 
must  also  find  it  hard  to  preserve  an  un- 
biassed judgment.  He  stands  too  near  the 
canvas  to  pronounce  on  the  picture.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  policy  in  China.  Those 
who  recollect  Lord  Grey's  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's early  speeches  will  appreciate  how 
little  has  yet  been  realized  in  the  shape  of  a 
moral  from  our  proceedings.  We  may 
have  thought  that  we  were  acting  on  Bacon's 
principle:  'Let  nations  that  pretend  to 
greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sensi- 
ble of  wrongs  either  upon  borderers,  mer- 
chants, or  politic  ministers,  and  that  they 
sit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation.'  But 
have  we  during  this  li^se  of  years  consid- 
ered how  far,  in  carrying  out  our  policy,  we 
may  have  treated  moral  consequences  as 
subordinate  to  material  aims'?  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  instance  of  the  Crimean 
War,  wh^re,  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Kinglake's  graphic  pages,  the  majority  of 
thinkers  would  pronounce  very  conflicting 
opinions,  not  only  as  regards  the  national 
policy,  but  even  as  to  the  motives  on  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  founded,  and  the 
results  wnich  it  has  secured.  Such  deci- 
sions are  reserved  for  the  labours  of  some 
future  historian,  who  will  promote  the  ends 
of  public  morality  by  fixing  responsibilities, 
and  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  latitude  and 
uncertainty  which  will  attach  to  the  deeds 
of  communities  as  well  as  of  individuals,  so 
long  as  tiiey  remain  in  the  half-light  or  de- 
ceitfui  shadows  of  nnwinnowed  tradition. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  massacre.  The 
difficulties  experienced  even  in  these  days  in 
arriving  at  the  truth  should  suggest  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  at- 
titude taken  up  by  the  Pope.  Te  DeumSy 
medals,  and  frescoes  in  celebration  of  the 
massacre  are  not  in  themselves  things  well 
fitted  to  soften  Protestant  prejudices.  Bat 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  upon  this,  as 
upon  other  momentous  occasions,  the  see  of 
Rome  was  imperatively  called  upon  for  im- 
mediate action,  bef<^e  the  true  facts  of  the 
case  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
really  known,  if  indeed  they  were  not 
designedly  concealed.  Take  for  instance, 
the  letter*  of  Philip  n.  to  Pius  v.,  an- 
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nouncing  the  measures  be  had  adopted 
against  Don  Carlos :  could  any  statjjBinents 
have  been  more  misleading  and  disingenu- 
ous ?  And  shall  we  blame  the  PontifT  for 
praising  Philip's  decision?  If  due  allow- 
ances were  made  on  this  principle,  we  are 
confident  that  a  great  step  would  be  gained 
in  the  cause  of  historic  truth. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  far  to  give 
our  readers  a  notion  of  the  relazioni  of-  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  for  those  of  the  follow- 
ing century  we  must  refer  them  to  the  in- 
teresting collection  of  Messrs.  Barozzi  and 
Berchet;  but  before  concluding,  we  would 
wish  to  allude  to  a  few  particulars  which 
they  contain  regarding  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Stuart.  As  to  the  latter,  we  do 
not  collect  those  details  as  to  delicate  health 
so  frequently  poured  into  Elizabeth's  ear3 
by  her  envoys  at  Paris.  We  do  not  meet 
with  wishes  such  as  Mason  expressed  to 
Cecil,*  that '  God  may  take  her  to  Him  as 
soon  as  may  please  Him ;'  nor  do  we  learn, 
as  from  Throckmorton,  the  particulars  of 
the  '  greenness '  of  her  complexion,  and  her 
fain  tings,  only  relieved  by  wine  from  the 
altar.  But  the  Venetian  reports  fully  con- 
firm an  opinion  on  Mary  Stuart,  which,  in 
justice  to  Throckmorton,  we  will  quote  :f 
*  For  my  part,  I  see  her  behaviour  to  be 
such,  and  her  wisdom  and  kingly  modesty 
so  great,  in  that  she  thinketh  herself  not  to 
be  too  wise,  .  .  .  but  is  content  to  be  ruled 
by  good  council  and  wise  meUv ...  I  can- 
not but  fear  her  proceedings  with  the  time/ 
The  time,  however,  was  soon  to  involve 
Mary  in  sad  consequences.  Correr  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  she  was  neglect- 
ed by  Catherine  from  the  day  she  bexiame 
a  widow:  but,  wrote  he,  'so  long  as  she 
feared  God  and  preserved .  her  honour,  she 
exercised  her  authority  to  the  admiration  of 
all.'  Then  came  her  failing  fortunes  and 
imprisonment  in  England,  which  the  same 
writer  anticit^ated  would  involve  Elizabeth 
in  a  difficulty,  only  to  be  resolved  by  a 
^siroppo  resolutivo^  and  thus,  wrote  he, 
'this  life,  hitherto  a  comedy  or  tragi- 
connedy,  may  end  in  a  tragedy.' 

As  to  Elizabeth  herself,  there  are  many 
allusions  to  the  various  matrimonial 
schemes;  amongst  others,  some  curious 
details  as  to  the  D'Alen9on  courtship. 
Lippomano's  secretary  describes  Elizabeth 
as  presenting  him  every  morning  with  a 
bouillon,  and  states  that,  in  order  to  prove 
to  Elizabeth  the  falsehood  of  some  alleged 

Eersonal   deformity,  the  prince  presented 
imself  to  her  in  a  ^  giuppone  (rermesino 
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incarnato,^  which  we  take  to  have  been 
some  tight-fitting  silk  costume.  However 
intimate  the  relations,  the  match  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  be ;  its  unpopularity  in  Eng- 
land was  great,  and  the  secretary  alludes  to 
a  popular  tract  against  it,  which  we  con- 
clude was  the  '  lewde  seditious  boke,'  end- 
tied  the  Gaping  Oulfe^  against  which 
Elizabeth  fulminated  a  prG^amation  in 
1579.*  The  Queen  certainly  appears  to 
have  entertained,  at  ail  events,  very  friendly 
feelings  towards  this  prince,  'short  in 
stature,  marked  with  smallpock,  and  un- 
pleasing  in  manner,'  as  he  is  described  br 
the  Venetians.  M.  Baschet  gives  us  a  very 
curious  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  on  send- 
iuff  him  some  presents,  in  respect  to  one  of 
which  she  expressed  herself,  •  Veuillez  voir 
dans  I'autre,  qui  est  un  tour  de  toque  Tim- 
age  de  la  couronne  de  ce  royaurae  que  je 
voudrais  d'autant  plus  vous  mettre  de  ma 
propre  main  sur  la  t^te,  si  j'en  avais  absolii- 
ment  le  pouvoir,'  and  equally  friendlj  is 
the  tone  of  her  letter  to  the  Netheriand 
States,f  in  which  she  recommended  him  ss 
'  un  Prince  qui  lui  est  si  cher  qu'EIle  &it 
autant  de  lui  comme  d'uh  autre  soi-meme.^ 
In  conclusion:  the  readers  of  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
are  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  some 
writer  of  established  reputation,  and  tliose 
who  desire  to  examine  authorities  for  them- 
selves. It  will  be  no  slight  advantage  fur 
both,  that)  forsaking  for  a  time  their  aC' 
customed  form  of  study,  they  should  en- 
deavour to  observe  the  continuous  flow  of 
events  from  the  vantago^round  of  some  in- 
dependent position.  Though  the  aspect 
may  thus  seem  to  be  ex  parte^  still,  if  tiie 
point  of  vision  is  well  ascertained,  the 
moral  which  will  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
which  pass  before  the  eyes  can  be  corrected 
by  an  appreciation  of  any  bias  attaching  to 
the  position  of  the  observer,  whilst  he  will 
secure  all  the  advantages  which  attach  to  a 
fresh  point  of  view,  and  one  which  com- 
mands the  scene  in  its  general  aspects.  If 
this  be  true,  we  can  point  out,  so  £ur  as  the 
times  to  which  they  relate  are  concerned, 
no  better  guides  than  the  reports  of  the 
diplomatic  servants  of  Venice. 
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Ohaldce-a,  Assyria,  BahyUfn,  Media,  and 
Persia,  By  Gborob  Rawliksok,  M.A. 
Vols.  I.  to  HI.    London.     1862-65. 

Thb  stud  ent  of  history  in  its  widest  form 
— of  the  records  of  civilized  mankind  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years— of  that  wide 
field  of  inquiry  of  which  modem  history 
forms,  though  the  hrightest,  but  an  infinit- 
esimal portion  if  measured  by  years — can- 
not fail  to  be  struck,  like  Pascal,  with  the 
'  mingled  greatness  and  littleness  of  man.* 
Nation  after  nation  has  risen  into  greatness, 
only  to  fade  and  utterly  disappear.     At 
successive  times  and  in  widely  severed  coun- 
tries— now  in  China  or  India,  in  Egypt,  or 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  or  fir  away 
amid  the  highlands  of  Peru,  on  the  plateaa 
of  Mexico,  or  amid  the  now  wilderness  of 
Yucatan — some  tribe  of  mankind  has  flow- 
ered into  civilisation,  has  risen  like  a  sun 
amid  the  surrounding  barbarism,  only  to  set, 
leaving  the  darkness  of  night  behind   it. 
Each  has  perished  in  turn,  extinguished  by 
some  other  tribe  or  nation-r-by  somcpeople 
which  hated  it,  despised  its  knowledge,  and 
sought  not  to  profit  by  or  perpetuate  its  pe- 
culiar civilisation,  but  to  destroy  its  monu- 
ments and  obliterate  its  memory.    In  the 
youth  of  civilisation,  nations  preferred  to 
destroy  each  other's  works  and  wisdom, 
rather  than  to  preserve  and  profit  by  them. 
Another  and  not  less  striking  feature  of 
those  early  times,  so  dissimilar  firom  the 
present  state  of  things,  was  that  each  civ- 
ilised community  led  a  solitary  life  of  its 
own,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind, — a 
fountain  of  civilisation  within  its  own  nar- 
row sphere,  but  whose  light  did  not  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.     Barriers  of 
darkness  lay  between  them,  separating  each 
from  the  others.    Egypt,  China,  India,  Ba- 
bylonia, were  local  suns,  each  shining  bril- 
liantly in  its  own  narrow  sphere,  faintly 
illuminating  a  few  surrounding  satellites; 
but  each  of  them  was  as  little  known  to  the 
other  as  the  solar  systems  of  the  bright 
abysses  of  space  are  known  to  this  little  orb 
of  ours.     And  just  as  we  look  upon  this 
fair  planet  where  we  dwell  as  if  it  were 
everything,  and  all  else  were  naught — ^as  if 
it  were  in  fact  (as  our  ancestors  believed) 
the  centre  and  chief  end  of  creation,  and 
that  all  the  other  distant  orbs  existed  only 
to  act  as  suns  or  moons  or  stars  to  us, 
things  which  would  be  meaningless  and  use- 
less but  for  the  fact  of  our  existence :  even 
80  did  each  of  those  old  nations  regard  the 
rest  of  the  world.    Each,  shut  in  by  im- 
passable barriers,  or  looking  disdainfully 
athwart  the  intervening  darkness  upon  the 
distant  glimmering  lights  beyond,  led  a  her- 


mit life,  borrowing  nothing  from  others,  and 
developing  knowledge  and  civilisation  for 
itself.  Even  when,  afler  the  collision  of 
races  began,  a  people  succeeded  by  martial 
superiority  in  establishing  itself  in  the  seat 
of  a  prior  civilisation,  it  scorned  the  rich 
spoils  of  knowledge  there  laid  like  tribute 
at  its  feet — ^it  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them 
up,  and  preferred  to  destroy  the  mental 
wealth  of  the  vanquished,  rather  than  to 
preserve  and  inherit  it. 

It  was  in  this  fashion — so  strange  to  us  of 
modern  time — that  the  great  drama  of  civili- 
sation proceeded  in  early  ages.  Each  nation, 
either  from  necessity  or  by  a  bigoted  choice, 
began  life  anew,  working  out  for  itself  the 
endless  problems,  alike  in  the  arts  and  in 
beliefs,  which  existence  forces  upon  man's 
regard.  Just  as  every,  individual  has  to 
learn  for  himself  the  varied  lessons  of  life, 
so  in  far  greater  degree  did  those  old  nations 
proceed.  By  this  means  a  vast  variety  of 
development,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
was  rapidly  attained  in  the  early  stages  of 
civilisation.  The  very  isolation  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  helped  to  produce  the 
same  result.  The  growth  of  humanity 
doubtless  would  have  been  hastened  if  the 
means  of  locomotion  and  of  difiusing  "know- 
ledge which  we  now  enjoy  had  existed  from 
the  first ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  career  of 
mankind  would  never  have  been  so  various. 
A  certain  form,  or  forms,  of  civilisation 
would  have  been  more  rapidly  developed, 
but  there  would  not  have  arisen  that  infinite 
and  beautiful  variety  of  national  life  which 
the  past  has  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  of  in- 
struction to  later  times. 

We  of  the  present  day  can  best  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this.  Now-a-days, 
no  nation  does  or  can  lead  a  solitary  life : 
it  knows,  and  is  in  direct  communication 
with,  and  is  more  or  less  affected  by,  all  the 
others.  National  life,  instead  of  necessarily 
developing  diversity  and  variety  as  in  early 
times,  now  tends  more  and  more  towards 
unity,  similarity;  and  this  tendency  is  as 
truly  the  progress  of  matured  life  as  variety- 
is  the  product  of  healthy  youth.  An  eclectic 
spirit  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  Each  nation,  having  grown  up  to 
maturity  in  its  own  way,  now  begins  to  look 
around,  and  to  learn  from  others.  With- 
out abdicating  its  own  individuality,  it  com- 
pares itself  with  others,  and  modifies  and 
improves  its  own  life  by  observing  what  is 
good  in  theirs.  This  tendency  will  continue 
and  advance:  the  natural  result  being  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  many  points  of 
difference,  and  a  greater  approximation  of 
civilised  life  to  a  common  standard.  Variety, 
almost  endless,  has  already  been  establish- 
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ed ;  the  special  progress  of  the  future  will 
be  in  selecting  whatever  is  good  in  each  of 
those  varieties,  and  crowning  the  work  of 
ages  by  a  fuller,  freer,  and  grander  type  of 
national  life  than  has  yet  been  developed  by 
any  single  people. 

Professor  Rawlinson  startles  us  by  ob- 
serving how  little  modern  Europe  has  ad- 
vanced upon*  the  civilisation  of  one  of  those 
old  and  longdead  countries,  Babylonia.  It 
must  be  confessed  >that  in  many  depart- 
ments of  art  and  knowledge,  mankind  have 
advanced  little  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  but  in  the  practical  and  general  use 
of  that  knowledge  we  have  advanced  sur- 
passingly. It  is  true  that  the  germs  of 
knowledge,upon  which  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  modern  times  are  based,  were  ^miliar 
to  a  favored  few  in  one  or  other  of  the 
earliest  civilised  nations.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  some  departments  of  human  deve- 
lopment we  have  actually  not  aclvanced  at 
all.  The  motive  power  of  steam,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  to  practical  use  is  the 
grandest  triumph  of  the  present  century, 
was  known  to,  and  employed  by,  the  ancient 
priesthood  of  Egypt.  The  compass,  which 
enables  our  mariners  to  traverse  the  track- 
less wastes  of  ocean,  was  in  use  in  at  least 
equally  remote  times  in  China.  Electricity, 
another  great  triumph  of  our  times,  was 
known  as  a  fact  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Astronomy,  in  Babylonia,  was  carried  to  a 
perfection  which  only  in  recent  times  has 
been  equalled  and  surpassed  in  Europe. 
Printing  was  invented  and  turned  to  practi- 
cal account  in  China  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Constitutional  government, 
another  boast  of  our  age,  was  recognised  as 
the  principle  of  administration  in  China  be- 
fore the  Christian  era;  and  even  the  last 
phase  of  that  system,  namely,  competitive 
examination  as  the  means  of  selecting  the 
employis  of  the  State,  was  adopted  in  China 
a  thousand  years  ago,  before  William  the 
Conqueror  had  set  foot  in  England.  In 
mental  philosophy,  the  sages  of  India,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  of  China,  long  ago  anti- 
cipated all  the  really  notable  phases  of  that 
science  in  modern  Europe.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  doctrines  of  morality  (as 
apart  from  religion).  And  in  fine  art,  no 
country,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  has  yet 
surpassed  the  wondrous  development  of  the 
beautiful  which  arose  in  the  narrow  penin- 
ayala  of  Greece,  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  lay  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism. 
Even  as  regards  the  department  of  fine  art 
in  which,  modern  times  have  most  excelled 
—namely,  poetry, — we  put  more  knowledge 
into  our  verses,  but  not  more  beauty. 

The  fipecial  and  really  grand  triumph  of 


modern  times  bas  been  to  carry  tbe  u9es  of 
kiM)wledge  to  an  infinitely  further  develop, 
ment  than  ever  before ;  and  also  to  extend 
that  knowledge,  in  its  practical  appliances, 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  coaimunitj. 
Learning,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few, 
sometimes  to  an  exclusive  sect,  has  been 
made  the  portion  of  the  commimity  at  large ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
matter — ^for  example,  steam-power,  the  com- 
pass, and  electricity — has  been  turned  on 
the  widest  sale  to  practicid  use.  The  im- 
mense outburst  of  human  power,  the  amaz- 
ing development  of  human  faculties,  which 
so  remarkably  characterize  recent  times,  are 
due  to  the  two  great  agencies  of  the  printing- 
press  and  the  steam-engine.  The  fi>rmer, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
enables  the  student,  without  stirring  from 
his  arm-chair,  to  behold  the  world,  both 
past  and  present ;  it  makes  him  acquainted 
with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men,  in 
all  ages  and  countries ;  it  enables  him,  as  it 
were,  to  live  in  distant  countries  and  remote 
times,  and  to  see  their  people  and  places, 
almost  as  if  he  were  actually  there.  Tbe 
steam-engine,  while  increasing  a  hundred- 
fold  the  productive  power  of  man,  and 
thereby  greatly  adding  to  human  well-beings 
has  attained  its  most  marvellous  results  in 
its  twin  offspring,  steam-navigation  and 
railways,  which  have  thrown  the  whole  world 
open,  carrying  thousands  of  men  daily  into 
all  corners  of  the  earth,  and  drawing  all 
nations  into  mutual  acquaintance  and  incip- 
ient brotherhood.  And  the  knowledge 
which  steam  -  locomotion  enables  us  to 
acquire,  the  printing-press  preserves  and 
difibses.  The  knowledge  acquired  by  travel, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few,  almost 
to  travellers  themselves,  is  spread  abroad 
like  a  common  property;  it  is  published, 
as  it  were,  on  the  house-tops  and  in  tlie 
highways,  so  that  every  one  who  has  an  ear 
to  hear  can  hearken  and  understand. 

With  this  vast  and  sudden  expansion  of 
the  means  of  knowledge,  which  have  vir- 
tually rendered  each  educated  man  a  cos- 
mopolite, an  equally  notable  change  h;^ 
taken  place  in  the  spirit  and  desires  of  mdn- 
kind.  In  the  products  of  the  printing-press, 
the  literature  of  long-past  times  has  become 
the  property  and  inheritance  of  the  cultivat- 
ed classes  in  Europe.  We  not  only  have 
the  means  of  knowing  the  past  in  literature, 
and  of  seeing  the  distant  by  means  of  in^- 
proved  locomotion,  but  our  desire  to  see 
and  to  know  have  been  proportionally  in- 
creased. We  have  lost  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance natural  to  early  times.  Instead 
of  despising,  we  desire  earnestly  to  knov 
the  past  history  of  our  raoe,  however  di» 
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verse  from  our  oWn ;  we  have  eome  to  view  it 
in  an  impartial  spirit,  willing  to  do  justice 
to  every  form  of  civilisation  which  has  arisen 
in  the  Divine  drama  of  humanity.  Hence 
our  n  umerous  translations  of  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  hence  our  explorations  of  the  globe, 
and  most  of  all,  of  those  parts  where  civili* 
satiou  and  power  once  had  their  mighty 
seats.  We  make  a  study  of  distant  China 
and  India,  alike  in  their  pres^it  condition 
and  in  their  more  famous  past.  We  resus- 
citate the  records,  and  investigate  the  relics, 
of  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.  We  translate 
and  comment  npon  the  old  books  of  Con-, 
fucius,  Zoroaster,  and  Mahomet  We  study 
the  hieroglyphics  and  photograph  the  temples 
of  ancient  £gypt ;  artists  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  pillared  beauties  of  desolate  and 
desert-girdled  Palmyra ;  and  we  explore 
the  sites,  and  arduously  seek  to  reconstruct 
the  history,  of  vanished  Persepolis  and  of 
mound-buried  Nineveh  and^abylon. 

A   wide  chasm   separates  nearly  all  of 
those  old  civilisations  from  the  comparative- 
ly modern  civilisation  of  Europe.     Rome, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  times 
and  the  new,  and  the  true  mother  of  civil- 
ized Europe,  was  but  a  village  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill  when  some  of  those  old  civil- 
isations were    crumbling    into    the    dust. 
Rome  embraced  the  transition  from  Pagan- 
ism to  Christianity ;  she  introduced  to  civil- 
ized Europe  the  arts  of  short-lived  Greece ; 
she  gave  a  conscious  existence  by  her  con- 
quests   to  the  present  nationalities  of  our 
continent;   and  died  at  last,  slowly  and 
grandly,  beneath  the  united  pressure  of  the 
new  states  and  nations  which  she  had  called 
into  being.     But  in  pre-Boman  times,  in 
that  earlier  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  there  were  three  distinct  centres 
of  grand  civilisation  (apart  from  the  isolated 
worlds  of  India  and  China),  all  remarkable 
in  this,  that  they  arose  in  narrow  localities. 
These  localities  were,  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  the  not  much  wider  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  bare  and 
rooky  peninsula  of  Greece.     Greece,  sev- 
ered into  little  rival  States,  no  bigger  than 
the  republics  of  mediseval  Italy,  never  com. 
bined  into  one  power,  and  each  finding  full 
vent  for  its  energies  in  contests  of  arms  br 
in  art  with  its  fellows,  never  became  a  great 
political  power — ^never  threw  its  chain  as  a 
conqueror  over  other  countries.     It  sent  out 
colonies  indeed,  but  these  remained  severed 
like  the  states  in  the  mother  country.     The 
vast  energies  of  the  Greeks  never  coalesced 
in  building  a  solid  commonwealth,  much 
less  in  creating  an  empire.    Save  in  the  ex- 
pedition !of  Alexander,  tbelast  grand  triumph 
of  Greek  life — the  solitary  effort  of  an  ex- 


ceptional man, — the  Greeks  contented  thend- 
selves  with  their  narrow  peninsula,  girdled 
by  the  blue  seas,  and  fringed  with  the  rooky 
islets  of  the  iEgean.  Egypt  led  a  life  of 
equal  political  quiescence,  and  much  more 
isolated  morally  from  the  surrounding 
countries.  Stable  and  colossal,  like  her  own 
pyramids,  she  lived  politically  alone  in  the 
world,  rarely  overpassing  the  desert  fron- 
tiers of  her  narrow  valley,  and  maintaining 
to  the  last  the  calm  immutable  aspect  of  her 
own  Sphinx,  undisturbed  in  her  power  and 
idiosyncrasy  by  foreign  influence  and  inva- 
sion, until  the  sword  of  the  Persian  Camby- 
ses  pierced  her  god,  and  let  out  the  life  of 
Egypt.  Unity  of  power  characterize<3 
Egypt,  as  diversity  and  disunion  character- 
ized the  political  condition  of  Greece.  But 
there  were  no  aspiring  forces  in  Egypt, 
ambitious  nationality,  to  convert  that 
centralisation  of  power  into  a  means  of  for* 
eign  conquest.  The  expeditions  of  Rameses 
and  Sesostris  were  as  exceptional  phases  of 
Egyptian  life  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
were  in  the  history  of  Greece. 

Very  different  was  the  history  of  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  and  of  the  States 
which  there  grew  up  into  power.  Unlike 
Greece  and  Egypt,  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  was  from  the  earliest 
times  the  scene  of  a  hurtling  of  rival  na- 
tionalities,— of  a  series  of  great  conflicts 
and  changes,  one  power  rising  in  succession 
upon  the  ruins  of  another ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  each  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition and  conquest,  which  made  it  a  great 
political  power.  This,  at  least,  is  true  of 
every  one  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamian 
powers  after  the  early  Chaldeans.  Assyria 
succeeded  to  Chaldea ;  the  Mede  and  Baby- 
lonian to  the  Assyrian  ;  and  the  Persian  to 
all.  And  after  that,  the  Greek,  the  Par- 
thian, and  the  Arab  followed  each  other  in 
successive  developments  of  civilisation, 
power,  and  religion.  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
perished,  only  to  give  place  to  Seleuoia, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  Until  at  last,  with 
the  advent  of  the  barbarcrus  Mongols,  fol« 
lowed  by  the  rude  Turks,  the  fabric  of  em- 
pire, the  reign  of  civilisation  ended,  and 
barrenness  and  depopulation  overspread  the 
region, — ^until  now-a-days  the  once  famous 
valley,  the  most  famous  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect  as 
it  did  to  the  first  Chaldean  settlers — a  land 
of  barrenness  and  desolation;  as  if  the 
power  and  science  of  civilized  man  had 
never  raised  it  from  its  primitive  sterility 
into  a  region  blooming  as  the  rose,  a  garden- 
land  of  fertility,  and  for  ever  famous  as  the 
seat  of  ancient  power,  and  in  many  respects' 
the  fountain  of  subseqent  western  civilisation. 
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In  the  infanoy  of  mankind,  and  when  the 
lower  portion  of  the  valley  still  lay  in  the 
chaotic  state  natural  to  the  embouchure  of 
great  rivers,  half  land  half  water,  a  Hamitlc 
population  first  appears  on  the  scene,  nav- 
igating in  reed  skiffs  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  and  the  shallows  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  doubtless  living  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  produce  of  the  rivers  and  sea.  By  and 
by  the  process  of  reclaiming  the  land  from 
the  loosely  wandering  and  ever  overflowing 
waters  begins.  The  rivers  are  confined  to 
their  main  channels  by  embankments,  and 
in  the  alluvial  soil  thus  reclaimed  the  pop- 
ulation find  abundant  harvests.  The  colos- 
sal figure  of  Nimrod  suddenly  rises  as  a 
great  monarch  on  the  scene,  and,  tempora- 
rily welding  together  the  various  tribes  of 
the  locality,  becomes  a  militant  king  of  so 
exceptionally  great  power  for  those  early 
times  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  and 
fame  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  live  in 
the  memory  and  imagination  of  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  who  now  pasture  their  flocks  upon 
the  ruins  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  great- 
ness. It  was  a  great  but  transient  outburst 
of  power,  the  creation  of  one  man,  and  in 
the  main  perishing  with  him.  A  long  his- 
torical blank  follows;  but  still,  as  the  re- 
cent explorations'  show,  the  Hamitic  pop- 
ulation, now  mingled  to  some  extent  with 
other  blood,  and  assuming  the  name  of 
Chaldeans,  steadUy  work  their  way  inland, 
raising  town  after  town  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley.  First  Ur  (in  early  times  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Uulf),  then  Larsa  and 
Erech,  then  Wipur,  and  at  last  Babylon, 
arise  on  the  alluvial  flats.  Navigation  ex- 
pands, trade  is  developed,  and  the  industrial 
arts,  notably  those  of  textile  fabrics,  are 
prosecuted  with  success.  Babylon,  and  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  new  state,  arose  like 
London,  out  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was 
built.  It  was  built  out  of  the  clay  on  which 
it  afterwards  stood.  Just  as  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  we  see  first 
the  clay-surface  of  the  ground  scraped  off 
and  converted  into  bricks,  and  then  the 
bricks  converted  into  rows  of  houses  upon 
the  place  from  which  the  day  had  been 
taken,  even  so  was  it  with  the  cities  of  Bab- 
ylonia. They  arose  out  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood.  And  mighty  indeed  were 
many  of  the  edifices  so  reared  '  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Babylon.'  After  Nimrod,  Chedor- 
laomer  is  the  next  great  name  which  ap- 
pears in  Chaldean  history.  Like  his  greater 
predecessor,  temporarily  uniting  the  various 
peoples  of  the  region— *not  only  of  the  val- 
ley, but  also  of  the  adjoining  region  to  the 
east, — he  turned  the  energies  of  his  people 
into  the  channels  of  war,  and  carried  nis 


arms  not  only  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley,  but  also  into  Syria,  down  past  Da- 
mascus, to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  S  ea. 
This  also,  like  Nimrod's,  was  the  exploit  of 
an  exceptional  roan,  never  to  be  repeated 
until  the  era  of  the  Assyrian  Sargonids. 
Nevertheless  Chaldean,  now  in  turn  to  be 
called  Babylonian,  power  gradually  streamed 
up  the  '  Doab,'  or  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  new  towns  or  cities  arising  on 
the  scene,  till  Nineveh  begins  to  rise  into 
view  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Tigris. 

Then  a  new  power  appears  on  the  scene. 
The  Semites  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  val- 
ley begin  to  oversliadow  the  Babylonians, 
and  grow  into  the  dominant  power.  The 
Chaldeans  were  a  people  of  the  sea-coast 
and  the  alluvial  plain ;  the  Semites  were  a 
people,  who  came  from,  and  doubtless  had 
for  long  sojourned  in  the  mountains  which 
border  the  valley  on  the  north.  This  Sem- 
itic population  «(from  whose  loins  came 
Abraham  and  the  Jewish  nation)  evidently 
straggled  down  into  the  valleyland  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  weak  and  desultory 
bands :  and  to  a  trifling  extent  they  seem  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  population  of  Baby- 
lonia (probably  existing  among  the  Chal- 
deans as  small  but  distinct  tribes)  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  trust- 
worthy records.  But  in  process  of  time 
the  Semite  Asshur  went  forth  from  Cbaldea 
and  founded  Nineveh.  Probably  he  went 
forth  as  a  Babylonian  governor,  as  a  satrap 
of  the  king;,  certainly  he  could  not  hare 
gone  forth  in  hostility  to  the  Babyionian 
government,  because,  for  centuries  after- 
wards, Nineveh  and  the  adjoining  district 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom. It  is  not  less  evident  that  this  Semitic 
population,  henceforth  to  be  called  the  As- 
syrian, must  have  been  more  numerous  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  than  in  the 
lower.  Asshur  in  fact,  and  his  companions, 
in  going  forth  from  Chaldea,  probably  did 
so  with  a  view  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of 
their  own  race.  They  went  forth  from  an 
alien  people,  carrying  with  them  the  know* 
ledge  of  civilisation  and  the  arts  which  tbej 
had  acquired  among  that  people ;  and  as  a 
dominant  caste  or  family,  they  oommuni- 
cated  that  knowledge  to  the  uncultivated 
Semitic  population  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley.  Asshur,  to  whom  this  new  dap 
tion  owed  its  development^  seems  to  have 
left  in  his  descendants  a  dynasty  (so  to 
speak)  of  princes,  a  ruling  family,  which 
ere  long  became  kings.  The  new  state 
gradually  outgrew  its  vassalage  to  Babylo- 
nia, and  became  first  the  rival  of  that  earlier 
kingdom,  and  at  last  the  dominating  power 
in  the  valley. 
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The  main  body  of  the  Assyrians  were  a 
race  but  recently  descended  from  the  high 
lands  of  Armenia,  the  upland  region  which 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  north  ;  and  they 
showed  the  characteristics  of  their  origin, 
alike  in  the  locality  where  they  established 
their  power,  and  in  their  physical  organiza- 
tion. They  were  a  stronger  and  brawnier 
race  than  the  Babylonians,  and,  unlike  the 
Babylonians,  they  delighted  in  the  hardy 
pursuits  of  the  chase.  Nineveh,  the  chief 
seat  of  their  power,  and  apparently  the  cen- 
tre of  their  population,  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris,  and 
comparatively  near  to  the  mountains.  In 
the  woody  heights  of  the  adjoining  Zagros 
chain,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  and  princes 
could  enjoy  the  perilous  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  in  which  they  delighted  ;  and  on  the 
western  side  of  Tigris,  the  low  range  of  the 
Sinjar  hills,  and  the  wide  open  plains  which 
stretched  to  the  Euphrates,  afforded  ample 
scope  for  the  chase  of  the  gazelle,  the  hare, 
and  also  of  the  wild  buffalo :  while,  either 
on  the  one  side  of  the  river  or  on  the  other, 
the  lion, '  king  of  beasts,'  was  easily  found 
in  those  times,  and  was  the  favourite  object 
of  pursuit  to  the  martial  sovereigns  of  As- 
syria. So  as  regards  physical  and  moral 
organization,  the  Assyrians  bore  to  the 
Babylonians  somewhat  of  the  same  relation 
as  the  British  do  to  the  French.  But  in 
quickness  and  originality  of  mental  capacity 
the  Babylonians  had  an  immense  superiority 
over  their  Assyrian  neighbours.  In  arts  and 
science,  Nineveh  simply  copied  Babylon; 
and  in  the  form  of  their  religion  the  Assyr- 
ians likewise  followed  the  Chaldeans,  al- 
though the  spirit  of  their  religion  was  graver, 
and  never  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
license  which  unquestionably  was  connected 
with  Babylonian  worship.  Comparatively 
devoid  of  originality  alike  in  the  arts,  in 
science,  and  in  religion,  the  Assyrians  were 
nevertheless  conspicuous  in  two  of  the 
peatest  elements  of  national  power,  name- 
ly, in  military  spirit  and  skill,  and  in  politi- 
cal capacity.  They  possessed  that  element 
of  ascendency  over  other  peoples,  which  in 
a  higher  degree  characterized  the  Romans. 
The  Assyrians,  in  fact,  may  justly  be  called 
the  Romans  of  Asia.  As  the  Romans  in 
art  and  science  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
*  80,  in  great  degree,  did  the  Assyrians  bor- 
row from  the  Babylonians ;  and  in  physical 
prowess  and  bravery,  in  political  ambition 
and  military  skill,  and  also  in  the  compara- 
tive grave  spirit  of  their  religion,  they  as 
much  excelled  any  other  Asiatic  nation,  as 
the  Romans  did  the  other  peoples  of  Europe. 
But  the  Assyrians  were  before  the  Romans, 
they  were  a  great  power  before  Rome  was 
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founded, — and  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
they  were  far  behind  the  Romans  in  those 
principles  of  enlightened  humanity  and  con- 
ciliation, without  which  no  stable  fabric  of 
widespread  empire  of  foreign  rule  can  pos- 
sibly be  erected.  It  was  as  a  conquering 
and  luxurious  race  that  the  Assyrians 
flashed  forth  over  the  old  world.  They 
were  the  proud  lords  of  western  India,  level- 
ling cities,  firing  tower  and  temple,  and  car- 
rying away  peoples  as  it  pleased  them. 
Hardy  in  the  camp,  they  were  luxurious  at 
home.  Heroism  and  effeminacy  by  turns 
claimed  them.  Warlike  booty  enriched  the 
state,  and  brought  all  that  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence could  desire  within  the  reach  of 
the  king  and  the  nobles.  But  they  were 
great  warriors  to  the  last,  and  only  fell  in 
an  hour  of  passing  weakness,  and  before  the 
attacks  of  a  combined  host  greatly  exceed- 
ing in  numbers  the  army  which  they  could 
muster  in  defence. 

Another  and  totally  different  people  next 
appear  on  the  scene.  The  Medes  become 
the  masters,  not  of  Nineveh, — for  they  de- 
stroyed it  utterly — but  of  Assyria,  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley. 
And  h^ere  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  strange  but  unquestionably  historic  fact. 
Although  thus  becoming  the  masters  of  . 
Assyria  only  six  cent,uries  before  Christ,  the 
Medes  had  conquered  and  established  a 
dynasty  in  Babylonia  sixteen  centuries  pre- 
vious to  that  date.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
long  interval  between  these  two  successful 
irruptions  into  the  Valley,  they  totally  dis- 
appear from  the  view  of  history.  They 
are  never  mentioned — so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered — in  the  records  either  of  Baby- 
lonia or  of  Assyria.  As  a  nationality,  ihey 
seem  to  have  totally  disappeared  from  the 
countries  adjoining  those  kingdoms.  In 
what  character  then  did  they  first  appear  in 
the  Valley,  more  than  twenty  centuries  b.c, 
and  what  became  of  them  in  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  before  they  again  ap- 
peared in  the  vicinity  as  a  nation,  some  two 
years  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh  I  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Medes  who  conquered  Baby- 
lonia or  Chaldsea  twenty-two  centuries  b.o., 
were  a  migratory  band  of  that  race ;  that 
they  were  not  the  Median  race  or  nation- 
ality as  a  whole,  but  simply  an  adventurous 
ofl&hoot  from  it;  and  that  their  irruption 
was  like  those  of  the  Scythio  and  Celtic 
peoples,  which  play  so  remarkable  a  part 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times — an  irrup- 
tion not  made  by  the  race  en  masse,  but 
merely  by  one  or  more  roving  tribes,  seek- 
ing their  fortunes  in  the  world.  The  Me- 
dian  conquest  of  Chaldsea  took  place  at  a 
time  when  the  main  body  of  that  people 
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still  sojourned  in  Bactria  and  the  adjoining 
regions,  to  the  north-east  of  their  future 
and  more  famous  settlement |  in  the  west- 
tern  provinces  of  the  country  now  called 
Persia.  The  Median  dynasty  in  Chaldsea 
lasted  upwards  of  two  centuries ;  and  when 
it  was  overthrown  and  supplanted  by  a  na- 
tive Chaldean  dynasty,  we  conjecture  that 
some  of  the  conquering  tribe  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Chaldean  population — where 
they  left  traces  of  their  language ;  while  the 
upper  and  more  energetic  portions  of  the 
intruders  withdrew  from  the  Valley,  first 
into  the  country  from  which  they  had  is- 
sued (namely,  the  western  provinces  of 
modern  Persia),  and  soon  afterwards  mi- 
grated northwards,  either  returning  to  their 
homes  in  Bactria,  or  setting  out  on  new  ex- 
peditions into  the  region  around  the  Black 
Sea,  where  scattered  settlements  of  Medes 
were  recognisable  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus. One  settlement  of  Medes  is  noticed 
by  the  father  of  history,  so  far  west  as  in 
the  country  adjoining  the  Adriatic,  who  still 
preserved  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
.  parent  race.  Certain  it  is  that  as  a  recog- 
nisable nationality,  the  '  Madai '  disappeared 
from  the  borders  of  the  Mesopotamian  val- 
ley, until  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  Previous  to  that  date,  the  Assyrian 
kings  had  again  and  again  ascended  through 
the  passes  of  the  Zagros  chain  to  the  plateau 
of  Iran,  without  ever  experiencing  any  seri- 
ous opposition,  and  without  ever  meeting 
with  any  people  calling  themselves  Medes. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  in 
their  victorious  and  hardly  opposed  irrup- 
tions into  the  Iranian  plateau,  make  mention 
of  a  Median  people;  and  these  were  so 
weak  that  they  readily  agreed  to  purchase 
immunity  from  the  predatory  invasions  of 
the  Assyrians  by  pitying  tribute  to  Nine- 
veh. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  b.o.  the  Medes  assume  a  new  atti- 
tude, and  by  a  sudden  bound  pass  from 
weak  vassals  into  formidable  assailants. 
How  was  this  ?  The  change  dates  from  the 
appearing  of  Cyaxares  on  the  scene.  It 
seems  established  that  this  chief  came  from 
the  north-east,  from  the  mother  country  of 
the  Medes,  at  the  head  of  a  migratory  and 
apparently  powerful  band  of  followers ;  and 
almost  immediately  he  became  the  head  or 
king  of  all  the  Median  tribes  who  lived  in 
the  upland  region,  lying  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  Dar- 
ingly ambitious,  he  quickly  led  his  feuda- 
tory bands  down  through  the  passes  of  the 
Zagros  chain,  to  measure  his  strength  with 
that  of  the  monarch  of  Nineveh.    The  dis- 


cipline of  the  Assyrians  easily  prevuled 
over  the  impetuous  but  desultory  attacks  of 
the  Medes,  and  Cyaxares  was  driven  back 
to  the  east  of  the  mountain  chain.  Rapidly 
profiting  by  this  sharp  experience,  Cyaxares 
re-organized  his  army,  adopting  to  a  large 
extent  the  military  system  of  the  Assyrians, 
just  as  the  Romans  learned  tactics  and  dis. 
cipline  from  their  enemy  during  their  wars 
with  King  Pyrrhus.  Again  descending  into 
the  valley,  Cyaxares  met  with  better  suc- 
cess, but  was  interrupted  in  his  campaign, 
by  the  news  that  the  Scythian  hordes  were 
descending  from  the  north  through  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  Caucasus  upon  his 
own  country.  Withdrawing  his  army  to 
the  Iranian  plateau,  he  there  encountered 
the  barbarous  invaders,  and,  doubtless  im- 
mensely overpowered  by  numbers,  experi- 
enced a  total  defeat.  For  a  few  years  the 
Scyths  reigned  in  Media, — probably  not 
troubling  themselves  with  ruling  the  coun- 
try, only  exacting  tribute  for  their  chiefs, 
while  the  common  class  moved  about  in 
tents,  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  best  pas- 
ture-grounds. But  the  main  body  of  the 
Scyths  passed  on  into  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  devastating  Assyria — apparently  the 
fortifications  of  Nineveh  were  too  strong 
for  them, — and  then  pushing  forward  into 
Syria,  bearing  down  all  opposition. 

It  was  a  dreadful  but  transient  irruption. 
Scattered  and  sinking  into  enfeebling  ex- 
cesses, the  Scyths  soon  '  melted  from  the 
fields  like  snow ;'  the  main  body,  apparent- 
ly, making  their  way  back  to  their  northeni 
homes.  Cyaxares,  with  his  usual  daring 
and  stratagem,  cleared  Media  of  them  hy 
killing  the  chiefs  at  a  banquet,  and  there- 
after easily  expelled  the  leaderless  throng. 
And  no  sooner  was  he  rid  of  the  Scyths 
than  once  more  he  made  war  upon  Nine- 
veh. Assyria  roust  have  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  devastations  of  the  Scyths; 
the  prestige  of  her  arms  also  was  broken ; 
and  at  the  same  time  her  King  was  an  un- 
worthy heir  of  the  mighty  Sargonid  mon- 
archs who  had  so  long  led  the  Assyrian 
hosts  to  universal  victory.  But  even  yet 
Nineveh  was  a  great  power.  Cyaxares  no 
longer  trusted  to  his  own  resources  for  suc- 
cess in  his  expedition  against  the  Queen  of 
the  Valley.  He  fomented  an  insurrection 
in  southern  Babylonia,  and  the  insurgents^ 
combined  their  operations  with  his.  To 
meet  the  danger  thus  coming  alike  from  the 
west  and  from  the  south,  the  Assyrian 
monarch  divided  his  forces.  Remaining 
himself  with  the  main  army  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  the  Medes,  he  despatdied  his 
trusted  general  Nabopolasar  with  a  lesser 
force  to  defend  Babylon  against  the  rebels 
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in  the  south.  But  Cyaxares  soon  won  over 
Nabopolasar  to  his  side,  by  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Nabopolasar's  son, 
and  agreeing  to  recognise  him  as  king  of 
Babylon.  Nabopolasar  then  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  the  insurgents  whom  he 
had  been  sent  to  oppose,  and  thereafter 
marched  up  the  Valley  and  united  his  army 
'with  that  of  Cyaxares.  But  even  then  the 
Assyrians  proved  themselves  redoubtable 
antagonists.  The  allied  armies  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  were  several  times  de- 
feated in  the  field.  At  length,  by  a  night- 
attack,  they  stormed  the  camp  of  the  As- 
syrians, and  broke  the  strength  of  their 
army.  The  Assyrian  king  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  troops  withdrew  into  Nineveh, 
whose  strong  ramparts  easily  bade  defiance 
to  the  assaults  and  military  appliances  of 
the  attacking  host.  At  length,  s^r  nearly 
two  years  of  ineffectual  siege,  when  Cyax- 
ares might  well  have  despaired  of  success, 
an  extraordinary  flood  in  the  Tigris  swept 
away  a  large  extent  of  the  city  walls ;  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  in  a  fit  of  despon- 
dency gave  up  the  contest,  set  fire  to  his 
palace,  and  consumed  himself  along  with 
the  ladies  of  his  harem,  and  much  of  his 
wealth.  And  what  the  conflagration  spared 
the  Medes  destroyed.  Nineveh  was  blotted 
out,  sank  into  mounds  of  grass-covered 
ruins^  and  one  of  the  great  twin  capitals  of 
the  valley  for  ever  disappeared  from  the 
scene. 

Babylon  rose  into  a  new  kingdom  under 
Nabopolasar;  Assyria  was  ruled  as  a  de- 
pendency by  Cyaxares,  from  Ecbatana  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Zagros  mountains. 
Neither  of  these  kingdoms,  neither  the 
Median  nor  the  Babylonian,  lasted  a  cen- 
tury. Cyaxares,  indeed,  was  ail-powerful 
for  the  whole  term  of  his  reign.  He  ex- 
tended the  empire  of  the  Medes  into  Asia 
Minor  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys;  and, 
supported  by  a  Babylonian  contingent,  he 
even  overpassed  the  Halys,  and  made  war 
with  balanced  success  upon  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  the  neighbouring 
States  which  made  common  cause  with  it 
against  the  invader.  Peace  was  at  length 
established  between  the  warring  powers, — 
Cyaxares  giving  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marrisge  to  the  son  of  the  Lydian  king,  as 
'  he  had  already  given  one  to  the  heir  of  the 
Babylonian  throne,  the  illustrious  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Politically,  as  well  as  by 
might  of  arms,  Cyaxares  did  his  best  to 
found,  as  well  as  create,  a  great  empire. 
But  ailer  the  maker  of  a  new  empire  there 
should  come  a  oonsolidator,  and  the  son  and 
successor  of  Cyaxares  showed  no  special 
capacity  for  government.    He  had  no  ur- 


gent motive  to  engage  in  war.  The  dynas- 
tic alliances  made  by  his  father  had  given 
him  for  brothers-in-law  his  neighbours  in 
the  only  two  powerful  kingdoms  which  lay 
upon  his  frontiers.  Was  not  one  of  his 
sisters  Queen  of  Babylon,  and  another 
Queen  of  Lydia?  And  with  the  king  of 
Babylonia,  at  least,  he  was  on  terms  of 
stable  friendship.  So  Astyages  gave  him- 
self up  to  luxury  and  indolence.  Luxury, 
imported  from  conquered  Assyria,  sapped 
the  energy  of  the  Median  chiefs ;  and  the 
army,  while  preserving  its  organization, 
lost  its  experience  in  actual  warfare.  The 
veterans  of  Cyaxares  died  out,  and  the  new 
levies  were  untried  in  the  field.  Neither 
did  Astyages  exert  himself  to  consolidate 
the  various  parts  of  his  empire.  The  semi- 
chaotic  state  in  which  it  was  lefb  by  Cyax- 
ares continued,  while  the  efiiciency  of  the 
army  diminished,  and  the  energy  of  the 
court  was  impaired  by  luxury. 

Another  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
came.  The  Median  monarchy  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Persian.  Under  Cyaxares 
and  his  successor  the  sister  nation  of  the 
Persians  was  a  vassal-state  of  the  Medes. 
And,  as  usual  in  the  East,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  the  vassal  state  was  kept,  virtually 
as  a  hostage,  although  enjoying  royal  hos- 
pitality, at  the  Median  court.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  case  with  Cyrus,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  As- 
tyages. But  the  young  Persian,  ambitious 
and  apparently  inspired  by  a  religious  zeal 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Median  court, 
seeing  also  the  weakness  of  its  military  and 
administrative  power,  conceived  the  idea, 
if  not  of  supplanting  the  monarchy,  at  lea^t 
of  establishing  his  own  oountry,  Persia,  as 
an  independent  kingdom.  The  young  Per- 
sian prince  chose  his  time  well.  The  king 
of  the  Medes  was  now  advanced  in  life,  and 
a  dynastic  change  in  Babylonia  had  severed 
the  close  alliance  which  had  previously  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  powers.  The  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  nephew  of  the  Median 
king,  had  been  dethroned  by  a  usurper,  and 
no  help  would  come  from  that  quarter. 
Escaping  from  the  Median  court,  Cyrus 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  Astyages, 
old  as  he  was,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  a  succession  of  battles  took  place, 
with  varied  result,  in  one  of  which  the  King 
of  Persia,  Cyrus's  father  was  slain.  At 
length  Cyrus  succeeded  in  putting  the  Me- 
dian army  to  the  rout,  and  he  followed  up 
his  success  so  rapidly  as  not  to  allow  his  ad- 
versary to  recover  from  the  blow.  In  Me- 
dia, unlike  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  there 
were  no  strongly  fortified  cities,  in  which  an 
army,  defeated  in  the  field,  could  still  cope 
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with  the  assailing  foe.  Cyrus  became  mon> 
arch  of  Media,  as  well  as  of  Persia :  and  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  so  nearly  akin 
that  the  revolution  hardly  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  a  conquest, — it  was  accepted  as  read- 
ily as  if  it  were  simply  a  change  of  dynasty. 
Medes  and  Persians  alike  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  State  by  the  new  king ; 
no  difference  was  made  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered;  the  Median 
chiefs  shared  in  the  favours  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  people  continued  their  pursuits  as 
usual,  paying  no  more  taxes  than  before. 
Armenia  and  the  other  vassal  States  of  the 
Median  crown  continued  in  their  allegiance 
and  paid  their  tribute  to  the  new  king  just 
as  they  had  done  to  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne.  And  so  the  short-lived  kingdom  of 
the  Medes  came  to  an  end,  and  the  monar- 
chy of  the  Persians  began.  The  only  dif- 
ference made  by  the  successful  revolution  of 
Cyrus  was  to  weld  together  the  Median  and 
Persian  peoples — to  make  them  one  united 
and  henceforth  indissoluble  nation,  and  also 
to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  prince  who 
was  at  once  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and 
who  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  conquest 
which  quickly  made  great  changes  in  the  po- 
litical condition  of  south-western  Asia. 

The  revived  Babylonian  empire — whose 
knell  was  rung  when  Cyrus  mounted  the 
Medo-Persian  throne — was  almost  as  short- 
lived as  the  Median  Empire  had  been.  But 
in  the  latter  half  of  its  brief  duration,  its 
career  was  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Media 
under  Astyages  had  been  inglorious.  Nabo- 
polasar,  the  founder  of  the  new  or  second 
empire  of  Babylonia,  had,  as  an  active  ally, 
shared  in  the  glories  of  the  Medes  under 
Cyaxares ;  and  when  he  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  Babylon  found  in  his  son,  the  great 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  illustrious  mon- 
arch that  had  ever  occupied  her  throne.  He 
even  surpassed  in  achievements  and  magni 
ficence  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  illus- 
trious Sargonid  dynasty  of  Assyria.  His 
genius  shone  forth  alike  at  home  and  abroad. 
Again  and  again  he  marched  his  armies  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (which 
river  was  the  frontier  of  the  Median  king- 
dom), subduing  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  which  lay  to  the  west  of  that  river, 
and  advancing  victoriously  into  Syria,  sub- 
jugating Judea  and  Damascus  as  well  as  the 
more  important  coast-region  of  Phoenicia, 
overthrowing  the  armies  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
tending his  suzerainty  even  to  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Nile.  At  the  same  time  he 
added  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  Baby- 
lon and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  people. 
Bringing  back  with  him  from  his  military 
expeditions  droves  of  captives,  he  employed 


them  in  the  erection  of  grand  palaces  and 
fortifications  for  his  capital,  and  also  in  the 
construction  of  irrigating  canals,  which 
widened  the  cultivable  area  of  BabyloDis. 
Greatest  among  these  latter  works  was  the 
*  royal  river,'  a  broad  and  deep  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  He 
built  the  great  wall  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Hanging  (^rdens — two  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  ancient  world.  He  dug  a  vast 
reservoir  for  irrigation  near  Sipparah,  140 
miles  in  circumference  and  180  feet  deep. 
He  built  quays  and  breakwaters  along  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  founded  a 
city  on  its  shores.  Although  strick<%n  by  a 
strange  disease,  a  madness  during  which  he 
fancied  himself  a  beast  in  the  field,  yet 
health  and  prosperity  returned  to  him,  and 
the  closing  years  of  his  reign  were  as  glor- 
ious as  the  first. 

The  heir  to  his  throne,  the  son  of  the 
Median  Princess  for  whom  he  built  the  cel- 
ebrated Hanging  Gardens,  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  hardly  had  he  mounted  the 
throne  when  he  was  deposed  by  Naboniw 
dius,  a  man  not  of  the  blood-royal.  The 
new  king,  aware  that  his  usurpation  had 
broken  the  alliance  previously  subsisting 
between  Media  and  Babylonia,  seems  to 
have  fully  appreciated  the  position  of  affairs^ 
and  began  to  surround  his  capital  by  oev 
and  formidable  works  of  defence.  Doubt- 
less he  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  revolt 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Median 
dynasty  which  had  been  so  closely  related 
to  the  Babylonian  line  which  he  himself 
had  supplanted.  Bat  he  quickly  found  that 
the  change  only  increased  the  peril  of  his 
own  position.  Cyrus,  burning  to  extend 
alike  his  empire  and  his  religion,  naturally 
first  directed  his  ambition  against  Babylonia. 
The  Babylonian  army  was  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  onset  of  the  Persians ;  Nabo- 
nadius  retired  into  one  of  his  fortified  cities, 
leaving  Babylon  to  be  defended  by  his  son, 
the  luxurious  Belshazzar.  Probably  King 
Nabonadius  regarded  his  capital  as  inex- 
pugnable, and  thought  it  good  strategy  to 
lie  as  it  were  on  the  flank  of  the  invaders, 
and  harass  their  operations.  Cyrus,  how- 
ever, at  once  directed  his  forces  against  him, 
and  captured  Borsippa,  where  he  had  taken 
shelter,  showing  remarkable  generosity  in 
his  treatment  of  his  royal  captive.  Bab- 
ylon, on  the  other  hand,  set  all  his  efforts  at 
defiance.  That  great  city — by  far  the 
strongest  of  its  day,  and  apparently  the 
most  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  whole 
ancient  world — ^laughed  to  scorn  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians,  and,  amply  supplied  with 
food,  beheld  with  contemptuous  indifferenoe 
the  prolonged  leaguer  to  which  it  was  sub- 
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jected.  Despairing  of  capturing  the  citj 
either  by  assault  or  by  blockade,  Cyrus 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  novel  but 
perilous  stratagem.  Unknown  to  the  be- 
sieged, and  by  tedious  labour,  he  cut  a  deep 
and  broad  canal  at  a  point  several  miles 
above  the  city,  into  which  the  Euphrates 
was  to  be  diverted  from  its  course,  so  that 
his  troops  might  enter  Babylon  by  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  which  flowed  through  the 
city.  This  engineering  feat — ^and  it  was  no 
small  one — -was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  canal  was  completed,  and  the  means 
of  obstructing  the  great  river  and  diverting 
it  into  the  new  channel  were  ready.  But 
this,  after  all,  was  nothing.  Unless  he 
could  take  the  Babylonians  by  surprise, 
the  atternpt  to  enter  the  city  by  the  bed  of 
the  river  oould  only  result  in  a  bloody  re- 
pulse, or  in  the  destruction  of  his  army. 
The  Euphrates,  as  it  flowed  through  the 
city,  was  shut  in  on  either  side  by  a  lofly 
embankment  or  quays,  and  the  only  access 
from  the  river  to  the  city  was  at  certain 
points,  by  flights  of  steps,  each  guarded  by 
a  strong  gate.  If  those  gates  were  shut, 
success  was  hopeless ;  and  the  attacking 
force,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  would  be 
easily  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  show- 
ered down  upon  them  by  the  Babylonian 
troops  from  the  quays  on  either  side.  But 
fortune  was  propitious;  and  the  terrible 
doom  so  long  denounced  against  Babylon 
by  the  seers  of  Israel  at  length  overtook 
her  : — 

"  When  all  was  prepared,  Cyrus  determined 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festival,  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  population  were  wont  to 
engage  in  drinking  and  revelling,  and  then 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All  fell  out 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was 
even  held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendour 
than  usual ;  for  Belshazzar,  with  the  natural 
insolence  of  youth,  to  mark  his  contempt  for 
the  besieging  army,  abandoned  himself  wholly 
to  the  delights  of  the  season,  and  himself  en- 
tertained a  thousand  lords  in  his  palace.  Else- 
where the  rest  of  the  population  was  occupied 
in  feasting  and  dancing.  Drunken  riot  and 
mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the  town  ; 
the  siege  was  forgotten  ;  ordinary  precautions 
were  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave  themselves 
ap  for  the  night  to  oigies  in  which  religious 
frenzy  and  drunken  excitement  formed  a 
strange  and  revolting  medley. 

^  Meanwhile,  outside  the  citv,  in  silence  and 
darkness^  the  Persians  watched  at  the  two 
points  where  the  Euphrates  entered  and  left 
the  walls.  Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  water  in  the  river-bed;  still 
more  anxiously  they  watched  to  see  if  those 
within  the  walls  would  observe  the  suspicious 


circumstances  and  sound  an  alarm  through  the 
town.  Should  such  an  alarm  be  given,  all 
their  labours  would  be  lost  .  .  .  But  as 
they  watched,  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached  them 
— only  a  confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot,  which 
showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were  quite 
unconscious  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

'  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and 
on  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river  gates 
scattered  clusters  of  men  grew  into  solemn  col- 
umns,— the  undefended  gateways  were  seized, 
— a  war-shout  was  raised, — ^the  alarm  was 
taken  and  spread, — and  swifl;  runners  started 
off  to  "  show  the  King  of  Babylon  that  his 
city  was  taken  at  one  end.**  In  the  darkness 
and  confusion  of  the  night  a  terrible  massacre 
ensued.  The  drunken  revellers  could  make 
no  resistance.  The  king,  paralvsed  with  fear 
at  the  awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which 
too  late  had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do 
nothing  even  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
assailants,  who  carried  all  before  them  every- 
where. Bursting  into  the  palace,  a  band  of 
Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of  his  im- 
pious revelry.  Other  bands  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  town.  When  morning  came, 
Cyrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the 
city.'  * 

It  was  mainly  by  the  effects  of  disunion 
that  the  two  grand  sister-kingdoms  of  the 
Valley  fell.  They  were  the  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  of  their  time.  The  martial 
temperament  and  belligerent  spirit  were 
more  strongly  developed  in  them  than  in 
any  of  the  contemporary  civilized  States  of 
the  world.  Their  armies  were  well  organ- 
ized, constantly  practised  in  wars,  and  were 
well  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  of 
military  skill  and  power,  alike  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field  and  for  the  siege  of  fortified 
cities.  Their  forces  consisted  of  war-char- 
iots, of  cavalry,  and  of  infantry  both  light 
and  heavy  armed.  Their  cavalry  used  both 
the  sword  and  the  lance,  especially  the 
latter;  their  heavy  infantry  were  armed 
with  the  spear,  while  their  light  infantry 
consisted  of  archers  and  also  of  slingers. 
In  siege  operations,  they  employed  the  bat- 
tering-ram, mining,  and  scaling-ladders ; 
and  they  knew  how  to  protect  their  work- 
ing-parties from  the  slingers  and  bowmen 
on  the  walls  by  means  of  a  covering  appa- 
ratus similiar  in  kind,  though  not  equal  in 
efficiency,  to  the  testudo  of  the  Romans. 
The  Assyrians  especially  were  a  remarka- 
bly martial  people,  brawny  and  muscular, 
as  well  as  proud  and  daring.  And  although 
we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  luxurious  habits 
alike  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  it 
would  be  a  mistake^  to  suppose  that  such 

*  Rawlinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  616-18. 
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luxury  ever  directly  affected  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  court  and  the  wealthy  classes,  which 
constituted  a  very  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Nor  do  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  luxury  had  any  appreciable  effect 
in  enervating  either  the  monarchs  or  the 
chiefs.  In  Assyria,  the  usual  relaxation  of 
the  kings,  in  times  of  peace,  was  in  the 
hardy  and  perilous  pursuits  of  the  chase. 
The  Babylonians  were  a  less  physically 
powerful  race  than  the  Assyrians — sparer 
in  form,  and  in  the  main  of  a  less  lordly 
type.  They  were  also  more  given  to  the 
pacific  pursuits  of  trade  and  manufacture. 
They  were  *  tow:ns-people '  in  a  much  great- 
er degree  than  the  Assyrians,  and  did  not 
show  in  an  equal  degree  the  passion  for  for- 
eign conquest  which  inspired  their  neigh- 
bours of  Nineveh.  But  they  had  all  the 
'pluck'  which  so  generally  characterizes 
towns-people,  and  which  oflen  proves  an 
equivalent  for  the  stronger  physique  of  a 
rural  population.  They  were  constantly 
getting  up  revolts  and  ^mcw^e5,-*-rebeUing 
and  fighting  to  the  last.  Even  after  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  their  love 
of  revolt  did  not  forsake-them,  and  was  the 
main  cause  which  at  length  brought  total 
ruin  and  devastation  upon  their  city.  In 
truth,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, we  have  been  struck  with  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Pari- 
sians of  modern  times.  The  same  mental 
activity,  the  same  quickness,  restlessness, 
fickleness,  and  the  same  pluck  and  aptitude 
for  fighting.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
we  might  parallel  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  by 
those  at  present  existing  between  the  French 
and  the  British.  In  solid  power  and  physi- 
cal strength,  and  in  the  graver  spirit  which 
pervaded  alike  their  religion  and  their  soci- 
ety, the  Assyrians  may  be  likened  to  the 
British ;  while  in  their  indomitable  vivacity 
and  pugnacity,  their  mental  quickness  and 
fickleness,  the  gayer  spirit  of  their  religious 
festivals,  and  the  more  lax  and  licentious 
form  of  their  society,  the  Babylonians  may 
be  likened  (we  do  not  say  to  the  French 
nation,  but)  to  the  Parisians. 

In  material  resources,  and  doubtless  also 
in  population,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Valley 
were  superior  to  the  sister  states  of  Media 
and  Persia  which  overthrew  them.  Even 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  when  the  re- 
sources of  Media  and  Persia  had  been  fully 
developed,  Mesopotamia  paid  more  tribute 
than  Media  and  Persia  together.  The 
Valley,  under  its  old  system  of  irrigation, 
was  as  remarkable  for  fertility  as 'the  region 
east  of  the  Zagros  was  the  reverse.    And, 


in  addition  to  this  means  of  supporting  pop- 
ulation, the  trade  and  export-manufiictures 
of  Babylonia  had  the  same  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  material  resources  of  the  Valley  as 
if  its  area  of  cultivation  had  been  larger 
than  it  was.  Moreover,  the  kuigdoms  of 
the  Valley  possessed  at  least  two  great 
cities  powerfiilly  fortified,  and  which  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  military 
power  which  was  brought  against  them.  It 
was  disunion  which  laid  the  Valley  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  its  Arian  invaders.  Un- 
questionably this  disunion  proved  peculiarly 
fatal  owing  to  the  fact  that  weak  kings  ruled 
in  the  valley  contemporaneously  with  Me- 
dian and  Persian  monarchs  of  remarkable 
energy  and  ability.  Had  any  one  of  his 
Sargonid  predecessors  been  on  the  throne 
of  Nineveh  instead  of  Saracus  when  Cyax- 
ares  invaded  the  valley,  the  issue  might 
have  been  different  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Babylon  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been 
the  contemporary  of  Cyrus.  But  even  as 
it  was,  disunion,  we  repeat,  was  the  great 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Valley.  When  Cyaxares  made  his  last  at- 
tack upon  Assyria,  he  had  the  whole  forces 
of  Babylonia  on  his  side;  nay  more,  owing' 
to  the  treachery  of  Nabopolasar,  even  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Assyrian  army  co- 
operated in  the  downfall  of  Nineveh.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  rebellion  of  Babylonia,  and 
this  defection  of  a  portion  of  the  army,  the 
Assyrian  king,  feeble  though  he  was  com- 
pared to  his  great  predecessors,  for  two 
years  bade  defiance  to  the  allied  force  which 
besieged  his  capital.  And  but  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally great  overflow  of  the  Tigris, 
which  tore  down  the  defences  of  the  city,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Assyrians  in 
Nineveh  might  have  kept  their  assailants  at 
bay  until  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
allied  princes  of  the  beleaguering  army. 
The  fall  of  Babylon  was  produced  by  nearly 
similar  circumstances.  Nineveh  had  been 
destroyed ;  the  Assyriaa  army,  the  main- 
stay of  the  Valley,  had  been  broken  up; 
the  upper  half  of  the  Valley  was  now  part 
of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  levies  from 
Assyria,  and  from  the  old  provinces  of 
Assyria,  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  army 
of  Cyrus.  Babylonia  had  to  maintain  the 
fight  alone.  Tet,  even  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  the  strength  of  her  capital 
was  sufficient  to  have  foiled  the  assaults  of 
the  Persians.  Babylon  was  still  more 
strongly  fortified,  and  more  capable  of 
standing  a  blockade  than  Nineveh  was. 
Her  walls,  of  immense  height  and  solidity, 
enclosed  a  district  of  about  twelve  miles 
square,  containing  a  large  cultivated  area, 
the  produce  of  which  was  of  itself,  it  is  said, 
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sufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and,  moreover,  the  city  had  been 
anaply  provisioned  by  the  foresight  of  the 
king.  It  waa  the  extraordinary  over-confi- 
dence of  its  defenders  which  alone  allowed 
Cyrus  at  length  to  capture  the  city.  Baby- 
lon, like  Nineveh,  fell  by  the  treachery,  (if 
^we  may  so  speak)  of  the  great  river  on 
which  it  stood.  In  both  cases  the  waters 
of  the  valley  turned  against  the  kingdoms 
thereof,  and  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  fall.  The  Tigris  surged  up  from  its 
bed  In  unusual  overflow  and  sapped  the 
walls  of  Nineveh ;  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
from  its  channel,  and  opened  a  path  for  the 
Persians  into  Babylon.  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon each  helped  to  produce  the  downfall  of 
the  other;  their  disunion  proved  fatal  to 
both,  and  to  the  independence  of  the  Valley. 
In  like  manner — ^to  state  the  fact  fancifully 
— the  rivers  whose  defection  or  rebellion 
played  so  important  part  in  the  downfall  of 
the  two  capitals,  and  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archies eatablished  on  their  banks,  soon 
shared  in  the  disasters  which  they  had  in- 
flicted. Their  courses  became  untended; 
the  irrigating  canals  were  allowed  to  choke 
tip  ;  unhealthy  morasses  began  to  cover  the 
once  fertile  districts  at  their  mouth;  and 
instead  of  continuing  to  be,  like  the  Nile, 
the  parents  of  the  grandeur  of  the  valley, 
they  beheld  the  famous  region  which  they 
had  so  long  fertilized  sink  into  barrenness, 
and  their  subject  streams  became  a  means 
of  transport  for  the  armies  of  a  succession 
of  foreign  conquerors. 

Let  us  now  see  something  of  the  extent 
and  appearance  of  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
valley.    And  let  us  begin  with  those  of  As' 
Syria,  which  were  the  last  to  arise  and  the 
first  to  perish.    The  earliest  capital  of  As- 
syria was  Asshur,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  where  extensive  ruins   still   exist. 
Long  lines  of  low  mounds  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  walls,  forming  a  quadrangle ; 
and  within  their  circuit  the  chief  o))ject  is 
a  square  mound  or  platform,  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  circumference,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.    The  summit  of  the  platform 
is  covered  with  crumbling  walls  and  heaps 
of  rubbish,  the  remains  of  the  palaces  which 
had  stood  there ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  plat- 
form the  ruins  rise  in  the  form  of  a  high 
cone  or  pyramid,  perhaps  marking  the  site 
of  a  temple.     But  as  the  Assyrians  grew  in 
power,  they  transferred  their  capital  some 
fifty  miles  &rther  up  the  valley,  a&d  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris.    They  chose  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  power  the  angle  of 
country  formed  by  the  confluent  streams  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Greater  Zab;  and  the 


western  half  of  which  angular  district 
(namely,  that  abutting  on  the  Tigris),  is 
further  protected  by  several  lesser  streams 
which  flow  between  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris, 
whose  channels  offered  subsidiary  lines  of 
defence,  and  whose  waters  could  be  em- 
ployed to  fill  moats  and  canals.  Here,  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  interfluvial  tri- 
angle, they  founded  a  series  of  royal  cities. 
First,  Calah,  now  called  Nimrud,  was  the 
new  capital,  situated  at  the  southern  apex  of 
the  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
almost  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  Zab.  Next,  Ninua  (Nineveh), 
becomes  the  chief  city,  likewise  situated  on 
the  Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Calah. 
Keremles,  though  never  the  capital,  becomes 
a  third  great  city  of  this  royal  district,  sit- 
uated about  twelve  miles  from  Catah,  and 
nearly  as  much  from  Ninua.  And  lastly, 
Khorsabad,  the  royal  city  of  Sarfion,  is 
built,  about  ten  miles  north- by-east  of  Ninua, 
and  about  seventeen  north-by-west  of  Ker- 
emles. All  of  these  four  cities  were  adorned 
with  palaces,  where  the  kings  resided;  two  of 
them,  Calah  and  Ninua,  were  recognised  as 
capitals,  and  Khorsabad  was  doubtless,  de 
facto^  the  capital  during  the  reign  of  its 
royal  founder. 

Thus  fiir  we  have- been  travelling  on  sure 
ground.  But  now  a  question  arises  which 
has  given  birth  to  a  keen  controversy.  Of 
the  great  ruins  of  cities  existing  within  this 
narrow  district,  which  are  those  of  Nineveh  1 
Since  the  recent  explorations  commenced, 
some  authorities  have  said  that  the  true 
position  of  ancient  Nineveh  was  at  Nimrud 
(Calah);  M.  Botta  declares  it  was  at  Khorsa- 
bad; Professor  Bawlinson  denies  that  it  was 
anywhere  but  at  Ninua,  opposite  Mosul; 
while  Mr.  Layard  and  others  hold  that  an- 
cient Nineveh  included  all  of  those  cities, 
and  also  Keremles. 

Local  tradition  and  ancient  writers  unite 
in  placing  Nineveh  on  the  tract  opposite 
Mosul.  Nearlv  all  of  them  state  that  it 
was  built  on  tne  banks  of  the  Tigris,  but 
Strabo  says  merely  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  middle  of  Aturia,  the  angular  district 
enclosed  by  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris.  J[m- 
mediately  opposite  Mosul,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  are  some  huge  mounds  of 
ruins,  one  of  which  is  still  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  the  'Tomb  of 
Jonah ;'  here  also  are  the  remains  of  great 
palaces,  inckiding  that  of  Sennacherib ;  and, 
if  we  understand  Mr.  Eawlinson  aright,  the 
name  'Ninua'  is  found  stamped  on  the 
bricks.  Here  then,  despite  the  claims  of 
Nimrud  and  Khorsabad,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly place  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
were  it  not  for  the  disparity  between  the 
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size  of  the  ruined  city  opposite  Mosul  and 
that  universally  ascribed  to  ancient  Nineveh. 
The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  show  a  city  barely 
three  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
one  mile ;  which  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
magnitude  ascribed  to  Nineveh  by  ancient 
writers.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  more  than  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  still  greater  extent  was 
ascribed  to  the  Assyrian  capital.  Diodorus 
(probably  following  Ctesias,  who  visited 
Mesopotamia  while  Babylon  was  still  stand- 
ing) says  that  the  city  of  Nineveh  formed 
an  oblong,  about  eighteen  miles  long  by 
twelve  miles  in  breadth.  And  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  who  lived  while 
Nineveh  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness, 
says  that  it  was  'an  exceeding  great  city,  of 
three  days'  journey,'  t.e.,  sixty  miles.  Now, 
if  this  'three  days' journey'  be  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  the  circuit  of  the  city,  which  is  the 
most  probable  meaning,  then  the  circum- 
ference ascribed  to  the  city  by  Diodorus, 
and  by  the  Book  of  Jonah,  is  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'Nineveh'  of  Mr. 
Hawlinson  has  a  circuit  of  only  eight  miles : 
it  is  only  big  enough  to  be  a  comer  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh.  Mr.  Layard  adopted  the 
theory  that  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik  (Ninua), 
Khorsabad,  Nimrud,and  Keremles  were  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  ancient  Nineveh — citadels, 
and  royal  quarters,  forming  the  angles  of 
the  oblong  described  by  Diodorus.  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson  scouts  this  idea,  and  points 
out  two  objections  to  it:  firstly,  that  no  trace 
of  a  wall  surrounding  this  vast  space  is  dis- 
cernible ;  and  secondly,  that  the  four  cities, 
so  far  as  is  known,  were  fortified  equally  on 
all  sides,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  two  sides  fronted  the  inside  of  the 
town.  Ninua,  he  especially  points  out,  had 
her  most  elaborate  defences  on  her  south- 
east front,  which,  if  the  four  cities  had  been 
joined  by  a  wall,  would  necessarily  have 
been  free  from  attack  until  the  assailants 
had  got  into  the  capital.  It  seems  sufficient- 
ly certain  \that  the  four  cities  were  not  en- 
closed by  a  fortified  wall ;  but  to  our  mind 
this  does  not  settle  the  question.  It  is  a  good 
argument  against  the  theory  as  maintained 
by  Mr.  Layard,  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
theory  in  the  form  which  we  are  inclined  to 
support. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  four  cities, 
or  'royal  quarters,'  of  Ninua,  Khorsabad, 
Calah,  and  Keremles,  occupy  the  angles  of 
such  an  oblong  as  Diodorus  describes,  i.a., 
of  which  the  longer  sides  were  eighteen 
miles,  and  the  shorter  sides  twelve  miles, 
giving  a  circumference  of  sixty  miles,  ex- 
actly as  the  Book  of  Jonah  does.  Diodorus 
and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  are  as 


mutually  independent  authorities  as  can  be 
imagined;  neither  borrowed  from  the  other, 
neither  did  they  acquire  their  knowledge  or 
information  from  the  same  source.    Their 
testimony  also  is  express,  and  identical;  and 
there  is  no  statement  of  any  other  ancient 
writer  which  contradicts  it.     In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  ao- 
cient  Nineveh  is  represeiited  by  the  small 
circuit  of  ruins  opposite  Mosul.     Instead  of 
having  a  circumference  of  sixty  miles,  and 
consequently  ^  area  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred square  miles,  these  ruins  are  only  eight 
miles  in  circumference  and  three  square  miles 
in  area.     Mark  off  such  an  area  upon  the 
map  of  London,  and  see  how  small  it  is.  A 
line  drawn  westwards  from  King's-Cross  to 
where  the  Marj^lebone  Road  joins  the  Edge- 
ware  Road;  thence  south  by  the  Marhle 
Arch  and  Park  Lane  to  Piccadilly ;  then 
eastward  through  the  Green   Park,  along 
Pall  Mall,  the  Strand,  and  Fleet  Street; 
then  northward  up  Farringdon  Street,  Hoi- 
born,  and  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to  King's-Cross: 
this    is    the   whole   area  which    Professor 
Rawlinson  assigns  to  'an  exceeding  great 
city,  three  days'  journey,'  according  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  and  which  Diodorus,  in  like 
manner,  affirms  to  have  been  sixty  miles  in 
circumference.    Moreover,  in  Eastern  cities, 
population  is  much  more  sparse  than  in  ours. 
In  populous  Oriental  towns,  the  average  oi 
inhabitants  is  less  than  100  to  an  acre,  which 
estimate  would  give  to'  Mr.   Rawliuson's 
Nineveh  only  170,000  inhabitants;  whereas 
the  Book  of  Jonah  states  that  the  young 
children  in  the  city — '  persons  not  able  to 
distinguish  their  right  hand  from  their  left/ 
— amounted  to  120,000,  indicating  a  total 
population  of  at  least  600,000. 

The  difficulties  of  the  question  may  be 
narrowed  to  these.  Against  Mr.  Layard's 
theory  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  the  proofs  negative 
the  supposition  tlwt  Nimrud,  Keremles, 
Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik  ever  formed  inte- 
gral parts  of  one  fortified  city.  And  as  re- 
gards Professor  Rawliuson's  theory,  we  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  that  a  walled  circuit, 
containing  an  area  of  only  three  square 
miles,  can  be  accepted  as  the  representatire 
of  the  Nineveh  which  was  sixty  miles  in 
circumference.  What,  then,  is  to  be  saidi 
The  most  probable  solujbion  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  us  to  be  this :  that  the  *  Nineveh 
of  Diodorus  and  the  Book  of  Jonah  appli«* 
not  to  any  single  walled  town,  but  to  tbe 
cluster  of  cities  which  in  succession,  and  in 
part  simultaneously,  were  the  capitals  or 
royal  seats  of  Assyria.  These  four  cities 
stood  close  together ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  intervening  space  was  oocu- 
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pied  by  lesser  towns  and  villages,  some  of 
them  (like  the  ruins  at  Salemiyeh),  of  oon 
siderable  size.  In  such  conditions,  it  is 
quite  conceiyable  that  to  strangers*  the 
name  of  '  Nineveh '  should  be  applied  to 
this  metropolitan  district — ^to  this  cluster 
of  royal  cities  which  rose  like  separate 
citadels,  protecting  and  forming  the  angles 
of  the  great  oblong  within  which  lay  a 
number  of  villages  or  buildings  spreading 
along  the  main  roads.  For  an  illustration, 
though  not  a  very  perfect  one,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  London.  Hammersmith  and 
Kensington,  Highgate  and  Brixton,  are,  or 
at  least  were,  separate  towns,  and  yet  are 
parts  of  London;  and  if  they  had  been 
built  in  times  of  war  and  spoliation,  doubt- 
less each  of  them  would  have  been  surround- 
ed *by  a  wall,  just  as  *  the  City '  was.  And 
had  these  walls  been  maintained,  what 
would  be  the  aspect  of  London  1  It  would 
be  a  cluster  of  walled  towns,  with  interven- 
ing spaces  partially  occupied  by  houses,  and 
also  by  the  parks  and  residences  of  the 
princes  and  nobility.  In  like  manner,  the 
oblong  space  included  and  protected  by  the 
royal  cities  of  Assyria  was  doubtless  occu* 
pied  to  a  considerable  exteint  by  buildings, 
and  by  the  *  paradise'  or  great  parks  of  the 
Kings  and  the  leading  nobles.  A  stranger 
would  certainly  say  that  London  was  twelve 
miles  long  and  nine  broad,  extending  from 
Hammersmith  to  Blackwall,  and  from 
Highgate  to  Brixton :  and  this  is  a  perfect- 
ly correct  description;  nevertheless,  when 
Mncaulay's  New  Zealander  comes  and 
searches  our  records,  he  will  find  that  we 
always  speak  of  Hammersmith,  Highgate, 
Brixton,  etc.,  as  if  they  were  distinct 
places.  Hence,  Professor  Rawlinson's  ar- 
gument that  the  four  royal  cities  could  never 
have  been  included  as  parts  of  *  Nineveh,' 
because  each  has  a  name  of  its  own,  is 
worthless.  Certain  we  are  that  his  attempt 
to  represent  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul  as  the 
city  described  by  Diodorus  and  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  will  have  to  be  abandoned ;  and,  al- 
though our  own  view  is  not  free  from  ob- 
vious objections,  still,  it  seems  to  us  the  best, 
indeed  the  only  feasible  one,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  can  be  formed. 
The  defences  of  these  royal  cities  were 
of  the  most  formidable  description;  con- 
sisting of  vast  castellated  walls,  protected 
by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  also  covered 
on  the  points  most  open  to  attack  by  outly. 


*  As  the  Greek  writers  regard  Ninus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  *  Kineveh '  to  them  would 
mean  simply  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  founded  by 
Ninus.  The  name  would  be  used  somewhat  in  a 
generic  sense. 


ing  works  of  defence.  This  at  least  was 
the  case  of  the  city  now  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus, 
Professor  Rawlinson*s  *  Nineveh,'  which  un- 
questionably was  the  chief  city  of  the  group. 
Aenophon,  who  beheld  it  in  ruins,  reckoned 
that  the  walls  were  150  feet  high ;  and  Mr. 
Layard  states  that  it  is  evident  from  the 
state  of  the  ruins  at  the  present  day  that  the 
walls  were  100  feet  high,  the  height  which 
Diodorus  ascribes  to  those  of  the  Assyrian 
capital.  Then*  breadth,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Xenophon,  was  50  feet,  and 
judging  from  the  existing  ruins,  it  could  not 
have  been  less.  At  the  gates  the  breadth 
seems  to  have  been  upwards  of  100  feet. 
The  only  gateway  fully  excavated  shows  a 
breadth  of  about  120  feet, — the  outer  gate 
being  apparently  protected  by  two  inner 
gates,  between  each  of  which  there  were  on 
either  side  large  chambers  in  the  wall, 
places  (Tarmes,  in  which  a  body  of  soldiers  . 
could  be  posted.  These  gateways  were  not 
open  spaces  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but  were  arched  over ;  and  above  them, 
rising  above  the  summit  of  the  wall,  were 
lofby  towers  from  whence  missiles  could  be 
hurled  against  the  attacking  force.  Other 
towers,  probably  of  lesser  size,  were  erected 
at  intervals  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
defences.  These  immense  walls  were  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced  exter- 
nally with  stone  blocks  to  the  height  of 
fifty  feet.  In  truth,  they  would  constitute 
as  formidable  a  defence,  even  against  artil- 
lery, as  any  that  are  to  be  found  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  mud  walls  of  Bhurtpore 
and  Mooltan  for  long  defied  alike  our  artil- 
lery and  our  mining  operations ;  yet,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  breadth  of  these  wails  was 
not  one-third  of  those  of  Nineveh,  and 
their  height  was  equally  inferior.  On  the 
side  of  the  Tigris,  the  walls  were  unassail- 
able; on  the  narrow  southern  front,  the 
city  was  protected  by  a  deep  ravine  and 
water-course ;  and  on  the  two  other  fronts,  ' 
which  may  be  roughly  called  the  eastern  and 
the  northern,  the  walls  were  covered  along 
the  whole  extent  by  a  broad  moat  or  canal. 
The  stream  of  the  Khosr,  which  flowed 
against  the  middle  front  of  the  eastern  wall, 
and  which  now,  following  its  natural  course, 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the 
Tigris,  was  obstructed  in  its  course — ^was 
turned  to  the  right  and  lefc  by  artificial 
means,  and  made  to  flow  in  a  broad  and 
deep  moat  or  canal  along  the  base  of  the 
whole  eastern  and  northern  walls;  while, 
by  means  of  dams  or  flood-gates  at  its 
points  of  outfall,  the  inhabitants  were  able 
to  raise  the  water  in  these  canals  to  the  full 
level.    In  addition  to  these  defences,  im. 
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portant  outworks  were  erected  on  the  east- 
em  front  of  the  city,  the  side  most  open  to 
attack.  Along  the  upper  (northern)  half 
of  this  front,  the  curving  stream  of  the 
Ehosr  flows  like  a  great  wet-ditch  about  a 
mile  from  the  walls,  and  within  this  space 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  outwork.  On 
the  under  (or  southern)  half  of  this  front, 
where  no  less  than  three  roads  converge 
upon  the  city,  the  outer  defences  are  still 
stronger, — consisting  first  of  a  lunette, 
formed  of  two  walls  with  a  moat  between 
them,  covering  the  portions  of  the  front 
through  which  the  three  roads  pass;  and 
secondly,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  city- 
wall,  another  outwork  of  a  similar  kind, 
covering  the  whole  eastern  front  from  tbe 
bed  of  the  Khosr  down  to  the  deep  ravine, 
which  protects  the  city  on  the  south. 

These  defences,  which  would  be  extreme- 
ly  formidable  even  in  the  present  day,  were 
inexpugnable  by  any  skill  or  force  which 
the  ancient  world  possessed.  Neither  the 
rude  Scythian  hosts  nor  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  (the 
latter  of  which  peoples  was  well  skilled  in 
siege  operations),  made  any  impression  upon 
the  strong  defences  of  Nineveh,  which  fell 
at  last  only  before  a  mighty  inundation  of 
the  river  Tigris.  But  even  when  a  besieg- 
ing force  had  penetrated  into  the  city,  it 
would  have  encountered  other  defences  of 
no  small  strength.  The  royal  palaces  were 
so  constructed  that  they  could  be  turned 
into  citadels.  They  stood  upon  vast  plat- 
forms, built  of  sun-dried  bricics  faced  on  all 
sides  with  solid  stone,  rising  from  sixty  to 
eighty  or  more  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  The  platforms  rose  as  high  as  the 
front  of  Charing  Cross  or  Westminster 
Palace  Hotels,  and  were  a  hundred  times 
larger  in  extent.  They  were  built  in  rec- 
tangular oblongs  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
alike  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  for  the 
cool  air  from  the  river,  and  the  wide  unob- 
structed view  of  the  surrounding  country 
which  such  a  position  afforded.  To  give 
roughly  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  larger 
of  these  palace-platforms,  we  may  say: 
draw  a  line  from  the  Thames  at  the  Victoria 
Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  from  thence 
across  the  Horse-Guards  and  Trafalgar 
Square  to  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  thence 
back  to  the  Thames  along  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel :  and  imagine 
that  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  was  occu- 
pied by  a  platform  rising  perpendicularly 
in  one  unbroken  front  to  tiie  height  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  feet.  Such  were  the  larger 
platforms  upon  which  the  Assyrian,  palaces 
were  built.    The  palaces  themselves  appear 


to  have  been  in  the  main,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
one-storeyed  buildings.  Having  obtiined 
the  magnificence  and  convenience  o£  heij^ht 
by  means  of  the  platforms,  tbe  Assymo 
monarchs  did  not  rear  their  palaces  in 
stages,  wisely  preferring  the  luxury  of  a 
wide  extent  of  courts  and  halls  and  minor 
apartments  all  upon  the  same  level.  Doubt- 
less, as  is  usual  in  Eastern  countries,  ther 
would  frequently  repair  to  the  level  roof  of 
their  palaces  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  open 
air  and  the  wide  view ;  which  they  could 
do,  owing  to  the  height  of  their  palaces 
above  the  plain,  free  from  the  attacks  of  the 
gnats  and  mosquitoes,  to  which  their  sub- 
jects were  liable  in  the  world  below.  Such 
vast  platforms  were  usually  the  work  of  two 
or  more  sovereigns ;  each  adding  to  the  plat- 
form of  his  predecessors  when  he  wislled 
to  erect  a  new  palace  for  himself.  Thus  As- 
shur-i-danipal  built  a  palace  for  himself  oq 
tbe  level  of  the  same  platform  upon  which 
bis  grandfather,  the  mighty  Sennacherib, 
had  built  his.  In  fact,  during  the  later  and 
more  flourishing  period  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, each  monarch  built  a  palace  for  him- 
self; and  Esarhedon  built  no  less  than 
three.  The  palace  never  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  summit  of  the  platform,— one-half  of 
the  level  summit  being  usually  laid  out  ia 
open  paved  courts,  sometimes  with  a  zig- 
gurut  or  temple-tower  occupying  one  corner 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  vast  size  of  the  platforms,  the  pal- 
aces were  of  great  extent,  embracing  large 
halls  of  state,  wide  open  courts,  and  a  vast 
number  of  lesser  and  chiefly  private  apart- 
ments. All  the  chief  entrances  or  door- 
ways of  the  palace  were  adorned  on  either 
side  by  colossal  winged  bulls  or  lions  with 
the  head  of  a  man,  sculptured  in  fine  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  chief  halls  and  apartments 
were  lined  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  fee^ 
with  slabs  of  tbe  same  material,  on  which 
were  represented  in  colour  the  exploits  of  the 
king  who  built  the  palace,  with  inscriptions 
detailing  the  events  of  his  reign.  Ana 
above  these  sculptured  and  coloured  bas- 
reliefs,  the  walls  were  faced  with  enameilea 
bricks  all  tbe  way  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
halls,  which  were  usually  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  Beneath  these  lofty 
palatial  mounds,  lay  tbe  common  buildings 
of  the  city,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  representation  of  an  Assyrian  town  oi^ 
a  recovered  bas-relief,  were  dome-shaped  "j 
the  roof,  and  lighted  not  from  the  sides  buL 
from  the  top,  as  the  palaces  also  were  uj 
the  main. 

As  to  the  great  size  of  the  sister-capita^ 
Babylon,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  ex- 
isting mounds  of  ruins  correspond  accurate; 
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ly  enough  ^Ith  the  magnitude  ascribed  to 
Babylon  by  ancient  writers.  *  If  we  take 
tbe  Kasr  mound  as  a  centre,'  says  Professor 
Rawlinson,  *  and  mark  about  it  an  area  ex- 
tending five  miles  in  each  direction,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  a  square  mile  of  the  hundred 
without  some  indications  of  ancient  build- 
ings upon  its  surface.'  But  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  which  were  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  no  distinct  traces 
have  been  found.  Considering  their  mag- 
nitude, this  fact  is  certainly  surprising: 
probably  their  disappearance  has  been 
caused  by  some  great  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates,  sweeping  away  the  mass  of 
crumbling  brick  of  which  the  ruins  con- 
sisted. 

During  the  heyday  of  Assyria,  the  de- 
fences of  Babylon  could  not  have  been  very 
strong,  for  a  single  campaign  appears  to 
have  sufficed  for  the  repression  of  each  of 
the  numerous  rebellions  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  semi-dependent  position  of  the  Babylon- 
ian rulers,  and  the  well-grounded  jealousy 
of  the   Assyrian    monarchs,  combined  to 
prevent  the  city  from  being  walled  in  by 
formidable  defences.      It  was  during  the 
short-lived  second  monarchy,  afber  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  that  the  great  wall  was  built 
It  was  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  suc- 
cessors that  Babylon  became  not  only  a 
magnificent  but    an    impregnable  capital. 
Herodotus,  an  eye-witness,  states  that  the 
walls  were  fourteen  miles  square ;  and  the 
lowest  estimate  given  by  any  writer  is  up- 
wards of  ten  miles  square;  so  that  they 
must  have  enclosed  an  area  larger  than  that 
of  London.     Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  our 
two  earliest  authorities,  and  both  of  whom 
spoke  from  personal  observation,  reckoned 
the  height  of  the  walls  at  the  enormous 
altitude  of  fully  300  feet ;  and  the  width  of 
the  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  up- 
wards  of  eighty  fieet.     The  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great,' nearly  three  centuries 
afterwards,  and  after  the  violence  of  at 
least  three  successive  conquerors,  reckon 
the  height  of  the  walls  at  about  eighty  feet, 
and  their  width  upwards  of  thirty  feet.    The 
wall  was  made  of  brick,  doubtless  crude  or 
sun-dried  brick  in  the  main,  but  faced  and 
strengthened  with  kiln-dried  brick.    Along 
the  broad  summit  a  series  of  low  towers, 
250  in  number,  served  as  guard-rooms  for 
the  soldiers,  from  which  they  could  watch, 
in  comfort  and  security,  the  movements  of 
the'  besieging  army.     And  beneath,  along 
the  outer  front  of  the  wall,  ran  a  wide  and 
deep  moat.     Against  such  a  rampart  the 
operations  of  scaling  or  mining  were  alike 
hopeless. 
A  dear  open  space  or  belt,  nearly  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  lay  within  the 
wall,  running  all  around,  upon  which  no 
houses  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  which 
doubtless  (like  the  pomcerium  of  the  Ro- 
mans) was  reserved  for  cultivation.  The 
area  of  tbe  city  was  laid  out  in  quadrangu- 
lar blocks.  The  wall,  on  each  of  its  fronts, 
was  pierced  by  twenty-five  gates,  and  from 
these,  straight  streets  or  roads  ran  across 
the  city,  cutting  it  into  squares.  The  bed  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  city, 
dividing  it  nearly  in  half,  was  lined  on 
either  side  by  quays  of  solid  brick,  sur- 
mounted by  walls  which  guarded  the  banks 
along  their  whole  length.  *  In  each  of  these 
walls  were  twenty-five  gates,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  streets  which  gave 
upon  the  river,  and  outside  each  gate  there 
was  a  sloped  landing-place,  by  which  you 
could  descend  to  the  water's  edge  if  you 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  river.  Boats  were 
kept  ready  at  the  landing-places  to  convey 
passengers  from  side  to  side.'  There  was 
•likewise  a  bridge  (about  1000  yards  long 
and  30  feet  wide)  of  somewhat  peculiar 
construction, — consisting  of  a  series  of 
drawbridges  resting  on  stone  piers  erected 
in  the  b^  of  the  river.  At  night  these 
drawbridges  were  withdrawn  in  order  that 
the  bridge  might  not  be  used  in  the  dark. 
Diodorus  affirms  that  the  sides  of  the  river 
were  also  connected  by  a  tunnel,  fifleen  feet 
wide  and  twelve  high  to  the  spring  of  the 
arched  roof.  If  tMs  tunnel  really  existed, 
we  need  not  point  to  the  much  shorter 
Thames  tunnel  as  a  proof  of  the  advance 
which  we  have  made  in  engineering  skill. 
As  regards  the  general  aspect  of  the  city,  we 
are  told  that  tbe  houses  were  generally  lofty, 
being  three  or  even  four  storeys  high.  And 
they  are  said  to  have  had  vaulted  roofs 
which,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
were  not  protected  externally  with  tiling. 

The  great  wall,  the  bridge,  and  the  tun- 
nel have  wholly  disappeared,  but  the  vast 
mounds  which  still  rise  above  the  flat 
plain  attest  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Babylon.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  palaces  and  the  temples.  There 
were  three  great  palaces^ — ^the  old  palace, 
the  great  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Of  the  old  palace  we  have  no  descriptions ; 
it  WBS  abandoned  for,  and  eclipsed  by,  the 
great  palace  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  mound  of  Amrau,  an  ill-defined  triangle, 
of  which  the  longest  side  is  1000  yards  and 
the  shortest  700.  The  bricks  found  in  the 
mound  bears  the  names  and  titles  of  some 
of  the  earlier  Babylonian  kings.  The  ruins 
of  the  palace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
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have  been  washed  away  by  a  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  Its  western  front  ap- 
pears to  be  indicated  by  a  rampart  twenty 
leet  high  and  a  mile  in  length,  about  1000 
yards  from  the  old  coarse  of  the  stream ; 
and  at  either  extremity  this  rampart  turns 
at  a  right  angle,  running  down  to  the  river 
— ^being  traceable  towards  the  north  for 
400  yards,  and  towards  the  south  for 
fifty  or  sixty.  *It  is  evident  that  there 
was  once,  before  the  stream  flowed  in  its 
present  channel,  a  rectangular  enclosure  a 
mile  long  and  1000  yards  broad,  opposite 
to  the  Amran  mound ;  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  within  the  enceinte  was  at  least 
one  important  building,  which  was  situated 
near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure, 
on  the  banks  of  the  old  course  of  the  river. 
The  bricks  found  at  this  point  bear  the 
name  of  Neriglissar' — who  reigned  b.o. 
559-556.  This  smaller  palace  (like  the 
great  palace)  is  said  to  have  been  enclosed 
by  a  triple  wall,  the  entire  circuit  meas- 
uring thirty  stades.  The  enclosing  walls 
were  covered  with  battle  scenes  and  hunt- 
ing scenes,  vividly  represented  by  means 
of  painted  and  enamelled  bricks.  It  also 
contained  a  number  of  bronze  statues, 
which  the  Greeks  believed  to  represent  the 
god  Belus,  and  the  sovereigns  Ninus  and 
Semiramis,  together  with  their  officers. 

Local  tradition,  which  so  frequently 
shows  itself  marvellously  faithful,  still 
points  correctly  to  the  site  .of  the  great 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mound 
under  which  the  ruined  palace  is  buried 
still  bears  the  name  of  *  El-Kasr,'  or  the 
palace.  This  edifice  was  the  largest  of  all 
the  buildings  of  Babylon.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  situated  within  a  triple  enclosure, 
— the  innermost  wall,  which  was  eighty 
feet  high,  being  fully  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  outermost  nearly  seven. 
The  outer  wall  was  built  of  plain  baked 
brick,  but  the  two  inner  walls  were  fenced 
with  enamelled  bricks,  representing  hunting 
scenes,  in  which  were  depicted,  in  greater 
than  life  size,  a  variety  of  knimals,  and  also 
some  human  forms.  Among  these  latter 
were  two — a  man  transfixing  a  lion  with 
his  spear,  and  a  woman  on  horseback  aim- 
ing her  javelin  at  a  leopard — which  the 
later  Greeks  believed  to  represent  the 
mythic  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  The  palace, 
we  are  told^  had  three  gates,  of  which  two 
were  of  brass,  and  were  opened  and  shut 
by  a  machine.  The  Kasr  mound,  which 
marks  the  site  of  this  great  palace,  is  an 
oblong  square,  about  700  yards  long  by 
600  broad,  and  rises  more  than  seventy 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  bricks  found  in 
this  mound  are  of  the  best  possible  quality, 


nearly  resembling  our  fire-bricks,  and  all 
of  them  are  stamped  with  the  naxae  and 
titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  two  other  large  mounds  which  spe- 
cially attract  attention  among  the  wide 
ruins  of  Babylon  were  evidently  temples. 
These  are  the  Babil  mound  and  the  Birai- 
Ninarud.  The  latter  of  these,  which  tow- 
ers much  higher  than  any  other  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  appears  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus. 
Eising  from  a  platform  upwards  of  270 
feet  square,  it  towers  alofl  in  seven  stages 
to  the  height  of  nearly  160  feet.  The  seven 
stages  represented  the  seven  spheres,  in 
which  (according  to  ancient  Chaldean  as- 
tronomy) moved  the  seven  planets,  and 
each  stage  was  coloured  with  the  peculiar 
hue  ascribed  to  the  planet  which  it  repre- 
sented. The  first  stage  was  black,  the  sec- 
ond orange,  the  third  red,  the  fourth  (as- 
signed to  the  sun)  was  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  the  fifth  was  yellow,  the  sixth  was 
blue,  and  the  seventh  (assigned  to  the  moon) 
was  covered  with  plates  of  silver.  On  the 
summit  was  a  shrine,  probably  richly  oroa- 
mnnted  both  within  and  without.  The  as- 
cent to  the  shrine  was  on  the  shady  north- 
eastern side  of  the  edifice,  and  '  consisted 
probably  of  a  broad  staircase  extendincr 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.^ 
This,  then,  one  might  conjecture,  was  the 
famous  temple  of  Belus,  renowned  in  the 
ancient  world.  But  plainly  it  was  not ;  for, 
on  mature  investigation,  it  appears  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nebo  at  Bor- 
sippa — ^a  walled  town  close  by  Babylon, 
but  not  included  within  its  circuit. 

The  Babil  mound  appears  to  mark  the 
true  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Bel,— 
which  the  Persians  ^destroyed,  and  Alexan- 
der intended  to  restore.  It  stands  within 
a  square  enclosure,  the  sides  .  of  which  are 
about  400  yards  long.  The  mound  itself  is 
about  200  yards  square,  and  its  sides  rise 
precipitously  to  a  height  of  130  or  140 
feet.  The  excavations  tend  to  show  that 
the  original  structure  embedded  in  the 
mound  was  a  vast  platform  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  plain.  The  broad  sum- 
mit is  flat,  and  we  entertain  little  doubt  that 
originally  there  stood  upon  it  the  great 
temple- tower  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
which  'was  violently  destroyed  by  Xerxes, 
or  some  later  Persian  king.  We  are  told 
that  when  Alexander  resolved  to  restore 
this  temple,  ten  thousand  men  were  employ- 
ed for  several  weeks  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish,  and  laying  bare  the  foundations  of 
the  building.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  the 
present  mound  as  the  true  foundations,  or 
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basement  platform,  of  the  temple,  we  may 
infer  that  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish 
cleared  away  hj  the  workmen  employed  by 
Alexander  was  the  remains-  of  the  ZiggtL- 
rut^  or  temple-tower,  which  Xerxes  had  de- 
stroyed. This  tower  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  great  temple  of  Belus.  It  was  a 
solid  mass  of  brickwork  built  in  stages, 
square  being  emplaced  on  square,  each  di- 
minishing in  size  as  they  rose  upwards  to 
the  summit,  on  which  was  placed  the  shrine 
of  the  god.  Herodotus  states  that  the  base- 
ment platform  of  the  temple  was  rather 
more  than  200  yards  sqaare,  a  description 
which  corresponds  with  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  Babii  mound ;  and  that  it  consisted 
of  eight  stages,  among  which  he  probably 
included  the  basement-platform  as  one. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  fully 
600  feet  high  ;*  and  the  ascent  was  by  an 
inclined  plane  or  steps,  carried  round  the 
outside  of  the  building,  winding  up  to  the 
summit,  with  a  resting-place  half  way  up, 
where  persons  usually  sat  a  while  on  their 
way  upwards.  The  shrine  which  surmount- 
ed the  edifice  was  large  and  rich.  Before 
it  was  despoiled  by  the  Persians,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  three  colossal  statues  of 
gold — one  of  Bel,  one  of  Beltis,  and  one  of 
Rhea  or  Ishtar.  In  front  of  these  statues 
was  a  golden  table  forty  feet  long  and  v/if- 
teen  broad,  upon  which  stood  two  huge 
drin king-cups,  each  thirty  talents  in  weight. 
Before  the  image  of  Beltis  two  golden  lions, 
and  near  them  two  large  serpents  of  silver. 
The  shrine  also  contained  three  golden 
bowls,  one  for  each  of  the  deities,  and  two 
enormous  censers.  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, however,  the  shrine  contained  no 
image, — only  a  golden  table,  and  a  large 
couch  covered  with  a  handsome  drapery. 

In  Assyria  the  Temple  was  a  mere  adjunct 
of  the  palace ;  but  in  Babylonia  the  temple 
outstrips  in  grandeur  all  other  buildings. 
If  not  absolutely  larger  than  the  palaces, 
the  Babylonian  temple  was  much  loftier  and 
more  conspicuous,  and  rivalled  if  it  did  not 
surpass  them  in  richness  of  ornamentation. 
The  Babylonian  palaces  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled the  Assyrian  :  the  only  differences 


*  ProfesBor  Rawlinson  refuses  to  credit  this  state- 
ment, but  we  see  no  reason  for  his  incredulity.  The 
Great  Pyramid  was  nearly  500  feet  high.  More- 
over, as  the  temple  at  Birs-i-Nimrud  rose  to  a  height 
of  160  feet  on  a  base  of  272  feet,  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  was  built  more  perpendicularly,  might 
well  have  risen  to  a  height  of  600  feet  on  a  base  of  200 
yards.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  a  pyramidal  building, 
the  height  is  usually  equal  to  the  base^  Moreover, 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  base  was  a  stade  in 
length  (606  feet),  which  is  the  exact  height  which 
Strabo  gives  for  the  height. 


being  that  the  Babylonian  palace  was  con- 
structed wholly  of  burnt  brick,  while  in 
the  Assyrian  mere  sun-dried  bricks  were 
employed  to  a  large  extent;  and  further 
that  in  Babylonia  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
consisted  of  brightly  coloured  representations 
upon  the  enamelled  brickwork,  whereas  in 
Assyria  the  walls  were  cased  with  slabs  of 
sculptured  and  sometimes  coloured  alabaster. 
In  Assyria  the  palatial  decorations  consisted 
of  bas-reliefs,  whereas  fresco-painting  (if  we 
may  so  call  it)  predominated  in  Babylonia. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  necessarily  in- 
complete review  of  Professor  Rawlinson's 
great  work  without  paying  a  well -deserved 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  author.  He  has 
produced  a  model  work  upon  a  difficult  and 
most  extensive  subject.  He  has  with  great 
care  and  labour  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
information, — ^he  has  elaborately  sifted  his 
materials, — and  he  has  excellently  arranged 
them.  He  writes  with  great  clearness,  and 
he  gives  his  authority  for  almost  every 
statement  in  the  work.  His  judgment  also 
is  always  sober  and  solid  ;  and  if  he  errs  at 
all,  it  is  on  the  safe  side.  He  is  careful . 
never  to  exaggerate,  and  is^almosttoo  prone 
to  minimize  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  It  were  more  than  human  if  in  so 
extensive  a  work  he  could  have  satisfied  and 
convinced  all  his  readers ;  but  we  certainly 
know  of  no  work  of  a  similar  kind  which 
to  so  great  a  degree  commands  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  the  statements  and  opinions 
of  the  author. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  third  volume  to 
which  we  would  invite  his  consideration  or 
reconsideration.  It  seems  to  us  a  mistake, 
and,  if  not  a  mistake,  it  at  least  requires 
more  investigation  than  Professor  Eawlin- 
son  seems  yet  to  have  bestowed  upon  it. 
We  refer  to  the  racial  character  of  the 
Cossaeans,  who  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares  oc- 
cupied the  Persian  desert  to  the  east  of  the 
settlements  of  the  Medes.  Professor  Raw- 
linson regards  them  as  an  Arian  people,  and 
hesitatingly  follows  the  opinion  of  some 
writers  who  say  that  their  name  is  Koh- 
sians,  dwellers  in  Mount  Koh,  a  spur  of  the 
Elburz  chain  which  runs  down  a  short  way 
into  the  Persian  desert.  We  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  a  Cushite  people, — 
the  most  northern  remnant  of  the  Cushite 
or  Cosseean  population,  which  in  early  times 
occupied  Babylonia,  and  to  a  later  date  pre- 
served a  distinct  or  at  least  recognised 
nationality  in  £lam  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Persia.  The  great  Nimrod  himself  was 
one  of  this  stock — ^a  Cosssean,  a  son  of  Gush. 
One  of  the  eastern  gates  of  Babylon  was 
called  to  latest  times  the  Kissean  gate, — the 
gate  from  which  issued  the  road  which  led 
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to  the  country  of  the  Cossasaos.,  Now,  we 
believe  that  the  nomad  Cossnans,  who  oc- 
cupied the  Persian  desert  bo  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Median  monarchy,  were  a  branch 
of  this  ancient  Cushite  population,  which, 
&youred  by  the  inhospitable  and  compara- 
tively inaccessible  character  of  the  region 
which  they  inhabited,  had  maintained  a 
sep&rate  existence  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
other  and  more  civilized  brauches  of  the 
same  stock,  whose  territories  were  at  an 
early  period  invaded,  and  their  distinctive 
nationality  effaced  by  the  Arians  and 
Samites.  These  Cossoans  of  the  Persian 
desert  appear  to  us  to  have  held  the  same 
relation  to  the  general  Cushite  population 
that  the  nomads  in  Arabia  bear  to  the  set- 
tled and  more  civilized  branches  of  the  same 
people.  Whether  this  opinion  can  be  sub- 
stantiated is  a  point  upon  which  Professor 
Bawlinson  is  eminently  fitted  to  decide; 
and  we  invite  his  attention  to  it  in  his  fourth 
volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 


Art.  V. — Tlie  Albert  If^yanza^  Great  Basin 
of  the  Nile^  and  JSxplorathns  of  the 
Nile  Sources,  By  SAMtncL  Whitb  Bakbr. 
2  vols.  8vo.    London  1866. 

Wb  had  the  pleasure,  some  little  time 
ago,  of  calliog  attention  to  the  brilliant  and 
successful  expedition  across  the  continent  of 
Africa.*  We  have  now  the  agreeable  task 
of  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  another  magni- 
ficent effort  of  discovery  in  the  same  quarter, 
conducted  with  similar  heroism,  and  pro- 
mising great  results,  not  merely  geographi- 
cal, but  even  commercial, — at  one  more 
great  adventure,  enlivened  as  few  others  are 
by  incidents,  which,  however  painful,  seem 
to  us  to  be  singularly  beautiml  and  inter- 
esting. 

In  mentioning  Captain  Speke's  arrival  at 
Gondokoro,  we  said,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  to  their  inexpressible  delight, 
the  first  Englishman  they  met  with  was 
their  friend  Mr.  S.  W.  Baker.  Since  we 
wrote  as  above,  the  gallant  Speke,  while 
still  at  the  zenith  of  his  well-earned  fame 
and  popularity,  has  Mien  a  victim  to  an 
unhappy  accident  in  one  of  his  native  fields ; 
Mr.  Baker  has  accomplished  his  object,  and 
the  results  of  his  expedition  are  before  us, 
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Mr.  Baker,  like  his  old  friend  Captain 
Speke,  was  a  great  sportsman ;  like  Speke 
again  he  was  something  more, — a  man  of 
an  ambition,  and  a  very  noble  one.  Aocns- 
tomed  to  that.delight  in  danger,  which  seems 
to  become  almost  a  passion  with  those  who 
have  once  tasted  it ;  accustomed  to  wait  the 
charge  of  the  infuriated  elephant,  trusting 
only  to  his  steady  eye  and  the  goodness  of 
his  percussion  caps  for  his  salvation  from 
certain  death ;  accustomed  to  &ce,  without 
blenching,  the  spring  of  the  maddened  tiger ; 
accustomed  to  travel  far  beyond  the  haunts 
of  man  in  pursait  of  sport,  to  endure  soli- 
tude,  fever,  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst, — he 
was  the  very  man  to  undertake  a  wild  and 
dangerous  adventure. 

Speke  started  from  Zanzibar  in  Septem- 
ber 1860 ;  in  April  1861,  six  months  after- 
wards, Mr.  Baker  organized  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly costly  expedition,  and  departed 
from  Cairo  to  meet  him,  or  to  act  as  circum- 
stances might  warrant ; — if  Speke  was  soc- 
cessful,  to  return ;  if  he  was  dead,  to  ascer- 
tain his  fate ;  if  he  was  partially  suocessfoJ, 
to  complete  his  discoveries.  He  kad  seea 
a  great  deal  of  the  evils  of  divided  counsels, 
and  so  he  determined  that  there  should  be 
no  one  to  consult.  He  furnished  the  expe> 
dition  entirely  at  his  own  cost,  and  was 
amenable  to  no  one  for  blame  should  it  fai), 
any  more  than  he  would  consent  to  share 
his  credit  with  another  should  it  succeed. 
This  is  the  place  to  say  that  ins  arrangements 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  most  admir- 
able manner ;  he  provided  everything  ex- 
cept honest  men, — that,  alas!  was  beyond 
him ;  the  article  is  not  to  be  obtained  at 
Khartoum. 

We  have  also  to  mention  anoiher  circun^ 
stance  here,  which  we  beg  to  do  with  the 
most  profound  respect.  Mr.  Baker  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  who  nobly  and  will- 
ingly went  with  him  on  his  weary  expedi- 
tion far  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge.  This  lady,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  although  of  extreme  youth,  was 
possessed  of  a  physical  courage  greater  than 
that  of  most  men,  a  clear  head,  and  a  quick 
decided  will,  which  on  emergencies  crystal- 
lized itself  rapidly  into  action.  The  part 
which  this  lady  took  in  the  expedition  will 
speak  more  eloquently  in  her  praise  than 
any  poor  language  of  ours. 

Perceiving  clearly  that  he  should  be 
always  at  the  mercy  of  his  interpreter,  he 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Arabic  language.  For  this  purpose  he 
turned  aside  toward  Abyssinia,  and  spent  % 
whole  year  in  examining  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile,  the  two  great  affluents  of  the 
White  Nile:  which  tributaries,  though  the 
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former  is  perfectly  dry  for  months,  aodt  the 
latter  for  part  of  the  year  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant, pour  such  vast  volumes  into  the  main 
stream  in  June,  when  it  is  at  a  considerable 
level,  that  they  cause  the  annual  inundation 
in  Lower  ^ypt.  Into  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject we 'do  not  intend  to  follow  him;  he 
himself  touches  but  slightly  on  it.  He  was 
exactly  a  year  at  this  work,  and  returning 
to  Kartoum  in  June  1862,  he  began  to  pro- 
secute his  White  Nile  scheme. 

His  difficulties  here  were  very  numerous. 
The  Egyptian  governor  coolly  refused  him 
all  assistance  because  the  firman  he  had 
obtained  referred  to  the  White  Nile  and 
not  the  White  Biver^  their  name  for  that 
stream.  All  parties  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  him,  as  a  spy  who  would  pry  into  the 
iniquitous  dealings  of  the  White  Nile  slave- 
hunters.  In  spite  of  incredible  difficulties, 
however,  ie  collected  ninety-six  followers, 
of  at  least  dubious  character,  at  Khartoum ; 
making  preparations  on  the  largest  scale, 
not  only  for  his  own  party,  but  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  party  of  Speke,  and  putting  them 
into  three  Nile  boats,  sailed  from  Khartoum 
to  Gondokoro,  up  the  White  Nile.  To  the 
very  last  he  was  opposed  in  every  way,  and 
his  last  act  at  Khartoum  was  to  have  what 
he  calls  a  'physical  explanation'  with  the 
Reis  of  the  Government  boat  which  ran  into 
him  at  starting.  He  must  have  beaten  him 
soundly,  for  he  made  him  replace  the  broken 
oars. 

He  had  taken  with  him  twenty-one  don- 
keys, four  camels,  and  four  horses,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  native  porters,  so  hard  to 
obtain  without  the  assistance  of  the  ivory 
slave-dealers.  He  had  made  every  sort  of 
preparation  almost  with  his  own  hands,  with 
regard  to  pack-saddles  and  general  equipage, 
so  that  when  he  arrived  at  Gondokoro,  after 
a  voyage  up  the  flat,  reedy  part  of  the 
White  Nile,  of  about  six  weeks,  he  really 
seemed  to  be  master  of  the  situation,  for 
his  animals  were  all  in  good  order.  Here 
he  amused  himself  a  little  time  waiting  for 
the  confirmation  of  reports,  and  for  the  re- 
turn of  ivory  parties.  He  stayed  here  from 
February  3d  to  March  20th ;  distrusted  as 
a  spy,  only  hearing  whenever  they  ap- 
proached the  depdt  of  a  trader,  the  clank  of 
the  irons  as  the  slaves  were  driven  out  of 
Bight.  One  of  the  slave-traders  here  was  a 
Copt,  &ther  of  the  American  Consul  at 
Khartoum,  and  these  brigands  arrived  at 
Gondokoro  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying 
at  the  mast-head.  It  is  noticeable  that  tjiere 
are  Consuls  at  Khartoum  for  France, 
Austria,  and  America;  we  have  also  our 
Petherick  in  and  about  these  parts.  But 
we  were  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  inter- 


ests Austria  has  in  these  regions  sufficiently 
great  to  make  her  keep  a  mission  going  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  they  are  simply  religious, 
and  very  greatly  to  her  credit.  Her  efforts, 
however,  have  been  without  the  slightest  re- 
sults,— ^if  we  except  the  martyrdom,  by 
disease,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  noble  priests. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  Mr.  Baker's 
meeting  with  Speke  and  Grant  here  at  Gon- 
dokoro. At  the  first  sight  of  them  he  had 
concluded  that  his  expedition  was  concluded, 
but  after  the  enthusiastic  greetings  were 
over,  he  found  that  it  was  not  so.  Speke 
told  him  all  he  had  done,  and  also  all  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  leave  undone.  He 
had  found  a  noble  river,  which  he  thought 
must  undoubtedly  be  the  Great  White  Nile 
itself,  issuing  from  the  north  end  of  the 
Victoria  N'yanza,  pouring  over  the  Ripon 
falls,  which  he  had  explored  for  fifty  miles 
to  the  north-west ;  that  he  knew  this  river 
again  after  an  hiatus  of  some  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  miles,  lower  down ;  that  he  had  traced 
it  past  Kamrasi's  capital  at  M'rooli,  for  fifty 
miles,  as  far  as  the  Karuma  Falls,  but  had 
there  been  obliged  to  leave  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tribes  being  at  war  with  Kam- 
rasi, — ^this  refers  to  Eionga,  the  truculent 
brother  of  Kamrasi,  whom  Kamrasi  was 
always  begging  Speke  to  exterminate  for 
him ;  that  he  knew  that  after  this  the  Nile 
went  into  the  Luta  N'zig6  (Dead  Locust 
lake)  and  immediately  emerged.  The  veri- 
fication of  the  river  from  the  Karuma  Falls 
to  the  '  Little  Lake,'  and  the  examination  of 
that  lake,  was  what  remained  of  the  laurels 
for  Baker  to  gather.  Mr.  Baker  has  ga- 
thered them,  and  the  '  Little  Luta  N'zigS' 
is  the  '  Little'  no  more.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  is  the  very  largest. 

Inadequacy  of  space,  combined  with  a 
sheer  disgust,  prevent  us  from  following 
Mr.  Baker  in  his  battle  with  evil  and  ras- 
cality among  the  villains  of  Gondokoro. 
We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  passing  over 
the  disagreeable  episode,  as  this  is  a  book 
which  every  one  must  read,  and  so  the  story 
will  come  before  our  readers  in  a  better 
form  than  we  can  give  it.  Painful  and  irri- 
tating as  it  is,  it  is  deeply  interesting.  No 
wonder  that  he  calls  Grondokoro  'a  hell 
upon  earth.'  It  really  seems  to  be  so ;  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  however,  the  constancy, 
sense,  and  courage  of  Mr.  Baker  shine  out 
like  a  star. 

To  follow  the  politics  which  preceded  his 
start  would  be  wearisome,  as  told  in  precis 
by  us,  but  is  very  interesting  in  the  original. 
Two  slave  ivory-parties  were  going  south  ; 
the  one  that  of  Mahommed,  commander-in- 
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chief  of  Debono,  the  man  who  had  first 
brought  back  Speke  and  Grant  from  Faloro, 
Debono!8  head-quarters  (for  an  account  of 
this  man  one  may  consult  Speke^s  Journal)\ 
the  other  that  of  his  very  villainous  friend, 
but  friend  still,  Koorshid  Aga.  Now  the 
party  of  Mahommed,  who  was  his  enemy, 
were  Dongolowas,  while  the  party  of  Koor- 
shid  Aga,  who  was  personally  friendly  to 
him,  were  Jalyns  land  Soodanes.  His  own 
men  again  were  Dongolowas,  and  he  was 
perfectly  aware,  from  private  information, 
that  they  intended  to  revolt,  and  murder 
him,  as  soon  as  they  reached  Chenooda^s 
Station,  in  the  Latooka  country,  whose  men 
were  also  Dongolowas.  Again  his  friend 
Koorshid  Aga's  party  *  dared'  him  to  follow 
them ;  here  was  a  political  complication 
which  is  almost  wearisome  to  unravel,  but 
it  was  a  complication,  and  here  was  a  states- 
man to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  we  might 
be  allowed  a  license  of  catachresis,  not  much 
greater  than  is  allowed  to  the  writers  in  the 
daily  papers,  we  should  say  that  he  deter- 
mined to  launch  his  bark  upon  the  political 
complication,  with  the  sole  hope  that  the 
Soodanes  might  quarrel  with  the  Dongo- 
lowas, and  that  rogues  falling  out  honest 
men  might  get  their  due.  Mahommed,  who 
had  just,  as  we  said,  escorted  6peke  from 
Faloro,  was  professedly  his  friend,  and  said 
he  was  prepared  to  go  with  him  anywhere. 
This  man  turned  out  his  bitterest  enemy, 
and  on  the  information  he  had  got  from 
Speke,  deserted  Mr.  Baker,  marched  off  and 
attacked  Kamrasi,  doing  infinite  mischief. 
Koorshid  Aga,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his 
friend ;  but  his  commander-in-chief^  Ibra- 
him, and  all  his  men,  were  so  strongly 
averse  to  Mr.  Baker's  expedition,  from  the 
fear  of  his  spying  out  and  telling  their 
wicked  proceedings,  that  they  threatened  to 
fire  on  him  or  his  men  if  he  dared  to  follow 
them. 

In  these  desperate  circumstances  he,  by 
threats  and  persuasions,  got  together  seven- 
teen of  the  most  cowardly  and  probably  the 
most  rascally  of  the  fellows  he  had  pre- 
viously  enlisted  at  such  a  great  expense, 
and  persuaded  them  to  follow  him.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  they  meant  to 
murder  him  and  desert  him  (indeed  it  was 
only  with  that  intention  that  they  followed 
him,  as  he  well  knew),  but  he  was  quite  up 
to  the  emergency,  ^h&a  Ibrahim,  the 
Arab-Turk,  commander-in-chief  of  that  kind- 
natured  pirate,  Koorshid  Aga,  started  on 
his  raid,  Mr.  Baker  started  also,  with  the 
hopeless  plan  of  outmarching  him,  arriving 
first  at  the  village  of  Ellyria,  and  buying 
the  goodwill  of  the  natives  by  kindness  and 
copper  bracelets,  before  Ibrahim  should  have  | 


time  to  poison  the  native  mind  against  him, 
and  render  further  progress  through  the 
mountain  passes  utterly  impossible  with 
such  a  small  party  as  his,  in  the  &ce  of  ao 
infuriated  population. 

The  scheme  was  good  enough,  but  it 
failed.  Mr.  Baker's  baggage,  consisting  of 
goods  intended  for  legitimate  traffic,  was 
carried  by  camels  and  donkeys.  Thieves 
generally,  in  all  countries,  travel  light;  ai]d 
Ibrahim  had  but  little  to  carry,  and  thit 
little  was  carried  by  native  porters  of  the 
Latooka  tribe.  Mr.  Baker's  plan  was  to 
pay  his  way  like  an  English  gentleman; 
Ibrahim's  to  •lift'  cattle  from  one  tribe  of 
natives,  and  exchange  them  for  slaves  or 
ivory  with  another.  The  thief  won  the  race 
to  Ellyria.  While  the  heavy-laden  camels 
of  the  honest  man  had  been  floundering 
through  innumerable  nullahs,  requiring  to 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  each,  the  light- 
footed  robber  had  crept  up  to  them.  W  bile 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  in  advance  of  their 
party,  had  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
and  were  talking  together  under  a  tree, 
close  to  the  village,  and  thinking  that  the 
party  they  heard  approaching  was  their 
own,  tBey  turned  and  saw  that  it  was  not 
theirs,  but  the  Turks*  party,  who  defiled 
past  them,  without  salaaming,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  upon  their  faces. 

Everything  would  have  been  lost  here 
had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Baker;  but  she 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  last  man  of 
the  long  cavalcade  who  passed  was  Ibrahim 
himself,  who  went  by  without  reeognition. 
In  another  moment  he  would  have  heeo 
beyond  earshot,  and  advance  would  have 
been  impossible.  Mr.  Baker  sat  there, 
looking  at  that  beautiful  cruel  Arab-Turk 
face,  with  the  wicked  dark  eyes  which  would 
not  catch  his  own,  as  it  went  by ;  but  Mr. 
Baker  was  in  a  furious  temper,  and  would 
not  speak  to  the  man  (unless*  in  extremely 
unparliamentary  language).  Opportunity 
was  slipping  away,  and  Mrs.  Baker  urged 
him  to  speak.  He  would  not,  and  so  she 
overlaid  his  judgment,  and  spoke  herself; 
'she  called  to  Ibrahim  by  his  name.  The 
ice  was  broken ;  and  a  louder  challenge  from 
Mr.  Baker  brought  Ibrahim  to  their  side. 
They  were  friends.  The  lady's  voice  had 
brought  these  two  antagonistic  spirits  into 
some  sort  of  rapport^  and  saved  the  expe- 
dition. 

« Not  that  they  were  very  affectionate  at 
first;  Mr.  Baker  told  Ibrahim  that  if  any- 
thing happened  to  him  (Baker),  he  (I^^^ 
him)  was  sure  to  be  hung;  Mrs.  Baker 
followed  in  a  milder  strain.  The  result  vas 
that  a  truce  was  concluded;  the  Buke^^ 
promising  ivory,  and  Ibrahim  promising 
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friendship,  1)ut  warning  them  against  coming 
near  his  men  at  present.  From  this  mo- 
ment Ibrahim  was  Mr.  Baker's  creature. 
The  influence  of  the  strong  mind  over  the 
weaker  was,  of  coiu^e,  gradual  in  its  growth, 
but  it  was  sure  and  steady.  In  the  end,  Mr. 
Baker's  ascendency  was  almost  absolute. 

We  must  pass  to  the  next  great  difficulty. 
Mrs.  Baker  had  so  far  won  the  heart  of  Ibra- 
him by  her  kindness  to  his  little  girl,  that 
he  confided  to  them  that  their  men  intended 
to  desert  to  Chenoodas  people,  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  his  station  Latoni4.  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  approached  that  village,  he 
found  that  his  men  were  already  mixed  with 
those  of  his  enemy  Mahommed.  The  Vakeel 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  here  shooting, 
but  his  answer  was  that  he  should  start  next 
day  with  Ibrahim.  Upon  this  his  men  grew 
mutinous,,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
town  against  his  orders. 

Again  the  fate  of  the  expedition  hung  in 
the  balance.  Again  it  was  saved,  not,  as  in 
the  other  case,  by  the  courage  and  wisdom 
of  Mrs.  Baker,  but  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
chief  himself.  Meanwhile  the  wildest  con- 
tention arose  between  the  two  parties  of 
traders,  and  a  battle  appeared  inevitable. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  rogues  scolded 
themselves  and  one  another  into  silence, 
without  bloodshed,  biit  the  night  passed 
before  that  happy  consummation  was  ar- 
rived at. 

The  men  began  to  get  very  mutinous  that 
evening.  The  whole  night  was  spent  by 
the  traders  in  squabbling  and  fighting.  At 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  Ibrahim's  party 
beat  dcum  and  prepared  to  start,  and  Mr. 
Baker  gave  the  order  to  rise  and  follow. 
Not  a  man  moved ;  on  repeating  the  order, 
a  few  rose  and  rested  on  their  guns. 

The  arch-rebel,  Bellaal,  was  standing  near 
Mr.  Baker,  leaning  on  his  gun,  and  eyeing 
him  with  the  most  determined  insolence. 
Mr.  Baker  pretended  not  to  notice  him,  and 
gave  the  order  the  third  time.  The  ill-ad- 
vised Bellaal  marched  straight  up  to  him, 
and  striking  his  gun  on  the  ground,  led  the 
mutiny.  'Not  a  man,'  he  declared,  'should 
go  with  him ;'  and  refused  to  load  the  camels. 
Mr.  Baker,  for  reply,  struck  him  one  blow 
on  the  jaw,  so  vigorously  administered  that 
the  wretch's  gun  went  flying  into  the  air, 
and  he  himselCstaggered  headlong  over  and 
lay  insensible.  Rushiog  in  among  the  others 
single-handed,  and  seizing  some  of  them  by 
the  throat,  he  brought  them  one  by  one  to 
the  camels.  The  Vakeel,  who  had  thought 
it  as  well  to  be  accidentally  absent,  now 
appeared,  and  things  went  right  once  more. 
They  now  passed  along  through  a  most 
*  beautiful  country.  Trees  and  jungles  alter- 
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I  nated  with  plains,  and  fine  mountains  from 
3000  to  5000  feet  towered  around  them  on 
all  sides.  Their  party  having  been  reduced 
to  order,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  rode  swiflly 
forward  together  to  overtake  the  party  of 
Ibrahim;  and  here  a  very  pretty  incident 
occurred,  which  served  to  put  Mr.  Baker  on 
an  excellent  footing  with  both  Turks  and 
natives.  As  they  approached  a  village,  one 
of  the  native  porters  suddenly  threw  down 
his  load  and  ran  for  his  liberty  ;  he  would 
have  been  inevitably  shot  had  not  Mr.  Baker, 
on  his  swifl  horse,  started  in  pursuit,  keep- 
ing between  the  guns  and  the  fugitive,  and 
running  a  great  risk  of  the  latter  turning  on 
him  and  killing  him  with  the  spear  he  held 
in  his  hand.  His  good  nature  was  not  so 
ill  rewarded.  The  poor  fellow  threw  away 
his  spear,  but  ran  faster;  at  length,  Mr. 
Baker,  closing  with  him,  made  signs  for  him 
to  catch  his  horse's  mane,  which  in  his  des- 
pair he  did,  and  returned  to  the  party,  cow- 
ering under  Mr.  Baker's  leg  in  his  terror. 
The  latter  claimed  the  runaway  as  his  prop- 
erty, and  vfould  allow  the  Turks  neither  to 
shoot  nor  to  flog  him,  but,  going  to  Ibrahim, 
procured  his  pardon,  thus  gaining  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Turks  for  his  gallantry,  and 
the  love  of  the  natives  for  his  humanity. 

On  the  arrival  of  his  own  party,  he  found 
that  three  men,  including  Bellaal,  had  de- 
serted to  Mahommed  Her.  '  Inshallah,'  he 
exclaimed,  'the  vultures  shall  pick  their 
bones!'  These  words  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  hear- 
ers at  the  time,  and  a  still  stronger  one  after 
their  most  terrible  fulfilment. 

They  now  arrived  at  Tarrangoll6,  the 
chief  town  of  Latooka.  These  savages  are 
the  finest  he  ever  met  with  in  the  i^eighbour- 
hood  of  the  White  Nile.  They  are  nearly 
six  feet  high,  with  fine  foreheads,  handsome 
bodies,  and  good  features.  They  are  frank, 
naive,  good-humoured,  and  polite :  an  utter 
contrast  to  the  tribes  around  them.  He  as- 
cribes to  them  a  Galla  (Abyssinian-Asiatic) 
origin.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  them  is  their  head-dress ;  their  coiffure 
taking  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  bring  to 
perfection.  The  hair  is  originally  felted  with 
fine  twine ;  as  the  fresh  hair  grows  through 
this,  the  process  is  repeated,  until  at  last  a 
compact  substance  is  formed,  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  trained  into  the  form  of  a  hel- 
met, with  a  frontlet  and  crest  of  copper. 
This,  of  course,  is  never  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed, and  lasts  them  their  lifetime.  They 
ornament  it  with  beads,  cowries,  ostrich 
feathers,  etc.,  but  have  not  a  vestige  of 
clothing  of  any  kind  whatever. 

The  town  of  Tarrangoll6  (120  miles  k.e. 
of  Debono's  station  at  Faloro,  where  Speke 
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met  Mahommed)  contained  about  3000 
houses.  It  was  strongly  fortified  Jby  pali- 
sades, with  low  entrances  here  and  there, 
which  are  closed  at  night  with  thorn  bushes. 
The  main  street  is  broad,  but  every  other 
one  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  one  cow 
at  a  time ;  these  narrow  lanes  lead  to  the 
kraals  in  various  parts  of  the  town  in  which 
the  cattle,  their  only  wealth,  are  stored; 
and  in  consequence  of  these  narrow  ap- 
proaches are  easily  defended.  The  houses 
are  conical,  and,  as  almost  universal  in 
Africa,  without  windows.  He  noticed  on 
the  approach  of  every  town  since  Latom6, 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  heap  of  human 
remains  mixed  with  fragments  of  pottery. 
He  now  found  that  these  Golgothas  had 
their  origin  in  the  extraordinary  funereal  rites 
of  these  people.  When  a  man  dies  a  natu- 
ral death,  they  bury  him  close  to  the  door, 
and  have  funereal  dances  to  his  memory  for 
some  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  they 
dig  him  up,  and  having  cleaned  the  bones 
put  them  in  an  earthen  jar  and  carry  them 
out  of  the  town — a  good  example  of  the 
fantastic  and  now  unmeaning  ceremonies  of 
savage  tribes. 

Here  he  pitched  his  tent  and  stayed.  The 
king  was    extremely    friendly,    and    Mr. 
Baker  won  his  friendship  by  handsome  pres- 
ents of  beads.     Men  here,  he  remarks,  have 
just  as  many  wives  as  they  can  afford  to 
keep,  as  we  in  England  have  more  or  fewer 
horses  according  to  our  wealth.     But  their 
domestic  affections  are  very  small.     They 
will  never  fight  for  their  wives  and  children, 
while  they  will  stand  like  lions  in  defence  of 
their  cattle.     Before  Mr.  Baker  had  been 
I6ng  here,  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  not 
very  creditable  fact   was  given    him  in  a 
terrible  way.     The  party  of  Ibrahim  had 
reconnoitered  a  village  in  the  hills,  with  a 
view  to  attacking  it  and  carrying  the  inhab- 
itants into  slavery ;  they  however  returned 
and  pronounced  it  too  strong.     News  came 
a  few  days  afterwards  that  the  party  of  Ma- 
hommed had  attacked  it,  and  had  utterly 
destroyed  it.     It  was  perfectly  true.     He 
:had  sent  against  it  IIO  armed  men,  and  300 
natives,  who  had  burnt  it  and  carried  off  a 
.great  number  of  slaves.     The    miscreants 
were  ip  safe  retreat,  when  their  evil  genius 
induced  them  to  listen   to  a  native,  who 
promised  to  guide  them  to^  the  cattle-kraals. 
'  Now  that  their  precious  beasts  were  threat- 
ened, the  Latookas,  who  had  quietly  submit- 
ted to  see  their  wives  and  children  led  away 
to  slavery,  turned  on  the  aggressors,  and 
with  one  mad  charge  routed  them,  and  drove 
them4own  the  glen.    Every  rock  hid  an 
assailant,  lances  and  stones  were  showered 
on  them,  retreat  became  flight,  until,  mis- 


taking their  way,  they  came  to  a   precipice 
five  hundred  feet  high,  over  which  they  were 
hurled  by  the  infuriated  Latookas   to  utter 
destruction.    Mahc^med  Her  had  not  been 
with  the  party,  and  Bellaal,  the  arch-deserter 
from  Mr.  Baker's  party,  had,  luckily  for 
him,  not  recovered  the  effects  of  the   blow 
he  had  received,  and  so  remained  in  camp ; 
but  some  of  the  other  deserters  perished 
with  the  party.     *  Where,'  demanded   he 
solemnly, '  are  the  men  who  deserted  from 
me?'    They  brought  him  two  of  his  own 
guns,  stained  with  blood,  which  they   had 
picked  up  on  the  s6ene  of  the  fight,  and 
trembling  with  terror,  laid  them  at  his  feet. 
Seeing  the  numbers  on  the  guns,  he  repeated 
aloud  the  names  of  the  dead  men  who  had 
carried  them.  '  All  dead  !  Food  for  the  vul- 
tures !'  he  added.    Afler  this  his  influence 
was  unbounded.    They  all  believed  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  late  disaster,  *aQ.d  when 
casually  going  through  the  camp,  the  men 
would  quietly  exclaim,  *  My  God  master,'  to 
which  he  would  answer,  '  There  is  a  God.' 
While,  however,  Mr.  Baker  was  gaining 
influence  ^mong  the  Turks,  both  of  bis  own 
party  and  that  of  Ibrahim,  the  whole  body 
of  Turks  had  completely  lost  prestige  nmong 
the  Latookas  in  consequence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  occurred  to  Mahommed   Her. 
This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  Ibrahim  to  leave 
for  Gondokoro  with  a  very  large  detach- 
ment to  fetch  up  ammunition.     After  his 
departure,  there  were  hut  thirty -five  men  of 
his  party  lefb,  and  these  were  cantoned 
among  the  natives,  utterly  at  their  mercy, 
and  yet  treating  them  with  stupid  brutality. 
That  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  state  of 
things  to  continue,  Mr.  Baker  plainly  sa^i 
and  his  suspicions  that  an  attack  was  medi- 
tated, were  very  soon  confirmed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  women  and  children  from 
town.    Sending   at    once    for    Commoro, 
the  most  influential  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
Latookas,  he  demanded  of  him  his  inten- 
tions.    He  stated  very  fairly  the  state  of 
exasperation  into  which  the  natives  had  been 
wrought,  and  the  great  difficulty  there  would 
be  in  preventing  an  attack ;  in  which  case 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  innocent 
party  of  Baker  would  be  confounded  with 
the  ruffians  of  Ibrahim.    At  nine  o'clock, 
the  deadly  stillness  of  the  tropical  night 
was  broken  by  three  loud  booms  from  the 
great  war-drum  of  the  Latookas,  and  the 
point  of  war  was  answered  from  every 
quarter  of  the  compass.    It  was  plain  that 
the  country  was  aroused. 

But  they  had  to  do  with  a  sleepless,  ene- 
my. The  first  note  of  the  African  drum 
had  scarcely  died  into  stillness,  when  it  was 
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answered  by  a  furious  and  defiant  rattle 
from  that  of  the  Turks.  In  less  than  fi^e 
minutes  the  two  parties  had  amalgamated 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Baker,  while 
Mrs.  Baker,  to  whose  share  fell  the  order- 
ing of  the  magazine,  had  her  hundreds  o\ 
rounds  of  cartridges  laid  in  order,  and  her 
boxes  of  percussion-caps  open.  The  quar- 
ters of  Mr.  Baker  were  in  the  very  strong- 
hold which  the  natives  had  constructed  for 
the  defenoe  of  their  town,  and  so  he  was  by 
no  means  anxious  about  the  result.  The 
natives,  however,  finding  them  prepared, 
did  not  attack,  and  afber  three  hours  of 
drumming  and  counter  drumming,  Com- 
moro  appeared,  and  all  went  well, — a  judi- 
cious threat  of  Mr.  Baker's  to  burn  the 
town  over  their  heads,  if  they  dared  beat 
their  note  of  war  again,  operating  as  a  won- 
derful sedative. 

Something  approaching  to  mutual  respect 
or  mutual  mistrust  having  been  thus  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Baker  moved  out  of  the  town 
and  entrenched  himself  on  the  plains.  He 
made  preparations  for  growing  vegetables, 
as  his  detention  here  was  likely  to  be  weari- 
some. He  was  in  fact  there  for  many 
months, — a  detention  during  which  he  spent 
his  time  in  observing  the  manners  of  the 
natives,  and  in  writing  down  his  opinions 
about  them,  which  are  extremely  unfavoura- 
ble. Release  and  activity  came  for  him  on 
the  2d  of  May  1863,  on  which  date  he 
started  south-west  on  a  visit  to  a  friendly 
tribe,  who  had  sent  him  presents,  at  a  place 
called  Obbo. 

Crossing  the  park-like  valley  of  Latooka, 
they  arrived  at  the  first  ridge ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  getting  all  their  donkeys  save 
one  across,  they  forded  the  river  Kanieti, 
and  afber  sleeping  out  in  a  soaking  rain,  be- 
gan the  main  ascent  of  the  mountains,  which 
was  not  accomplished  without  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. At  length  they  found  themselves 
on  a  plateau  about  4000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  on  which  stands  the  highland  town  of 
Obbo.  The  country  was  beautiful  beyond 
conception.  Bold  granite  peaks,  5000  feet 
in  height,  toWered  on  all  sides  above  the 
wooded  valleys,  which  were  narrowed  by 
the  advancing  spurs  of  the  mountains,  each 
of  which  had  its  village  perched  aloft  upon 
its  summit,  1800  feet  above  the  travellers' 
heads.  The  air  was  delicious ;  beutiful  and 
sweet-soented  flowers  delighted  the  eye. 
Wild  plums  and  custard  apples  were  ready 
to  be  gathered  and  eaten ;  and  grape-vines, 
with  the  fruit  not  as  yet  ripe,  festooned  the 
trees  around.  The  drainage  now  was  to  the 
north-west,  directly  into  the  Nile,  which 
was  about  thirty  miles  off  in  that  direction. 

The  natives  of  Obbo  are  different  from 


those  of  Latooka  in  language  and  in  ap- 
pearance. They  dress  their  hair  in  the  form 
of  a  beaver's  tail,  instead  of  the  helmet  form 
of  the  others.  Their  noses  are  higher,  and 
they  are  partially  clothed,  though  still  very 
lightly.  They  are  more  courteous  also, 
never  asking  for  presents,  and  are  ruled  by 
a  sorcerer,  who  has  a  different  seraglio  at 
every  village,  in  order  that  his  wives  should 
not  quarrel,  and  boasts  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  children  living.  This  curious  old 
man,  who  seems  to  have  been  what  is  com- 
monly called  *  a  character,'  was  very  kind  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  and  gave  them  much 
information  about  the  country.  Among 
other  things,  he  assured  them  that  he  could 
net  move  south  for  many  months,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cross  a  large  river, 
the  Asua,  directly  in  their  t«ack,  before  De- 
cember. Mr.  Baker  therefore  determined 
to  reconnoitre  this  formidable  stream ;  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Baker  at  Obbo  with  eight 
men,  he  started  south  with  three.  Captain 
Speke,  readers  of  his  journey  will  remem- 
ber, makes  this  Asua  to  rise  in  Lake  Bahr- 
ingo,  on  the  north-east  of  the  Victoria,  and 
connected  with  it.  This  seems  to  us  im- 
probable, as  the  habit  of  the  river  is  not 
that  of  a  lake-fed  stream. 

Passing  through  a  most  beautiful  country, 
parallel  with  the  Madi  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  8000  feet,  and  observing  the 
beauty  of  the  orchisj  and  the  vast  number 
of  elephants  (in  the  attack  on  one  of  which 
he  lost  his  horse  and  nearly  his  life),  he 
came  to  a  fine  perennial  stream,  the  Atabbi, 
a  tributary  of  the  Asua.  This  was  so  full 
that  the  horse  had  partly  to  swim  it ;  and 
here  he  saw  a  herd  of  two  hundred  ele« 
phants,  and  killed  a  hartebeest.  The  next 
day  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Shoggo, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Obbo,  where  he  was 
well  received.  The  chief  here  confirmed 
the  other  accounts  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Asua ;  it  was  a  raving  torrent,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  till  the  rainy  season  was 
over.  *  Patience  became  necessary.  How- 
ever, Faloro,  the  station  of  Debono,  which 
he  had  intended  for  his  head-quarters,  was 
only  three  days,  or  fifby  miles  distant,  and 
so  he  had  made  good  way.  He  returned, 
therefore,  to  OblK>,  and  found  that  the  old 
magician,  Katchiba,  had  taken  most  excel- 
lent care  of  Mrs.  Baker.  The  relations  be- 
tween Mrs.  Baker  and  this  comical  old  sor- 
cerer, form,  as  told  by  Mr.  Baker,  as  fresh, 
quaint,  and  pleasant  a  piece  of  reading  as 
one  can  easily  find.  Having  therefore  re- 
warded him,  and  lefl  two  hundredweight  of 
ammunition  in  his  charge,  he  returned  to 
his  dep6t  at  Latooka,  there  to  wait  until  the 
rains,  which  were  perfectly  fearful,  should 
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have  ceased.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
there  had  been  but  little  or  no  rain.  The 
greater  part  of  it  had  as  yet  fallen  among 
the  mountains  among  which  h6  had  been 
rambling,  and  where  *he  had,  previous  to  his 
excursion,  seen  the  thunder-storms  bursting 
and  rattling  every  day. 

Aifairs  began  to  go  rather  badly  here. 
Mrs.  Baker  was  attacked  with  gastric  fever. 
He  himself  was  attacked  with  the  first  fit  of 
that  dreadful  ague  which  so  nearly  destroy- 
ed them  both,  and  the  slave-hunting  Turks 
got  the  small-pox  among  them.  However, 
he  prevented  any  of  his  men  inoculating  them- 
selves, and,  keeping  dear  from  the  others, 
managed  to  escape  infection.  One  of  his 
best  horses  died  now  ;  and  this  is  the  place 
to  say,  once  for  all,  that  he  had  lost  every 
beast  of  burden-f  horse,  donkey,  or  camel — 
long  before  his  object  was  accomplished. 

At  this  point  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
know  how  much  he  knew  and  how  much  he 
guessed  about  the  great  lake  which  he  was 
to  discover,  and  to  some  extent  explore. 
The  Bari  interpreter  had  told  him  of  a 
place — Magungo — which  was  on  a  great 
river,  which  he  had  concluded  must  be  the 
Asua  (the  river  to  the  southward  of  him 
which  he  was  waiting  to  cross).  But  now, 
on  his  cross-examination,  as  we  understand, 
of  Wani,  another  interpreter,  he  found  that 
he  used  the  word  '  Bahr'  (river  or  sea),  in- 
stead of  Birk^  (lake).  Magungo,  he  now 
heard,  is  situated  on  a  lake  so  large  that  no 
one  knows  its  limits.  Two  days  ea^  and 
two  days  west  from  Magungo  no  land  is 
visible,  whilst  to  the  south  its  direction  is 
utterly  unknown.  Large  vessels,  on  which 
white  men  have  been  seen,  arrive  at  Ma- 
gungo, bringing  cowrie  shells.  It  was  evi- 
dent now  that  the  Little  Lake  of  Speke  was 
a  much  more  important  lake  than  had  been 
conceived.  He  determined  to  push  for  Ma* 
gungo,  through  the  country  of  Kamrasi, 
Speke's  acquaintance. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  villanous  be- 
haviour of  his  men,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  push  forward  with  his  beasts  of  burthen 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  but  AS  it  was,  he  was  hopelessly  de- 
tained at  Tarrangolle,  and  the  country  was 
very  rapidly  getting  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
The  constant  and  extreme  brutality  of  the 
traders  towards  the  natives  had  caused  the 
deepest  hatred  towards  them  to  arise  in  the 
native  mind.  Yet  the  various  petty  tribes, 
instead  of  combining  against  the  common 
enemy  and  exterminating  him,  frequently 
assist  him  in  attacking  and  plundering  a 
neighbouring  tribe, — ^not  only  weakening 
possible  allies,  but  laying  themselves  open 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  righteous  Qonfedera- 


tion  of  other  tribes,  as  soon  as  their  musket- 
bearing  allies  had  turned  their  bacb. 
Thus,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Ck>mmoro,  the 
cleverest  of  the  two  chiefs  at  Tarrangolle, 
induced  Ibrahim  to  attack  a  neighbouring 
fenced  village.  They  were  beaten  back  by 
the  brave  negroes,  in  spite  of  their  muskets, 
with  the  loss  of  one  killed,  but  unfortunate- 
ly seized  about  2000  cattle,  to  the  disgust  of 
Mr.  Baker's  men,  who  longed  intensely  for 
a  little  cattle-lifting,  from  which  they  were 
inexorably  debarr^.  Such  acts  as  these 
rendered  the  situation  of  his  extremely  small 
party  not  only  very  uncomfortable  but  very 
precarious. 

A  small  party  under  Ibrahim  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Obbo.  On  the  16th  of  June  part 
of  them  returned,  bringing  orders  from  the 
chief,  who  had  stayed  there,  to  bring  up  the 
depot  into  the  more  peaceful  country  in  the 
mountains.  This  was  very  annoying.  The 
rainy  season  was  at  its  height,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
ker had  made  all  snug,  and  his  garden  was 
bearing.  Mrs.  Baker,  too,  was  exceedingly 
ill,  and  quite  unfit  to  move ;  and  everything 
was  against  them ;  but  hesitation  was  im- 
possible, and  delay  equally  so.  An  attack 
was  expected  from  the  now  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated natives  daily,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  on  in  any  way  without  the  com- 
panionship of  the  traders.  A  palanquin 
was  contrived  for  Mrs.  Baker,  into  which 
she  was  assisted,  and  they  departed.  His 
carrying  powers  now  were  reduced  to  four- 
teen donkeys,  all  of  which  were  in  a  very 
bad  state,  with  sores  on  their  backs  whit^b 
the  birds  kept  raw,  and  one  horse.  He  hiui 
therefore  to  hire  forty  porters.  On  this 
occasion  they  went  round  the  mountalo 
which  had  given  them  such  trouble  before, 
to  the  west,  and  avoided  it  altogether. 
After  six  days'  miserable  march  in  pouring 
rain,  with  fearful  thunderstorms,  they  reach- 
ed Obbo,  and  found  their  old  friend  Katchi- 
ba, — *  the  best  man  I  ever  met  in  Africa.' 

Here  at  Obbo,  for  the  next  few  mouths, 
affairs  looked  as  black  with  him  as  they 
need.  The  Turks  had  utterly  ruined  the 
country,  and  went  for  one  of  their  raids 
down  into  the  Farajoke  country,  exactly  in 
his  line  of  march,  a  proceeding  which,  sahe 
well  knew,  would  raise  a  wasps'-nest  about 
his  ears.  His  last  horse  died,  and  one  by 
one  all  his  asses,  so  that  he  was  left  without 
one  single  beast  of  burden.  Last  and 
worst,  both  he  and  his  partner  were  sick 
with  fever  nearly  to  death,  so  sick  that 
neither  could  rise  to  help  the  other.  The 
miserable  tent  in  which  they  lay  was  over- 
run with  rats  and  white  ants,  which  crawled 
over  their  bodies.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
poison  the  rats,  but  the  IfMt  nuisance  was 
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worse  than  the  first.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
their  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  noble 
boy  Saat,  and  the  three  other  faithful  ones, 
most  heartily  wished  them  dead.  It  was  a 
dreadful  state  of  things,  such  as  only  those 
who  have  been  '  down '  in  a  savage  country 
can  appreciate.  There  appears^a  little  look- 
ing over  the  shoulder  at  this  point,  as  of  a 
bold  boy  who  has  gone  farther  into  the 
dark  churchyard  than  he  intended,  and 
would  like  to  go  back.  There  was  no  wa- 
vering of  purpose,  however,  either  now  or 
in  far  more  terrible  times  afterwards,  in 
comparison  to  which  these  dull  fever  months 
at  Obbo  must  have  seemed  as  a  holiday. 

The  kind  and  comical  old  negro,  Katchi- 
ba,  came  to  see  them,  and  did  what  he  could 
for  them  professionally.  He  was  a  sor- 
cerer, and  he  did  them  an  enchantment,  and 
doubtless  took  upon  himself  the  credit 
which  was  due  to  the  quinine.  He  plain- 
tively confided  to  them  the  ruin  which  these 
White  Nile  traders  were  working  in  the 
country.  Our  business,  however,  lies  with 
the  scientific,  and  not  with  the  ^ human,' 
element  in  this  expedition,  and  we  must 
leave  him. 

While  detained  at  Obbo,  he  received 
some  'further  intelligence,  from  a  woman, 
about  the  place  Magungo.  Two  years  be- 
fore, Kamrasi,  in  whose  country  the  lake  is, 
sent  her  as  a  spy  among  the  traders,  with 
orders  to  tempt  them  to  the  country,  should 
their  appearance  prove  favourable,  but  to 
return  with  a  report  should  they  seem  dan- 
gerous. 

She  arrived  at  Faloro,  the  station  of  De- 
bono,  who  immediately  captured  her,  and 
sold  her  as  a  slave ;  and  she  was  again  sold 
to  the  man  who  owned  her  at  this  time. 
She  had  learnt  Arabic,  and  her  account  of 
the  lake  was  this :  *•  Magungo  was  only  four 
days'  hard  walking  from  Faloro  (it  is  about 
sixty-eight  miles),  and  was  halfway  between 
Faloro  and  Kamrasi's  capital,'  which  is  also 
correct.  She  described  the  lake  as  a  white 
sheet,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and, 
moreover,  asserted  that  if  you  put  a  water- 
jar  on  the  shore,  the  water  would  run  up, 
break  it,  and  carry  it  away,  alluding  clearly 
to  high  waves. 

His  plan,  so  far  matured,  stood  now  as 
follows: — He  had  already  been  within  ten 
days'  march — about  100  miles — of  the  lake 
when  at  Shoggo,-  in  May ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  march  straight  for  it,  as  the 
country  he  would  have  to  pass  was  in  pos- 
session of  Debono's  people,  and  the  laws 
of  White  Nile  etiquette  prevented  Ibrahim 
from  going  into  it,  while  to  go  by  himself 
was  impossible.  He  intended,  therefore,  to 
persuade  Ibrahim  to  accompany  him  south 


to  Kamrasi's  country,  Unyoro,  and  there 
begin  a  fair  and  honest  traffic  for  ivory  with 
the  king.  Could  he  contrive  to  bring  Kam- 
rasi and  Ibrahim  together,  Koorshid,  the 
robber  friend  of  Khartoum,  Ibrahim's  mas- 
ter, would  become  sole  trader,  according  to 
White  Nile  laws,  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Was  the  lake  a  source  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  navigable  outlet  1  If  so,  it  was  in 
Kamrasi's  dominions ;  and  he  could  have 
ivory  carried  to  any  dep6t  on  the  lake-side 
which  might  be  agreed  on,  and  transported 
down  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  river  proved 
navigable,  then  landed  and  carried  to  Gon- 
dokoro,  not  more  than  ninety  niiles.  Now 
Unyoro,  again,  was  on  the  '  clothing  bound- 
ary.' From  the  Shillook  country,  in  lat. 
10*^,  to  Obbo,  lat,  4°,  none  of  the  natives 
wear  any  clothing ;  but  from  Unyoro  down 
to  Zanzibar  they  are  all  clothed.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  a  most  capital  busi- 
ness might  be  done  by  taking  up  ivory,  and 
by  means  of  coasting  crafl  on  the  lake,  in- 
troducing Manchester  goods  into  the  very 
heart  of  Africa.  The  only  drawback  would 
be  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men 
to  follow  you  without  the  inducements  of 
slave-hunting  and  cattle-stealing. 

For  months  longer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  at  Obbo,-— 
worn  by  fever,  their  quinine  exhausted,  and 
every  beast  of  burden  dead;  but  their 
quaint  old  sorcerer  friend  Katchiba  was  as 
friendly  as  ever  with  them,  and  meanwhile 
Mr.  'Baker's  influence  with  the  Turks  had 
steadily  increased  during  the  nine  months 
he  had  been  in  their  company,  and  was  now 
paramount.  He  had  been  their  surgeon 
and  physician,  and  had  lent  and  given  them 
nearly  everything  they  asked  for,  mended 
their  guns,  and  quietly  helped  their  help- 
lessness, till  they  exclaimed,  'What  shall 
we  do  when  the  Sowar  (traveller)  leaves  the 
country  V  Ibrahim  was  now  completely  at 
his  disposal.  Mr.  Baker  was  master  of  the 
situation.  He  pointed  out  to  Ibrahim  that 
his  expedition  had  been  so  far  without  much 
success ;  that  he  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
before  his  master,  Kooshid,  when  he  got 
back  to  Gondokoro,  with  the  wretched  lot 
of  ivory  which  he  had  hitherto  succeeded  in 
getting.  He  guaranteed  him  100  can  tars 
(10,OW)  lbs.)  of  ivory,  if  he  would  push  on 
with  him  at  all  hazards,  and  obtain  native 
porters  for  him  at  Shooa ;  and  would  con- 
sider Unyoro  as  his  (Mr.  Baker's)  country, 
and  refrain  from  outrages  on  then  atives. 
He  prevailed,  and  Ibrahim  yielded,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  his  men.  All  this  was 
not  gained  at  once,  and  we  have  slightly 
anticipated  the  course  of  the  narrative.  But 
Mr.  Baker  had  gained  the  main  points  be- 
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fore  they  started,  on  the  5th  of  January 
1864.  He  left  the  main  part  of  his  effects 
in  depot,  and  Ibrahim  left  forty-five  men. 
He  was  still  very  ill  with  fever,  and  took 
his  last  and  most  preeious  dose  of  quinine 
before  starting. 

Their  beasts  of  burden  being  all  dead, 
and  neither  of  them  being  able  to  walk  far, 
they  had  got  some  bullocks.  Mr.  Baker's 
bolted  into  the  bush,  and  was  not  heard  of 
again;  so  he  had  to  walk.  Mrs.  Baker's 
kicked  and  threw  her  to  the  ground,  hurting 
her  severely.  But  the  polite  Ibrahim  gave 
Mrs.  Baker  another,  and  Mr.  Baker  bought 
a  new  one,  after  a  weary  walk  of  twenty- 
six  miles.  They  now  passed  the  Atabbi, 
and  were  in  new  country.  In  three  days 
they  were  on  the  banks,  of  the  Asua,  die 
river  which  bad  delayed  them  so  long.  It 
was  but  a  slender  stream  now,  and  they 
easily  crossed  if.  The  Turks  were  not  in 
*  good-behaviour'  country  yet,  and  so  made 
a  raid  on  a  Madi  village,  not  with  eminent 
success,  bringing  back  only  a  few  hundred 
head  of  cattle  and  some  slaves,  and  losing 
their  standard-bearer.  They  were  now  at 
Shooa,  which  by  the  laws  of  rascality  be- 
longed to  Debono.  Ibrahim,  acting  on  a 
higher  law  (of  rascality),  appropriated  it 
and  made  it  a  dq)6t. 

Kamrasi  was  known  here,  and  the  Obbo 
porters  absconded,  as  soon  as  they  found 
whither  the  party  were  going.  A  great 
deal  of  unpleasant  news  was  gathered  here- 
abouts also.  It  was  discovered  that  the  ex- 
spy  interpreter  woman's  ex-husband  had 
been  killed  by  Kamrasi,  that  she  was  in 
the  interest  of  Bionga,  Kamrasi's  bitterest 
enemy,  and  would  most  likely  lead  them 
to  his  country,  and  render  their  entering 
Kamrasi's  country  an  impossibility^  as 
Speke  had  warned  them.  «An  uglier  fact 
was,  that  Debono's  people  had  obtained  in- 
formation from  Speke's  people,  and,  after 
their  desertion  of  Mr.  Baker  at  Gondokoro, 
had  marched  straight  to  Rionga,  made  an 
alliance  with  him,  attacked  Kamrasi,  and 
killed  three  hundred  of  his  people.  Kam- 
rasi would  naturally  think  that  they  had 
been  sent  against  him  by  Speke;  so  now 
any  man  claiming  to  be  Speke's  friend 
would  meet  with  a  reception  much  warmer 
than  was  to  be  desired.  Some  of  Ibrahim's 
men  rebelled  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, but  Mr.  Baker  was  too  strong.  He 
claimed  Kamrasi's  country  as  his  own,  and 
took  command  of  the  expedition,  promising 
100  cantars  of  tusks.  Ibrahim  followed  his 
master.  It  was  solenmly  understood  that 
there  were  to  be  no  felonies  committed  in 
Kamrasi's  country  ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
January  1864  they  left  Shooa. 


Passing  through  a  park-like  country,  thej 
came  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Patiko,  sur- 
rounded with  high  and  noble  granite  cli& 
on  the  outlines  of  which  the  natives  were 
perched  '  like  swarms  of  ravens.'  Here,  for 
the  first  time  after  leaving  Gondokoro,  they 
crossed  the  track  of  Speke,  'who  came 
straight  from  Karum^  while  ihej  were  de- 
ceived into  striking  the  river  fifteen  miles 
down.  This  is  the  Koki  in  Gani  of  Speke. 
The  perching  of  the  natives  on  the  rocks 
seems  to  have  struck  them  both.  Speke 
says,  'Knots  of  naked  men,  perched  like 
monkeys  on  the  rocks,  awaited  oar  ap- 
proach.' 

The  poor  people  were  extremelj  friendly, 
but  so  troublesome  in  their  ceremonies  of 
introduction,  that  the  travellers  pushed  on, 
and  descending  the  hill,  got  at  <^ce  into  a 
region  of  rolling  prairies  and  swampa 
Crossing  now  the  Un-y-ame,  a  perennial 
stream  which  enters  the  Nile  in  seventy 
miles,  at  Signor  Miani's  farthest  point  io 
1859,  they  marched  two  days  through  the 
long  grass,  and  at  length  set  it  on  fire  before 
a  north  wind,  aitd  kept  in  the  tracks  of  the 
fire.  Mr.  Baker  suspected  that  their  guide 
was  deceiving  them,  and  leading  them  too 
far  to  the  west,  toward  the  island  of  Bionga, 
as  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The 
march  grew  exceedingly  fatiguing,  from 
numerous  swamps,  but  on  the  fourth  day 
they  entered  a  splendid  forest,  and  gmniDg 
an  elevation  in  it,  saw  a  .cloud  of  fog  haog- 
ing  in  a  distant  valley,  which  betokened  the 
presence  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  as  we  will 
in  future  call  the  noble  stream  which  joins 
the  two  lakes. 

The  next  day  the  river  was  reached  at  a 
point  about  150  miles  distant  from  the  Vic- 
toria Lake  of  Speke,  and  sixty  from  the 
Luta  N'zige  Lake,  could  Mr.  Baker  only 
have  known  it.  The  height  above  the  sea 
was  ascertained  to  be  3806  feet.  They 
were  in  Rionga's  country  after  all ;  for  one 
of  the  first  people  they  saw  was  Rionga'^ 
brother.  The  natives  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  and  told  them  that 
they  might  go  to  Kamrasi  if  they  chose. 
They  now  headed  up  the  river  towards 
Karuma  Falls  of  Speke,  at  which  point 
they  were  to  cross  to  the  south  side,  and 
which  was  about  fifteen  miles  distant  They 
had  a  splendid  march  through  an  open  forest, 
with  the  river  here  about  150  feet  wide, 
spouting  and  foaming  in  innumerable  cas- 
cades, in  many  places  broken  with  rocky 
islands,  on  which  there  were  villages  and 
plantain-groves  ;  and  reached  the  &lla  at 
the  village  of  Atada,  above  the  i<^Ty.  (A 
picture  of  these  falls  may  be  found  io 
Speke.)     Kamrasi's  people  i^proaohed  in  a 
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canoe  through  the  roar  of  the  falls,  and  were 
told  that  Speke^s  brother  had  arrived,  bring- 
ing presents  for  Kamrasi ;  after  ^ome  hesi- 
tation he  was  requested  to  show  himself. 

Mr.  Baker  accordingly  dressed  himself 
like  Captain  Speke,  and  stood,  a  solitary 
grey  figure,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and 
perpendicular  pinnacle  of  rock,  opposite  the 
negroes,  who  swarmed  thickly  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  river;  and  when  joined  by 
the  interpreter,  explained  that  his  wife,  an 
English  lady,  had  come  also,  to  thank  Kam- 
rasi for  his  kind  treattnent  of  Speke  and 
Grant.     A  canoe  was  now  sent  across,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  approached  it  alone. 
The  likeness  between  him  and  poor  Captain 
Speke  was  sufficiently  great  to  confirm  his 
claim.     They  welcomed  him  at  once  in  a 
frantic  and  fanta^io  dance,  pretending  to 
attack  and  kill  him,  thrusting  their  lances 
close  to  his  face,  using,  in  fact,  the  same 
ceremony  which  M'tesas  courtiers  used  to 
use  towards  him,  whenever  their  loyalty 
rose  to  the  bursting  point,  and  required  a 
vent.     Having  given  each  of  them  a  bead 
necklace,  he  requested  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  his  presentation  to  Kamrasi,  as 
Captain  Speke  had  complained  of  being 
kept  waiting  fifteen  days.    Of  course,  they 
at  once  heard  of  the  villanous  raid  which 
Debono's  people  had  made  with  the  assists 
ance  of  Rionga,  and,  moreover,   were  in- 
formed that  no  stranger  was  to  be  ferried 
over  on  pain  of  death ;  that,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  party  a  message  had  been  ^ent 
to  M'rooli  to  Kamrasi,  which  was  three 
days'  march,  and  that  until  he  returned 
nothing  could  be  done.    A  long  wrangle 
ensued,  Mr.  Baker  showing  some  magnifi- 
cent presents  and  threatening  to  depart,  the 
wretched  headman  assuring  him  that  Kam- 
rasi would  cut  his  rthe  headman's)  throat 
if  Mr.  Baker  took  his  presents  away,  and 
would  most  probably  do  the  same  thing  if 
he  was  to  ferry  him  oVer.    He  only  begged 
him  to  stay  where  he  was,  which,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  eat,  and  ^"^^  days  of  desert 
behind,  was   impossible.    To  show  confi- 
dence, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  with  only  Ibra- 
him (who  went  disguised  as  their  servant) 
and  two  others,  were  ferried  over  with  all 
the  presents.     But  in  spite  of  threats  of  in- 
stant departure,  and  haughty  messages  fi*om 
Mr.  Baker,  it  was  many  days  before  Kam- 
rasi, with  the  recoUection  of  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Debono's  villains,  could  be  brought 
to  act ;  at  last  cupidity  prevailed  over  cow- 
ardice, and  the  Turks  were  brought  across. 
This  delay  was  extremely  vexatious ;  it  was 
now  January  30tb,  the  rainy  season  would 
actually  begin  the  very  next  month  in  the 
high  lands  of  Obbo,  and  should  the  Asua 


flood,  they  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
Gondokoro. 

The  natives  were  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment on  the  naked  savages  of  Latooka  and 
Obbo.  They  were  modest  and  well  cloth- 
ed; their  pottery  showed  a  decided  im- 
provement; and  above  all  they  were  ad- 
mirabld  blacksmiths.  These  people,  how- 
ever, have  been  described  and  drawn  by 
Speke  and  Grant  before,  and  so  we  will 
push  on  to  Mr.  Baker's  great  discovery, 
feeling  that  we  have  delayed '  almost  too 
long  over  his  most  charming  preliminary 
narrative.  Even  if  his  discovery  were  of 
no  value,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  important,  his  book  would 
still  remain  a  great  book ;  it  is  the  story  of 
a  noble  adventure,  most  excellently  told. 

That  curious,  cowardly,  avaricious  savage, 
king  Kamrasi,  behaved  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  to  Mr.  Baker  as  he  did  to  Speke 
and  Grant.  His  policy  with  both  parties 
was  to  procrastinate,  and  detain  them  until 
he  had  got  everything  out  of  them  worth 
having.  His  behaviour  was  that  of  a  thor- 
oughly bad  boy,  driven  from  lie  to  lie,  from 
subterfuge  to  subterfuge,  with  an  utter  care- 
lessness about  future  results,  which  must  be 
familiar  to  most  schoolmasters.  He  got 
some  rather  stinging  messages ;  at  one  time 
^e  was  told  that  ^  he  must  be  a  mere  fool ;' 
at  another  that  he  was  '  dust ;'  but  he  was 
as  pachydermatous  as  an]^  elephant  which 
crashed  through  his  vast  forests,  or  any  hip- 
popotamus which  rolled  in  his  magnificent 
lakes  and  rivers.  Since  these  two  expe- 
ditions, this  fellow  has  become  somewhat  of 
a  household  character  among  us.  Grant 
gives  us  a  capital  picture  of  him  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  Bible  (Speke,  p.  546).  One 
of  his  oddest  vagaries  was  making  his  brother 
personate  him.  The  man  with  whpm  Mr. 
Baker  had  now  so  many  fierce  interviews 
was  not  Kamrasi  at  all ;  he  never  saw  the 
real  man  until  the  last  terrible  end,  when 
hope  was  all  but  gone.  This  imitation- 
Kamrasi  made  demand  after  demand  on 
Mr.  Baker,  until  he  made  one  so  rascally 
that  he  found  the  traveller  within  three  feet 
of  him,  with  his  revolver  against  his  heart, 
and  his  finger  twitching  at  the  trigger;  then, 
seeing  that  he  was  within  two  seconds  of 
his  death,  he  gave  the  route,  as  it  was  high 
time  to  do. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  this  highly- 
bred  lady  and  gentleman  for  one  instant, 
and  think  of  it  afterwards.  They  possessed 
wealth,  youth,  health,  talent,  and  hosts  of 
friends.  Yet  here  they  were,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  under  the  equator,  for  what  ? — to 
solve  a  geographical  problem.  Sick  with 
fever  nearly  to  death;  their  last  quinine 
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gone  months  ago;  the  last  precious  reserve 
of  it  left  by  Speke,  upon  which  they  had 
depended  so  much,  wasted  by  Kararasi ; 
with  the  road  homeward  still  open;  with 
the  dreadful  Asua  threatening  to  flood  be- 
hind them,  and  detain  them  for  another  year 
in  this  pestilential  country,  which  meant  to 
them  death;  here  they  lay  fever-stricken 
together.  Behind  them  was  everything  the 
world  can  give ;  before  them  a  mere  scien- 
tific problem,  the  mere  verification  of  some 
200  miles  of  a  river  course,  and  the  exam- 
ination of,  as  they  thought,  a  second-class 
lake.  Mr.  Baker  would  have  turned  and 
given  up  his  darling  project  for  his  wife's 
sake;  but  even  in  the  sharpest  spasms  of 
the  ague-fit,  she  consistently  urged  him  on- 
wards. They  went  onwards,  and  met  their 
reward. 

Leaving  MVooli  they  struck  along  the 
Eafoor  river,  and  crossed  the  head  of  the 
swamp  which  had  prevented  them  from 
striking  south-west,  and  caused  them  to  go 
more  southerly.  600  yelling  natives,  the 
whole  of  whom  ran  for  their  lives  when  the 
boy  Saat  fired  off  a  gun,  accompanied  them 
as  an  escort  (among  whom,  for  the  first  day 
at  least,  as  they  afterwards  found,  was  Kam- 
rasi  the  king  himself,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  without  being  seen), 
plundering  the  country  and  making  it  im* 
possible  to  obtain  anything  to  eat.  They 
were  still  ill,  and  annoyed  at  the  difficulty 
of  getting  porters;  things  were  very  bad 
with  them,  but  were  to  becpme  still  worse. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  came  to  the  river 
Kafoor,  which  bending  south  forced  them  to 
cross  it.  This  could  only  be  done  in  a  most 
curious  manner.  The  whole  stream  was 
matted  over  with  a  carpet  of  floating  weeds, 
so  strong  and  so  thick  that  it  would  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  if  he  ran  quickly.  The 
river  was  about  eighty  yards. 

Mr.  Baker  started,  oegging  Mrs.  Baker  to 
follow  him  rapidly,  keeping  exactly  in  his 
footsteps.  When  he  was  half-way  over  he 
turned  to  see  why  she  was  not  with  him. 
The  poor  young  lady  was  standing  in  one 
place  and  sinking  through  the  weeds,  her 
face  distorted  and  purple,  and  almost  as  he 
saw  her,  she  fell  headlong  down  with  a  coup 
de  Boleil,  In  the  desperation  of  the  moment 
he  and  several  of  his  men  seized  her,  and 
dragged  her  across,  sinking  in  the  weeds,  up 
to  their  waists,  and  just  keeping  her  head 
above  water.  She  lay  perfectly  insensible, 
as  though  dead,  with  clenched  hands  and  set 
teeth ;  all  efibrts  at  restoring  animation  were 
utterly  useless,  and  at  last  she  was  carried 
forward  on  an  angarep  like  a  corpse ;  they 
had  frequently  to  stop,  for  the  rattle  was  in 
her  throat,  and  the  end  seemed  very  near,  i 


The  brutal  native  guides  kept  on  howlii^ 
and  dancing  till  Baker  got  them  to  leave 
him  in  peace,  by  threatening  to  fire  among 
them. 

Three  days'  insensibility  was  followed 
by  seven  more  of  brain-fever  and  delirium. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  preparations  were 
made  for  the  worst,  which  it  was  believed 
had  actually  come.  The  misery  and  hope- 
less despair  of  that  dreadful  week  would  be 
too  painful  to  dwell  upon;  but  the  spark 
was  not  actually  extinguished,  and  began  to 
brighten  up  and  to  glow  larger  and  larger 
until  the  flame  of  life  burnt  once  more 
steady.  It  now  became  possible  to  move, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  day  from 
M'rooli,  they  were  at  the  village  of  Parkani, 
100  miles  on  a  line  from  M'rooli^  and  hope 
began  to  dawn  on  them  onc^  more,  for  the 
object  of  all  these  weary  two  years'  wander- 
ing was  close  at  hand. 

He  had  noticed  the  day  before  that  there 
lay  to  the  north-west  on  their  course,  at  a 
great  distance,  a  range  of  very  lofly  moun- 
tains. Pie  had  fancied  that  the  lake  was  on 
the  other  side  of  this  range,  but  now  they 
told  him  that  it  formed  the  west  boundary 
of  the  long-sought  lake  N'zige,  and  that  if 
he  started  early  the  next  morning  he  might 
bathe  in  the  lake  by  noon.  Accordingly 
next  day,  the  14th  of  March  1864,  starting 
early,  he,  first  of  Europeans,  looked  on  al- 
most the  largest  body  of  fr6sh  water  in  the 
world.  Opposite  to  him  it  was  about  sixty 
miles  broad,  but  to  the  south  and  south-west 
lay  a  boundless  horizon  like  the  ocean.  Im- 
mediately on  the  other  side  rose  a  grand 
range  of  mountains,  some  70t)0  feet  high, 
and  down  two  rifts  ,in  their  side  there 
streamed  two  great  waterfalls,  visible  even 
at  that  vast  distance,  to  add  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  fresh-water  ocean. 

This  was  the  Luta  N'zig6,  the  Lake  of  the 
Dead  Locusts — the  reservoir  of  the  Nile^ 
Its  name  is  almost,  to  our  ear,  as  romantic 
as  the  cloud  of  doubt  which  had  hung  over 
its  existence,  even  to  the  very  last.  It  re- 
calls to  us  words  written  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before:  'And  the  Lord  sent 
a  strong  wind  and  drove  the  locusts  into  the 
Red  Sea.'  More  than  once,  perhaps,  had 
such  a  relief  from  an  intolerable  plague 
taken  place,  before  the  awakened  mind  of 
the  savage  gave  this  singular  name  to  this 
barrier  of  water,  which  even  here,  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  was  broad  enough 
to  become  the  tomb  of  the  armies  of  the 
destroyer. 

The  point  on  which  he  stood  was  aboat 
1500  feet  above  the  lake,  but  the  bases  of 
the  opposite  mountains  were  below  the  hori- 
zon, the  smoke  from  burning  prairies  or  for* 
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ests  appearing  to  rise  from  theboaom  of  the!  vast  basia  of  perfectly  fresh  water  under 

lake.     Me  most  probably,  it  seems  to  us,   ^^ i.      •  .l      .1    _  ,      j  /. 

rather  under-oalculated  than  over-calculated 
the  breadth  of  the  lake.     In  our  own  hazy 
dimate,  the  Isle  of  Man,*  whose  highest  point, 
Snaefel),  is  only  2004  feet,  is  plainly  visible 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length  from  the 
coast  of    Carnarvonshire,    seventy    miles. 
Etna,   11,000  feet,  is  plainly  visible  from 
Malta,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  the  ex- 
tent of   the  visible  horizon  at  1500  feet, 
would  be  very  considerable.     We  ourselves 
would  trust  the  eye  of  such  an  experienced 
traveller  as  Captain  Baker,  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  *  judging  distance ;'  to  such  an  extent 
indeed  that  we  should  require  actual  measure- 
ment to  upset  our  faith.    Those  who  have 
not  travelled  for  great  distances  in    wild 
countries,  have  very  little  idea  how  this  fac- 
ulty of  'judging  distance'  comes  to  the  sav- 
age, the   pioneer  and  the  bushman,  from 
sheer  habits  and  necessity.     And  again,  the 
caloulatioQ  of  Captain  Baker  was  confirmed 
by  native  testimony.    The  natives  told  him 
that  it  veas  four  days'  hard  rowing  from  the 
other  side,  and  that  many  canoes  had  been 
lost  in|[attempting  the  passage.    After  this, 
we  must  perforce  allow  his  very  moderate 
claim  of  sixty  miles  as  the  breadth  of  the 
lake,  and  this  leads  us  up  to  a  much  more 
important    consideration.     Of    what    size 
were  these  tributaries  of  the  new  lake  which 
he  saw  ?     How  far  could  they  compare  with 
the  great  stream  which  came  in  from  the 
Victoria  of  Speke? 

A  familiar  illustration  will  hardly  go 
amiss.  Most  people  know  Loch  Rannoch, 
and  know  that  the  broad  white  dot,  which 
they  see  from  Einloch,  is  Bannoch  Lodge, 
and  is  eleven  miles  off.  These  cataracts 
which  Captain  Baker  saw  could  scarcely 
have  looked  smaller ;  but  let  us  say,  to  be 
perfectly  safe,  that  they  appear  one-half 
smaller  than  does  Rannoch  Lodge  from  Kin- 
loch.  If  therefore  we  take  the  lodge  of 
Rannoch  to  be  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
these  cascades  to  appear  half  its  size  at  six 
times  its  distance,  we  claim  a  breadth  for 
these  torrents  of  120  feet  at  the  very  least. 
If  the  lodge  appeared  the  same  size  at  60 
miles,  it  would  be  240  feet  in  length ;  we 
only  claim  one-half,  though  we  might  well 
claim  the  whole.  What  kind  of  river,  we 
ask,  is  able  to  pour  a  sheet  of  water  120 
feet  broad  through  a  narrow  glen  1  What 
other  affluents  has  this  lake  1  Here  are  the 
only  two  which  have  been  seen  coming  from 
the  westward,  and  they  claim  an  import- 
ance, by  the  lowest  calculation,  nearly  equal 
to  the  river  which  connects  the  Victoria 
N'yanza  with  the  Albert  N'yanza.  Allow- 
ing for  the  enormous  evaporation  of  this 


the  equator,  allowing  on  the  other  hand  for 
the  fact  (if  fact  it  is,  and  no  one  as  yet  can 
assert  it)  that  the  Nile,  when  it  leaves  the 
north  point  of  the  lake,  a  few  miles  from 
Magungo,  is  but  little  larger  than  the  con- 
necting stream,  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  per- 
fectly possible  that  there  may  be  some 
affluent  of  the  Albert  or  Luta  N'zige,  yet 
to  be  discovered,  greater  than  the  river  of 
Speke,  which  we  call  the  Victoria  Nile  ? 
If  there  be,  it  ranks  with  the  great  Nile,  as 
the  Niagara  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
source  of  the  Nile  is  at  the  point  where  that 
river  leaves  the  Albert  lake. 

It  was   with  great  difHculty  that  Mrs. 
Baker,  utterly  worn  out  with  sickness,  could 
face  the  painful  descent  of  the  cliff  below 
them,  which  was  far  too  steep  and  danger- 
ous  for  cattle.     Leaning  on  her  husband's 
shoulder,  however,  she  accomplished  it  in 
two  hours ;  and  now  they  found  themselves 
in  a  fine  meadow,   broken  by  trees  and 
bushes.    Afler  a  walk  of  a  mile  they  stood 
together  at  last  upon   the  shore.     Wild 
waves  were  sweeping  over  the  surface  and 
bursting  at  their  feet  upon  the  white  shin- 
gles.   Baker,  in  his  enthusiasm,  dashed  head- 
long iu,  and  drank  deep  of  the  pure  fresh 
water  of  that  great  reservoir,  now  first  seen 
by  civilized  man,  from  which  the  Nile  issues 
a  giant  in  his  infancy.     Whatever  may  be 
settled  hereafler  as  to  the  size  of  th^  lake 
or  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  one 
thing  is  perfectly  certain.     A  fresh  and  in- 
delible picture  will  be  painted  on  the  mind's- 
eye  of  every  one  who  reads  this  most  won- 
derful story  : — ^That  of  a  great  expanse  of 
water,  unseen  before  by  our  race,  bounded 
in  part  by  dim  blue  mountains,  in  part  by 
the  sky  which  met  the  horizon,  wild-plung- 
ing waves,  and  in  the  foreground  two  soli- 
tary figures  on  the  shore,-7-the  one  that  of  a 
young  and  weary  woman,  the  other  that  of 
a  noble-looking  man,  her  worthy  consort. 
Romance  in  its  highest  flights  can  go  no 
further  than  this.     Never  were  there  two 
stranger  pioneers  sent  forward  so  far  in  ad-> 
vance  of  Western  civilisation,  to  say,  by 
their  mere  presence,  that  the  irrepressible 
wave  of  European  energy,  checked  in  the 
west,  was  flooding  back  to  the  south-east, 
and  that  the  race  which  inhabited  two  little 
islands,  far  to  the  north-west,  still  held  to 
the  creed  that  their  destiny  was  to  civilize 
the  earth.    One  has  many  pictures  of  West- 
ern pioneers  which  one  remembers  well. 
Polo  at  Pekin,  Carpini  at  Caracoram,  Me^ 
roUa  in  Congo,  Chamberlain  in  Russia,  a 
whole  gallery  of  others,  from  Ascelin  and 
Battel  to  M'Clintock  and  Allen  Young,  to 
Sturt,  to  Willsy  and  to  Speke.    We  have 
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now  one  more,  as  remarkable  and  as  dis- 
tinct as  any  in  the  range  of  history. 

Close  to  them  was  the  fishing  village  of 
Vacovia,  round  whose  huts  stood  the  beauti- 
fuUy-made  harpoons,  hooks,  and  lines  which 
were  used  for  taking  not  only  the  monstrous 
fish  of  200  lb.  weight  or  more  which  abound 
in  the  lake,  but  also  the  hippopotamus  and 
crocodile,  which  are  very  numerous.  At 
this  place  the  traveller  was  delayed  eight 
days  for  want  of  the  boats  which  had  been 
ordered  for  him  by  Kamrasi.  The  situation 
was  found  to  be  viery  unhealthy  and  feverish, 
but  he  managed  to  explore  a  little,  and  col- 
lect information  about  the  lake  from  the 
headman  of  the  village.  The  lake  is  known 
to  extend  as  far  south  as  Utumbi,  to  a  po- 
sition almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Lake 
Rusisi  of  Speke.  This  is  in  the  countrv  of 
Karagwe,  and  the  King-  Rumanika  (the 
gentle  king  of  whom  Speke  speaks  so  highly) 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  ivory  hunting- 
parties  to  that  point,  which  is  close  to 
Mount  M'Fumbiro.  This  gives  the  lake 
a  length  of  some  300  miles  in  a  south-west- 
em  direction.  It  then  turns  to  the  west, 
and  its  extent  in  that  direction  is  unknown. 
From  this  it  appears  that  in  length  it  is  the 
second  or  third  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world,  if  not,  as  is  perfectly  possible,  the 
first.  Such  at  least  are  its  claims  at  pres- 
ent. It  seems  strange,  now  that  we  have 
found  it,  that  someone  did  not  assert  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  existence  before.  Such  a  vast 
reservoir  is  absolutely  necessary  to  force 
such  a  great  perennial  body  of  water  as  the 
^  Nile  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  2500  miles, 
with  scarcely  a  perennial  affluent  of  any 
permanent  importance,  if  we  except  the 
Blue  Nile,  which  is  very  insignificant  in  the 
summer.  At  the  north-east  comer,  at 
Magungo,  the  river  which  connects  it  with 
Speke^s  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  which  passes 
Kamrasi's  and  the  Karuma  Falls,  enters  the 
the  lake.  Thirty  miles  north  the  Great 
Nile  itself  flows  out  towards  the  sea. 

They  now  made  preparations  for  their 
fortnight's  voyage  on  the  lake.  Two  canoes 
were  approved  of,  one  twenty-six  and  one 
thirty-two  feet,  made  of  single  logs.  In  the 
smallest  of  these  a  oabm  was  constructed, 
and  on  one  calm  morning  they  started. 
The  scenery  was  most  beautiful.  Sometimes 
the  mountains  to  the  west  were  quite  in- 
visible, and  they  kept  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore.  At  one  time  the  cliffs 
would  recede,  and  leave  a  meadow  more  or 
less  broad  at  their  base;  at  another,  the 
precipice  would  stoop  down  into  deep 
water ;  a  grand  mass  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
1100  feet  high,  feathered  with  beautiful 
evergreens  and  giant  euphorbias;    every 


runnel  and  rivulet  in  its  olefb  fringed  with 
graceful  wild  date.  Hippopotami  floated 
about;  and  crocodiles,  alarmed  by  the  canoe, 
came  quickly  out  of  the  bushes  into  the  wa- 
ter; on  one  occasion  he  killed  one  of  them 
with  his  rifle,  and  it  sank  in  eight  feet  of  wft. 
ter ;  but  the  water  was  so  beautifully  limpid 
that  it  could  be  plainly 'seen  lying  at  the 
bottom  bleeding.  Once  they  saw  an  elephant 
come  down  to  bathe  out  of  the  forest.  At 
another  time  fourteen  of  those  majestic  beasts 
were  seen  disporting  themselves  in  a  sandy 
bay,  throwing  jets  of  water  in  all  direetlotn. 
At  another  time  they  came  across  a  wonder- 
ful waterfall,  1000  feet  high,  made  by  the  riv- 
er  Kaigiri,  which  rises  in  the  swamp  which 
turned  them  out  of  their  way  on  leavnif 
M'rooli.  Such  were  the  spl^idid  sights  of 
their  voyage. 

But  it  was  a  very  painful  and  harassing 
one  for  all  that.  Both  still  very  sick,  they 
were  packed  closely  all  day  in  this  narroir 
boat,  under  a  low  awning  of  bullock's  hide. 
The  weather  too  was  very  miserable. 
Every  day  at  one  o'clock  a  violent  tornado 
lashed  the  lake  into  fury,  and  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  canoe  to  live. 
The  sedond  day  they  were  nearly  lost  from 
this  cause.  Caught  four  miles  from  land, 
they  had  to  run  before  it,  nearly  swamped 
every  now  and  then  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
sw€jl.  They  however  succeeded  in  rescb- 
ing  the  shore,  but  the  boat  was  swamped 
and  all  the  live  stock  drowned, — even  Mrs. 
Baker's  two  little  birds.  At  last,  afler 
thirteen  days,  when  they  had  rowed  (ox 
ninety  miles,  the  lake  b^n  to  contract,  and 
vast  reed-beds  to  fringe  the  shore,  a  mile  in 
width,  growing  on  floating  vegetation^  some- 
what similar  to  that  bridge  which  thej 
were  crossing  wHen  Mrs.  Baker  was  strack 
down.  One  day  large  masses  of  this  ex- 
traordinary formation  were  broken  by  a 
storm  and  carried  away;  floating  islands  of 
three  feet  thick,  with  growing  reeds  upon 
them,  in  every  direction  about  the  lake. 

Preferring  to  find  a  gap  in  this  false  shore 
to  the  ordinary  plan  of  walking  over  it,  he 
ooasted  the  floating  reeds  for  a  mile,  sod 
came  to  a  broad,  still  diannel,  bounded 
with  reeds  on  both  sides.  This  was  the  en\r 
bouchure  of  the  Victoria  Nile, — ^the  channel 
which  connects  the  Albert  with  the  Victoria 
N^yanza.  Its  course  may  be  now  said  to  be 
250  miles  or  thereabouts.  It  was  seen  for 
the  first  flf^y  miles  of  its  coarse  from  the 
Ripon  Falls  to  Nyamionjo,  by  Speke,  in 
August  1862.  The  next  sixty  miles  want 
verifying.  From  twenty  miles  above  Kara- 
rasi's  to  fifbeen  miles  below  the  Kanima 
Falls,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  it  is  tolera- 
bly accurately  known  by  Speke  and  Baker. 
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The  next  forty  miles  are  described  as  a 
succession  of  cataracts.  The  last  few  miles, 
from  the  Murchison  Falls  to  the  Great  New 
Lake,  has  been  sailed  up  by  Mr.  Baker,  so 
that  of  4be  guessed  250  miles  of  the  course 
of  the  Victoria  Nile,  only  dO  require  veri- 
fying, and  of  this  part  there  is  no  doubt. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition merely  for  that  purpbse.  The  ob- 
ject of  any  fresh  expedition  must  be  to  get 
afloat  on  this  great  Albert  N'yanza,  and  ex- 
amine its  affluents.  It  is  possible  that  one  of 
them  may  be  larger  than  the  Victoria  Nile, 
though  on  the  whole  improbable.  There  oan 
be  po  great  lake  to  the  westward.  But  is 
it  within  the  wildest  bounds  of  possibility 
that  Lake  Tanganyika  can  communicate 
with  the  Albert?  We  dare  not  speculate, 
but  we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible.  We  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  ^ot,  that,  as  fer  as  we  know,  the 
great  Albert  N'yanza  turns  westward,  near- 
ly in  the  latitude  of  Mount  M'Pumbiro. 
Is  it  not  s^nt  westward  by  a  spur  from  that 
undoubtedly  great  mountain  1  If  so,  it  is  a 
most  singular  confirmation  of  Mr.  Baker's 
speculations.  Is  or  is  not  M'Fumbiro  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  equatorial  watershed  of  Afri- 
ca'? If  so,  to  what  point  woqld  this  trend — 
west  and  a  little  north  ?  Where  does  that  lead 
one  ?  To  the  Gameroons  to  begin  with,  and 
then  on  to  that  great  rib  of  the«arth  which 
makes  the  great  promontory  of  Africa,  which 
thrusts  itself  into  the  Atlantic  at  Cape 
Verde,  and  refuses  to  end  even  there,  but 
protests  gainst  the  ocean  in  the  islands  of 
St.  Jago  and  St.  Antonio,  and  once  more 
emerges  from  the  deep  at  Barbadoes. 
Curious  it  would  be,  if  one  could  persuade 
the  *  Guinea  niggers'  of  Barbadoes  that  they 
were  still  on  their  natire  hills,  but  it  looks 
very  like  ftct. 

It  does  not  oome  within  our  province  to 
follow  Mr.  Baker  any  further.  The  duty 
we  undertook  was  that  of  telling  our  read- 
ers what  Mr;  Baker  had  done  towards  add- 
ing to  our  geographical  knowledge.  In  ful- 
filling our  task  it  was  necessary  to  dwell 
very  much  on  the  personal  element  in  his 
narrative,  as  showing,  in  justice  to  himself, 
the  desperate  circumstances  with  which  he 
had  to  contend.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him 
to  give  in  prMs  the  aocount  of  his  struggle 
from  Magungo  back  to  Gondokoro — ^to 
Khartoum — toCairo.  The  scientific  interest 
in  his  story  ends  at  Magungo,  the  rest  a 
mere  personal  adventure ;  a  mere  story  of 
hope  deferred  so  long  that  she  gave  way  to 
.her  sister  despair;  a  mere  tale  of  starvation, 
fever,  and  misery  of  every  kind.  Oar  ob- 
ject in  this  article  is  not  to  put  lazy  people 
80  far  aufait  with  the  story  as  to  be  able 


to  talk  about  it  at  the  dinner  table,  but 
rather  to  induce  them  to  read  it*  So,  having 
done  all  we  proposed  to  do  about  the  book, 
we  leave  off  at  this  point,  assuring  our  read- 
ers that,  as  £ir  as  adventure  goes,  the  latter 
part  of  the  work  is  more  deeply  interesting 
than  the  part  we  have  noticed. 


Art.  VI. — 1,  Report  of  ike  Royal  Com- 
missionera  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Nature^  Circumeianoeey  and  Origin  of 
^e  IHsturbances  in  Jamaica,     1866. 

2.  An  Act  to  make  Provision  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica,     1866. 

3.  Papers  presented  to  hojth  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Jffer  Ma- 

jeaiy^  relaUng  to  the  Affairs  of  JaoMiica, 
1864. 

4.  Further  Papers  reloMng  to  the  Affairs 
of  New  Zealand^  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.     1866. 

6.  Report  of  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  State  of  the  British  Settle- 
ments in  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa — 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  he 
printed,    June  24,  1865. 

Servilx  insurrections  and  proconsular  de- 
linquencies not  unfrequently  reminded  the 
Roman  that  he  was  the  citizen  of  a  vast 
Empire.  It  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the 
simultaneous  recurrence  at  the  present  day 
of  political  visitations  of  a  similar  nature, 
that  our  Colonial  policy  now  claims  and  re- 
ceives from  Parliament  aad  the  country  a 
measure  of  consideration  which  contrasts 
rather  strikingly  with  the  indifference  ex- 
hibited in  more  quiet  times  towards  a  de- 
partment of  public  affairs  supposed  to  be 
drifting  altogether  from  our  cognisance  and 
control.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  was  v^y  recently  supposed 
to  enjoy  a  sinecure,  has,  for  the  present  at 
all  events,  enough  employment  on  his  hands. 
Passing  events  in  «Famaiea  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  important  political  and  military 
questions  ariung  out  of  the  defence  and  gov- 
ernment of  British  North  America,  the  con- 
stitutional dispute  in  Victoria,  the  embar- 
rassing aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Cape  frontier, 
the  recombination  under  one  rule  of  our 
West  African  settlements,  the  peculiar  and 
anomalous  position  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territories  and  Vancouver's  Island, — these 
and  other  topics  of  almost  equal  importance 
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have  combined  to  attract  an  amount  of  pub- 
lic interest  which  those  who  have  watched 
the  previous  gradual  relaxation  of  our  Impe- 
rial rule,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
Colonial  controversies  from  the  domain  of 
party  warfare  at  home,  would  perhaps 
scarcely  have  anticipated. 

Ten  years  ago  the  art  of  goveroing  de- 
pendencies, like  that  of  driving  stage-coaches, 
seemed  to  be  gradually  losing  all  practical 
importance.  If  now  and  then  a  philosophi- 
cal statesman  produced  an  essay  on  Colonial 
policy,  it  was  regarded  in  very  much  the 
same  light  as  the  dramatic  procession  with 
which  the  Four-in-hand  Club  occasionally 
enliven  Hyde  Park,  as  an  unpractical  dis- 
play of  an  obsolete  science.  The  Minister 
to  whom  the  Sovereign  might  intrust  in 
those  days  the  task  of  constructing  a  Cabinet, 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Colonial  Office.  *Half  the 
Colonies,'  it  was  said,  '  have  demanded  and 
obtained  full  powers  of  self-government; 
leave  them  to  work  out  the  system  for  them- 
selves; and  as  to  those  over  which  you  still 
retain  any  practical  control,  the  less  you  ex- 
ercise it  the  better.  The  more  you  interfere 
in  their  local  affairs,  the  more  trouble  and 
expense  you  will  entail  on  Ihe  Imperial 
Government.' 

Tho  degree  of  importance  which  was  at- 
tached to  this  department  of  the  public 
service,  not  only  by  Parliament  and  by  the 
press,  but  by  the  Executive  Government  in 
the  period  to  which  we  allude,  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  within  a  single 
year,  commencing  in  November  1854,  and 
ending  in  November  1855,  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  were 
discharged  by  no  fewer  than  seven  succes- 
sive Ministers.*  Why  we  retained  at  all  a 
public  functionary  whom  we  copild  afford  to 
shift  from  his  post  every  six  weeks  is  a 
question  which  may  have  suggested  itself  to 
inquiring  minds,  and  in  the  recorded  speeches 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
short-lived  officials,  arguments  may  be  found 
distinctly  pointing  to  the  abolition  of  Colonies 
and  Colonial  Office  altogether. 

If  the  problems  which  have  since  perplex- 
ed and  baffled  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  succes- 
sors had  been  [foreseen  by  that  statesman, 
the  anticipation  would  not  probably  have 
altered  or  materially  modified  the  policy 
which  he  consistently  advocated;  but  it 
piust  be  admitted  that  our  intervening 
Colonial  annals  furnish  evidence  enough  to 


•  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  G.  Grey  (with  Home 
Office),  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  G. 
Grey  again  (Lord  Pahnereton  discharging  the  duties), 
Sir  W.  Moleswortb,  Mr.  Laboaohere. 


prove  that  the  government  of  dep^dendes 
has  not  become  a  study  quite  so  obsolete  as 
enthusiastic  Colonial  reformers  may  at  one 
time  have  anticipated.  The  sanguine  states- 
men who  triumphantly  founded  ^Colonisl 
self-government'  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  contrasted  the  system  of  whid 
they  were  the  sponsors  with  the  monopolies 
and  restrictidns  it  superseded,  fancied  per- 
haps that  they  had  solved,  once  and  for 
ever,  all  the  perplexities  of  parent  States 
in  the  administration  of  their  dependencies. 
Time,  however,  and  experience,  have  taught 
us  that  ColonitJ  constitutions,  dashed  of  in 
the  freest  and  boldest  style  by  the  ready 
pen  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  conferring 
all  but  independence  on  our  distant  prov- 
inces, may  yet  &il  to  secure  two  cardmai 
conditions  at  least  of  all  good  govemmoit. 
— the  dignity  of  the  ruler  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  subject  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  mis- 
take to  ascribe  to  aristocratic  reaction,  or  to 
any  inherent  infirmity  in  representative  io- 
stitutions,  the  voluntary  abdications  of 
popular  rights  in  Colonies,  of  which  tiie 
memorials  from  the  province  of  Audcland 
and  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  more  con- 
spicuous political  suicide  of  the  Jamaici 
Legislature,  afford  very  recent  illustratioD& 
It  is  nevertheless  a  noticeable  &ct  that  in  an 
age  presumed  to  be  characterized  by  un- 
bounded asd  insatiable  aspirations  for  per- 
sonal independence  and  civil  privilege,  com- 
munities differing  completely  in  all  their 
social  conditions  should  almost  simulta- 
neously cast  themselves  on  the  parent  State, 
craving  a  return  to  a  condition  of  tutelage 
and  political  minority. 

In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  it  would  scarcelj 
be  necessary  to  cast  about  for  motives  of  a 
very  recondite  nature  influendng  the  handful 
of  electors  (being  a  proportion  of  about 
thirty  to  each  representative,  and  little 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  island)  in  their  formal 
renunciation  of  privileges  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  two  centuries  had  fiiiled  to  invest 
with  precious  associations.  The  contrast 
presented  by  the  comparatively  prosperous 
Crown  Colonies  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Trini- 
dad, and  British  Guiana,  which,  yielding  tiie 
same  products,  and  lying  within  nearly  the 
same  latitudes,  had  not  only  survived  the 
ordeals  of  free  labour  and  free  trade,  but 
had  attained  a  high  average  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  wealth,  was  in  itself  sudi- 
cient  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
bankrupt  Jamaica  planter  as  to  the  material 
value  of  his  representative  institutions.  A 
legislative  assembly  so  absolutely  intolerant 
of  all  executive  control  as  to  claim  for  ail  its 
members  collectively  the  powers  and  funo- 
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tions  of  -a  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  at  the 
same  time  bo  sublime  in  its  conceptions  of 
freedom  as  to  refuse  to  accept  responsible 
government  on  the  Canadian  mo<kl,  as  a 
compromise  for  the  political  chaos  which 
made  Jamaica  a  byword  and  reproach 
among  free  colonies,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected  to  survive  the  shock,  whenever  the 
artillery  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
should  be  directed  against  a  fabric  so  frail 
and  indefensible.  The  Imperial  Parliament, 
by  indorsing  the  verdict  by  which  the 
Jamaica  Legislature  had  voluntarily  termin- 
ated its  miserable  existence,  has  only  echoed 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  who  have 
watched  its  gradually  increasing  imbecility 
since  Lord  Melbourne  vainly  attempted  in 
1839  to  accomplish  that  which  Lord  Bus- 
sell's  Government  has  at  Jast  been  permitted 
to  attain  in  1866.  Whether  the  moral  or 
material  benefits  we  may  be  able  to  confer 
on  Jamaica  may  prove  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  its  tenure  as  a  Crown  colony,  whether 
the  mutual  antagonism  of  the  two  races,  ag- 
gravated by  recent  events,  may  prove  a  bar 
to  any  expedients  for  the  development  of  its 
resources  or  the  elevatian  of  its  people,  are 
problems  awaiting  a  solution  which  time 
only  can  afford. 

To  extreme  partisans  on  both  sides  the 
Report  of  the  Jamaica  Commissioners  will 
probably  be  disappointing.  For  to  such  its 
most  interesting  features  will  be  those  most 
personal  and  ephemeral.  Men  will  ask, 
*  Was  Mr.  Gordon  judicially  murdered  V 
'  Was  Mr.  Eyre  his  official  assassin  V  and 
should  these  questions  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  or  (as  is  possible)  not  answered 
at  all,  the  interest  of  those  who  may  have 
hoped  to  extract  from  the  verdict  of  the 
Commission  the  materials  for  a  party  tri- 
umph will  very  possibly  collapse. 

But  there  are  those,  nevertheless,  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  Jamaica,  who  are  suffi- 
ciently free  from  the  intemperate  sympathy 
of  enthusiasts  to  be  able  now  to  contem- 
plate calmly  the  irrevocable  past;  and  in 
the  impartial  estimate  of  such  persons  the 
case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
their  recorded  verdict,  raises  vital  problems 
of  Colonial  administration  which  may  be 
painfully  and  practically  remembered,  when 
the  fate  of  Gordon  and  the  indiscretions  of 
Eyre  no  longer  evoke  either  pity  or  indig- 
nation. 

To  the  inquirers  whose  main  question  is, 
'  How  shall  Jamaica  henceforward  be  gov- 
erned V  the  special  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  points  referred  to  them 
will  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstruct* 
ive. 
Without  attempting  to  wade  through  the 


evidence  of  800  witnesses,  examined  in 
some  cases  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  investigation,  continuously 
conducted  for  ten  weeks,  we  may  be  con-* 
tent  to  await  the  able  and  Impartial  sum- 
mary of  the  nett  results  of  this  important 
inquiry  about  to  be  provided  for  us  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  Report,  which  pre- 
sents to  us  substantially  the  following  re- 
sults. Distinguishing  between  the  events 
and  symptoms  of  disaffection  locally  limited 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and 
those  which  extended  over  the  whole  island, 
the  Commissioners  will  probably  find,  with- 
in the  former  limited  area,  the  existence  of 
a  premeditated  and  planned  resistance  to 
authority,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
the  death  and  expulsion  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  district.  This  insurrectionary 
spirit  appears  to  have  been  stimulated,  if 
not  originated,  by  the  Bogles  and  their  al* 
lies,  aided  by  the  indirect  support  derived 
from  Gordon's  known  intimacy  with  the 
ringleaders,  but  without  any  proved  guilty 
participation  on  Gordon's  part  in  the  acts  or 
intentions  of  the  rebels. 

With  respect  to  the  island  generally  at 
the  period  to  which  their  inquiries  relate, 
the  evidence  distinctly  negatives  the  exist- 
ence of  any  general  conspiracy,  or  direct 
sympathy  with  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
insurgents  in  the  parish  of  St.  Tbomas-in« 
the-East. 

.  Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  ex* 
citement  in  other  districts  is  ascribable  to 
chronic  causes,  and  principally — 

1.  To  the  standing  claims  of  the  negroes 
to  the  back-lands  rent  free. 

2.  To  the  mistrust  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  tribunals  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

3.  To  the  effect  of  the  so-called  '  Under- 
bill '  meetings  on  the  black  population. 

With  respect  to  the  means  used  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the  punish- 
ments were  manifestly  excessive,  either  for 
purposes  of  retribution  or  of  warning,  the 
floggings  barbarous,  and  the  burnings  of 
the  dwellings  wanton  and  cruel.  With  re- 
spect to  martial  law,  its  applicability  to  the 
then  condition  of  a  colony  by  whose  stat- 
utes it  is  specially  recognised,  is  not  disput- 
ed ;  but  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  ex- 
ercise in  cases  which  ought  properly  to  have 
been  remitted  to  the  civil  tribunals,  will 
scarcely  escape  severe  comment*  It  appears 
that,  of  280  individuals  executed  under 
martial  law,  three  were  condemned  on  affi- 
davits made  in  their  absence,  while  in  one 
case  fifly  lashes  and  five  years'  imprison- 
ment were  awarded  to  an  offender  against 
whom  the  only  proved  charge  was  that  he 
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had  been  seeE  on  one  occasion  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Gordon's  house. 

The  insurrection  appears  to  have  been 
practically  repressed  by  the  apprehension  of 
Paul  Bogle  on  the  23d  October,  after  which 
date  all  prisoners  might  well  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

Having  awarded  to  the  various  individu- 
als and  public  bodies  implicated  in  these  sad 
transactions  their  respective  shares  in  what- 
ever guilt  may  attach  to  their  indiscretions, 
the  Commissioners  will  have  fulfilled  their 
task. 

To  point  the  moral,  to  elicit  from  the  reo- 
ords  of  past  insurrection  the  lessons  in  fu* 
tare  administration  which  they  may  most 
profitably  convey,  is  a  duty  which  now  de- 
volves on  the  Imperial  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  though  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  regard  the  autocracy  which 
recent  events  in  Jamaica  have  rendered  the 
only  alternative  for  anarchy  in  the  island  as 
symptomatic  of  a  general  reaction  against 
Colonial  self-government,  it  is  impossible 
that  British  statesmen  can  regard  with  in- 
difference the  increasing  weight  of  obliga- 
tions*^political,  military,  and  financial — 
which  the  permanent  defence  of  an  insig- 
nificant handful  of  white  inhabitants  against 
the  possible  caprice  of  a  race  which  out- 
numbers them  in  the  proportion  of  thirty 
to  one  must  inevitably  involve. 

Whatever  may  be  the  blessings,  present 
or  •  prospective,  conferred  by  self-govern- 
ment on  those  dependencies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  European  races  hold  undisputed 
control  over  territories  inhabited  only  by 
Europeans,  the  results  have  been  widely 
different  in  those  mixed  communities  com- 
prising large  coloured  populations,  incapa« 
ble  of  self-government,  though  in  some 
cases  theoretically  endowed  with  its  powers. 

For  more  than  a  century  we  have  af- 
fected to  rule  one-fifth  of  the  habitable 
globe,  through  the  agency  of  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Anglo^axons.  No  accurate  census  of 
the  native  populations  dwelling  under  our 
dominion  is  attainable;  but  on  a  moderate 
estimate,  our  East  and  West  Indian  Empire 
may  at  the  present  moment  be  assumed  to 
contain  within  its  limits  at  least  200  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  of  other  than  British 
origin,  owning  the  sway  or  claiming  the 
protection  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  British  descent, 
including  all  military  garrisons  and  ciVil 
officials,  scattered  over  the  same  era,  falls 
short  probably  of  one  million.  The  ad- 
ministration ofdistantdependencies,in  which 
the  dominant  and  the  subject  races  bear  a 
relative  numerical  proportion  of  one  man 
to  two  hundred,  presents  difficulties  which, 


when  aggravated  by  the  inoapadty  for  sel^ 
government  of  their  native  populations,  and 
by  their  infinite  diversities  of  race,  Ud- 
guage,  and  religion,  assume  an  aspect  so 
formidable  as  to  extenute,  if  not  to  justify, 
the  retrogressive  policy  of  those  who  haye 
from  time  to  time  urged  the  immediate 
abdication  of  a  dominion  so  profitless  and 
inglorious.  And  if  Great  Britain  coald 
cancel  the  obligations  which  the  past  policj 
of  her  rulers  has  entailed,  recall  her  legions 
from  the  outposts  of  her  Empire,  haul 
down  the  standard  which  floats  over  her 
distant  provinces,  and  leave  her  colonists 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Jamaict 
to  adjust  for  themselves  all  their  pending 
differences  with  their  Kaffir,  Maori,  and 
Negro  neighbours,  the  authorities  at  tb« 
Colonial  Office  might  be  spared  many  a 
perplexing  problem,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  soon  perhaps  strike 
off  another  penny  from  the  income-tax. 
But  as  these  blessings  would  be  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  our  national  honour,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  we  shall  thus  attempt  io 
cut  the  knot  which  we  have  not  the  patience 
or  ingenuity  to  unravel. 

Assuming  the  abandonment  of  distant 
territories  still  claiming  the  seouritj  of 
British  rule  against  hostile  aggression  or 
internal  disturbance  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, our  only  remaining  alternative  is  to 
face  the  difficulties  involved  in  their  reten- 
tion. It  is  in  realizing  the  vastness  of  the 
problems  presented  by  l^e  government 
of  our  Colonial  Emphre  that  we  may  rest 
our  surest  hope  of  their  ultimate  solution. 
Great  Britain  has  undertaken  a  tasii  to 
which,  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  regarded— 
moral,  political,  or  financial*— the  history  of 
the  world  presents  no  parallel.  How  to 
raise  from  barbarism,  or  even  to  rescne 
from  anarchy,  the  ^  thousand  tribes  nourish- 
ed on  strange  religions  and  lawless  slare- 
ries'  which  we  have  gradually  gathered 
under  our  rule— how  to  reconcile  the  con- 
fficting  claims  of  self-governing  colonists, 
and  of  those  rapidly-perishing  tribes  whose 
territories  they  have  practically  confiscated 
— ^how  to  apportion  equitably,  as  btetween 
ourselves  and  our  dependencies,  the  powers 
to  be  exercised  and  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  each, — all  these  are  responsibilities 
which,  though  it  may  be  hard  aaequately  to 
fulfil,  it  would  ill  become  imperial  England 
to  evade.  Nor  is  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
practical  problems  arising  out  of  our  Goto- 
niiil  administration  less  perplexing  tbsn 
their  vastness.  It  is  not  by  the  application 
of  one  nniform  set  of  maxims  or  abstract 
principles  that  our  fifly  dependencies  are  to 
be  successfully  governed.    The  treatmeut 
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to  be  applied  to  those  stationary  races,  for 
instance,  of  which  the  liegro  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example,  differs  widely  from  that 
which  is  demanded  for  those  griaduallj  per- 
ishing tribes  which  are  visibly  decaying  be- 
fore the  advancing  Anglo-Saxon.    Nor  is  it 
less  important  to  distinguish  between  the  dif- 
ficulties naturally  inherent  in  all  attempts  to 
control  or  civilize  distant  and  alien  races 
from  the  artificial  complications  imported 
by  the  introduction  of  representative  insti- 
tutions, and  the  various  incidents  of  Colonial 
self-government.    After  three  centuries  of 
colonijiation,    Great   Britain    has    still   to 
encounter  the  difficulties  which  beset  des- 
pots m  the  retention  of  their  satrapies,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  grown,  as  it  were, 
in  the  gradual  progress  of  Colonial  eman- 
cipation from  the  conflicts  of  imperial  or 
provincial    parliaments.     It   will  perhaps 
simplify  our  inquiries  if  we  consider  dis- 
tinctly these  two  classes  of  difficulties,  and 
the  dependencies  in  which  they  arise.     It  is 
in  our  tropical  plantations,  and  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  African  race,   that  we   find 
those  political   exceptions   which   may  be 
said  to  prove  the  otherwise  almost  universal 
applicability  of  those  principles  of  Colonial 
self  goverment  which  Great  Britain  has,  for 
good  or  evil,  irrevocably  adopted.    These 
exceptional  cases — ^to  be  met  only  by  pa- 
rental  despotism — have  received  such  full 
and  recent  illustrations  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
Jamaica  Commissioners,  that  any  laboured 
proof  of  the  general  incapacity  of  negroes  for 
self-government  would  be  superfluous.    The 
'  Sugar  Colonies,'  which  in  1834  partially, 
in  1838  wholly,  lost  the  gratuitous  labour 
of  the  negro,  and  in  1846  were  deprived  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  (which 
they  had  up  to  that  period  enjoyed),  passed 
through  the  twofold  ordeal  of  free  labour 
and  free  trade,  under  all  the  aggravations 
which  a  long  period  of  unthrift  and  mis- 
government  could  entail  on  both  races,  who 
have  bequeathed  to  their  representatives  of 
the  present  generation  an  inheritance,  in  too 
many  instances,  of  mutual  hatred  and  mis- 
trust.   And  now,  after  all  our  costly  ex- 
periments  in    negro  enfranchisement,  the 
fact  remains  of  vast  masses  of  native  popu- 
lation   increasing   and    multiplying    more 
rapidly,  in  many  cases,  than  their  European 
neighbours,   manifesting    no  symptoms  of 
physical  decay   or   of    moral   progress, — 
called  by  courtesy  British  subjects,  but  pos- 
sessing no  attribute's  of  British  citizens. 

*  Despotism,'  says  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  *  is 
&  legitimate  mode  of  government  in  dealing 
with  barbarians,  provided  the  end  be  their  im- 
provement, and  the  means  justified  by  actually 


efifectin^  that  end.  Liberty,  as  a  principle,  has 
no  application  to  any  state  of  things  anterior  to 
the  time  when  mankind  have  become  capable  of 
being  improved  by  free  and  equal  discussion. 
Until  then  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  impli- 
cit obedience  to  an  Akbar  or  a  Charlemagne,  if 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one.^* 

Nowhere, is  this  truth  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  history  of  the  tropical 
plantations  of  Great  Britain.  Eapidly  suc- 
ceeding rumours  of  native  insurrections,  to 
be  almost  as  rapidly  forgotten  in  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  unquelled  disturbances 
of  the  passing  day,  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  annals. 

In  Jamaica  itself,  the  events  of  1865  are 
little  more  than  a  second  edition  of  those  of 
1 832w  During  the  last  half  century,  Ceylon 
— now  happily  peacefid — has  been  the  scene 
of  at  least  hsdf-a^dozen  native  insurrections  \ 
and  those  who  argue  now  so  warmly  over 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Governor  Eyre, 
can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  almost  identi- 
cal topics  of  dispute  furnished  to  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  ao  recently  as  in  1851  by 
the  complaints  preferred  by  the  Cingalese 
and  their  advocates  against  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Torrington.  The  history  and 
present  condition  of  our  tropical  depedend- 
encies,  and  the  study  of  the  contrasts  they 
present,  will  probably  incline  all,  except 
perhaps  those  who  have  faith  in  negro  em- 
pires and  republics,  to  place  their  confidence 
rather  in  the  humane  but  vigorous  exercise 
of  a  supreme  and  unfettered  controlling  au- 
thority, as  the  best  and  safest  guarantee  both  * 
of  order  and  progress,  in  those  communities 
in  which  conditions  similar  to  those  exhibit- 
ed in  India  and  in  Jamaica  are  combined. 

And  though  it  may  be  impossible  or  in- 
expedient to  revoke,  except  with  the  full 
consent  of  all  concerned,  political  boons, 
however  unadvisedly  conceded,  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  the  face  of  recent  experience, 
representative  institutions  will  be  prema- 
turely pressed  on  populations  obviously  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  privileges  or  ap- 
preciating the  advantngea  they  are  designed 
to  confer. 

We  need  not  go  to  Hayti  to  inquire  whe* 
ther  patriots  on  the  model  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  and  Dessalines  may  be  looked 
for  as  the  permanent  and  invariable  product 
of  negro  self-government.  Within  the  lim- 
its of  our  own  Empire  we  may  find  a  very 
recent  illuatratioa  of  the  possible  disappoint- 
ment to  which  experiments  of  this  nature 
may  unfortunately  be  doomed.  The  Brit- 
ish settlements  in  West  Africa,  by  the  ra- 
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ther  costly  maintenance  of  which  England 
IS  now  offering  some  amends  for  her  long  en- 
couragement of  the  disgraceful  policy  those 
fortresses  were  first  established  to  promote, 
came  last  year  under  the  special  notice  of 
Parliament,  in  consequence  mainly  of  a  sad 
sacrifice  of  life  which  had  been  incurred  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  fulfilraent  of  some 
supposed  duties  of  Gr6at  Britain  in  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  tribes  threatened  by  the 
neighbouring  power  of  Ashantee.     A  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  state  of  the  British  establish- 
ments in  Western  Africa.    The  only  por- 
tion of  this  inquiry  to  which  we  propose  at 
present  to  advert,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  settlements,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  it  appears, 
that  though  *  British  territory^  is  confined  to 
the  forts  and  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot 
around  them,  'British  infiuencetxidi  author- 
ity extend  over  an  area  of  not  less  than 
8000  square  miles,  constituting  the  territo- 
ries of  various  native  chiefs,  and  inhabited 
by  a  population  estimated  at  400,000  souls 
at  least.'     Lord  Grey,  who  thus  describes  in 
1852  the  political  position  of  this  settle- 
ment, proceeds  in  the  review  of  its  history 
to  narrate  the  steps  taken  by  himself  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  combining  repre- 
sentative government  and  direct  taxation 
extending  over  the  jwhole  area  of  this  vast 
protectorate.      The    scheme   involved   the 
creation  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  of  which 
the  native  chiefs,  together  with  the  Council 
of  the  Governor,  were  to  be  members,  and 
which  the  latter  was  empowered  to  assem- 
ble,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  at  pleasure. 
After  anticipating  an   annual  revenue  of 
£20,000  from  the  proceeds  of  a  shilling 
poll-tax  on  all  the  inhabitants,  and  reciting 
the  various  improvements  of  their  condi- 
tion, moral  and  material,  to  which  it  was  to 
be  applied,  Lord  Grey  thus  proceeds : — 

'  I  am  persuaded  I  do  no  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  rude  Negro  Parliament,  when  I  say 
that  I  believe  it  has  converted  a  number  of 
barbarous  tribes,  possessing  nothing  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  Qovemment,  into  a  nation 
with  a  regularly  organized  authority,  and  in- 
stitutions simple  and  unpretending,  but  suited 
to  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  containing 
within  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  for  their 
future  development,  so  that  they  may  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  an  advancing  civilisation.'''' 

It  is  not  with  the  view  of  dlBparaging  the 
foresight  or  the  excellent  intentions  of  Lord 
Grey  that  we  quote  from  the  statement  of 
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Colonel  Ord,  appended  to  the  report  of  tiie 
Select  Committee  of  last  session,  the  most 
recent  official  information  which  has  reached 
us  as  to  the  fate  of  this  well-meant  project. 
What  has  become  of  the  '  Legislative  .As- 
sembly' we  are  not  told,  but  with  reference 
to  the  poll-tax  we  learn  that — 

*In  the  first  year  (1863),  the  sum  of  £7561^ 
was  raised  by  tlus  tax,  but  in  succeeding  years 
various  causes,  among  which  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  mismanagement  which  attended  both 
its  collection  and  appropriation,  produced  a 
strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  it,  and  the  receipt^ 
fell  ojff  to  £1652  in  1861.  Since  then,  partly 
from  the  antipathy  which  is  entertained  to  it. 
and  partly  from  the  disturbances  which  btre 
occurred,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  levy  the 
tax.'* 

But  though  the  Fantees  and  their  semi- 
barbarous  neighbours  do  not  seem  to  have 
appreciated  the  blessings  of  direct  taxation^ 
even  though  accompanied  by  the  represent- 
ative rights  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Poll-Tax  Ordinance  of  1852  to  confer  upon 
them,  their  ideas  of  the  'protection*  to  which 
it  entitled  them  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently magnificent  and  distinct.  *ln  the 
recent  operations  against  the  Ashant^es,' 
says  Colonel  Ord,  '  it  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  local  Government,  that  m 
return  for  corresponding  concessions  made 
by  the  people  of  the  coast,  they  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Grown  protection 
against  all  enemies. \ 

If  we  needed  an  illustration  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  attempts  to  transplant  insd- 
tutions  which  have  been  the  gradual  growlh 
of  modem  Europe  to  an  uncongenial  atmo-  i 
sphere  and  soil,  our  African  political  experi-  , 
ments  would  furnish  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  schemes  of  Sir  Stamford  RafiHes  in  Java, 
or  those  suggested  by  Sir  William  Cole- 
brooke  for  Ceylon,  constructing  on  the  foun- 
dation of  ancient  village  t^uncils  a  sort  of 
municipal  machinery  by  which  the  cost  and 
complicity  of  local  government  might  be 
decreased,  and  native  prejudices  at  the  same 
time  conciliated,  had  perhaps  a  more  hopeful 
aspect  than  belongs  to  any  notions  of  inocu- 
lating Asiatic  minds  with  political  aspirations 
and  ideas  wholly  foreign  to  their  natures  and 
traditions.  But  for  the  present,  the  onlr 
practical  result  of  all  past  experiments  is  to 
throw  us  back  on  the  simplest  form  of  poli- 
tical absolutism,  backed,  if  necessary,  bj » 
force  adequate  to  the  enforcement  of  its 
edicts,  if  at  least  we  are  resolved  to  retain 
our  dominion  at  all  over  that  class  of  d^ 
pendencies,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
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which  we  have  hitherto  more  especially  con- 
sidered. 

But  if  the  maintenance  of  British  power 
over  the  stationary  races  comprised  within 
our  Smpire,  of  which  the  negro  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  be  a  matter  of  per- 
plexity to  our  rulers,  not  less  embarrassing 
is  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  rights 
between  our  colonists  and  those  rapidly 
perishing  but  still  formidable  tribes  whose 
territory  we  have  thought  fit  to  occupy,  and 
who  are  nominally  amenable  to  our  Imperial 
rule. 

There  is  of  course  a  short  and  simple 
method-  of  dealing  with  the  native  races  who 
may  obstruct  the  onward  march  of  Euro- 
pean conquest  or  civilisation.     The  modern 
representative  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  fearing 
perhaps  to  shocic  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
fellow-subjects  by  the  direct  doctrine  of  ex- 
termination, openly  advocates  nevertheless 
a  policy  leading  no  less  certainly  to  the 
results  long  ago  attained  by  Spanish  coloni- 
zation.   And  he  does  so  on  the  simple  ground 
that  the   *  inferior'  races  of  the  world  are 
doomed  sooner  or  later  to  extinction,  that 
whatever  polioy  is  pursued  towards  them, 
the  final  result  is  inevitable,  that  to  delay 
this  consummation  is  only  to  prolong  their 
misery,  and  that  the  shorter,  sliarper,  and 
•more  decisive  the  process  by  which  they  are 
put  out  of  sight,  the  more  humane  in  the 
long-run  will  be  the  treatment  to  which  the 
aborigines  all  over  the  world  will  be  sub- 
jected.    To  these  ai^uments,  others  of  a 
purely  economical  character  are  often  super- 
added.    *'Brown  and  red  men,'  it  is  said, 
*  have  no  right  to  stop  the  way  of  their  su- 
periors.    The  race  which  can  extract  the 
greatest  amount  of  food  for  man  and  beast 
from  an  acre  of  God's  earth  has  a  right  to 
dispossess  its  predecessors  in  occupation, 
whoever  they  may  be,  who  cannot  come  up 
to  the  agricultural  mark  of  the  conquerors. 
Only  prove  that  the  British  colonist  will 
treble  the  yield  of  New  Zealand  in  a  f^Tr 
years,  and  the  case  is,  by  this  class  of  rea- 
soners  assumed  to  be  complete  for  turning 
out  the  Maori.     Only  establish  the  superior 
skill  and  energy  of  the  Cape  frontier  farmer, 
whose  homestead  has  been  stocked  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Kaffir's  kraal,  and  the  nine 
points  of  the  law  which  have  proverbially 
been  deemed  to  centre  in  possession  become 
as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the  possible 
progress  which  British  graziers  may  secure 
for  the  cattle-breeders  of  South  Africa.'  Nor 
do  the  advocates  of  extermination  appeal 
with  less  confidence  to  the  records  of  the 
past  than  to  the  expectations  of  future  ma- 
terial progress  involved  in   the   practical 
recognition  of  their  theory.    The  history  of 
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colonization  is  alleged  to  be  that  f^lso  of  the 
annihilation  of  native  races.  *  From  the 
exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards  from  Europe,  civilisation 
has,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  won  her 
triumphs  by  rapine,  and  reared  her  trophies 
on  the  ruins  of  the  feebler  but  sometimes 
nobler  races  which  she  has  first  emasculated 
and  then  destroyed. 

The  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  who 
records  that  'on  a  moderate  computation 
'the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  the  Spanish 
main  was  effected  by  a  slaughter,  within  a 
century,  of  ten  millions  of  the  species,'* 
differs  only  in  the  magnitude  of  his  statistics, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  area  over  which 
they  spread,  from  the  chronicler  of  that  di- 
vinely-ordered devastation  which  preceded 
the  occupation  of  *the  land  of  milk  and 
honey'  by  God's  chosen  people,  of  whose 
enemies  we  read,  that  *all  their  cities  were 
burnt,  and  all  that  breathed  were  destroyed 
utterly.' 

The  vital  statistics  of  aboriginal  popula- 
tions, ancient  and  modern,  are  of  course  lit- 
tle more  than  guess-work ;  but  if  we  com- 
pare, even  in  our  own  day,  the  powerless 
and  feeble  remnants  of  those  native  races 
which  lie  within  the  borders  of  our  Empire 
with  the  hordes  which  were  once  not  only 
the  terror  of  our  peaceful  colonists,  but  able 
to  bid  successful  defiance  to  our  Imperial 
armies,  we  shall  find  abundant  illustrations 
of  the  almost  universal  doom  which  has  be- 
fallen every  race  which  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  clash  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
his  progressive  subjugation  and  replenish- 
ment of  tb^  earth.  The  Maories  of  New 
Zealand,  who  were  said  to  be  200,000  strong 
thirty  years  ago,  have  dwindled  to  one- 
fourth  of  that  number.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Australasia,  who  exhibited  but 
feeble  evidences  of  life  or  energy  at  the 
period  of  their  earliest  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  can  now  be  scarcely  said  to  sur- 
vive, while  by  processes  into  which  it  may 
be  undesirable,  for  the  credit  of  the  English 
name,  very  minutely  to  inquire,  the  Caribs 
of  the  British  Antilles,  and  the  native  races 
of  Newfoundland  and  Tasmania,  have  long 
ago  wholly  disappeared. 

Through  the  whole  three  centuries  of  the 
European  exodus,  from  the  earliest  adven- 
tures of  Pizarro  and  Jacques  Cartier,  to  the 
last  ship-load  of  British  immigrants  or 
French  soldiers  that  has  been  landed  in 
Australia  or  Algiers,  native  races  have 
been  for  the  most  part  regarded  at  the  best 
as  simply  a  hopeless  impediment  in  the 
march  of  colonization,  which  it  was  the 
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business  of  the  conquerors,  by   force  or 
fraud,  at  all  hazards  to  remove. 

It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  and  perhaps 
truly,  that  the  decay  of  those  races,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  since  their  contact 
with  Europeans  so  uniformly  diminished, 
was  advancing  even  more  rapidly  under  the 
influences  of  intestine  wars,  cannibalism, 
and  the  habits  of  savage  life  at  earlier 
periods  of  their  history ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fact  remains  that  European  coloni- 
zation can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  have  avert- 
ed the  apparently  inevitable  doom  of  the 
inferior  races,  which  have  yielded  either  to 
the  arms  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  to  the 
slow  poison  of  our  corrupt  civilisation. 

When  Ximenes  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
entreaties  of  Las  Casas,  and  refused  to 
allow  the  African  negro  to  be  substituted 
for  the  Red  Indian  as  the  victim  of  Spanish 
colonists,  the  philanthropy  of  the  statesman 
was  perhaps  more  long-sighted  than  that  of 
the  bishop ;  l)ut  when,  two  centuries  later, 
we  see  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  of 
Spain  engaging  formally,  and  for  the 
avowed. object  of  gain,  in  the  slave  traffic, 
we  cannot  but  turn  back  with  an  admiration 
intensified  by  the  contrast  to  the  chimerical 
project  of  sacrificing  one  race  for  the  salva- 
tion of  another,  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
humanity. 

It  is  painfully  interesting  to  trace  the 
successive  failures  of  all  the  hitherto  tried 
experiments,  on  the  part  of  European  Gov- 
ernments, for  the  protection  and  advance* 
ment  of  the  native  races  of  the  world. 
For  though  the  age  of  extermination  passed 
away,  and  a  generation  which  had  refused  to 
tolerate  the  infamous  Assiento  did  not  con- 
template, without  an  indignant  protest,  the 
foundation  of  colonial  wealth  on  the  ruins 
of  barbarous  communities,  it  proved  easier 
to  brand  the  oppressor  than  to  rescue  the 
oppressed.  The  brigade  of  philanthropists 
who  had  fought  and  conquered  under  Wil- 
berforce,  were  reinforced  by  recruits  not 
less  earnest  in  their  sympathies  for  the 
remnant  of  those  expiring  races,  which 
were  feebly  struggling  against  the  assaults 
of  their  European  exterminators,  than  fur 
.  the  sturdy  African  whose  family  had  shown 
no  symptoms  of  physical  decline,  but  the 
result  in  the  one  case  was  widely  different 
from  that  which  had  been  attained  in  the 
other. 

Under  the  pressure  of  influences  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  ridicule  as  fanati- 
.  cal,  but  which  have  always  gained  credit  for 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  the  Government 
of  the  day  set  itself  to  counteract,  if  possi- 
ble, the  agencies  that  were  at  work  for  the 
extinction  of  the  native  races  in  the  British 


Empire.  Various  experiments  were  ac- 
cordingly set  on  foot,  in  those  colonies  in 
which  any  considerable  native  element  still 
survived,  with  the  view  of  nursing  and  pro- 
tecting the  aborigines.  Land  reserves  were 
set  apart,  within  the  precincts  of  which 
European  colonization  was  interdicted; 
native  protectors  under  various  titles  were 
appointed.  Parliamentary  grants  were 
voted,  to  be  expended  sometimes  in  schemes 
of  industrial  training,  sometimes  in  the 
miscellaneous  benefactions,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  imperial  England  played  the 
Lady  Bountiful  with  Kaffirs,  Maories,  and 
Red  Indians,  in  the  outlying  parishes  of  her 
Empire.  To  characterize  these  benevolent 
contrivances  as  uniformly  resultless  and 
futile,  would  imply  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
indirect  advantages  derived  from  all  failures 
of  well-meant  efforts  to  remedy  real  evils, 
in  eliminating  from  the  catalogue  of  pre- 
scriptions and  panaceas  those  which  bare 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  But  if  the 
petting  and  patronizing  policy  by  which 
Great  Britain  has  attempted,  for  more  tbjia 
half  a  century,  to  coax  her  savage  subjects 
into  loyalty,  to  compensate  them  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  allure 
them  into  the  paths  of  civilisation,  be  tested 
by  the  practical  ordeal  of  results,  whatever 
doubts  we  may  still  entertain  as  to  any 
possible  euthanasia  for  the  brown  man,  all 
hopes  of  solving  the  problem  of  his  preser- 
vation by  a  process  of  coddling  and  insula- 
tion from  European  contact  will  be  assured- 
ly abandoned.  In  six  years,  from  1856  to 
1862,  upwards  of  £220,000  were  spent  in 
the  Cape  Colony  in  *  civilizing  the  Kaffirs ;' 
and  though  this  amount  is  small  indeed  in 
comparison  with  that  which,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  devoted  to 
their  destruction,  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
fear,  to  show  any  value  received  by  the 
Colonial  Government  in  the  political  tracta- 
bility  of  the  frontier  tribes,  or  by  those  tribes 
themselves  in  their  own  moral  or  material 
progress.  The  '  presents '  to  the  Red  In- 
dians have  been  notoriously  media  ft»r  con- 
veying to  them  the  virus  of  a  degrading 
civilisation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  b\\ 
the  bounties  which  have  been  wasted  on 
native  races  in  other  portions  of  our 
Empire. 

It  has  not  been  a  less  serious  mistake  of 
the  philanthropic  policy  to  which  we  allud^ 
to  assume,  for  all  purposes  of  treaties  and 
contracts,  the  equal  capacity  with  ourselves 
of  the  coloured  races  with  which  inter- 
national bargains  have  been  made. 

If  these  arrangements  were  uniformly  un- 
derstood to  be,  what  they  really  are  in  many 
cases,  a  mere  diplomatic  pastime,  carried  on 
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between  the  Queen's  representative  and  a 
set  of  tattooed  and  feathered  chieflains,  for 
the  innocent  amusement  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  they  would  only  be  ob- 
jectionable in  so  far  as  they  are  childish  and 
ridiculous ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
these  bargains  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tracted from  the  feeble  and  ignorant,  by  the 
dominant  and  educated  race,  that  they  are 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi,  executed  by  barbarians  in  the  full 
conviction  that  'by  these  presents,'  inesti- 
mable and  substantial  rights  are  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker 
power,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  ob- 
ligations of  such  a  nature,  lightly  undertaken 
and  lightly  violated,  cannot  possibly  be  over- 
estimated. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  British  law  to  punish  as  he  de- 
served the  Colonial  land-shark,  who  for  some 
trumpery  consideration  of  beads,  sugar- 
plums, or  red-blanketSy  swindled  the  unsus- 
pecting native  out  of  his  territorial  birth- 
right, but  when  we  read  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred treaties  with  West  African  chieftains, 
during  the  last  century  of  British  rule,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
these  illusory  documents,  whether  purport- 
ing to  secure  protection,  amity,  or  territorial 
rights  to  the  patronized  power,  are,  in  fact, 
so  many  registered  and  attested  pretexts 
for  oppression  on  the  one  side  and  insurrec- 
tion on  the  other.  Such,  nevertheless,  was 
the  well-intended  but  farcical  machinery 
with  which  Great  Britain  blundered  on  for 
nearly  a  century  with  her  native  treaties, 
native  protectors,  and  native  land  reserves, 
till  a  fresh  difficulty  arose  to  complicate 
still  farther  the  political  embarrassments 
incidental  to  all  double  Governments  of  un- 
equal races  within  the  same  territory. 

So  long  as  the  policy  to  be  pursued  to- 
wards aborigimil  races  depended  only  on 
the  arbitrament  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  the  boundaries  of  con- 
troversy were  necessarily  limited  to  those 
topics  which  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion  at  home  might  from  time  to  time 
originate. 

But  when  the  new  era  of  Colonial  self 
government  was  inaugurated,  and  had  passed 
through  the  successive  stages  of  its  prepress, 
an  entirely  fresh  element  was  imported  into 
the  undissolved  and  apparently  insoluble* 
problem  of  native  administration.  Repre- 
sentative institutions,  if  indeed  wo  may 
Signify  by  that  title^  the  miniature  carica- 
tures of  the  Imperial  Parliament  reproduced 
in  the  old  Charter  Colonies,  had  indeed  ex- 
iBted  (as  the  recent  case  of  Jamaica  has 
proved)  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  worn 


out.  But  though  more  vigorous  ofishoots 
of  the  parent  stem  have  sprung  up  at  a  later 
period  in  the  Austrafian,  North  American, 
and  South  African  Colonies,  and  promise, 
when  their  first  year  of  rank  luxuriance 
shall  have  passed,  to  exhibit  some,  at  least, 
of  those  properties  which  have  made  the 
British  .Constitution  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  the  practical  assertion  of  the  rig;hts 
of  self-government  on  the  part  of  our  Colo- 
nial communities  has  brought  in  its  train 
political  embarrassments  from  which  it  may 
puzzle  some  of  our  wisest  statesmen  to 
escape. 

To  comprehend  under  a  common  dominion 
within  the  same  territory  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct  races,  each  claiming  the  maintenance 
of  their  respective  laws,  usages,  and  religion, 
so  to  arbitrate  between  them  as  that  they 
shall  dwell  side  by  side  in  peace,  and  shall 
have  scope  for  the  development  of  their 
distinctive  nationalities,  were  a  task  hard 
enough  for  an  autocrat  unfettered  by  Par- 
liaments. How  shall  it  be  accomplished 
amid  the  jar  of  rival  potentates  striving  for  ' 
the  mastery  1  So  long  as  our  Colonial  Gov- 
ernors were  simply  the  representatives  of 
the  Royal  will,  surrounded  by  Executive 
Councillors  owning  allegiance  to  no  other 
suzerain,  their  chief  difficulties  were  those 
inherent  in  the  distance  of  time  and  space 
interposed  between  the  first  order  and  its 
final  execution.  But  when  not  only  full 
powers  were  conceded  to  the  Colonial  As- 
semblies, together  with  the  administration 
and  expenditure  of  their  territorial  revenues, 
but  they  were  enabled  to  displace  by  their 
vote,  whenever  they  might  think  proper,  the 
Executive  Councillors  by  whose  aid  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  was  carrying 
out  his  Imperial  instructions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  last-named  functionary  might  at 
any  moment  be  called  upon  to  choose  which 
of  his  two  masters  he  would  obey.  And  it 
was  in  Colonies  containing  a  large  native 
element  in  their  population,  and  vast  tracts 
of  unsold  and  unoccupied  land  within  their 
borders,  that  a  subject-matter  of  contention 
between  the  provincial  Legislatures  and  the 
Imperial  autnorities  was  most  certain  to 
arise. 

The  embarrassments  which  may  beset 
the  Queen^s  representative  in  worlung  out 
the  theory  of  responsible  government, 
which  appear  to  have  been  foreseen  by  Lord 
Russell  when,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  he 
expressly  forbEide  Lord  Sydenham  to  per- 
mit its  application  to  Canada,*  have  re« 


•  See  Despatch  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Lord 
SydeDham  dated  October  14,  1839,  Parliamentary 
Papers. 
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ceived  their  most  recent  and  mo3t  remark- 
able illustration  in  New  Zealand.  Through- 
out t6e  brief  but  tempestuous  annals  of  that 
Colony,  comprising  even  now  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  ener^es  of 
the  parent  State  have  been  expended  in 
efforts,  hitherto  ineffectual,  to  adjust  the 
everlasting  disputes  of  the  European  and 
native  populations.  Twice  during  thit  short 
period  has  the  same  officer,  Sir  George 
Grey,  been  summoned  somewhat  abruptly 
to  New  Zealand  from  other  governments, 
— from  that  of  South  Australia  in  1845, 
from  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1861, — on  the  simple  ground  of  his  sup- 
posed qualifications  for  dealing  with  native 
races,  and  the  problems  arising  out  of  their 
treatment.  The  policy  of  Sir  George 
Grey  and  its  results  form  no  part  of  our 
present  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  they  may 
illustrate  the  accumulated  difficulties  which 
have  attended  each  advancing  stage  of  Co- 
lonial self-government. 

During  his  first  administration,  which 
closed  before  responsible  government  was 
full-blown  in  New  Zealand,  we  find  the 
Governor  adjusting  with  \  some  apparent 
success  the  disputes  between  antagonistic 
interests — with  one  hand  protecting  the 
aborigines,  with  the  other  vindicat'n)?  the 
fair  rights  of  European  cojonists.  What- 
ever tact  and  special  aptitudes  for  this  busi- 
ness he  may  have  possessed  had  at  all 
events  fair-play.  With  few  restrictions,  he 
was  (so  far  as  native  policy  was  concerned) 
an  autocrat,  whose  fiat  was  law,  except  in 
those  rare  instances  in  which  it  might  be 
reversed  or  modified  by  the  Home  authori- 
ties. 

Contrast  this  comparatively  calm  politi- 
cal horizon  with  the  storms  which  greeted 
the  same  Governor  on  his  return,  only  a 
few  years  later,  to  resume  his  former  ad- 
ministration. It  was  not  only  that  a  newly- 
erected  Legislature,  flushed  with  successful 
conflicts  with  his  predecessor,  had  been  in 
the  meantime  substituted  for  the  tractable 
machinery  which  had  before  proved  the 
unresisting  instrument  of  his  will,  but  even 
the^iative  policy  which  he  had  been  spe- 
cially commissioned  to  regulate  was  gradu- 
ally drifting  from  his  control.  The  func- 
tionaries to  whom,  under  various  titles,  the 
protectorship  of  native  rights  and  lands  was 
officially  committed,  scarcely  knew  whether 
they  Dwed  allegiance  to  the  Home  authori- 
ties in  Downing  Street,  or  to  the  Colonial 
ministry  in  Auckland.  The  same  might 
almost  be  said  of  the  large  army  of  Impe- 
rial troops,  which,  though  nominally  com- 
manded by  Imperial  officers,  and  drawing 
its  pay  from  the  Imperial  treasury,  was  by 


the  mysterious  workings  of  respongible 
government  compelled  tp  march  or  hall 
with  marionette-like  obedience  to  the  Colo- 
nial managers  who  pulled  the  wires.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  while  the  Waikato 
chieftains  were  laying  in  abundant  supplies 
of  powder  and  copper  caps,  illegallj  pur- 
chased from  Colonial  traders,  deepening 
their  rifle-pits,  and  strengthening  the  stock- 
ades which  surrounded  their  forest  fortresses, 
the  Governor  and  his  Executive  Coancll- 
lors  were  brandishing  in  each  other's  flices 
the  '  memoranda'  of  their  quarrels,  wiiile 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  and  the 
Deputy  Commissary-General  were  wrang- 
ling with  the  civil  power  over  the  tactics  by 
which  they  were  to  terminate  a  war  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  already  tri- 
umphantly assured  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  *  virtually  at  an  end.*  Whether  the 
New  Zealand  war  is  really  at  an  end  is  a 
matter  oii  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
hazard  a  conjecture.  Predictions,  however 
rose-tinted  in  their  language,  and  howevtr 
comforting  in  their  assurances,  lose  force  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  failure  in 
their  fulfilment ;  and  we  have  so  often  been 
beguiled  by  telegrams  of  the  final  defeat  or 
surrender  of  the  Maories,  which  the  Aus- 
tralian mail  of  a  fortnight  later  was  sure 
to  contradict,  that  an  abiding  faith  in  a  per- 
manent peace  will  scarcely  be  established, 
until  massacres,  ambuscades,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  guerilla  warfare  which  hate 
hitherto  enlivened  New  Zealand  annals, 
have  disappeared  altogether  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  give  a  fair  guarantee 
against  their  recurrence.  For  the  purpose, 
however,  of  our  present  argument,  it  little 
matters  whether  the  rumours  of  a  successful 
termination  of  hostilities  are  accurate  or 
premature.  New  Zealand,  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  must  present  for  many 
years  to  come  an  example  of  that  class  of 
Colonies  in  which  a  large  native  population 
must  continue  to  survive.  The  practical 
question  will  remain,  how  this  and  simifef 
dependencies  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Deliber- 
ate extermination  being  happily  impossible, 
insulation  from  European  contact  haying 
been  proved  to  be  chimerical  and  Utopian, 
the  only  remaining  alternative  is  that  of » 
gradual  and  peaceful  absorption  of  the  ex- 
piring race  in  that  of  the  conquerors. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  what  iQ- 
strumentality  this  end  is  to  be  attained,  in  i* 
Colony  to  which  the  privileges  of  self-go*' 
ernment,  including  that  of  dealing  with  na- 
tive rights  and  native  territories,  have  been 
conceded.  Shall  the  Crown,  by  a  similar 
resumption  of  its  prerogatives  to  that  wnic" 
has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  Jamaica, 
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take  the  colonists  of  Auckland  at  their  word, 
and  accept  the  ungracious  and  hopeless  task 
which  it  is  sought  by  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morialists to  impose  upon  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment? Though  it  may  perhaps  be 
safely  assumed  that  a  policy  so*  reactionary 
will  find  no  favour  with  the  Home  authorities, 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  examine  for  a 
moment  the  pretexts  on  which  it  is  advo- 
cated. 

Taking  New  Zealand  as  the  most  conspic- 
uous example  of  that  class  of  self-governing 
Colonies  in  which  an  aboriginal  race,  mani- 
festly decreasing  in  numbers,  still  survives 
side  by  side  with  European  colonists,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  the  north- 
ern island  only  that  the  questions  of  na- 
tive policy  are  raised.  This  portion  of  the 
Colony  contains,  in  round  numbers,  about 
50,000  nat  ives  and  about  90,000  Europeans, 
including  military  settlers  and  Colonial  mi- 
litia, but  exclusive  of  Imperial  troops.  An 
agitation  has  been  initiated  in  Auckland, 
having  for  its  object  the  severance  of  the 
four  provinces  of  the  north  from  their  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  south,  and  has  been  fa- 
voured, in  some  degree,  by  a  section  of  the 
latter,  who  are  not  unnaturally  rather  wea- 
ried of  a  costly  war,  in  the  result  of  which 
they  have  no  direct  interest,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  which  has  involved  a  large  sub- 
•traction  from  provincial  revenues,  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  development  of  southern 
resources. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances,  then,  that 
'  an  appeal  for  separation  is  preferred  to  the 
Imperial  Government ;  and  by  this  propo- 
sal the  whole  question  of  the  present  and 
future  native  policy  of  the  Colony  is  at  once 
raised.  Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that 
the  petition  of  the  Auckland  colonists  is 
conceded.  The  first  act  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment must  of  course  be  to  improvise  a 
system  of  native  administration  for  the  pro- 
vinces reserved  by  the  Crown.  On  the  pos- 
sible details  or  even  outline  of  such  a  scheme 
it  would  be  profitless  to  speculate,  for  the 
real  objections  to  any  experimental  resump- 
tion of  Imperial  control  over  native  policy 
in  New  Zealand  is  one  wholly  independent 
of  the  precise  nature  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment that  might  conceivably  be  originated 
by  the  most  skilful  and  well-informed  ad- 
ministrator of  aboriginal  populations. 

Por  weal  or  woe,  we  have  deliberately 
conferred  representative  institutions  on  a 
colony  containing  upwards  of  170,000  Brit- 
ish inhabitants,  a  small  section  of  whom,  de- 
siring to  escape  from  the  burdens  of  free- 
dom by  relinquishing  its  privileges,  proposes 
to  cast  the  care  of  its  native  population  on 
the  parent  State.     But  the  only  real  pretext 


on  which  the  government  of  the  northern  is- 
land, or  of  any  portion  of  it,  could  be  re- 
tained by  the  Crown,  is  one  which  involves 
a  libel  on  the  whole  European  population  of 
New  Zealand.  Such  a  course  could  only  be 
vindicated  by  arguments  which  assumed 
their  utter  incapacity  to  deal  wisely  or  hu- 
manely with  the  only  serious  problem  which 
has  yet  demanded  the  solution  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature.  If  our  colonists  were  really 
incapable  of  providing  police  regulations  for 
the  populations  dwelling  within  their  terri- 
tories, and  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
therein,  the  concession  to  them  of  the  pow- 
ers of  self-government  was  something  worse 
than  a  mistake.  If  Christianity  and  civili- 
sation'had  done  so  little  for  either  the  elect- 
ors or  representatives,  to  whom  the  first 
working  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
was  committed  fourteen  years  ago,  as  to 
leave  them  open  to  the  suspicion  of  plun- 
dering  or  murdering  a  race  then  more  nu- 
merous than  their  own,  and  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  1852  had  actually  included  with- 
in its  pale,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye  to  have  intrusted  privi- 
leges so  vast  to  a  community  so  incompe- 
tent to  ex;ercise  them  aright.  But  the  poli- 
tical history  of  New  Zealand  utterly  nega- 
tives a  presumption  so  unjust,  both  to  the 
donors  and  to  the  recipients  of  the  free  in- 
stitutions under  which  (even  in  spite  of  a 
chronic  civil  war)  the  colony  has  attained 
so  remarkable  a  measure  of  material  pros- 
perity. It  is  only  by  giving  full  scope  to 
these  institutions  that  we  can  hope  to  wit- 
ness the  restoration  of  a  permanent  peace, 
which  the  presence  of  ten  battalions  of  Im- 
perial troops  has  proved  powerless  to  secure. 
The  pretext  on  which  this  vast  garrison  was 
quartered  in  New  Zealand  has  been  now 
happily  removed  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Colonial  Government,  who  have  pur- 
chased an  independent  and  unfettered  native 
policy  on  the  equitable  and  honourable  terms 
of  fighting  their  own  battles  and  paying  their 
own  bills. 

The  British  regiments,  or  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  them,  have  been  recently 
recalled;  and  in  adverting  to  this  circum- 
stance, our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  special 
class  of  difficulties  recently  superadded  to 
those  which  we  have  already  enumerated 
as  ordinarily  besetting  our  Colonial  military 
administrators.  We  allude  to  the  undigni- 
fied, we  might  almost  say  discreditable,  con- 
troversies which  both  the  New  Zealand  and 
Jamaica  state  papers  disclose  as  having  been 
carried  on,  at  periods  of  alleged  imminent 
peril  to  both  colonies,  between  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  and  the  representative 
of  the  Queen. 
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A  wrangling  correspondence  (occupying 
sixty-nine  closely  printed  folio  pages)  be- 
tween Governor  Grey  and  General  Camer- 
on, and  reported  by  each  of  these  officials  to 
their  respective  chiefs  at  the  Colonial  and 
War  departments,  was  carried  on  during  the 
spring  of  last  year,  at  a  period  when  the 
critical  position  of  the  colony  demaiTded 
abo.ve  all  things  the  most  perfect  accord  and 
good  understanding  between  all  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  its  government.  It 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  supposed  that 
a  chronic  civil  war,  not  only  between  Mao- 
ries  and  Europeans,  but  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  responsible  advisers,  together 
with  a,  constantly  impending  ministerial 
crisis,  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  excit- 
ing and  sensational  condition  of  affairs  for 
any  one  colony  at  any  one  time.  Events 
have  proved  that  in  New  Zealand,  at  any 
rate,  this  was  not  very  recently  the  case. 

VVe  have  no  desire  to  arbitrate  between 
Sir  G.  Grey  and  General  Cameron,  or  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  a  smaller  squab- 
ble of  the  same  nature,  which,  as  appears 
from  official  documents  before  us,  arose  be- 
tween Governor  Eyre  and  General  O'Con- 
nor, at  the  very  moment  when  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  Jamaica  was,  according  to  the 
concurrent  statements  of  both  officers,  ne- 
cessitating a  series  of  official  battues  among 
the  negro  population.  To  decide  on  such 
controversies  belongs  to  the  heads  of  those 
departments  to  which  they  stand  referred. 

The  advocates  of  departmental  fusion  at 
home,  by  whom  the  division  of  labour,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  product  of  civilisation,  is  in 
its  application  to  our  public  offices  rather 
regarded  as  a  source  of  confusion  and  irre- 
sponsibility, may  perhaps  ascribe  these  un- 
seemly altercations  between  the  civil  and 
military  functionaries  in  our  dependencies 
to  the  severance,  fourteen  years  ago,  of  the 
departments  of  War  and  Colonies,  which 
for  the  previous  half  century  had  been  held 
by  the  same  Minister.  Whether  the  ad- 
mitted mischief  be  due  to  the  diversity  of 
the  sources  of  civil  and  military  instructions, 
to  any  indistinctness  in  the  instructions 
themselves,  or  to  any  jealousies,  personal  or 
official,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  in  the 
instance  cited  they  were  addressed,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  twofold  and  almost  simul- 
taneous  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  a  di- 
vided authority  may  not  be  lost  on  those 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
peace  and  securing  the  allegiance  of  our 
Colonial  Empire. 

There  is  one  mode,  at  all  events,  by 
which  the  risk  to  which  we  have  alluded 
might  be  materially  lessened,  and  the  defence 
of  our  distant  dependencies  rendered  at  the 


same  time  less  costly  and  more  efficient. 
Administrative  reform  at  home  may  do 
something ;  the  progress  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  in  our  colonies  may  do  much  more. 
Every  advancing  step  in  the  direction  of 
self-govern nfent  on  their  part  supplies  a  cor- 
responding assumption  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  self-defence ;  and  the  manifest 
tendency  of  recent  events  is  to  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Queen's  forces  from  those 
colonies  on  which  we  have  conferred  the 
privileges  of  freedom.  Our  dearly-bouglit 
experience  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Afri- 
ca has  conclusively  proved  the  superiority, 
for  all  purposes  of  bush  or  border  warfare, 
of  Colonial  levies  to  Imperial  troops.  No 
one  doubts  the  'bravery  of  the  British  sol- 
dier; but  to  employ  lancer  regiments  (as 
has  been  done  at  the  Cape),  in  Kaffir-huot- 
ing  through  impenetrable  thorn  forests,  is 
simply  to  put  the  wrong  men  in  the  wrong 
place ;  while  to  attempt  by  the  regular  ap- 
pliances of  military  engineering  the  capture 
of  those  subterranean  labyrinths  in  which 
the  Maories  have  burrowed  in  New  Zealand, 
was  an  experiment  the  results  of  which  it 
was  easy  to  anticipate.  In  our  West  In- 
dian Colonies,  an  admixture  of  British 
troops  with  the  black  regiments  now  re- 
cruited in  the  islands  is  no  doubt  essential ; 
but  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  it  is 
Equally  certain  that,  by  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  lightly-equipped  and  easilv-moved 
Colonial  corps,  like  the  Cape  Mounted  Po- 
lice, or  the  New  Zealand  *  Forest  Rangers,* 
for  regiments  of  the  line  transported  at  vast 
cost  and  risk  from  England,  the  present  per- 
ilous dependence  of  our  Colonial  fellow-sub- 
jects on  succours  necessarily  precarious 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  their  own  well-proved  armour,  affording 
the  best  guarantee  against  aggressions  from 
without  and  insurrection  from  within. 

How  long  it  may  be  expedient,  or  even 
possible,  for  Imperial  England  to  retain 
under  her  protectorMe  rather  than  under 
her  dominion  those  outlying  provinces  which 
are  gradually  assuming  all  the  attributes  of 
independent  States,  is  a  question  foreign  to 
the  immediate  purpose  of  our  present  in- 
quiry. There  are  those  who  admonish  us 
to  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable  day  of  sep- 
aration* with  treaties,  bills,  proclamations, 
or  other  formal  recitdls,  setting  forth  in  offi- 
cial phrase  the  mutual  international  consent 
by  which  the  parent  State  abdicates  her  so v- 
ereignty,  and  the  Colony  accepts  her  inde- 
pendence.    But  if  there  be  a  department  of 


111*  See  Lord  Bury's  &odu8  of  the  Wetiem  ^f^' 
tions,  vol.  ii.  p.  467  ;  also  Mr.  Thring's  Svgg^it^^ 
for  Colonial  Reform,    London,  1865. 
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our  national  policy  in  which  we  may  safely 
lifnlt  our  aims  to  the  '  living  present/  with- 
out attempting  to  anticipate  contingencies 
wholly  beyond  our  control,  it  is  that  which 
regulates  our  Colonial  Empire.  We  cannot 
foresee  when,  or  for  what  cause,  a  colony 
may  choose  to  part  company  with  us.  All 
we  know  id,  that  when  our  recruiting  ser- 
geant shall  report  to  us  that  he  can  no  long- 
er reinforce  our  legions  for  foreign  service, 
or  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he 
can  no  longer  afford  to  transport  or  pay 
them — when  our  sceptre  can  no  longer  be 
supported  by  our  sword, — the  days  of  our 
empire  over  those  races  which  will  neither 
submit  to  our  rule  nor  provide  for  their  own 
self-government  will  be  numbered. 

For  dependencies  falling  under  this  latter 
class,  whatever  may  be  the  complexion  or 
origin  of  their  native  populations,  the  only 
political  alternatives  are  anarchy  or  parental 
despotism .  With  this  rather  large  excep- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  British  authority 
over  the  provinces  of  our  Colonial  Empire 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  fullest  and 
freest  development  of  those  privileges  of 
self-government,  which,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  we  have  irrevocably  conceded  to 
tbem.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  tribute,  or 
glory,  or  commerce,  or  in  any  interest  that 
can  be  properly  called  Imperial,  that  we 
retain  our  Colonies.  ItMs  in  the  distinct 
anticipation  of  that  independence  for  which 
we  hope  eventually  to  qualify  them,  and  in 
the  meantime,  simply  in  fulfilment  of  an 
honourable  obligation  to  those  emigrants 
from  our  shores,  who,  under  an  implied  un- 
dertaking of  temporary  protection  from  the 
perils  in  which  our  Imperial  policy  may 
involve  them,  have  planted  themselves  in 
remote  corners  of  our  Empire  under  the 
shelter  of  our  flag.  Nor  has  it  been  our 
wont  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  arguments 
by  which  the  communities  which  have 
voluntarily  sought  and  found  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  exile  enforce  their  claims  to 
the  protection  of  our  arms.  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  the  planter  in  Jamaica,  the  front- 
ier farmer  at  the  Cape,  or  the  stock-owner 
in  New  Zealand,  have  domiciled  themselves 
of  their  own  accord  within  the  boundaries- 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  this  fact  which 
constitutes  their  claim  to  be  shielded  against 
those  blows  which  a  foe  stirred  up  to  war 
by  the  policy  of  England,  might  otherwise 
successfully  aim,  not  at  the  real  author  of 
that  policy,  but  at  the  helpless  and  guiltless 
Ally  whom  it  might  be  safer  and  easier  to 
chastise. 

The  day  may  come  when  these  admitted 
obligations  may  be  so  numerous,  so  wide- 
spread, and  80  simultaneously  enforced  as 


to  be  physically  incapable  of  fulfilment. 
And  it  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  contino^ency 
that  the  development  of  that  spirit  of  Colo- 
nial self-relianoe,  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little,  should  be 
the  cardinal  aim  of  our  Imperial  policy. 

The  age  is  happily  past  when  the  Colo- 
nies were  the  corpus  vile  of  Imperial  ex- 
periments, or  the  mere  fields  for  the  un- 
practical display  of  Imperial  ingenuity  ;  let 
us  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  practical  proofs  of  self-respect  and 
self-dependence  shall  be  substituted  for  bare 
professions  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  and 
when  distant  dependencies  of  our  Empire, 
instead  of  draining  the  resources  of  the  par- 
ent State  through  a  costly  political  tutelage 
of  indefinite  duration,  shall  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  equals  and  allies — the  pillars  of  her 
national  strength,  and  the  monuments  of 
hec  civilisation  and  her  power. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  La  Orece  tJontemporaine, 
Par  Edmond  About.  Paris:  Hachette 
et  Cie.,  1858, 

2.  Tolla.  Par "Edmond  About,  Cinquieme 
Edition.     Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1858. 

3.  Voyage  d  travera  V Exposition  des Beaux- 
Arts.  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris :  Ha- 
chette et  Cie.,  1855. 

4.  Zes  Maria ges  de  Paris.  Par  Edmond 
About.    Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1856. 

5.  Le  jRoi  des  Montagues,  Par  Edmond 
About.     Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1856. 

6.  Oermaine,  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris : 
Hachette  et  Qe.,  1857. 

7.  Mattre  Pierre,  Par  Edmond  About. 
Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1857. 

8.  Nos  Artistes  au  Salon,  Par  Edmond 
About.    Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1858. 

9.  La  Question  Romaine,  Par  Edmond 
About.  Cinquieme  Edition.  Bruxelles : 
Meline,  Cans,  et  Cie.,  1860. 

10.  Risette^  ou  Les  Millions  de  laMansarde, 
Par  Edmond  About.  Deuxieme  Edition. 
Paris:  Michel  L6vy,  freres,  1859. 

11.  Rome  Contemporaine,  Par  Edmond 
About.  Paris :  Michel  Levy,  freres, 
1860. 

12.  Lettres  d^un  bon  Jeune  Homme  a  sa 
Cousins  Madeleine,  Paris:  Michel  Levy, 
freres,  1861. 

13.  Gaetana,  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris : 
Michel  Levy,  freres,  1862. 

14.  UHomme  cL  POreUle  Cassee.  Par  Ed- 
mond About.  Troisieme Edition.  Paris: 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1862. 

15.  Le  Nez  d*un  Nbtaire,    Par  Edmond 
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About.     Paris :    Michel  L6vy,   freres, 
1802. 

16.  Madelon.  Par  Edmond  About.  Qua- 
trieme Edition.  Paris:  Hachette et Cie., 
1865. 

17.  Le  Frogres,  Par  Edmond  About. 
Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1864. 

18.  Causeries,  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris: 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1865. 

19.  La  Vieille  Bo  eke : — 1 .  Ze  Mari  Jmprevu, 
1865;  2.  Lea  Vacances  de  la  Comiessey 
1865 ;  3.  Le  Marquis  de  Lanrose^  1866. 
Par  Edmond  About.  Trois  tomes.  Paris: 
Hachette  et  Cie. 

In  1855,  the  reading  world  of  Paris  enjoyed 
a  new  sensation.  A  book  entitled  Contem- 
porary Greece  was  in  Jhe  hands  of  every 
reader,  and  its  praises  were  sounded  by  the 
critics.  Its  author  was  known  by  name  only. 
That  he  was  young,  every  critical  reader 
inferred ;  that  he  was  unusually  clever,  no 
one  could  deny.  The  subject  had  often  been 
treated  before,  but  never  with  the  like  acute- 
ness  and  vivacity.  If  the  facts  he  cited  were 
correct,  it  was  admitted  that  the  prevailing 
notions  were  wrong.  Greece  might  be  a 
splendid  country  about  which  to  write  poems 
or  romances,  or  even  to  fight,  but  it  was 
evidently  a  detestable  place-  of  abode,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  better  fitted  for  figuring 
in  a  masquerade,  with  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, than  furnishing  models  of  uprightness 
and  probity.  Indeed,  when  treading  classic 
soil,  the  writer  did  not  suffer  the  remem- 
brance of  bygone  deeds  of  glory  to  palliate 
existing  shortcomings.  He  was  not  an 
amiable  enthusiast  whose  patriotism  gained 
strength  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  waxed  warmer  before  the  ruined  shrine 
of  Delphi.  What  he  witnessed  he  recorded, 
and  stated  the  unpleasant  but  simple  truth 
that  Marathon  was  a  pestilential  morass, 
and  Delphi  a  haunt  of  brigands. 

The  author  of  the  book,  conscious  that  he 
wns  a  disenchanter,  felt  bound  to  explain 
why  his  story  was  so  different  from  those  of 
his  predecessors.  His  explanation  amounted 
to  this,  that  several  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Greeks  lived  who  are  so 
highly  reverenced ;  that  in  the  interval  an 
entire  transformation  has  taken  place,  not 
only  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people, 
but  also  in  the  very  aspect  of  the  country. 
At  the  present  day,  the  travellers  who  visit 
Greece  in  order  to  verify  at  any  cost  the 
pictures  of  Homer,  are  apt  to  recount  fables 
as  wonderful  as  those  of  Sindbad  or  Mtin- 
cbaiisen.  In  their  eyes  every  shipwrecked 
sailor,  clothed  in  rags,  is  another  Ulysses  ; 
every  blind  and  howling  beggar,  another 
Deniodocus;  and  every  washer-woman,  the 


Princess  Nausicaa  in  disguise.  When  com- 
bating these  notions,  the  writer  in  question 
ran  counter  to  many  cherished  prejudices. 
When  he  went  further,  and  denounced  the 
government  which  then,  existed  in  Greece, 
he  aroused  the  antipathy  of  those  who  bad 
contributed  to  seat  King  Otho  on  the  throne. 
Yet  the  sparkle  of  his  style  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  every  reader  of  his  book.  He 
produced  a  pleasing  effect ;  he  xnade  an  in- 
del ible  mark.  Thenceforth,  Edmond  About 
was  a  familiar  name  in  the  Kepublic  of 
Letters. 

Of  course,  the  usual  questions  -were  asked 
by  those  whose  chief  occupation  is  to  inquire, 
and  whose  pleasure  consists  in  getting  an 
answer  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  best 
informed  had  little  to  tell;  consequentij, 
they  had  ample  opportunities  for  drawing 
on  their  imagination.  What  was  knotrn 
amounted  to  this,  that  M.  About  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  school,  and  at  the 
university ;  and  that,  on  account  of  his 
remarkable  attainments,  he  had  been  sent 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  to  stod/ 
nt  Athens  in  an  Institution  founded  there 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  French  subjects 
to  become  versed  in  the  language  and  anti- 
quities of  Greece.  As  a  fruit  of  his  studies 
he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
^gean  Islands.  This  produced  a  greater 
impression  on  the  tnen  of  learning  than  on 
the  world  of  readers ;  in  other  words,  it  fell 
still-born  from  the  press. 

This  failure  did  not  disquiet  him,  for  he 
had  now  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  larger 
income  and  greater  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters  than  by  filling  one  of  the  professo- 
rial chairs  for  which  he  was  eligible,  and  to 
which  the  Government  would  appoint  him 
in  due  time.  When  the  desired  moment 
arrived,  he  was  ready. 

The  editor  of  the  Hevue  des  Devx 
MondeSy  anxious  to  profit  by  the  talent  of 
a  new  writer,  gave  M.  About  the  opportu- 
nity, of  proving  to  the  world  whether  or 
not  his  first  success  was  to  be  his  only  one; 
or  whether  it  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  higher 
and  longer  continued  strain.  The  result 
was  Tolluy  a  novel  which  proved  unprece- 
dentedly  popular.  No  sooner  was  it  com- 
pleted than  translators  were  as  busy  in 
turning  it  into  German,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  English,  as  were  the  countrymen  of^- 
About  in  buying  it  and  perusing  it.  What 
chiefly  pleased  the  reader  was  the  freshness 
of  the  story.  ToUa,  the  heroine,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  new  type  of  those  who  live  only 
to  love,  and  who  die  because  their  love  is 
unrequited.  On  the  other  hand,  Lello,  the 
hero,  seemed  too  artificial  to  be  true  to 
nature.    It  was  doubted  if  even  a  modern 
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Roman  noble  could  be  so  candidly  selfish 
and  openly  base  as  he  was.  The  author 
was  reproached  for  having  shown  a  mis- 
taken ingenuity  in  devising  such  letters  as 
those  which  were  professedly  written  by 
Lello.  Suddenly  the  name  of  plagiary  was 
aiRxed  to  M.  About.  He  was  accused  of 
having  palmed  off  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  as  an  original  work.  Doubtless, 
many  kind  critics  were  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  nipping  in  the  bud  the  plant 
of  the  young  author's  reputation.  But  the 
scandal-mongers,  and  not  M.  About,  were 
put  to  shame.  There  were  certain  portions 
of  the  novel  translated  from  an  Italian  vol- 
ume, containing  authentic  documents  con- 
cerning the  private  affairs  of  a  noble  Roman 
family.  These  were  the  letters  of  Lello, 
which  had  been  denounced  as  unnatural.  It 
was  shown  that  M.  About  had  made  no 
secret  either  of  the  fact  that  he  bad  bor- 
rowed something,  or  of  the  source  whence 
he  had  done  so.  He  had  more  to  do,  how- 
ever, for  in  such  a  case  it  is  insufficient  to 
prove  innocence ;  the  impossibility  of  hav- 
ing  sinned  must  also  be  demonstrated. 
This  can  be  alone  done  by  producing  an- 
other work,  of  which  the  originality  is  indis- 
putable, and  the  merit  as  great  as  that  of 
the  one  which  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  task  is  no  easy  one.  The 
power  of  writing  one  good  book  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  power  of  writing 
others  like  unto  it.  Mr.  Hope  never  wrote 
a  second  Anastasius,  nor  Mr.  Beckford  a 
second  Vathek^  yet  it  would  be  foolish  In 
the  extreme  to  conclude  that  either  gentle- 
man was  on  that  account  incapable  of  hav- 
ing produced  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Greek '  or 
an  » Arabian  Tale.' 

Among  the  efforts  which  M.  About  made 
to  justify  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends, 
and  confound  the  malice  of  his  accusers,  was 
the  production  of  a  comedy,  in  three  acts, 
called  Guillery.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Th^4tre  rran9ai9,  which 
was  in  itself  an  honour,  and  it  was  put  upon 
the  stage  without  delay,  which  was  an  un- 
usual favour.  All  these  things,  of  which 
the  author  might  well  be  proud,  only  served, 
however,  to  render  the  result  the  mpre 
mortifying.  In  spite  of  the  good  acting  of 
the  best  of  French  players,  the  comedy  had 
to  be  withdrawn  after  the  second  perform- 
ance. What  occurred  is  thus  stated  by  M. 
About  in  the  preface  to  it : — '  Guillery  was 
coldly  received  when  first  performed,  and 
warmly  hissed  on  the  second  occasion.' 
He  also  states  that '  its  chief  defect  was  that 
it  displeased.'  This  is  certainly  an  unpar- 
donable fault,  yet  the  superficial  reader  of 
the  piece  has  a  difficulty  in  understanding 


why  the  public  should  have  been  so  exact- 
ing. There  is  nothing  new  in  the  plot  or 
the  situations,  the  interest  being  concentred 
in  the  dialogue,  which  is  spirited  and  point- 
ed. Every  one  can  foretell  what  will  occur 
next,  but  no  one  is  prepared  for  what  the 
personages  will  say.  This  makes  the  play 
very  agreeable  to  peruse :  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, render  it  equally  worthy  of  being 
performed.  But  failure  as  a  playwright  is 
no  proof  of  incapacity  for  writing  at  all ; 
and  M.  About's  hostile  critics,  who  main- 
tained that  because  Ouillery  had  proved  an 
abortion,  therefore  its  author  was  incapable 
of  producing  anything  of  value,  merely  made 
it  evident  that  their  rancour  was  stronger 
than  their  logic. 

Meantime,  he  gave  proof  of  his  versatility 
by  adding  the  part  of  Art-critic  to  that  of 
novelist  and  playwright.  In  France  it  is 
less  common  than  in  England  for  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  no  special  study  to 
devote  themselves  to*  write  about  Art.  The 
French  public  is  less  easily  induced  ihan  the 
English  to  take  upon  trust  the  decisions 
passed  on  pictures  and  statues  by  writers  in 
newspapers.  When  a  Frenchman  tries  to 
hide  his  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  technical 
phrases  embodied  in  sonorous  language,  he 
is  either  mocked  or  despised.  It  does  not 
follow,  then,  that  because  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Art,  M.  About  was  unable  to  say 
anything  which  deserved  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  he  showed  not  only  that  he  was  as 
well  versed  in  the  subject  of  Art  as  the 
majority  of  cultured  Frenchmen,  but  that 
he  could  give  forth  ciiticisms  which  were 
notable  alike  for  their  form  and  purport. 
The  lightness  of  his  touch  resembled  that 
of  Diderot.  The  neatness  of  his  phrases 
recalled  the  manner  of  Voltaire.  In  short, 
he  gave  unmistakable  tokens  that  his  ac- 
complishments were  as  various  as  his  talent 
was  original. 

A  series  of  tales,  entitled  Parisian  Mar- 
riagesy  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1856, 
had  a  success  as  great  as  Tolla^  and  proved 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  either  an  imi- 
tator or  a  plagiary.  Then  appeared  the 
King  of  the  Mountains^  a  romance,  which 
amused  everybody  excepting  the  Greeks.  It 
was  to  Contemporary  Greece  what  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  was  to  the  American  Notes, 
The  hero  of  the  novel  is  a  brigand,  who  is 
represented  as  the  most  potent  man  in 
Greece,  not  because  of  his  daring  and  his 
prowess,  but  because  of  the  good  under- 
standing existing  between  him  and  the  sol- 
diers whose  duty  it  is  to  seize  him,  and 
whose  design  is  to  let  him  rob  and  murder 
without  molestation.  The  inference  is  that 
all  the  Greeks  are  corrupt,  and  deserving  of 
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general  execration.  This  imputation  they 
repelled  as  energetically  as  the  Americans 
did  the  charges  of  knavery  which  Dickens 
indirectly  levelled  against  them.  It  is  easier, 
however,  to  prove  that  the  pictures  of  Dick- 
ens are  90  overcharged  with  colour  as  to  be 
untrue  to  nature,  than  to  remove  the  stigma 
which  M.  About  cast  upon  the  people  and 
government  of  Greece.  Hadji  Stavros, 
the  King  of  the  Mountains,  is  a  perfectly 
civilized  brigand, — a]t6Kether  a  different 
person  from  the  vulgar  freebooter  wba  for- 
merly levied  black-mail  and  lived  like  a 
savage.  He  has  profited  by  civilisation. 
In  place  of  storing  his  we^th  in  a  cave,  like 
the  Forty  Thieves,  he  has  invested  it  in  the 
foreign  funds,  and  keeps  an  account  with  a 
London  banker.  Except  in  their  object, 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  him 
and  Scott's  Rob  Roy  and  Schiller's  Karl 
Moor.  Neither  of  the  latter  would  have 
been  so  astute  as  to  bribe  the  officers  in  the 
army,  so  that  they  might  carefully  avoid 
capturing  him,  and  the  editors  of  newspa- 
per^, so  that  they  might  either  mitigate  his 
atrocities,  or  else  deny  that  he  existed. 
Hence,  even  were  the  character  a  product 
of  M.  About's  brain,  he  is  nevertheless  a 
curious  subject  for  study.  Judging  from 
the  other  personages  in  the  volume,  we 
should  conclude  that  Hadji  Stavros  is  an 
ideal  person.  A  young  German  naturalist 
and  an  English  lady  and  her  daughter  are 
among  the  other  leading  personages,  and 
are  caricatures.  Yet  the  amount  of  truth- 
fulness, or  the  reverse,  in  this  work,  had 
little  to  do  with  its  effectiveness.  As  a 
story,  the  whole  was  fascinating.  It  helped 
to  make  its  author  talked  about  with  favour, 
and  it  caused  him  to  be  eulogized  by  the 
critics  of  his  own  nation. 

His  next  work,  Germainef  was  an  attempt 
to  depict  Parisian  manners.  A  nobleman, 
who  has  lost  everything,  including  honour  ; 
his  daughter,  a  young  girl,  who  sacrifices 
herself  ihat  he  may  regain  his  place  in  so- 
ciety ;  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  is  first  a 
rake  and  afterwards  a  pattern  husband ;  a 
woman,  who  has  been  his  mistress,  and  who 
hesitates  not  to  commit  murder  in  order  to 
compass  her  ends ;  a  medical  man  of  un- 
common skill,  and  who  displays  an  abnega- 
tion seldom  witnessed  even  among  mem-' 
bers  of  his  profession, — these  are  the  per- 
sons whose  doings  and  disputes  constitute 
the  substance  of  this  novel.  The  chief  in- 
terest hinges  on  the  solution  of  a  physio- 
logical problem.  Germaine,  the  heroine,  is 
represented  as  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion. In  order  that  the  plot  may  terminate 
satisfactorily,  she  mast  be  completely  cured. 
This  the  author  brings  about  by  the  agency 


which  is  employed  by  a  rival  for  her  de- 
struction. Iodine  inhalations  combined  with 
drops  of  an  arsenical  solution,  which  are 
furtively  administered  to  her  every  morn- 
ing, are  made  the  means  of  her  recovery. 
The  drawback  is,  that  were  Germaine  so 
hopelessly  ill  as  she  is  represented  in  the 
first  chapter,  her  life  could  not  posf^ibly  be 
prolonged.  Indeed,  M.  About  in  his  desire 
to  produce  a  striking  effect,  followed  a  plan 
of  which  the  result  was  to  excite  incredulity 
rather  than  give  pleasure. 

The  like  seeking  afler  novelty  led  him  to 
write  Maitre  Pierre^  a  novel  of  which  the 
purpose  is  to  inculcate  the  advantages  oi 
reclaiming  waste  lands.  We  can  liken  it  to 
but  one  English  book,  and  that  is  Talpa,  or 
the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm,  They 
differ  in  this :  Talpa  has  no  amorous  epi- 
sodes in  it,  whereas  a  charming  love-story 
gives  life  to  Maitre  Pierre,  It  was  of  set 
purpose  that  the  latter  work  was  so  written 
as  to  be  even  more  practical  than  entertain- 
ing. In  the  dedication,  M.  About  expresses 
his  pleasure  at  having  become  an  author, 
striving  to  do  good  to  his  kind  by  convinc- 
ing the  most  prejudiced  of  the  ease  as  irell 
as  importance  of  turning  many  thousands  of 
acres,  which  engendered  nothing  but  fever 
into  fields  yielding  large  and  most  remunera- 
tive crops.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  the 
LandeSf  a  spot  in  Mid-France  several  miles 
in  extent,  half  morass,  half  desert,  where 
the  inhabitants  walk  on  stilts,  and  where  the 
mirage  is  to  be  witnessed  as  in  Sahara,  and 
where,  not  long  ago,  it  was  customary  to 
hunt  the  wild  bull  and  the  wild  horse.  It 
had  been  shown  that  this  waste  was  capable 
of  cultivation.  How  to  do  so  with  profit  is 
stated  in  this  tale. 

,  Maitre  Pierre  is  the  hero.  Whether  or 
not  he  be  wholly  an  imaginary  personage  is 
of  little  consequence ;  in  any  case  he  is  an 
interesting  character.  Born  in  the  LandeSy 
circumstances  led  him  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  him  less 
unhealthy.  Hardly  any  one  in  his  native 
village  escaped  being  attacked  with  the 
pellagre^  a  dangerous  fever,  which  few 
caught  and  lived.  Being  told  that  drainage 
would  cure  the  evil,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  task,  and,  after  overcoming  the  most 
formidable  obstacles,  succeeded  not  only  in 
freeing  the  soil  from  superfluous  moisture, 
but  in  rendering  it  unprecedented ly  fertile. 
His  greatest  struggles  were  not  with  natural 
difficulties.  He  had  a  harder  fight  to  van- 
quish the  demon  of  routine  than  the  demon 
of  pestilence.  By  his  neighbours  he  was 
hooted  and  impeded.  They  prophesied  his 
ruin,  and  worked  hard  to  bring  it  to  ps^- 
He  was  even  charged  with  impiety,  for  en- 
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deavouring  to  alter  thftt  .which  God  had  or- 
dained. After  his  first  attempt  he  was  nearly 
ruined,  for  the  rains  of  spring  inundated  his 
land,  and  the  summer  heat  scorched  his  youngs 
plants,  so  that  the  soil  which  had  formerly 
borne  a  scanty  herbage,  on  which  goats 
might  browse,  was  now  a  barren  waste. 
His  property  was  nicknamed  'Peter's  Folly.' 
When  he  the  roost  required  substantial  aid, 
he  merely  obtained  ineffectual  consolation 
in  the  shape  of  good  advice.  An  old  shep- 
herd, who  had  acted  as  his  guardian,  took 
advantage  of  his  failure  to  lecture  him  in 
this  wi^e:  *You  see  the  effects  of  youth, 
Thinking  yourself  wiser  than  your  fore 
fathers,  you  try  to  improve  what  God  has 
made,  and  you  lose  an  income  of  twenty- 
five  pounds.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  this  mis- 
fortune should  have  befallen  you,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  country  will  profit  by 
your  example.'  However,  his  perseverance 
bore  its  merited  fruit.  .  He  gained  wealth, 
and  taught  others  how  to  do  likewise.  When 
success  had  been  achieved,  he  was  held  in 
honour ;  but  was  not  credited  with  the  en- 
tire victory.  The  kind  advisers  who  had 
reproached  him  with  folly,  now  came  for- 
ward and  claimed  the  chief  share  in  the 
work. 

Marniette,  the  heroine,  is  a  slightly- 
sketched  but  pleasing  figure.  Lefb  an  or* 
phan  when  still  an  infant,  she  was  adopted 
by  Maltre  Pierre,  himself  a  young  man. 
She  lived  with  him,  and  aided  him  most 
materially.  As  soon  as  her  guardian  be- 
came a  rich  man,  many  suitors  contended 
for  the  hand  of  his  ward.  She  rejects  them 
all,  because  she  really  prefers  him.  The 
result  may  be  guessed. 

Although  the  love-story  is  prettily  told, 
it  does  not  tend  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
this  novel.  Its  claim  to  notice  rests  on  the 
large  number  of  facts  which  may  be  learned 
from  perusing  it,  without  the  reader  being 
wearied  with  them.  There  is  about  the 
book  the  charm  which  consists  in  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  commonplace'  things  are 
placed  in  a  new  aspect.  The  under-current 
of  the  plot  is  fully  as  attractive  as  the  lead- 
ing incidents.  How  the  peasants  treat 
their  benefactors  and  manage  their  own 
affairs,  are  brought  into  prominent  notice. 
One  or  two  scenes,  in  which  the  mayor  and 
other  functionaries  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous, while  discharging  their  usual  functions 
with  the  traditionary  formalities,  are  capi- 
tal specimens  of  dear  and  truthful  delinea- 
tion. However,  the  conduct  of  the  peas- 
ants, among  whom  the  Emperor  can  alone 
breathe  freely,  is  more  frequently  repre- 
hensible than  ludicrous.  As  M.  About 
puts  it:  give  them  five  francs,  and  they 


will  accuse  you  of  robbing  them  should  you 
ask  for  half  a  franc  in  return.  The  old 
shepherd  is  made  to  act  thus  on  a  large 
scale.  He  had  become  mayor  of  Bulos, 
and,  thanks  to  Mattre  Pierre,  had  enriched 
himself  exceedingly.  As  soon  as  he  found 
that  Maltre  Pierre  was  striving  to  confer 
upon  others  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  the  denizens  of  his  native  place,  the 
mayor  exerted  himself  to  drive  Maltre 
Pierre  away.  In  this  he  waa  seconded  by 
all  those  who,  like. him,  had  good  cause  to 
be  grateful  to  the  man  they  used  to  despise. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  Maltre  Pierre 
prove  that  the  projected  improvements 
would  raise  the  value  of  their  own  proper- 
ty, as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  than 
he  was  entreated  to  remain,  in  those  flat- 
tering words  which  fall  so  naturally  from 
the  lips  of  the  base  by  birth  and  the  en- 
vious by  habit.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
the  Landes  will  find  their  curiosity  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  this  novel.  Those  who 
have  traversed  them  ^viIl  lament  that  the 
practical  suggestions  of  the  novelist  should 
have  had  so  little  influence  as  yet,  and  that 
so  many  acres  of  land  which  might  be  made 
to  yield  golden  grain  are  still  thickly  cov- 
ered with  stunted  trees  and  worthless  herb- 
age. 

Each  successive  work  gave  M.  About  a 
more  prominent  place  in  public  estimation. 
Passing  over  some  which  do  not  merit  spe- 
cial mention,  we  come  to  that  which,  even 
had  it  not  been  produced  by  an  author  of 
repute,  would  have  excited  universal  atten- 
tion. While  residing  at  Rome  in  1858,  he 
contributed  to  the  Monitmir  letters  giving 
his  impressions  of  the  Holy  City  and  its 
devout  rulers.  Several  omissions  and  modi- 
fications were  made  by  the  editor  prior  to 
the  publication  of  these  letters,  yet  they 
were  considered  offensive  by  the  Papal 
government,  and,  at  its  instance,  were  sus- 
pended. Returning  home,  the  author  oc- 
cupied himself  during  a  year  in  digesting 
his  opinions,  until  they  formed  a  volume, 
which  appeared  with  the  title  of  The  Roman 
Question.  It  was  read  everywhere,  de-. 
nounced  by  all  good  Catholics,  applauded 
by  all  good  Protestants,  and  admired  by 
not  a  few  who,  utterly  devoid  of  fanaticism, 
regarded  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
as  both  an  anomaly  and  a  curse.  It  was 
answered  in  the  usifal  style:  the  truth  of 
all  material  statements  being  boldly  ques- 
tioned, while  it  was  proved  that  on  some 
trivial  matters  of  detail  the  writer  had 
blundered.  The  partisans  of  the  Pope  had 
the  satisfaction  of  demonstrating  that  a 
man  whom  M.  About  styled  a  prince  was 
only  a  duke ;  that  another  had  ceased  to 
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discharge  the  functions  attributed  to  him ; 
and  that  a  duke,,  instead  of  murdering  his 
servant,  had  only  killed  him  owing  to  an 
accident  which,  unfortunately,  it  was  im- 
possible to  .explain.  On  the  strength  of 
these  facts,  it  was  concluded  that  tlie  book 
was  wholly  untrustworthy,  and  that  its 
author  merited  general  opprobrium.  The 
justice  of  this  decision  we  shall  not  dispute 
now.  Besides,  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  com- 
bat conclusions  which  are  as  illogical  as 
they  are  absurd. 

To  the  main  portion  of  the  book  no  reply 
was  possible,  for  it  consists  of  admitted 
facts,  arranged  with  much  adroitness  in  or- 
der to  fortify  the  author's  theories.  He 
argued,  for  instance,  that  the  temporal 
should  be  severed  from  the  spiritual  power, 
on  the  ground  that  the  two  cannot  be  simul- 
taneously exercised  without  giving  occasion 
for  scandal  and  contradictions.  Barely 
stated,  the  'question  would  not  exasperate 
any  one  who  was  on  the  Pope's  side ;  but, 
when  put  as  it  was  in  this  book,  it  made  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  laugh,  and  its  adhe- 
rents gnash  their  teeth  with  rage.  M.  About, 
contending  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
powers,  asked,  *Is  it  not  deplorable  that 
sheriff  officers  should  seize  goods  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope ;  that  judges  should  sentence 
an  assassin  in  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  ;  that  the  executioner  should  cut  off 
heads  in  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ?'  He  further  considered  the  two 
words  *  Pontifical  Lottery,'  as  conveying  a 
scandalous  idea  from  their  very  {association. 
He  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Pope  forbids 
his  subjects  to  take  tickets  in  foreign  lotter- 
ies under  penalty  of  excommunication,  he 
receives  without  a  blush  a  report  to  the  ef- 
fect that  '  the  lottery'  has  been  profitable, 
in  other  words,  that  his  subjects  are  making 
progress  in  vice.  He  was  at  great  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Govern- 
ment was  the  cause  of  half  the  evils  which 
afHict  the  Papal  States.  In  answer  to  the 
assertion  that  the  people  was  incapable  of 
self-government,  being  at  once  indolent  and 
effeminate,  he  cited  what  Italians  had  done  in 
the  past,  and  maintained  that  they  could  do 
the  like  again  were  they  left  to  themselves. 
He  asked  a  venerable  ecclesiastic  why  it  was 
that  the  farther  any  one  journeyed  from 
Home  the  more  perfect  was  the  system  of 
cultivation,  and  why  should  the  environs  of 
Rome  be  little  better  than  a  desert?  The 
answer  was  :  ^  The  land  is  not  uncultivated, 
and  if  it  be  so  the  fault  lies  with  the  Pope's 
subjects.  They  are  naturally  lazy,  although 
21,415  monks  preach  to  them  the  duty  of 
labour.'  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
searching  or  sparkling  than  the  analysis  by 


which  M.  About  proved  the  inherent  vicses 
of  the  Papal  system  of  government.  Figures 
he  made  great  use  of,  and  always  with  ef- 
fect. Thus,  having  to  show  that  the  Pope's 
subjects  were  energetic  men  though  bad 
farmers,  he  cites  from  ofHcial  statistics  that 
in  1853,  the  Roman  Courts  of  Law  had 
furnished  609  offences  against  propertv,  and 
1344  against  the  person ;  whereas  in  France 
the  proportions  were  reversed,  3719  persons 
being  accused  of  robbery,  and  1921  of  per- 
sonal violence.  This  does  not  prove  much, 
yet  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  append- 
ing the  remark,  that  the  French  are,  admit- 
ted to  be  people  of  energy,  while  the  Ro- 
mans are  alleged  to  be  devoid  of  it'.  The 
indirect  satire  is  as  well  employed  in  this  as 
in  the  former  case  of  so  many  thousands  of 
monks  exerting  themselves  to  denounce 
idleness. 

The  most  noteworthy  chapters  are  those 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  Pope  and 
Cardinal  Antonelli.  In  the  former,  Pius 
the  Ninth  is  portrayed  with  a  tenderness 
which  almost  excites  our  admiration.  All 
his  personal  qualities  are  brought  into  full 
relief;  his  defects  are  attributed  to  his 
training  and  his  position.  His  sincerest 
friend  could  not  desire  a  more  ample  yet 
balanced  eulogium  than  that  here  penned. 
Tiirn  the  page,  however,  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  tints  in  the  picture  of  the  Pope  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  employed  to  heighten. the 
effect  of  those  in  the  picture  of  his  chief 
minister.  Now,  all  the  details  which  M. 
About  gives  of  the  life  of  Cardinal  Antonelli 
may  be  strictly  true,  while  the  impression 
left  by  the  portrait  will  be  wholly  mislead- 
ing. A  degree  of  personal  antipathy  is  ap- 
parent throughout.  The  man  seems  to  be 
as  obnoxious  as  the  crafty  minister.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  invectives  launched  by 
Junius  against  George  in.  and  by  Burke 
against  the  Jacobins.  In  a  literary  sense, 
this  performance  is  superior  to  any  similar 
one  by  an  English  writer,  and  is  almost  on 
a  par  with  'the  exquisite  satires  of  Pascal 
and  Paul  Louis  Courier.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  an  admirable  example  of  how  to  make,  in 
few  but  significant  words,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  disparaging  statements.  '  Cardinal 
Antonelli's  tastes  are  simple  :  a  robe  of  red 
silk,  unlimited  power,  an  enormous  fortune, 
a  European  reputation,  and  every  pleasure 
in  which  man  can  indulge ;  these  trifles  are 
sufficient  for  him.' 

What  rendered  this  book  so  effective  is 
also  its  chief  drawback.  It  wearies  us  to 
listen  to  the  same  idea  repeated  in  high- 
flown  language  even  by  the  greatest  master 
of  oratory.  We  soon  long  for  relief  in  the 
shape  of  variety.    On  closing  this  volume 
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we  fe^  convinced  that  M.  About  is  very 
clever,  but  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  utter 
rottenness  of  the  Papacy.  From  his  point 
of  view,  we  see  everything  in  the  blackest 
colours.  Negations,  however,  are  never 
pleasing,  and  are  seldom  trustworthy.  We 
are  disposed  to  ask  for  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  to  step  forth  and  plead  his  cause, 
feeling  certain  that  the  uncompromising  op- 
ponents of  the  Papacy  cannot  be  right  in 
every  particular,  however  right  they  may 
be  in  the  main.  In  short,  ]!^.  About  fills 
the  part  of  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
who  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
get  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner.  Any  one 
discharging  that  office  has  the  power  of 
making  out  a  good  case  for  himself,  because 
it  is  not  his  business  to  find  excuses  for  the 
charges  which  he  makes.  Unfortunately  the 
accused,  in  this  case,  is  without  a  defender 
who  can  devise  a  better  answer,  than  de- 
nials which  cannot  be  substantiated,  and 
counter  abuse  which  simply  proves  that  the 
supjJorters  of  the  Popedom  are  devoid  of 
taste,  and  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  opprobious  epithets.  Although  several 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  book  first 
appeared,  yet  the  Gazette  of  Borne  still  re- 
peats at  short  intervals  that  M.  About  is  a 
scoundrel.  He  was  prepared  for  this  result. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  he  says  that  a  friend  ad- 
vised him  to  refrain  from  adding  one  to  the 
host  of  pamphlets  which,  since  Luther's 
days,  have  been  launched  against  the  Pa- 
pacy. If  he  wished  to  take  a  new  line,  let 
him  praise  and  approve  of  everything,  even 
the  things  which  were  admitted  to  be  objec- 
tionable ;  by  doing  this  he  might  rest  satis- 
fied with  acquiring  glory,  and  perhaps  profit, 
while  taking  the  opposite  course  would  in- 
sure to  him  the  eternal  hate  of  the  paternal 
government  of  the  Pope  and  its  partisans. 
In  rejecting  this  advice  he  showed  his  wis- 
dom. By  writing  his  book  on  the  '  Roman 
Question,'  he  made  himself  known  to  thou- 
sands who  had  never  heard  of  his  novels, 
and  detested  only  by  those  whom  he  de- 
spised. 

Thus,  four  years  afler  appearing  before 
the  public  as  an  author,  he  had  incur- 
red the  enmity  of  all  patriotic  Greeks 
and  prejudiced  Roman  Catholics.  Com- 
mon though  it  be  for  authors  to  complain 
of  their  enemies,  yet  many  would  have 
much  more  reason  for  grumbling  were  all 
the  world  their  partisans.  The  most  sin- 
cere literary  friend  soon  gets  tired  of  re- 
peating truisms,  and,  when  he  finds  himself 
condemned  to  sing  in  chorus,  he  holds  his 
tongue.  But,"  when  the  part  of  a  friend 
consists  in  repelling  aspersions  as  well  as 
upholding  merits,  then    it  is    filled   with 


heartiness,  because  it  gives  occasion  for 
display.  As  each  new  work  by  M.  About 
was  made  the  pretext  for  personal  attacks, 
he  had  good  reasoti  to  be  grateful.  His 
supporters  showed  themselves  all  the  more 
in  earnest,  seeing  that  his  enemies  were  so 
entirely  in  the  wrong.  The  contending 
factions  bad  a  fresh  opportunity  for  buck- 
ling on  their  armour  and  sounding  to  com- 
bat when  the  work  on  Contemporary  Rome 
appeared.  This  did  not  contain  so  much 
matter  for  controversy  as  the  former  work 
on  Rome,  or  the  one  with  a  correpponding 
title  on  Greece.  It  was  filled  with  ob- 
servations made  during  a  sojourn  of  six 
months  at  Rome,  and  the  reader  felt  disap- 
pointed with  the  book  on  account  of  its 
fragmentary  character.  The  short  anec- 
dotes and  remarks  which  compose  it  are 
amusing  and  excellently  put;  but  they  are 
wearisome  to  read  in  succession.  Nothing 
is  more  fatiguing  than  a  book  of  jests  or 
choice  thoughts. 

During  this  period  he  contributed  articles 
to  the  Opinion  Nationals^  a  newspaper 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  present  Prince  Napoleon.  In  these 
articles  political  and  social  topics  were  dis- 
cussed with  plenty  of  wit  and  not  a  little 
discretion.  Like  all  those  who  both  see 
faults  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
France,  and  have  remedies  to  propose,  he  had 
to  display  much  tact  so  as  to  escape  punish- 
ment. Thus,  when  exposing  an  abuse  and 
giving  advice,  M.  About  tried  to  soften  by 
compliments  the  harshness  of  his  words. 
The  editor  frequently  struck  out  the  un- 
pleasant truths  and  let  the  flattery  remain. 
Hence,  the  writer  was  regarded  by  many 
as  an  upholder  of  a  Government,  which, 
though  he  did  not  desire  to  subvert,  yet  he 
was  most  anxious  to  improve.  When  he 
republished  these  articles  he  made  this  com- 
plaint in  the  preface,  and  thereby  rid  him- 
self of  the  imputation  of  being  a  devoted 
Imperialist  and  an  enemy  of  amelioration. 
Still,  the  charge  having  been  made,  it  was 
believed  in  the  teeth  of  his  protests, 
and  fomented  a  public  demonstration,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  play  by  him  being  per- 
formed at  the  Odeon. 

Gaetana  was  the  name  of  this  drama. 
It  was  not  the  only  piece  he  had  written 
for  the  stage  since  the  failure  of  Guilkry^ 
for  a  vaudeville  called  Risette  bad  been 
represented  with  success  at  the  Gy mnase. 
Having  offered  his  drama  to  the  committee 
of  the  Frangais,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  it  accepted  by  that  critical  tribunal. 
However,  the  delay  in  putting  it  upon  the 
stage  was  so  great  that  the  author,  growing 
weary,  withdrew  the  play,  and  offered  it  to 
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the  manager  of  tbe  Odeon  who  arranged 
to  have  it  performed  without  unnecessary 
loss  of  time.  No  English  theatre  corre- 
sponds either  to  the  Fran9ais  or  the  Od^on, 
Dor  is  any  theatre  in  England  filled  with 
an  audience  exclusively  drawn  from  the 
educated  middle  class,  like  that  which  fre- 
quents the  former,  or  so  entirely  composed 
of  students,  like  that  which  fills  the  latter. 
But,  though  we  cannot  cite  exact  parallels 
to  these  cases,  we  may  render  the  matter 
clear  enough  by  stating  that  in  France,  as 
in  England,  an  audience  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  age  or  class  is  necessarily 
a  prejudiced  as  well  as  a  peculiar  one. 
Youths  devoid  alike  of  sense  and  experience, 
naturally  approve  or  disapprove  of  senti- 
ments and  scenes  for  less  cogent  reasons 
than  those  which  actuate  staid  persons  who 
have  lived  some  years  in  the  world,  and 
have  learned  some  of  the  lessons  which 
time  alone  can  teach.  Now,  the  students 
before  whom  Gdetana  was  played  for  the 
first  time  on  the  second  of  January  1862, 
were  concerned  about  one  thing  only,  and 
that  was  to  prevent  a  word  of  the  play 
being  heard.  The  majority  considered  M. 
About  to  be  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Imperial  dynasty ;  all  knew  him  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy ; 
and  the  mass  felt  assured  that  in  affronting 
him  they  were  either  showing  their  detesta- 
tion of  the  Empire  or  their  sjnnpathy  with 
the  Pope.  He  was  so  little  in  fevour  with 
the  Government,  that  the  latter  made  no 
effort  to  suppress  the  tumult  by  irresistible 
arguments  embodied  in  policemen.  The 
piece  was  played  almost  in  dumb-show  for 
four  nights;  it  was  theti  withdrawn  with- 
out having  had  a  hearing. 

When  tbe  drama  was  published,  the  de- 
mand was  unprecedented.  Five  editions 
were  soon  disposed  of.  This  popularity 
was  partly  owing  to  the  preface  which  M. 
About  affixed  to  it.  In  this  preface,  be 
justly  complains  of  the  unfairness  of  styling 
his  piece  bad  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  received,  and  bewails  his  mis- 
fortune in  having  been  so  foolishly  independ- 
ent as  to  make  enemies  among  all  parties, 
owing  to  his  having  refused  to  flatter  any 
one  section  or  disguise  any  of  his  thoughts. 
The  play  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
hundreds  which  the  Parisians  have  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  tone  of  it  would  not 
shock  the  sternest  Puritan.  The  style  would 
please  the  most  fastidious  critic.  In  short, 
when  perusing  it  the  reader  marvels  as 
greatly  that  Gaetana  should  have  given  rise 
to  a  turbulent  opposition,  and  have  nearly 
cost  the  author  his  life,  as  he  does  when  as- 
sured that  the  first  representations  of  Victor 


Hugo's  Hernani  were  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  revolution,  and  convulsed  France 
during  several  months  from  one  end  to  tbe 
other. 

While  the  actors  and   the  public  were 
busied  with  Gaetana,  M.  About  was  pub- 
lishing three  tales,  of  a  kind  entirely  new. 
Their  titles  are  UTie  Man  with  ike  Broken 
JS'ar,  The  Attorney's  Nose^  and  The  Case  of 
M,  Guerin,    The  contents  are  as  curious  as 
the  titles.     In  the  first,  a  man  is  resuscitated 
after  having  l)|een  supposed  to  be  dead  during 
forty-six  years ;  in  the  second,  an  attorney 
having  lost  his  nose  in  a  duel  has  a  new  one 
fashioned  out  of  tbe  arm  of  a  poor  man ; 
the  third  is  even  more  extraordinary,  seeing 
that  at  the  crisis  the  hero  tells  bis  son  he  is 
his  mother !     Now,  in  none  of  them  is  the 
author  indulging  in  fantastical  visions,  like 
the  flying  people  of  Peter  Wilkins,  or  the 
celestial  creatures  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
Each  work  is  far  removed  from  being  wholly 
a  satire,  like  the  works  of  Swift,  or  merely 
inculcating  a  moral  lesson,  like  that  tabght 
in  Bohinson  Crusoe,    A  doubtful,  yet  pos- 
sible hypothesis,  is  the  basis  on  which  each 
superstructure  is  reared.     For  instance,  in 
The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear,  it  is  argued 
that,  as  it  is  possible  to  revive  the  functions 
of  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  the  same  result  being  achieved  in 
the  case  of  the  higher  animals  were  the  same 
methods  pursued.    An  eel  may  be  dried  or 
frozen,  and  then  restored  to  life  by  im- 
mersion in  water  or  exposure  to  heat.    M. 
About  imagines  a  man  dried  in  such  a  way 
that  life  is  suspended  only,*and  that  after 
the  application  of  moisture  the  vital  func- 
tions resume  their  action.     His  reasoning 
is  of  this  kind :  suppose  a  clock  be  wound 
up,  it  will  go  till  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
time,  unless  any  portion  of  the  mechanism 
be  broken.     Yet  with  every  wheel   and 
spring  in  perfect  order,  the  motion  will 
cease  unless  the  excess  of  friction  be  over- 
come by  a  due  quantity  of  oil.    Take  from 
each  wheel  and  pivot  tbe  lubricating  sub- 
stance and  the  clock  will  stop ;  replace  tbe 
oil  and  the  wheels  will  move.     In  like  man- 
ner, living  beings  survive  so  long  as  their 
parts  are  uninjured  and  are  properly  oiled. 
To  them,  water  does  what  oil  does  to  the 
mechanism  of  a  clock:  it  overcomes  fric- 
tion.    Four-fiflhs  of  a  man  are  fluid :  with- 
draw this  without  injuring  any  part  of  his 
system  and  life  is  temporarily  suspended ; 
dip  him  in  water  and  his  functions  revive. 
Now,  there  is  enough  of  plausibility  in  this 
to  prevent  our  treating  it  as  sheer  folly. 
Hence  the  reader,  instead  of  laughing  at  the 
silliness  of  the  persons  in  tbe  novel  who  ac 
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cept  conclusions  which  are  probably  the 
author's  own,  is  sensible  of  the  tact  and 
cleverness  with  which  an  appearance  of 
yerisimilitude  is  given  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant proceedings. 

Although  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  ex- 
pended on  the  scientific  part  of  the  tale,  yet 
the  greatest  skill  is  displayed  in  depicting 
the  circumstances  which  attend,  and  the 
consequences  which  follow  the  restoration 
to  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  a  trance 
for  forty-five  years.  A  Colonel  Fougas, 
whom  the  Russians  had  taken  prisoner  in 
IS  16,  and  on  whom  Dr.  Meiser,  a  German 
professor,  had  experimented  when  all  but 
frozen  to  death,  was  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  resuscitation  by  the  gentleman  into  whose 
possession  the  colonePs  body  had  come.  A 
portion  of  his  ear  having  been  broken  off  by 
accident,  it  was  subjected  to  a  microscopical 
examination,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  part 
of  a  man  in  whom  the  vital  functions  were 
suspended  but  not  destroyed.  It  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  his  resuscitation,  and 
several  men  of  science  came  from  Paris  to 
Fontainebleau  in  order  to  make  it.  An  un- 
expected obstacle  nearly  hindered  the  under- 
taking. It  is  of  a  kind  which  we  should  not 
have  anticipated,  but  which  is  most  natural 
in  France,  and  it  gives  M.  About  the  op- 
portunity for  showing,  with  the  indirect 
sarcasm  of  which  he  is  a  master,  the  foolish 
sel  f  i  m  portance  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
A  commissary  of  police  waited  upon  L6on 
Renault,  who  had  brought  the  colonel's  body 
from  Germany,  and  asked  for  a  private  in- 
terview. As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the 
public  functionary  said : — 

*  "Sir,  I  am  conscious  of  the  respect  due  to 
a  man  of  your  character  and  in  your  position, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to  take 
amiss  a  course  of  procedure  which  a  sentiment 
of  duty  causes  me  to  follow." 

*  Leon  opened  his  eyes  widely  while  waiting 
for  the  continuation  of  this  harangue. 

* "  You  must  know,  sir,"  the  functionary 
continued,  ^Hhat  I  allude  to  the  Burial  Act 
Its  teraas  are  precise,  and  provides  for  no  ex- 
ceptions. The  authorities  might  close  their 
eyes,  but  the  noise  created,  moreover  the  rank 
of  the  deceased,  putting  aside  the  religious 
questions,  compels  them  to  act — in  concert 
with  you,  of  course^—" 

*  Leon  was  more  and  more  puzzled.  In  the 
end,  it  was  explained  to  him,  in  red-tape  style, 
that  he  must  order  the  body  of  Colonel  Fougas 
to  be  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  town. 

*  "But,"  replied  he,  "if  you  have  been  told 
about  Colonel  Fougas,  you  must  also  have 
learnt  that  we  do  not  consider  him  to  be  dead." 

*  *  *Sir,"  answered  the  functionary  with  a  mean- 
ing smile,  "  opinions  arc  firee.  But  the  coro- 
ner,* who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 


deceased,  has  reported  to  us  that  the  inter- 
ment must  take  place  at  once." 

' "  Nevertheless,  sir,  if  Colonel  Fougas  be 
dead,  we  hope  to  restore  him  to  life  again." 

*  "  We  have  heard  that  already,  sir,  but,  for 
my  part,  I  hesitate  to  believe  it." 

* "  You  will  believe  when  you  shall  have 
seen  it,  and,  sir,  I  trust  you  will  not  have  long 
to  wait" 

*  "  But  then,  sir,  have  the  formalities  been 
gone  through  ?" 

'"With  whom?" 

'  "  I  know  not,  sir,  but  I  presume  that,  prior 
to  undertaking  such  a  task,  you  have  obtained 
permission." 

*" From  whom?" 

*  "However,  sir,  you  admit  that  the  resur- 
rection of  a  man  is  an  extraordinary  event 
As  for  me,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it 
mooted.  Now,  the  duty  of  a  police  rightly  or- 
ganized, is  to  hinder  any  extraordinary  thing 
from  taking  place  in  the  country." 

'  "  Look  here,  sur,  if  I  told  you  that  the  man 
is  ndt  dead,  that  I  have  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  placing  him  on  his  legs  before  three  days 
are  over ;  that  your  doctor,  in  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  this,  has  made  a  mistake,  could  you 
take  the  responsibility  of  interring  the  colo- 
nel ?" 

*  "Certainly  not  God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  responsible  for  anything  1  But  yet,  sir,  in 
ordering  the  burial  of  Colonel  Fougas,  I  shall 
be  doing  my  duty  and  observmg  the  law.  For, 
indeed,  by  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  resus- 
citate a  man  ?  In  what  country  is  it  custom- 
ary to  do  so  ?  Which  is  the  section  of  the  Act 
authorizing  you  to  resuscitate  people  ?" 

' "  Are  you  acquainted  with  an  Act  which 
prohibits  it  ?  Now,  whatever  is  not  forbidden 
is  legal" 

' "  It  may  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  magistrate. 
But  the  police  must  prevent,  must  eschew  dis- 
order. Now  a  resurrection,  sir,  is  an  occur- 
rence so  unusual  as  to  amount  to  a  real  breach 
of  the  peace." 

*  "  You  will  grant,  at  least,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cusable breach  ?" 

'  "  No  breach  is  excusable.  Besides,  the  de- 
ceased is  not  an  ordinary  person.  If  the  man 
in  question  .werel  a  vagabond,  starying  and 
homeless,  we  might  act  with  tolerance.  But 
he  is  a  soldier,  an  officer  of  rank,  and  wearing 
medals,  a  man  holding  high  position  in  the 
army — the  army,  sir,  you  must  not  meddle 
with  the  army." 

* "  But,  sir,  I  meddle  with  the  army  as  a 
surgeon  who  binds  up  its  wounds.  I  wish  to 
restore  a  colonel  to  the  army.  And  it  is  you 
who,  out  of  routine,  would  deprive  it  of  a 
colonel." 

' "  I  beseech  of  you,  sir,  do  not  get  so  ex- 
cited, and  do  not  speak  so  loud ;  we  might  be 
overheard.  Believe  that  I  would  go  halves 
with  you  in  whatever  you  might  undertake  on 
behalf  of  the  fine  and  noble  army  of  my  coun- 
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and  uncharitable  way,  he  acted  like  a  good 
Christian.  To  the  letters  of  his  niece  he 
made  no  reply,  but  he  ordered  masses  to  be 
said  for  her  lost  soul.  As  for  her  husband, 
M.  Fafiaux  considered  him  unworthy  of 
attention,  and  disbelieved  in  his  having  a 
soul  to  be  saved.  Towards  the  proprietors 
of  the  Grande-Balme  he  was  equally  unac- 
commodating at  first,  but  he  afterwards 
proved  more  generous.  He  offered  to  pay 
them  a  certain  sum  yearly,  and  discharge 
all  their  liabilities,  on  condition  that  they 
handed  over  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
estate  to  certain  friends  of  his  own,  who 
proposed  to  convert  the  castle  into  a  mon- 
astery. As  Lambert  and  his  mother  had 
no  option  between  assenting  to  these  terms 
and  meeting  ruin  face  to  face,  they  agreed 
to  his  proposition. 

Meantime,  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Mably  were  enjoying  their  new  fortunes. 
The  former  had  profited  by  experience ; 
the  latter  showed  that  her  conventual  edu- 
cation did  not  disqualify  her  for  shining  in 
society.  For  a  time  she  was  the  reigning 
beauty  and  the  arbiter  of  fashion  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen paid  court  to  her,  the  ladies  copied 
her  apparel.  She  was  once  tempted  to  for- 
get her  marriage-vows,  but  she  had  an  easy 
triumph,  because  her  mind  was  unsullied, 
and  her  love  for  her  husband  intense.  He 
repaid  her  in  kind,  having  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  excepting  the  unsatisfied  desire 
for  a  child.  So  long  as  she  took  a  leading 
part  in  fashionable  dissipation,  she  had  little 
time  for  attending  to  her  religious  duties. 
Not  that  she  wholly  neglected  them,  but 
she  ceased  to  hear  mass  daily,  and  to  keep 
all  the  fasts  enjoined  by  the  Church ;  in 
other  words,  she  did  the  minimum  of  what 
was  necessary.  This  came  to  her  uncle's 
knowledge;  whereupon  'he  visited  Paris, 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Countess 
and  her  husband.  He  found  his  niece  sated 
M'ith  her  mode  of  life,  and  ready  to  do  his 
bidding,  as  much  out  of  curiosity  as  for  any 
other  reason.  Introduced  by  him  among 
the  straitest  sect  of  the  faithful,  she  soon 
became  as  earnest  as  she  had  been  lax  in 
her  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  a  charitable  society, 
which  fed  and  clothed  the  hungry  and  naked, 
provided  they  were  assiduous  in  attending 
the  Church-services  and  confessing  at  the 
appointed  times,  the  Countess  of  Mably  felt 
her  own  importance  even  more  sensibly 
than  when  gentlemen  contended  for  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  her,  and  every  eye 
followed  her  movements.     By  virtue  of  an 
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arrangement  which  suited  the  requirements 
of  fashionable  and  wealthy  penitents  like 
her,  she  was  not  obliged  to  seclude  herself 
entirely  from  the  world.  She  wished  to 
do  so,  but  her  spiritual  director.  Father 
Gaumiche,  expressly  ordered  her  to  go  now 
and  then  to  the  theatre  and  the  opera.  M. 
About  tells  us  that  the  good  "  fathers  of 
St.  Christopher  Street  prescribe  the  theatre 
and  balls  to  their  penitents,  merely  requir- 
ing that  they  do  not  enjoy  themselves,  or 
if  they  do,  make  an  offering  of  their  pleas- 
ure to  God." 

Among  her  acquaintances  the  Countess 
nunjbered  Elian e,  the  second  wife  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lanrose,  and  Yolande,  wife  of 
Count  Adh^mar,  the  son  of  that  Marquis. 
Eliane  was  another  of  the  band  of  devout 
spirits.  Domestic  disappointments  bad 
driven  her  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to 
good  works.  Her  happiness  consisted  in 
distributing,  with  lavish  hand,  alms  and 
tracts  and  advice  to  the  poor.  The  Countess 
of  Lanrose  became  personally  associated 
with  the  Countess  of  Mably,  owing  to  the 
discovery  that  the  societies  over  which  each 
presided  had  been  giving  relief  to  the  same 
persons.  It  was  resolved,  in  order  to  ren- 
der such  treachery  impossible,  that  the  two 
societies  should  visit  in  turn  the  families 
that  demanded  their  succour.  With  Yo- 
lande Countess  of  Adh6mar  the  bond  of 
union  was  much  closer.  They  did  not  be- 
long to  the  same  set ;  indeed,  Yolande  was 
as  worldly  as  Valentine  was  devoted  to  the 
Church.  Their  intimacy  came  about  through 
the  service  rendered  by  the  husband  of  the 
former  to  that  of  the  latter.  Count  Adhe- 
mar,  the  husband  of  Yolande,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  of  speculators.  Whatever  com- 
pany he  joined,  it  succeeded.  Whatever 
shares  he  bought,  they  rose.  Without  for- 
mally embracing  the  occupation  of  a  banker 
or  broker,  he  really  combined  in  his  person 
the  parts  of  all  the  Rothschilds.  The  Count- 
ess of  Mably  having  once  lamented  ber 
inability  to  make  a  purchase,  the  Countess 
of  Adh^mar  told  her  that  if  the  Count  of 
Mably  intrusted  his  money  to  her  husband, 
he  would  obtain  a  largely  increased  income. 
A  special  opportunity  occurred  for  investing 
money  to  advantage.  Count  Adhemar  bad 
acquired  possession  of  a  gold-yielding  terri- 
tory in  Africa,  called  the  Humb6, from  which 
the  most  enormous  profits  were  anticipated. 
In  order  to  work  this  property  a  company 
was  formed,  in  which  Count  Mably  invested 
a  large  siun,  and  from  which  he  and  the 
other  shareholders  received  fabulous  returns. 

Wearied  at  last  of  being  charitable,  Va- 
lentine gradually  became  a  woman  of  fashion 
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again.  Not  only  did  she  return  to  her  old 
associates,  but  she  formed  the  plan  of  leav- 
ing Paris  for  Gary  ill  e,  a  sea-bathing  place, 
in  the  company  of  Countess  Adhemar,  and 
without  her  husband.  When  at  Cnrville, 
she  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  Admired 
and  courted,  she  was  in  greater  danger  of 
backsliding  than  at  any  former  time.  Her 
husband,  who  had  remained  in  Paris,  had 
several  opportunities  of  meeting  Eliane,  who 
had  once  rejected  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and 
who  now  pushed  her  fanaticism  so  far  as  to 
attempt  his  conversion.  His  opinions  were 
much  freer  than  his  conduct.  She  thought 
it  a  noble  triumph  to  restore  to  the  true  fold 
a  strayed  sheep.  But  the  result,  though 
satisfactory  in  one  respect,  was  different  in 
another  from  that  anticipated  by  her.  The 
Count  of  Mably  found  great  pleasure  in 
taking  counsel  fcom  so  agreeable  a  teacher. 
He  began  to  enjoy  the^lessons  more  for  the 
sake  of  their  uttei^r  than  their  own.  Thus 
it  happened  that  while  the  wife  was  enjoying 
her  holidays  and  receiving  declarations  of 
love  at  Carville,  the  husband  was  falling  in 
love  for  the  second  time  with  the  Countess 
of  Lanrose, 

The  third  volume,  having  for  sub-title  The 
Marquis  of  Lanrose,  begins  with  a  detailed 
history  of  the  parentage  and  fortunes  of 
Eliane.  Bom  in  a  village,  the  child  of  pea- 
sants, circumstances  h^  occurred  wnich 
caused  a  Spanish  lady  of  rank  first  to  be- 
come interested  in  her  wel&re,  and  after- 
wards to  treat  her  as  a  mother.  Her  beauty 
made  her  more  admired  than  sought  afler 
by  lovers  who  preferred  to  espouse  a  large 
dowry  rather  than  mere  good  looks.  Among 
them  the  young  Count  of  Mably  was  alone 
so  fascinated  by  her  charms  as  to  offer,  in 
return,  his  hand  and  title.  He  had  squan- 
dered the  greater  portion  of  his  fortune,  yet 
enough  remained  for  him  to  live  in  comfort, 
provided  that  he  settled  down  to  a  life  of 
sobriety.  Urged  by  her  protectress,  Eliane 
declined  the  proffered  honour.  Count  Mably, 
at  first  mortified  by  her  refusal,  was  tho- 
roughly irritated,  when,  a  short  time  after, 
he  saw  her  become  the  second  wife  of  the 
old  Marquis  of  Lanrose.  Grown  reckless, 
he  plun.ged  into  every  folly,  until  at  last  he 
awoke  in  the  debtors^ prison,  whence  be  was 
released  by  his  friends,  on  condition  that  he 
reformed.  As  we  have  seen,  he  did  reform 
by  marrying  Valentine  Barbot,  the  heiress. 
Some  time  afler  marriage  he  again  became 
intimate  with  Eliane,  who,  as  we  have  also 
Been,  took  a  great  interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  strove  to  enrol  him  among  the  pious 
band  of  which  she  was  the  chief  ornament. 
The  Count  of  Mably  was  turned  from  one 
error  only  that  he  might  commit  a  greater. 


The  teacher  and  pupil,  after  having  reconciled 
their  differences  on  theological  questions, 
sealed  their  agreement  by  reciprocating  love. 

Two  persons  became  cognisant  of  their 
fall,  M.  Fafiauz,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lanrose. 
A  duel,  in  which  the  latter  is  wounded,  is 
the  result.  Eliane  takes  refuge  in  a  con- 
vent. On  the  return  of  the  Countess  of 
Mably  to  Paris,  she  learns  first  that  her 
husband  desires  a  separation,  on  the  ground 
of  her  having  misconducted  herself  at  Car- 
ville, then,  becoming  aware  that  she  is  the 
more  innocent  of  the  two,  she  is  only  too 
ready  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  The  neces- 
sary documents  being  prepared,  they  are  on 
the  point  of  being  signed,  when  unexpected 
tidings  startle  the  household. 

The  undertaking  which  Count  Adhemar 
projected  for  trading  in  Africa  had  prosper- 
ed beyond  expectation,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  national  triumph.  Gradually,  however, 
secret  influences  operated  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  question.  Interlopers  had 
obtained  great  influence  with  King  Mama- 
ligo,  and  used  their  power  both  to  enrich 
themselves'and  impede  the  advancement  of 
the  company.  Chief  among  them  was  a  M. 
Mouton,  who  introduced  into  the  colony  a 
liquor  called  thaborine,  manufactured  by  the 
monks  of  Grande-Balme,  and  which  became 
the  favourite  beverage  of  the  King  and  his 
subjects.  This  person  was  but  an  emissary 
of  Uie  good  M.  !Fafiaux,  whose  antipathy  to 
the  Lanrose  family  was  so  great  that  he 
exerted  himself  to  ruin  the  son,  by  bringing 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  and 
to  punish  the  father  by  proving  that  his 
wife  had  been  unfiuthful.  When  his  spy 
assured  him  of  the  fall  of  Eliane,  and  that 
her  seducer  was  the  Count  of  Mably,  he 
cursed  his  stars  for  having  led  him  to  be- 
come the  troubler  of  the  peace  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  niece.  Immediately  before 
he  learned  definitely  that  the  machinations 
of  his  agent  had  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
African  company,  he  was  informed  for  the 
first  time  that  the  whole  fortune  of  his  niece 
had  been  invested  in  its  shares,  and  as  these 
were  now  worthless,  his  niece,  from  being 
the  possessor  of  three  millions  of  francs, 
was  reduced  to  beggary.  Thus  his  venge- 
ance proved  his  torture.  The  misfortune 
had  the  opposite  efl*ect  in  the  case  of  the 
estranged  husband  and  wife :  no  sooner  did 
they  learn  their  ruin  than  their  old  love  re- 
turned. The  Count  accepted  an  ofler  to 
fill  a  post  in  a  paper  manufactory  in  the 
country,  and  his  wife  gladly  accompanied 
him,  in  order  that  they  might  both  begin 
life  anew  under  altered  circumstances  and 
in  a  diflerent  sphere.  In  their  new  position, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  doing    their 
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duty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Valen- 
tine became  an  excellent  housewife,  and  her 
husband  a  skilful  manufacturer.  Bringing 
his  natural  talents  to  bear,  and  having  none 
of  the  prejudices  of  routine  to  vanquish,  he 
introduced  improvements  which  enriched 
him,  and  led  the  Government  to  recompense 
him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Children  came  to  enliven  the  household  and 
deepen  the  love  of  the  parents  for  each 
other.  After  a  seven  years'  trial  of  the 
new  life,  they  professed  themselves  happier 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  So  great 
had  been  the  change,  that  the  author  makes 
Valentine  tell  an  old  friend  that  her  husband 
had  'become  a  practical  man,  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  first  class,  a  superior  officer  in 
the  great  army  of  progress.^ 

In*  sketching  the  plot  of  this  novel,  we 
have  necessarily  left  unnoticed  both  the 
minor  personages,  who  are  little  less  im- 
portant, though  far  less  conspicuous,  than 
the  leading  ones,  and  also  the  minor 
episodes  which,  though  they  do  not  affect 
the  conclusion,  enliven  the  progress  of  the 
piece.  It  is  these  which  give  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  story.  The  lesser  characters 
are  drawn  with  fidelity  to, nature,  instead 
of  being  fashioned  to  serve  a  purpose. 
Whatever  be  their  failing,  it  is  represented 
and  not  removed.  Were  it  not  for  the 
general  truthfulness  of  the  characters,  con- 
sidered as  a  body,  we  should  hesitate  to 
commend  a  novel  in  which  the  hero  acts 
such  contradictory  parts  as  the  Count  of 
Mably.  He  is  better  fitted  for  adorning  a 
romance  than  becoming  a  useful  member 
of  society.  No  one  who  began  as  he  did 
would  conduct  himself  with  the  like  pru- 
dence at  the  critical  moment,  and  be  trans- 
formed from  an  idle  man  and  blameworthy 
husband,  into  the  model  parent  of  a  happy 
family,  and  the  beloved  head  of  a  prosper- 
ous manufactory. 

This  drawback  is  common  to  all  novels 
written  with  a  purpose.  It  is  very  apparent 
in  Germaine^  The  King  of  the  Mountains^ 
Maitre  Pierre^  The  Physiological  Tales, 
and  The  Old  Stock,  There  are  few  traces 
of  it  in  Tolla,  The  Parisian  Marriages f 
and  Madelon,  Yet  a  large  number  may 
prefer  the  novels  which  point  morals,  to 
those  which  simply  depict  life.  Sermons 
are  not  in  great  demand  at  circulating 
libraries,  and  are  even  less  relished  in 
Prance  than  in  England.  Hence  a  story 
which  answers  the  end  of  a  sermon,  while 
having  none  of  its  dulness,  is  often  ranked 
by  the  public  above  a  story  which  is  intend- 
ed to  give  pleasure  only.  For  that  reason  we 
can  understand  why  M.  About's  last  novel 
should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  he  has 


written.  It  is  at  once  a  vivid  picture  of 
contemporary  manners,  and  a  strong  denun- 
ciation of  contemporary  morals.  That  part 
which  seems  the  most  forced,  the  ease  with 
which  Valentine  and  her  husband  exchanged 
an  existence  amid  the  bustle  of  Paris  for  se- 
elusion  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  probably 
represents  the  most  genuine  feelings  of  M. 
About.  His  writings  are  filled  with  eulo- 
giums  of  rural  life.  In  his  solid  work  on 
'Progress,'  he  maintains  that  those  wbo 
desire  to  live  long,  to  be  happy  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  to  rejoice  in  healthy  offspring, 
to  have  opportunities  for  cultivating  their 
minds  by  reading  and  doing  good  to  their 
poorer  neighbours  with  whom  they  are 
necessarily  brought  into  contact,  should 
shun  cities  and  settle  in  the  country.  He 
even  maintains  that  were  a  taste  for  coun- 
try life  more  common  among  his  wealthy 
countrymen,  France  wpuld  be  a  great 
gainer.  Holding  these  views,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  date  the  regene- 
ration of  the  Count  of  Mably  from  the  time 
when  ruin  forced  him  to  bid  farewell  to  Paris 
and  become  a  manufacturer  of  Romanchard, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Isere. 

Numerous  and  varied  as  are  the  works  we 
have  noticed,  they  do  not  represent  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  writings  for  which 
the  public  is  indebted  to  M.  About's  fertile 
and  facile  pen.  In  addition  to  his  more 
serious  writings,  political  tracts,  satirical 
squibs,  and  newspaper  articles  have  been 
issued  by  the  score,  to  the  great  amusement 
o/  hra  admirers  and  the  annoyance  of  his 
hostile  critics.  Of  these  we  can  give  no 
account  here,  but  we  shall  bear  them  in 
mind  in  endeavouring  to  determine  his  char- 
acteristics. 

It  is  as  a  novelist  that  M.  About  is  best 
known  in  England,  and  as  such  we  shall  first 
consider  his  peculiarities.  Writers  of  nov- 
els are  divisible  into  classes^  of  which  the 
leading  traits  are,  the  subjects  chosen,  the 
method  of  treating  any  subject,  and  the 
quality  of  the  writing.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  illustration  of  a  particular 
subject,  care  little  about  how  they  treat  it 
or  how  they  write.  If  the  object  be  to  show 
forth  the  virtues  of  any  section  of  a  church, 
and  the  depravity  of  all  other  sections,  it  w 
sufficient  to  group  together  certain  persons 
and  arrange  certain  incidents  in  order  to 
gratify  the  special  audience  to  which  the 
author  appeals.  No  one  will  take  up  such 
a  work  for  amusement  who  is  not  ^^^^ 
posed  in  its  favour,  any  more  than  he  will 
attend  a  public  meeting  unless  he  sympa- 
thizes with  its  objects.  The  class  of  novels 
characterized    as    *  sensational '  is   <3istin' 
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guished  for  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
plot  is  contrived  so  as  to  leave  the  reader 
in  doubt,  or  even  mislead  him  entirely  as  to 
the  result  In  this  case  the  novelist  is 
satisfied,  provided  he  first  excites  the  curi- 
osity of  his  readers,  and  then  startles  them. 
The  third  class  includes  the  best  novels. 
Whatever  subject  their  authors  select,  or  in 
whatever  way  they  treat  it,  their  style  is  so 
notable  for  its  finish  and  polish,  it  is  so 
pointed  with  sarcasm  or  fraught  with  hu- 
mour, so  homely  yet  so  free  from  vulgarity, 
so  ornate  yet  the  reverse  of  tawdry,  so 
calculated  both  to  attract  those  who  enjoy 
it  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason, 
and  also'  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  minority 
which  refuses  to  approve  of  that  which  is 
not  the  best  of  its  kind,  that  aU  readers 
express  themselves  delighted  with  the  nov- 
els, wholly  irrespective  of  the  nature  or 
merits  of  the  story  or  the  treatment  It  is 
true  of  one  of  these  novelists  as  of  a  singer 
with  an  exquisite  voice, — ^the  fascination  is 
irresistible,  even  though  the  words  and 
music  are  commonplace. 

That  M.  About  is  far  from  happy  in  his 
plots  and  his  conduct  of  them,  requires  no 
elaborate  proof.  Let  us  cite  Germaine  and 
The  Old  Stocky  the  best  among  his  earlier 
and  later  works,  as  examples  of  his  tend- 
ency to  base  a  picture  of  real  life  on  an 
extravagant  hypothesis.  In  the  first,  Ger- 
maine being  on  the  point  of  death,  is  de- 
liberately given  in  marriage  by  her  father 
to  a  man  who  expects  she  will  not  survive. 
Here  we  have  two  men  guilty  of  most  un- 
natural conduct.  The  motives  of  both  are, 
it  is  true,  capable  of  excuse,  and  even  of 
justification,  from  the.  author's  point  of 
view ;  the  father  being  a  nobleman  who  is 
reduced  to  starvation,  and  who,  by  the 
marriage,  will  obtain  enough  to  enable  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  live  comfortably ;  the 
husband  being  a  Spanish  nobleman  who 
wishes  to  legitimate  a  child,  but  declines  to 
do  so  unless  he  can  wed  a  woman  who  is 
his  equal  in  rank.  It  is  the  mother  of  this 
child  who  counsels  him  to  marry,  but  who 
does  not  wish  that  her  lover's  wife  should 
become  her  rival.  Afler  marriage,  Ger- 
maine begins  to  recover,  and  her  husband 
who  first  keeps  her  company  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  afterwards  does  so  because 
of  affection.  H  is  former  mistress,  th  warted 
in  her  design,  then  resolves  to  procure  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Now  occurs  another  im- 
probability greater  than  those  mentioned. 
At  the  best,  it  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances for  Germaine'a  life  to  be  pro- 
longed; that  she  must  die  prematurely 
seems  unavoidable.  But  the  determination 
of  Madame  Chermidy  to  poison  her  is  made 


to  efiect  her  salvation.  Given  in  small 
doses,  the  arsenic  Germaine  unconsciously 
takes,  works  her  entire  cure.  That  this 
should  occur  involves  a  twofold  improba- 
bility, first,  that  such  a  poison,  if  given  at 
all  in  order  to  cause  death,  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  doses  so  small  as  not  to  ex- 
tinguish life,  and,  second,  that  it  should  re- 
store permanent  health  to  a  person  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption.  It  is  a  fact  that 
arsenic  has  a  beneficial  action  on  maladies 
of  the  chest,  but  its  power  to  cure  consump- 
tion is  as  yet  unproved.  M.  About  may 
claim  the  license  to  kill  or  cure  his  person- 
ages in  his  own  way,  and  may  even  oeiieve 
in  the  effects  of  the  means  employed  in  the 
foregoing  case,  as  confidently  as  Dickens 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  a  human  body 
being  destroyed  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. We  hold,  however,  that  a  novelist 
who  constructs  a  work,  to  be  ended  as  in 
Germaine  or  Bleak  J2btwe,  shows  weakness 
rather  than  strength. 

In  Tlie  Old  Stock  there  are  two  sur- 
prises. The  first  is  the  sudden  attachment 
of  the  heroine  to  a  man  she  had  never  seen, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  it  was  defi- 
nitely settled  that  she  should  become  the 
wife  of  another.  A  bouquet  is  represented 
as  the  cause  of  her  conduct.  The  sight  of 
this  suddenly  changed  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  and  made  her  fall  in  love  with  its 
donor.  In  The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear^ 
M.  About  makes  a  lady  undergo  an  equally 
rapid  transition.  Leon  Renault  and  Clem- 
entine are  betrothed :  the  former,  afler  an 
absence  of  three  years,  returns  home  to 
claim  his  bride ;  the  latter  receives  him  with 
joy,  and  the  wedding-day  is  fixed.  Among 
the  things  brought  is  a  mummy,  which  is 
said  to  be  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  des- 
sicated,  and  who  might  be  brought  to  life 
again.  From  the  moment  that  Clementine 
saw  this,  her  love  for  L6on  cooled.  In  this, 
as  in  the  former  case,  a  secret  attraction,  an 
elective  affinity,  is  the  explanation  of  her 
strange  conduct,  but  in  both  cases  the  action 
leaves  the  same  impression  as  the  trick  of  a 
conjuror.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
second  surprise  in  The  Old  Stock,  that 
which  is  its  conclusion  and  its  moral.  When 
an  author  trusts  for  his  effects  to  expedients 
of  this  kind,  we  are  more  struck  with  his 
ingenuity  than  impressed  with  his  power. 

Allied  to  this  are  other  defects,  for  which 
the  works  of  M.  About  are  notable.  The 
story  is  encumbered  with  dissertations,  and 
the  personages  are  oflen  deficient  in  in- 
dividuality. The  episodes  are  sometimes 
short  biographies  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced, and  sometimes  remarks  of  general 
application.    M.  About  is  very  fond  of 
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giving  detailed  accounts  of  hia  personages, 
tracing  tbeir  lineage  ^  and  detailing  their 
achievements.  For  example,  in  The  At- 
torney's Nose^  he  has  to  mention  the  char- 
acter of  one  M.  L'Ambert's  seconds,  who, 
having  given  an  opinion,  adhered  to  it. 
Thereupon  it  is  said  that  his  reasoning,  right 
in  itself,  gained  strength  from  the  speaker. 
We  are  informed  that  M.  de  Villemaurin 
'  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  death,  in  order  to  re- 
call historical  times  to  our  degenerate  days. 
The  certificate  of  his  birth  made  him  out  to 
be  seventy-nine ;  but,  by  his  habits  of  mind 
and  body,  he  appertained  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  as 
a  man  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  the 
League,  and  routed  the  B6amese.  Royalist 
by  conviction,  and  an  austere  Catholic,  he 
brought  to  his  friendships  and  his  hatreds  an 
ardour  without  bounds.  His  courage,  his 
loyalty,  his  uprightness,  and  even  a  certain 
amount  of  chivalric  folly,  rendered  him  the 
admiration  of  the  fickle  youth  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  never  laughed  without  a 
cause^  could  with  difficulty  bear  pleasantry, 
and  took  offence  at  a  clever  hit  as  a  failure 
of  respect  to  him.  He  ;was  the  least  toler- 
ant, the  least  amiable,  and  the  most  hon- 
ourable of  old  men.  He  had  accompanied 
Charles  x.  to  Scotland  after  the  days  of 
July,  butMie  had  left  Holyrood  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  because  shocked  to  see  that 
the  Court  of  France  did  not  take  the  mis- 
fortune seriously.  He  then  resigned  his 
commission,  and  cut  off  his  moustaches, 
which  he  kept  in  a  sort  of  casket,  with  the 
inscription,  "  My  Moustaches  of  the  Royal 
Guard.^'  His  subordinates,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  held  him  in  great  esteem  and  in 
great  aversion.  It  was  whispered  about 
that  this  inflexible  man  had  sent  to  the 
cells  his  only  son,  a  young  soldier  of  twenty- 
two,  for  an  act  of  insubordination.  The 
boy,  worthy  son  of  such  a  father,  obsti- 
nately refused  to  yield,  fell  ill,  and  died. 
This  Brutus  wept  for  his  child,  erected  a 
suitable  monument  to  him,  which  he  regu- 
larly visited  twice  weekly,  without  forget- 
ting this  duty  at  any  time  or  age;  but  he 
bent  not  beneath  the  load  of  his  remorse. 
He  walked  upright,  with  a  certain  stiffness : 
neither  years  nor  sorrow  had  curved  his 
broad  shoulders.'  The  story  is  not  yet  at 
end :  we  are  next  told  how  this  Colonel  mar- 
ried again,  had  children,  and  fought  a  duel 
at  seventy-two ;  but  what  we  have  quoted 
will  suffice  to  show  the  &ult  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention,  that  is,  writing  so 
much  merely  to  prove  that  when  such  a 
man  as  M.  de  Villemaurin  says  that  a  duel 
ought  not  to  take  place,  his  dictum  should 


be  accepted.  In  itself,  the  notice  is  very 
good,  but  it  is  misplaced.  Besides,  not  only 
does  it  interrupt  the  narrative,  it  is  so  full 
that  we  wish  to  learn  more  details.  The 
principal  figure  is  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
and  forgotten  so  entirely  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  meet  him  again. 

^t  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  of 
The  Old  Stock,  the  same  thing  occurs. 
Having  to  explain  why  Eliane  met  the 
Count  of  Mably  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, M.  About  fills  may  pages  with  a 
minute  account  of  what  had  happened  to 
her  since  her  birth.  He  seems  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  mistake  be  commits  in  making 
the  long  digression,  for  he  prefaces  it  with 
an  argument,  in  the  guise  of  an  apology, 
which  fills  six  pages.  When  a  novelist 
thinks  it  necessary  to  defend  his  errors,  be 
produces  the  effect  of  a  lady  who  boasts  of 
her  virtue.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  quoted ;  indeed,  the  thing  is  so  common 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  done  of 
set  purpose.  It  cannot,  however,  be  inten- 
tional  on  his  part  that  his  personages  so  greatr 
ly  resemble  himself.  He  speaks  behind  their 
masks.  Maitre  Pierre,  for  instance,  al- 
though he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  is  yet 
made  to  tell  his  tale  with  the  neatness  aod 
point  of  a  Parisian  journalist.  The  same 
applies  to  Hermann  Schulze,  who  relates 
the  story  of  the  King  of  the  Mountains, 
He  is  a  young  German  naturalist,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  adven- 
tures he  narrates.  A  few  silly  remarks  are 
put  into  his  mouth,  but  the  reader  is  never 
under  the  illusion  that  such  a  person  could 
have  existed,  for  the  contrast  is  too  marked 
between  his  professed  stupidity,  and  the 
heroism  and  cleverness  which  he  displays. 
When  perusing  any  of  these  novels,  we  are 
always  reminded  by  something  or  another, 
that  the  scene  before  us  is  but  a  puppet- 
show,  and  that  M.  About  pulls  the  strings* 

To  the  incapacity  for  producing  p«'" 
sons  which  are  not  repetitions  of  bimselft 
is  attributable  his  failure  as  a  dramatist.  It 
is  even  more  indispensable  that  the  person* 
ages  on  the  stage  should  have  a  character  of 
their  own,  than  that  they  should  essentially 
differ  from  each  other  in  a  novel.  A  reader 
can  pardon  the  want  of  individuality,  which 
a  spectator  cannot  but  blame.  The  former 
knows  that  he  is  perusing  a  fiction,  while  the 
latter,  in  order  to  be  interested,  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  beholding  a  passage 
in  real  life.  When  we  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  see  the  wives  of  two  honest  shopkeepers 
of  the  middle  class  appear  before  us,  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  conversation  which  is  tinged 
with  vulgarity,  and  not  remarkable  for  point. 
Certainly  we  should  be  surprised  if  two 
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such  ladies  entered,  and  spoke  as  fol* 
lows : — 

*  Isabeau, — He  preached  well. 

^  QuillemetU* — ^Xot  remarkably.  How  can 
you  say  that  he  preached  well  ? 

*  IscS^eau, — ^I  mean  that  he  preached  well,  be- 
cause he  did  not  say  too  much. 

*  Guillemette, — For  my  part,  I  think  he 
preached  badly,  because  he  is  too  ugly. 

'  Isabeau. — He  is  quite  good-looking  enough 
for  a  parson,  and  he  said  capital  things.  Instead 
of  declaiming,  like  so  many  others,  against  the 
coquetry  of  women,  and  ribbons,  and  crinoline, 
and  jewels,  he  boldly  dealt  with  the  husbands, 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  scolded  tRc 
shopkeeping  Don  Juans,  who  abandon  their 
families  every  Sunday  after  morning  service, 
and  go  to  Pr6-Gaillard,  there  to  dance  with  the 
girls  and  drink  with  the  students.''^ 

The  foregoing  piece  of  dialogue  is  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  the  comedy  of  Ouillery^ 
which  proved  a  failure.  It  exemplifies  the 
defect  upon  which  we  are  insisting,  and  ex- 
plains the  non-success  of  that  play.  The 
words  used  are  suited  to  the  persons,  but  the 
turns  of  the  phases  are  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  supposed  mental  capacity  of  the  speak- 
ers. »ome  of  his  best  dramatic  scenes^re 
to  be  found  in  his  novels  and  other  works. 
In  the  second  volume  of  The  Old  Stock  is 
an  admirable  scene,  in  which  Count  Adh6- 
mar,  the  speculator,  gives  audience  to  those 
who  have  proposals  to  make  or  favours  to 
ask.  From  the  following  specimen,  a  fair 
notion  may  be  had  of  its  point  and  spirit. 
The  personages  present  are  Valentine,  Coun- 
tess of  Mably,  the  Countess  Adh6mar  and 
her  husband.  The  first  person  ushered  in 
was 

*An  old  man,  poverty-stricken  in  appearance, 
but  full  of  intelligence  and  vivacity.  Adh6mar 
allowed  him  to  stand,  curled  his  insolent  little 
nose,  and  said  to  him : — 


*The  aboTe  is  as  literal  a  translation  as  can  be 
made ;  our  object  in  making  it  beiug  to  render  into 
English  exactly  what  is  said  in  French.  But,  as  such 
a  translation,  though  the  best  when  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, is  yet  the  worst  for  conveying  the  spirit  of  a 
passage,  we  subjoin  the  original  — 

*  Isabeau. — II  a  bien  pr4ch6. 

*  Guillemette. — Pas  trop.  Comment  pouvez-vous 
dire  qu^il  a  bien  prdch6  ? 

^  leabeau.-^e  dis  qu'll  a  bien  prech6,  parce  quUl 
n'a  pas  parl6  lougtemps. 

*  OuUlemette, — Moi,  je  trouve  qu'il  a  mal  pr6ch6, 
parce  qu^il  est  trop  laid. 

'^  Isabeau. — II  est  bien  aflsez  bean  pour  un  pr6dica- 
teur,  et  il  a  dit  dee  choses  excellentes.  Au  lieu  de 
crier,  comme  tant  d'autres,  contre  la  coquetterie  des 
femmes,  et  les  rubans,  et  la  crinoline,  et  les  bijoux,  11 
B^en  est  pris  bravement  k  messieurs  les  maris,  il  a 
attaqud  le  taureau  par  les  comes,  et  il  a  gourmand^ 
ces  bourgeois  verts  galants  qui  s'^chappent  de  leur 
manages  tous  les  dimancbes,  apr^s  vdpres,  pour  aller 
au  Fr^-Gaillard,  danser  avec  des  demoiselles  et  boire 
avec  des  6coliers.' 


*  "  You  are  an  inventor  ?" 
»"  Yes,  Sir." 

'  *'  Can  you  describe  your  affair  to  me  in  a 
couple  of  words?" 

*"It  relates  to  railways,  Sir;  a  saving  of 
twenty  per  cent.  But  I  shall  require  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

^  At  the  same  time  the  man  pulled  a  sort  of 
packet  out  of  his  pocket  Adh^mar,  interrupt- 
ing him,  said : — 

* "  Can  you  leave  that  with  me  ?" 

* "  If  it  were  possible.  Sir,  I  should  prefer 
showing  it  to  you.*' 

' "  You  do  not  trust  me,  then  ?" 

'  **  Pardon  me.  Sir,  but  I  have  not  yet  taken 
out  my  patent,  and — " 

' "  Good  evening,  good  evening  I  Confidence 
is  the  sinew  of  business.  Who  is  next  ?"  He 
rang.  The  old  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
said: — 

* "  I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  have  not  ruffled  you  ?" 

' "  A  piece  of  paper  may  be  crumpled  but  not 
a  piece  of  steel,  my  good  fellow.*  Should  con- 
fidence return  to  you  in  walking,  write  to  me 
from  your  abode." 

* "  If  I  had  but  one  hundred  firancs,  I  should 
be  able  to  take  out — ^*' 

*'  ^^  A  patent  ?  That  would  not  be  amiss.  Go 
along  then  to  Rothschild,  and  ask  him  for  an 
hundred  francs.  He  has  made  money  this 
morning,  I  am  almost  certain  he  will  have  them.'' 

*  The  man  did  notr  see  the  joke,  bowed  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment,  and  retired. 

' "  But,"  said  Valentine,  **  suppose  the  inven- 
tion were  good  ?  " 

* "  Charming  Madam,  there  are  no  more  good 
inventions;  the  last  has  been  made.  Every- 
thing has  been  discovered ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  last  comers." 

*  John  showed  in  a  young  man  of  tweniy- 
five,  rather  poorly  clad,  but  nice  and  respect- 
able-looking. 

*'  '^You  come  to  ask  for  a  situation?"  said 
Adhemar. 

*The  figure  of  the  applicant  manifested  a 
childish  admiration,  which  almost  made  the 
Count  feel  flattered.  Turning  to  the  Countess 
of  Mably,  he  said  in  an  undertone : — 

*  *^You  see.  Madam,  in  our  position,  one 
must  either  be  a  physiognomist,  or  not  meddle 
with  affairs.  Well  now,  young  man,  towards 
what  lofty  sphere  does  ambition  direct  you?" 

'  "  Sir,  I  should  like  to  enter  as  copying- 
clerk  into  the  office  of  the  .  .  .  Company. 
I  thought  that  by  preferring  my.  request  to  the 
most  influential  among  the  directors — ^" 

*  *^  Enough  I  None  but  fools  are  flattered. 
Your  testimonials?" 

*." Bachelor  of  letters  and  science." 

*  "  What  is  that  to  me  ?  Your  testimonials 
for  the  place  you  request  ?" 

*  ^'  I  have  a  mother  to  support,  and  there  are 
only  twelve  hundred  francs  a-year  for  the  two." 


*  There  is  a  play  upon  words  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding phrase,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  m  Eng- 
lish, as  will  be  gathered  from  perusing  the  original : — 

*  J^espdre,  monsieur,  que  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  froiss6.' 
*0n  froisse  le  chiffon,  jamais  Facier,  mon  brave 
homme.' 
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^  ^*  Stuff.  That  is  better  than  nothmg.  But 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  why  you  have 
chosen  me  in  preference  to  the  other  members 
of  the  board  of  direction!" 

*  "  I  have  told  you.  Sir ;  your  well-known  in- 
fluence, your  reputation  for  goodness — " 

*  "That  is  not  true.  To  my  Mends  I  am 
good,  but  not  to  everybody." 

*  "  Sir,  you  might  make  inquiries  about  me  ?" 

*  "  I  have  other  things  to  do." 

*  "  Sir,  I  am  certain  you  have  but  to  speak 
the  word,  that  I  may  get  the  post.  It  would 
cost  you  so  little." 

'  **It  would  cost  me  more  than  you  think. 
Toung  man,  each  of  us  has  in  his  pocket  a 
certain  amount  of  credit  to  expend.  If  I  give 
to  the  first  comer,  what  will  remain  for  the 
others?  Every  day  of  my  life,  my  friends 
recommend  this  one  or  that  one.  Suppose 
that  to-morrow,  an  important  personage — ^a 
beautiful  woman,  who  knows? — should  come 
and  solicit  a  situation  in  the  office  from  me, 
would  you  have  me  reply :  '  Impossible,  Mad- 
am, I  have  given  away  the  place  to  M.  Arthur 
or    .    .    .     .'    What  is  your  name  ?" 

*•  While  the  patient,  more  and  more  abashed, 
nerved  herself  for  tiie  effort,  always  rather 
trying,  of  givmg  one's  name,  Valentine,  cut- 
ting him  short,  said: — 

'  "  Count  Adh^mar,  if  it  needs  only  the 
recommendation  of  a  passable  looking  woman 
to  end  the  matter,  I  beg'  of  you  to  bestow  the 
place  upon  this  gentleman.  Should  you  deny 
me,  after  what  you  have  stated,  you  will  insult 
me.  As  well  tell  me  to  my  fkce,  that  I  am  a 
monster  of  ugliness." 

*  "Ahl  I  am  taken  at  my  word.  Go  then. 
Sir,  thank  that  lady  and  leave  me  your  name 
and  address." 

*•  The  young  man  Was  taken  aback;  he  almost 
fell  at  Valentine's  feet  But  when  he  returned 
to  Adh6mar,  he  said : — 

*  "My  mother  and  I,  Sir,  will  bless  your 
name ;  believe  that  I  am  sincerely  grateful"  ' 

'Adh^mar  drily  interrupted  him:  "What 
would  you  have  me  do  with  that? — ^The 
nextl"» 

Another  scene  wherein  the  dialogue  is 
'  equally  admirable,  and  the  points  are  most 
effective,  occurs  in  the  work  on  Progress. 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  the  budget, 
and  the  author's  object  is  to  show  how 
much  each  person  contributes  to  the  dif- 
ferent items  of  which  the  totals  are  given. 
The  author,  and  an  officer  who  knows  more 
about  evolutions  than  finance,  are  the  inter- 
locutors. Not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
render  statistics  more  clear  and  attractive 
than  M.  Aboift  does  on  this  occasion  (p. 
303).  Whoever  reads  the  chapter  will  be 
tempted  to  exclaim,  that '  it  is  as  good  as  a 
play,'  and  will  assuredly  prefer  it  to  some 
of  the  plays  of  M.  About.  Throughout 
all  of  them  are  numbers  of  happy  and 
sparkling  sayings,  which  would  charm  us 
when  uttered  by  the  author  in  person,  but 
which  seem  incongruous  in  the  mouths  of 


his  personages.  In  this  respect  M.  About 
is  like  Dryden,  than  whom  no  one  could 
write  better  English  or  worse  plays.  Like 
Dryden,  also,  M.  About  can  redeem  the 
impression  of  an  unsuccessful  drama  or 
comedy  by  a  telling  preface.  Some  of  his 
most  vigorous  writing  and  sharpest  bits  are 
to  be  found  in  his  prefaces  to  GuiUery  and 
Gaetojia, 

The  French  are  fond  of  repeating  that 
'  misfortune  is  good  for  something.'  To  M. 
About,  as  an  author,  the  saying  is  quite 
applicable,  seeing  that  bis  shortcomings 
serve  to  bring  into  stronger  relief  the 
merits  for  which  he  must  be  commended. 
Isolated  portions  of  his  works  are  the  more 
conspicuous  for  their  finish,  because,  as 
wholes,  these  works  are  fitulty.  An  oasis, 
however  beautiful,  does  not  make  the 
traveller  love  the  desert,  yet  were  it  not  for 
the  surrounding  waste,  he  would  careless 
for  the  fertile  spot  whereon  he  can  rest  and 
recruit.  It  is  some  of  those  detached  pas- 
sages which  impress  us  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  When  it 
seems  impossible  to  add  anything  new  to 
what  has  been  said,  a  fresh  phrase  puts  the 
whole  in  a  different  light  For  example, 
when  Hermann  Schulze,  in  the  King  of  the 
Mountains^  is  punished  by  the  brigands  for 
attempting  to  escape,  there  is  as  great  skill 
displayed  in  varying  the  tortures  imposed 
upon  him,  as  was  ever  manifested  by  the 
ablest  familiar  of  the  Inquisition.  So  too, 
when  an  explanation  has  to  be  given  of  the 
steps  taken  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  of  the  Humb6  without  implicating 
the  good  M.  Fafiaux  and  his  associates.  M. 
Mouton  tells  his  employer  that  he  began 
by  selling  to  King  Mamaligo  a  kind  of 
liquor  which  he  liked  extremely,  and  then 
won  his  confidence  by  exhibiting  some  con- 
jurors' tricks.  He  then  told  the  King  that 
so  long  as  he  could  not  make  gunpowder 
grow  in  a  field,  and  thaborine  flow  at  cona- 
mand  from  a  bottle,  he  would  be  the  tool 
of  the  white  men.  Having  arranged  his 
affairs,  and  prepared  to  return  to  France, 
M.  Mouton  professed  himself  anxious  to 
learn  whether  or  not  the  soil  of  Mamaligo's 
country  was  fitted  for  the  culture  of  gun- 
powder, and  asked  for  a  portion  whereof  to 
make  trial.  The  portion  he  got  could  be 
overlooked  from  a  tree.  But,  in  order  to 
seclude  it  as  much  as  possible,  be  fenced  it 
round  with  lofty  palisades.  In  the  enclosure 
he  sowed  some  peas,  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, being  closely  watched  by  the  }i'^H 
from  a  branch  of  the  tree.  When  plants 
had  grown  up,  and  the  pods  w^ere  filled,  he 
inserted  a  few  grains  of  powder  into  each, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  them  dis- 
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appear.  Then,  professing  annoyance,  he 
plucked  up  the  plants  by  the  roots  and  car- 
ried them  off.  On  the  morrow,  the  king 
began  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
same  way,  only  he  sowed  it  with  gunpow- 
der. By  the  aid  of  a  hollow  stick,  M. 
Mouton,  inserted  peas  in  the  ground,  which 
germinated  and  sprang  up,  to  the  undis- 
guised joy  of  the  king,  who  was  now  satis- 
tied  that  ne  was  as  great  a  magician  as  the 
French.  Then,  taking  a  bottle  and  attach- 
ing to  it  a  flexible  tube  communicating  with 
a  cask  of  thaborine,  M.  Mouton  told  the 
king  to  bring  all  his  utensils,  so  that  he 
might  fill  them  with  the  divine  liquor. 
When  he  said  *Flow,'  the  stream  issued 
from  the  bottle.  The  same  thing  happened 
when  the  king  repeated  the  magic  word. 
In  his  presence,  and  despite  his  urgent  en- 
treaties and  liberal  offers,  the  bottle  was 
packed  up  and  then  taken  to  the  French 
Consulate.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it  deposited 
there,  the  king  ceased  to  beg  for  it.  M. 
Mouton  started  for  France,  and  there  heard 
that  King  Mamaligo  had  attacked  the  Con- 
sulate, and  massacred  every  white,  person, 
save  one  who  escaped  by  swimming. 

Even  in  simple  outline,  the  skilfulness  of 
the  foregoing  device  is  manifest.  When  to 
that  are  added  the  full  details  and  rich  co- 
lours with  which  the  picture  is  filled,  the 
effect  is  most  striking.  And  here  it  is  that 
M.  About's  greatest  talent  comes  into  play. 
Ingenuity  in  discovering  novel  expedients 
whereby  to  advance  and  illustrate  a  specific 
result  will  not  suffice  even  to  surprise  a 
reader,  unless  the  writer's  style  be  pleasing 
and  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand.  To 
every  writer,  but  more  especially  to  a  no- 
velist, the  power  of  writing  well  is  a  coun- 
terbalance to  most  imperfections.  A  master 
of  style,  like  the  master  of  colouring,  will 
never  lack  an  audience,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject he  discusses,  or  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  it.  It  may  be  true,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  held,  that  industry  will  supply  the 
place  of  genius ;  but  industry  alone  will 
fail  to  make  a  man  capable  of  clothing  his 
thoughts  in  words,  so  as  to  make  every 
reader  admire  the  thoughts  more  for  the 
sake  of  their  garb  than  for  their  beauty. 
Were  this  possible,  then  we  should  never 
tire  of  reading,  for  their  style  alone,  the 
works  of  such  proficients  in  the  mechanism 
of  composition  as  Johnson  and  Junius  and 
Macaulay.  Perhaps  none  of  these  writers 
ever  penned  a  sentence  without  scrupu- 
lously determining  beforehand  the  precise 
value  of  every  word  in  it.  Everything  that 
artifice  could  do,  they  employed.  They 
never  were  careless;  they  seldom  blun- 
dered.   As  examples  of  style,  their  writings 


are  the  most  finished,  yet  artificial,  in  our 
literature.  Quite  as  attentive  to  the  minu* 
tiffi  of  sentences  was  Addison,  more  heedless 
was  Goldsmith,  perfectly  indifferent  were 
Defoe  and  Swift.  Why  is  it  that  a  page  of 
the  Spectator^  the  Citizen  of  the  Worldj 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  (hilHver^s  Travels^ 
exercises  a  fascination  alike  over  the  critical 
and  the  untutored  rdader,  infinitely  greater 
than  a  page  from  the  Rambler,  the  Letters, 
or  the  History  of  England?  In  the  one 
case  the  reader  is  charmed,  he  knows  not 
why ;  in  the  other  he  can  perceive  that  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  antithetical  sen- 
tences, the  apposite  illustrations,  the  fitting 
and  pungent  epithets.  The  author  who, 
writing  naturally,  produces  an  irresistible 
impression,  never  ceases  to  be  admired. 
The  sentences  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith 
please  us  as  greatly  as  they  pleased  our 
fore&thers.  When  Johnson  and  Junius  and 
Macaulay  first  appeared  as  authors,  the 
admiration  for  their  methods  of  composition 
was  unbounded.  Who  is  now  blind  to  their 
shortcomings?  Who  would  now  venture 
to  cite  their  writings  as  masterpieces  with- 
out flaw,  and  models  it  were  hopeless  to 
surpass  1 

Now,  we  cannot  convey  a  better  notion 
of  M.  About's  rank  as  a  master  of  style 
than  by  likening  him  to  Goldsmith.  He  is 
always  easy  and  natural,  and  always  able  to 
present  old  or  everyday  ideas  as  new-comers, 
whose  acquaintance  we  are  delighted  to  make. 
There  is  none  of  that  mannerism  in  his  writ- 
ings which  characterizes  those  of  Michelet 
and  Carlyle,  and  of  which  we  so  soon  weary. 
Unable  to  deny  the  picturesquenes^  of  the 
styles  of  these  writers,  and  sensible  tliat  they 
exert  themselves  to  please,  while  impressing 
their  opinions  upon  us,  we  are  yet  unable 
to  forget  the  factitious  character  of  the  intel- 
lectual feast  set  before  us.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  bidden  to  a  banquet,  and  ordered  to 
be  happy.  In  such  a  case,  we  are  conscious 
that  a  day  has  been  appointed  for  pleasure, 
and«  everything  collected  that  can  promote 
mirth,  yet,  because  we  are  bound  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  we  are  at  heart  most  sad.  Pleas- 
ure must  come  unawares  in  order  to  be 
heartily  welcomed.  Now,  the  pages  of  M. 
About  are  filled  with  constant  and  most 
enjoyable  surprises.  When  least  expected, 
an  allusion  is  introduced  at  which  we  cannot 
help  smiling,  or  a  sentence  turned  so  as  to 
excite  our  ^miration.  The  best  test  of  the 
goodness  of  M.  About's  style  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  quoting  detached  passages  which 
give  an  adequate  notion  of  it.  Some  writers 
excel  in  producing  sentences,  whieh,  taken 
apart,  are  very  pretty,  but  considered  in  the 
mass,  are  too  dazzling.    A  single  spangle  is 
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a  bright  little  object;  but  a  dress  covered 
with  spangles  charms  little  children  only. 
Without  exception,  Voltaire  is  the  most 
^  consummate  of  French  writers.  Few  have 
written  so  much  in  any  language.  His 
works  occupy  many  shelves  in  a  large  book- 
case, and  would  form  an  entire  library  for 
an  ordinary  house.  Yet  how  few  of  bis  sen- 
tences are  current  when  compared  with  the 
millions  be  penned !  The  reason  is  that  he 
set  himself  not  to  manufacture  phrases,  but 
to  compose  books.  Separate  his  sentences 
from  the  context,  and  they  seem  lame. 
Read  them  as  he  meant  them  to  be  read, 
and  they  seem  perfect.  One  day  a  lady 
asked  how  he  had  acquired  the  knack  of 
forming  such  exquisite  sentences ;  his  reply 
was  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  studied  how 
to  frame  a  sentence  with  the  view  to  produce 
an  effect.  We  believe  that  were  the  same 
question  put  to  M.  About,  he  could  consci- 
entiously give  the  same  answer. 

When  we  uphold  the  importance  of  a 
natural  style,  we  do  not  mean  that  whoever 
commits  to  paper  the  thoughts  which  pass 
through  his  mind  must  necessarily  write  in 
such  a  way  as  to  command  attention.  If 
there  be  nothing  more  charming  than  the 
unrestrained  outpourings  of  a  lettered  and 
original  mind,  certainly  the  most  obnoxious 
of  experiences  is  the  confident  babble  of  an 
addle-brained  fool.  Very  few  persons  think 
aloud  without  showing  their  emptiness. 
Those  who  are  qualified  to  say  something 
well,  and  boldly  say  it  without  reserve  or 
false  modesty,  are  delightful  companions. 
They  are  listened  to  as  much  for  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment  as  for  the  neatness 
of  their  expressions.  Because  gifted  with 
good  sense,  as  well  as  capable  of  adorning 
whatever  he  touches,  M.  About  retains  the 
confidence  of  the  readers  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  graces  of  his  manner.  He 
is  a  friend  of  novelty,  but  a  foe  to  chime- 
ras. Unless  an  invention  benefit  the  human 
race,  he  will  denounce  it.  Let  its  utility  be 
proved,  and  he  will  laud  it  to  the  skies. 
Animated  with  the  desire  to  increase  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land  in  France,  he 
wrote  his  novel,  Maitre  Pierre^  and  thereby 
helped  to  disseminate  opinions  which  others 
had  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  render  popular. 
His  dislike  to  the  Papacy  is  referribie  to  his 
desire  to  rid  the  Romans  of  a  Government 
which  hinders  them  from  being  industrious. 
His  denunciation  of  modern  Greece  was 
chiefly  inspired  by  his  detestation  of  the 
Bavarian  who  then  misgoverned  that  coun- 
try. Having  seen  that  the  poorer  inhab- 
itants of  France  are  subjected  to  great  pri- 
vations, he  sought  out  a  remedy,  and  advo- 
cated a  change  in  the  system  of  agriculture. 


Being  convinced  that  the  more  workers 
thpre  are,  the  happier  the  mass  will  be,  he 
wrote  his  work  on  Progress,  and  inculcated 
that  to  labour  was  the  duty  of  the  rich  as 
of  the  poor.  Knowing  from  experience 
that  the  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
being  in  excess  of  the  supply,  has  increased 
their  price,  he  devoted  himself  first  to 
studying  the  new  system  of  fish-culture, 
then  carrying  it  into  practical  operation, 
and  lastly,  making  the  subject  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  all  in  an  elaborate  essaj, 
wherein  he  proved  the  ease  of  largely  in- 
creasing  the  supply  of  nourishing  food,  and 
urged  that  this  should  be  done  without  ap- 
plying for  aid  from  the  State.*  Finally, 
thinking  it  expedient  that  the  working  class- 
es should  both  be  rendered  provident,  and 
secured  against  the  accidents  to  which  they 
are  liable,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  lire-insurance  were 
put  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  assent, 
and  lead  to  the  desired  result.  All  of  these 
things  testify  that  he  is  endowed  with  a 
practical  spirit.  Indeed,  in  the  cast  of  his 
mind  he  resembles  an  Englishman.  He 
prefers  to  regard  all  questions  from  a  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  making  the  sum  of 
happiness  the  measure  of  perfection;  car- 
ing little  for  the  beautiful  if  it  be  antagonist- 
ic to  the  useful.  The  poet  sees  in  a  lovely 
piece  of  scenery  something  which  is  worthy 
of  admiration  for  its  own  sake.  That 
which  gives  him  gratification  may  be  either 
the  source  of  injury,  or  a  monument  of 
desolation, — a  stagnant  lagoon,  an  unculti- 
vated plan,  or  a  city  in  ruins.  The  practi- 
cal man  might  admit  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  but  he  would  bitterly  deplore  the 
causes  which  had  rendered  it  attractive,  and 
he  would  desire  to  remove  them.  M. 
About  would  propose  to  drain  the  marsh, 
till  the  plain,  rebuild  the  city.  He  is  sen- 
sible of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  swamp 
which  bears  the  name  of  Marathon ;  but  he 
maintains  that  the  spot  would  be  the  more 
sacred  were  it  less  pestilential.  He  de- 
lights in  the  bright  sun  and  clear  sky  of 
Greece,  but  he  laments  that  a  country  so 
hallowed  with  memories  should  bo  destitute 
of  well-made  roads.  He  thinks  the  dress 
of  its  people  very  striking,  but  he  would 
love  the  Greeks  better  did  they  love  labour 
more.  It  is  the  exception  for  him  to  in- 
dulge in  description  of  the  kind  of  which 
commonplace  men  are  so  fond,  and  which 
gives  them  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  feelings  which  they  are  expected  to  en- 
tertain, rather  than  those  which  really  ani- 
mate them.     But,  that  he  can  depict  a  piece 


*  See  La  Culture  des  Eauz  in  CawerUs^  p.  212. 
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of  scenery  truthfullj  and  beautifully,  the 
following  short  passage  will  testify : — 

^  It  is  in  spring  that  Attica  is  to  be  seen  in  all 
its  splendour ;  when  the  anemones,  as  tall  as 
the  tulips  of  our  gardens,  mingle  and  vary  their 
brilliant  colours;  when  the  bees,  descending 
from  Hymettus,  hum  among  the  asphodels; 
when  the  thrushes  sing  in  the  olive-trees ;  when 
the  young  leafage  has  not  yet  received  its  first 
coating  of  dust ;  when  the  grass,  which  disap- 
pears towards  the  end  of  May,  springs  thick 
and  green  wherever  there  is  a  handful  of  earth; 
and  when  the  large  barley-stalks,  interspersed 
with  flowers,  wave  in  the  sea-breeze.  A  bright 
and  sparkling  light  illumines  the  earth,  and  en- 
ables the  imagination  to  picture  the  radiance 
with  which  the  heroes  are  clothed  in  the  Elysian 
Fields.  So  pure  and  transparent  is  the  air,  that 
it  seems  as  if  we  could  touch  the  far-dis- 
tant mountains  by  stretching  out  our  hands ; 
and  so  faithfully  does  it  transmit  every  sound, 
that  the  sheep-bells  may  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league,  and  the  scream  of  the 
mighty  eagles  lost  to  our  view  in  the  immensi- 
ty of  the  sky.'  * 

It  is  not  then  the  power,  but  the  purpose, 
which  hiodered  him  from  writing   a  senti- 
mental description    of  the  Landea  of  the 
Gironde,   in  the  place  of  Maitre  Pierre, 
which  is  really  a  treatise  on  agriculture. 
There  is  as  much  poetry  in  the  aspect  of 
that  immense  tract  of  country  as  in  the 
heaths   of  Scotland.     The  point  of  view 
makes  all  the  difference.    When  Mr.  Bright 
laments  that  so  many  acres  of  Scottish  soil 
should  remain  desolate,  in  order  that  grouse 
and  deer  might  multiply;  he  does  so  be- 
cause the  commercial  or  material  question  is 
the  first  consideration  with  him.    In  like 
manner  M.  About  would  convert  the  Landea 
from  an  unrivalled  hunting-ground  into  a 
blooming  garden.     He  holds  that  a  country 
cannot  flourish  if  men  decay,  the  wellbeing 
of  the  whole  being  more  important  in  his 
eyes  than  the  luxury  of  the  few.    For  the 
like  reasons  he  advocates  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  over  a  town  life.     Not  merely  does 
he  maintain  that  to  live  in  the  country  is 
better  for  the  health,  but  also  that  if  the 
richer  class  were  more  widely  scattered, 
wealth  being  thereby   distributed  over  a 
wider  area,  the  country  population  would  be 
raised  in  the  social  scale.     Unlike  his  bretb- 
ern  ia  France,  he  never  bemoans  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  obliged  to  quit  Paris ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  Gerard  Bonnevelle,  in  Mad- 
elon^  is  banished  to  Erauenbourg,  he  shows 
that  his  lot  is  not  unenviable,  and  he  makes 
the  enforced  retirement  of  the  Count  and 
CJountess  of  Mably  from  the  best  Parisian 
society  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  country 


*  La  Qriee  CorUemporaine,  pp.  9-10. 


village  become  the  cause  of  their  ultimate 
happiness. 

The  combination  of  wit  as  genuine  aa 
M.  About's  with  a  spirit  so  practical  as  his 
we  very  seldom  meet  with.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  surpass  him  in  the  power  of 
analysing  human  motives,  and  weaving  a 
romance  out  of  the  play  of  passion.  Others 
surpass  him  again  in  th^  minuteness  with 
which  they  can  reproduce,  as  in  a  photo- 
graph, every  lineament  of  a  visage  and  every 
crease  in  a  dress.  But  few  can  rival  him  in 
the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  be  the  useful 
teacher  of  those  who  are  attracted  to  his 
works  for  amusement.  His  failing  is  to  be 
over-violent  in  bis  denunciations  of  the 
things  and  persons  he  abominates,  for,  while 
this  impresses  the  superficial  reader  in  his 
favour,  it  repels  the  better-informed  and  the 
less  impulsive.  His  book  on  the  *  Roman 
Question '  would  have  had  few  readers  had 
its  tone  been  more  measured,  but  it  would 
have  made  many  more  converts. 

That  he  should  be  so  lively  without  being 
vulgar,  so  versatile  yet  so  frequently  suc- 
cessful, may  be  explained  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  masters  every  topic  he 
discusses.  His  knowledge  has  the  stamp  of 
home  production.  When  he  borrows  ideas 
from  others  he  re-mints  and  gives  them  forth 
much  improved  by  the  process.  His  mind 
is  a  lens  which  colours  what  passes  through, 
and  not  a  mirror  which  reflects  what  is 
placed  before  it.  His  wit  is  not  forced,  nor 
is  there  anything  recondite  in  his  allusions. 
He  writes  for  the  general  public,  not  for  the 
library  of  the  student.  The  readers  of  his 
books  can  never  complain  of  being  puzzled 
or  fatigued.  Limpid  as  a  stream  flowing 
over  a  bed  of  sand,  his  diction  can  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  In  order  to  define  his  wit,  we  must 
employ  the  happy  phrase  of  the  writer  who 
said  that,  like  the  wit  of  Moliere  and  Voltaire, 
^^  it  is  but  common  sense  sharpened  till  it 
shines." 

When  M.  About's  first  book  was  pub- 
lished he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  then.  During 
the  interval,  he  has  given  to  the  world  up- 
wards of  twenty  volumes,  as  well  as  a  mul- 
titude of  essays  and  articles  which  have  not 
been  been  reprinted.  At  the  outset,  it  was 
feared  that  a  writer  so  sparkling  would  soon 
exhaust  his  resources,  and  sink  into  a  medi- 
ocrity ;  that,  like  a  pile  of  wood  when  ignited, 
the  blaze  would  be  great,  but  the  heat  very 
trifling,  and  its  duration  very  short.  Those 
who  formed  these  anticipations  argued  with 
apparent  justice ;  experience,  however,  has 
belied  their  prognostics.  His  last  produc- 
tions are  as  brilli«it  as  was  his  first;  although 
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his  writing  is  now  more  matured  and  fuller 
in  flavour,  yet  in  character  it  is  still  original 
and  unrivalled.  Where  so  many  rich  har- 
vests have  been  reaped,  without  any  deteri- 
oration in  the  produce,  we  may  fairly  look 
for  other  crops  equally  abundant  and  valua- 
ble. 

However,  as  the  functions  of  the  critic 
differ  from  those  of  the  prophet,  we  must 
refrain  from  forecasting  the  future,  and  from 
indulging  in  speculations  which  may  never 
be  realized.  But  of  this  we  are  certain: 
M.  About  has  yet  to  write  the  book  which 
shall  immortalize  his  name.  In  nearly  every 
branch  of  literature  he  has  done  something, 
and  he  has  been  applauded  in  most  of  the 
parts  he  has  essayed.  His  indisputable 
talents  have  conquered  for  him  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  the  ignorant  and  the  discerning ; 
his  successes  have  drawn  upon  him  both  the 
envy  and  animadversion  of  many,  who,  start- 
ing from  the  same  point,  have  failed  to  reach 
the  goal.  Energies  and  abilities  like  his, 
must,  if  properly  directed,  serve  to  carry 
him  much  further  than  he  has  yet  gone.  In- 
deed, he  has  distinguished  himself  so  con- 
spicuously, that,  in  order  to  merit  the  repu- 
tation he  has  obtained,  he  must  press  on- 
wards and  reach  a  still  higher  pinnado  of 
excellence.  Bf  his  contemporaries  in  France 
his  name  is  held  in  honour,  but  he  will  not 
have  justified  the  good  opinions  of  his  ad- 
mirers until  his  name  shall  have  become  an 
household  word  throughout  the  world.  His 
ambition  is  evidently  great;  his  gifts  are 
very  rare.  Among  the  thousands  now 
struggling  to  merit  by  their  works  the  ap* 
proval  of  that  many-headed  and  infallible 
judge  called  Posterity,  and  to  whom  the 
mere  prospect  of  success  is  the  sole  recom- 
pense for  their  lives  of  toil,  few  are  better 
qualified  to  compete  than  M.  Edmond 
About. 


Akt.  Vin. — 1.  JExperiments  on  Septic  and 
Antiseptic  Substances^  with  Remarks  re- 
lating to  their  use  in  the  Theory  of  Med- 
icine,   By  Sm  John  Prinole.     1750. 

2.  Traiti  des  moyens  de  desin/ecter  Vair^  de 
prhenir  la  contagion^  et  d^en  arriier  les 
progres.    Par  Gutton  Morvbau.    1805. 

8.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Cattle  Plague.     1866. 

A  Grsxk  friend  showed  ub  a  few  months 
ago  a  small  vessel,  from  the  tomb  of  an 
ancient  Athenian,  and  shaped  not  very  un- 


like our  pots  of  pomade.  The  lid  fitted  on 
in  a  loose  way,  as  is  the  case  with  our  owi 
earthenware  manufacture  for  the  toilet-table, 
but  the  material  was  porous.  We  opened  it, 
and  strange  to  say  the  odour  of  attar  of  roses 
was  distinct.  We  are  informed  that  it  was 
so  when  the  tomb  was  discovered.  This  nar- 
thex,  as  we  suppose  it  would  be  called, 
was  not  shattered,  or  even  broken,  bat  it 
illustrated  Moore-s  verses  better  perhaps 
than  anything  known,  and  brought  to 
our  minds  the  passion  for  odours  and  so- 
guents  that  seemed  to  have  possessed  the 
most  refined  senses  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  scents  were  used  as  a  luxury,  but  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  fashion  was  fos- 
tered as  a  means  of  removing  the  unpleasant 
odours  arising  from  persons  who  slept  in 
the  clothes  which  they  wore  during  the  day, 
and  many  of  whom  had  no  convenience  for 
washing,  notwithstanding  the  habit  of  bath- 
ing among  others ;  and  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  during  all  epidem- 
ics, perfumes  and  substances  with  decided 
odours,  pleasant,  or  not  very  much  so,  were 
everywhere  employed  as  disinfectants. 

We  like  to  visit  Greek  houses,  because  we 
find  at  every  visit  some  new  preserve,  some 
new  fragrance  kept  in  sugar,  some  new  fruit 
saved  from  decay  by  drying,  or  by  syrup.  We 
have  never  in  the  North  made  the  rose  into  a 
delicious  dish  for  break&st,  but  this  they  have 
done  in  Greece ;  and  they  still  preserve  the 
fruit  of  the  pines,  making  a  compound  that 
astonishes  and  delights  our  palates,  and  still 
more  so  when  we  think  that  this  seems  hand- 
ed down  from  the  ancients.  We  here  have 
never  learnt  to  eat  pine-oones,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  grow  less  luxuriantly  with  us, 
and  do  not  produce  kernels  of  a  nourishing 
quality,  as  Atheneeua  tells  was  their  charac- 
ter in  old  times,  as  now  in  Greece.  Or  are 
we  less  ingenious  1  When  we  enter  Greeic 
.houses,  or  read  that  last-named  author,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  lost  the 
art  of  preserving,  and  require  to  be  taught. 

Conservation  of  food  is  a  kind  of  disinfec- 
tion; it  is  a  prevention  of  infection.  The 
art  of  preserving  food  has  grown  slowly 
with  us,  by  the  aid  of  many  patents,  some 
of  which  are  successful.  'Diey  aim  chiefly 
at  driving  out  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  either 
by  steam,  or  by  the  use  of  other  gases 
which  take  its  place.  The  older  plans  of 
preserving  by  the  use  of  sugar  is&r  beyond 
the  reach  of  patents,  and  is  well  used  in  this 
country  for  many  purposes,  although  these 
piirposes,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  made 
very  much  more  numerous^ 

The  preservation  of  meat  is  not  yet 
brought  to  perfection,  otherwise  the  cattle 
of  distant  parts  of  the  world  would  be 
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brought  into  our  markets.  Flesh  becomes 
infected  rapidly,  and  we  require  to  invent 
new  modes  of  disinfection  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  meat  in  this  country, 
and  thereby  enable  us  to  keep  up  that 
physical  strength  which  always  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  a  Briton,  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  main  cause  of  his  energy  and  success. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  hi  this  department 
we  can  have  any  aid  from  the  ancients.  We 
are  able  to  leave  them  when  we  arrive  at  the 
preseryation  of  animal  food;  and  if  it  is 
some  pleasure  to  do  so,  it  is  not  with  per- 
fect satisfaction,  because  we  are  aware  that 
we  ourselves  have  not  made  such  progress 
as  to  allow  us  to  boast. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  department,  namely, 
that  of  the  preservation  of  the  human  body 
from  decay,  in  which  we  find  Egypt  to  have 
excelled  the  world,  and  to  an  extent  which 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  history. 
A  dry  climate  was  a  great  aid,  but  even 
taking  that  into  consideration,  the  work  was 
well  done.  They  removed  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  had  least  tenacity  and  most 
moisture,  as  these  are  invariably  found  to 
decay  most  rapidly.  They  then  washed 
the  whole  with  caustic  soda.  This  is  called 
natron,  or  nitre,  and  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  exact  composition  should  be  well  known 
to  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  certainly  knew 
little  of  chemistry,  and  could  not  explain  to 
us  the  Egyptian  arts.  The  nitre  was  dried 
till  it  was  light  and  spongy,  or  until  all  the 
water  of  crystallization  had  been  removed. 
This  was  carbonate  of  soda;  when  mixed 
with  lime  it  became  caustic;  and  the  art  of 
making  this  substance,  now  so  lately  intro- 
duced largely  into  commerce,  seems  to  have 
been  well  known.  The  caustic  condition 
was  obtained,  but  it  does  not  appear  clear 
whether  the  lime  used  for  the  purpose  was 
separated  so  as  to  produce  the  pure  un- 
mixed caustic  soda,  although  we  cannot 
doubt  it,  because  that  earth  would  fall  of 
itself  as  soon  as  water  was  used  for  the 
solution.  The  embalming  was  continued 
with  resins,  pitch  or  tar,  and  aromatics — 
more  or  less  of  the  latter  being  used,  accord- 
log  to  the  price  to  be  paid. 

The  soda  was  generally  sold  along  with 
the  lime  still  mixed,  as  we  gather  from 
Pliny,  who  says  that  it  is  very  pungent 
when  rendered  impure  with  lime,  and  very 
soluble  when  it  is  pure ;  but  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  separation  was  never  made 
before  it  was  actually  used  in  the  process 
of  embalming,  or  sent  to  foreign  markets.. 

In  very  warm  and  dry  countries,  preser- 
vation of  thin  pieces  of  flesh  can  be  made 
hy  mere  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  moisture 
IS  removed  before  corruption  begins.    The 
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mode  of  catting  it  into  strips  and  laying  it 
out  to  dry  is  therefore  adopted.  It  is  mar- 
vellous ivhat  small  changes  in  the  atmos* 
phere  affect  the  success  of  this  plan.  It  is 
said  on  the  La  Plata,  where  this  is  some- 
times done,  that  if  a  small  cloud  appear  on 
the  horizon,  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  the  dry- 
ing will  not  be  -effected  before  corruption 
begins.  This  is  not  quite  intelligible  to  us. 
It  is  true  the  cloud  is  the  barometer,  and 
tells  us  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  in- 
creasing, and  we  know  that  moisture  in- 
creases putrefaction  and  decay,  as  well  as 
vigorous  growth.  Our  difficulty  lies  in 
understanding  why  such  a  small  amount 
should  have  such  a  powerful  effect.  This, 
however,  we  know,  that  however  powerful 
a  disinfectant  may  be,  its  strength  will  be 
diminished  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
water. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  bodies  are 
preserved  in  some  conditions. without  any 
adequate  apparent  cause.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  bodies  at  the  chapel  near  Bonn  are 
kept  from  corruption.  It  is  said  that  no 
means  of  preservation  are  used,  and  the 
only  cause  seems  to  be  a  constant  draught 
of  air  blowing  through  the  place.  Bodies 
have  in  many  cases  been  preserved  without 
decay  in  Europe,  when  it  has  not  been  known 
that  any  embalming  has  been  used.  There 
are  cases  oflen  mentioned,  in  which  coffins 
have  been  opened  and  the  bodies  appeared 
as  if  they  had  never  changed  from  the  time 
of  burial,  but  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure 
fell  down  into  a  small  heap  of  dust  The 
kings  of  France  at  St.  Denis  are  said  to 
have  undergone  that  rapid  change.  The 
bodies  found  in  the  earthenware  coffins  by 
Loftus,  and  described  in  his  most  interest- 
ing travels  in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia, 
were  found  also  to  fall  into  dust.  There 
does  not  seem  in  such  cases  to  have  been 
any  chemical  action  of  the  air  at  the  moment 
of  opening,  but,  in  all  probability,  the  slight- 
est motion  was  enough  to  throw  down  the 
dust  to  which  the  bodies  had  long  ago  been 
reduced.  The  air  gradually  entering  would 
bring  out  with  it  all  the  animal  matter, 
united  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  earths,  phosphates,  and  sub- 
stances not  volatile  would  remain,  not  con- 
tracted into  hard  ash,  as  may  occur  when 
we  burn  it,  but  simply  as  they  existed  dif- 
fused through  the  structure  of  the  fiesh. 

We  are  still  unable  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing ^of  the  vampires,  as  those  bodies  were 
supposed  to  be,  which  were  so  fully  pre- 
served as  not  to  fall  to  ashes  when  the  coffin 
was  opened.  It  was  needful  to  destroy 
them  by  passing  a  stake  through  them. 
We  cannot  look  on  the  whole  as  untrue. 
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The  fabalous  portion  seems  to  be  oonBned 
to  the  saying  that  such  bodies  rose  at  night 
and  demanded  others.  In  connexion  with 
this,  we  know  that  many  of  the  older  places 
of  burial,  or  at  ieast  vaults  and  catacombs, 
were  so  badly  supplied  with  air,  that  possi- 
bly the  i^tmosphere  surrounding  the  bodies 
became  after  a  time  of  itself  preservative. 
We  know  that  in  the  Catacombs  of  Paris 
it  gave  rise  to  a  new  transformation  of  the 
elements,  and  instead  of  the  dead  decom- 
posing into  gas  and  ashes,  they,  from  want 
of  suitable  air,  were  converted  into  adipo- 
cire,  a  white  waxlike  substance. 

Many  people  think  that  we  ought,  like 
some  of  the  ancients,  to  bum  our  dead. 
They  do  not  consider  what  a  terrible  propo- 
sal they  are  making.  To  bum  a  body  with- 
out producing  the  smell  of  burning  flesh  is 
a  most  difficult  thing,  and  flir  surpasses  the 
problem  of  burning  our  smoke,  which, 
however  trifling  in  difHcalty  and  important, 
is  still  lefb  undone.  The  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  such  a  lake  of  fire  as  to  consume  all 
our  dead  would  also  be,  in  all  probability, 
too  great ;  let  us  imagine  1500  bodies  roast- 
ed to  ashes  in  London  every  week.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  such  a 
large  manufactory  of  phosphates,  as  we 
must  call  it,  because  we  are  unable  to  dwell 
on  the  horrors  of  the  picture,  and  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  bring  them  before 
others.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  those  who 
propose  it  cannot  have  pictured  the  conse- 
quences. 

In  all  nations  the  practice  of  burning  has 
been  found  too  expensive.  In  India  it  is 
really  practised  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor 
can  only  afford  a  little  wood,  which  burns 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their 
faith.  In  no  greatly  populated  country  can 
it  be  practised  by  the  poor.  Fuel  has  for 
all  cases  of  this  kind  been  too  dear,  and  is 
so  even  with  us. 

When  bodies  are  allowed  time  and  space 
to  mingle  quietly  with  the  earth,  the  pro- 
ducts given  out  are  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ant; neither,  in  the  small  amounts  gradu- 
ally emitted,  can  they  ever  be  said  to  be 
unwholesome.  Nor  can  we  blame  our  an- 
cestors much  lor  allowing  their  illustrious 
dead  to  be  buried  in  their  churches.  It  be- 
gan to  be  an  evil  only  when  the  charity  of 
man  increased,  and  when  the  respect  to- 
wards humanity  extended  itself  even  to 
those  who  could  not  be  called  illustrious, 
and  the  increase  of  the  living  Indttced  that 
crowding  among  the  dead  which  legisla- 
tion has  of  late  almost  entirely  <»used  to 
cease. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  great  care 
taken  to  disinfect  or^  clean  vessels  in  which 


any  putrid  matter  may  have  been,  and  ve 
trace  clearly  the  effect  of  their  observatiooi 
on  its  action  on  absorbent  substances  :  yes* 
sels  of  iron  and  of  wood  were  differentlj 
treated.  The  same  may  be  observed  as  to 
the  infection  of  walls  covered  with  an  ab- 
sorbent plaster,  and  of  clothes.  We  see 
clearly  how  the  world  mu^t  have  suffered 
before  the  cause  could  have  been  traced  to 
these  simple  properties  of  bodies — ^porosity 
and  power  of  absorbing.  We  see  also  bov 
towns  must  have  fearfltUy  suffered  before 
they  learnt  that  the  houses  must  be  so  iar 
separate  as  to  allow  air  to  blow  between 
them.  The  Greeks  must  certainly  hare 
made  their  cities  and  many  of  their  streets 
exceedingly  handsome,  but  their  earlier 
towns,  and  even  Athens,  were  too  mudi 
crowded ;  and  so  much  did  they  fear  job- 
bery among  the  sharp-eyed  business  men 
of  the  city,  that  they  dared  not  trust  anj 
one  with  money  to  rebuild  the  place,  as  is 
now  being  done  in  Paris,  in  Glasgow,  and  is 
Edinburgh.  In  Constantinople,  Zeno  o^ 
dered  all  houses  to  be  twdve  feet  apart  all 
the  way  up,  and  the  projections  vhidi 
caused  the  houses  nearly  to  meet  above 
were  disallowed.  This  was  an  effort,  afler 
a  long  interval  of  neglect.  He  attempted 
also  to  go  farther,  and  ordered  that  no  one 
should  stop  the  view  of  the  sea  from  bis 
neighbour.  This  would  be  well  in  our  sea* 
bathing  towns,  where  houses  are  built  be- 
fore others  without  pity,  and  not  only  is 
the  view  destroyed,  but  the  whole  living  of 
the  families  who  possess  it,  and  to  whom 
the  view  paid  the  rent  But  the  laws  are 
of  no  value  unless  a  strong  and  vigilant 
executive  attends  to  them.  Constantino- 
ple became  so  bad  that  its  destruction  bj 
fire  was  scarcely  deemed  a  misfortune. 

How  infected  by  their  own  crowding  the 
Romans  must  have  been  when  the  bouses 
were  ordered  to  be  at  least  five  feet  apart, 
and  not  more  than  nine  storeys  high !  Augus- 
tus said  they  should  not  exceed  seventy  feet 
in  height,  and  Trajan  made  the  limit  sixty. 
The  laborious  proofs  that  sewer  air  is  un- 
wholesome have  taken  Commissions  and 
Boards  of  Health  many  years  of  hard  labor 
in  our  time,  but  the  whole  is  as  clearly  re- 
cognised in  Justinian's  Digest,  in  quotation 
from  Ulpian,  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  was  then  past  all  dispute.  The 
world  is  obliged  occasionally  to  revive  its 
principles. 

However  true  may  be  the  opinion  that 
man  is  always  in  progress,  we  cannot  ^^^1 
that  he  oflen  makes,  in  certain  places,  won- 
derfully long  steps  backwards.  Although 
Hippocrates  is  praised  for  his  skill,  shown 
in  fumigating  the  streets  by  the  smoke  of 
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fires  and  by  perfumes,  by  shutting  certain 
windows  and  opening  others,  one  of  our 
prominent  men  in  the  sixteenth  century  is 
found  speaking  with  approval  of  iiilling 
*'  pigeons,  cats^  dogs,  and  other  hot  animals, 
which  make  continually  a  great  transpira- 
tion pr  evaporation  of  spirits  whioh  issue 
forth  of  evaporation :  the  pestiferous  atom^ 
which  are  scattered  in  the  air,  and  accom- 
pany it,  used  to  stick  to  the  feathers,  skins, 
or  furres.'  * 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  gone  backwards  and 
forwards  as  the  ancients  did,  and  in  a  gen- 
eration we  have  many  waves  of  opinion,  be- 
cause we  do  not  learn  sound  principles,  or  if 
we  learn,  we  do  not  teacli  them,  that'  they 
may  be  continued. 

Dr.  Petit,  in  1732,  gave  clear  ideas  of 
antiseptic  action.  He  said  that  as  corrup- 
tion came  from  the  separation  of  particles,  so 
preservation  is  attained  by  contracting  them, 
as  by  dry  air  and  astringents. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  too,  in  1750,  wrote 
Experiments  on  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Sub- 
stances^  with  Remarks  relating  to  their  Use 
in  the  Theory  of  Medicine.  He  recom- 
mended salts  of  various  Icinds,  and  astrin- 
gent and  gummy  resinous  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  fermenting  liquor?. 

Dr.  Macbride  followed  him  .with  numer- 
ous experiments.  He  speaks  of  acids  being 
the  long-prescribed  agents,  as  antiseptics. 
He  found  that  even  when  diluted  they  were 
powerful,  that  alkalis  were  antiseptic ;  that 
salts  in  general  have  the  same  quality  ;  also 
gum  resins,  such  as  myrrh,  asaiostida,  aloes, 
and  terra  japonica ;  also  decoctions  of  Vir- 
ginian snake-root,  pepper,  ginger,  saffron, 
contrayerva  root,  sage,  valerian  root,  and 
rhubarb,  with  mint,  angelica,  senna,  and 
common  wormwood.  Many  of  the  com- 
mon vegetables  also  were  included  as  to 
some  extent  antiseptic,  such  as  horse-radish, 
mustard,  carrots,  turnips,  garlic,  onions,  ce- 
lery, cabbage,  colewort,  lime. 

These  are,  with  Boyle,  to  be  mentioned 
as  the  chief  revivers  of  the  subject  in  mod- 
ern times.  We  shall  not  give  a  continued 
ancient  history,  but  add  remarks  occasion- 
ally when  they  may  appear  of  interest. 

Earth  as  a  disirt/ectant, — It  is  often  said 
that  soil  or  earth  is  the  best  disinfectant.  It 
is  powerful,  but  we  must  beware  of  it.  From 
some  soils  there  come  the  most  violent  poi- 
sons, called  malaria,  which,  according  to 
MaccuUocti,  '  produces  in  itself  a  far  wider 
mass  of  human  misery  than  any  other  cause 
of  disease.'  We  must  see  clearly  from  this 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  purify hig  nature 
of  earth,  since  it  is  from  earth  with  organic 
matter  in  it  that  malaria  springs.    In  read- 


ing MaccuHoch  on  malaria,  we  begin  to  fear 
the  existence  of  the  slightest  moisture  on  the 
ground,  although  from  other  good  authority. 
we  hear  that  the  same  evils  arise  where  the 
influence  of  moisture  does  not  occur.  In 
malarious  districts  we  learn  that  the  evil  is 
greatest  when  the  soil  is  turned  up.  The  soil 
has  retained  the  poison  in  it  and  has  not  de- 
stroyed it.  Still  we  know  that  the  soil  does 
absorb  all  kinds  of  impurities  arising  from 
putrefaction,  and  destroys  them,  but  there 
are  limits  to  its  power.  We  must  learn  not 
to  give  it  more  to  do  than  it  can  accomplish, 
by  flooding  it  with  matter  that  will  become 
foul.  Many  persons,  remembering  the  pad- 
dle of  Moses,  insist  on  the  use  of  earth  only 
to  mix  with  our  rejected  refuse.  If  we  think 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  soil,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  moisture  it  re- 
ceives before  a  field  becomes  oflensive,  we 
must  see  that  the  limits  of  its  power  are 
easily  attained. 

Gasbs  and  Vapours. — Oxygen. — Every 
substance  in  fine  powder  disinfects,— dust  of 
all  kinds,  whether  platinum  powder,  or  pow- 
der of  sandstone.  The  surface  is  enormous- 
ly increased  in  such  bodies,  and  surfaces  at- 
tract the  air  which  is  confined  and  pressed 
into  service,  causing  more  active  oxidation 
and  therefore  more  purification.  When  all 
the  oxygen  is  expended,  this  process  ceases, 
so  that  the  soil  retains  the  evil,  and  gives  it 
out  when  stirred.  But  let  us  send  a  volume 
of  oxygen  down,  and  the  state  changes.  This 
operation  is  eflected  by  nature  when  rain  is 
poured  over  the  soil  and  sinks  down  with  its 
dissolved  air,  beginning  an  action  so  exten-« 
sive  that  by  it  we  may  say  nearly  all  the 
purification  of  the  world  is  performed.  If, 
however,  the  rain  falls  and  remains,  it  soon 
also  becomes  exhausted  of  its  oxygen,  and 
the  purification  again  ceases,  whilst  the  va- 
pour rising  takes  with  it  some  of  the  inju- 
rious air.  More  water  must  flow,  but  it 
cannot  do  so  until  the  previous  amount  is 
removed,  and  thus  we  see  the  necessity  of 
drainage.  It  is  a  constant  flow  of  air  and 
water  purifying  and  making  carbonic  acid 
for  the  food  of  plants,  to  enable  them  to 
convert  that  again  in  part  into  oxygen,  for 
animals  to  breathe,  and  food  for  the  same  to 
eat.  Here  we  see  the  value  of  flowing  and 
the  evil  of  stagnant  water,  the  value  of 
drainsge  and  of  deep-soil  ploughing.  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  advantage  of  drainage  con- 
sists more  in  the  flow  than  in  the  removal  of 
the  water.  If  the  flow  is  suflicient,  we  have 
not  malaria,  marsh-fevers,  agues,  etc.  If  the 
plants  are  not  decomposing  we  are  also  free, 
and  thus  we  find  that  in  cold,  malaria  is 
diminished  or  stopped,  because  cold  prevents 
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decomposition,  and  water  of  peat-bogs  gives 
out  no  injurious  gases,  for  the  peat  does  not 
putrefy. 

So  powerful  is  this  action  of  oxygen  that 
even  when  all  the  organic  matter  is  decom- 
posed, this  remarkable  gas  continues  to  ac- 
cumulate when  it  can  find  entrance,  and 
heaps  itself  up  around  certain  bodies,  form- 
ing nitric  acid — a  reservoir  of  air  for  the  use 
of  any  more  vegetable  matter  which  may 
arrive.  It  is  thus  that  near  the  most  impure 
places,  if  the  water  passing  through  them  is 
detained  long  on  the  road,  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  removed  thoroughly,  and  the  nitric 
acid  formed  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  strong 
taste.  It  is  nature  making  violent  exertion 
to  bring  a  supply  of  oxygen  where  it  is 
most  wanted.  Strange  to  say,  this  accumu- 
lation is  made  by  nitrogen,  the  very  sub- 
stance which  is  found  characteristic  of  bodies 
capable  of  putrefaction.  This  nitric  acid  is 
united  with  lime,  magnesia,  or  potash,  and 
with  the  latter  makes  saltpetre. 

In  times  gone  by,  and  even  later  than 
Shakspeare's,  our  floors  were  the  earth  only, 
as  in  many  cottages  now,  and  we  used  the 
broom  or  brush  little,  and  threw  the  garbage 
down,  allowing  it  to  lie  and  rot  and  become 
so  vile  that  we  invented  the  device  of  cover- 
ing it  over  with  straw,  so  that  it  might  be 
trodden  down,  as  the  cattle  make  the  ma- 
nure in  the  straw-yards.  The  earth  of  the 
floor  was  over  weighed  with  putrid  matter, 
and  much  of  it  came  into  the  air  of  the  room, 
but  the  formation  of  nitre  or  saltpetre  began, 
and  oxygen  accumulated  rapidly,  and  ren- 
dered even  these  houses  habitable  in  a  way. 

The  Government  soon  found  out  this 
growth  of  saltpetre,  and  sent  Petremen  to 
obtain  it  by  force.  They  entered  houses 
without  pity,  and  seemed  to  increase  the 
discomfort  of  a  household  to  the  utmost, 
that  they  might  be  bribed  to  leave.  It  is 
not  for  us  here  to  describe  the  tyranny  of 
these  wretches,  but  their  doings  illustrate, 
much  more  even  than  the  more  distant 
miseries  of  war  did,  Shakspeare's  words, 
'  villanous  saltpetre.'  '  The  harmless  earth,' 
out  of  which  it  was  dug,  is  a  metonymy, 
and  may  mean  rather  the  earth  in  the  house 
of  a  harmless  family,  where  perhaps  some 
tender  life  was  lying  in  danger,  whilst  these 
men  insisted  on  removing  the  bed,  and  ren- 
dering the  whole  apartment  wretched. 

It  was  fortunate  when  the  search  for  salt- 
petre, like  war  itself,  went  abroad.  Now 
we  find  that  great  collections  of  oxygen  in 
this  way  have  been  made  in  old  times,  and 
are  lying  ready  for  our  use,  just  as  collec- 
tions of  coal  and  firewood  have  been  made 
for  a  population  too  large  to  grow  enough 
for  itself,  or  too  wanting  in  foresight  to  plant 


as  rapidly  as  it  destroys.  These  stores  of 
saltpetre  from  India  and  South  America  are  • 
used  for  oxidizing.  They  are  concentrated 
air,  which  burns  charcoal  so  rapidly  as  to 
make  an  explosion,  and  which  purifies  ex- 
actly as  air  purifies. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  use  this  power 
hitherto  for  household  disinfection  in  bad 
cases,  it  is  almost  too  powerful,  but  we  use 
it  as  an  antiseptic  for  preserving  meat,  to 
which  saltpetre  is  added ;  it  has  also  a  poir- 
erful  action,  especially  free,  as  nitric  acid,  in 
restraining  putrefaction,  although  the  mode 
of  using  it  is  not  yet  made  quite  clear. 

There  are,  however,  other  bodies  which 
condense  oxygen,  and  one  which  we  get 
chiefly  from  Norway  brings  us  chromic  acid 
and  chromate  of  potash,  remarkable  agents 
in  antisepting.  We  must  coin  the  word  to 
antisepi;  we  have  none  that  can  take  its 


But  even  chromic  acid  has  not  become 
familiar,  and  we  must  look  to  other  oxidiz- 
ers.   We^ave  chloric  acid,  a  body  with  still 
more  oxygen,  and  most  powerful,  and  its 
compound,  chlorate  of  potash,  which  may 
also  be  used.     All  these  bodies  give  out 
oxygen,  and  are  therefore  oxidizers,  antisep- 
tics, purifiers,  and  disinfectants.     But  tbey 
are  not  enough,  because  practice  has  not 
taught  us  the  best  modes  of  applying  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each.    Manganese 
condenses  oxygen,  forming  permanganate  of 
potash,  a  substance  beautiful  in  colour  and 
innocent  in  character,  whilst  it  oxidizes  pow- 
erfully all  the  foulest  bodies,  and  removes 
the  most  putrid  odours  as  if  by  magic.    We 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Condy  for  teaching  us  its 
use.     It  is  certainly  an  elegant  disinfectant, 
a  name  which  it  bears  in  opposition  to  anti- 
septic, which  it  is  not,  as  it  does  not  preserve. 
This  permanganate,  sometimes  called  cha- 
meleon, may  be  put  into  the  foulest  water 
or  the  most  repelling  mixtures,  and  the  sense 
of  smell  will  cease  to  be  offended,  whilst  we 
may  be  sure  also  that  the  injurious  bodies 
which  do  not  smell  will  be  equally  oxidized. 
It  leaves  potash  and  oxide  of  manganese. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  could  get  the  pe^ 
manganic  acid  without  the  potash,  and  when 
it  had  done  its  work  it  would  quietly  fell  ^ 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  if  we  were 
ufeing  it  to  purify  drinking-water,  we  should 
have  only  a  little  brown  oxide,  which  would 
do  no  harm,  or  if  it  had  an  unpleasant  ap- 
pearance, we  might  let  it  sink  and  leare  the 
liquid  above  perfectly  pure.     We  have  cer- 
tainly  one  solution   which    has   all   these 
advantages,  that  is,  pure  oxide  of  water,  or 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.     It  looks  like  water; 
if  we  pour  it  on  the  filthiest  substance  the 
smell  of  putrefaction  ceases,  and  in  many 
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cases  a  sweet  odour  or  fragrant  perfurhe, 
created  in  an  iastaut,  arises  in  its  place. 
The  peroxide  has  given  up  its  oxygen  and 
pure  water  only  remains,  no  remnant  to 
which  we  can  object.  Is  there  anything  be- 
yond this  ?  Scarcely,  although  it  does  not 
seem  applicable  to  all  waters.  It  is  dear, 
unfortunately,  but  some  day  it  may  be 
cheaper.  There  are  places  where  it  can  be 
had  cheaply,  hul  in  small  quantities.  Here 
also  work  is  needful,  and  although  we  know 
these  remarkable  qualities  we  do  not  know 
details,  and  cannot  yet  tell  how  far  it  can  be 
generally  used ;  every  substance  has  a  cha- 
racter as  complicated  as  the  relations  to  all 
other  substances  and  conditions  of  substances 
can  make  it. 

Some  people  deliver  over,  all  their  won- 
ders to  electricity,  and  imagine  that  by  doing 
so  the  mystery  is  solved,  instead  of  being 
increased,  by  the  idea  that  such  a  power  is 
doing  everything.     But  in  the  atmosphere 
we  have  really  an  abundant  action  of  elec- 
tricity, as  we  well  know,  and  we  are  able  to 
detect  some  of  this  concentrated  o:tygen 
which  it  forms,  whether  it  should  be  called 
ozone,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  other 
oxide,  is  not  of  consequence  now.     Very 
likely  all  the  names  are  correct,  and  even 
more.     When  rain  falls  it  brings  this  oxy- 
gen with  it,  and  so  we  find  at  last  that  we 
have  our  ground  watered,  not  with  water 
only,  but  with  this  purifying  agent.     We 
can  trace  this  more  vital  part  of  the  air  in 
all  places  where  it  is  exhilarating  to  breathe, 
but  never  in  a  crowded  town,  never  near 
much  smoke.    The  very  rain  of  such  latter 
places  differs  from  pure  rain,  and  it  falls  on 
ground  without  the  full  power  of  oxidizing 
and  preparing  food  for  the  plant.    Th^  same 
rain  is  tainted  with  sulphur  from  the  coals, 
and  this  helps,  with  tar  and  soot  and  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  and  coal-dust  or  ashes,  to  render 
the  air  unwholesome.     But  without  forget- 
ting this  long  list  of  evils  in  the  smoke,  we 
must  remember  the  loss  of  concentrated 
oxygen,  which  can  never  enter  our  smoky 
towns  for  a  moment.     It  is  that  mainly 
which  makes  pure  air  so  wholesome  when  it 
sweeps  through  a  house ;  it  burns  up  every- 
thing that  is  disagreeable  to  the  sense  of 
smell  as  certainly  as  a  fire,  although  with 
more  discrimination. 

Although  knowing  the  wonderful  position 
oxygen  takes  as  purifier  in  nature,  we  use 
it  very  little  directly  ;  we  leave  its  work  to 
nature.  Permanganate  is  the  form  in  which 
we  can  beat  use  it,  and  it  is  scarcely  fitted 
for  universal  use  from  its  price.  We  want 
a  few  more  oxidizers.  There  are  numerous 
bodies  ready  to  oxidize,  manganese  and  iron 
freshly  precipitated,  ready  to  give  and  then 


to  take,  and  so  act  as  carriers,  and  these  ni- 
trates and  chromates  require  attention.  Bu  t 
the  world  seeks  exact  knowledge ;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  distinguish  here  some  of  the 
known  from  the  uncertain. 

There  are,  however,  modes  of  making  the 
condensed  oxygen,  or  ozone;  the  most 
usual,  Schoenbein's  earliest,  is  to  allow  fresh 
cut  pieces  of  phosphorus  to  lie  half  im- 
mersed in  water.  This  is  a  deoxidizing 
agent  and  of  great  value  no  doubt,  at  least 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  these  vapours,  which 
consist,  perhaps,  of  phosphorus  only,  and 
afterwards  of  v^arious  compounds,  chiefly 
oxides.  The  production  of  ozone  by  phos- 
phorus has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Mofiatt  to 
disinfection  for  cattle-disease,  with  some 
success.  It  deserves  more  attention — if 
we  could  remove  the  phosphoric  vapour. 

We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
oxygen,  considering  the  length  of  this 
article,  and  we  could  spend  much  more ;  it 
is  Nature's  great  purifier,  called  once  by 
Priestley  *  vital  air.'  It  is  our  greatest  and 
best  agent  of  purification,  although,  as  yet, 
it  has  been  too  noble  to  allow  itself  to  be 
used  in  the  daily  work  of  life  in  disinfection 
so  fully  as  we  require;  as  the  dignity  of 
labour  increases,  this  gas,  no  doubt,  will 
yield  to  the  persuasions  of  mankind,  and 
take  more  part  in  our  artificial  life. 

Sulphur. — Nature  had  the  first  claim, 
but  had  we  followed  history  we  should  have 
begun  with  sulphur,  a  substance  called  sacred 
or  divine  by  the  Greeks,  and  used  in  puri- 
fications. It  must  have  been  ready  at  hand 
to  Ulysses,  when,  afler  killing  the  suitors, 
he  fumigated  the  palace,  not  to  remove  the 
odour  of  the  dead  merely,  but  as  a  religious 
ceremony*  (Homer's  Odyaaey^  Book  xxii., 
line  492.)  Cowper  translates  the  passage 
thus ; — 

*  Bright  blast-averting  sulphur.    Nurse,  bring 

fire 
That  I  may  fumigate  my  walls ;  then  bid 
Penelope  with  her  attendants  down, 
And  summon  all  the  women  of  her  train. 
But  Euryclea  thus,  his  nurse,  replied : 
My  son,  thou  hast  well  said,  yet  first  I  will 
Serve  thee  with  vest  and  mantle.     Stand  not 

here 
In  thy  own  palace,  clothed  with  tatters  foul 
And  beggarly ;  she  will  abhor  the  sight. 
Then  answer  thus,  Ulysses  wise  returned : 
Not  so ;  bring  fire  for  fumigation  first : 
He  said ;  nor  Euryclea  his  loved  nurse 
Longer  delayed,  but  sulphur  brought,  and 

fire. 
When  he  with  purifying  steams  himself, 
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Visited  every  part,  the  banqnet>room, 
The  vestibule,  the  court' 

And  afterwards,  at  the  beginniog  of  Book 
xxiii.,  Pope  writes  it 

'Glorious  in  gore! — ^now  with  sulphureous 

fires 
The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  aspires/ 

The  shepherds  purified  their  sheep  with  it 
as  well  as  bleached  their  wool,  and  in  Ovid's 
Fasti  (Book  iv.,  lines  739,  740),  *  Let  blue 
smoke  arise  from  the  burning  sulphur,  and 
let  the  sheep  bleat  when  touched  hj  the 
smoking  sulphur/  The  Italians  may 
perhaps  have  it  by  tradition  as  a  mode  of 
purifying  their  vines  and  their  wine-casks, 
for  which,  indeed,  it  is  used  over  all  the 
wine-growing  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  a  new  Etna  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  a  commercial  advantage, 
since  the  Greeks  do  not  use  as  of  old  the 
volcanic  island  of  Melos  for  sulphur.  B rim- 
stone  was  used  for  skin  diseases  and  in 
poultices  of  old,  and  the  smell  of  it  is 
spoken- of^  by  Pliny  as  accompanying  light- 
ning. Schoenbein  first  told  us  that  the 
smell  was  in  reality  that  of  ozone. 

Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  obtained  by 
burning  sulphur,  atrests  the  action  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  whether  it  be  that  smaller 
movement  of  decaying  nieat,  or  the  more 
noble  one  of  living  man.  It  first  deoxidizes, 
but  it  gives  off  its  oxygen  easily,  and  acts  as 
an  oxidizer.  It  also  acts  as  an  acid,  and  dis- 
solves animal  matter.  Its  action  is  complex. 
It  causes  coughing,  and  it  is  in  great  quan- 
tities injurious  to  the  lungs,  but  how  much 
in  small  quantities  is  not  well  known.  It 
purifies  the  air  of  infectious  matter,  destroy- 
ing in  a  gaseous  state,  as  it  destroys  putrid 
and  living  bodies  subjected  to  it  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent  fumi 
gator.  How  much  it  brings  of  other  evils 
is  an  important  question.  It  alters  the  air 
of  our  towns  entirely ;  every  coal-burning 
town  certainly  is  compelled  to  breathe  it. 
In  vitriol-works  men  lose  their  teeth,  but 
seem  after  a  while  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  sulphur.  How  far  the  burning  of  sul- 
phurous coal  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
decay  of  teeth,  is  a  question  which  statistics 
of  country  and  town  teeth  may  answer.  It 
is  offensive  in  very  small  quantities,  as  is 
shown  when  gas  bums  with  a  little  sul- 
phur in  it.  Even  a  few  grains  burnt  in  the 
gas  and  continued  during  an  entire  evening 
are  enough  to  annoy  us,  although  the  same 
amount  rapidly  burnt,  and  bj^eathed  only  a 
few  minutes,  is  loss  hurtful.  True,  all  the 
discomfort  arising  from  gas  is  not  due  to 
sulphur,  as'  it  has  been  proved  that  with 
incomplete  combustion  acytelene,  a  com- 


pound of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  is  one  of 
these  unburnt  gases  given  out. 

As  a  fumigating  disinfectant  sulphur  must 
hold  a  very  high  place,  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  most  cases  of  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply. It  bums  and  goes  out  readilj.  We 
desire  to  keep  it  constantly  burning.  This 
cannot  be  well  done  in  small  quantities ;  it 
would  for  small  spaces  be  best  to  use  a  sul- 
phite of  soda  or  lime,  and  add  a  little  weak 
muriatic  acid  to  it ;  in  this  way  the  supply 
for  fumigation  might  be  kept  up. 

When  the  gas  combines  with  any  body, 
it  forms  a  sulphite.  Sulphite  of  soda,  lime, 
etc.,  are  disinfectants.  They  act  by  remov- 
ing smells,  not  all,  most  decidedly,  but 
some.  The  most  putrid  blood  will  become 
comparatively  innocent  when  sulphites  are 
added,  but  a  smell  remains,  a  concentration 
of  thftt  which  we  find  in  a  slaughter-house. 
The  worst  part,  perhaps  all  the  dangerous 
part,  is  removed.  It  goes  on  acting,  and 
gives  up  all  its  oxygen,  until  at  last  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  escapes,  the  very  sub- 
stance that  sulphurous  acid  so  easily  de- 
stroys. We  must  therefore  lift  the  whole 
away  before  that  action  sets  in.  Schoen- 
bein says  that  this  acid  oxidizes,  and  so 
causes  an  oxidating  influence  on  other 
bodies  to  set  in.  This  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  parting  with  its 
own  oxygen.  Mr.  Higgin  of  Manchester 
has  used  for  many  months  sulphite  of  soda 
for  his  cattle,  daily  about  two  ounces.  Thej 
have  not  suffered,  although  all  around  have 
done  so.  One  or  two  others  have  done  the 
same  with  a  similar  result  Mr.  Crookes 
tried  injection  into  the  jugular  veins  of  dis- 
eased cattle  of  half-an-ounce  dissolved  in 
three  ounces  of  water.  They  were  better 
for  a  while,  but  ultimately  died. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  are  active 
disinfectants  till  they  lose  so  much  oxygen 
as  to  give  off  sulphur,  and  this  occurs  when 
much  liquid  is  present.  Some  persons  have 
observed  the  cattle  which  were  dosed  daily 
with  about  two  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda 
to  become  much  weaker.  This  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  result.  When  the  substances 
have  not  begun  to  putrefy,  sulphurous  acid 
acts  as  an  antiseptic. 

Chlorine  is  a  great  disinfectant,  probably 
the  most  powerful  agent  for  the  destruction 
of  organic  structure,  whether  healthy  or 
unhealthy.  The  latter  is  always  most  easily 
destroyed,  as  it  is  weak,  and  putrefying 
matter  still  more  so,  as  it  is  already  break- 
ing up ;  and  herein  lies  our  protection  :  ^^ 
may  use  just  enough  to  destroy  the  decaying 
but  not  to  injure  that  which  is  entire.  In 
passing  through  bleach  works,  as  we  have 
done  many  hundred  times,  we  have  bXw^J^ 
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been  pleased  at  the  ruddy  hetfltby  faces  of 
the  men  employed.    This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  slight  and  constant  smell  of  chlorine. 
This    efiect   is  seen  at  large  paper- works 
where   they  bleach  rags ;   but  nature  is  al- 
ways presenting  us  with  new  problems.     If 
we  pass  to  the  rag  department,  where  the 
vilest  portions  of  the  filthiest  clothes  of  Eu- 
rope are  assorted,  we  meet  persons,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  more  wonderful  in  bulk  and 
in  every  symptom  of  healthy  glow  of  life, 
than   perhaps  in  any  other  place  can  be 
found.     Perhaps  butchers  and  brewers  come 
nearest  to  them.     The  rags  have  long  since 
nndei^one  their  putrefaction,  and  a  some- 
thing remains,  perhaps  animal  matter,  which 
has  this  wonderful  effect.     Statistics  do  not 
inform  us  if  such  people  live  longer.     Per- 
haps, as  with  brewers,  there  is  something 
dangerous  in  their  prosperity.     From  De 
Neufville's  Frankfurt  tables,  we  do  not  find 
that   either  brewers   or  butchers   had  the 
highest  term  of   life:    theologians,  sixty- 
five  ;    butchers,    fifty-six ;    brewers,    mer- 
chants, fifty-six  ;  brewers,  fifty.    Our  own 
tables  do  not  place  brewers  in  a  high  scale, 
and  give  workers  in  chemical  works  a  high- 
er age,  but  the  numbers  are  perhaps  ques- 
tionable.    However  this  may  be,  the  de- 
structive power  of  chlorine  is  great.    This 
gas    was  discovered   by  Scheele  in   1774. 
We  cannot  go  to  the  ancients  for  its  history, 
but  we  may  nevertheless  believe  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  it,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  as  they  evidently  obtained  nitric 
acid  from  their  saltpetre,  and  this  must  have 
in  their  experiments  been  mixed  with  com- 
mon  salt,    thus  giving  nitrous  gases  and 
chlorine.    In  a  Danish  receipt,  not  much 
after  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  gas, 
acid  fumigation  is  recommended,  the  fumes 
to  be  obtained  by  pouring  sulphur  or  nitric 
acid  on  common  salt.    The  first  gives  mu* 
riatio  acid    only,  the  second  chlorine  as 
stated. 

Chlorine  decomposes  readily  salts  of 
ammonia,  thus  destroying  manures,  and 
this  power  is  peculiarly  shown  by  chloride 
of  lime,  and  other  of  its  alkaline  com- 
pounds. At  the  same  time  a  peculiarly 
pungent  gas  is  given  off.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  well  to  use  it  much  with  manures. 
When  it  unites  with  lime  it  forms  ultimate- 
ly chloride  of  calcium,  a  very  deliquescent 
body.  It  ought  never,  therefore,  to  be 
mixed  with  lime-wash. 

It  is  made  by  pouring  muriatic  acid  on 
peroxide  of  manganese.  It  is  also  made  to 
fiow  very  quietly  by  adding  one  and  a 
quarter  of  alum  cake  or  sulphate  of  alumi- 
num, or  potash  alum  to  one  of  chloride  of 
lime ;  also,  as  Mr.  Stone  recommends,  by 


dropping  occasionally  a  crystal  of  chlorate 
of  potash  into  muriatic  acid.  When  vile 
smells  are  to  be  destroyed  nothing  is  supe- 
rior to  chlorine.  The  action  is  double  :  the 
chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  and  thus 
forms  new  compounds,  but  it  also,  as  with 
water,  renders  oxygen  nascent,  so  that  it  is 
a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  so  oxygen, 
with  which  we  first  began,  again  comes  for- 
ward. 

In  fumigating,  we  find  the  senses  to  be  the 
best  judges;  there  ought  to  be  in  the  air 
enough  gas  to  give  a  very  faint  smell  at 
most.  As  a  preventive  in  common  cases, 
it  is  enough  if  the  smell  is  so  slight  that  it 
is  perceived  only  after  coming  from  the 
open  air.  Nothing  destroys  liquid  and 
solid  putrid  matter  more  rapidly  than  chlo- 
ride of  lime. 

Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  —  Guyton 
Morveau  in  1773  recommended  muriatic 
acid  as  a  disinfectant  This  may  be  called 
the  beginning  of  acid  fumigation,  not  for- 
getting the  ancient  use  of  vinegar,  and  the 
pretty  well  known  action  of  acids.  The 
muriatic  acid  was  made  simply  by  pouring 
sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt.  It  is  pow- 
erful, and  the  proposer  has  written  an  oc- 
tavo volume  on  it  of  much  interest ;  but 
even  he  gave  preference  to  chlorine,  which 
Fourcroy  introduced  as  a  fumigating  agent 
in  1791.  Guyton  Morveau  was  much  ag- 
grieved when  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith  used 
nitrous  acid  at  Winchester  in  1780,  and 
afterwards  received  a  reward  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Parliament  in  1802.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  even  in  England  men 
did  him  justice  as  the  author  of  acid  fumi- 
gation. It  is  interesting  to  see  how  men  ad- 
mire the  less  valuable  first.  Nitrous  fumes 
are  powerful  disinfectants,  but  can  never 
be  used  without  great  danger  where  there 
are  living  beings.  We  have  heard  lately 
of  three  deaths  by  exposure  to  these  gases, 
even  when  they  did  not  act  powerfully  on 
the  senses.  They  are  destructive,  like  chlo- 
rine in  all  bad  cases,  but  there  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  cases  where  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  safest  use  of  nitric  acid  is  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  potash,  where  we 
know  it  preserves,  or  in  the  mode  which 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Dijon  in  1767.  We  suppose  that 
when  they  used  it  in  ventilation  the  salt- 
petre was  heated,  in  which  case  it  would 
give  off  oxygen  gas,  which  at  first  is  very 
pure;  afterwards  nitrogen  comes  off,  and 
the  salt  itself,  or  at  least  the  base,  is  carried 
into  the  air,  causing  a  very  stifling  sensation. 
The  oxygen,  however,  would  be  valuable, 
and  this  plan  might  receive  more  attention. 
It  is  remarkable  as  having  been  tried  be- 
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fore  tlie  discovery  of  oxygen,  which  was  in 
1T74.  When  we  can  keep  up  a  constant 
stream  of  pure  oxygen,  active  or  less  so, 
by  a  self-acting  process,  we  shall  gain  some 
new  results. 

Heat  and  Cold. — ^The  gases  spoken  of  as 
oxygen,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  and  nit- 
rous gas,  are  all  destructive.  Even  muriatic 
acid  is  s»  to  a  considerable  extent.  They 
may  be  used  to  purify  the  air,  because  they 
diffuse  int^  it,  and  leave  no  corner  of  tjie 
apartment  untouched.  All  these  disinfect 
by  destruction.  There  is  a  class  of  agents 
which  disinfects  by  preservation,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  so.  TheSe  may  be 
called  antiseptics.  Boyle,  who  separated 
chemistry  from  alchemy,  began  the  modern 
examination  of  these  bodies,  and  showed 
the  influence  of  heat  and  of  cold.  Cold  pre- 
vents the  motion  of  particles  :  bodies  great- 
ly cooled  cannot  decay  because  the  parts 
when  cold  have  no  locomotion.  Like  a 
regiment  frozen  in  snow,  they  stand  under 
the  most  powerful  arrest.  The  influence 
has  been  lately  called  coli/tic,  from  the 
Greek  word  xwAvo),  io  restrain.  Animal 
matter  seems  capable  of  being  preserved 
to  endless  time  by  cold  :  witness  the  frozen 
elephants  or  mammoths  of  Northern  Asift. 
They  have  probably  remained  for  ages, 
and  why  should  they  change  ?  The*  cold 
removes  putrid  matter  out  of  the  air.  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  obtained  a  putrid  organic 
liquid  from  the  atmosphere  uf  an  unclean 
place,  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  arti- 
ficially cooled.  Guntz  put  a  bell-jar  over 
putrid  matter,  and  cooled  it  suddenly,  when 
he  obtained  drops  of  a  putrid  liquid.  Cold 
removes  vapour,  and  with  it  matters  which 
remain  suspended  with  it.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  cold  should  prevent  some  dis- 
eases. Cholera  evidently  avoids  it.  Cold 
acts  also  by  preventing  putrefaction  even 
when  the  particles  are  not  arrested  by 
freezing.  In  all  our  thermometers  we  find 
temperate  marked  at  55°  Fahrenheit  (18^ 
Cent.)  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
always  puts  on  a  great-coat  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  under  56°.  This  is  from  inde- 
pendent experience.  Putrefaction  has  been 
found  to  diminish  to  a  mere  trifle  at  54°, 
or  close  to  it.  Above  that  the  gases  begin 
to  arise.  For  this  reason  a  place  which 
is  healthy  at  53°  may  become  unhealthy  at 
55°,  and  most  persons  will  not  remark  the 
change  of  temperature.  It  is  strange  that 
this  point  in  putrefying  liquids  should  be, 
we  may  say,  quite  the  same  as  the  feeling 
of  cold  in  the  living  body. 

We  must  be  thankful  if  in  any  district  ill 
provided  with  means  of  purification,  we 
have  less  than  54°  heat.    Much  of  the  health  I 


of  this  country  must  be  owin^  to  this  con- 
dition being  found  in  it.  Marshy  or  uo- 
drained  lands  become  cold  and  sour  or 
peaty,  and  disinfect  themselves.  In  warm 
countries  marshes  are  much  more  danger- 
ous, and  there  we  find  cold  an  infecting 
agent.  The  night  comes,  and  condenses, 
like  the  bell-jar  spoken  of,  and  liquids  with 
poison  in  solution  fall  down  as  mist.  Some- 
times we  find  a  little  hollow  of  a  field  or 
country  filled  with  this  vapour  when  the 
plain  is  free.  If  any  one  ventures  there  be 
may  be  injured  even  if  he  be  only  a  few 
feet  lower  than  his  companions.  We  hear 
in  hot  countries  of  men  who  even  receire 
no  injury  standing,  but  suffer  the  fevers  and 
ague  of  the  district  if  they  lie  down.  This 
is  an  action  of  cold.  The  Innuit  builds  his 
house  of  snow,  and  has  only  a  small  hole  in 
it;  he  cooks  and  burns  fat  there,  but  we 
never  hear  of  fevers  and  agues  from  putre- 
factive matter.  The  cold  no  doubt  con- 
denses it  at  once  against  th9  ice  walls. 
Rain  washes  the  air  in  a  similar  way,  and 
cold  and  wet  certainly  produce  pure  air. 
If  they  exist  in  a  country  with  good  drainage 
and  little  organic  matter,  they  produce 
some  of  the  most  important  conditions  of 
health. 

If  we  do  not  utter  contradictions,  we  be- 
come one-sided ;  nature  to  us  is  full  of 
them.  Heat,  like  cold,  is  a  source  of  health, 
and  has  a  disinfecting  power.  In  some 
cases  jt  is  coly tic.  When  the  Damaras  cat 
meat  mto  strips  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  the 
decay  is  arrested  by  an  act  resembling 
freezing.  Dr.  Henry  showed  that  even  if 
the  poison  of  disease  were  contained  in 
subtances,  it  was  destroyd  by  heat.  Vac- 
cine matter  lost  its  power  at  140°  F.,  the 
heat  being  continued  for  three  hours.  Ak 
120°  three  hours  did  not  destroy  it.  This 
corresponds  with  the  temperature  of  coagu- 
lation. At  this  point  something  peculiar 
happens  to  animal  matter,  and  amongst 
others  it  becomes  cooked.  Dr.  Henry 
found  it  needful  to  heat  the  clothes  of 
fever  patients  to  200°  F.  in  order  to  pro- 
duce disinfection. 

Heat  expands  bodies,  and  when  the 
fever  matter  is  condensed  over  a  marshy 
region,  the  sun  raises  the  vapour,  and  it  is 
diluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  in- 
nocent. Cattle-plague  does  not  appear  to 
be  diluted  in  this  way,  so  as  to  become  in- 
nocent. Why  should  heat  be  called  a 
disinfectant  if  it  promotes  putrefaction  ?  ^^ 
promotes  putrefaction  and  its  consequences, 
especially  between  54°  and  140°,  but  this 
must  be  in  the  presence  of  water.  If  it  is  dry 
heat.  It  arrests  at  all  temperatures.  Even 
if  moisture  be  present,  the  disinfecting  bc- 
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tion  is  powerful,  perhaps  allpowerfbl,  if 
the  thermometer  of  140°  be  continued  long ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Henry  and  others  have  shown, 
it  is  not  complete  if  that  point  is  kept  up  a 
short  time  only.  So  also  for  the  destruction 
of  dangerous  ingredients,  in  heat  we  have 
this  point  of  disinfection, 'although  recent 
inquiries  seem  to  show  that  to  destroy 
trichinse  and  similar  enormities  it  is  well  to 
go  higher. 

The  action  of  heat  and  moisture  in  pro- 
ducing putrefaction  is  by  facilitating  mo- 
tion, and  Urst  the  motion  of  organic  sub- 
stances or  compound  bodies.  When  the 
heat  IS  great  these  bodies  either  lose  that 
union  with  water,  in  which  only  they  can 
act  in  living  organisms,  or  are  otherwise 
removed  into  the  sphere  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try. Chemistry  changes;  that  is,  sub- 
stances act  differently,  according  to  tem- 
perature. The  chemistry  of  human  life 
goes  on  between  95°  and  100°  F. ;  we 
resist  attempts  to  raise  us  above  or  be- 
low this  point.  The  relations  of  man 
to  nature  change  with  every  change  of  the 
thermometer,  and  iq  every  climate  a  new 
relation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is 
found.  The  temperature  of  the  air  for 
man  must  be  between  40^  and  100°,  al- 
though we  may  endure  a  little  more  or  less 
with  great  inconvenience.  All  chemical 
actions  differ  as  the  thermometer  rises  or 
falls,  until  the  blood  refuses  to  take  up 
oxygen,  and  at  last,  in  enormous  heats, 
even  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  we  now 
find  combining  with  violence,  would  refuse 
to  acknowledge  each  other. 

Carbolic  Acid, — Heat  is  compound  in  its 
action,  cold  is  purely  ooly  tic.  There  is  another 
action  of  pure  colysis,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  carbolic  acid.  We  feel  inclined  to  go 
back  to  the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  this 
substance.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  find  in 
Hoefer's  History  of  Chemistry^  used  oil  of 
cedar,  which  he  calls  turpentine.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not  true  tur- 
pentine, which  is  not  a  very  good  agent  in 
embalming,  and  we  think  rather  that  it  was 
a  very  mixed  tar-oil,  and  would  contain  the 
tar  acids.  Ancient  Egypt  wrote  little  for 
us,  but  we  find  in  Pliny  such  an  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  oils  as  a  literary  man 
would  write.  .  The  tar  was  boiled,  and  the 
fleeces  of  sheep  held  over  it,  in  order  to 
collect  the  less  volatile  oils.  The  naphthas, 
by  this  process,  would  be  lost.  The  dis- 
tillation must  have  been  carried  very  far, 
as  there  was  obtained  a  reddish  pitch,  very 
clammy,  and  much  fatter  than  other  pitch. 
Tius  was  the  anthracene,  ohrysene,  and 
pyrene  of  later  times. 
The  remainder  was  iii'^  palimpissa^  or 


second  pitch, — ^what  we  call  pitch,  as  distin- 
guished from  tar.  Sometimes  this  name 
was  given  to  the  substance  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation ;  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  therefore, 
is  caused.  The  product  in  the  fleece  would 
contain  the  heavy  oils,  and  with  them  the 
carbolic  acid  (phenic  acid,  or  alcohol).  It 
was  called  picenum,  or  pissenum,  or  pisse- 
IcBum  ;  that  is,  pitch  or  tar  oil,  as  we  call 
the  crude  product  now.  They  used  it  for 
toothache,  as  we  use  it  still,  and  for  skin  dis- 
eases of  cattle,  which  we  are  beginning  to  do 
also.  Hams  were  also  smoked  by  hanging 
them  on  the  joof,  above  the  fires,* 

Runge  called  the  kreosote  from  coal,  car- 
bolic acid,  or  coal-oil.  It  really  has  acid 
properties,  but  its  composition  is  analogous 
to  alcohols;  and  it  is  strange  that  several 
bodies  of  that  constitution  should  have  so 
much  power  of  preventing  putrefaction. 
Reichenbach  obtained  it  among  his  many 
new  bodies,  which  people  could  not  find  till 
long  after  he  did.  Alcohol,  common  methy- 
lated spirit,  fusel  oil,  carbolic  acid,  and  cre- 
sylic  acid,  which  latter  is  found  in  the  distilla- 
tion from  coals,  are  all  anti-septic.  Carbo- 
lic acid  is  found  in  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion of  wood,  of  benzoin  resin  used  in  fumi- 
gation. It  is  even  found,  according  to  some, 
in  anjmal  secretions.  The  tar-barrels  burnt 
in  the  time  of  epidemics,  from  the  earliest 
date  till  this  year,  give  out  this  acid,  but 
would  give  oat  more  if  the  flame  were  sup* 
pvessed,  and  distillation  only  allowed.  The 
world  has  admired  this  substance  without 
knowing  its  existence,  and  sought  it  in  every 
comer,  using  various  names  to  express  it, 
wrapping  it  in  bundles  to  carry  around 
them,  burning  it  in  pastilles  for  fumigation, 
and  sometimes  in  public  in  great  bonfires. 
Savages  use  petroleum  for  their  wounds  and 
their  cattle,  and  the  most  civilized  of  old 
times  kept  in  products  of  tar  the  dead  that 
they  desired  to  preserve  to  a  joyful  rising. 
Bishop  Berkeley  tells  us  that  it  was  used  as 
tar-water  in  America,  the  tar  being  merely 
stirred  up  with  the  water,  and  the  water 
drunk,  a  glass  at  a  time.  He  himself  had 
tried  it  in  many  diseases,  and  tells  us  of 
small -pox,  erysipelas,  skin  diseases,  and 
ulcers,  being  cured  by  it ;  quotes  the  pitch- 
ing of  wines  by  the  Romans  as  a  proof  of  its 
value,  and  Jonstonus,  in  his  Bendographia^ 
as  saying  that  it  is  wholesome  to  walk  in 
groves  of  pine-trees,  which  impregnate  the 
air  with  balsamic  particles.  The  learned 
writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  although 
he  may  be  ridiculed,  he  suspects  tar-water 
is  a  panacea ;  '  and  as  the  old  philosopher 
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cried  aloud  from  the  hoose-tops  to  bis  fel- 
low-citizens, ^'JSducaie  your  children ;^^  so 
I  confess,  if  I  had  situation  high  enough,  and 
A  voice  loud  enough,  I  would  cry  out  to  all 
die  valetudinarians  upon  earth,  Drink  tar- 
water.'  What,  then,  is  the  wonderful  agent 
after  which  men  have  hunted  in  tar-water  1 
Like  all  such  hopes  of  men,  it  becomes  less 
when  it  is  found,  but  it  is  still  of  great  value. 
It  is  not  one  thing  only,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  found.  We  have  the  tar  acids 
and  turpentine,  benzole,  aniline,  acetic  acid, 
and  many  other  things  from  tar,  and  each 
has  its  place. 

Of  these  substances  from  tar,  carbolic  acid 
has  taken  the  lead.  It  will  be  seen  that  its 
chief  properties  were  examined  by  chemists 
some  years  ago.  Not  to  go  further  back 
than  Gmelin's  Chemistry,  or,  still  earlier, 
1843,  Liebig's  edition  of  Geiger's  Chemistry, 
the  crystals  melt  between  34°  and  35*^ 
Cent.,  the  liquid  boils  at  187°,  is  oily,  and 
resembles  in  smell  kreosote,  bums  the  skin, 
which  ^peels  off,  coagulates  blood,  but  does 
not  stop  bleeding ;  sp.  g.  1062  at  20°  C. ; 
burns  with  smoke,  decomposed  by  chlorine 
and  bromine,  gives  picric  acid  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid.  'The  relation  of  carbolic 
acid  to  organic  substances  is  very  interest 
ing,'  etc.  A  solution  saturated  destroys 
plants  rapidly;  coagulates  blood;  is  very 
hurtful  if  allowed  to  touch  the  eyes ;  leeches 
and  Ushes  die  in  it  without  convulsions  ;  an- 
imals dry  up  without  decomposing;  weak 
solutions  of  gelatine  are  not  made  turbid  by 
it,  but  strong  are ;  albumen  it  coagulates  to 
a  mass  soluble  in  excess  of  albumen. 

Skins  treated  with  lime  become,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  homy  and  transparent ; 
laid  in  water  they  become  sofc  and  slippery, 
like  fresh  skins,  but  don't  again  become  foul. 
Putrid  flesh  loses  its  smell  at  once ;  so  with 
excrements.  The  acid  combines  with  the 
substance. 

Speaking  of  kreosote,  Gmelin  says  water 
with  1  in  10,000  smells  of  smoke.  Its  most 
wonderful  property  is  its  preservation  of 
flesh.  It  stops  flow  of  blood.  It  kills  beasts, 
fishes,  and  insects.  Plants  are  killed,  and, 
like  animal  substances,  preserved  from  de- 
cay. Liebig  says  also  that  it  was  used  long 
before  Reichenbaoh  discovered  it,  as  aqiui 
Binelli,  kept  a  secret  in  Italy.  The  aqua 
empyreumatica  of  Silesia  contained  some  of 
it,  made  by  distilling  crude  wood  vinegar 
with  lime. 

Lemaire,  in  his  book  De  FAcide  Phenique, 
1865,  gives  numerous  details,  and  shows 
fully  the  truth  of  the  earlier  observations, 
with  much  additional  matter.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  its  power  to  stop  decomposi- 
tion is  the  same  as  its  power  of  coagulating 


albumen;  but  a  solution  of  1  in  1000  of 
water  will  not  coagnlato  albumen,  while  it 
prevents  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  alao 
putrefaction  in  certain  conditions. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  belief  in  tar  gained 
ground,  that  it  ranks  among  the  firmest  su- 
perstitions of  the  world.  There  are  people 
now  who  expect  to  remove  the  cattle-plague 
by  marking  a  cross  with  it  on  the  wall  he- 
fore  the  nostrils  of  their  cattle ;  and  when 
we  read  Lemaire's  book — by  a  scientific 
man  who  leans  on  £ict8^~we  find  binn  scarce- 
ly less  enthusiastic  than  Berkeley  himself. 
We  must  remember  that,  althougfai  the  latter 
had  not  modern  training  in  science,  he  wsa 
a  man  of  genius. 

There  is  neither  life  nor  decay  witfaoot 
motion. 

Tar  acids  arrest  that  motion  which  takes 
place  in  decay.  They  therefore  are  antisep- 
tic; they  antisept.  As  soon  as  tbe  decay 
ceases,  the  putrid  gases  cease  to  arise.  Tar 
acids  are  therefore  disinfectant.  They  pre- 
vent oxidation,  but  not  of  inorganic  substas* 
ces.  They  don't  prevent  iron  from  rusting. 
The  movements  there  r^uired  are  too  pow- 
erful ;  but  in  organic  substances  there  is 
more  yielding,  and  there  carbolic  acid  shows 
its  influence  by  preventing  their  oxidation. 
Mr,  Crookes,  in  his  report,  says  that  it  may 
be  looked  on  as  distinguishing  vital  phe* 
nomena  from  those  purely  physical.  Pot* 
tenkofer,  on  the  other  hand,  flnds  that  al- 
though it  arrests  fermentation,  the  ferment 
preserves  its  power,  and  acts  when  the  car- 
bolic acid  is  gone.  Such  a  result  can  only 
occur  when  the  acid  is  used  weak.  At  Car- 
lisle, the  use  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  em- 
ployed for  years,  preventing  rot,  and  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  all  unpleasant  <le- 
composition,  so  common  in  soils  heavily 
manured.  This  leads  us  to  a  curious 
point.  It  would  appear  that  we  can  apply 
such  graduated  amounts  as  will  arrest 
putrefaction,  which  we  may  call  lower  or- 
ganic phenomena,  or  destroy  the  vital 
power  entirely.  We  can  then  proceed  to 
destroy  the  higher  vegetable  and  noxious 
animal  life. 

Reasons  for  Fumigation. — ^The  great 
point  now  we  seek  is,  that  these  properties 
be  .applied  to  disinfection  for  preventing  in- 
fectious diseases.  If  infection  is  electri<N 
magnetic,  or  galvanic,  we  see  no  means  of 
reaching  by  salts  and  acids ;  but  we  sl«w 
leave  out  that  view  of  the  case,  and  many 
others.  If  infection  is  a  gas,  we  shall  allow 
it  to  difiuse,  according  to  laws  such  as 
Graham  has  taught  ns,  and  not  fear  it.  At 
least,  we  know  of  no  gas  that  produces  iaf^ 
tion  among  chemists,  and  none  that  carholto 
acid  peculiarly  affects.    Grases  escaping  mix 
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with  the  air  and  become  diluted,  and  their 
action  of  course  grows  weaker,  according 
to  the  amount  of  air  with  which  they  mix. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  prog- 
ress of  such  a  disease  as  cattle-plague. 
Let  us  take  the  largest  manufacturing  town 
we  have,  Manchester,  burning  above  6000 
tons  of  coal  daily,  and  sending  17,000  tons 
of  carbonic  acid  into  the  Qir,  and  150  tons 
of  vitriol,  besides  gases  of  decomposition 
from  80,CK)0  middens.  The  whole  result 
of  that  does  not  bring  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  average  air  more  than  001  above  a 
good  standard,  if  even  so  much,  above  the 
surrounding  country;  and  although  the 
death-rate  is  increased,  it  is  in  those  places 
where  from  cii*cumstances  more  than 
average  exposure  occurs.  Whereas,  where 
cattle  are  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven,  they  are  found  diseased,  where  the 
dilution  of  gases  would  be  inconceivably 
great. 

Let  us  suppose  these  to  unite  with  water 
and  become  vapours :  they  would  be  dissi- 
pated according  to  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
according  to  the  force  of  the  wind.  Va- 
pours from  marshes  seem  to  suit  this  de- 
scription more  closely.  They  fall  heavily 
at  night,  they  creep  along  the  ground,  and 
may  be  kept  out  by  closing  windows,  whilst 
they  become  so  diluted  as  to  become  inno- 
cent before  they  pass  round  the  house  to  en- 
ter the  window  at  the  other  side.  Lemaire 
says  that  putrid  miasms  contain  germs  of 
living  things.  We  are  more  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  organic  matter  found  by 
Boussingault  and  others  explains  the  phe- 
nomena better,  as  it  may  become  food  for 
any  living  form  brought  into  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Lemaire  considers  that  germi- 
nation requires  the  presence  of  infusoria; 
we  have  thought  otherwise,  but  perhaps 
passed  over  a  class  that  he  has  more  care- 
fully observed. 

Not  to  dwell  too  much  on  this,  if  miasms 
are  germs  of  living  things,  they  are 
brought  down  by  the  moist  air  of  evening. 
If  they  are  vapours  they  are  brought  in  the 
same  way.  Some  may  require  more  heat 
to  dissipate  them  in  the  morning;  and  if 
we  knew  how  much,  we  should  have  found 
the  evaporating,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  the 
boiling  point  of  a  miasm. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  infections, 
viewed  as  vapours ;  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Germany,  W.  E.  A.  Erdt,  of  Coeslin,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  Die  VeterinaerPolizei  (Sorau, 
1865),  (p.  11),  speaks  of  this,  and  divides 
them  into  volatile  at  all  temperatures, 
slightly  volatile,  and  fixed ;  so  one  disease 
niay  be  propagated  by  the  air  at  one  tem- 
perature and  only  by  contact  at  another. 


112*  Fahr.  to  140°  destroys  most,  so  that 
hot  water  destroys  nearly  all.  Glanders  is 
destroyed  at  134°  Fahr.  Hydrophobia 
about  the  same ;  none  are  destroyed  below 
blood-heat,  but  some  are  produced  only  at  a 
lower  temperature, — ^for  example,  that  from 
dead  bodies.  The  coal  cannot  destroy  con 
tagion,  *  it  can  only  bind  it,  lay  it,  or  ren- 
der it  inactive.*  So  in  the  north  the  infec- 
tious diseases  are  milder,*  or  disappear,  and 
contagious  are  more  active,  whilst  in  Polar 
regions  they  too  are  destroyed. 

It  is  at  least  dear  that  these  vehicles  of 
disease  are  carried  about  very  much  as  other 
vapours  and  finely  divided  solids  are  car- 
ried, and  such  only  can  they  be.  If  we 
wash  air,  we  find  bodies  in  the  water  used ; 
if  we  wash  impure  air,  we  find  more  in  it 
than  in  pure.  And  what  are  these  bodies  1 
It  is  not  easy  to  say ;  broken  up  pieces  of 
all  surrounding  bodies, — some  observers 
have  described  minute  beginnings  of  life 
rather  indefinite  in  description. 

We  may  say  broadly  none  of  the  poisons 
of  epidemics  are  gases,  properly  so  called ; 
if  they  were,  they  would  not  be  eliminated 
from  the  atmosphere  and  settled  on  a  par- 
ticular spot,  or  in  a  thin  stratum,  as  in  the 
evening.  They  are  vapours  or  solids.  We 
are  inclined  to  call  some  of  them  vapours 
carried  about  like  water,  and  perhaps  of  this 
class  some  are  from  malarious  districts. 
But  caitle-plague  poison  has  no  such  charac- 
ter; can  it  be  other  than  a  solid?  We 
must  open  our  eyes  more  widely  ;  we  must 
even  try  to  believe  what  we  know.  If  we 
leave  a  little  paste  for  a  couple  of  days,  we 
find  mould  upon  it.  We  have  known  this 
all  our  lives,  but  we  have  not  drawn  the 
full  conclusions  from  it.  Bishop  Berkeley 
did  long  ago,  wfaecf  he  said  the  seeds  of  all 
things  are  in  the  > air;  but  scientific  men 
have  not  been  satisfied,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation  has  risen 
within  a  few  years  as  vividly  as  cen- 
turies ago.  An  old  volume  tells  us  of  the 
mode  in  which  men  and  animals  were  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  mud,  exactly 
as  less  noble  animals,  and  this  idea  removed 
in  the  author's  mind  all  the  difficulty  of 
creation. 

But  science  came  in  and  showed  that 
creation  was  not  an  act  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  mud,  and  that  even  that  substance  to 
which  such  originating  power  was  attributed 
could  generate  nothing.  The  mud  was 
shown  to  contain  only  food  for  plants  or 
animals  which  might  exist  there  in  an  early 
stage  of  development  Science  seeks  laws 
and  finds  them,  and  wherever  law  and  order 
are  absent,  science  refuses  to  believe,  and  so 
spontaneous  generation  was  put  aside  with 
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astrology,  and  the  decree  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  the  advanced  party. 

After  a  long  controversy,  the  idea  arose 
that  if  spontaneous  generation  did  not  occur 
in  our  day,  it.  must  have  occurred  in  early 
ages  of  the  world.  If  this  were  not  granted  it 
would  be  needful  to  grant  the  existence  of  a 
Creator — and  this  will  not  suit  men  who 
can  make  the  world  create  itself  by  giving 
it  time, — ^and  so  it  seemed  needful  for  even 
the  advanced  party  to  allow  that  spon- 
taneous generation  must  have  occurred  in 
primitive,  perhaps  eternally  primitive  times. 
Here  was  a  difficulty.  The  advanced  party 
was  split;  some  did  not  believe  in  spon- 
taneous generation — a  kind  of  miracle  un- 
scientific and  abnormal ;  others  believed 
that  it  must  have  occurred  originally,  al- 
though it  did  not  occur  now,  and  took  ex- 
actly the  argument  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
apostolic  miracles,  which  are  believed  to 
have  gradually  diminished  in  number,  till 
they  completely  died  out.  At  this  moment 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  plan  looks  the 
most  or  least  sceptical,  and  scientific  men 
are  compelled  to  apply  to  experiment-  be- 
fore making  their  choice. 

The  inquiries  already  made  are  beautiful. 
We  cannot  detail  them ;  we  must  leave 
those  who  wish  to  know  details  to  read 
Pasteur's  papers.  We  give  a  few  points  in 
the  history. 

It  was  shown  by  Dusch  and  Sohroeder 
that  if  meat  were  exposed  to  air  which  had 
been  passed  through  cotton,  it  did  not  pu- 
trefy for  months.  It  was  clear  that  the 
cotton  took  up  something.  Pasteur  used 
vegetable  solutions,  and  found  that  if  not 
exposed  to  air  no  life  was  apparent.  If  the 
stopper  of  the  vessel  were  taken  out  even 
for  a  few  seconds,  there  appeared  growths, 
chiefly  of  mucedineas.  If  thirty  bottles 
were  opened  this  result  would  be  seen  in 
twenty-eight  or  so,  but  if  they  were  opened 
11,000  feet  high  on  the  Alps,  not  in  more 
than  one  or  two.  A  similar  absence  of  or- 
ganisms was  remarked  when  the  bottles 
were  opened  in  cellars  or  vaults,  or  where 
the  air  bad  been  still.  We  do  not  allude 
to  inhabited  cellars.  The  allusion  to  the 
matter,  organic  and  organized,  found  by 
Lemaire  and  Boussingaultover  marshes  will 
be  remembered  here,  and  we  may  begin  all 
our  speculations  with  the  absolute  certainty 
of  some  such  conclusion  being  correct.  We 
need  not  tell  how  heated  air  was  used  so  as 
to  burn  the  germs,  and  how  it  succeeded, 
nor  allude  to  all  the  ingenious  contrivances 
which  have  rendereddou  bt  useless.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  air  contains  seeds. 

But  we  may  even  go  further,  and  show 
by  the  simplest  mode  that  organic    sub- 


stances aa  well  as 'inorganic  exist  in  the  air. 
We  cannot  touch  much  of  the  surface  of  ibe 
ground  without  meeting  organic  matter. 
That  rock  must  be  very  bare  indeed  which 
possesses  none  on  its  surface ;  the  soil  must 
be  very  barren  which  contains  no  vegeU- 
tion,  even  to  the  smallest  seen  by  the  mi- 
croscope, and  no  moving  life,  yet  the  soil  is 
carried  about  the  atmosphere,  and  some- 
times in  such  quantities  as  to  appear 
as  clouds.  We  breathe  this  dust; 
organized  beings  must  be  in  it ;  we  find 
them  if  we  look  on  the  ground.  Our 
streets  are  covered  with  organic  matter, 
sometimes  very  impure ;  it  dries  and  is 
carried  about,  it  lies  on  our  tables,  it  cov- 
ers  our  linen,  it  fills  our  carpets,  it  incom- 
modes our  breathing,  especially  when  heaped 
up  ready  to  rush  from  behind  neglected 
books,  it  is  the  terror  of  city  housewives, 
and  a  problem  to  sanitary  men. 

If  the  seeds  of  all  things  exist  in  the  air, 
the  wind  is  an  agent  to  raise  them«  If  we 
wash  the  air  of  some  places,  or,  in  other 
words,  collect  into  a  few  drops  of  water  the 
whole  of  the  solid  matter  of  a  considerable 
space,  we  find  that  there  are  various  forms. 
We  do  not  know  that  these  have  received 
sufficient  examination,  but  by  degrees  they 
will  be  examined,  and  these  smallest  begin- 
nings of  life  will  be  traced.  Out  of  them 
we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  the  progressive 
stages  of  plants,  of  minuter  animals,  and 
of  ferments  and  processes  which  produce 
cattle-plague,  cholera,  and  many  diseases. 
This  is  not  mere  fancy.  We  know  already 
that  mould  will  grow  out  of  them,  but  can 
we  always  find  its  germs?  This  must 
surely  be  because  we  cannot  distinguish  in 
an  early  stage  one  kind  from  another. 

We  have  spoken  of  antiseptic  bodies  that 
crumple  up  organic  matter,  and  cause  it  to 
lose  one  of  its  most  characteristic  quali- 
ties, putrescibility.  When  we  apply  on- 
tiseptics  to  these  minute  bodies  in  the  air, 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  on  a  larger 
scale  tp  giant  growths.  This  then  is  the 
whole  explanation  of  fumigants ;  they  mix 
with  the  air,  enter  into  every  corner  of  a 
room,  and  attack  every  atom  floating  free, 
treating  it  as  it  would  a  piece  of  meat, 
which  we  know  may  be  preserved  for  ages. 
Disinfection  by  fumigation  cannot  then  be 
said  to  be  supported  by  a  mere  theory,  it  i* 
an  action  ascertain  as  salting  meat,  but  more 
effective,  because  we  can  use  agents  more 
powerful  than  salt.  We  have  here  the  ex- 
planation of  all  the  strivings  of  those 
men  who  have  used  vinegar,  camphor,  and 
perfumes,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cassia,  as  ^^^^ 
as  chlorine,  muriatic,  sulphurous,  and  car- 
bolic acids. 
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The  truest  antlsepdcs  are  volatile  organic 
bodies.  They  do  not  destroy,  they  pre- 
serve. They  prevent  action  ;  and  how 
delicate  are  the  gradations  of  this  influence  ! 
If  we  inhale  ether  we  lose  one  of  the  most 
characterizing  portions  of  animal  life — the 
relation  to  an  external  world.  We  lose 
sensation  ;  at  a  later  stage  we  lose  the  ac« 
tion  of  mind.  If  we  take  alcohol,  we  have 
the  oxidation  disturbed,  and  the  power  of 
exertion,  whilst  less  carbonic  acid  is  given 
out.  This  is  at  least  so  in  many  cases,  as 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  shown.  But  when 
we  use  carbolic  acid  as  a  strong  liquid,  we 
have  the  chemical  action  of  the  muscular 
fibre  itself  stopt.  We  can  occasionally  ob- 
serve numerous  stations  between  these 
points.  These  agents  produce  in  succession 
anaesthesia,  drunkenness,  and  destruction  of 
the  motion  of  life,  ending  in  the  suppression 
even  of  those  movements  needful  for  decay. 
We  have  proposed  to  treat  the  agents  of 
disease  existing  in  the  air  exactly  as  the 
Egyptians  treated  their  dead,  by  the  use  pf 
antiseptics,  and  unquestionably,  if  organisms 
infect  the  air,  they  will  die  in  the  presence 
of  these  agents  as  animals  or  vegetables  die, 
and  be  preserved  as  mummies  are  preserved, 
until  washed  into  the  soil.  But  if  any  one 
is  afraid'  that  the  disease  is  only  allayed  by 
these  means  to  burst  out  again,  let  him 
remove  the  disinfectants  from  the  mummies, 
and  he  might  almost  as  soon  expect  them 
to  return  to  life. 

Metals,  Oils,  etc, — Metals  for  fumigation 
have  not  been  mentioned.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  Birmingham  has  been  extremely 
free  from  cholera,  and  the  possibility  of 
metallic  exhalation  filling  the  atmosphere 
has  entered  men's  minds.  It  is  not  im- 
possible. In  a  place  where  copper  is  being 
soldered,  we  may  smell  it  readily ;  where 
lead  or  zinc  is  melted,  it  may  be  seen  as  a 
white  oxide  on  the  walls.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  chemical  works  has  always  been 
considered  remarkably  free  from  infectious 
disease,  and  around  St.  Rollox  in  Glasgow, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  this  was 
remarked,  and  especially  by  the  workmen 
themselves.  These  men  sometimes  dis- 
cover things  that  the  better  informed  quite 
miss ;  they  have  no  theories.  They  come 
with  bronchitis  to  a  chemical  work,  and 
bring  their  children  to  the  sulphur- burners 
to  be  cured  of  hooping-cough,  and  discover 
for  themselves  the  disinfecting  powers  of 
chlorine,  muriatic  acid,  sulphur,  and  metals  ; 
admiring  the  wonders  of  nature  without  car- 
ing to  infect  the  world  with  their  knowledge. 
Tbey  are  like  tender  feelers  put  out  by 
society.  Scientific  men  ought  to  take  up 
their  slightest  fancy,  and  bring  it  up  into  a 


thought  which  will  in  many  cases  be  highly 
true  and  valuable. 

We  have  remained  long  with  these  vola- 
tile disinfectants,  but  there  are  many  others 
— 30  many  that  the  world  may  wonder  at 
infection  existing.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  powerful  pepper,  the  pleasant  lavender, 
the  admired  pennyroyal  and  rue?  These, 
and  many  others,  have  their  value,  and  we 
use  them  when  there  is  little  or  no  danger, 
just  as  in  our  country-places  we  do  not  use 
the  stronger  bolts,  but  merely  shut  the 
door,  as  in  the  day  time,  to  keep  out  the 
wind  and  the  cold.  We  have  not  studied 
the  peculiar  nUture  of  such  a  substance  as 
fusel  oil,  powerful  in  disinfection,  and  also 
in  its  action  on  animals,  and,  like  carbolic 
acid  and  cresylic  acid,  to  be  brought  in  as 
an  alcohol,  making  the  whole^  series  of 
the  alcohols  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
How  many  other  alcohols  and  ethers  may 
be  found  capable  of  acting  on  the  mind  aud 
the  senses  in  various  other  ways,  for  our 
good  or  our  evil,  it  is  the  business  of 
chemists  to  inquire.  If  those  to  be  found 
have  influence  on  human  thought,  action, 
and  suffering  even,  althqugh  very  much 
less  than  those  already  discovered,  the 
world  may  be  much  changed. 

Amongst  the  volatile  disinfectants  we  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  oils.  It  may  not 
be  desirable  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
exact  tables,  so  we  shall  give  rather  hur- 
riedly tiie  general  results  obtained  by  ex- 
periments on  the  following  bodies. 

When  meat  is  exposed  to  the  vapour 
rising  from  phosphorus,  it  is  rapidly  de- 
composed, and  resolved  into  inorganic  salts. 

When  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  cresylic 
and  carbolic  acid,  kreosote,  aniline,  fusel  oil, 
oil  of  mustard,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
it  does  not,  in  months,  become  putrid,  al- 
though with  aniline  and  bitter  almonds  it 
becomes  unpleasant  to  the  sight  and  smell. 
The  others  cause  it  to  retain  its  form,  and 
seem  to  arrest  change,  exactly  as  freezing 
would  do.  Now,  we  suppose  that  they  will 
act  on  the  poisons  in  the  atmosphere  exactly 
in  the  same  way.  Some  persons  argue  that 
as  they  do  not  destroy,  they  are  of  no 
value,  but  we  do  not  care  to  break  them  to 
atoms  or  to  reduce  them  to  their  elements ; 
we  are  quite  satisfied  if  they  are  killed  and 
unfit  for  mischief. 

The  same  persons  tell  us  that  chlorine 
kills,  and  therefore  is  more  valuable.  It 
kills,  but  in  killing  it  dies.  On  the  other 
hand,  tar  acids  remain  long,  and  are  active 
during  the  whole  period,  never  being  de- 
stroyed. Again,  we  cannot  use  chlorine 
except  under  cover.  We  may  use  the  tar 
adds  in  yards  and  even  in  fields.     If  we 
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pour  them  on  the  ground  even  in  a  very 
dilute  state,  tbey  give  off  their  odours,  an4 
may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  hundreds 
of  yards.  They  disinfect  the  ground  and 
the  air  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  do 
this  with  chlorine,  nitrous  gas,  muriatic  acid, 
or  sulphur. 

Meat  treated  with  the  vapours  of  naph- 
thaline, Canadian  petroleum,  turpentine, 
camphor,  oil  of  cinnamon,  Bergamot,  pep- 
per, thyme,  orange  peel,  lemons,  valerian, 
aniseed,  and  asafoetida,  became  putrid  in  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  flesh  by  itself  had 
given  way. 

Meat  treated  with  nitro-benzole,  oil  of 
cumin,  hops,  rosemary,  juniper,  and  pepper- 
mint, became  bad  six  days  later  than  the 
above. 

Meat  treated  with  vapour  of  coal  naphtha 
became  slimy  and  disagreeable,  but  not 
putrid. 

The  same  treated  with  wood  naphtha, 
kept  fi>r  a  long  time  fresh,  but  became  like 
that  treated  with  oil  of  mustard,  very  white. 

Treated  with  oil  of  rue  a  very  unpleasant 
putrescent  appearance  was  observed,  but  no 
smell  of  putrefaction. 

Butyric  ether  kept  the  meat  fresh  about 
eleven  days  longer  than  the  air. 

Heavy  oil  of  tar,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  M^Dougall's  powder,  did  not  give  out 
vapour  sufficient  to  preserve  meat. 

Carbonic  acid  did  not  preserve  it,  neither 
did  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

We  may  say,  in  few  words,  substances 
which  preserve  organized  matter  from 
ehange  are  antiseptics,  those  which  destroy 
the  products  of  putrefaction  are  disinfect- 
ants. But  distinctions  which  are  not  very 
practical  are  often  thrown  aside,  and  the 
classification  is  not  yet  valuable. 

Charcoal^  etc, — 1£  the  substances  to  be 
disinfected  are  in  the  air,  it  is  useless  to 
employ  solid  bodies — gases  and  vapours 
only  can  reach  them,  We  might,  it  is  true, 
filter  the  air  entirely,  say  through  charcoal, 
as  Dr.  Stenhouse  proposes,  and  into  our 
rooms  or  cow-houses  allow  no  breath  to 
enter  that  had  not  been  purified.  The  char- 
coal, especially  if  platinized,  would  extract 
all  the  poisonous  substances ;  but  who  is  to 
cage  us  up  ?  This  process  is  possible  only 
in  hospitals,  and  even  there  the  difficulties 
are  numerous.  That  substance,  charcoal,  is 
now  used  as  a  purifier  of  sewer  gases,  which 
afford  it  a  wider  field  for  its  activities ;  the 
gases  which  leave  the  sewer  pass  first 
through  it,  and  enter  the  air  free  from 
odour  and  danger.  The  plan  adopted  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  could  also  be 
used,  and  a  fine  spray,  as  first  employed 
by  Mr.  Gumey,  could  oe  formed  in  the  pas- 


sage through  which  the  air  was  carried,  thus 
enectually  washing  and  rendering  it  as  pure 
as  a  Scotch  mist  does  the  atmosphere  beture 
it  presents  it  to  the  shepherd.  Instead  of 
water,  permanganate  of  potash  could  be 
used  for  spray,  and  besides  the  washiog, 
we  could  have  the  oxidation,  as  Mr.  Condy, 
we  believe,  proposes.  Or  instead  of  ikit 
we  could  use  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  tbe 
spray,  and  send  oxygen  into  tbe  room  in  a 
highly  active  state,  and  this  is  probably  tbe 
best  mode  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  vital 
air,  if  such  were  desirable.  Where  spraj 
was  not  formed,  the  peroxide  could  evapo- 
rate quietly  from  a  basin,  and  do  its  work 
of  its  own  accord. 

There  are,  however,  other  agents  fyr 
washing  air,  but  the  mechanism  of  washing 
is  an  objection ;  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
every  floating  particle  is  reached.  Some 
persons  will  strew  the  ground  with  charcoal; 
the  air  will  be  absorbed  and  purified  vbea 
it  comes  to  the  charcoal,  but  when  it  does 
not  come  there  can  be  no  action  upon  it, 
"the  same  observation  applies  to  all  liquids 
and  solids:  they  are  valueless  against  an 
enemy  which  comes,  like  air,  in  invisible 
gas  or  vapour.* 

We  desire  much  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  matter  that  poisons  the  air.  We 
have  concluded  that  it  is  a  solid  or  a  liquid, 
which  may  rise  in  vapour,  as  in  miasffls* 
But  miasms  do  not  infect,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

Cattle-plague,  perhaps,  more  than  aoj, 
shows  an  indifference  to  season,  and  floQ- 
rishes  in  heat  and  considerable  cold,  in  dry- 
ness and  moisture.  It  is  propagated  both 
with  and  without  contact.  We  think  that 
to  consider  it  as  a  solid  brings  the  clearest 
explanation.  What  kind  of  solid  ?  Is  it  a 
vegetable  or  an  animal  particle  1  Perhaps 
when  it  is  found  nestling  in  the  flesh  or  tbe 
blood  of  our  cattle,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell 
its  paternity.  Cholera,  on  the  other  haod, 
waits  for  warm  weather;  its  vitality  be^'in^; 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  at  54°  or  55^  t.» 
the  temperature  of  decomposition,  »«<!  ^j 
the  incipient  feeling  of  freedom  from  cola 
in  men.  If  cholera  poison  were  a  liquw* 
warmth  would  not  tend  to  concentrate,  hui 
rather  to  evaporate  it ;  but  if  it  were  a  solid 


♦  Speaking  of  mechanical  modes  of  treating  the  aifi 
we  may  mention  a  respirator  by  Mr.  John  Whit*',  sar- 
geon,  Finchley.  In  using  this  the  air  passes  thro'ip 
a  number  of  threads  moistened  with  water,  and.  m 
fact,  becomes  washed.  We  cannot  doubt  tlia^  y7 
this  mode  impurities  will  be  removed  from  the  a>r. 
The  same  vessel  may  be  used  to  contain  ^o^*^_  ^ 
gredients  according  to  requirement.  Mr.  W.  hii^  w» 
ingeniously  adapted  the  same  idea  for  the  use 
shtiep  and  cattle. 
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in  a  state  of  deoompoBition,  or  a  solid  in 
solution  existing  as  a  drop,  the  oold  would 
prevent  its  action.  If,  however,  this  arrived 
at  a  warm  spot,  might  it  not  develop? 
Oocasionallj  we  do  hear  of  cases  in  cold 
weather.  If  the  poisonous  particles  pass 
through  the  air,  they  seem  to  be  chilled  by 
it,  as  dormice  are  put  to  sleep,  and  perhaps 
never  recover  their  activity  except  in  the 
case  of  one  in  millions.  In  some  such  Way 
we  must  account  for  their  movements ;  but 
our  chief  object  at  present  is  to  destroy  them. 
We  cannot  give  rules  better  than  those 
given  ;  the  fumigants  mentioned  kill  organ- 
ized things,  and  if  poisons  are  organic,  they 
must  be  set  at  rest  under  the  treatment 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  disinfec- 
tion IS  needful : — 

First,  when  the  air  is  tainted  by  causes 
not  in  our  control,  as  during  pestilence. 

Second,  when  the  air  is  tainted  by  causes 
under  our  control,  as  the  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  accumulation  of  manure. 

In  the  first  case  we  use  gaseous  disinfect- 
ants, of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

In  the  second,  where  cleanliness  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  we  use  liquid  or  solid  disinfect- 
ants. 

In  the  first  case  we  destroy  the  infection 
produced  by  nature  in  the  air;  in  the  sec- 
ond, we  prevent  the  infection  from  passing 
into  the  air.  Gases  or  vapours  are  used 
for  the  first  oases,  liquids  or  solids  for  the 
second. 

Disinfection  ov  Souns  and  Liquids.- 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the 
subject,  for  which  we  have  le^  too  little 
room.     We  have  spoken  of  matter  con- 
veyed by  the  winds,  of  matter  the  existence 
of  which  in  the  air  many  will  deny,  although 
we  have  sources  of  it  at  our  doors,  which 
hundreds  of  carts  employed  by  diay  and 
night  are  scarcely  able  to  remove, — a  heap 
of  rubbish  that  continually  follows  man, 
and  compels  him  to  decency  or  an  early 
death,  whilst  he  has  never  understood  the 
problem  of  its  removal  in  its  fulness,  and 
has  been  too  contented  even  after  iEsop 
laughed  at  him,  to  crow  from  his  own  mid- 
den.    We  have  cities  with  a  centre  of  filth 
and  also  of  disease  for  every  five  people, 
and  men  wonder  why  they  are  ill;      We 
have  persons  who  tell  us  that  we  have  sul- 
phur in  our  coals,  which  by  burning  causes 
disinfection,  and  prevents  us  being   poison- 
ed.    We  have  spoken  well  of  the  *  divine' 
sulphur ;  how  shall  we  turn  against  it  ?  We 
know  that  all  medicines  may  be  poisons, 
according  to  quantity  and  circumstance.     If 
we  watch  a  fog  in  our  manufacturing  towns 
from  without,  we  shall  find  that  on  a  very 
brilliant  day  we  have  a  great  brown  dome 


of  black  vapour  heaped  over  the  houses, 
from  which  the  smoke  cannot  escape,  and 
in  which  it  therefore  accumulates.  Goal 
when  it  burns,  gives  out  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  water,  formed  by  five  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  which  it  contains,  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air ;  when  that  rises  as  vapour 
into  a  chill  atmosphere  it  is  condensed,  falls 
as  liquid,  and  becomes  saturated  with  sul- 
phurous acid.  That  we  can  smell,  and 
see,  when  it  does  not  pain  our  eyes  too 
much ;  for  it  actually  exists  as  drops  of  a 
small  size.  Now,  does  this  sulphur  remove 
disease]  If  so,  the  abomination  must  be 
great,  as,  in  spite  of  removal,  so  much  re- 
mains. We  cannot  bear  enough  of  the  gas 
to  destroy  as  a  rule  all  zymotic  disease, 
without  sufiering  in  other  respects,  and  the 
punishment  falls  chiefly  on  the  old  and  on  the 
children,  who  die,  not  merely  because  their 
parents  are  at  work,  and  are  unable  to  give 
them  sufficient  attention,  but  in  the.  families 
of  those  who  do  all  l^at  knowledge,  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  can  accomplish.  Let  us 
examine  two  towns,  Cologne  and  Manches- 
ter ;  the  first  with  a  well-known  fame  he 
bad  smells,  but  no  worse  than  many  other 
places  in  which  we  have  walked,  conscious 
of  the  presence  in  the  whole  street  of  the 
filthiest  substances.  Or  take  Berlin  or 
Potsdam,  from  whose  sewers,  covered  with 
loose  planks,  the  most  loathsome  vapours 
rise ;  the  deaths  are  fewer  than  in  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  although  the 
deaths  in  our  better  towns,  and  in  our  coun- 
try places,  are  fewer  than  in  similar  spots  in 
Gernu^ny.  We  cannot  throw  the  evil  on 
the  middens  only,  we  must  throw  it  on  the 
sulphur,  in  great  part,  not  forgetting  all  the 
products  of  the  combustion  and  distillation 
of  coal.  The  sulphur  adds  to  the  evil  of 
middens,  and  does  not  subtract  The  same 
evil  consequences  do  not  come  from  peat 
smoke ;  probably  because  of  the  absence  of 
sulphur  as  well  as  the  presence  of  car- 
bolic add. 

How  shall  we  escape  from  coal  1  We 
must  learn  to  bum  it  differently ;  we  must 
learn  that  we  commit  a  crime  when  we  use 
a  pound  of  coal  to  evaporate  four  pounds 
of  water  in  a  steam  boiler,  when  another 
man  can  evaporate  eleven;  and  that  we 
commit  'another  crime  when  we  use  ten 
pounds  of  coal,  or  more,  per  hour  for  each 
horse-power,  when  another  man  uses  only 
two.  We  must  not  trust  to  the  purifying 
influence  of  its  sulphur,  which  robs  the  air 
of  its  active  oxygen,  and  helps  to  make  that 
of  our  cities  unfit  for  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  middens  do  their  mis- 
chief, although  we  cannot  say  that  either 
plague  or  cholera  has  come  out  of  them. 
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Vile  Tapours  do  arise  which  lower  the 
health,  and  which  not  only  feed  disease,  but 
render  us  more  susceptible  of  its  attaclcs. 
To  feed  disease  is  an  indefinite  phrase,  but 
let  us  take  it  literally.  If  the  cause  of  one 
disease  is  a  ferment,  it  may  grow  as  a  plant, 
and  it  needs  food ;  this  is  obtained  from 
night-soil.  If  it  is  one  of  the  lower  animal 
organisms,  the  same  may  occur ;  and  if  a 
chemical  action  among  organic  bodies,  there 
is  abundance  to  supply  it. 

It  is  only  in  later  years  that  organisms, 
vegetable  or  animal,  have  played  much  part 
in  scientific  explanations  of  infection  and 
fermentation,  although  not  entirely  neglect- 
ed. We  think  it  probable  that  various 
modes  may  exist,  and  bring  various  quali- 
ties of  disease  ;  there  may  be  endless  num- 
bers of  parasites  hitherto  undiscerned,  and 
those  described  lately  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg 
and  his  acute-eyed  predecessors  in  the  study, 
show  hqw  readily  they  may  be  passed  over. 
There  are  also  endless  modes  of  fermenta- 
tion. When  animal  or  vegetable  forms  ac- 
company chemical  action  they  may  appear 
in  the  muscle ;  when  they  are  soluble  mat- 
ter they  may  cause  movements  in  the  li- 
quids, which  must  be  difficult  to  discover. 
A  ferment  may  be  then  compared  to  the 
musical  vibration  of  metals,  which,  whether 
beginning  in  A  or  in  B,  continue  the  sound 
according  to  its  beginning,  with  modifications 
according  to  the  material,  physical  and  che- 
mical. So  one  disease  continues  by  the 
movements  of  the  atoms  or  molecules  thus 
promoting  itself  and  assisting  in  developing 
others,  just  as  decomposition  of  one  sub- 
stance inducfs  a  similar  state  in  others, 
which,  however,  may  not  be  exactly  the 
same  state.  The  force  of  example  is  no  less 
apparent  among  atoms  than  among  men. 
For  the  same  reason,  too,  one  great  dis- 
ease will  overwhelm  all  others,  as  one  de- 
composition does  in  a  solution. 

We  desire  to  prevent  from  decomposi- 
tion the  manure,  from  which  it  is  the  prob- 
lem of  Europe  to  escape.  It  produces  a 
class  of  disease  which  we  generate  and  foster 
at  home,  and  assists  its  relations  when  they 
come,  like  cholera,  to  visit  it  from  abroad. 
We  must  treat  them  as  we  proposed  to  treat 
our  enemies  in  the  air ;  but  here  we  have 
large  quantities,  and  we  need  not  send  in- 
visible agents  to  do  their  work  unseen, 
leaving  its  completeness  a  problem  difficult 
to  solve,  although  soluble.  At  present  there 
.are  two  plans :  one  is  to  overwhelm  with 
water,  and  to  carry  off  with  unseen  under- 
ground streams  ;  another  is  to  leave  the 
material  as  dry  as  possible,  the  moisture 
having  been  drained  and  passed  into  the  at- 
mosphere or  the  soil.     The  first  mentioned. 


the  water-closet  system,  is  a  great  luxury 
unquestionably,  but,  like,  luxuries,  it  is  tax- 
ed. Water  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
infection  known  to  us  as  well  as  of  disin- 
fection. Substances  which  preserve  for  ever 
dry,  become  putrid  at  once  when  moist.  All 
organic  bodies  decompose  most  rapidly  io 
it,  and  if  it  is  sent  out  of  our  towns  laden 
with  riches,  it  rapidly  dissipates  them  all  and 
sends  them  into  the  air.  It  is  the  very 
symbol  of  abundance  and  extravagance. 
Manure  will  not  keep  in  it,  and  will  not 
carry  in  it.  Cesspools,  which  Were  deposits 
of  manure  and  water,  were  found  after 
much  loss  of  life  to  be  manufacturers  of  dis- 
ease of  the  most  active  nature,  and  water- 
closets  which  are  not  carefully  attended  to 
obtain  an  odour  by  no  means  agreeable. 
Water  is  called  a  disinfectant,  because  it  is 
a  vehicle  for  oxygen  and  a  solvent  of  or- 
ganio  bodies,  which  then  act  rapidly,  dissi- 
pating their  products  in  the  air.  If  there  is 
much  water  and  much  air  present,  the  ox- 
idation  is  complete,  and  the  resulting  gases 
are  sent  out  pure ;  but  if  there  is  much  work 
to  do,  the  water  will  not  wait,  but  rapidly 
sends  out  its  goods  half  manu&ctured,  and 
the  customers  complain.  The  mechanism 
of  the  water-closet  system  must  be  very  ex- 
cellent, and  with  the  best  a  little  chemical 
assistance  from  disinfectants  is  oflen  needful 
to  insure  comfort  at  home  and  avoid  loss  o( 
property  abroad.  If,  however,  it  is  well 
managed,  who  can  doubt  its  beauty  ?  It  is 
the  removal  of  a  curse  from  man's  nature, 
a  curse  which  weighs  him  down  the  more  he 
becomes  civilized  in  towns. 

Still  all  the  world  cannot  have  water- 
closets.  You  cannot  have  them  in  Norway 
— they  would  freeze, — nor  in  Arabia,  where 
there  is  want  of  water,  nor  in  many  other 
places.  The  midden  is  apparently  destined 
to  continue  as  an  attribute  of  man ;  cer- 
tainly of  his  ox,  and  his  horse,  and  his  ass, 
and  his  pigs,  who  leave  it  to  him  to  clean  up 
afler  them.  If  left  to  dry,  the  amount  of 
mischief  done  by  manure  is  in6nitely  less 
than  by  the  cesspool.  The  liquid  goes  into 
the  «oil,  which)  if  porous,  will  oxidize,  as 
we  have  seen,  forming  nitrates  and  carbonic 
acid.  If  it  cannot  flow  into  the  soil  it  will 
act  injuriously,  as  cesspools  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  this  it  does,«although  not  quite  so 
violently,  because,  being  more  exposed  to 
air,  the  products  are  more  oxidized.  It  is 
the  products  formed  in  moist  inaccessible 
places  void  of  light,  whi6h,  like  deeds  of 
darkness,  are  most  to  be  avoided.  The  dry 
part  of  the  manure  is  less  hurtful,  because  it 
only  gives  out  what  the  oxygen  comes  to 
take  away.  It  rarely,  however,  lies  long 
quite  dry,  and  the  evil  is  never  reduced  to 
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nothing,  although  we  have  got  rid  of  that 
terrible  form,  Uie  cesspool.  We  can  dis- 
tinctly prove  the  air  over  all  such  accumu- 
lations to  be  bad,  by  analysis  as  by  the 
senses.  We  should  like  to  know  how  it 
genders  and  feeds  disease ;  we  kno^v  it  does 
it  within  certain  limits. 

We  live  over  a  mass  of  putrescent  matter 
in  sewers  ;  the  water  increases  its  activity. 
We  have  heard  of  some  persons  causing 
a  laugh  by  saying, '  No,  we  have  no  sewers ; 
we  would  not  live  near  such  filthy  things.' 
We  laughed  too,  but  we  don't  laugh  now. 
The  liquid  matter,  when  neither  removed 
rapidly  nor  disinfected,  is  our  old  enemy  the 
cesspool,  with  a  territory  extending  miles 
long  instead  of  feet  only,  as  in  old  times. 
The  midden  is  better  than  the  bad  sewer. 

When  liquids  are  conveyed  to  a  great 
distance  for  manure,  the  decomposition 
spoken  of  will  go  on  for  some  miles,  until 
purity  is  attained.  Those  who  live  along 
the  passage  will  receive  the  products,  but 
these  will  be  less  offensive,  seeing  that  the 
stream  is  narrowed,  lengthened,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  great  amount  of  air.  The  pro- 
ducts, however,  go  off.  If  the  stream  is 
short  they  reach  the  grounds,  and  there  they 
are  retained  very  powerfully,  but,  as  be- 
fore said,  not  all-powerfully.  If  we  treat 
the  fluids  with  disinfectants,  or  rather  anti- 
septics, they  will  cease  to  decompose.  And 
here  we  see  the  difference  between  pure 


colytics  and  destructive  disiufectants.  If 
we  add  chloride  of  lime  we  destroy  the 
ammonia  of  the  manure,  but  if  we  add 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  or 
metallic  salts,  we  preserve  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  we  may  also  use  carbolic 
acid  and  its  compound  for  this,  but  even 
that  acid  is  less  valuable  when  much  water 
is  present,  although  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  manure  till  it  reaches  the  fields. 

Salts  of  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  and  mer- 
cury, have  peculiar  antiseptic  powers. 
Mercury  has  been  used  by  Kyan  for  pre- 
serving wood,  and  trees  have  been  induced 
by  {k  French  savan  to  imbibe  during  life 
copper  salts  sufficient  to  preserve  them 
from  decay.  This  indicates  a  mode  of 
giving  antiseptics  to  living  animals  in 
amount  sufficient  to  destroy  life  and  putres- 
cibility  by  one  effort  We  should  then  not 
require  to  cover  our  fields  with  the  graves 
of  the  dead  cattle,  and  to  wait  in  fear  of 
their  rising  up  against  us  during  the  time 
when  we  may  be  weakened  on  the  other 
hand  by  attacks  of  cholera. 

There  are  numerous  ideas  about  disin- 
fectants, and,  whilst  every  one  has  had  his 
experience,  we  have  only  lately  begun  to 
reduce  the  subject  to  form.  Here  we  give 
a  table  of  the  actual  amount  of  gas  evolved 
during  putrefaction,  with  various  disinfect- 
ants, not  added  in  quantity  quite  sufficient 
wholly  to  prevent  decay  : — 


Cablo  Gentfmetres  of  Oas  evolved 

, 

per  Week 

Sulphuretted  Hy- 

Totol 

Blood  alone,          ...... 

Oaa. 

13-28 

62- 

Blood  alone,          .... 

6-68 

38- 

Blood  treated  by 

yy*ff^  of  M'Dougairs  powder,     . 

4-74 

105- 

y.^^^  common  salt, 

10-40 

57- 

16-38 

67- 

1-92  to  4-62 

26-3 

7^1"              ^1                      ... 

r^-wvv  c&rbolic  acid, 
\zsTFV          n                  ... 

to  7-10 

40-26 

7-81 

18-96 

6-80 

26-7 

1 
yj^^  cresylic  acid  with  sulphite  of  soda, 

4-52 
6-66 

60-3 
73-5 

"Sinf            11                       »i               i» 

10-00 

25-2 

f  innr  ^^  chloride  of  lime  with  sulphite  of  soda 

4-64 

37-9 

„    alone, 

4-20 

80-8 

„        cresylic  acid,    . 

3*96 

28  0 

„        sulphite  of  soda, 

4-80 

69-6 

„        nitrate  of  lead. 

4-72 

51- 

,1        lime, 

610 

70- 

„        nitrate  of  iron, 

7-02 

23-3 

„        sulphate      „ 

10-47 

23- 

„        sulphate  of  alumina,    . 
„        iocude  of  potassium,     . 

9-68 

28- 

10-69 

78- 

,^        sulphate  of  soda  and  carbolic  acid,     . 

10-82 

26- 

„        chloride  of  zinc. 

. .  •  • 

1-4 

„        arsenious  add, 

•  •  •  • 

1-6 

„        bichloride  of  mercury. 

.... 

4-6 

„        sulphate  of  copper,      . 

.... 

8-1 
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With  this  table  we  can  at  once  tell  what 
will  suit  us.  The  metallic  salts  are  almost 
perfect ;  let  us  only  add  a  little  more,  and 
they  become  so.  J3ut,  iron  excepted,  they 
are  expensive,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  roots  of  our  plants  exposed  to  them, 
lest  our  corn  and  potatoes  should  absorb 
poisons.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
chloride  of  iron  and  lime  will  not  be  readily 
surpassed  for  solutions  or  for  putrescible 
matter  with  much  water  in  it,  as  we  learn 
also  from  Dr.  Letheby's  report  on  sewers 
and  sewer  gases  to  the  Ck)mmissioner8  of 
Sewers  in  1858.  Common  salt  has  been 
much  neglected,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  for  cheapness  it  stands  first, 
so  by  using  it  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  the  others  it  is  of  great  value. 

Carbolic  acid  and  its  compounds,  as  also 
the  other  tar  acid,  cresy  lie,  stands  also  high ; 
and  when  the  mixture  is  not  to  be  retamed 
long,  it  stands  in  the  first  rank,  even  in 
watery  solution,  and,  as  experience  has 
shown,  is  well  suited  for  manure,  as  when 
weak  it  does  not  impede  growth.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  conjunction  with 
sulphites,  but  sulphite  of  soda  cannot  stand 
the  influence  of  much  water  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  sulphate  of  iron  succumbs,  and 
gives  out  sulphuretted  hydrogen — infecting 
instead  of  disinfecting.  The  principle  of 
M*Dougairs  powder  is  therefore  correct,  as 
these  two  act  admirably  t<^ether.  That 
j>owder  contains  sulphite  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. The  dry  powder  takes  up  moisture, 
which  is  so  destructive  to  manures,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  retained,  as  well  as 
the  ammonia,  in  conjunction  with  magnesia. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  use  that  powder, 
with  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid,  as  it  does 
not  contain  enough  for  fumigation.  Mr. 
M'Dougall  has  made  more  experiments 
on  disinfection,  and  the  destruction  of  ob- 
noxious insects  by  them,  than  probably  any 
other  man  in  the  country,  and  we  are  much 
indebte4  to  him  for  his  labours.  He  had 
employed  in  commerce  most  of  the  valua- 
ble properties  of  carbolic  acid  before  it  was 
much  known  to  scientific  men,  and  he  has  had 
many  followers,  who  may,  as  in  such  cases, 
have  added  ideas  of  their  own. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  allowing 
compounds  of  sulphur  to  remain  long  wi£ 
water,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given 
out ;  and  they  must  only  be  used  with  li- 
quids, when  rapid  changes  can  be  made  by 
removing  the  infected  matter  before  the 
decomposition  sets  in.  With  less  moist 
substances  this  care  is  not  required.  Our 
problem  at  present  is  to  prevent  putrefac- 
tion in  manures  as  usually  found.  We  can 
tell  of  no  better  than  carbolic  or  tar  acids, 


or  its  compounds.  When  it  is  to  be  raised 
in  a  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  heap,  the  powder 
spoken  of  comes  in  with  great  advantage. 

When  liquids  are  used  they  are  sprinkled 
over  the  floors  of  cow-houses  or  stables,  bot 
there  is  a  sound  objection  to  the  increase  of 
water.  When  powders  are  used,  they  di- 
minish the  moisture,  whioh  is  swept  oat 
with  them  daily.  In  this  way  charcoal  maj 
be  employed  for  preventing  odour,  bat  it  hts 
an  unfortunate  power  of  deoompoaiog  or- 
ganic matter. 

We  require  to  learn  how  to  disiDfect  t 
midden,  when  dry.  We  can  mix  nothiog 
with  it,  we  can  only  touch  the  surface. 
Chloride  of  lime  moistens,  sinks,  and  destroys 
ammonia.  Forcovering  impure  substances, 
lime  itself  is  extremely  valuable,  as  indeed 
it  is  everywhere,  when  it  can  be  used  either 
as  a  coating  or  as  a  precipitant. 

Rapid  Disinfection, — ^And  now  we  ar- 
rive  at  the  most  complete  disinfection,  the 
destruction  of  the  putrefactive  matter  which 
may  be  found.  For  this  purpose  we  knot 
nothing  better  than  chloride  of  lime.  If  a 
smell  is  to  be  removed  rapidly,  this  does 
its  work  well.  If  it  is  to  be  remoyed  ele- 
gantly, in  a  sick-room,  permanganate  (Cod- 
dy's  fluid)  does  it,  or  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  not  much  tried  as  yet,  but  won- 
derful in  its  action  in  some  cases. 

This  removal  of  smells,  already  pursued, 
is  the  branch  called  deodorizing,  but  it  is 
actual  disinfection,  as  we  cannot  remove  the 
smell  without  causing  putrefaction  to  cease 
to  that  extent.  Still  you  may  remove  nine 
tenths  of.  it,  and  be  unable  to  smell  the  re- 
maining tenth,  which  may  still  be  hurt- 
ful. 

Amidst  these  numerous  substances,  which 
are  we  to  use,  is  the  question  with  many, 
and  how  ? 

If  we  had  our  choice,  we  would  use  very 
few.  For  fumigating  stables  and  cow-houses 
we  should  use  tar  acids.  They  are  easilj 
managed.  For  places  that  require  puriBca- 
tion,  we  should  use  chlorine  gas,  and  that  is 
easily  managed.  We  would  also  use  it  for 
constant  fumigation  in  small  quantities,  so 
that  we  could  merely  smell  it  in  time  of 
disease  in  houses  where  the  smell  of  tar 
acids  was  objected  to,  according  to  coDVfr 
nience  and  price ;  and  if  any  one  proposed 
sulphurous  or  muriatic  acid,  we  would  not 
object,  although  they  are  less  pleasant. 

The  fumigators  are  quite  needful  when 
diseases  such  as  cattle  plague  and  smailp^' 
come  to  us  from  without.  •  We  cannot  m 
such  cases  trust  to  the  disinfection  of  tatr 
nures,  and  to  their  deodorization.  Catue 
plague  is  little  affected  by  such  refuse  ap 
parently,  and  we  never  heard  of  smaH-P® 
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coming  out  of  a  drain,  although  it  may  be 
aggravated  by  one.  Fumigation  in  euoh 
cases  is  essential.  We  will  not  dare  to  say 
in  how  many  cases  it  is  so. 

There  are  other  cases  where  we  have  to 
fear  the  manures  more  than  the  air,  because 
they  decompose  and  produce  pestiferous 
gases,  feeding  disease,  if  they  are  not  dis- 
ease themselves ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
we  must  use  either  antiseptics  to  prevent  the 
corruption  or  disinfectants  to  destroy  it. 
Cholera  is  from  all  accounts  one  of  the 
plagues  most  connected  with  putrefaction,  if 
not  generated  by  it.  It  does  not  fly  about 
like  cattle  plague,  independent  of  weather ; 
it  leaves  us  in  winter,  and,  like  putrefaotion, 
returns  vrith  54°  of  Fahr.  It  is  threatening 
us  while  this  is  writing,  and  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  active  before  this  is  printed. 

We  dare  not  venture  to  be  sectarians,  or 
to  believe  that  there  is  only  one  disinfectant 
in  the  world,  when  we  see  nature  presenting 
us  with  so  many.  We  believe  that  iodine 
may  act  as  a  good  disinfectant,  and,  indeed, 
many  other  substances,  but  we  have  men- 
tioned the  best  and  the  most  accessible. 
We  are  told  that  chlorine  is  really  the  best, 
because  it  destroys  organic  matter;  these 
persons  forget  that  we  are  made  of  organic 
matter  ourselves,  and  must  be  very  careful 
how  we  work  with  such  tools  as  destroy  it. 
We  believe  that  we  can  stand  rather  more 
chlorine  in  the  air  than  the  usual  poisons 
can.  But  when  they  enter  the  system  we 
cannot  send  chlorine  after  them,  we  are  so 
extremely  sensitive  to  its  influence.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  it  is  an  excellent  disinfect- 
ant, but,  like  others,  not  universally  appli- 
cable. We  think  that  during  epidemics 
chlorine  may  be  the  most  endurable  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  we  really  do  think  it 
well  to  have  the  atmosphere  slightly  smell- 
ing of  some  such  substance  in  cases  where 
there  is  any  closeness  or  impurity,  or  even 
when  the  disease  is  threatening  to  come  near 
us.  On  this  point,  however,  we  need  expe- 
rience, and  the  full  amount  of  good  which 
can  be  done  is  to  be  proved.  We  now 
know  that  by  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  of  cow-houses  and  yards,  the 
cattle  disease  may  be  prevented,  and  we  also 
know  that  by  the  use  of  chlorine  it  may  be 
prevented  or  diminished.  We  must  apply 
the  same  rules  to  cholera,  until  we  find  it 
right  to  act  otherwise.  There  are  objections 
to  both  vapours.  The  rusting  of  metals 
caused  by  chlorine  is  an  objection;  the  smell 
of  carbolic  acid  is  an  objection,  although  it  is 
not  so  bad  when  the  acid  is  pure. 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  disinfect 
the  air  of  a  foul  place,  without  first,  if  it 
^ere  possible,  removing  all  the  foulness 


mechanically.  The  engineer  is  wanted  as 
well  as  well  as  the  chemist,  but  in  the  true 
spirit  of  sect  we  have  only  hitherto  used 
one  of  these  men,  until  he  has  been  shown 
to  be  better  when  supplemented  by  the 
other.  We  are  fond  of  mechanical  modes 
of  treatment,  having  less  faith  in  the  less 
intelligible  movements  of  chemical  mole- 
cules, but  in  this  we  err,  as  the  latter  have  * 
no  less  honour,  and  seem  to  have  priority  in 
creation. 

A  practical  person  says,  How  shall  we 
disinfect  a  water-closet  1  Pour  down  a  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  lime ;  that  is  the  most 
ready  way  after  all.  If  you  are  very  sys- 
tematic, and  have  a  cistern  from  which  car- 
bolate  of  soda,  or  carbolic  acid  in  any  form, 
chloride  of  lime^  or  any  of  the  liquids  re- 
commended, is  always  allowed  to  flow 
down  the  closet,  then  it^  is  well.  Chloride 
of  lime  does  not  keep  well  in  the  air.  We 
hear  another  say.  How  shall  we  disinfect 
our  midden  "i  Let  the  liquid  drain  off,  and 
the  rest  requires  little  disinfection ;  but  a 
powder  is  better  for  such,  as  you  may 
throw  it  over  the  surface,  and  allow  it  to 
lie  as  a  coating.  Lime  with  a  little  carbo- 
lic acid  is  excellent  for  this ;  and  peat,  or 
other  charcoal,  and  cinders,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  For  this  purpose,  namely, 
making  a  covering  over  foul  matter,  earth 
comes  in  extremely  well,  and  this  is  the 
best  form  in  which  earth  can  be  used ;  it 
will  not  last  for  ever,  and  a  supply  must  be 
kept  up,  circumstances  will  determine  how 
frequently.  How  mueh  common  salt  or 
lime  only  will  do  in  this  case  is  to  be 
learned.  The  lime  must  not  be  mixed  up 
with  the  manure.  Another  will  say.  The 
liquid  goes  off,  but  not  into  a  drain  ;  how 
is  that  to  be  disinfected  ?  If  the  liquid  pu- 
trefies near,  it  is  most  dangerous.  We 
have  seen  the  great  value  of  metallic  salts, 
and  of  chromate  of  potash,  and  of  other  sub- 
tances  in  the  table  given.  These  oases  are 
therefore  all  provided  for,  and  we  require 
only  to  take  up  that  substance  which  seems 
to  us  most  conveniently  obtained,  with 
mixed  regard  to  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  is  a  problem  with  us  whether  common 
salt  is  not  the  cheapest  of  all  disinfectants 
for  middens ;  it  may  be  used  in  great  abun- 
dance. Even  with  water,  it  prevents  pu- 
trefaction for  weeks,  and  without  it  proba- 
bly for  still  more.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
offer  to  all  men  one  substance  to  do  all  the 
work.  Let  any  one  choose,  according  to  his 
relations  to  the  market,  the  work  he  re- 
quires done,  and  the  money  he  can  spend. 
If  common  salt  will  do  the  work  of  preser- 
vation from  putrescence  in  manures,  as  it 
does  in  animal  bodies,  we  shall  save  our- 
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selves  much  trouble,  much  fear,  and  much 
expense. 

But  how  shall  we  disinfect  sewage  water  ? 
Let  us  look  at  Dr.  Letheby's  table,  and  we 
find  that  lime  is  really  the  only  substance 
that  can  be  used  at  present  prices;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  a  precipitant,  and 
cannot  be  used  until  it  leaves  the  sewers. 
Either  the  Board  of  Health  method  must  be 
used,  of  driving  the  sewage  water  into  the 
country,  without  loss  of  time,  and  without 
a  deposit,  or  a  liquid  disinfectant  for  the 
sewers  themselves  mast  be  sought.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  that  his  table 
is  suited  for  sewaf^e  which  has  already  begun 
to  decompose.  We  may  write  many  arti- 
cles before  we  mention  all  the  problems 
relating  to  this  great  question  of  sewage,  and 
we  shall  reserve  it  for  another  occasion. 

Limits  of  disinfectioni — ^We  must  not 
imagine  that  the  chemical  agents  spoken  of 
can  supersede  cleanliness.  ^  Wash  and  be 
clean.'  During  epidemics  we  must  not  im- 
agine that  cleanliness  can  supersede  chemical 
disinfection,  for  the  air  is  tainted. 

The  work  will  never  be  well  done  until 
every  one  has  a  delicate  perception  of  clean- 
liness and  freshness  of  air,  a  taste  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  more  educated,  and 
often  found  in  its  fullest  development  among 
the  poor,  but  not  among  the  understratum 
in  towns. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  say  how  each 
household  shall  act,  nor  how  each  town- 
council  ought  to  act.  In  different  towns  we 
would  do  differently.  We  think  disinfec- 
tion will  be  more  widely  spread,  it  will  be- 
come a  greater  art,  because  the  oxidizing 
powers  supplied  by  nature  are  not  sufficient 
lor  crowded  populations.  If  they  were  suf- 
ficient for  cities  they  would  be  too  energetic 
in  the  country,  and  man  when  he  manufac- 
tures his  own  world  must  see  that  the  air  is 
suitable  for  it. 

When  cattle  are  kept  in  greater  numbers 
in  houses,  and  the  accumulation  of  their 
manure  becomes  larger,  there  is  more  need 
of  disinfection. 

Land  that  is  subject  to  unwholesome  pu- 
trefaction may  also  be  treated  with  disin- 
fectants, and  how  large  this  use  of  them  may 
be  we  cannot  tell,  whether  only  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  malarious  action  of  a  lawn, 
so  as  to  render  an  evening  walk  wholesome, 
or  to  a  large  field  so  as  to  remove  disease 
from  the  cattle,  or  to  a  great  district,  so  as 
to  banish  fever  and  agues  with  a  touch. 

We  however  pay  little  attention  to  cho- 
lera or  to  any  disease  until  it  comes  and 
kills  around  us.  This  is  our  custom.  Cho- 
lera has  rapped  at  our  doors^  and  town- 
councils  are  moving^  in  order  to  purify 


towns,  and  sanitary  boards  are  beginning  to 
be  listened  to.  The  cattle-plague,  which  has 
been  raging  among  us  all  winter,  has  not 
been  enough  to  stir  them,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  cholera  was  onl  j  waiting  for 
winter  to  pass  has  not  been  enough.  The 
fear  only  of  sudden  death  seems  to  be  able 
to  induce  them  to  do  their  duty, — ^like  the 
cattle  on  the  road,  who  move  only  when 
they  are  whipped,  or  the  hen  that  rises 
within  an  inch  of  the  horse's  hoof.  The  sa- 
nitary boards  of  our  town-councOs  have  in 
few  cases  risen  up  to  see  the  importance  of 
their  position.  Some  of  our  population  are 
suffering  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be  under- 
stood ;  the  mind  sinks  under  the  difficulty 
when  we  attempt  to  measure  the  crimes 
caused  by  our  neglect  of  those  who  have 
none  to  care  for  them,  the  want  of  education 
in  a  State  which  is  rich  enough,  if  not  wise 
enough,  to  act  as  a  mother  to  all  its  chil- 
dren. Neither  can  we  throw  the  blame 
purely  on  the  abstract  State.  We  see 
clearly  that  it  is  the  will  of  individuals,  of 
even  such  as  our  own  acquaintance  whom 
we  see  daily.  The  opinion  is  that  those 
who  cannot  swim  ought  to  sink.  It  is  a 
doctrine  held  seriously  by  men  with  mus- 
cle, but  surely  not  by  men  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  men  who  have  studied  history- 
one  by  which  much  of  the  best  has  been 
crushed  out,  bringing  in  the  reign  of  brnte 
force  and  selfishness.  As  it  is,  some  of  us 
are  afraid  to  enjoy  the  blessings  Providenoe 
sends  us,  because  we  know  that  so  many 
as  good  as  we  are  unable  to  enjoy  the 
same.  The  very  virtues  of  our  friends 
are  tainted,  because  if  they  had  mingled 
more  with  those  who  are  now  outcasts, 
there  might  have  been,  with  a  loss  of 
refinement  to  the  refined,  at  least  a  com- 
munication of  some  of  it  to  the  coarse. 
Our  parties,  our  theatres,  our  public 
meetings,  our  rejoicings,  are  all  defiled 
by  crowds  met  on  the  way  of  filthy  and 
wretched,  who  would  gladly  have  rejoiced 
with  us,  but  are  now  worse  than  unhappj* 
actually  *  damned'  by  the  negligence  of  the 
State,  in  almost  every  sense  that  every  sect 
of  Christians  or  of  non-Christians  choose  to 
use  that  word.  We  allow  them  to  grow, 
and  then  send  to  re-mould  them  vitb  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  of  th^  tools  of  civ- 
ilisation. Sanitary  reform  can  never  be 
complete  when  it  stands  alone,  and  these 
people  must  be  taught  when  they  are  chil- 
dren, or  they  will  never  be  dean  or  helpful; 
to  some  men  the  condition  of  others  is  of 
little  consequence,  and  to  audi  we  must  add 
that  even  they  are  not  safe  so  long  as  others 
are  in  danger. 
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About  and  his  Writings,  217-242. 

Arabia  (Central),  W.  G.  Palgrave's  Journey  through, 
1 ;  previous  authentic  accounts  of  Kejd,  2 ;  ac- 
count of  the  Wahabys  and  their  founder,  Ibn- 
Abd-ul'Wahab,  3 ;  errors  in  Palgrave  regarding 
them,  4,  et  ieq.;  the  valley  and  town  of  Djowf,  6 ; 
description  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. ;  administration 
of  justice  amongst  them,  7 ;  journey  across  the 
sand-desert  to  Ha'yel,  ib. ;  the  palace  of  Telal,  8 ; 
inconsistency  between  accounts  of  Palgrare  and 
former  travellers,  8,  9 ;  walk  with  a  mechanic  of 
Kascem,  9 ;  Sir  Harford  Brydges*  account  of  his 
audience  with  Abd-id-Azeez,  the  Wahaby  sove- 
reign, about  the  end  of  last  century,  10 ;  Oneyzah 
and  Bereydah,  11 ;  encounter  with  a  Persian  car- 
avan, ib. ;  encampment  of  Solibah,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Sabaaans,  at  Zulphah,  12 ;  Tuweym, 
ib. ;  insect  plagues  in  Arabia,  ib. ;  previous  know- 
ledge of  places  named  by  Palgrave,  12,  13,  and 
bis  mistake  in  supposing  he  has  filled  up  a  *  blank 
in  the  map  of  Asia,'  13 ;  his  account  of  Feysul, 
the  Wahaby  chief,  contrasted  with  that  of  Col. 
Pelly,  14,  15;  his  description  of  the  Wahaby 
government  unintelligible,  15 ;  the  2^ator8,  15, 
16  ;  a  practical  attempt  to  exercise  their  powers, 
16 ;  immorality  of  the  Wahaby  capital,  17  ;  Hof- 
hoof,  lb. ;  the  people  on  the  shores  of  tJie  Persian 
Gulf,  ib. ;  absurd  notions  about  Arabs,  18 ;  gale 
and  shipwreck,  19 ;  *  truth  of  fact '  ver9u»  *  truth 
of  imagination,'  ib. 

Austria,  modem  history  of,  27 ;  recent  writers  upon, 
28;  Joseph  ii.,  ib. ;  his  plans  of  reform,  and  the 
forces  opposed  to  them,  28,  29 ;  regard  for  tra- 
ditional rights  in  Hungary,  29 ;  policy  of  Leopold, 
ib. ;  Austria  as  transmitted  to  the  hands  of  Francis 
in  1792,  ib. ;  the  metetionary  ststem ,  80 ;  the  two 
dominating  men  during  this  state  of  things :  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Mettemich,  80,  81 ; 
the  Greek  insurrection  in  1821  and  the  policy  of 
Metternich,  81,  82;  excitement  in  Hungary,  82; 
the  Polish  struggle  of  1881,  32,  83 ;  state  of 
Austria  at  the  death  of  Francis,  83 ;  the  trium- 
virate under  Ferdinand,  ib. ;  course  of  events  in 
Hungs^ry,  84-86 ;  the  nobles  and  the  ststbu,  86 ; 
the  Galician  massacres,  87 ;  seizure  of  Cracow  by 
Austria,  ib. ;  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848-49, 
88 ;  the  reaction— Schwartze'nberg,  89,  40 ;  influ- 
ence of  the  Rusoan  war  on  the  internal  politics  of 
Austria,  40,  41 ;  fall  o'f  M.  Bach,  41 ;  session  of 
the  *  strengthened  Council  of  the  Empire,'  ib. ; 
Bach's  successor,  Schmerling,  42 ;  the  Hungarian 
Protestants  and  their  leader,  ib. ;  the  Hungarian 


Diet  in  1861,  48 ;  the  '  Old  Conservatives '  and 
the  Federalist  section  of  the  Reichsrath,  44 ;  sub- 
jects discussed  in  three  letters  setting  forih  the 
programme  of  the  moderate  Hungarian  Literals, 
44,  46 ;  Francis  Deak,  46 ;  Count  Esterhazy :  the 
overthrow  of  the  Schmerling  policy,  46 ;  the 
change  of  system  at  Vienna,  46,  47 ;  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  England,  47 ;  the  nationality 
cry,  48 ;  the  question  of  Venetia,  ib. ;  future  po- 
sition of  Austria  with  regard  to  Northern  and 
Central  Germany,  49  ;  the  Polish  question,  ib. ; 
the  future  of  Austria,  60. 

B 

Bakeb^s  Explorations  in  Central  Africa ;  see  Central 
Africa. 

C 

CxKTBAL  AyBXCA:  explorations  of  Samnel  White 
Baker,  192 ;  his  qualifications  for  the  work  under- 
taken, ib. ;  determines  to  master  the  Araftc  Ian. 
guage;  his  difficulties  at  Khartoum — 'physical 
exphmations,'  192,  193;  arrival  at  Gondokoro, 
where  be  meets  Speke  and  Grant,  198;  slave 
ivory-parties;  Ibrahim,  commander  of  the  Turkish 
traders,  193,  194;  Mr.  Baker's  difficulty  with 
Ibrahim  atEllyria ;  squabbling  and  fighting  among 
the  traders,  194 ;  BellaAl,  195 ;  pursuit  of  a  fugitive, 
and  its  results ;  desertion  of  men,  ib.;  arrival  at  Tar- 
rangoll6,  ib.;  native  funeral  rites ;  polygamy,  196 ; 
the  Latooka  war-signal,  ib. ;  our  travellers  move 
on  to  Obbo,  197 ;  reconnaissance  to  the  south,  ib. ; 
Katchiba,  a  comical  old  sorcerer,  ib. ;  return  to 
Latooka:  illness  of  Mrs.  Baker :  small-pox  among 
Turks,  197,  198 ;  determhied  to  push  for  Magun- 
go,  but  detained  at  TarrangoU^,  198;  dull  fever 
months  at  Obbo,  198,  199 ;  hears  a  further  ac- 
count of  Magungo  from  a  woman,  199;  plan  of 
his  expedition,  ib. ;  after  further  detention  at 
Obbo,  they  start  for  the  south,  199,  200;  Kam- 
rasi's  country,  200;. island  of  Rionga,  ib.;  the 
Victoria  Nile,  ib. ;  welcome  by  Eamrasi's  people, 
201;  ELamrasi,  ib. ;  situation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  201,  202 ;  Mrs.  Baker  receives  a  sun-stroke, 
202;  followed  by  fever,  ib. ;  first  view  of  Lake 
N'zig6,  the  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  ib. ;  its  extent, 
208 ;  a  fortnight's  voyage  on  the  lake,  204 ;  geo- 
graphical interest  atta^g  to  this  expedition, 
204,  205, 

Coloured  Races,  Colonial  policy  in  the  government 
of,  206,  el  seq. 

Colonial  policy,  our,  205 ;  importance  attached  to 
this  department  of  the  pnblie  service,  206,  206 
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colonial  self-government,  206 ;  Jamaica,  ib. ;  Re- 
port of  Commissioners,  207 ;  means  used  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  ib. ;  coloured  populations, 
208 ;  practical  problems  arising  out  of  our  colo- 
nial administration,  208,  209 ;  Mv.  J.  S.  Mill  on 
dealing  with  barbarians,  209 ;  Ceylon,  ib. ;  British 
settlements  in  Western  Africa,  209,  210  ;  JKeport 
of  Colonel  Ord  on  our  political  experiments  'there, 
210 ;  conflicting  rights  of  our  colonists  and  native 
tribes,  211 ;  aborigmal  populations,  and  the  march 
of  colonization;  native  races,  211,  212;  incapaci- 
ty of  coloured  races  as  to  international  bargains, 
212,  213 ;  wearing  out  of  colonial  representative 
institutions,  213  ;  embarrassments  besetting  colo- 
nial governors,  213,  214;  New  Zealand,  214;  its 
native  population,  lb. ;  appeal  of  the  Auckland 
colonists  for  separation  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, 216;  dangers  of  a  divided  authority, 
215,  216  ;  superiority  of  Colonial  levies  to  impe- 
rial troops  for  bush  warfare,  216  ;  our  future  co- 
lonial policy,  216,  217. 


Disinfection  :  ancient  use  of  perfumes,  242 ;  pre- 
servation of  meat,  242,  243 ;  preservation  of  hu- 
man body  from  decay,  243 ;  effects  of  moisture  in 
atmosphere,  ib. ;  burning  the  dead,  244  ;  crowding 
of  houses  in  towns,  ib. ;  antiseptic  action,  246  ; 
earth  as  a  disinfectant,  ib. ;  gases  and  vapours : 
oxygen^  ib. ;  saltpetre,  246 ;  other  bodies  which 
condense  oxygen,  ib. ;  importance  of  pure  rain, 
247  ;  sulphur^  ib. ;  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  248, 
260;  chlorine,  248;  muriatic  and  niiric  acidSy 
249  ;  heat  and  cold^  250 ;  carbolic  acid^  261 ;  kreo- 
sote,  tar-water,  251,  262 ;  tar  acids,  262 ;  reasons 
for  fumigation,  ib. ;  miasms,  263 ;  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation,  ib. ;  organic  matter  found 
everywhere,  264 ;  explanation  of  fumigants,  ib. ; 
volatile  organic  bodies  the  truest  antiseptics,  265 ; 
results  obtained  by  application  of  volatile  disin- 
fectants to  different  b<)dies,  265,  256 ;  charcoal^ 
etc.,  256  ;  cattle-plague,  cholera,  266,  267 ;  cases 
in  w^ich  disinfection  is  needful,  257  ;  disinfection 
of  aolids  and  liquids,  lb. ;  sulphur  in  coals,  ib. ; 
the  evil  of  middens,  267,  268  ;  modes  of  fermen- 
tation, 258 ;  water  and  water-closets,  268 ;  how 
the  vitiated  air  over  all  accumulations  of  manure 
gender  and  feed  disease,  259 ;  table  showing  the 
gas  evolved  during  putrefaction,  with  various  dis- 
infectants, ib. ;  M*Dougairs  powder,  260 ;  rapid 
disin/ectiojif  ib. ;  which  disinfectants  are  we  to 
use,  and  how  ?  ib. ;  chlorine,  261 ;  sanitary  reform, 
262 ;  limits  of  disinfection,  ib. 

E 

Babtebn  (Ancient)  monarchies:  features  of  early 
times  dissimilar  from  the  present  state  of  things, 
175  ;  isolation  of  the  ancient  nations,  ib. ;  their 
attainments  in  science  and  art,  176;  the  two 
great  agencies  to  which  the  modern  expansion  of 
2ie  means  of,  knowledge  is  due,  ib. ;  modem  ap- 
preciation of  the  Fast,  176,  177 ;  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Ezypt,  177;  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  ib.; 
original  population  of  Chaldea,  178;  Hamitic  and 
Semitic  populations,  ib. ;  Nineveh  founded  by  the 
Semite  Asshur,  ib.;  the  Assyrians,  179;  irrup- 
tions of  the  Medes  into  the  Valley,  ib. ;  the  Me- 
dian dynasty  in  Chaldea,  180;  Cyaxares  and  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  180,  181 ;  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  181 ;  the  Median  monarchy  supplanted 
by  the  Persian,  ib. ;  Cyrus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
181,  182;  the  siege  of  Babylon,  182;  its  fall, 
183  ;  the  greatness  of  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,  183, 
184 ;  extent  and  appearance  of  the  ruined  oitiea 


of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  185  ;  the  question  u 
to  the  position  of  Ancient  Nineveh,  186,  186; 
the  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  186 ;  de- 
fences of  the  royal  cities,  187 ;  Nineveh,  187, 188; 
Babylon,  188,  189 ;  its  public  buildings  and  ptl- 
aces,  189,  190;  the  Babil  mound  and  the  fiirs-i- 
Nimrud,  190 ;  the  Temples  of  Babylon,  190, 191 ; 
Professor  Rawlinson's  great  work  favourably  cha- 
racterized, 191,  192. 

'  Ecce  Homo*  and  Modern  Scepticism  :  the  conflict 
of  Christian  faith  with  Atheism,  66  ;  these  argue 
that  the  shortcomings  among  Christians  are  rather 
spiritual  than  intellebtual,  66  ;  object  of  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo,  ib. ;  regal  character  of  Christ's 
spiritual  legislation,  67  ;  inductive  science  and  its 
claims,  68  ;  history  vertnu  science,  68,  69  ;  socie- 
ty not  held  together  by  science,  69  ;  tiie  true  re- 
lation of  theology  to  science,  ib. ;  the  illegitimate 
extensions  of  theology,  70;  miracle,  71,  72; 
Christ *s  claims  to  legislate  for  the  spirit  of  man, 
72,  73 ;  secularism  and  its  scepticism,  73 ;  the 
<  enthusiasm  of  humanity,*  73,  74 ;  the  workiog 
classes  and  Christianity,  74 ;  the  aims  of  Christ 
involve  a  theology,  76,  76 ;  *  cares  of  this  world,' 
76,  77  ;  scepticism  of  modem  lesthetic  refinement, 
77;  schools  of  philosophy,  78;  the  'relatire 
spu*it*  and  Christ,  ib. ;  the  *  tender  justness*  of  His 
moral  judgments,  79 ;  the  source  of  gentle  judg- 
ments, 80 ;  characteristics  of  our  Lord's  teachiDg, 
ib. ;  value  of  the  author's  book,  81. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the; — ^its  object,  94; 
pluralism,  94,  95 ;  obstacles  to  carrying  into  p^a^ 
tice  the  old  truth  that  *  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,*  96,  96 ;  the  Church  in  1836,  96,  97 ;  the 
Pluralities  Act  of  1887,  97;  the  Cathedral  Act, 
ib. ;  criticism  provoked  by  it,  98 ;  fruits  of  the 
measure,  ib. ;  the  Commission  and  leasehold 
properties,  98-100;  resolution  to  get  rid  of  the 
system  of  leases,  100  ;  unpopularity  of  the  Com- 
mission, 101 ;  the  palace  at  Stapleton,  ib. ;  other 
transactions  connected  with  bishops'  houses,  102; 
the  year  1860  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission,  103  ;  the  Estates  Committee,  ib.;  the 
'Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Management 
Act,*  104 ;  lessors*  and  lessees*  advantages,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  treated  by  the  Lords*  Committee,  ib. ; 
great  annual  revenue  of  the  common  fund,  105 ; 
principles  on  which  the  Commissioners  distribute 
it,  105-107 ;  remarkable  success  of  the'Commis- 
sion,  108;  the  Commission  and  the  Legislature, 
108,  109;  Mr.  Edmund  Smith's  Apology  for  the 
Commission,  109,  110;  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mission, 110 ;  dangers  of  centralizing  the  control 
of  a  large  amount  of  property.  111 ;  great  benefits 
conferred  by  the  Con^mission  on  the  worst-endow- 
ed of  the  parochial  clergy,  Hi,  112. 

P 

Faust,  Goethe*s,  translated  by  Theodore  Martin:  in 
what  the  myth  had  its  origin :  Johann  Faust,  the 
man  around  whom  this  mythology  groups  itself, 
60;  Faust  and  Melanchthon,  60,  61;  Fanst 
the  representative  of  the  modem  sceptic, 
61 ;  the  past  broken  with — authority  thrown 
oflP— free  inquiry  entered  on,  ib. ;  the  cental 
of  spiritualism  and  sensualism  represented  m 
the  character  of  Faust,  62 ;  development  of  the 
Faust  legend,  ib.;  circumstances  in  which  the 
Faust  poem  burst  forth  in  full  blossom,  ^^j 
Goethe's  Fausi  the  Faust,  ib. ;  Mephistopheles  and 
his  witches,  ib. ;  the  popular  devil's  skill  in  logic, 
54  ;  witches  in  the  old  Germanic  mythology,  ib* ! 
Goethe's  admirers  in  England,  66;  comparative 
merits  of  Goethe's  translators,  ib. ;  specimens 
from  Anster  and  Blackie,  66,  56 ;  scenes  of  we 
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poem  r  Faust  and  his  study,  67,  68 ;  scene  before 
the  Gate,  69,  60 ;  second  scene  in  Faust^s  Study 
(academical  learning),  60,  61 ;  third  Study-scene 
(academical  life),  61-68 ;  Faust^s  meeting  with 
Margaret,  63,  64 ;  the  Walpui^is  night,  64 ;  the 
Ravenstone,  ib. ;  the  concluding  scene,  64,  66 ; 
personages  of  the  Intermezzo^  66. 

Fisheries ;  see  Sea-Fisheries. 

Francis  i.,  description  of,  166. 


Greek  insurrection  of  1821,  31. 
H 

Henryson,  Robert,  Poems  and  Fables  of,  81 ;  James 
lY.^s  reign  the  culminating  point  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  poetry,  ib. ;  Dunbar,  82 ;  Henryson's  per- 
sonal history,  ib. ;  contemporaneous  events,  83; 
inferences  from  these  as  to  his  circumstances,  83, 
84  ;  his  Testament  of  Gresseid,  84,  86  ;  the  *  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice;'  86 ;  shorter  poems,  ib. ;  his 
'  Moral  Fables  of  JBsop,*  ib. ;  the  middle-age  bib- 
liography of  the  iBsopean  Fables^  86,  87 ;  fable- 
books  printed  in  fifteenth  century,  87,  88  ;  from 
what  source  did  Henryson  derive  his  fables  ?  88, 
89  ;  his  Description  of  '  Maister  Esope,'  89 ;  tale 
of  *  the  Dog,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Wolf,'  89,  90 ; 
Episcopal  Courts  satirized,  90-98 ;  comparison 
of  Henryson  with  Dunbar,  94 ;  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote,  ib. 

Hungary  under  Joseph  ii.,  29 ;  under  Francis,  83 ; 
and  under  Ferdinand,  34-36 ;  Hungary  in  1848, 
38  ;  in  1861,  43  ;  the  *  Old  Conservatives,*  44. 


Jacobitx  Family,  a:  glimpse  of  its  inner  life,  19-27 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Life  and  Worit  surveyed ;  see  *  Ec- 
ce  Homo.' 

P 

Paloravx,  W.  O.  ;  see  Arabia. 
Pely,  Colonel ;  see  Arabia. 

R 

Rawlinson's  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern 
World ;  see  Eastern. 

Reform  and  Political  Parties,  112;  Pahnerston's 
diplomacy,  ib. ;  contrast  between  a  Liberal  and  a 
Tory  Government,  113;  bearing  of  England's 
policy  on  other  nations,  ib;  the  true  meaning 
and  proper  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion as  given  by  Lord  Russell,  114  ;  falsity  of  the 
popular  theory,  *  Silence,  until  you  are  prepared 
to  strike,'  116;  present  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nent, ib. ;  Home  Policy  of  the  Tories,  116; 
Church  questions,  ib. ;  Reform,  ib. ;  educational 
questions,  117 ;  land- questions,  118,  119 ;  IreUnd, 
119 ;  what  may  be  expected  from  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  120;  have  we  reached  perfection? 
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Novel-writing  is  so  thriving  a  trade  in 
these  days,  that  thero  is  no  marvel  if  the 
numberless  men  and  women  of  great  talent 
who  make  their  living  by  it,  should  produce 
many  very  effective  works  that  are. not  of 
the  slightest  permanent  value.  The  sheaves 
in  his  bam  are  so  many  and  fat,  that  a  popu- 
lar novelist  may  afford  to  despise  an  un- 
profitable sprig  of  laurfel.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary  to  produce  books  that  will  live; 
for  a  novel  will  run  through  half-a-dozen 
editions  without  possessing  any  principle  of 
vitality.  And  accordingly,  although  clever 
novels  are  many,  and  even  amusing  novels 
not  rare,  it  is  certain  that  you  could  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  living  novel- 
ists whose  works  contain  either  beauty  or 
truth  enough  to  procure  for  them  a  place  in 
literature. 

The  books  we  have  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  are  among  those  rare  exceptions. 
But  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  works 
of  the  same  class  differing  more  widely  from 
one  another  than  Mr.  mac  Donald's  differ, 
in  other  things  as  well  as  in  merit,  from  the 
novel  of  the  day.  We  do  not  anticipate  for 
them  a  very  noisy,  or  a  very  violent  popu- 
larity. They  are  not  calculated  to  amuse  an 
indolent  fancy.  But  to  make  amends  for 
that  deficiency,  they  have  a  rare  value  and  in- 
terest for  all  serious  and  cultivated  minds. 
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They  are  certain  to  produce  a  deep  and  per* 
manent  impression  on  the  readers  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  them  at  all ;  and,  like  all 
truly  beautiful  works,  their  effect  is  not  only 
charming,  but  consoling  and  elevating  as 
well.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  is  a  poet,  and  pos- 
sesses in  a  considerable  degree  both  elements 
of  the  poetical  power — a  delicate  sense  of 
beauty,  and  a  talent  for  beautiful  expression. 
In  his  prose  writing,  and  especially  in  his 
descriptive  writing,  there  is  a  lucid  trans- 
parency of  style  that  has  all  the  charm  of 
Hawthorne.  Of  his  poetry  there  is  more  to 
be  said  than  we  can  find  room  for  on  this 
occasion.  We  must  be  content  with  no- 
ticing his  prose  writings ;  and  even  these  very 
briefly.  These,  hbwever,  contain  in  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  here  and 
there  a  good  deal  of  verse.  Mr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius  especially  loves  to  dwell  on  the  border- 
land between  poetry  and  prose;  and  we 
might  have  added,  between  this  world  and 
romance,  were  it  not  that  whenever  he  ap- 
proaches the  border,  he  is  certain  to  pass 
over  into  shadowy  regions, 'more  beautiful 
than  our  weary  earth. 

Were  it  not  for  Mr.  Mao  Donald,  we 
should  have  imagined  that  whatever  had  be- 
come of  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  age  of  fairy 
tales  at  least  was  gone  for  ever.  On  a  fou' 
jours  les  difauis  de  ses  qualitis.  We  can- 
not escape  the  defects  of  our  excellences. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  triumphs  of 
the  nineteenth  century — "  in  the  steamship, 
in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  sway 
mankind  " — which  is  peculiarly  favourable, 
little  which  is  not  absolutely  hostile,  to  the 
spirit  which  makes  a  true  fairy  tale  con- 
ceivable. The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  not 
indeed  banished  from  the  human  breast ;  but 
then  it  is  perpetually  fed  upon  stimulants  so 
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gross,  that  the  simple  wonders  which  de- 
/  lighted  our  ancestors  are  rejected  with  some- 
thing like  contempt  by  the  pampered  and 
languid  fancy  of  their  unhappy  children. 
We  can  scarcely  read  a  newspaper  now-a- 
days,  without  being  told  that  the  electric 
telegram,  and  express  trains,  and  Armstrong 
guns,  and  the  newspaper  itself,  are  infinitely 
greater  marvels  than  the  marvels  of  the 
fairy  tale.  So  they  are; — to  the  dull. 
There  is  a  stupid  wonder,  and  an  imagina- 
tive wonder :  the  wonder  of  the  child,  and 
the  wonder  of  the  pedant.  The  dullest  of 
men  is  not  entirely  insensible  to  the  power 
and  genius  which  have  subdued  the  great 
forces  of  nature  to  his  daily  Use.  ^ose 
mechanical  marvels  of  which  we  boast  are 
too  loud,  huge,  and  palpable,  not  to  amaze 
those  whom  they  do  not  interest.  Bub  it  is 
in  much  smaller  and  simpler  things  than 
these  that  the  mind  of  the  child  finds  the 
wonders  of  fairy-land.  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  in 
his  last  novel,  describes  a  little  girl,  his 
heroine,  haunting  the  corn-fields  at  har- 
vest : — 

"How  mysterious  she  thought  those  long 
colonnades  of  slender  pillars,  each  supporting 
its  own  waving  comet-head  of  barley!  Or, 
when  the  sun  was  high,  she  would  lie  down  on 
the  ground,  and  look  far  into  the  little  forest  of 
yellow  polished  oat-stems,  stretching  away  and 
away  into  the  unseen.  ...  If  she  wjere  only 
small  enough  to  go  wandering  about  in  it,  what 
wonders  might  she  not  discover !  ^' 

This  is  a  little  girl  of  very  unusual  poet- 
ical feeling;  but  there  are  few  children  who 
would  not  understand  her .  longing  to  go 
wandering  in  that  mysterious  forest  of  oat- 
stems,  or  share  her  faith  in  the  wonders  that 
await  her  there.  If  there  are  any,  they  are 
too  sensible  to  care  for  fairy  tales.  For 
both  elements  of  the  feeling  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
is  describing — the  childlike  delight  in  the 
beauty,  and  the  childlike  faith  in  the  magic, 
of  common  things — ^are  equally  indispensable 
for  the  enjoyment,  and  therefore  for  the  pro- 
duction, of  the  fairy  tale.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  this  highly  intellectual 
community  should  afford  the  worst  possible 
soil  for  the  growth  of  such  marvels.  Fairy 
tales  are  serious  things,  or  they  are  nothing ; 
and  this  age  will  not  treat  them  in  a  serious 
spirit.  People  are  too  intelligent  now-a- 
days,  and  a  great  deal  too  well-mformed  to 
endure  the  picture  of  an  arbitrary  world, 
without  regular  laws,  and  uniformity  of  se- 
quence. If  a  writer  is  sufficiently  fanciful 
'  to  try  and  tell  tales  of  fairy-land,  he  is  sure 
to  accompany  his  marvels  with  some  clumsy 
factitious  tag,  which  makes  it  very  clear  to 
the  knowing  that  he  has  never  really  been  in 


that  wonderful  region  at  all.     He  is  either 
humorous,  and  then  he  is   too  fiinny;  or 
earnest,  and  then  he  is  too  determinatelj 
moral ;  or  poetical,  and  then  he  is  a  great 
deal  too  sentimental  for  fairy-land.     In  any 
case,  he  is  sure  to  betray  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  an  impostor,  who  does 
not  believe  his  own  story.     No  doubt  there 
are  five  or  six  traditionary  tales^unapproach- 
able  for  beautiful  simplicity  and  the  grantj 
of  their  magic,  which  even  in  this  sophisti- 
cated generation  are  still  the  delight  of  good 
children,  and  of  which  the  charming  memorj, 
at  least,  has  not  vanished  from  the  minds  of 
the  old.     But  they  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  simpler  age ;  and  although  they  can 
never  lose  their  hold  on  the  general  imaginft- 
tion,  perhaps  they  are  scarcely  valued  so 
highly  as  they  should  be.     A  reading  public 
which  thinks  it  a  considerable  thing  to  hare 
written  the  Woman  in  White,  must  neces- 
sarily think  it  a  slight  thing  to  have  written 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,     The  depraved 
imagination  which   is  fascinated  by  Lady 
Audle^j  is  a  great  deal  too  credulous  to  be^ 
lieve  in  the  White  Gat.    It  is  little  to  say 
that  nobody  can  write  such  tales  as  these. 
We  cannot  even  edit  them.     It  is  truly  pain- 
ful to  open  the  recent  editions  of  our  old 
favourites.     Not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
contaminated  by  some  degrading  moral,  or 
some   impertinent  witticism.     It  any  one 
wishes  to  retain  the  conviction  that  we  are 
a  great   deal  more  simple  and   natural  in 
"  this  England  and  this  now  "  than  French- 
men were  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  let 
him  by  all  means  avoid  comparing  the  Fairy 
Realm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood  with  the  ConU^ 
of  Perrault.     The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
itself  too  late  for  the  invention  of  the  old 
fairy  talcs.     They  are  not  the  creation  of  a 
time  that  writes  books.     But  if  we  cannot 
imitate  them,  let  us  at  least  preserve  them 
in  their  original  simplicity,  and  hand  them 
down  to  our  children  as  we  got  them  from 
our  grandmothers.    "  The  man  who  "  inserts 
puns  about  Chang  and  Anak  into  the  storj  of 
Tom  Thwmh  is  worthy  of  the  most  severely 
virtuous   denunciation  with  which  Joseph 
Surface  himself  could  have  wound  up  the 
sentence. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  idle  to  regret  that 
this  generation  has  lost  the  fairy  gift.  Na- 
ture, that  bring^not  back  the  mastodon,  does 
not  bring  back  to  the  old  age  of  the  world 
the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  its  childhood; 
and  there  could  not  probably  be  stronger 
evidence  of  incapacity  to  write  fairy  tales  at 
all  than  an  attempt  to  imitate  those  old  ones, 
which  seem  to  have  grown,  without  the  aid 
of  a  writer,  in  the  popular  mind  of  all  nations. 
Mr.  Mac  Donald,  accordingly,  being  a  mao 
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of  genius,  and  haying  a  fairy  gift  of  his  own, 
if  not  quite  the  same  which  Mother  Ooose 
had,    does  not   imitate  the  old   tales,   hut 
seems  to  draw  beautiful  treasures  of  fancy 
for    himself  from  the  same    inexhaustible 
Bouroe.     His  genius  has  a  natural  affinity 
for  such  subjects,  and  his  treatment  of  them 
reminds  his  melancholy  readers  that  there 
once  were  days  when  they  might  have  said 
the  same  of  their  own  more  prosaic  nature. 
We  are  forced  to  listen  to  him  until  we  "  do 
beget    that  golden   time  again."     But  his 
fairies,  as  we  have  hinted,  are  not  quite  like 
our   old  friends.     They  have  the  arbitrary 
character  of  their  race.     They  are  as  fan- 
tastic as  graceful.     Ton  never  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  you  in  their  world,  and 
you  never  can  account  for  anything  after  it 
has  happened.   But  there  are  deeper  elements 
in  their  nature  than  in  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors.    It  is  not  that  Mr.  Mao  Donald's 
tales    are  tagged  with  a  moral.     Didactic 
fiction  is  bad  enough;    but  didactic  fairy 
tales   are  the  most  abominable  of  literary 
impositions.     Mr.  Mac  Donald  is  not  ex- 
posed to  this  censure.     Indeed,  his  fairies 
are  much  less  directly  didactic  than  the  old 
stories,  in  which  good  girls  were  rewarded, 
and  bad  girls  punished,  after  a  fashion  that 
was  rather  grotesque  but  always  rigidly  just. 
But  their  views  of  life  are  more  profound, 
and  their  relation  to  human  affairs  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  we  used  to  sup- 
pose.    The  truth  is,  that  although  Mr.  Mac 
Donald's  fairy  stories  have  not,  in  the  techni- 
cal  sense,  a  moral,  they  are  inspired,  like 
everything  else  he  writes,  by  a  profound  re- 
ligious feeling.     This  is  not  pressed  upon 
the  reader.     The  fairies  are  aerial,  spiritual 
beings,  not  preachers.     The  tales  are  too 
imaginative  to  be  sermons  in  disguise.     But 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling,  in  reading 
them,  that  they  are  informed  by  one  per- 
vading principle,   which  has  constant  pos- 
session of  the  poet's  mind,  and   must  of 
necessity  give  shape  to  his  work.     *'  Life," 
says  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  quoting  Novalis,  "  is 
not  a  dream ;  but  it  may  and  perhaps  ought 
to  become  one."     '*  A  man  who  dreams,  and 
knows  that  he  is  dreaming,  thinks  that  he 
knows  what  waking  is,  but  Knows  it  so  little 
that  he  mistakes,  one  after  another,  many  a 
dim  and  vt^ue  change  in  his  dream  for  an 
awaking.     When  the  true  waking  comes  at 
last,  he  is  filled  and  overflowed  with  the 
powers  of  its  reality.  ...  So  shall  it  be 
with  us,  when  we  wake  from  this  dream  of 
life  into  the  truer  life  beyond,  and  find  all 
our  present  notions  of  being  thrown  back  as 
into  a  dim    vapoury  region  of  dreamland, 
when  yet  we  thought  we  knew,  and  whence 
we  looked  forward  to  the  present."     He 


makes  his  David  Elginbrod  express  the  same 
idea,  in  a  simile  that  is  in  itself  a  poem  : — 
"We  ken  no  more,  Mr.  Sutherland,  what 
we're  growin'  till  than  that  neep-seed  there 
kens  what  a  neep  is,  though  a  neep  it  will  be. 
The  only  odds  is  that  we  Ken  that  we  dinna, 
and  the  neep-seed  kens  naething  at  all  about 
it.  But  ae  thing,  Maister  Sutherland,  we 
may  be  sure  o', — that  whatever  it  be,  it  will 
be  worth  God's  making  and  our  growing." 
We  are  in  the  darkness,  therefore,  and  are 
growing  towards  the  light.  It  is  never  out 
of  his  mind  that  this  world  is  a  place  of 
education  for  mankind,  and  that  all  its  cares 
and  passions,  its  good  and  evil,  are  working 
together  to  fit  the  human  spirit  for  the  final 
awakening,  and  the  light  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  poet,  whose 
habitual  thoughts  are  such  as  these,  should 
forget  them  eveii  when  he  is  writing  fairy 
tales.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  expression.  They  are  not  hurled 
at  the  reader  as  from  a  pulpit.  But  they 
are  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  himself, 
whether  he  is  moving  for  the  time  in  the 
world  of  phantasy,  or  on  the  common  earth ; 
and  if.  they  give  to  his  most  fanciful  produc- 
tions a  certain  solemnity  which  we  do  not 
look  for,  these  productions  are  all  the  more 
beautiful  and  fruitful  for  that,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  reader's  affections  as  well  as  on  his 
imagination.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
take  fairy  tales  to  pieces,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  by  directing  our  readers  to  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  Shadows,  and  of  the 
Light  Princess,  in  Adela  Gathcarf,  But 
there  is  luckily  one  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald's 
romances  from  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
extracts,  though  we  cannot  certainly  pre- 
tend to  give  any  true  notion  of  Phaniastesy 
either  by  these  or  by  our  talk  about  it. 
There  is  much  that  is  fantastic  in  the  book, 
but  the  reader  is  made  to  feel,  as  he  ought 
to  do  in  romance,  that  what  is  most  imposv 
sible  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  Some 
of  the  figures  are  so  gracious  and  beautiful, 
that  no  one  can  hesitate  to  believe  in  them ; 
but  there  are  others  who  more  closely  re- 
semble the  flighty  and  aggressive  creatures 
of  their  race,  with  whom  most  of  us  have 
been  hitherto  familiar.  The  reader  in  this 
respect  is  like  Anodos,  the  human  hero  of 
PhantasteSy  and  finds  '^  faerie  land  full  of 
oddities,  incredibly  ridiculous  things,  which 
a  man  is  compelled  to  treat  as  real  existences, 
although  all  the  time  he  feels  foolish  f(^r 
doing  so."  Neither  is  the  land  composed 
entirely  of  beauties  and  harmless  oddities. 
There  is  a  great  deal  also  that  is  wrong  in 
it.  "  If  there  are  great  splendours  there  are 
corresponding  horrors,  heights  and  depths, 
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beantifal  women  and  awful  fiends,  noble  men 
and  weaklings." 

Through  this  sort  of  world  it  is  that 
Anodos  is  permitted  to  wander.  His  en- 
trance to  it  is  yery  efieotiye : — 

^^  In  the  midst  of  the  intervening  twilight,  be- 
fore I  entered  what  appeared  to  be  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  forest,  I  saw  a  oonntry  maiden 
coming  towards  me  from  its  very  depths.  She 
did  not  seem  to  observe  me,  for  she  was  appar- 
ently intent  upon  a  banch  of  wild-flowers 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand.  I  could  hardly 
see  her  face ;  for  though  she  came  right  towards 
me,  she  never  looked  up,  but  when  we  met, 
instead  of  passing,  she  turned  and  walked 
alongside  of  me  for  a  few  yards,  still  keeping 
her  face  downwards,  and  busied  with  her  flow- 
ers. She  spoke  rapidly,  however,  aU  the  time, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  but  evi- 
dently addressing  the  purport  of  her  words  to 
me.  She  seemed  afraid  of  being  observed  by 
some  larking  foe.  *  Trust  the  oak,'  said  she ; 
'  trust  the  Oak,  and  the  Elm,  and  tiie  great 
Beech ;  but  shun  the  Ash  and  tlie  Alder,  for  tiie 
Ash  is  an  ogre-<-yon  will  know  him  by  his 
thick  fingers,  and  the  Alder  will  smother  you 
with  her  web  of  hair,  if  you  let  her  near  you  at 
night.'  All  this  was  uttered  without  pause  or 
alteration  of  tone.  Then  she  turned  suddenly 
and  left  me,  walking  still  with  the  same  un- 
changing gaif 


By  and  by  the  trees  justify  all  that  the 
country  maiden  says  of  them.  That  is  to 
be  expected ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is  the 
truly  poetical  feeling  and  imaginative  power 
which  sets  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in 
motion,  as  the  friends  or  enemies  of  men, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  either  the 
beauty  or  the  terror — iox  it  abounds  in  both 
— of  this  wonderful  fairy  romance,  by  the 
fiuntest  suggestion  of  the  absurd.  There  is 
nothing  too  grotesque  to  be  deeply  impressive 
in  the  horror  of  the  Ash,  the  ogre  with  a 
hole  in  his  heart,  which  he  is  always  trying 
4io  fill  up  by  bnrying  men  at  the  foot  of  his 
tree.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  read  the  story 
of  the  Beech  and  think  of  anything  but  its 
beauty  and  tenderness.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  so  obviously  pregnant  with 
good  meanings,  even  in  the  more  significant 
parts  of  the  story,  as  to  oppress  the  reader 
with  ethical  considerations,  too  weighty  for 
Faerie  Land. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  adventure. 
Oar  readers  must  understand  that  Anodos 
has  suffered  some  strange  and  terrible 
things  in  his  wanderings  through  the  forest. 
He  has  escaped  from  the  Ash,  but  in  spite 
of  many  warnings  he  has  been  befooled  by 
the  maiden  of  the  Alder  tree.  He  has 
found  his  shadow,  and  he  suffers  as  many 
miseries  from  finding  his  shadow  as  ever  Peter 


Schlemihl  did  from  losinffhis.  He  found 
it,  by  looking  into  a  forbidden  closet  in  the 
Ogre's  house.  An  old  woman,  of  strange 
and  forbidding  aspect,  explains  to  him  that 
everybody's  shadow  is  ranging  up  and  down, 
and  looking  for  him.  '^  Yours  has  found 
you,''  she  says,  "  as  every  person's  is  almost 
certain  to  do,  who  looks  into  that  closet, 
especially  after  meeting  one  in  the  forest, 
whom  I  daresay  you  have  met." 

The  shadow  is  a  very  dismal  companion. 
It  seems  to  fall  where  it  pleases,  without 
deference  for  its  master's  position  with  re- 
gard  to  the  sun ;  and  whatever  it  falls  upon 
it  blights.  Sometimes  ^^  rays  of  gloom  would 
issue  from  the  central  shadow  as  from  a 
black  sun,  lengthening  and  shortening  with 
continual  change,  and  wherever  a  ray  struck, 
that  part  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky,  became 
void  and  desert  and  sad  to  the  heart  of  Sir 
Anodos.  The  shadow  is  still  his  attendant, 
when — 

**  One  bright  noon,  a  little  maiden  joined  me, 
coming  through  the  wood  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  my  path.  She  came  along  singing 
and  dancing,  happy  as  a  child,  though  she 
seemed  almost  a  woman.  In  her  hands-— now 
in  one,  now  in  another — she  carried  a  small 
globe,  bright  and  dear  as  the  purest  crystal. 
This  seemed  at  once  her  plaything  and  her 
greatest  treasure.  At  one  moment,  yon  would 
have  thought  her  utterly  careless  of  it,  and  at 
another,  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  for  its 
safety.  But  I  believe  she  was  taking  care  of  it  all 
the  time,  perhaps  not  least  when  least  occupied 
about  it.  She  stopped  by  me  with  a  smile,  and 
bade  me  good-day  with  the  sweetest  voice.  I 
felt  a  wonderful  liking  to  the  child — for  she 
produced  on  me  more  &e  impression  of  a  child, 
though  my  understanding  told  me  differently. 
We  talked  a  little,  and  then  walked  on  together 
in  the  direction  I  had  been  pursuing.  I  asked 
her  about  the  globe  she  carried,  but  getting  no 
definite  answer,  I  held  out  my  hand  to  take  it. 
She  drew  back,  and  said,  but  smiling  almost 
invitingly  the  while,  *  You  must  not  touch  it ; ' 
— then,  ^ter  a  moment's  pause—'  Or  if  you  do, 
it  must  be  very  gently.'  I  touched  it  with  a 
finger.  A  slight  vibratory  motion  arose  in  it, 
accompanied,  or  perhaps  manifested,  by  a  faint 
sweet  Bouad.  I  touched  it  again,  and  the  sound 
increased.  I  touched  it  the  third  time;  a  tiny 
torrent  of  harmony  rolled  out  of  the  little  globe. 
She  would  not  let  me  touch  it  any  more. 

**  We  travelled  on  together  all  that  day.  She 
left  me  when  twilight  came  on ;  but  next  day, 
at  noon,  she  met  me  as  before,  and  again  we 
travelled  till  evening.  The  third  day  she  came 
once  more  at  noon,  and  we  walked  on  together. 
Now,  though  we  had  talked  about  a  great  many 
things  connected  with  Fairy  Land,  and  the  hfe 
she  had  led  hitherto,  I  had  never  been  able  to 
learn  anything  about  the  globe.  This  day, 
however,  as  we  went  on,  &e  shadow  glided 
round  and  enwrapt  the  maiden.  It  could  not 
change  her.  But  my  desire  to  know  about  the 
globe,  which  in  his  gloom  began  to  waver  as 
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with  an  inward  light,  and  to  ehoot  ont  flashes 
of  many-coloored  flame,  grew  irresistible.  I 
pat  ont  both  my  hands  and  laid  hold  of  it.  It 
began  to  sonnd  as  before.  The  sonnd  rapidly 
increased,  till  it  grew  a  low  tempest  of  harmony, 
and  the  globe  trembled,  and  qnivered,  and 
throbbed  between  my  hands.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  pnll  it  away  from  the  maiden,  thongh 
I  held  it  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  take  it 
from  me ;  yes,  I  shame  to  say,  in  spite  ef  her 
prayers,  and,  at  last,  her  tears.  The  musio 
went  on  growing  in  intensity  and  complication 
of  tones,  and  the  globe  vibrated  and  heaved ; 
till  at  last  it  bnrst  in  our  hands,  and  a  black 
vapour  broke  upwards  from  out  of  it;  then 
turned,  as  if  blown  sideways,  and  enveloped 
the  maiden,  hiding  even  tlie  shadow  in  its 
blackne&).  She  held  fast  the  fragments,  wluoh 
I  abandoned,  and  fled  from  roe  into  the  forest 
in  the  direction  whence  she  had  come,  wailing 
like  a  child,  and  crying,  ^  You  have  broken  my 
globe;  my  globe  is  broken— my  globe  is 
broken  I"'  I  followed  her,  in  the  hope  of  com- 
forting her ;  but  had  not  pursued  her  far,  be- 
fore a  sudden  cold  gust  of  wind  bowed  the  tree- 
tops  above  us,  and  swept  through  their  stems 
around  us ;  a  great  cloud  overspread  the  day, 
and  a  fierce  tempest  came  on,  in  which  I  lost 
sight  of  her.  It  lies  heavy  on  my  heart  to  this 
hour.  At  night,  ere  I  fall  asleep,  often,  what- 
ever I  may  be  thii^king  about,  I  suddenly  hear 
her  voice,  crying  out,  *You  have  broken  my 
globe ;  my  globe  is  broken ;  ah,  my  globe  I ' " 

"We  must  try  to  find  room  for  another  of 
the  adventures  of  Anodos, — the  leading 
adventure  of  the  romance.  It  seems  to  us 
a  very  beautiful  fancy.  But  in  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
press it,  we  fear  it  must  lose  a  great  part  of 
its  charm.  The  first  night  of  ms  travels  in 
Faerie-land,  Anodos  finds  his  way  into  a 
cave.  Scraping  away  the  moss  from  the 
rock,  he  finds,  to  his  surprise,  first,  that  he 
is  lying  on  a  block  of  alabaster,  and  then, 
that  within  the  alabaster- crust,  there  lies  the 
dimly-visible  form,  in  marble,  of  a  reposing 
woman.  This  marble  lady  appears  to  him 
perfectly  lovely ;  and  he  persuades  himself 
that  by  some  means  life  might  be  given  to 
this  form  also,  as  to  so  many  others  which 
he  remembers  in  the  hbtorv  of  similar  en- 
chantments. He  sings  to  her  a  passionate 
entreaty  to  awake  from  her  marble  sleep. 
There  arises  a  slightly  crashing  sound : 

^'Like  a  sudden  apparition  that  comes  and  is 
gone,  a  white  form,  veiled  in  a  bright  robe  of 
whiteness,  burst  upwards  from  the  stone,  stood, 
glided  forth,  and  gleamed  away  towards  the 
woods.  ...  I  gazed  after  her  in  a  kind  of 
despair.  Found,  freed,  lost.  It  seemed  useless 
to  follow,  yet  follow  I  must.  I  marked  the 
direction  she  took,  and  hastened  towards  the 
forest." 

In  this  pursuit  he  meets  with  the  adven- 


tures to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  the 
Alder,  and  the  Ash,  and  his  own  shadow. 
But  he  never  finds  the  marble  lady. 

At  length  he  comes  to  the  palace  of  the 
Queen  of  Faerie,  which  seems  to  be  inhabited 
by  gracious  and  beautiful  forms;  but  his 
power  of  seeing  fairies  of  the  higher  order 
had  almost  left  him,  since  the  shadow  had 
fallen  u|^n  him,  and  he  is  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  their  presence.  In  the  palace, 
where  he  lives  for  a  week — ^being  served,  in 
the  proper  traditionary  fashion,  by  invisible 
attendantSf — ^the  shadow  for  a  time  ceases  to 
torment  him.  One  evening,  after  wandering 
through  one  lighted  arcade  and  corridor  after 
another,  he  came  to  a  vast  hall  of  the 
palace. 

'*  At  length  I  arrived,  through  a  door  that 
closed  behind  me,  in  another  vast  hall  of  the 
palace.  It  was  filled  with  a  subdued  crimson 
light ;  by  which  I  saw  that  slender  pillars  of 
black,  built  close  to  walls  of  white  marble,  rose 
to  a  great  height,  and  then,  dividing  into  in- 
numerable divergent  arches,  supported  a  roof, 
like  the  walls,  of  white  marble,  upon  which  the 
arches  intersected  intricately,  forming  a  fretting 
of  black  upon  the  white,  like  the  network  of  a 
skeleton-leaf.  The  floor  was  black.  Between 
several  pairs  of  the  pillars  upon  every  side,  the 
place  of  the  wall  behind  was  occuj)ied  by  a  crim- 
son curtain  of  thick  silk,  hanging  in  heavy  and 
rich  folds.  Behind  each  of  these  curtains 
burned  a  powerful  light,  and  these  were  the 
sources  of  the  glow  that  filled  the  hall.  A  pecu- 
liar delicious  odour  pervaded  the  place.  As  soon 
as  I  entered,  the  old  inspiration  seemed  to  return 
to  me,  for  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  sing ;  or 
rather  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  else  was  singiqg 
a  song  in  my  soul,  which  wanted  to  comefbrth 
at  my  lips  embodied  in  my  breath.  But  I  kept 
silence ;  and  feeling  somewhat  overcome  by  the 
red  light  and  the  perfume,  as  well  as  by  the 
emotion  within  me,  and  seeing  at  one  end  of  the 
hall  a  great  crimson  chair,  more  like  a  throne 
than  a  chair,  beside  a  table  of  white  marble,  I 
went  to  it,  and,  throwing  myself  in  it,  gave 
myself  up  to  a  succession  of  images  of  bewilder- 
ing beauty,  which  passed  before  ray  inward  eye, 
in  a  long  and  occasionally  crowded  train.  Here 
I  sat  for  hours,  I  suppose ;  till,  returning  some- 
what to  myself,  I  saw  that  the  red  light  had 
paled  away,  and  felt  a  cool  gentle  breath  glid- 
ing over  my  forehead.  I  rose  and  left  the  hall 
with  unsteady  steps,  finding  my  way  with  some 
difficulty  to  my  own  chamber,  and  faintly  re- 
membering, as  I  went,  that  only  in  the  marble 
cave,  before  I  found  the  sleeping  statue,  had  I 
ever  had  a  similar  experience.    .    .    . 

"  At  length,  one  night,  suddenly,  I  bethought 
me  of  lifting  one  of  the  crimson  curtains,  and 
look^pg,  if  perchance,  behind  it  there  might  be 
hid  some  other  mystery,  which  might  at  least 
remove  a  step  further  the  bewilderment  of  the 
present  one.  Nor  was  I  altogether  disappointed. 
I  walked  to  one  of  the  magnificent  draperies, 
lifted  a  corner,  and  peeped  in.  There,  burned 
a  great,  crimson,  globe-shaped  light,  high  in  the 
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cubical  centre  of  another  hall,  which  might  be 
larger  or  less  than  that  in  which  I  stood, 
for  its  dimensions  were  not  easily  perceived, 
seeing  that  floor  and  roof  and  walls  were  entirely 
of  black  marble.  The  roof  was  supported  by 
the  same  arrangement  of  pillars  radiating  in 
arches,  as  that  of  the  first  hall;  only,  here,  the 
pillars  and  arches  were  of  dark  red.  But  what 
absorbed  my  delighted  gaze,  was  an  innumer- 
able assembly  of  white  marble  statutes,  of  every 
form,  and  in  multitudinous  posture,  filling  the 
hall  throughout.  These  stood,  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  great  lamp,  upon  pedestals  of  jet 
black.  Around  the  lamp  shone  in  golden  letters, 
plainly  legible  from  where  I  stood,  the  two 
words — 

"  TOUCH  NOT  I 

There  was  in  all  this,  however,  no  solution  to  the 
sound  of  dancing ;  and  now  I  was  aware  that  the 
influence  on  my  mind  had  ceased.  I  did  not  go 
in  that  evening,  for  I  was  weary  and  faint,  but 
I  hoarded  up  the  expectation  of  entering,  as  of 
a  great  coming  joy." 

At  length,  at  the  right  moment,  he  darts 
into  the  ninth  hall : 

^'It  was  fall  of  the  most  exquisite  moving 
forms.  The  whole  space  wavered  and  swam 
with  the  involutions  of  an  intricate  dance.  It 
seemed  to  break  suddenly  as  I  entered,  and  all 
made  one  or  two  bounds  towards  their  pedes- 
tals ;  but,  apparently  on  finding  that  they  were 
thoroughly  overtaken,  they  returned  to  their 
employment  (for  it  seemed  to  them  earnest 
enough  to  be  called  so)  without  further  heeding 
me.  Somewhat  impeded  by  the  floating  crowd, 
I  made  what  haste  I  could  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  hall ;  whence  entering  the  corridor,  I 
turned  towards  the  tenth.  I  soon  arrived  at  the 
comer  I  wanted  to  reach,  for  the  corridor  was 
comparatively  empty ;  but  although  the  dancers 
here,  after  a  little  concision,  altogether  disre- 
garded my  presence,  I  was  dismayed  at  behold- 
ing, even  yet,  a  vacant  pedestal.  But  I  had  a 
conviction  that  she  was  near  me.  And  as  I 
looked  at  the  pedestal,  I  thought  I  saw  upon  it, 
vaguely  revealed  as  if  through  overlapping  folds 
of  drapery,  the  indistinct  forms  of  white  feet. 
Yet  there  was  no  sign  of  drapery  or  concealing 
shadow  whatever.  But  I  remembered  the  de- 
scending shadow  in  my  dream.  And  I  hoped 
still  in  the  power  of  my  songs ;  thinking  that 
what  could  dispel  alabaster,  might  likewise  be 
capable  of  dispelling  what  concealed  my  beauty 
now,  even  if  it  were  the  demon  whose  darkness 
had  overshadowed  all  my  life.     .     .    - 

''*'  Next  night,  it  was  just  the  same.  I  walked 
through  the  red  glimmer  of  the  silent  hall ;  but 
lonely  as  there  I  walked,  as  lonely  trod  my  soul 
up  and  down  the  halls  of  the  brain.  At  last  I 
entered  one  of  the  statue-halls.  The  dance 
had  jast  commenced,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  I  was  free  of  their  assembly.  I  walked  on 
till  I  came  to  the  sacred  corner.  There  I  Ibund 
the  pedestal  just  as  I  had  left  it,  with  the  faint 
glimmer  as  of  white  feet  still  resting  on  the 
dead  black.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it  I  seemed  to 
feel  a  presence  which  longed  to  become  visible ; 
and,  as  it  wore,  called  to  me  to  gift  it  with  self- 


manifestation,  that  it  might  ahine  on  me.  The 
power  of  song  came  to  me.  Bat  the  moment  my 
voice,  though  I  sang  low  and  soft,  stirred  the 
air  of  the  hall,  the  dancers  started ;  the  quick  in- 
terweaving crowd  shook,  lost  its  form,  divided; 
each  figure  sprang  to  its  pedestal,  and  stood,  a 
self-involving  life  no  more,  bat  a  rigid,  life-like 
marble  shape,  with  the  whole  form  composed 
into  the  expression  of  a  single  state  or  act. 
Silence  rolled  like  a  spiritual  thunder  through 
the  grand  space.  My  song  bad  ceased,  soared 
at  its  own  influences.  But  I  saw  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  statues  close  by  me,  a  harp  whose 
chords  yet  quivered.  I  remembered  that  as  she 
bounded  past  me,  her  harp  had  brushed  against 
my  arm ;  so  the  spell  of  the  marble  had  not  in- 
folded it.  I  sprang  to  her,  with  a  gesture  of 
entreaty,  laid  my  hand  on  the  harp.  The  mar- 
ble handL,  probably  from  its  contact  with  the 
uncharmed  harp,  had  strength  enough  to  rehix 
its  hold,  and  yield  the  harp  to  me.  No  other 
motion  indicated  life. 

"  Instinctively  I  struck  the  chords  and  sang. 
And  not  to  break  upon  the  record  of  my  song 
I  mention  here,  that  as  I  sang  the  first  foor 
lines,  the  loveliest  feet  became  dear  upon  the 
black  pedestal ;  and  ever  as  I  sang,  it  was  as  if  a 
veil  were  being  lifted  up  from  before  the  for/n, 
but  an  invisible  veil,  so  that  the  statue  appeared 
to  grow  before  me,  not  so  much  by  evolution,  as 
by  infinitesimal  degrees  of  added  height.  .  .  . 

"  Ever  as  I  sang  the  veil  was  uplifted;  ever 
as  I  sang,  the  signs  of  life  grew ;  till  when  the 
eyes  dawned  upon  me,  it  was  with  that  sunrise 
of  splendour  which  my  feeble  song  attempted  to 
re-imbody.  The  wonder  is,  that  I  Was  not  al- 
together overcome,  but  was  able  to  complete 
my  song  as  the  unseen  veil  continued  to  rise. 
This  ability  came  solely  from  the  state  of  men- 
tal elevation  in  which  I  found  myself.  Only  he- 
cause  uplifted  in  song,  was  I  able  to  endure  the 
blaze  of  the  dawn.  But  I  cannot  tell  whether 
she  looked  more  of  statue  or  more  of  woman ; 
she  seemed  removed  into  that  region  of  phanta«iy 
where  all  is  intensely  vivid,  but  nothing  clearly 
defined.  At  last.  I  sang  of  her  descending  hair, 
the  glow  ofsoulttded  away,  like  a  dying  sunset 
A  lamp  within  had  been  extinguished,  and  the 
house  of  life  shone  blank  in  a  winter  morn.  She 
was  a  statue  once  more— but  visible,  and  that 
was  much  gained.  Yet  the  revulsion  from  hope 
and  fruition  was  such,  that,  unable  to  restrain 
myself,  I  sprang  to  her,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  place,  fiung  my  arms  around  her,  ^^ 
if  I  would  tear  her  from  the  grasp  of  a  visible 
Death,  and  lifted  her  from  the  pedestal  down  to 
my  heart  But  no  sooner  had  her  feet  ceased  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  black  pedestal,  than  she 
shuddered  and  trembled  all  over ;  then,  writh- 
ing from  my  arms,  before  I  could  tighten  their 
hold,  she  sprang  into  the  corridor,  with  the j^ 
proachful  cry.  'You  should  not  have  touchea 
me  1 '  darted  behind  one  of  the  exterior  pilla« 
of  the  circle,  and  disappeared.  I^^^.?®^.!;' 
most  as  fast :  but  ere  I  could  reach  thepilhw^  tue 
sound  of  a  closing  door,  the  saddest  of  all  soud*i& 
sometimes,  fell  on  my  ear;  and,  arriving  at tne 
spot  where  she  had  vanished,  I  saw,  lighted  oj 
a  pale  yellow  lamp  which  hung  ft^^®,  ^!!,  t 
heavy,  rough  door,  altogether  unlike  others 
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had  seen  in  the  palace ;  for  they  were  all  of 
ebonj,  or  ivory,  or  covered  with  silver  plates, 
or  of  some  odorous  wood,  and  very  ornate ; 
whereas  this  eeemed  of  old  oak,  with  heavy 
nails  and  iron  studs.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cipitation of  my  pursuit,  I  could  not  help  read- 
ing, in  silver  letters,  heneath  the  lamp  i^^No  one 
enters  here  without  the  lea/oe  of  the  Queen  J*^  But 
what  was  the  Queen  to  me,  when  I  followed  my 
white  lady  9  1  dashed  the  door  to  the  wall,  and 
sprang  through.  Lo !  I  stood  on  a  waste  windy 
lull.  Great  stones  like  tomb-stones  stood  all 
about  me.  No  door,  no  palace  was  to  be  seen. 
A  white  figure  gleamed  past  me,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  crying,  *^  Ah !  you  should  have  sung 
to  me;  you  should  have  sung  to  me!  ^'  and  dis- 
appeared behind  one  of  the  stones.  I  followed. 
A  cold  gust  of  wind  met  me  from  behind  the 
stone ;  and  when  I  looked,  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
great  hole  in  the  earth,  into  which  I  could  find 
no  wav  of  entering.  Had  she  fallen  in?  I  could 
not  tell.  I  must  wait  for  the  daylight.  I  sat 
down  and  wept,  for  there  was  no  help." 

If  any  reader  is  disposed  to  find  in  these 
fairy  adventures  a  deeper  meaning  than  lies 
on  the  surface,  he  may  search  for  it,  not  with- 
out hope ;  and  even  if  he  is  not  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  quest,  he  will  at  least  be  able 
to  say,  as  Anodos  himself  does  of  the  tale  he 
read  in  the  Faerie  Queen's  library  : 

^  I  trust  I  have  carried  away  in  my  soul  some  of 
the  exhalations  of  their  undying  leaves.  In 
after  hours  of  deserved  or  needful  sorrow,  por- 
tions of  what  I  read  there  have  often  come  to 
me  again,  with  an  unexpected  comforting ; 
which  was  not  fruitless,  even  though  the  com- 
fort might  seem  in  itself  groundless  and  vain.'* 

Mr.  Mac  Donald  din>lays  quite  as  much 
power  in  treating  that  land  of  preternatural 
influence  which  may  be  connected  with  com- 
mon life,  as  in  describing  those  marvels 
which  are  removed  entirely  from  the  real 
world.  This  also  is  a  talent  which  had 
8eeme4  of  late  years  to  be  perishing  out  of 
English  literature.  We  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment call  to  mind  a  romance,  in  which 
either  ghosts  or  witches  have  been  introduced 
with  anything  like  success,  since  Bedgauntlet 
and  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Sir  Walter 
himself  was  not  always  fortunate  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  other  world.  But  Blind 
Willie's  tale  in  the  former  novel,  and  Ailsie 
Gourlay  and  Annie  Wiimie  in  the  latter,  are, 
in  their  different  ways,  such  masterpieces  of 
the  supernatural,  as  no  one  can  reasonably 
hope  to  rival  in  times  when  ehosts  have 
given  up  attempting  to  impress  uie  imagina- 
tion, and  have  taken  instead  to  turning  tables 
and  tjring  knots.  The  meagre  and  stupid 
materialism  which  lies  at  the  base  of  what  is 
now  called  spiritualism,  despoils  the  imagi- 
nation, among  better  thmgs,  of  all  that  was 
mysterious,  pathetic,  or   awful  in  the  old 


superstitions.  The  very  method  by  which 
disembodied  spirits  have  chosen  to  commu- 
nicate with  this  generation  of  mortal  men, 
presents  difficulties  to  the  a];tist  that  are  al- 
most insuperable.  They  and  their  ways  are 
too  petty,  too  mean,  and  a  great  deal  too 
eccentric  to  be  fit  for  artistic  treatment. 
The  whole  field  of  the  supernatural  seemed 
to  be  exhausted  and  barren,  when  a  great 
writer  tried  to  work  it  once  again — and 
failed  egregiously.  Sir  Edwara  Lytton 
Bulwer  wrote  a  book  full  of  talent  and 
learning  and  bad  philosophy.  He  could  do 
no  less.  But  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
such  a  romance  his  Strange  Story  might  just 
as  well  have  been  produced  by  some  one  or 
some  dozen  of  the  vulgar  and  idiotic  spectres, 
who  rap  out  ill-spelt  lies  to  the  faithful  in 
the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Burns.  There 
is  generally  a  little  absurdity  in  Sir  Edward's 
novels;  but  that  element  is  developed  no- 
where else  so  strongly  as  in  this  unhappy 
Strange  Story.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  man  of 
genius  '^fumbling  at  the  lock  of  the  spiritual 
world"  with  such  clumsy  instruments  as 
diamond  powders  and  naphtha  lamps  and 
enchanted  canes.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  uses  no 
such  tawdry  properties ;  and  his  readers  have 
one  temptation  the  less  for  throwing  a  ghost 
story  aside,  as  a  puerile  absurdity. 

There  are  many  very  effective  novels, 
which  contain  impossible  characters,  and 
turn  on  incredible  events.  But  no  book 
will  ever  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  impresses  us  while  we  are  reading 
it  with  a  sense  of  the  incredible.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Stranae  Story.  Nobody  be- 
lieves a  word  of  it,  m)m  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  very  well  for  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  to 
claim,  as  he  does,  ^^  the  privilege  to  avail 
himself  of  the  marvellous  agencies  which 
have  ever  been  at  the  command  of  the  fabu- 
list." We  do  not  dispute  the  privilege. 
But  when  those  marvellous  agencies  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  real  world,  we 
must  be  made  to  feel,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  that  the  preternatural  phenomena  are 
just  as  true  in  their  way  as  the  more  familiar 
incidents  of  the  story.  They  may  be  utterly 
incredible,  but  we  must  be  induced  to  be^ 
lieve  in  them.  The  privilege  of  employing 
supernatural  agencies  does  not  exempt  the 
artist  from  the  obligation  of  producing  a  har- 
monious work.  The  spirits,  if  they  are  sig- 
nificant at  all,  must  be  spiritual,  imaginative ; 
and  although  the  laws  of  their  nature  may 
be  unknown  or  unintelligible  to  us,  or  may 
differ  as  widely  from  those  under  which  we 
live  and  move  as  the  anatomy  of  Mr.  Mac 
Donald's  giant,  who  kept  his  heart  sometimes 
in  a  flour-barrel  and  sometimes  in  an  eagle's 
nest,  must  have  differed  from  the  anatomy  of 
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ordinary  men,  they  most  be  suoh  as  the  aaso- 
oiating  power  of  the  imagination  shall  bring 
naturaJlj  into  harmony  with  the  human  char- 
acter and  story  they  profess  to  influence. 
When  a  person  who  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  is  a  beautiful  youth  of  twenty  and  a 
worn-out  sinner  of  fourscore,  who  has  the 
power  of  influencing  other  people,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  by  causing  a  luminous 
shadow  of  himself  to  appear  to  them  and 
express  his  wishes,  and  who  is  able  to  com- 
mand ^'  marvellous  agencies  "  by  means  of  an 
enchanted  walking-stick,  is  represented  in 
proximity  to  characters  as  like  the  men  and 
women  of  everyday  life  as  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  can  make  th^m,  the  reader's  common- 
sense  is  irretrievably  offended.  The  ro- 
mancer is  quite  entitled,  no  question,  to  in- 
vent as  many  marvellous  agencies  as  he 
pleases.  But  there  must  be  method  in  the 
marvel.  The  spiritual  world  may  have  laws 
of  its  own,  but  the  manifestation  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  us  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  real  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  romance  is  in  blending  the 
human  and  superhuman  elements  of  the 
story ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  as- 
serting that  any  number  of  magic  implements 
have  been  discovered  for  a  channel  of  com- 
munication. Sir  Edward  does  not  mend 
matters  by  the  dreary  pages  of  metaphysics 
which  he  brings  in  every  now  and  then  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  marvels  with  the  intel- 
lectual convictions  of  his  readers.  The 
metaphysics  and  the  fancy  do  not  hang  to- 
gether ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  no  part  of 
Sir  Edward's  business  in  that  place  to  make 
things  intelligible  to  the  understanding  of 
his  readers,  but  only  to  make  them  credible 
to  the  imagination.  His  philosophy,  indeed, 
has  very  much  the  same  disenchanting  effect 
as  Mrs.  Radcltffe's  explanation  of  her  ghosts 
in  Udolpho.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  novels  which  admirably  illus- 
trates the  true  nature  of  superstition,  and 
the  extent  of  Sir  Edward's  blunder.  A 
medical  student  has  remained  in  the  dis- 
secting-room after  the  other  students  have 
gone,  and  worked  till  it  has  grown  dark.  At 
last  he  falls  asleep ;  and  when  he  awakes 
^*  the  candle  is  bobbing  in  its  socket,  alter* 
nately  lighting  and  shadowing  the  dead  man 
on  the  table.  Strange  glooms  are  gathering 
about  the  bottles  and  shelves,  and  he  feels," 
as  he  afterwards  confesses,  '^  a  little  uncom- 
fortable— ^not  frightened,  but  e«w." 

*^  He  was  just  going  to  rise  and  go  home, 
when,  as  be  stretched  out  his  hand  for  his 
scalpel,  the  candle  sunk  in  the  darkness,  and  he 
lost  the  guiding  glitter  of  the  knife.  At  the 
same  moineDt  he  caught  a  doubtful  gleam  of  two 
ejes  looking  in  at  him  from  one  of  the  windows. 


That  moment  the  place  became  insupportable 
with  horror.  The  vagoe  sense  of  an  undefined 
presence  turned  the  school  of  science  into  a 
charnel-house.  He  started  up,  hurried  from 
the  room,  feeling  as  if  his  feet  took  no  hold  of 
the  floor,  and  his  back  was  fearfollj  exposed, 
locked  the  door,  threw  the  key  upon  the  por< 
ter^s  table,  and  fled." 

The  essence  of  the  fear,  in  this  case,  as  of 
all  superstitious  terrors,  is  in  the  vagueness. 
And  Sir  Edward's  attempt,  if  it  had  been 
successful,  to  present  distinct  philosophical 
conceptions  to  the  mind  of  his  readers, 
would  have  been  absolutely  fifttal  to  the  ef- 
fect which  the  supernatural  part  of  his  story 
was  intended  to  produce.  He  is  trying  to 
remove  the  shadows,  instead  of  making  them 
darker ;  and  to  make  things  clear  and  definite 
which  are  awful  only  so  long  as  they  are  ob- 
scure. It  is  true  that  the  philosophy  witli 
which  he  furnishes  his  readers  is  vagoe 
enough,  and  dim  enough}  for  the  most  inco- 
herent of  spectres :  but  that  is  no  merit  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer's. 

The  Portent  is  a  much  slighter  and  a  far 
more  impressive  performance.  The  preter- 
natural agencies  are  of  a  different  kind,  but 
we  should  suppose  they  are  not  less  difficult 
to  handle.  The  ordinary  reader  is  as  moch 
disposed  to  resent  the  introduction  into  the 
real  world  of  mesmeric  influence  and  the 
second  sight,  as  of  spectres,  and  luminous 
shadows,  and  the  elixir  vUcb.  But  these  are 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  geoios  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with.  He  encumb- 
ers his  tale  with  as  IJttle  disputable  theoiy 
as  possible.  He  does. not  attempt,  like  his 
senior,  to  persuade  us  by  arsument  iiat  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  shomd  not  believe  it 
But  he  leads  us  so  gently  over  the  march  b^ 
tween  the  world  of  our  own  experience  and 
the  dreamland  in  which  his  story  is  tranfr 
acted,  that  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  whole 
matter  that  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves 
on  which  side  we  are  of  "  the  wall  that  sun- 
ders ghosts  and  shadow-casting  men."  His 
hero  is  bom  in  the  Highlands,  and,  in  & 
book  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  true 
poetry,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  account 
of  the  solitude  and  mystery  of  the  monntoins 
among  which  he  spends  his  childbood. 
Prom  infancy  his  mind  is  fuU  of  wild  and 
fearful  tales.  The  gift  of  second  si§ht,  as  an 
old  nurse  assured  him,  had  belonged  to  some 
of  his  ancestors ;  he  himself  had  a  peculiar^ 
keen  sense  of  hearing,  and  sometimea  « 
awful  dread  would  seize  him  that  in  WBcase 
the  prophetic  power  had  been  transfenjw  w 
this  sense  from  that  of  sight.  One  mgnt,^ 
he  Ues  half-dreaming  on  the  hiU,  he  hea^ 
«  clear,  though  faint  and  for  away,  **>«  ^!^,, 
as  of  the  iron-shod  hoof  of  a  horse  io  fario^ 
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gallop  along  an  uneven  rocky  surface.     It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  no  horse  could  go  at  that  speed, 
even  if  its  rider  courted  his  certain  destruc- 
tion.     There  was  a  peculiarity,  too,  in  the 
sound,  a  certain  tinkle  or  clank,   .    .    .   just 
such  as  would  result  from  one  of  the  shoes 
being  loose.     A  strange  terror  seizes  him,  and 
he  hastens  home.     He  tells  this  to  his  old 
nurse,  and  she,  in  circumstances  that  greatly 
heighten  the  terror  of  her  story,  tells  him  an 
old    legend  of  his  family  which  has  been 
strangely  connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  birth.     According  to  the  legend, 
the  strange  sound  is  the  gallop  of  a  far-back 
ancestor,  a  fratricide,  who  is  doomed  to  race 
for  ever  on  the  mountain  side ;  and  ever  as 
he  races  his  gallop  is  mingled  with  the  clank 
of  a  loose  and  broken  shoe.     The  sound  is 
never  heard  by  any  of  the  blood  of  the^wick- 
ed  man  without  betokening  evil  to  him  who 
hears  it.     This  youne  Highlander  becomes  a 
tutor  in  the  house  of  an  English  nobleman, 
and  there  he  finds  the  heroine,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  rank,  and  whose  friends  tell 
him  that  her  intellect  is  in  a  quite  abnormal 
condition.     This  Lady  Alice  is  rather  faint 
and  dreamlike,  but  she  is  a  perfectly  credible, 
and  even  impressive  character,  notwithstand- 
ing.    We  must  not  spoil  the  passionate  love- 
story  which  follows,  by  trying  to  tell  it  in 
short  space ;  nor  is  it  possible  even  to  indi- 
cate, in  any  words  but  Mr.  Mac  Donald's, 
the  power  and  effect  with  which  the  love- 
story  is  blended  with  the  old  legend,  and 
every    crisis  of   it  signalized  by  the  owner 
of  the  clanking  shoe.     As  it  is,  we  fear  our 
meagre  abstract  will  scarcely  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  make  it ;  for  what  we  are 
anxious  that  our  readers  should  observe,  is 
the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Mao  Donald  seizes 
every  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  ideas  of 
superstitious  and  romantic  awe,  which  his 
story  is  intended  to  excite,  without  pressing 
them  too  rudely  on  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
In  character,  scenery,  incident,  and  style,  his 
story  is  all  of  a  piece.     Not  one  of  his  clear 
and  musical  sentences  that  does  not  breathe 
the  very  atmosphere  of  superstition;  and  of 
a  superstition  so  poetical  that  the  most  posi- 
tive and  logioal  of  his  readers  may  yield  his 
imagination  to  its  influence  without  a  blush. 
It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  peculiarity  which 
cannot  survive  compression.     The  beauty  of 
the  tale  is  inseparable  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  told.     But  we  have  probably  said 
enough  to  illustrate  and  to  warrant  the  dis- 
tinction we  draw  between  a  genuine  romance 
and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  artificial  and  inef- 
fective mode  of  handling  somewhal^  similar 
topics.     Sir  Edward  introduces  you  to  a 
commonplace  character — ^rather  badly  drawn 


for  the  author  of  the  Caxton's, — ^but  more 
or  less  like  real  life,  who  tells  a  marvellous 
tale  of  ghosts  and  enchantments,  which,  in 
real  life,  such  a  man  would  have  laughed  at 
as  a  silly  absurdity ;  and  then  he  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ele- 
ments of  his  story  by  an  elaborate  process  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  and  an  array  of  quo- 
tations which  would  have  done  honour  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  fol- 
lows a  different  plan.  He  does  not  take  the 
mind  of  his  reader  to  pieces,  and  try  to  affect 
his  imagination  in  one  chapter,  and  to  argue 
him  over  in  the  next.  He  sees  how  the 
character  must  have  arisen,  to  which  such  a 
tale  as  he  makes  his  hero  narrate  might  ap- 
pear not  only  credible,  but  as  absolute  and 
undeniable  an  experience  of  his  own  life  as 
the  common  incidents  of  their  boyhood  ap- 
pear, in  the  retrospect,  to  ordinary  men. 
And  all  the  peculiarities  in  his  early  life,  the 
locality  in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  the 
superstitious  influences  which  surrounded 
him,  his  morbid  sensibility  of  hearing,  which 
gave  shape  and  bias  to  an  excitable  fancy, 
are  brought  before  us  so  easily  and  naturally, 
that  the  most  sober  understanding  has  little 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  char- 
acter, or  its  relationship  to  common  humanity. 
And  when  you  believe  in  the  hero,  you  cadnot 
refuse  your  faith  to  his  story.  Whether,  in- 
deed, he  actually  heard  the  clink  of  the  fatal 
horse-shoe,  is  a  question  which  each  reader ' 
may  resolve  for  himself.  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
says  nothing  to  preclude  a  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phenomenon,  if  any  one  should 
choose  to  adopt  it.  An  excited  fancy,  and  a 
morbidly  acute  sense  of  hearing,  may  seem 
to  afford  a  sufficient  explanation.  It  is  true 
that  Lady  Alice  hears  it  also.  But  then 
there  is  rapport  between  the  two  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that,  far  back  in  their  history,  there 
had  been  a  relationship  between  their  fami- 
lies. In  representing  the  influence  of  these 
two  characters  on  one  another,  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  avails  himself  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
very  obscure  physiology.  But  he  uses  with- 
out straining  them,  and  without  suggesting 
the  idea  of  an  improbability.  The  mesmeric 
power  of  a  hero  requires  as  delicate  handling 
as  his  superstitions,  and  they  are  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  success. 
There  is  no  elaborate  discussion  of  the  laws 
of  nature  on  which  such  phenomena  depend ; 
but  they  are  so  entirely  consistent  with  the 
nature  and  temperament  of  both  hero  and 
heroine,  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  least 
degree  anomalous  or  out  of  harmony  with 
the  beauty  of  the  romance. 

The  same  elements  of  superstition  and 
mesmerism  are  introduced  into  the  novel  of 
David  Mginbrod.    But  in  spite  of  some 
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fine  ideas  and  some  very  telling  scenes,  they 
are  not,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  quite  so  snccess- 
fuUy  treated.  This  comparative  failure  is 
not  unintelligible,  for  the  task  was  indefi- 
nitely more  difficult.  The  novel  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  ro- 
mance, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  marvels 
of  a  tale  so  brief  as  Tlie  Portent,  may  vividly 
impress  the  imagination,  which  shall  be 
quite  incapable  of  bearing  the  prolonged 
strain  of  three  octavo  volumes.  And  there 
is  an  obstacle  of  a  different  kind,  and  more 
perplexing,  which  the  novelist  has  to  over- 
come. David  Elginbrod  is,  after  all,  a 
story  of  this  world;  and  mysteries  of  all 
kinds  are  apt  to  appear  fantastic  when  they 
are  brought  too  closely  in  contact  with  the 
realities  of  life.  It  is  true  that  without 
some  background  of  reality,  the  mystery 
does  not  touch  us  at  all.  The  supernatural 
is  never  effective  in  literature  except  when 
the  things  of  the  invisible  world  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  world  of  sense.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  The  Portent  impress- 
es us  so  profoundly.  In  The  Portent  there 
is  just  enough  of  ordinary  life  to  give  to  the 
extraordinary  a  hold  on  the  imagination. 
But  when  a  novel  claims  specially  to  de- 
lineate the  characters  and  events  of  modem 
life;  when  every  page  suggests  to  the  reader, 
not  only  by  the  incidents  and  conversation 
actually  described,  but  by  a  hundred  asso- 
ciations, between  the  lines — the  common, 
practical,  every-day  world  in  which  he  him- 
self is  living  and  moving,  he  is  naturally 
impatient  of  such  phenomena  as  clocks  that 
strike  twelve,  midnight  tappings  on  the 
window,  ghosts'  avenues,  departed  spirits, 
and  Lady  Blessington's  crystal  These 
things  may  indeed  "^be  presented  with  such 
power  as  entirely  to  overwhelm  the  reluctant 
imagination.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  they  are  so  presented  in  David  Elgin- 
brod. In  reading  The  Portent  we  yield 
ourselves  up  to  the  glamour  as  absolutely  as 
Lady  Cassillis  in  the  ballad.  There  is 
nothing  superfluous,  nothbg  incongruous  or 
disenchanting,  nothing  to  disturb  the  per- 
fect unity  of  impression,  which  is  the  chann 
and  power  of  the  book.  In  reading  David 
Elginbrod  we  are  never  induced  to  forget 
for  a  moment  our  experience  of  the  natural 
order  of  things.  The  mysteries  themselves, 
.  apart  from  their  purpose,  seem  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  their  more  familiar  surround- 
ings. This  effect  is  increased  by  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  greater  number  of  the  char- 
acters, who  are  the  subjects  of  the  preter- 
natural part  of  the  story.  Mr.  Mac  Donald's 
powers  are  fitted  for  anything  rather  than 
the  representation  of  such  lively,  graceful, 
superficial  young  women  of  tho  world  as 


Euphra  Cameron.     It  ia  no  blame  to  hiiD 
that  he  lacks  that  quiokness  of  eye  for  tk 
lighter  shades  of  character,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.   TroUope  makes   drawing-room 
novels;  as,  indeed,  it  is  no  blame  to  Mr. 
Trollope  that  he  sees  nothing  further  in  men 
or  women  than  the  superficial  intercourse  of 
society  reveals  to  him.     Euphra  Cameron  io 
Mr.  TroUope's  hands  would  have  been  a  co- 
quette, as  easy,  graceful,  and  natural  as  Lalf- 
a-hundred  of  the  girls  who  figure  in  his  long 
string  of  novels.     There  are  deeper  elemente. 
even  in  Euphra,  than  Mr.  TroUope  sees  in 
anybody.     But  her  talk  and  manner,  and 
her  mode  of  flirting,  are  not  drawn  to  the 
life  as  he  would  have  done  it.    Mr.  Mac 
Donald  makes  her  a  coquette,  but  it  mnst 
be  admitted  that  he  does  not  make  her 
either  very  easy  or  very  natural    She  is 
the  niece  of  a  rich  country  gentleman,  with 
whom  she  lives.     Hugh    Sutherland,  the 
hero,  comes  to  be  tutor  to  the  Squire's  sod  ; 
and  these  four  live  together  in  the  great  old 
country  house  of  Amstead.     We  have  seen 
the  effect  with  which  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  in 
one   department  of  fiction,  represents  the 
growth  and  formation  of  character,  by  means 
of  the  early  associations   of   locality  and 
habit     But  when  those  associations  are  the 
conventionalities  of  society,   he  is  by  no 
means'  so  felicitous  in  detecting  them,  as 
when  he  is  engaged  in  representing  the  in- 
fluence of  solitary  mountains,  romantic  le- 
gends, and  superstitious  dreams.    In  sacb 
a  group  as  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  through 
the  most  volatile  trifles,  little  traits  of  man- 
ner and  breeding,  and  social  trivialities  of  a 
hundred  kinds,  that  the  characters  b^in  to 
influence  one  another,  and  make  themsekes 
known  to  the  reader.     These  things  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  has  little  capacity  for  perceir- 
ing.     His  genius  is  not,  indeed^  limited  to 
the  representation  of  dreamers  and  ghost- 
seers,  isolated  from  the  society  of  ordinary 
people.     Man  with  him  is  anything  hut  a 
solitary  being.    But  the  society  in  which  he 
can  make  his  characters  move  with  ease  is 
much  more  simple  and  homely,  much  broad- 
er and  more  direct  in  the  expression  of  its 
sentiments,  than  that  in  which  such  people 
as  Euphra  are  to  be  met  with.    Eqmras 
manoeuvring,  accordingly,  is  a  great  deal  too 
downright,  her  social  tactics  are  too  cum- 
brous, and  the  lighter  parts  of  the  character 
are    drawn    almost    coarsely,  without  tne 
character  itself  being  vivid  or  complete. 
Euphra's  uncle,  Mr.  Arnold,  apompoB^, 
narrow-minded,  but  well-bred  and  upng^J 
English   squire,  is  also  both  harshly  9Sia 
vaguely  drawn,  and  all  the  more  common- 
place characters  of  the  book  are  rather  in- 
effective.    Mr.  Mac  Donald  dislikes  oanca- 
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ture,  and  has  little  capacity  for  catching  the 
traits  that  attract  the  caricaturist,  prob- 
ably for  that  very  reason  he  seldom  attempts 
to  describe  them,  without  himself  falling 
into  a  species  of  caricature,  that,  besides 
being  just  a  little  clumsy,  is  a  great  deal  too 
full  of  humanity  to  be  either  very  signifi- 
cant or  very  amusing.  This  defect  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  genius ;  and  he  has  told  us 
himself  how  it  happens  to  be  so.  It  would 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  describe  his  peculiar 
power  of  drawing  character,  or  its  special 
limitations,  better  than  in  the  words  which 
he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  high-minded, 
but  somewhat  shadowy  personage,  who,  in 
the  third  volume  of  David  Elginbrod^  comes 
down  ex  machina  to  wind  up  the  story. 
**  As  far  as  I  can  help  it,"  says  the  mysteri- 
ous Falconer,  "I  never  have  any  merely 
business  relations  with  any  one.  I  try  al- 
ways not  to  forget  that  there  is  a  deeper 
relation  between  us.  I  commonly  succeed 
worst  in  a  drawing-room;  yet  even  there, 
for  the  time  we  are  together,  I  try  to  recog- 
nise the  present  humanity,  however  much 
distorted  or  concealed."  Mr.  Mac  Donald, 
in  this  respect,  resembles  Falconer.  He  is 
too  entirely  possessed  by  his  conceptio|i  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  men  and  women 
he  is  depicting,  to  have  an  eye  for  such  ex- 
ternal trivialities  of  demeanour  and  breeding 
as  conceal,  instead  of  illuminating,  the  hu- 
manity within;  but,  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency,  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of 
depicting  a  really  great  and  simple  character 
with  a  power  that  has  been  equalled  by  one 
living  novelist  alone,  and  in  a  manner  that 
is  perfectly  original.  It  is  in  such  a  charac- 
ter that  the  interest  of  David  Elgiribrod  is 
centred.  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  the  character  of  David  Elginbrod 
himself. 

David  is  a  Scottish  peasant ;  and  in  the 
delineation  of  Scottish  peasants,  no  one  but 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  equalled  Mr.  Qeorge 
Mao  Donald.  But  it  is  only  in  the  truth  of 
liis  pictures  of  the  poor,  and  not  in  the  least 
in  his  manner  of  delineation,  that  our  author 
resembles  his  mighty  predecessor.  There 
are  elements  in  the  character  of  David  El- 
ginbrod that  Sir*  Walter  seldom  touches, 
and  never  with  the  depth  sfnd  fulness  with 
which  Mr.  Mac  Donald  loves  to  dwell  upon 
them.  The  quiet  humour  of  the  man,  his 
sagacity,  his  grave  and  massive  character, 
his  self-respect  and  sober  dignity.  Sir  Walter 
would  have  depicted  with  a  freshness  and 
ease  which  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  to  say  that  he  does  not  ap- 
proach. But  the  probing  and  inquiring  in- 
tellect of  this  Scottish  labourer,  his  profound 
and  beautiful  spiritual  nature,  and  his  re- 


ligious faith,  do  not  belong  to  the  region  in 
which  Sir  Walter's  characters  are  wont  to 
move.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  a  parallel  to 
those  characteristics  in  English  fiction,  we 
must  go  to  a  novelist  who,  in  dramatic  ge- 
nius, unquestionably  surpasses  our  authoi' — 
the  only  novelist  who  approaches  either  Sir 
Walter  or  Mr.  Mac  Donald  in  ability  to  de- 
scribe the  poor — George  Eliot. 

Such  a  man  might  seem  to  have  little  in 
common  with  the  spiritual  puerilities  to 
which  we  have  referred.  But  the  truth  is, 
they  are  introduced  into  the  book  at  all, 
only  to  give  point  and  edge  to  the  lesson 
which  his  character  is  calculated  to  teach. 
Euphra  Cameron  is  a  young  lady  of  ner- 
vous constitution,  a  somnambulist,  who  has 
become  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  German 
impostor.  Von  Funkelstein.  This  charlatan 
is  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  an  ancient 
crystal  ring,  an  heirloom  belonging  to  Mr. 
Arnold.  He  throws  Euphra  into  a  mes- 
meric sleep,  and  forces  her,  in  that  condi- 
tion, to  steal  the  ring  from  a  desk  where  it 
has  been  placed  by  Hugh  Sutherland,  in 
whose  custody  it  happens  to  be  for  the 
moment  At  the  same  time  he  steals  a 
more  valuable  ring,  a  diamond  belonging  to 
Sutherland  himseu.  To  give  opportunity 
for  these  thefts,  he  inspires  the  whole  Arn- 
stead  household  with  all  sorts  of  ghostly 
terrors,  partly  by  very  commonplace  trickery, 
and  partly  by  a  really  successful  siance^  in 
which  the  usual  spiritual  phenomena  are 
exhibited  in  very  unusual  perfection.  The 
loss  of  the  ring,  the  causes  of  which  cannot 
be  explained  to  Mr.  Arnold,  leads  to  Hugh's 
losing  his  situation  as  tutor.  He  goes  to 
London  to  live,  as  he  can,  by  literature  and 
teaching ;  and  there  he  falls  in  with  Falcon- 
er, who  helps  him,  as  we  have  already  hint- 
ed, to  end  the  story  by  discovering  Funkel- 
stein, and  forcing  him  to  disgorge  both  crys- 
tal and  diamond.  None  of  these  things 
take  place  till  after  the  death  of  David  El- 
ginbrod. But  he  too  has  a  spiritual  power, 
though  he  has  left  the  earth,  over  those  who 
remain  in  it.  Euphra  is  wretched  under 
the  tyranny  of  Funkelstein,  who,  though  he 
had  promised  to  trouble  her  no  more,  if  she 
could  only  procure  the  crystal,  of  course 
disregarded  his  promise ;  and  it  is  Margaret 
Elginbrod^  David's  daughter,  who  shows  her 
at  length  how  to  resist  Yon  Funkelstein's 
will,  assert  her  freedom,  and  break  her 
bonds.  Margaret  is  her  maid,  or  her 
friend's  maid ;  and  she  cures  Euphra  in  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Mao  Donald  is  anxious  to 
impress  upon  his  readers,  that  all  sorts  of 
sickly  superstitions  may  be  cured  by  those 
who  desire  to  be  rid  of  them.  She  tells  her 
what  manner  of  man  her  father  was,  and 
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enables  her  to  imderstand  that  the  only  mode 
of  escape  from  thraldom  to  an  evil  wUl  is  in 
sabjection  to  the  divine  will,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  set  a  man  free  from  superstition  ex- 
cepting belief.  Wo  keine  Gotter  sind  wal- 
ten  Oespenster — *^  Where  gods  are  not  spec- 
tres rule,"  says  Mr.  Mac  Donald.  And  ac- 
cordingly, the  great  design  of  his  book,  if 
we  read  it  aright,  is  to  contrast  the  true 
spiritual  world,  with  which  all  of  us,  wheth- 
er we  know  it  or  not,  are  at  some  time  or 
other  brought  into  communion,  with  the 
silly  and  vulgar  mockery  of  a  spiritual  world 
which  quacks  like  Funkelstein  expound  for 
the  benefit  of  over-excitable  unhinged  ner- 
vous patients  like  Euphra,  and  to  show  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  true  point  of  contact 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  not  in  the  nervous 
system ;  not  in  the  morbid  credulity  which 
is  vexed  by  unholy  spectres,  but  in  the  fer- 
vent, simple,  and  manly  faith  of  David  El- 
ginbrod. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  only  one  living 
novelist  who  has  shown  an  equal  capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  spiritual  side  of  human 
nature  with  the  author  of  David  Elginhrod, 
But  even  in  this  respect  there  is  little  re- 
semblance between  the  two  writers.  For,  if 
George  Eliot  has  as  clear  a  perception  of 
the  spiritual  element  in  life  as  Mr.  Mac 
Donald,  and  portrays  it  with  equal  depth, 
and  with  still  greater  subtlety,  she  does  so, 
we  think,  in  a  spirit  that  is  much  more 
purely  artistic  than  his.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  accuse  the  creator  of  so  many  noble  and 
beautiful  characters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
meditative  depth  of  moral  sentiment  which 
one  recognises  everywhere  throughout  her 
writings,  of  too  sedulously  avoiding  ethical 
discrimination.  But  there  is  a  certain  art- 
istic abstinence,  rather  than  indifference, 
even  in  those  of  George  Eliot's  pictures 
which  most  vividly  illustrate  ethical  laws, 
which  contrasts  very  strikingly  indeed  with 
the  personal  fervour  of  conviction  which  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Mac  Donald  displays. 
The  author  of  Seth  Bede^  or  Rufus  Lyon, 
appears  to  be  contemplating  the  deepest 
problems  of  human  existence,  with  infinite 
depth  and  penetration  indeed,  but  with  a 
serene  self-suppression,  which  make  her  re- 
production of  them  none  the  less  impressive 
and  luminous.  The  author  of  David  Elgir^ 
brod  seems  always  to  be  grappling  with  the 
same  problems  at  first-hand.  Mr.  Mao 
Donald  is  incapable  of  abstracting  the 
spiritual  life  of  his  character  from  that  by 
which  he  feels  that  his  own  mind  lives.  His 
characters  are  true  pictures,  and  certainly 
they  are  not  represented  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  his  own  religions  opinions. 


But  all  his  books  are  saturated  witii  tbe 
great  ideas  of  which  his  mind  and  heart  are 
full,  regarding  the  relationship  of  man  to 
God,  and  of  this  life  to  another.  It  is  from 
these  ideas  that  both  character  and  storj 
derive  their  significance  and  beauty.  We 
have  said  already  that  their  influence  is 
manifest  in  the  slightest  of  his  beaatifiil 
fairy-tales,  and  they  are  still  more  powerfiil 
and  obvious  in  David  Elginhrod, 

There  is  a  certain  criticism,  according  to 
which  this  is  a  condemnation  of  Da:M 
Elginhrod,  It  seems  to  be  supposed  iM 
an  artist  should  hold  his  theories  lightly,  if 
he  would  produce  a  beautiful  work  It  is 
hard  that  the  artist  should  be  denied  the 
faith  that  gives  strength  and  consolation  to 
other  men ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
whole  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is 
the  fitting  subject  of  artistic  delineation,  itL« 
difficult  to  see  why  the  delineation  shouldbe 
less  perfect,  because  the  artist  himself  has 
experienced  the  emotions  he  is  trying  to  de- 
scribe. A  poet  writes  none  the  worse  loT^ 
songs  because  he  has  himself  been  in  lore. 
Why  should  he  be  less  capable  of  expresang 
spiritual  emotions  because  they  hare  been 
known  to  his  own  soul  ?  And  why  should 
the  dramatic  imagination  be  excluded  from 
themes  which  have  inspired  so  much  of  the 
greatest  poetry  of  Christendom,  from  Dante 
to  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  ? 

A  novel  that  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  a  particular  view  of  human  life. 
is  likely  enough,  no  doubt,  to  nresent  a 
cramped  and  limited  picture  of  the  world; 
and  therefore  a  harsher  and  falser  picture 
than  that  which  springs  from  the  merede^ 
light  of  a  creative  imagination  in  reprodacing 
the  life  which  it  has  seen  and  known.  B'l* 
it  is  one  thing  to  write  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  morals,  and  another  to  be  unable 
to  write  without  suggesting  them.  Mr- 
Lewes,  in  his  admirable  criticism  of  WmI/- 
helm  Meister,  mentions,  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  it,  a  charge  by  Novalis  against  the 
book,  that  its  spirit  is  that  of  "artistic 
atheism."  This  Mr.  Lewes  takes  to  mean 
that  "  in  Wilhdm  MeiHer  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  moral  verdict  on  tlic 
part  of  the  author;"  and  he  compar^  the 
feeling  of  many  readers  towards  such  simple 
objective  delineation,  with  the  repugnance 
which  he  says  is  felt  in  evangelical  circles  w 
Miss  Edgeworth's  tales.  "Bobert  li8|i. 
says  Mr.  Lewes,  "confessed  that  reading 
Miss  Edgeworth  hindered  him  for  a  weeKin 
his  clerical  functions;  he  was  complete^ 
disturbed  by  her  pictures  of  happy  acti^^ 
people  without  any  visible  in**^®'®°f^ie 
religion — a  sensible,  and  on  the  w  ' 
healthy  world,  yet  without  warnings,  w 
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out  exhortatioBs,  wiihont  any  apparent  terror 
concerning  the  state  of  souls/'  There  is  a 
qoite  unanswerable  sneer  in  the  last  sentence, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  not  the  absence 
from  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  of  terrors, 
exhortations,  and  warnings,  but  of  all  those 
higher  aspirations  and  deeper  feelings  which 
lay  at  the  base  of  his  own  character,  that 
pained  Bobert  Hall.  It  disturbed  him  that 
these  things  should  be  excluded  from  the 
conception  of  men  and  women,  which  a 
thoughtful  and  very  sensible  woman  had 
formed.  His  complaint,  as  Mr.  Lewes  re- 
ports it,  is  a  perfectly  well-founded  criticism 
of  the  dryness,  narrowness,  and  essential 
poverty  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  which 
miss  Edgeworth  delineates.  A  running 
commentary  of  praise  and  blame  is  by  no 
means  desirable  in  a  novel.  But  it  is  not 
one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits,  that  she 
spares  her  readers  that  didactic  accompani- 
ment. If  ever  there  was  a  nov.elist  who 
wrote  to  teach.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  one ;  and 
a  very  sensible  and  virtuous  teacher  she  is. 
But  there  is  a  whole  world  of  emotions 
which  she  seems  to  want  the  sense  for  per- 
ceiving, and  therefore  she  takes  no  note  of 
relations  which  seemed  to  Robert  Hall  to  be 
necessarily  involved  in  the  circumstances  of 
her  story,  and  to  be  in  themselves  much 
more  important  than  those  which  she  saw 
more  clearly. 

We,  at  least,  shall  never  reproach  our 
author,  either  for  his  strong  religious  feel- 
ings or  for  his  profound  conceptions  of  the 
laws  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  so 
long  as  these  feelings  and  conceptions  result 
in  characters  like  David  Elginbrod.  David's 
theology  is  not  the  common  theolo^,  either 
of  Scotch  peasants  or  of  Scotch  divines ;  but 
it  is  a  very  noble  and  deep  theology  notwith- 
standing, and  it  is  certainly  the  pervading 
spirit  of  a  very  noble  character.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  explain  its  doctrines,  or  discuss 
their  soundness ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
he  at  all  suspicious  of  heresy,  we  venture  to 
console  him  by  the  answer  with  which  David 
replies  to  a  similar  suspicion  on  thej)art  of 
his  excellent  wife.  He  had  asked  Janet  if 
she  believed  that  ever  a  serpent  spoke. 
"  Hoot,  Dawvid,"  she  says,  "  the  deil  was  in 
Wm,  ye  ken."  "  The  deil  a  word  o'  that's 
in  the  word  itseP  though,*'  rejoined  David, 
with  j^  smile.  "  Dawvid,"  said  Janet  sol- 
emnly, and  with  some  consternation^  "  ye're 
no  gaein  to  tell  me,  sittin'  there,  'at  ye  dinna 
believe  ilka  word  'at's  prented  'atween  the 
twa  brods  o'  the  Bible  ?  What  will  Maister 
Sutherlan'  think  o'  ye  ? "  "  Janet,  my 
bonny  lass,"  and  here  David's  eyfe  beamed 
upon  his  wife,  "  I  believe  as  mony  o'  them 
^  ye  do,  and  maybe  a  wheen  mair,  my 


dawtie ;  keep  your  mind  easy  about  that." 
We  have  already  given  one  of  his  dicta,  and 
ke  says  many  things  as  wise  and  beautifuL 
Here  is  a  characteristic  conversation.  Hugh 
Sutherland  is  at  the  time  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  Scotch  laird,  and  '*  the  leddy  "  has  an- 
noyed him  by  some  petty  persecution : — 

"  Bv  and  by  David  came  in. 

"  *  Vm  ower  snne,  I  doabt,  Mr.  Sntherlan'. 
I'm  disturbin'  ye.' 

"  *  Not  at  all,'  answered  Hugh.  '  Besides, 
I  am  not  much  in  a  reading  mood  this  evening: 
'Mis.  Glasford  has  been  annoying  me  again.' 

"  *  Poor  body  I  What's  she  been  sayin  noo  ? ' 

"  Thinking  to  amuse  DavicI,  Hagh  recounted 
the  short  passage  between  them  recorded 
above.  David,  however,  listened  with  a  very 
different  expression  of  countenance  from  what 
Hngh  had  anticipated;  and,  when  he  had 
finished,  took  up  the  conversation  in  a  kind  of 
apologetic  tone. 

"'Weel,  but  ye  see,'  said  he,  folding  his 
palms  together,  *^  she  hasna'  jist  had  a'thegither 
fair  play.  She  does  na  come  o'  a  gnid  breed. 
Man,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  come  o'  a  guid  breed. 
They  hae  a  hantle  to  answer  for  'at  come  o' 
decent  forbears.' 

^^  ^  I  thought  she  brought  the  laird  a  good 
property,'  said  Hngh,  not  quite  understanding 
David. 

"*0w  ay,  she  brocht  him  gowpenfu's  o' 
siller;  but  hoo  was't  gotten?  An'  ye  ken  it's 
no  riches  'at  i'U  mak'  a  guid  breed — 'cep'  it  be 
o'  maggots.  The  richer  cheese  the  mair  mag- 
gots, ye  ken.  Ye  maunna  speyk  o'  this ;  but 
the  mistress's  father  was  wee!  kent  to  hae  made 
his  siller  by  fardins  and  bawbees,  in  creepin,' 
crafty  wsys.  He  was  a  bit  merchan'  in  Aber- 
deen, an'  aye  keepit  his  thoom  weel  .ahint  the 
point  o'  the  ellwan',  sae  'at  he  made  an  inch  or 
twa  upo'  ilka  yard  he  sauld.  Sae  he  took  frae 
his  soul,  and  pat  intill  his  sillerbag,  an'  had 
little  to  gie  his  dochter  but  a  guid  tocher.  Mr. 
Sntherlan',  it's  a  fine  thing  to  come  o'  dacent 
fowk.  Noo,  to  luik  at  yersel' :  I  ken  naething 
aboot  yer  family ;  but  ye  seem  at  eesicht  to 
come  o'  a  guid  breed  for  the  bodily  part  o'  ye. 
That's  a  sma'  matter ;  but  frae  what  I  ha'e 
seen — an'  I  trust  in  God  I'm  no'  mista'en — yo 
come  o'  the  richt  breed  for  the  min'  as  weel. 
I'm  no  flatterin'  ye,  Mr.  Sntherlan' ;  but  jist 
layin'  it  upo'  ye,  'at  gin  ye  had  an  honest  father 
and  gran'&ther,  an'  especially  a  guid  mither, 
ye  hae  aheap  to  answer  for;  an' ye  ought 
never  to  be  hard  upo'  ^em  'at's  sma'  creepin' 
creatures,  for  they  oanna  help  it  sae  weel  as  the 
like  o'  you  and  me  can.' 

"  David  was  not  given  to  boasting.  Hugh 
had  never  heard  anything  suggesting  it  from 
his  lips  before.  He  turned  full  round  and 
looked  at  him.  On  his  face  lay  a  solemn  quiet, 
eiUier  from  a  feeling  of  his  own  responsibility, 
or  a  sense  of  the  excuse  that  must  be  made  for 
others.  What  he  had  said  about  the  signs  of 
breed  in  Hugh's  exterior,  certainly  applied  to 
himself  as  well.  His  carriage  was  full  of 
dignity,  and  a  certain  rustic  refinement;  his 
voice  wa^  wonderfully  gentle,  but  deep;  and 
slowest  when  most  impassioned.    He  seemed 
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to  have  come  of  some  gigantic  antedilnvian 
breed:  there  was  something  of  the  Titan 
Blnmbering  about  him.  He  would  have  been  a 
stem  man,  but  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
reverence  that  seemed  to  overflood  the  stern- 
ness, and  change  it  into  strong  love.  No  one 
had'  ever  seen  him  thoroughly  angry;  his 
simple  displeasure  with  any  of  the  labourers, 
the  quality  of  whose  work  was  deficient,  would 
go  further  than  the  laird^s  oaths. 

"  Hugh  sat  looking  at  David,  who  supported 
the  look  with  that  perfect  calmness  that  comes 
of  unconscious  simplicity.  At  length  Hugh's 
eye  sank  before  David's,  as  he  said : 

*^  ^  I  wish  I  had  known  your  father,  then, 
David." 

**  *  My  father  was  sic  a  ane  as  I  tauld  ye  the 
ither  day,  Mr.  Sutherlan'.  I'm  a'  richt  there. 
A  puir,  semple,  God-fearin'  shepherd,  'at  never 
gae  his  dog  an  ill-deserved  word,  nor  took  the 
skin  o'  ony  puir  lammief  wha's  woo'  he  was 
clippin',  atween  the  shears.  He  was  weel 
worthy  o'  the  grave  'at  he  wan  till  at  last. 
An'  my  mither  was  just  like,  wi'  aiblins  raither 
mair  held  nor  my  rather.  They're  her  beuks 
maistly  upo'  the  skelf  there  abune  yer  ain,  Mr. 
Sutherlau'.  I  honour  them  for  her  si^e,  though 
I  seldom  trouble  them  mysel'.  She  gae  me 
a  kin'  o'  scunner  at  them,  honest  woman,  wi' 
garren'  me  read  at  them  o'  Sundays,  till  they 
near  scomfisht  a'  the  gaid  'at  was  in  me  by 
nater.  There's  doctrine  for  ye,  Mr.  Suther- 
lau' ! '  added  David  with  a  queer  laugh." 

This  is  what  David  had  told  Hugh  of  his 
father : — 

"*It's  a  sair  stroke  to  bide,'  said  David; 
^but  it's  a  gran'  thing  whan  a  man's  won 
weel  throw't.  When  my  father  deit,  I  min' 
weel,  I  was  sae  prood  to  see  him  lyin'  there,  in 
the  cauld  grandeur  o'  deith,  an'  no  man  'at 
daured  say  he  ever  did  or  spak  the  thing  'at 
didna  become  him,  'at  I  jist  gloried  i'  the  mids 
o'  my  greetin'.  He  was  but  a  puir  auld  shep- 
herd, Mr.  Sutherlau',  wi'  hair  as  white  as  the 
sheep  'at  followed  him ;  an'  I  w at  as  they  fol- 
lowed him,  he  followed  the  great  Shep- 
herd ;  an'  followed  an'  followed,  till  he  jist  fol- 
lowed Him  hame,  whaur  we're  a'  boun',  an' 
some  o'  us  far  on  the  road,  thanks  to  Him  I ' " 

Our  extracts  from  David  Elginhrod  are 
sufficiently  long  already ;  but  we  must  find 
room  for  the  following : — 

"  '  I  hae  seen  a  wonnerfu'  sicht  sin'  I  saw 
you,  Mr.  Sutherlau'.  I  gaed  to  see  an  nuld 
Christian,  whase  body  an'  brain  are  nigh  worn 
oot.  He  was  never  obything  remarkable  for 
intellec,  and  jist  took  what  the  minister  tellt 
him  for  true,  an'  keepit  the  guid  o't ;  for  his 
hert  was  aye  richt,  an'  his  faith  a  hantle 
stronger  than  maybe  it  had  ony  richt  to  be, 
accordin'  to  his  ain  opingans ;  but,  hech  I  there's 
something  far  better  nor  his  opingans  i'  the 
hert  o'  ilka  6od-fearin'  body.  Whan  I  gaed 
butt  the  hoose,  he  was  sittin'  in's  auld  arm- 
chair by  the  side  o'  the  fire,  an'  his  face  lukit 
dazed  like.    There  was  no  lioht  in't  but  what 


cam'  noo  an'  than  frae  a  low  i'  the  fire.  The 
snaw  was  driftin'  a  wee  aboot  the  bit  winnock. 
an'  his  auld  een  w^  fixed  upo't ;  an'  n'  'at  be 
said,  takin'  no  notice  o'  me,  was  jist,  'The 
birdies  is  flutterin' ;  the  birdies  is  flutterin'.'  1 
spak'  till  him,  an'  tried  to  roose  him,  nx  ae 
thing  after  anither,  bit  I  micht  as  well  bat 
spoken  to  the  door- cheek,  for  a'  the  notice  t'ua: 
he  took.  Never  a  wora  he  spak',  but  aye. 
*  The  birdies  is  flutterin'.'  At  last,  it  cam'  to 
my  min'  'at  the  body  was  aye  fu'  o'  ane  o'  the 
psalms  in  particler;  an'  sae  1  jist  said  till  him 
at  last:  *John  hae  ye  forgotten  the  twentj- 
tiird  psalm?'  'Forgotten  the  twentj-iLirrJ 
psalm  1  '  quo'  he ;  an'  his  face  lighted  up  in  a 
moment  frae  the  inside ;  *  The  Lord's  my  ituy 
herd,^ — an'  I  hae  followed  Him  through  a'  the 
smorin'  drift  o'  the  warl',  an'  bell  bring  me  t" 
the  green  pastures  an'  the  still  waters  o^  ITi? 
summer-kingdom  at  the  lang  last.  '  /  shall  not 
wanV  An'  I  hae  wanted  for  naething^  iiaelh- 
ing.'  He  had  been  a  shepherd  himsel'  inV 
young  days.  An  soon  he  gaed,  wi'  a  kin'  o'  a 
personal  commentary  on  the  haill  psalm  frae 
beginnin'  to  en',  and  syne  he  jist  fell  back  into 
the  auld  croonin'  sang,  '  The  birdies  is  flutterin* ; 
the'  birdies  is  flutterin'.'  The  lict  dee'd  oct  o 
his  face,  an'  a'  that  I  could  say  couldna*  bring 
back  the  licht  to  his  face,  nor  the  sense  to  hN 
tongue.  He'll  sune  be  in  a  better  warl'.  f^ 
I  was  jist  forced  to  leave  him.  But  I  proniL-ed 
his  dochter,  puir  body,  that  I  would  ca'  a^ais 
an'  see  him  the  morn's  afternoon.  It'snuco 
dowie  wark  for  her ;  for  they  hae  scarce  a  nee- 
bor  within  reach  o'  them,  in  case  o'  a  change: 
an'  there  had  hardly  been  a  creatur'  inside  o' 
their  door  for  a  week.'  " 

AUc  Forbes  of  Rowglen  is  by  far  the 
beat  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  novels.  Itbas 
no  character  so  entirely  noble  as  David  El- 
ginhrod ;  but  there  is  at  least  one  as  impres- 
sive and  almost  as  grand;  and  Thoma-' 
Crann  does  not  stand,  like  David,  alone  in 
his  greatness.  There  are  several  otier? 
worthy  of  his  companionship,  especially 
Annie  Anderson,  the  heroine,  and  the  blind 
old  woman,  Tibbie  Dyster.  As  a  story,  tlie 
book  is  more  coherent  than  its  predecessor, 
and  abundantly  proves,  what  even  Ddvvi 
Elginhrod  left  rather  doubtful,  that  Mr. 
Mac  Donald,  when  he  chooses,  can  see  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  just  as 
clear  a  vision,  and  describe  them  as  tnilj 
and  forcibly  as  the  more  ethereal  creatures 
of  his  own  imagination.  For  there  is  noth- 
ing here  that  is  the  least  fantastic.  Except* 
ing  one  little  piece  of  melodrama,  which  is 
painful  without  being  impressive,  t^^'J.^J 
nothing  to  disturb  the  simple  and  truthful 
tone  which  characterizes  the  book.  . 

The  story  of  Annie  Anderson's  childhocH^ 
is,  to  our  mind,  the  sweetest  and  m^^ 
touching  that  has  been  told  for  many  a  W 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  small  Scotcn 
farmer,  and  at  a  very  early  age  is  left  *" 
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orphan,  and  is  sent  to  live  with  a  distant 
oousin, — ^a  hard,  mean,  greedy,  theological 
small  shopkeeper  in  a  small  country  town  in 
the  North.  Her  first  experience  of  her  new 
hoine  is  characteristic.  She  is  sent  to  b^d 
in.  a  garret,  and  without  a  candle,  and  has 
scarcely  buried  her  head  under  the  clothes, 
when  her  prayers  are  interrupted  by  a  terri- 
ble noise  of  scratching  and  scampering  in 
the  room  beside  her. 

"  '  I  tried  to  cry  oot,'  she  said  afterwards, 
'for  I  kent  'at  it  was  rottans;  bat  my  tongue 
booed  i*  my  moa'  for  fear,  and  I  cudna  speak 
ae  word.'  The  child's  fear  of  rats  amooDted 
to  a  frenzied  horror.  She  did  not  move  a  fin- 
ger. To  get  out  of  bed  with  those  creatures 
ruaaiog  about  the  room  was  as  impossible  as  it 
was  to  cry  out.  Bat  her  heart  did  what  her 
tongue  could  not  (][o— cried  out  with  a  great 
and  bitter  cry  to  one  who  was  more  ready  to 
hear  than  Robert  and  Nancy  Bruce.  And 
what  her  heart  cried  was  this :  "  O  God,  tak 
care  o'  me  frae  the  rottans."  There  was  no 
need  to  send  an  angel  from  heaven  in  answer 
to  this  little  one's  prayer.  The  cat  would  do. 
Annie  heard  a  scratch  and  a  mew  at  the  door. 
The  rats  made  one  frantic  scramble  and  were 
9till.  ...  A  few  moments  and  she  was  fast 
asleep,  guarded  by  God's  angel,  the  oat,  for 
whose  entrance  she  took  good  care  ever  after 
to  leave  the  door  syar." 

Next  day  she  goes  to  the  parish  school, 
where  boys  and  girls  are  taught,  and  mal- 
treated, by  the  same  savage  schoolmaster. 
There  she  meets  the  hero,  a  manly,  gener- 
ous, good-hearted  boy,  and  the  least  inter- 
esting character  in  the  book ;  but  he  is  less 
uninteresting  at  school  than  in  later  life, 
and  he  serves  the  good  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  simple  confidence  of  Annie's  char- 
acter, very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cat  does.  He  protects  her,  not  certainly 
from  all  the  miseries  of  school,  but  from  as 
many  as  he  can,  and  becomes  in  her  eyes  the 
hest  and  greatest  of  heroes.  This  picture  of 
the  parish  school,  with  all  its  wretchedness, 
is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
book.  Even  in  Murdoch  Malison,  the  sav- 
age master,  who^^  at  first  we  are  naturally 
disposed  to  detest,  we  are  taught  to  find 
much  that  is  interesting,  and  something  that 
is  pathetic,  before  we  part  from  him.  Gla- 
merton  parish  school  i^ight  seem  to  the 
hasty  reader  almost  as  hateful  as  Dotheboy's 
Hall ;  but  Malison  in  reality,  besides  being 
serious,  not  grotesque,  is  in  other  things 
also,  as  far  as  possible  from  resembling  Mr. 
Squeers.  He  is  a  conscientious  despot,  not 
a  wanton  tormentor.  His  cruelty  is  partly 
a  savage  sense  of  duty,  and  partly  the  conse- 
quence of  his  having  nothing  of  the  childlike 
in  himself,  so  that  "  he  never  saw  the  mind 


of  the  child  whose  person  he  was  assailing 
with  excruciating  blows."  But  when  he 
suffers  punishment  himself,  he  is  the  better 
for  it ;  and  we  know  nothing  finer  in  its  way 
than  the  really  tragical  history  of  one  ^eat 
disaster  which  befalls  him.  But  we  nave 
no  room  to  extract  the  story,  and  we  must 
not  spoil  by  compressing^it.  How  Malison, 
in  his  fury,  lames  little  Truffy,  how  he  fails 
ignominiously  in  the  pulpit,  and  becomes  ''  a 
sticket  minister,"  the  tender  affection  which 
srows  up  between  pupil  and  master  after  this 
double  calamity,  and  their  tragic  and  beauti- 
ful end,  our  readers  will  learn  for  themselves 
if  our  word  has  any  weight  with,  them. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  Annie  herself  who  gives 
the  great  charm.  Her  naivMy  her  theo- 
logical perplexities,  and  her  perfect  trustful- 
ness and  homely,  confiding  simplicity,  are 
exceedingly  touching;  and  all  the  more  so 
for  the  charming  background  of  natural, 
healthy  child's-play  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded, without  forming  part  of  it.  How 
Alec  and  Curly  build  a  boat,  while  Annie 
sings  to  them,  is  a  tale  that  will  charm  all 
boys  and  girls,  and  all  older  people  also,  who 
have  any  relish  for  simple  enjoyment.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  certain  harshness  and  sterility  in  the  first 
aspect  of  life  at  Glamerton,  a  bleakness  of 
atmosphere  and  meanness  of  external  cir- 
cumstance that  is  almost  depressing  to  the 
reader  who  comes  to  it  fresh  from  the  magic 
beauties  of  Phantasies  ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  go  very  far  without  perceiving  that, 
after  all,  there  is  a  greater  wealth  and  ful- 
ness of  life  in  this  real  world,  than  there 
was  in  the  imaginary.  The  cold  grey  at- 
mosphere takes  warmth  and  colour,  the  nar- 
row  interests  grow  larger  and  wider,  and  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  external  limitations 
may  have  very  little  power  of  circumscrib- 
ing the  beauty  and  power  of  human  life. 
And  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  homely  sim- 
plicity, or  perfect  truth,  of  the  picture. 
Masons,  carpenters,  and  farm-servants  are 
the  principal  characters,  and  Mr.  Mac  Don- 
ald does  not  attribute  to  them  a  wider  expe- 
rience or  greater  knowledge  than  they  are 
likely  to  have  attained.  But  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  them  strong  natures 
and  fine  thoughts.  There  is  a  depth  and 
solemnity,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  character 
of  Thomas  Crann,  worthy  of  the  author  of 
David  Elginbrod,  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom,  although  of  a  lower 
order  than  the  wisdom  of  David.  His  the- 
ology is  much  narrower  than  that  of  David. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  "  Missionar  Kirk," 
and  a  rigid  Calvinist ;  but  his  gloomy  opin- 
ions and  severe  judgment,  both  of-himself 
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and  other  men,  are  not  inconsistent  with  an 
infinite  depth  of  tenderness,  with  which  we 
are  very  gradually  permitted  to  hecome 
acquainted.  There  is  a  sober  and  masculine 
strength  of  character  in  him,  as  in  a  good 
many  Scotchmen  both  of  his  own  rank,  and 
a  higher,  which  hides  from  the  careless  ob- 
server his  strength  of  feeling.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Mac  Donald  is 
rendering  an  important  service  to  truth 
when  he  shows  us  how  much  tenderness  and 
catholic  breadth  of  sympathy  is  consistent, 
even  with  the  harsher  doctrines  of  the  sys- 
tem that  is  preached  by  Thomas  Crann  and 
the  Mifisionar'  Kirk.  For  Thomas  is  any- 
thing but  a  gloomy  fanatic.  He  is  an  aus- 
tere man,  who  comprehends  fai?  too  clearly 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil  to  slur 
orer  the  sinfulness,  or  palter  with  the  misery 
of  himself  or  his  neighbours ;  or  to  endure, 
without  just  indignation,  what  he  calls  "  a 
saft  way  o'  dealin'  with  eternal  truth  and 
perishing  men."  He  has  the  solid  logical 
intellect,  very  common  in  Scotchmen — 
whether  their  school-learning  be  great  or 
little — ^for  which  a  complete  and  consistent 
system  has  a  stronger  fascination  than  deeper 
and  more  fruitful  truths,  which  confess  their 
incompleteness.  But  his  system  is  anything 
but  a  mere  form  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  part 
of  his  very  being — the  life  of  his  life  ;  and 
ennobles  the  practical  goodness,  of  which  his 
days  are  full.  Its  severity  lends  additional 
brightness  to  the  wonderful  gleams  of  ten- 
derness"  which  every  now  and  then  break 
through ;  and  if,  after  all,  it  still  appears 
hard  and  narrow,  he  is  only  another  illustra- 
tion of  David  Elginbrod's  wise  saying: — 
"There  is  something  far  better  than  his 
opinions  in  the  heart  of  every  God-fearing 
body."  That,  indeed,  is  a  saying  which  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  never  forgets,  in  his  picture  of 
those  northern  Puritans.  Opinions,  feel- 
ings, and  professions  in  regard  to  religion, 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple he  is  describing,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  true  picture  of  their  character,  and 
give  these  things  the  go-by.  And  Mr.  Mac 
Donald's  genius  and  temperament  exactly 
fit  him  for  dealing  with  this  most  profound, 
and  intricate,  of  all  regions  of  the  human 
mind.  Other  authors  before  him  have  given 
us  pictures  of  devotion,  but  we  know  no  one 
who  has  represented,  with  greater  power 
and  beauty,  such  widely  different  spiritual 
emotions.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in  this  way 
than  his  picture  of  the  conflict  between  spon- 
taneous feeling  and  traditional  teaching,  the 
religion  of  love  and  the  religion  of  fear,  in 
the  troubled  spirit  of  little  Annie  Anderson, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  still  more  marvellous 
blending  of  those  mighty  opposites  in  Thomas 


Crann.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  not  shraii^  in 
delineating  the  religious  life  of  his  charac- 
ters, from  doing  so  in  the  only  way  in  whidi 
it  was  possible,  and  showing  us  the  attitude 
of  their  souls  towards  God,  as  well  as  towards 
their  fellow-men.  He  has  not  hesitated  to 
tell  us  how  his  people  pray ;  and  with  what 
perfect  reverence,  as  well  as  spiritual  truth, 
he  has  represented  their  derotion,  our  read- 
ers may  understand  from  this  picture  of 
Thomas  Crann.  We  must  premise  that  he 
is  just  recovering  from  a  broken  leg : — 

"  A  deacon  of  the  church,  a  worthy  little 
weaver,  had  been  half-officiallj  appointed  to 
visit  Thomas,  and  find  out,  which  was  not  an 
easy  task,  if  he  was  in  want  of  anything. 
When  he  arrived  Jean  was  out.  He  lifted  the 
latch,  entered,  and  tapped  gently  at  Thomas's 
door — too  gently,  for  he  received  no  answer. 
With  hasty  yet  hesitating  imprudence,  be  opeD- 
ed  the  door  and  peeped  in.  Thomas  was  npon 
his  knees  by  the  fireside,  with  bis  plaid  over 
his  head.  .Startled  by  the  weaver's  entrance, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  his  rugged  leonine  fiu^ 
red  with  wrath,  glared  out  of  the  thicket  of 
his  plaid  upon  the  intruder.  He  did  not  rise. 
for  that  would  have  been  a  task  requiring  time 
and  caution.  Bat  he  cried  aloud  in  a  hoxne 
voice,  with  his  two  hands  leaning  on  the  chair, 
like  the  paws  of  some  fierce  rampant  animal: 

"  *  Jeames,  ye're  takin'  the  pairt  o'  Sawtan 
upo'  ye,  drivin'  a  man  frae  his  prayers  I ' 

"*IIoot,  Thamasl  I  beg  yer  pardon,*  an- 
swered the  weaver,  rather  flnrried ;  *  I  thoucht 
ye  micht  hae  been  asleep.' 

" '  Ye  had  no  business  to  think  for  yocrsel' 
in  sic  a  maitter.    What  do  ye  want  ? ' 

"  'I  jist  cam'  to  see  whether  ye  war  in  vaDt 
o'  onything,  Thamas.' 

" '  I'm  in  want  o'  naething.  Gude-nicht  to 
ye.' 

"  *  But,  railly,  Thamas,'  expostulated  the 
weaver,  emboldened  by  his  own  kindness- 
*  ye'U  excuse  me,  but  ye  hae  nae  business  to 
gang  doon  on  yer  knees,  wi'  yer  leg  in  sic  a 
weyk  condeetion.' 

"  '  I  winna  excuse  ye,  Jeames.  What  ken  ye 
aboot  ray  leg  ?  And  what's  the  use  o'  knees, 
but  to  gang  doon  npo'  ?  Gang  hame,  and  gang 
doon  upo'  yer  ain,  Jeames ;  and  dinna  disturb 
ither  fowk  that  ken  what  theirs  was  made  for. 

"Thus  Admonished,  the  weaver  dared  not 
linger.  As  he  tnrned  to  shut  the  door,  he  wished 
the  mason  good-night,  but  received  no  answer. 
Thomas  had  sunk  forward  upon  the  chair,  anu 
had  already  drawn  his  pMd  over  his  head. 

"  But  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  will 
not  be  entered  after  this  fashion ;  and  Thomas 
felt  that  he  was  shut  out.  .  .  . 

*^  He  knelt  still  and  sighed  sore.         ,      . 

"  At  length  another  knock  came,  which,  «- 
though  very  gentle,  he  heard  and  knew  well 
enough. 

"  '  Who's  there? '  he  asked,  notwithstanding, 
with  a  fresh  access  of  indignant  feeling. 

"  *  Annie  Anderson,'  was  the  answer  throne^ 
the  door,  in  a  tone  which  af  once  soothed  tne 
ruffled  waters  of  Thomas's  spirit. 
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"  *  Oome  in,'  he  said. 

"  She  entered,  quiet  aa  a  ghost 

"  *  Oome  aw&\  Annie.  I'm  glad  to  see  ye. 
Jist  come  and  kneel  doon  aside  me,  and  we'll 
pray  thegither,  for  I'm  sair  troubled  wi'  an  ill- 
temper.' 

"  Withont  a  word  of  reply,  Annie  kneeled 
by  the  side  of  his  chair.  Thomas  drew  the 
plaid  over  her  head,  took  her  hand,  which  was 
swallowed  np  in  his,  and  after  a  solemn  pause, 
spoke  thus:  ( 

•' ''  O  Lord,  wha  dwellest  in  the  licht  inacces- 
sible, whom  mortal  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  can 
see,  but  who  dwellest  with  him  that  is  humble 
and  contrite  of  heart,  and  liftest  the  licht  o' 
thy  countenance  upo'  them  that  seek  it,  0 
Lord,' — here  the  solemnity  of  the  appeal  gave 
way  before  the  outbursting  agony  of  Thomas's 
heart — -.*  O  Lord,  dinna  lat's  cry  in  vain,  this 
thy  lammie,  and  me  thine  auld  sinner,  but  for 
the  sake  o'  him  wha  did  no  sin,  forgive  my 
sins  and  my  vile  temper,  and  help  me  to  love  my 
neighbour  as  mysel'.  Lat  Christ  dwell  in  me 
and  syne  I  shall  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart 
like  him.  Put  thy  Speerit  in  me,  and  syne  I 
shall  do  richt — no  frae  myseP,  for  I  hae  no 
good  thing  in  me,  but  frae  thy  Speerit  that 
dwelleth  inns.' 

''After  this  prayer,  Thomas  felt  refreshed 
and  hopeful.  With  slow  labour  he  rose  from 
his  knees  at  last,  and  sinking  into  his  chair, 
drew  Annie  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.  Then 
he  said, 

" '  Will  ye  gang  a  bit  eeran'  for  me,  Annie  ?' 

"'That  I  will,  Thomas.  I  wad  rin  mysel' 
aff  o'  my  legs  for  ye.' 

"  '  Na,  na.  I  dinna  want  sae  muckle  rinnin' 
the  nioht.  But  I  wad  be  sair  obleeged  to  ye, 
gin  ye  wad  jist  rin  doon  to  Jeames  Johnstone, 
the  wey  ver,  and  tell  him,  wi'  my  coampliments, 
ye  ken,  that  I'm  verra  soiTy  I  spak'  tUl  him  as 
I  did  the  nioht ;  and  I  wad  tak  it  richt  kin'  o' 
him,  ^n  he  wad  come  and  tak  a  cup  o'  tay  wi' 
me  the  mom's  nicht,  and  we  cud  hae  a  crack 
thegither,  and  ^ne  we  cud  hae  worship  thegith- 
er. And  tell  him  he  maunna  think  naemair  o' 
the  way  I  spak  till  him,  for  I  was  troubled  i' 
my  rain',  and  I'm' an  ill-nater'd  man,' 

*' '  I'll  tell  him  a'  that  ye  say,'  answered  An- 
nie, '  as  weel's  I  can  min'  't ;  and  I 's  warran' 
I 's  no  forget  muckle  o'  't.  Wad  ye  like  me  to 
come  back  thenicht  and  tell  ye  what  he  says?' 

"  '  K&,  na,  lassie.  It  '11  be  near  han'  time 
for  ye  to  gang  to  yer  bed.  And  it's  a  cauld 
nicht.  I  ken  that  by  my  leg.  And  ye  see 
Jeames  Johnstone's  no  an  ill-nater'd  man  like 
me.  He's  a  douce  man,  and  he's  sure  to  be 
weel-pleased  and  come  till 's  tay.  l^a,  na ;  ye 
needna  come  back.  Guid-nicht  to  ye,  my  daw- 
tie.  The  Lord  bless  ye  for  comin'  to  pray  wi' 
an  ill-nater'd  man.' 

We  most  extract  also  a  conversation  with 
Tibbie  Dyster.  Tibbie  has  asked  him  wheth- 
er there  is  any  likeness  between  the  light 
^^  she  canna  see  and  that  soun'  o'  rinnin'  wa- 
ter she  loves  so  weel  to  hear." 

" '  Weel,  ye  see,  Tibbie,"  answered  Thomas, 
"  it's  nearhan'  as  ill  for  the  like  o'  us  to  unner- 
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Stan'  your  blin'ness,  as  it  may  be  for  you  to  un- 
nerstan'  oor  sicht.' 

"'Deed  maybe  neyther  o"8  kens  muckle 
aboot  oor  ain  gift  either  o'  sicht  or  blin'ness. — 
Say  onything  ye  like,  gin  ye  dinna  tell  me,  as 
the  bairn  here  ance  did,  that  I  cadna  ken  what 
the  licht  was.  I  kenna  what  yer  sicht  may  be, 
and  I'm  thinkin'  I  care  as  little.  But  weel  ken 
I  what  the  licht  is.' 

" '  Tibbie,  dinna  be  ill-nater'd,  like  me.  Ye 
hae  no  call  to  that  same.  I  'm  tryin'  to  answer 
your  question.  And  gin  ye  interrup'  me  again, 
I'll  rise  an'  gang  hame.' 

" '  Say  awa*,  Thamas.  Never  heed  me.  I'm 
some  cankert  whiles.    I  ken  that  weel  eneuch.' 

" '  Ye  hae  nae  business  to  be  cankert,  Tib- 
bie?' 

"  'Nae  mair  nor  ither  fowk.' 

"  *  Less,  Tibbie ;  less,  woman.' 

" '  Hoo  mak'  ye  that  oot?"  asked  Tibbie,  de- 
fensively. 

*' '  Ye  dinna  see  the  things  to  anger  ye  that 
ither  fowk  sees. — As  I  cam'  doon  the  street  this 
minute,  I  cam'  upo'  twa  laddies — ^ye  ken  them 
— ^they're  twins — ^ane  o'  them  cripple ' 

'"Ay,  that  was  Murdoch  Malison's  wark!' 
interposed  Tibbie,  with  indignant  reminiscence. 

" '  The  man 's  been  sorry  for  't,  this  mony  a 
day,'  said  Thomas;  'sae  we  maunna  oome 
ower  't  again,  Tibbie.' 

" '  Verra  weel,  Thamas ;  I  s'  hand  my  tongue. 
Wliat  about  the  laddies?' 

" '  They  were  fetchin'  i'  the  verra  street ; 
ruggin'  ane  anither's  heids,  an'  peggin'  at  ane 
anither's  noses,  an'  doin'  their  verra  endeevour 
to  destroy  the  image  o'  the  Almichty — it  wasna 
muckle  o'  't  that  was  left  to  blaud.  I  teuk  and 
throosh  them  baith.' 

" '  An'  what  cam'  o'  the  image  o'  the  Al- 
michty V  asked  Tibbie,  with  a  grotesque  con- 
tortion of  her  mouth,  and  a  roll  of  her  veiled 
eye-balls.  'Idoobt,  Thamas,' she  continued, 
*ye  angert  yersel'  mair  nor  ye  quaietit  them 
wi'  the  thrashin'.  The  wrath  o'  man,  ye  ken, 
Thamas,  worketh  not  the  richtyisness  o'  God.' 

"  There  was  not  a  person  in  Glamerton  who 
would  have  dared  to  speak  thus  to  Thomas 
Orann  but  Tibbie  Dyster,  perhaps  because  there 
was  not  one  who  had  such  a  respect  for  him. 
Possibly  the  darkness  about  her  made  her  bold- 
er; but  I  think  it  was  her  truth,  which  is 
another  word  for  love,  however  unlike  love  the 
outcome  may  look,  that  made  her  able  to  speak 
in  this  fashion. 

"  Thomas  was  silent  for  a  long  minute.  Then 
he  said: 

"  'Maybe  ye're  i'  the  richt,  Tibbie.  Ye  aye 
anger  me ;  but  I  wad  raither  hae  a  body  anger 
me  wi'  tellin'  me  the  trowth,  nor  I  wad  hae  a' 
the  fair  words  i'  the  dictionar'.  It's  a  strange 
thing,  wununan,  but  aye  whan  a  body  's  tryin' 
mai>t  to  gang  upricht,  he  's  sure  to  catch  a 
dreidfu'  fa'.  There  I  hae  been  warstlin'  wi' 
my  ill-temper  mair  nor  ever  I  did  i'  my  life 
afore ;  and  I  never  i'  my  days  lickit  twa  lad- 
dies for  lickin'  ane  anitber  till  jist  this  verra 
day.  And  I  prayed  against  mysel'  afore  I  cam' 
oot.    I  canna  win  at  the  boddom  o'  't.' ' 

"'There  's  waur  things  nor  an  ill-temper, 
Thomas.'    ... 
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" '  But  I'm  no  gaein'  to  gie  in  to  bein'  ill- 
natert  for  a'  that,'  said  Thomas,  as  if  alarmed 
at  the  possible  conseqnences  of  the  ccnclnsion. 

"  *  Na,  na.  Resist  ye  the  deevil,  Thamas. 
Hand  at  him,  man.  He's  sure  to  rin  at  the 
lang  last.  Bnt  Fm  feared  ye'll  gang  aw  a'  ohn 
tellt  me  aboot  the  licht  and  the  -water.  Whan 
I  'm  siltin'  here  o'  the  girse,  hearkenin'  to  the 
water,  as  it  comes  mnrrin',  and  sooffin',  and 
gurglin',  on  to  me,  and  syne  by  me  and  awa', 
as  gin  it  war  spinnin'  and  twistin'  a  lot  o'  bon- 
nie  wee  sonnies  a'  intil  ae  mnckle  gran'  soon', 
it  pits  me  i'  min'  o'  the  text  that  says,  *•  His 
voice  was  as  the  sound  o'  mony  waters.'  Noo 
his  face  is  licht — ^ye  ken  that,  divna  ye  ? — ^and 
gin  his  Toice  be  like  the  water,  there  mann  be 
something  like  atween  the  licht  and  the  water, 
ye  ken.  That's  what  garred  me  spier  at  ye, 
Thamas.' 

"  *  Weel,  I  dinna  ken  richtly  hoo  to  answer 
ye,  Tibbie ;  bnt  at  this  moment  the  licht  's 
playin'  bonnie  upo'  the  entick — shimmerin'  and 
brs^in'  upo'  the  water,  as  hit  braks  upo'  the 
stanes  afore  it  fa's.  An'  what  fa's,  it  Iniks  as 
gin  it  took  the  licht  wi'  't  'i  the  wame  o'  t' 
Uke.  Eh  I  it's  bonnie,  woman ;  and  I  wiss  ye 
had  the  sicht  o'  yer  een  to  see 't  wi' ;  though 
ye  do  preten'  to  think  little  o'  't.' 

"  '  Weel,  weel !  my  time's  oomin',  Thamas ; 
and  I  maun  jist  bide  till  it  comes.  Ye  canna 
help  me,  I  see  that.  Gin  I  could  only  open  my 
my  een  for  ae  minute,  I  wad  ken  a'  aboot  it, 
and  be  able  to  answer  mysel'. — ^I  think  we'll 
gang  into  the  hoose,  for  I  canna  bide  it  langer.' " 

After  Thomas  Crann,  the  best  character 
is  probably  Cupples,  the  College  librarian, 
wiUi  a  great  heart  and  a  weak  will  and  a 
kind  01  humour,  poetry,  scholarship,  and 
habits  of  drinking,  which  could  certainly 
be  found  in  such  singular  combination  no- 
where except  in  a  Scotch  university.  We 
are  unwilling  to  leave  the  book  without  af- 
fording our  readers  such  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  will  induce  them  to  make  his  better  ac- 
quaintance for  themselves ;  and  the  follow- 
ing scene  will  serve  the  purpose.  He  has 
given  up  drinking  by  this  time,  and  has 
come  up  to  Glamerton  to  look  after  Alec. 

'^  AlthoQgh  Mr.  Gupples  did  go  to  church  at 
Glamerton  for  several  Sundays,  the  day  arriv- 
ing when  he  could  not  face  it  again,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  set  off  for  the  hills.  Oomlng  home 
with  a  great  grand  purple  fox-glove  in  his 
hand,  he  met  some  of  the  missionars  return- 
ing from  their  chapel,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Bobert  Bruce,  who  stopped  and  spoke. 

"  *  I'm  surprised  to  see  ye  carry  in'  that  thing 
o'  the  Lord's  day,  Mr.  Oupples.  Fowk  'U  think 
ill  o' ye.' 

"  *  Weel,  ye  see,  Mr.  Bruce,  it  angert  me  sae 
to  see  the  iU-faured  thing  positeevely  growin' 
ther6  upo'  the  Lord's  day,  that  I  pu'd  it  up 
maist  by  the  reet.  To  think  o'  a  weyd  like 
that  prankin'  itsel'  oot  in  its  purple  and  its 
spots  upo'  the  Sawbath  day  I  It  canna  ken 
what  it's  aboot.  I'm  only  feared  I  left  enench 
o'  't  to  be  up  again  afore  lang.' 


"*I  doobt,  Mr.  Cupples,  ye  haena  come 
under  the  pooer  o'  grace  yet.' 

"  'A  pour  o'  creysh  (ffrease) !  Nb^  thank  ye. 
I  dinna  want  to  come  unner  a  pour  o'  creysh. 
It  wad  bland  me  a'thegither.  Is  that  the  gait 
ye  baptize  i'  your  conventicle  ? ' 

" '  There 's  nane  sae  deif  as  them  'at  winna 
hear,  Mr.  Oupples,'  said  Bruce.  'I  mean 
— ^ye're  no  convertit  yet.' 

" '  Na.  I'm  no  convertit.  'Deed  no.  I  wadna 
like  to  be  convertit.  What  wad  ye  convert  roe 
till  ?  A  swine  ?  Or  a  sma'  peddlin'  crater  that 
tak's  a  bawbee  mair  for  row  in'  up  the  pigtail  in 
a  foul  paper?  Oa' ye  that  conversion?  Til 
bide  as  I  am.' 

" '  It's  waste  o'  precious  time  speikin'  to  you, 
Mr.  Oupples,'  returned  Bruce,  moving  off  with 
a  red  face. 

"*Deed  is't,'  retorted  Oupples;  *and  I 
houp  ye  winna  forget  the  fac'?  It 's  o'  coose- 
qnens  to  me.'  \ 

'^But  he  had  quite  another  word  on  the  same 
subject  for  Annie  Anderson,  whom  he  overtook 
on  her  way  to  Howglen — ^she  likewise  return- 
ing from  the  missionar  kirk. 

" '  Isna  that  a  bonnie  ring  o'  deid  man^e  beU*, 
Annie  ? '  said  he,  holding  out  the  foxglove,  and 
calling  it  by  its  name  in  that  part  of  the  conn- 
try. 

" '  Ay  is  't.  Bnt  that  was  ower  muckle  a 
flooer  to  tak'  to  the  kirk  wi'  ye.  Ye  wad  gar 
the  fowk  lauch.' 

"  '  What 's  the  richt  flooer  to  tak'  to  the  kirk, 
Annie  ? ' 

" '  Ow  I  sober  floories  that  smell  o'  the  yird 
(earth),  like.' 

"  '  Ay  1  ay  I  Sic  like  's  what  ? '  asked  Cup- 
ples, for  he  had  found  in  Annie  a  poetic  nature 
that  delighted  him. 

"  '  Ow  I  sic  like's  thyme  and  southernwood, 
and  maybe  a  bittie  o'  mignonette.' 

**'AyI  ay  I  And  sae  the  cowman  custom 
abuses  you  yonng  bonnie  lammies  o'  the 
flock  ?  Wadna  ye  tak'  the  rose  o'  Sharon  itseP, 
nor  the  fire-reid  lillies  that  made  the  text  for 
the  Saviour's  sermon?  Ow!  na.  Ye  maun 
be  sober,  wi'  flooers  bonnie  eneuch,  but  sznel- 
lin'  o'  the  kirkyaird  raither  nor  the  blue  lift, 
which  same  's  ^e  sapphire  throne  o'  Him  that 
sat  thereon.' 

"  *  Weel,  but  allooin'  that,  ye  sudna  gar  fowk 
lauch,  wi'  a  bonnie  flooer,  but  ridickleous  for 
the  size  o  't,  'cep  ye  gie  't  room.  A  kirk  ^s 
ower  little  for  't.' 

" '  Ye  're  richt  there,  my  dawtie.  And  1 
haena  been  to  the  kirk  ava'.  I  hae  been  to  the 
hUls.' 

"  *  And  what  got  ye  there  ? ' 

^' '  I  got  this  upo'  the  road  hame.' 

"  *  But  what  got  ye  there  ? ' 

"  *Weel,  I  got  the  blue  lift.' 

*'  *  And  what  was  that  to  y  e  ? ' 

'^  ^  It  said  to  me  that  I  was  a  foolish  man  to 
care  about  the  claiks  and  the  strifes  o'  the 
warl' ;  for  a'  was  quiet  aboon,  whatever  etra- 
mash  they  micht  be  makin'  doon  here  i'  the 
cellars  o'  the  speeritual  creation.' 

^'  Annie  was  silent :  while  she  did  not  quite 
understand  him,  she  had  a  dim  perception  of  a 
grand  meaning  in  what  he  said.    The  fact  was 
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that  Annie  was  tlie  greater  of  the  two  in  esse  ; 
Gapples  the  greater  in  posse.  His  imagiDation 
let  him  see  things  far  beyond  what  he  coald 
for  a  long  time  attain  nnto." 

The  result  of  their  conversation  with 
Annie  is  thsit  Mr.  Capples  goes  to  the  Mis- 
sionar'  Kirk. 

^^  As  he  was  walking  away,  questioning  with 
himself,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  air  above  him. 
It  came  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Orann,  who, 
although  stooping  from  astbma  and  rheuma- 
tism, still  rose  nearly  a  foot  above  the  head  of 
Mr.  Onpples. 

"  *  I  was  glaid  to  see  ye  at  oor  kirk,  sir,'  said 
Thomas. 

" '  What  for  that  ? '  returned  the  librarian, 
who  always  repelled  first  approaches,  in  which 
he  was  only  like  Thomas  himself,  and  many 
other  worthy  people,  both  Scotch  and  En- 
glish. 

" '  A  stranger  sud  aye  be  welcomed  to  ony- 
body's  hoose.' 

" '  I  didna  ken  it  was  your  hoose.' 

"*0w  na.  It's  no  my  hoose.  It's  the 
Lord's  hoose.  But  a  smile  frae  the  servan'-lass 
that  opens  tlie  door 's  something  till  a  man  that 
gangs  to  ony  hoose  for  the  first  time,  ye  ken,' 
returned  Thomas,  who,  like  many  men  of  rough 
address,  was  instantly  put  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour by  the  exhibition  of  like  roughness  in 
another. 

"  This  answer  disarmed  Oupples.  He  looked 
up  into  Thomas's  face,  and  saw  first  a  massive 
chin ;  then  a  fiiroly  closed  mouth ;  then  a 
nose,  straight  as  a  Greek's,  but  bulky,  and  of  a 
rough  texture ;  then  two  keen  grey  eyes,  and 
lastly  a  big  square  forehead  supported  by  the 
two  pedestals  of  high  cheek  bones — ^the  whole 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  out  of  his  pro- 
fessional granite,  or  rather  as  if  the  look  of  the 
granite  had  passed  into  the  face  that  was  so 
constantly  bent  over  it  fashioning  the  stubborn 
substance  to  the  yet  more  stubborn  human  will. 
And  Onpples  not  only  liked  the  face,  but  felt 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  high- 
er natures  of  the  world — ^made  to  command,  or 
rather,  which  is  far  better,  to  influence.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  reply,  however,  Thomas  re- 
sumed:— 

" '  Ye  hae  had  a  heap  o'  tribble,  I  doobt,  wi' 
that  laddie,  Alec  Forbes.' 

*^  *  Naething  mair  nor  was  nateral,'  answered 
Oupples. 

*^  *  He 's  a  fine  crater,  though.  I  ken  that 
weel.    Is  he  come  back,  do  you  think  ? ' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?  He 's  lyin'  in 's  bed, 
quaiet  eneuch,  puir  fallow  I ' 

'' '  Is  he  come  back  to  the  fold  9 ' 

*^  ^Nae  to  the  missionarS)  I'm  thinkin'.'* 
^' '  Dinna  anger  me.    Te  're  nae  sae  ignorant 
as  ye  wad  pass  for.    Ye  ken  weel  eneuch  what 
I  mean.    What  care  I  for  the  m^ionars  mair 
nor  ony  ither  o'  the  Lord's  fowk,  'cep  that 
they  are  mair  like  his  fowk  nor  ony  ither  that 
I  hae  seen  ? ' 
^*  ^  Sic  like's  Bobert  Bruce,  for  a  sample.' 
**  Thomas  stopped  as  if  he  had  struck  against 
a  stone  wall,  and  went  back  on  his  track. 


" '  What  I  want  to  ken  is  whether  Alec  un- 
nerstaus  yet  that  the  prodigal 's  aye  ill  aff ; 
and—' 

"  *  Na,'  interrupted  Oupples.  '  He 's  never 
been  cawed  to  the  swine  yet.  Nor  he  sudna 
be,  sae  lang's  I  had  a  saxpence  to  halve  wi' 
him.' 

"*Ye're  no  richt,  frien',  there.  The  suner 
a  prodigal  comes  to  the  swine  the  better ! ' 

"  *  Ay ;  that's  what  you  richteous  elder  brith- 
ers  think.    I  ken  that  weel  eneuoh.' 

"  ^  Mr.  Oupples,  I'm  nae  elder  brither  i'  that 
sense.  Gk>d  kens  I  wad  gang  oot  to  lat  him 
in.' 

"  'What  ken  ye  aboot  him,  gin  it  be  a  fair 
question  ? ' 

"  *  I  hae  kent  him,  sir,  6in  he  was  a  bairn.  I 
perilled  his  life — no  my  ain — to  gar  him  do 
his  duty.  I  trust  in  God  it  wad  hae  been  easier 
for  me  to  hae  perilled  my  ain.  Sae  ye  see  I  do 
ken  aboot  him.' 

" '  Weel,"  said  Mr.  Onpples,  to  whom  the 
nature  of  Thomas  had  begun  to  open  itself,  *  I 
alloc  that.  Whaur  do  ye  bide  ?  What 's  yer 
name  ?  I'll  come  and  see  ye  the  mom's  nicht, 
gin  ye  '11  lat  me.' " 

This  further  talk  between  Thomas  and 
Oupples  is  characteristic  of  both : — 

"  'There's  a  feow  signs  o'  decrepitude,  no  to 
say  degeneracy,  arao'  ye,  isna  there  ? ' 

"*I  maun  alloc  that.  At  the  first,  things 
has  a  kin'  o'  a  swing  that  carries  them  on.  But 
the  sons  an'  the  dochters  dinna  care  sae  mnckle 
aboot  them  as  the  fathers  and  mithers.  Maybe 
they  haena  come  throw  the  hards  like  them.^ 

" '  And  syne  there  '11  be  ane  oij  twa  cruppen 
in  like  that  chosen  vessel  o'  grace  they  ca' 
Robert  Bruce.  I'm  sure  he 's  eneuch  to  ruin 
ye  i'  the  sicht  o'  the  warl',  hooever  you  and  he 
may  fare  at  heidquarters,  bein'  a'  called  and 
chosen  thegither.' 

'' '  For  God's  sake,  dinna  think  that  sic  as 
him  gies  ony  token  o'  bein'  ane  o'  the  elec' 

"  *  Hoo  wan  he  in  than  ?  The  say  ye  're  un- 
co particular.    The  Elec  sud  ken  an  elec' 

"  *  It 's  the  siller,  man,  that  blin's  the  een  o' 
them  that  hae  to  sit  in  jeedgment  upo'  the  ap- 
plicants. The  crater  professed,  and  they  war 
jist  ower  willin'  to  believe  him.' 

"  *  Weel,  gin  that  be  the  case,  I  dinna  see 
that  ye  're  sae  far  aheid  o'  fowk  that  disna  mak' 
sae  mony  pretensions.' 

"  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Onpples,  I  fully  doobt  that 
the  displeesur  o'  the  Almichty  is  restin'  upo' 
oor  kirK;  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  honest  man,  ap- 
pears to  feel  the  wacht  o'  't.  We  hae  maer 
tJian  ae  instance  i'  the  Scriptur  o'  a  haill  com- 
munity sufEerin'  for  the  sin  o'  ane.' 

"  'Do  ye  ken  ony  instance  o'  a  gude  man  no 
bein'  able  to  win  in  to  your  set  ? ' 

*' '  Ay,  ane,  I  think.  There  was  a  fule  body 
that  wantit  sair  to  sit  doon  wi'  's.  But  what 
cud  we  do?  We  cudna  ken  whether  he  had 
savin'  grace  or  no,  for  the  body  cudna  speyk 
that  a  body  cud  unnerstan'  him.' 

" '  And  ye  didna  lat  him  sit  doon  wi'  ye? ' 

" '  Na.    Hoo  cud  we  ? ' 

"  'The  Lord  didna  dee  for  him,  did  he? ' 
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«»Weci3dnatell.' 

"  *  And  what  did  the  puir  cratur  do  ? ' 

"*Hegrat'    (loept.) 

"  *  And  hoo  cam'  ye  to  see  that  ye  wad  hae 
been  a'  the  better  o'  a  wee  mair  pooer  to  read 
the  heart?' 

"  *  Whan  the  cratur  was  deein'  the  string  o' 
his  tongue,  whether  that  string  lap  in  his  mou', 
or  in  his  brain,  was  lousened,  and  he  spak' 
plain,  and  he  praised  God.' 

"  Weel,  I  caiiTM?*  see  that  your  plan,  haudin' 
oot  innocents  that  lo'e  Him,  and  lattin'  in 
thieves  that  wad  steal  oot  o'  the  Lord's  ain  bag 
— gie  them  a  chance — can  be  an  inipruvment 
upci'  the  auld  fashion  o'  settin  a  man  to  judge 
himsel',  and  tak  the  wyte  o'  the  jeedgment  upo' 
's  ftin  shouthers.' " 

We  have  said  very  little  about  the  story 
of  Alec  Forbes  :  for  its  real  value  consists 
in  its  characters,  and  not  in  plot.  So  far  as 
there  is  any  story  at  all,  its  interest  is  in 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  character. 
His  men  and  women  are  alive,  and  go 
through  a  continual  process  of  development. 
This  is  a  rare  merit  in  modern  novels,  and 
we  might  have  illustrated  it  at  greater 
length.  But  our  space  is  exhausted.  We 
have  given  a  very  inadequate  account  of  a 
very  original  writer.  But  we  have  said 
enough,  and  quoted  enough,  to  show  what  a 
rich  and  delicate  imagination,  informed  by 
a  moral  thouffhtfulness  how  profound,  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  has  brought  to  the  art  of  writ- 
ing fiction. 


Art,  II. — Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton. 

With  the  din  of  controversy  ringing  in  our 
ears,  as  the  battle  of  intellectual  giants 
sways  now  onward  and  anon  back,  it  is 
soothing  to  turn  to  something  of  a  loftier 
character.  When  Homer  has  had  enough  of 
ghastly  gashes,  described  with  sickening  fi- 
delity and  most  impartial  relish,  whether 
they  be  inflicted  by  Achaean  or  Trojan,  his 
fancy  soars  to  Olympus,  where  a  more  im- 
posing but  less  numerous  group,  withal 
strangely  resembling  in  their  peculiarities 
the  inferior  race,  are  employed  in  those 
calmer  discussions  which  suit  their  exalted 
nature.  Let  us  for  a  while  forsake  the  task 
of  following  the  keen  intellect  of  a  Lowe  or 
a  Newman  (too  often  employed  in  merely 
bewildering  minds  of  a  stamp  inferior  to 
their  own),  and  seek  repose  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  something  far  more  elevated  and 
much  more  subtle, — the  character  and  works 
of  a  man  of  genius. 

This  term  we  use,  of  course,  in  the  most 
otrict  and  exclusive  sense.    Unfortunately, 


like  such  terms  i&  "  gentleman,"  '^  esquire," 
etc.,  etc.,  it  has  in  modem  days  been  far  too 
laxly  employed.  There  would  be  no  mcon- 
venience  in  this  had  we  any  higher  term  to 
apply  to  those  extraordinary  instances  which 
are  above  everyday  comparison^  and  in  fact 
furnish  themselves  the  only  standard  bj 
which  they  can  be  measured.  We  think  we 
may  assume  that  real  genius  always  makes  it- 
self known;  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
when,  as  happens  some  score  or  two  of  times 
in  a  century,  a  human  being  is  endowed  with 
it,  he  should  fail  to  make  his  way  to  the  very 
foremost  rank,  not  merely  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  the  world.  For  genius  is  somethiM 
of  a  loftier  order  than  the  lucid,  logical,  and 
quick-witted  intelligence  of  the  barrister  ot 
the  mathematician;  it  involves  essentiaUjan 
unusual  amount  of  the  creative  or  originative 
power,  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  an- 
cients regarded  the  higher  flights  of  the  im- 
agination ;  as  the  term  "  poet "  remaiia  Ui 
testify  in  most  civilized  languages. 

But  if  to  genius  be  added  enormous  era- 
dition  and  untiring  energy,  we  can  hardly 
set  limits  to  our  expectations  of  what  its  pos- 
sessor may  achieve,  if  but  life  and  health  be 
granted  to  him.  When  such  a  phenomenon 
(as  he  may  well  be  called)  occurs,  it  behooyes 
us  common  mortals  to  study  and  examine 
him.  Everything  about  him,  even,  or  per- 
haps especisdly,  his  peculiarities,  is  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  attention. 

Scotland  has  had  such  men.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them — 

^*  Yet  Oaledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  doU  BoBotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth  ;^* 

few,  of  course,  in  actual  number,  becanse 
they  are  everywhere  rare ;  but  many,  when 
her  small  population  is  considered.  Such  a 
list  as  Napier,  Watt,  Scott,  Hunter,  Black, 
Maclaurin,  and  Cochrane,  though  perhaps 
not  including  even  all  of  the  very  first  rank, 
forms  a  galaxy  nowhere  to  be  surpassed. 
But,  besides  these  undoubted  Scotsmen,  there 
are  others,  such  as  Byron  for  instance,  who 
are  only  not  Scottish  by  a  sort  of  legal  fic- 
tion. This  was  the  case  with  Hsiiiltonj 
whose  name  will  not  only  rank  with  any  m 
the  foregomg  list,  but  will  undouhtedly  be 
classed  with  those  of  the  grandest  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  such  as  Lagrange  and  Newton. 
His  grandfather  came  over  from  Scotland 
to  Dublin  with  two  youn^  sons,  of  whom 
Archibald  became  a  solicitor  in  DuWw, 
James  the  curate  of  Trim,  county  Meath. 
A  branch  of  the  Scottish  family  to  which 
they  belonged  had  settled  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  I,  and  this 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  ub* 
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pression  that  Hamilton  was  an  Irishman. 
Archibald  married  a  relative  of  the  celebra- 
ted  Dr.  Hntton,  and  their  son,  William 
Rowan  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Dublin  on 
the    4th  of  August  1805.     He  displayed 
great  talent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when 
barely  three  was  given  in  charge  to  his  uncle, 
who   seems  to  have  at  once  commenced  to 
teach  him  Hebrew.     He  made  such  progress 
that,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin^  to  have  shown  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  language  than  many  candidates  for  a 
Fellowship.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  at  least 
thirteen  languages.     Among  these,  besides 
the  classical  and  the  modem  European  lan- 
guages, were  included  Persian,  Arabic,  Sans- 
crit,   Hindustani,   and  even  Malay.     This 
singular  direction  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  his  studies,  partly  by  the  natural  bent  of 
his  teacher,  and  partly  because  his  father  in- 
tended him  for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.    He  wrote,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
a  conaplimentary  letter  to  the  Persian  Am- 
bassador, who  happened  to  visit  Dublin ;  and 
the  latter  said  he  had  not  thought  there  was 
a  man  in  Britain  who  could  have  written  such 
a  document  m  the  Persian  language.     Some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  his  knowledge  of  these 
languages  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  1859 :  "I 
never  learned  the  [German]  language  as  ac- 
curately as  I  did  Qreek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew, 
or  Syriac,  or  Persian  (when  I  was  a  boy), 
and  am  always  fancying  that  I  have  quite 
forgotten  it  (the  German  aforesaid),  until  I 
take  up  some  book  or  article,  and  become 
interested.     I  have  to  think  of  the  difiference 
between  the  significations  of  the  words  K^gel 
and  Kugel !''     From  this  time  his  mathe- 
matical tastes  seem  to  have  considerably  in- 
terfered with  his  study  of  languages ;    and 
though  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  much 
of  the  extraordinary  learning  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  often  reading  Persian  and  Arabic 
in  the  intervals  of  sterner  pursuits,  he  had 
long  abandoned  them  as  a  study,  and  em- 
ployed them  merely  ad  a  relaxatioa 

His  mathematical  studies  seem  to  have 
been  undertaken  and  carried  to  their  full  de- 
velopment without  any  assistance  whatever, 
and  the  result  is  that  his  writings  belong  to 
no  particular  *^  school,"  unless,  indeed,  we 
consider  them  to  form,  as  they  are  well  en- 
titled to  do,  a  school  by  themselves.  As  an 
arithmetical  calculator  he  was  not  only  won- 
derfully expert,  but  he  seems  to  have  occa- 
sional^ found  a  positive  delight  in  working 
out  to  an  enormous  number  of  places  of  deci* 
mals  the  result  of  some  irksome  calculation. 
It  is  probably  to  his  powers  of  mental  arith- 


metic that  a  relative  of  his  refers  when  she 
says :  <*  I  remember  him  a  little  boy  of  six, 
when  he  would  answer  a  difficult  mathemati- 
cal question,  and  run  off  gaily  to  his  little 
cart."  At  twelve  he  engaged  Colburn,  the 
American  "  calculatiug  boy,"  who  was  then 
being  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  in  Dublin,  and 
he  had  not  always  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 
But,  two  years  before,  he  had  accidentally 
fallen  in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Euclid,  which 
he  eagerly  devoured ;  at  twelve  he  attacked 
Newton's  AriiJvmeiica  Universalis.  This 
was  his  introduction  to  modern  analysis.  He 
^oon  commenced  to  read  the  Principia^  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  mastered  a  great  part  of 
that  work,  besides  some  more  modern  works 
on  Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Differential 
Calculus.  We  give  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  about  this  period  to  his 
cousin,  a  young  lady,  as  it  shows  not  only 
what  he  was  then  engaged  upon,  but  how  bis 
work  impressed  him,  and  prepares  us  for 
some  of  the  more  striking' Qualities  which  he 
manifested  at  a  later  perioQ : — 

TmM,  October  9,  '21. 

"...  Since  I  came  down  ...  I 
have  been  principally  employed  in  reading 
Science.  In  studying  Oonio  Sections  and  other 
parts  of  Geometry,  I  have  often  been  ttrnok 
with  the  occurrence  of  what  may  be  called 
demonstrated  Mysteries, — since,  though  tlie}- 
are  proved  by  rigidly  mathematical  proof,  it  is 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  how  they 
can  be  true.  For  instance,  it  is  proved  that 
the  most  minute  line  can  be  divided  into  an  in> 
finite  number  of  parts ;  and  that  there  can  be 
assigned  two  lines  (the  Hyperbola  and  its 
asymptote),  which  shall  continually  approach 
without  ever  meeting,  although  the  distance 
between  them  shall  diminish  within  any  assign- 
able limits. 

"If,  therefore,  within  the  very  domain  of 
that  Science  wliich  is  most  within  the  grasp  of 
human  Reason — which  rests  on  the  firm  pillars 
of  Demonstration,  and  is  totally  removed  from 
doubt  or  dispute,  there  be  truths  which  we  can- 
not comprehend,  why  should  we  suppose  that 
we  can  undei-stand  everything  connected  with 
the  Nature  and  Attributes  of  an  Infinite  Being ! 
For,  if  ye  understand  not '» Earthly  things,  how 
shall  ye  those  that  are  Heavenly  ? " 

About  this  time  he  was  also  engaged  in 
preparation  for  entrance  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  had  thSrefore  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  classics.  In 
the  summer  of  1 822,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  began  a  systematic  study  of  Laplace's 
MScanique  CUeste,  Nothing  could  be  better 
fitted  to  call  forth  such  mathematical  powers 
as  those  of  Hamilton,  for  Laplace's  great 
work,  rich  to  profusion  in  analytical  processes 
alike  novel  and  powerful,  demands  from  the 
most  gifted  student  careful  and  often  labori- 
ous study.     It  was  in  the  suocessiiil  effort  to 
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open  this  treasure-house  that  Hamiltos's 
mind  received  its  final  temper.  "  Des-lors 
il  commenqa  d  marcher  sml,^^  to  use  the 
words  of  the  biographer  of  another  great 
mathematician.  From  that  time  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to 
original  investigation  (so  far  at  least  as  re* 
gards  mathematics),  though  he  ever  kept  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
science  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Having  detected  an  important  defect  in 
one  of  Laplace's  demonstrations,  he  was  in- 
duced by  a  friend  to  write  down  his  remarks, 
that  they  might  be  shown  to  Dr.  Brinklej 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  but)  who  was 
then  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  and 
an  accomplished  mathematician.  Brinkley 
seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  vast 
talents  of  young  Hamilton,  and  to  have  en- 
couraged him  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  in  1823,  of  this  lad 
of  eighteen, — "  This  young  man,  I  do  not 
say  v?ill  be,  but  is,  the  first  mathematician  of 
his  age.''  And  their  regard  was  mutual,  for 
Hamilton  always  mentions  his  predecessor 
with  esteem  and  gratitude.  Thus,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  earliest  paper  he  presented 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  says: 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others  as 
to  its  value,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  think  that 
my  paper  is  inscribed  to  the  one  who  will 
best  be  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  what 
is  original ;  whose  kindness  has  encouraged, 
whose  advice  has  strengthened  me ;  to  whose 
approbation  I  have  ever  looked  as  to  a  re- 
ward suflScient  to  repay  me  for  industry  how- 
ever laborious,  for  exertion  however  ardu- 
ous." We  shall  presently  see  how  well 
these  terms  are  applicable  to  the  grand  in- 
vestigation to  which  they  are  appended. 

Hamilton  laid  before  Dr.  Brinkley,  at 
their  first  interview,  besides  the  observations 
on  Laplace  already  mentioned,  some  original 
investigations  in  analytical  geometry,  con- 
nected with  the  contact  of  curves  and  sur- 
faces, and  with  pencils  of  rays.  He  writes 
to  a  friend,  in  1868,  as  follows  : — "  In  one 
of  those  unpublished  papers,  which  (when  I 
was  quite  a  boy)  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Brinkley,  and  won  for  me  a  general 
invitation  to  breakfast  here  (the  Ob- 
servatory), which  I  often  walked  out  from 
Dublin  to  avail  myself  of  .  .  . ; "  and 
fiK>m  this  we  see  how  genially  this  intimacy 
Was  commenced.  It  was  of  very  great  con- 
sequence to  Hamilton,  for  Brinkley  read  his 
papers  carefully,  approved  especially  of  the 
optical  one,  and  requested  him  to  develop  it 
further.  This  was  done  about  a  month  after, 
but  neither  of  these  papers  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

Hamilton  had  now  entered  college,  and 


his  career  there  was  perhaps  tmezainpled. 
Amongst  a  number  of  competitors  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  he  was  first  in  eveiT 
subject,  and  at  every  examination.     His  is 
said  to  be  the  only  recent  case  in  which  a 
student  obtained  the  honour  of  an  optime  in 
more  than  one  subject.     This  distinction  had 
then   become  very  rare,  not    being  given 
unless  the  candidate  displayed  a  thorough 
mastery  over  his  subject.    Hamilton  receiTed 
it  for  Greek  and  Physics.      How  many  more 
such  honours  be  might  hate  attained  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  he  was  expected  io 
win  both   the  gold  medals    at  the  Degree 
Examination,  had  his  career  as  a  student  not 
been  cut  short  by  an  anprecedented  event 
This  was  his  appointment  to  the  Andrews 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  vacated  by  Dr.  Brinkley  in  1827. 
The  chair  was  not  exactly  offered  to  him,  as 
has  been  sometimes  asserted ;  but  the  elect- 
ors, having  met  and  talked  over  the  subject, 
authorized  one  of  their  number,    who  was 
Hamilton's  personal  firiend,  to  urge  him  \x^ 
become  a  candidate,  a  step  which  his  modesty 
had  prevented  him  from  taking.    Thus,  when 
barely  twenty-two,  he  was  established  at  the 
Dublin  Observatory.     He  was  not  specially 
fitted  for  the  post,  for,  although  he  had  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  theoretical  astro- 
nomy, he  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
regudar  work   of  the  practical  astronomer. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  his  time  was  better 
employed  for  himself,  his  university,  and  his 
race,  in  grand  original  investigations,  than  it 
would  have  been  had  he  spent  it  in  meridian 
observations  made  even  with  the  best  of  io- 
struments ;  infinitely  better  than  if  be  had 
spent  it  on  those  of  the  Observatory,  which, 
however  good  in  their  day,  are  totally  unfit  for 
the  delicate  requirements  of  modern  astrono- 
my.    Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Hamilton  was  intended,  by  the  Universitj 
authorities  who  elected  him  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Astronomy,  to  spend  his  time  as  he 
best  could  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
without  being  tied  down   to  any  particular 
branch.    Had  he  devoted  himself  to  practical 
astronomy,   they  would  assuredly  have  fur- 
nished Ihim   with  modern    instruments  and 
an  adequate  staff  of  assistants. 

But  the  official  duties  of  the  Andrews  pro- 
fessor are  not  confined  to  the  Observatory. 
He  lectures  and  examines  in  Trinity  College. 
And  in  this  part  of  his  work  Hamilton  was 
unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  unsurpassable.  H»s 
lectures,  sometimes  on  astronomy,  even  in  its 
most  popular  form,  anon  on  his  own  gr»Da 
inventions  of  the  hodograph  and  the  <|pate^ 
nion,  were  admirably  lucid,  and  arc  saia  i^ 
have  almost  fascinated  his  audience.  Ana 
his  examination  papers  were  the  despai'"  w 
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the  '^  orammers."  In  them  there  was  such  an 
intense  novelty  and  originality,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  forty  years  oould  give  no  inkling  of 
what  was  coming ;  the  venerable  crammers 

fave  up  the  attempt ;  and  the  victory  was  won 
y  the  real  intellect  of  the  deserving  candi- 
date, not,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  the  adventitious 
supply  of  old  material  forced  into  the  mere 
memory  of  the  crammed. 

In  1835,  being  Secretary  to  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  which  was  held  that 
year  in  Dublin,  He  was  knighted  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  But  far  higher  honours  rapidly 
succeeded,  among  which  we  may  merely  men- 
tion his  election  in  1837  to  the  President's 
chair  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  the 
rare  and  coveted  distinction  of  being  made 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg.  These  are  the  few  salient  points 
(other,  of  course,  than  the  epochs  of  his  more 
important  discoveries  and  inventions  pre- 
sently to  be  considered)  in  the  uneventful  life 
of  this  great  man.  Retaining  his  wonderful 
faculties  unimpaired  to  the  very  last,  and 
steadily  continuing  till  within  a  day  or  two  of 
his  death  the  task  which  had  occupied  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life,  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
a  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  He  was  but 
sixty  years  old.  What  might  not  that  mighty 
genius  have  done  in  a  few  more  years,  is  a 
question  which  all  will  ask  who  come  to  know 
what  he  had  done  for  quaternions,  and  at  what 
a  stage  in  their  progress  he  was  removed.  He 
lived  long  enough  so  to  develop  them  that  their 
future  career  is  certain ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  he  is  not  to  pioneer  their  next  grand 
and  inevitable  advance. 

In  such  an  article  as  this  we  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  more  important  only,  or  the 
more  distinctive,  of  Hamilton's  discoveries ; 
and  in  noticing  them,  and  explaining  in  a  brief 
and  popular  manner  their  nature  and  their 
applications,  we  shall  adhere,  not  strictly,  but 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  chronological 
order. 

The  germ  at  least  of  his  first  great  dis- 
covery was  contained  in  one  ,of  those  early 
papers  which  in  1823  he  communicated  to 
Dr.  Brinkley.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Hamilton  had  considerably  developed 
it ;  and,  under  the  title  of  "  Caustics,"  this 
paper  was  presented  in  1824,  by  Brinkley, 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  was  re- 
erred,  as  usual,  to  a  committee.  Their  re- 
^ort,  while  acknowledging  the  novelty  and 
value  of  its  contents,  and  the  great  mathe- 
matical skill  of  its  author,  recommended 
that  before  being  published,  it  should  be  still 
further  developed  and  simplified  by  its 
author.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
paper  grew  to  an  immense  bulk,  principally 
by  the  additional  details  which  bad  been  in- 


serted at  the  desire  of  the  committee.  But 
it  also  assumed  a  much  more  intelligible 
form,  and  the  grand  features  of  the  new 
method  were  now  easily  seen.  Hamilton 
himself  seems  not  till  this  period  to  have 
fully  understood  either  the  nature  or  the  im- 
portance of  his  discovery,  for  it  is  only  now 
that  we  find  him  announcing  his  intention  of 
applying  his  method  to  dynamics.  The  pa- 
per was  now  entitled  Theory  of  Systems  of 
Bays,  and  the  first  part  was  printed  in  1828 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  The  second  and  third  parts 
have  not  yet  been  printed ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  their  more  important  contents 
have  appeared  in  the  three  voluminous  Suj?- 
plements  to  the  first  part  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  in  the  two  papers.  On  a 
General  Method  in  Dynamics^  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  m 
1834-6. 

To  give  the  popular  reader  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  great  step  taken  by  Hamilton 
in  these  papers  is  by  no  means  easy,  but  we 
may  make  an  attempt.  We  commence  with 
aUf extract  from  an  elementary  article  of  hb 
{Dublin  University  Beviewy  October  1833), 
not  merely  because  it  forms  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  gives  us  some  of  hb 
own  views  of  his  discovery,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  peculiar 
style : — 

^*  For  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  the 
linear  propagation  of  light,  two  principal  theo- 
ries have  been  proposed,  which  still  divide  the 
safirages  of  scientific  men. 

"  The  theory  of  Newton  is  well  known.  He 
compared  the  propagation  of  light  to  the  mo- 
tion of  projectileB;  and  as,  according  to  that 
First  Law  of  Motion,  of  which  he  had  himself 
established  the  truth  by  so  extensive  and  bean- 
tifnl  an  induction,  an  ordinary  projectile  con- 
tinues in  rectilinear  and  uniform  progress,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  its  course  is  retarded  or  disturbed 
by  the  influence  of  some  foreign  body ;  so,  he 
thought,  do  luminous  and  visible  objects  shoot 
off  luminous  or  light-making  projectiles,  which 
then,  until  they  are  accelerate  or  retarded,  or 
deflected  one  way  or  another,  by  the  attractions 
or  repulsions  of  some  refracting  or  reflecting 
medium,  continue  to  move  uniformly  in  straight 
lines,  either  because  they  are  not  acted  on  at 
all  by  foreign  bodies,  or  because  the  foreign 
actions  are  nearly  equal  on  all  sides,  and  thus 
destroy  or  neutralize  each  other.  This  theory 
WM  very  generally  received  by  mathematicians 
dnnng  the  last  century,  and  still  has  numerous 
supporters. 

"  Another  theory,  however,  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  another  great  philosopher, 
has  appeared  to  derive  some  strong  confirm- 
ations from  modem  inductive  discoveries.  This 
other  is  the  theory  of  Huygens,  who  compared 
the  gradual  propagation  of  light,  not  to  the 
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motion  of  a  projectile,  bnt  to  the  spreading  of 
sound  through  air,  or  of  waves  through  water. 
It  was,  according  to  him,  no  thing^  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  no  body  which  moved  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  or  from  a  visible  object  to  the 
eye ;  but  a  8tate^  a  motion^  a  distv/rbance,  was 
first  in  one  place,  and  afterwards  in  another. 
As,  when  we  hear  a  cannon  which  has  been 
fired  at  a  distance,  no  bullet,  no  particle  even 
of  air,  makes  its  way  from  the  cannon  to  our 
ears ;  but  only  the  aerial  motion  spreads,  the 
air  near  the  cannon  is  disturbed  firijt,  then  that 
which  is  a  little  farther,  and  last  of  all  the  air 
that  touches  us.  Or  like  the  waves  that  spread 
and  grow  upon  some  peaceful  lake,  when  a 
pebble  has  stirred  its  surface;  the  floatrng 
water-lilies  rise  and  fall,  but  scarcely  quit  their 
place,  while  the  enlarging  wave  passes  on  and 
moves  them  fn  succession.  So  that  great  ocean 
of  ether  which  bathes  the  farthest  stars,  is  ever 
newly  stirred,  by  waves  that  spread  and  grow, 
from  every  source  of  light,  till  they  move  and 
agitate  the  whole  with  their  minute  vibrations : 
yet  like  sounds  through  air  or  waves  on  water, 
these  multitudinous  disturbances  make  no  con- 
fusion, but  freely  mix  and  cross,  while  each  re- 
tains its  identity,  and  keeps  the  impress  of  its 
proper  origin.  Such  is  the  view  of  Light  which 
Huygens  adopted,  and  which  justly  bears  his 
name :  because,  whatever  kindred  thoughts  oc- 
curred to  others  before,  he  first  showed  clearly 
how  this  view  conducted  to  the  laws  of  optics, 
by  combining  it  with  that  essential  principle  of 
the  undulatory  theory  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  himself,  tiie  principle  of  accumu- 
lated disturbance. 

^^  According  to  this  principle,  the  minute  vi- 
brations of  the  elastic  luminous  ether  cannot 
perceptibly  affect  our  eyes,  csgmot  produce  any 
sensible  light,  unless  they  combine  and  concur 
in  a  great  and  as  it  were  infinite  multitude ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  such  combination  is  possible, 
because  particular  or  secondary  waves  are  sup- 
posed in  this  theory  to  spread  from  every  vi- 
brating particle,  as  from  a  separate  centre,  with 
a  rapidity  of  propagation  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  medium.  And  hence  it  comes, 
thought  Huygens,  that  light  in  any  one  uni- 
form medium  diffuses  itself  only  in  straight 
lines,  so  as  only  to  reach  those  parts  of  space 
to  which  a  straight  path  lies  open  from  its  ori- 
gin; because  an  opaque  obstacle,  obstructing 
such  straight  progress,  though  it  does  not  hin- 
der the  spreading  of  weak  particular  waves  in- 
to the  space  behind  it,  yet  prevents  their  accu- 
mulation within  that  space  into  one  graud  gen- 
eral wave,  of  strength  enough  to  generate 
light.  This  want  of  accumulation  of  separate 
yibrations  behind  an  obstacle,  was  elegantly 
proved  by  Huygens:  the  mutual  destruction 
of  such  vibrations  by  interference,  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  theory,  which  has  been 
made  by  Young  and  by  FresneL  Analogous  ex- 
planations have  been  offered  for  the  laws  of  re- 
flexion and  refraction.^^ 

In  the  time  of  Euclid  it  was  known  that 
light  moves  in  general  in  straight  lines,  and 
the  law  of  its  reflexion  was  known.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  necessary  data  for  the  sola- 


tion  of  any  optical  problem  involving  any 
number  of  successive  reflexions  were  kuowD. 
But  though  it  was  easy  enough  to  apply 
them  to  the  solution  of  a  particular  problem. 
to  found  a  science  on  snch  data  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  Huyghens,  indeed,  was  led  by 
the  principles  of  the  undulatory  Iheory  to 
make  one  very  general  statement.  Suppose 
light  to  diverge  in  air  from  a  luminous 
point,  each  wave  is  a  sphere  surroundiDgthe 
point  as  centre,  and  each  ray  being  a  radius 
of  the  sphere  cuts  it  at  right  angles.  Thus 
a  series  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  single 
point  have  the  property  of  being  all  cut  per- 
pendicularly by  a  set  of  surfaces  (in  this 
simple  case,  concentric  spheres).  After  re- 
flexion at  a  plane  mirror,  we  know  that  the 
rays  all  diverge  as  if  ihey  came  from  another 
point,  which  is  called  the  image  of  the  lumi- 
nous point.  These  reflected  rays  have  there- 
fore the  property  of  being  cut  at  right  angles 
by  a  set  of  surfaces  (in  this  case  spheres 
with  their  common  centre  at  the  image).  If, 
however,  the  reflecting  surface  be  not  plane. 
but  curved  in  any  manner,  do  the  reflected 
rays  still  possess  the  property  of  being  all 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  a  series  of 
surfaces  ?  Will  they  still  possess  this  pro- 
perty after  two  or  more  reflections  ?  Huy- 
ghens saw  that  they  must,  since  these  sur- 
faces are,  on  the  undulatory  theory,  the  suc- 
cessive waves  which  have  left  the  source  of 
light.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  ought  to  be 
capable  of  proof  from  the  mere  data  known 
to  Euclid.  Mains,  celebrated  in  the  moderc 
history  of  light,  and  a  powerful  mathema- 
tician, attempted  without  success  to  prore 
the  more  general  of  these  propositions,  and 
was  led  by  the  extreme  complexity  of  his 
formulaB  into  errors  which  induced  him  to 
doubt  its  truth.  Another  great  mathemati- 
cian, the  late  Baron  Plana,  was  ecjually  un- 
successful Before  this,  however,  Hamilton 
had  taken  up  the  question,  and  had  gradual- 
ly attained  the  very  simple  proof  of  this 
and  other  far  more  general  propositioos 
which  he  gave  in  his  Theory  of  SysUrns  of 
Bays,  Hamilton's  process,  when  applied  to 
this  problem,  may  be  made  to  depend  on 
two  simple  propositions,  whose  truth  is  evi- 
dent from  ordinary  geometry.  But,  for  sim- 
plicity, we  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  ot 
one  reflexion.  . 

The  laws  of  reflexion  (that  the  angles  ot 
incidence  and  reflexion  are  equal,  and  that 
the  plane  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 
contains  the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface)  involve  the  first  of  these  P^P^^^' 
tions,  viz. :  that  in  general  a  reflected  raj 
takes  the  shorUst  path  from  a  ^ven  point, 
S,  to  some  point,  I,  of  the  reflecting  surface, 
and  thence  to  a    second    given  point,  r. 
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[This  is  an  inadequate  representation  of  the 
truth,  for  the  path  may  he  a  maximum,  or 
a  mazimnm-minimum ;  hut  it  wonld  reqaire 
considerahle  detail,  or  the  introduction  of 
analytical  expressions,  to  give  an  exact 
statement ;  and  we  are  attempting,  not  to 
explain  the  suhject  completely,  but  to  give 
the  general  reader  an  idea  of  what  Hamil- 
ton did.]  Also,  when  from  a  given  point 
the  shortest  straight  line  is  to  be  drawn  to 
a  given  surface,  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles.  This  is 
the  second  proposition  above  referred  to. 
Now  if  we  measure  oflf  along  each  reflected 
ray  a  length,  IP,  which,  together  with  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  incident  ray, 
SI,  from  the  luminous  point,  gives  a  constant 
sum,  V,  the  extremities,  P,  of  all  such  lines 
will  form  a  certain  surface,  which  may  also 
be  called  V.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  whole 
course  of  each  ray,  from  the  luminous  point 
to  the  surface  V,  is  the  same.  Hence,  if 
any  surface  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  V  ex- 
ternally at  the  point  P,  the  length  of  the 
ray  SIP  is  less  than  if  for  P  we  put  any 
other  point  of  the  new  surface,  even  if,  for 
I,  we  substitute  any  other  point  of  the  re- 
flecting surface.  Hence,  keeping  I  fixed, 
IP  is  the  shortest  line  to  the  new  surface, 
and  is  therefore,  by  the  second  proposition, 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  of  course  also  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  V  which  touches 
it  at  P.  This  is  Huyghens'  proposition. 
The  quantity  or  expression  V  is  thus  seen 
to  contain  the  complete  solution  of  any 
such  question :  for,  if  its  form  can  be  as- 
signed, we  have  only  to  draw  perpendicu- 
lars to  the  corresponding  surface  at  every 
point,  and  these  lines  represent  the  reflected 
rays.  And  it  is  dbvious  that  the  same 
method,  with  similar  results,  may  be  applied 
to  any  number  of  successive  reflections. 

The  quantity  Y,  in  these  simple  ques- 
tions, is  the  leneth  of  the  path  which  has 
been  described  oy  the  ray  in  its  passage 
from  the  luminous  source.  If  we  multiply 
it  by  the  velocity  of  light,  it  becomes,  on 
the  corpuscular  theory,  what  is  called  the 
Action  of  the  fuminous  corpuscle ;  and  the 
first  of  the  above  propositions  becomes  a 
case  of  the  principle  of  LeaH  Action  in 
Dynamics.  If  we  divide  V  by  the  veloci- 
ty of  light,  we  get  the  Time  of  passage 
from  the  luminous  point  to  the  surface  V, 
and  this,  in  the  undulatory  theory,  is  a 
minimum.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  law 
of  reflexion  is  derivable  from  either  theory. 
To  form  the  quantity  V  for  a  ray  refracted 
from  one  homogeneous  singly  refracting  me- 
dium into  another,  we  must,  on  the  corpus- 
cular theory,  multiply  the  length  of  each 
part  of  the  ray  by  the  velocity  with  which 


the  corpuscle  moves  along  it,  and  add  the 
two  parts;  on  the  undulatory  theory,  we 
must  divide  the  length  of  each  part  of  the 
path  by  the  corresponding  velocity  of  the 
wave,  and  add.  These  velocities  are  deter- 
minable by  direct  experiment,  and  hence  the 
surfaces  corresponding  to  the  two  values  of 
V  can  be  constructed.  These  are,  in  gen- 
eral, perfectly  distinct  from  each  other ;  so 
that  the  refraction  of  light  furnishes  a  deci- 
sive test,  and  has  enabled  experimenters  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  the  undulatory  the- 
ory. But,  as  regards  Hamilton's  method,  it 
matters  not  which  theory  we  adopt,  if  in 
taking  the  corpuscular  theory  we  use  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  velocity  as  a  multiplier  in- 
stead of  the  velocity  itself. 

The  exact  step,  in  the  above  simple  exam- 
ple, at  which  Hamilton's  process  comes  in  is 
the  use  of  the  second  of  the  auxiliary  pro- 
positions. The  first  of  these  propositions  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  case  of  Maupertuis'  Least 
Action^  the  second  Hves  a  faint  indication 
of  Hamilton's  Varying  Action,  In  the  for- 
mer we  suppose  the  initial  and  final  points 
fixed,  and  determine  the  requisite  form  of 
the  intervening  path.  In  the  latter  we  sup- 
pose in  general  the  extreme  points  also  to  be 
variable,  and  determine  them  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem. 

Supposing  the  reader  to  have  now  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  solution  of  an 
optical  question  may  be  arrived  at  if  we 
know  the  function  V,  which  Hamilton  calls 
the  Characteristic  Function^  it  remains  that 
we  should  show  how  V  itself  may,  in  any 
case,  be  found.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
does  not  admit  of  any  such  simple  explana- 
tion, even  in  a  particular  case,  as  that  which 
we  have  given  of  the  former  part  of  the 
question.  We  can  only  say  that  Hamilton 
snowed  that  it  was  in  every  case  to  be  de- 
termined by  means  of  two  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  of  the  first  order  and  second 
degree :  and  that  these  could  be  at  once 
formed  from  the  data  of  each  particular  pro- 
blem. To  the  solution,  then,  of  these  two 
equations,  the  whole  difficulty  of  any  opti- 
cal question  is  reduced :  and,  in  the  paper 
and  its  three  supplements,  many  extremely 
general  properties,  most  of  them  perfectly 
novel,  are  developed  at  great  length .  Chasles 
speaks  of  the  method  employed  as  *'  domi- 
nant  toute  cette  vaste  theorieJ^^  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  non-mathemati- 
cal reader  any  idea  of  the  full  merit  of  this 
remarkable  series  of  memoirs,  remarkable 
not  merely  for  the  great  and  original  dis- 
coveries in  which  they  abound,  out  also  for 
'^  a  mastery  over  the  management  of  alge- 
braical symbols  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
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It  is  stranse,  indeed,  that  the  one  partica- 
lar  result  of  mis  theory,  which,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  that  Hamilton  has  done, 
has  rendered  his  name  known  beyond  the  little 
world  of  true  philosophers,  should  have  been 
easily  within  the  reaoh  of  Fresnel  and  others 
for  many  years  before ;  and  in  no  way  requir- 
ed Hamilton's  new  conceptions  or  methods,  al- 
though it  was  by  them  that  he  was  led  to 
its  discovery.  This  singular  result  is  still 
known  by  the  name  Conical  Itefrdction^ 
which  he  proposed  for  it  when  he  first  pre- 
dicted its  existence  in  the  third  Supplement 
to  his  Systems  of  Bays,  read  in  1832.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  nature,  let  us 
suppose  light  from  a  brilliant  point  to  fall 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  other  singly  refracting 
body,  the  side  next  the  light  being  covered 
by  a  plate  of  metal  with  a  very  small  hole 
in  it.  A  smgle  ray  will  thus  be  admitted 
into  the  glass,  will  be  refracted  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  will  escape  from  tha  plate  as 
a  single  ray  parallel  to  the  direction  of  in- 
cidence. Try  the  same  experiment  with  a 
slice  of  Iceland-spar,  or  other  doubly  re- 
fracting crystal.  In  general,  the  single 
incident  ray  will  be  split  into  two,  which 
will  pursue  separate  paths  m  the  crystal,  but 
will  emerge  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
incident  ray.  Bat  if  a  plate  of  a  biaxal 
crystal  be  used,  Hamilton  showed  that  there 
are  two  directions  in  which  if  the  incident 
ray  fall  it  will  be  divided  in  the  crystal,  not 
into  two,  but  into  an  infinite  number  of  rays, 
forming  a  hollow  cone.  Each  of  these  rays 
emerges  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  so  that 
they  form  on  emergence  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  light. 

But,  further,  suppose  the  same  three  sub- 
stances to  be  experimented  on  as  follows : 
place  on  each  side  of  the  plate  a  leaf  of  tin- 
foil, in  which  a  very  small  hole  is  pierced, 
and  expose  the  whole  to  light,  proceeding, 
not  from  a  point,  but  from  a  large  surface. 
The  particular  ray  which  passes  in  glass, 
and  other  singly  refracting  bodies,  from  hole 
to  hole  through  the  plate,  comes  from  one 
definite  point  of  the  luminous  body  and 
emerges  from  the  second  hole  as  a  single 
ray.  In  uniaxal  crystals,  and  generally  in 
biaxal  crystals,  ttoo  definite  and  distinct  rays 
from  the  luminary  are  so  refracted  as  to  pass 
from  hole  to  hole ;  and  therefore,  at  emer- 
gence, as  each  passes  out  parallel  to  its  di- 
rection at  incidence,  we  have  two  emergent 
rays.  But  Hamilton  showed  that  there  are 
two  directions  in  every  biaxal  crystal,  such 
that  if  the  line  between  the  holes  be  made 
to  coincide  with  either,  the  light  which  passes 
.from  hole  to  hole  will  belong  to  an  infinite 
number  of  different  incident  rays,  forming  a 
cone.     On  emergence,  they  will  of  course 


again  form  a  cone.  Thus  the  prediction  was, 
that  in  a  plate  formed  of  a  biaxal  crystal^  & 
single  ray,  incident  in  a  certain  direction, 
would  emerge  as  a  hollow  cylinder  of  light; 
and  that  light,  forced  to  pass  through  sacha 
plate  in  a  certain  direction,  would  enter  aod 
emerge  as  a  hollow  cone. 

These  two  phenomena  are  deducible  at 
once  from  the  form  of  the  Wave  Surface 
(as  it  is  called)  in  biaxal  crystals,  long  be- 
fore assigned  by  Fresnel ;  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  anticipated  Hamilton  in  closelj 
studying  the  form  of  that  surface  from  its 
equation,  certainly  not*  in  recognizing  the 
fact  that  it  possesses  four  conical  cusps,  and, 
also,  that  it  has  four  tangent  planes,  each  of 
which  touches  it,  not  in  one  point,  but  in  so 
infinite  number  of  points  forming  a  circle. 
The  reader  may  get  a  rongh  idea  of  sad 
properties  by  thinking  of  the  portion  of  an 
apple  which  is  nearest  to  the  stalk. 

But,  besides  these  very  remarkable  resalts 
which  Hamilton  showed  must  be  obtained  by 
proper  experimental  methods,  he  predicted 
others  of,  perhaps,  still  more  decisive  char- 
acter, with  reference  to  the  polarization  of 
the  light  of  the  cone  and  cylinder  ahoFe  de- 
scribed. All  these  resalts  of  theory  were 
experimentally  verified,  at  Hamilton's  re- 
quest, in  1833,  by  Br.  Lloyd,  the  substance 
employed  being  a  plate  of  arragonite. 

The  step  from  Optics  to  Dynamics,  in  the 
application  of  the  method  of  Varying  A^ 
tion,  was  made  in  1827,  and  oommonicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1834  and  1835  there 
are  two  papers  on  the  subject.     These  dis- 
play, like  the  "Systems  of  Rays,"  a  mas- 
tery over  symbols,  and  a  flow  of  mathemati- 
cal language  (if  the  expression  can  bensed) 
almost  unequalled.     But  they  contain,  what 
is  far  more  valuable  still,  the  greatest  addi- 
tion which  Dynamic^  Science  has  reoeired 
since  the  grand  strides  made  by  Newton  and 
Lagrange.      Jacobi  and  other  mathemati- 
cians have  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
as  a  question  of  pure  mathematics  only, 
Hamilton's  processes,  and  have  thus  made 
extensive  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  De- 
ferential Equations.     But  there  can  be  ht^ 
tie  doubt  that  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only 
a  mere  glimpse  of  the  vast  physical  result 
of   which  they  contain  the   germ.     And 
though  this,  of  course,  is  by  far  the  more 
valuable  aspect  in  which  any  such  oontribn- 
tion  to  science  can  be  looked  at,  the  other 
must  not  be  despised.    It  is  charaotenswc 
of  most  of  Hamilton's,  as  of  nearly  all  great 
discoveries,  that  even  their  indirect  conse- 
quences are  of  high  value.  , 

After  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  tne 
Optical  Paper,  we  may  dbmiss  the  Pynami- 
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cal  ones  very  briefly ;  for  the  reader  who  has 
followed  the  illustratioa  we  gave  of  an  ele- 
mentary case  of  the  former,  will  easily  un- 
derstand its  bearing  on  the  latter ;  and,  if 
the  Optical  example  be  not  understood,  we 
cannot  find  a  Dynamical  one  which  can  be 
presented  with  any  more  chance  of  being  in- 
telligible to  him.  We  will  merely  quote 
some  of  Hamilton's  own  remarks,  inserting 
(in  square  brackets),  a  few  hints  to  help  the 
reader : — 

"  In  the  solar  system,  when  we  oons'fder  only 
the  mutual  attractioiifl  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
ten  known  planets,  the  determination  of  the 
motions  of  tne  latter  about  the  former  is  re- 
duced, by  the  usual  methods,  to  the  integration 
of  a  system  of  thirty  ordinary  differentia  equa- 
tions of  the  second  order,  between  the  co-ordi- 
nates and  the  time ;  or,  by  a  transformation  of 
Laorakgb,  to  th^  integration  of  a  system  of 
sixty  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first 
order,  between  the  time  and  the  elliptic  ele- 
ments ;  by  which  integrations,  the  thirty  vary- 
ing co-ordinates,  or  the  sixty  varying  elements, 
are  to  be  found  as  functions  of  the  time.  In 
the  method  of  the  present  essay,  this  problem 
is  reduced  to  the  search  and  differentiation  of  a 
single  function,  which  satisfies  two  partial  dif- 
ferential equations  of  the  first  order  and  of  the 
second  degree :  and  every  other  dynamical  pro- 
blem, respecting  the  motions  of  any  system, 
however  numerous,  of  attracting  or  repelling 
points,  (even  if  we  suppose  those  points  re- 
stricted by  any  conditions  of  connexion  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  living  force,)  is  reduced, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  study  of  one  central 
function,  of  which  the  form  marks  out  and 
characterises  the  properties  of  the  moving  sys- 
tem, and  is  to  be  determined  by  a  pair  of  par- 
tial differential  equations  of  the  first  order, 
combined  with  some  simple  considerations. 
The  difficulty  is  therefore  at  least  transferred 
from  the  integration  of  many  equations  of  one 
class  to  the  Integration  of  two  of  another ;  and 
even  if  it  should  be  thought  that  no  practical 
facility  is  gained,  yet  an  intellectual  pleasure 
may  result  from  the  reduction  of  the  most  com- 
plex and,  probably,  of  all  researches  respecting 
the  forces  and  motions  of  body,  to  the  study  of 
one  characteristic  function,  the  unfolding  of  one 
central  relation. 

*^  Although  Lagbakge  and  others,  in  treating 
of  the  motion  of  a  system,  have  shown  that  the 
variation  of  this  definite  integral  [the  Action 
of  the  system]  vanishes  when  the  extreme  co- 
ordinates and  the  constant  H  [the  initial  energy] 
are  given,  they  appear  to  have  deduced  from 
this  result  only  the  well-known  law  of  least 
action;  namely,  that  if  the  points  or  bodies  of 
a  system  be  imagined  to  move  from  a  given  set 
of  initial  to  a  given  set  of  final  positions,  not 
as  they  do  nor  even  as  they  could  move  consis- 
tently with  the  general  dynamical  laws  or  dif- 
ferential equations  of  motion,  but  so  as  not  to 
violate  any  supposed  geometrical  connexions, 
nor  that  one  dynamical  relation  between  velo- 
cities and  configurations  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  li^ng  force ;  and  if^  besides,  this  geome- 


trically imaginable,  but  dynamically  impossible 
motion,  be  made  to  differ  infinitely  little  from 
the  actual  manner  of  motion  of  the  system,  be- 
tween the  given  extreme  positions;  then  the 
varied  value  of  the  definite  integral  called  ao- 
|ion,  or  the  accumulated  living  force  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  motion  thus  imagined,  will  differ 
infinitely  less  from  the  actual  value  of  that  in- 
tegral. But  when  this  well-known  law  of 
least,  or  as  it  might  be  called,  of  stationary 
action,  is  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
actual  motion  of  a  system,  it  serves  only  to 
form,  by  the  rules  of  the  calculus  of  variations, 
the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  the  se- 
cond order,  which  can  always  be  otherwise 
found.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  with  reason 
that  Laoranob,  Laplace,  and  Poisson  have 
spoken  lightly  of  the  utility  of  this  principle 
in  the  present  state  of  dynamics.  A  different 
estimate,  perhaps,  will  be  formed  of  that  other 
principle  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
present  paper,  under  the  name  of  the  law  of 
varying  action,  in  which  we  pass  from  an  ac- 
tual motion  to  another  motion  dynamically  pos- 
sible, by  varying  the  extreme  positions  of  the 
system,  and  (in  general)  the  quantity  H,  and 
which  serves  to  express,  by  means  of  a  single 
function,  not  the  mere  differential  equations  of 
motion,  but  their  intermediate  and  their  final 
integrals." 

These  extracts  give  a  very  good  idea,  not 
only  of  the  method  itself,  but  of  Hamilton's 
own  opinion  of  it,  though  certain  phrases 
employed  may  reasonably  be  objected  to. 

To  give  the  popular  reader  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Quaternions,  and  the  steps  by 
which  Hamilton  was,  during  some  fifteen 
years,  gradually  conducted  to  their  inven- 
tion, -it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  a  singular  question  in  algebra  and  analy- 
tical geometry,  the  representation  or  inter- 
pretation of  negative  and  imaginary  (or 
impossibU)  quantities. 

Descartes'  analytical  geometry  and  allied 
methods  easily  gave  the  representation  of  a 
negative  quantity.  For  it  was  seen  at  once 
to  be  a  useful  convention,  and  consistent 
with  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  subject, 
to  interpret  a  negative  quantity  as  a  quan- 
tity measured  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  positives  of  the  same  kind  are 
measured.  Thus  a  negative  amount  of  eleva- 
tion is  equivalent  to  depth,  negative  gain  is 
loss,  a  negative  push  is  a  pull,  and  so  on. 
And  no  error,  but  rather  great  gain  in  com- 
pleteness and  generality,  results  from  the 
employment  of  this  convention  in  algebra, 
trigonometry,  geometry,  and  dynamics. 

But  it  is  not  precisely  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  can  readily  see  our  way  to  the 
interpretation  of  impossible  quantities.  Such 
quantities  arise  thus :  If  a  positive  quantity 
be  squared,  the  result  is  positive ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  negative  quantity.    Hence, 
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when  we  come  to  perform  the  inverse  opera- 
tion, i.  e.y  extract  the  square  root,  we  do  not 
at  ODco  see  what  is  to  be  done  when  the 
quantity  to  be  operated  on  is  negative. 
When  it  is  positive,  its  square  root  may  be 
either  a  negative  or  a  positive  number,  as 
we  have  just  seen.  If  positive,  it  is  to  be 
measured  o£f  in  some  definite  direction,  if 
negative,  in  the  opposite.  But  how  shall 
we  proceed  to  lay  off  the  square  root  of  a 
negative  quantity  ?  Wallis,  in  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  suggested  that  this 
might  be  done  by  going  out  of  the  line 
on  which  the  result,  when  real,  would  have 
been  laid  down;  and  his  method  is  equiva- 
lent tp  this: — Positive  unity  being  repre- 
sented by  an  eastward  line,  negative  unity 
will  of  course  be  represented  by  an  equal 
westward  line,  and  these  are  the  two  square 
roots  of  positive  unity.  According  to  Wallis' 
suggestion  a  northward  and  a  southward 
line  may  now  be  taken  to  represent  the  two 
square  roots  of  negative  unity,  or  the  so- 
called  impossibles  or  imaginaries  of  algebra. 
But  the  defect  of  this  is  that  we  might  have 
assumed  with  equal  reason  any  other  line 
(perpendicular  to  the  eastward  one)  as  that 
on  which  the  imaginary  quantities  are  to  be 
represented.  In  Sict  Wallis'  process  is  es- 
sentially limited  to  plane  problems,  and  has 
no  application  to  tridimensional  space.  But, 
imperfect  as  this  step  is,  it  led  at  once  to 
another  of  great  importance,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  length,  and  direction,  of  a  line 
indepeodently  of  one  another.  And  we  now 
see  that  as  the  factor  negative  unity  simply 
reverses  a  line,  while  the  square  root  of 
negative  unity  (employed  as  a  factor)  turns 
it  through  a  right  angle,  the  one  operation 
may  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  certain  sense  a 
duplication  of  the  other.  In  other  words, 
twice  turning  through  a  right  angle,  about 
the  same  axis,  is  equivalent  to  a  reversal; 
or,  negative  unity,  being  taken  to  imply  re- 
versal of  direction,  may  be  coasidered  as 
rotation  through  two  right  angles,  and  t^ 
square  root  (the  ordinary  imaginary  or  im- 
possible quantity)  may  thus  he  represented 
as  the  agent  which  effects  a  certain  quad- 
rantal  rotation.  But,  as  before  remarked, 
the  axis  of  this  rotation  is  indeterminate ;  it 
may  have  any  direction  whatever  perpen- 
dicular to  the  positive  unit  line.  If  we  fix 
on  a  particular  direction,  everything  becomes 
definite,  and  we  can  on  the  same  plan  inter- 
pret the  (imaginary)  cube  roots  of.  negative 
unity  as  factors  or  operators  which  turn  a 
line  through  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  posi- 
tively or  negatively.  Similarly,  any  power 
of  negative  unity,  positive  or  negative,  whole 
or  fractional,  obtains  an  immediate  repre- 
sentation.   And  the  general  statement  of 


this  proposition  leads  at  onoe  (bat  not  by  the 
route  ipursued  by  its  diBCoverer)  to  what  is 
called  De  Moivre's  Theorem,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  propositions  in  plane  trigonometry. 
Warren,  Ar^nd,  Grassmann,  and  Tarions 
others,  especially  in  the  present  ceDtnij, 
yainly  attempted  to  extend  this  process  to 
spac^  of  three  dimensions.  The  discore^ 
was  reserved  for  Hamilton,  but  was  not  at- 
tained even  by  him  till  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  arduous  work.  And  it  is  a  curioos 
fact  that  it  was  by  speculations  totally  un- 
connected with  geometry  that  he  was  so  pre- 
pared as  to  see,  almost  at  the  instant  of 
seizing  it,  the  fall  value  of  his  invention. 
The  frightful  complexity  of  the  results  to 
which  Warren  was  led  in  endeavouring  to 
express  as  lines  the  products  and  quotients 
of  directed  lines  in  one  plane,  seems  to  hare 
induced  Hamilton  to  seek  for  a  representa- 
tion of  imaginary  quantities  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  geometry.  The  results  of  some 
at  least  of  his  investigations  are  given  in  a 
very  curious  essay,  Algebra  as  the  Science 
of  pure  Time,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  1833,  and  published,  along 
with  later  developments,  in  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  their  Transactions.  We  qnote 
considerable  portions  of  the  introductory  re 
marks  prefaced  to  this  Essay,  as  they  show, 
in  a  very  distinct  manner,  the  logical  char- 
acter and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  Hamil- 
ton's mind. 

"The  Study  of  Algebra  may  be  pursued  in 
three  vary  diflEerent  schools,  the  Practical  the 
Philological,  or  the  Theoretical,  according  « 
Algebra  itself  is  accounted  an  Instrument,  or  a 
Language,  or  a  Contemplation ;  according  ^ 
ease  of  operation,  or  symmetry  of  expression, 
or  clearness  of  thought,  (the  agerey  the /art,  or 
the  sapere,)  is  eminently  prized  and  sought  for. 
The  Practical  person  seeks  a  Bule  which  he 
may  apply,  the  Philological  person  seeks  a  For- 
mula which  be  may  write,  the  Theoretical 
person  seeks  a  Theorem  on  which  he  may  medi- 
tate. The  felt  imperfections  of  Algebra  are  of 
three  answering  kinds.  The  Practical  Alge- 
braist complains  of  imperfection  when  he  hnds 
his  instrument  limited  in  power;  when  a  mie, 
which  he  could  happily  apply  to  many  cases, 
can  be  hardly  or  not  at  all  applied  by  him  w 
some  new  case ;  when  it  fails  to  enable  hmi  to 
do  or  to  discover  something  else,  in  some  otner 
Art,  or  in  some  other  Science,  to  which  Algewa 
with  him  was  but  suborcUnate,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  and  not  for  its  own  sake,  be  studioQ 
Algebra.  The  Philological  Algebraist  com- 
plains of  imperfection,  when  his  J^*°8°¥^^^ 
sents  him  with  an  Anomaly ;  when  he  finds  an 
Exception  disturb  the  simplicity  of  his  pota- 
tion, or  the  symmetrical  structure  of  hisSyotitf^ 
when  a  Formula  must  be  written  with  p^ 
caution,  and  a  Symbolism  is  not  universal,  i 
Theoretical  Algebraist  complains  of  i«*P?"?;' 
tiou,  when  the  clearness  of  hia  Contftni"^"^" 
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is  obscured;  when  tbe^ReasoDings  of  his  Science 
seem  anywhere  to  oppose  each  other,  or  become 
in  any  part  too  complex  or  too  little  valid  for 
his  belief  to  rest  firmly  upon  them;  or  when, 
though  trial  may  have  taught  him  that  a  rule  is 
useful,  or  that  a  formula  gives  true  results,  he 
cannot  prove  that  rule,  nor  understand  that 
formula :  when  he  cannot  rise  to  intuition  from 
induction,  or  cannot  look  beyond  the  signs  to 
the  things  signified. 

''  It  is  not  here  asserted  that  every  or  any 
Algebraist  belongs  exclusively  to  any  one  of  these 
three  schools,  so  as  to  be  only  Practicid,  or 
only  Philological,  or  only  Theoretical.  Lan- 
guage and  Thought  react,  and  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice help  each  odier.  No  man  can  be  so  merely 
practical  as  to  use  frequently  the  rules  of  Al- 
gebra, and  never  to  a^ire  the  beauty  of  the 
language  which  expresses  those  rules,  nor  care 
to  know  the  reasoning  which  deduces  them. 
No  man  can  be  so  merdy  philological  an  Alge- 
braist but  that  things  or  thoughts  will  at  some 
times  intrude  upon  signs;  and  occupied  as  he 
may  habitually  be  with  the  logical  building  up 
of  his  expressions,  he  will  feel  sometimes  a  de- 
sire to  know  what  they  mean,  or  to  apply  them. 
And  no  man  can  be  so  merely  Theoretical,  or 
so  exclusively  devoted  to  thoughts,  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  theorems  in  Algebra,  as  not 
to  feel  an  interest  in  its  notation  and  language, 
its  symmetrical  system  of  signs,  and  the  logical 
forms  of  their  combinations;  or  not  prize  those 
practical  aids,  and  especially  those  methods  of 
research,  which  the  discoveries  and  contem- 
plations of  Algebra  have  given  to  other  sciences. 
But,  distinguishing  without  dividing,  it  is  per- 
haps correct  to  say  that  every  Algebraical 
Student  and  every  Algebraical  Composition 
may  be  referred  upon  the  whole  to  one  or  other 
of  these  three  schools,  according  as  one  or  other 
of  these  three  views  habitually  actuates  the 
man,  and  eminently  marks  the  work. 

^^  These  remarks  have  been  premised,  that 
the  reader  may  more  easily  and  distinctly  per- 
ceive what  the  design  of  the  following  conunu- 
nication  is,  and  what  the  Author  hopes  or  at 
least  desires  to  accomplish.  That  design  is 
Theoretical^  in  the  sense  already  explained,  as 
distingni^ed  from  what  is  Practical  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  what  is  Philological  on  the 
other.  The  thing  aimed  at,  is  to  improve  the 
Science,  not  the  Art,  nor  the  Language  of  Al- 
gebra. The  imperfections  sought  to  be  re- 
moved, are  confusions  of  thought,  and  ob- 
Bcnrities  or  errors  of  reasoning ;  not  difficulties 
of  application  of  an  instrument,  nor  failures  of 
symmetry  in  expression.  And  that  confusions 
of  thought  and  errors  of  reasoning,  still  darken 
the  beginnings  of  Algebra,  is  the  earnest  and 
just  compMnt  of  sober  and  thoughtful  men, 
who  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  honour  have  studied 
Algebraic  Science,  admiring,  extending,  and 
applying  what  has  been  already  brought  to 
light,  and  feeling  all  the  beauty  and  consistence 
of  many  a  remote  deduction,  from  principles 
which  yet  remain  obscure,  and  doubtfhl. 

"  For  it  has  not  fared  with  the  principles  of 
Algebra  as  with  the  principles  of  Geometry. 
No  candid  and  intelligent  person  can  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  chief  properties  of  Parallel  Lines, 


as  set  forth  by  Euclid  in  his  Elements,  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  though  he  may  well  de- 
sire to  see  them  treated  in  a  clearer  and  better 
method.  The  doctrine  involves  no  obscurity 
nor  confusion  of  thought,  and  leaves  in  the 
mind  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  although 
ingenuity  may  usefully  be  exercised  in  im- 
proving the  plan  of  the  argument.  But  it  re- 
quires no  peculiar  scepticism  to  doubt,  or  even 
to  disbelieve,  the  doctrine  of  Negatives  and 
Lnaginaries,  when  set  forth  (as  it  has  commonly 
been)  with  principles  like  these :  that  &  greater 
magnitude  may  be  stib  traded  from  a  less,  and 
that  the  remainder  is  less  than  nothing ;  that 
two  negative  numbers,  or  numbers  denoting 
magnitudes,  each  less  than  nothing,  may  be 
multiplied  the  one  by  the  other,  and  that  the 
product  will  be  B^posiUve  number,  or  a  number 
denoting  a  magnitude  greater  than  nothing; 
and  that  although  the  square  of  a  number,  or 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  that  num- 
ber by  itself,  is  therefore  ahcays  positive, 
whetl^er  the  number  be  positive  or  negative, 
yet  that  numbers,  called  imaginary,  can  be 
found  or  conceived  or  determined,  and  operated 
on  by  all  the  rules  of  positive  and  negative 
numbers,  as  if  they  were  subject  to  those  rules, 
although  they  have  negative  squares,  and  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  themselves  neither 
positive  nor  negative,  nor  yet  null  numbers,  so 
that  the  magnitudes  which  they  are  supposed 
to  denote  can  neither  be  greater  than  nothing, 
nor  less  than  nothing,  nor  even  equal  to  noth- 
ing. It  must  be  hard  to  found  a  Soibkcs  on 
such  grounds  as  these,  though  the  forms  of 
logic  may  build  up  from  them  a  symmetrical  sys- 
tem of  expressions,  and  a  practical  art  may  be 
learned  of  rightly  applying  useful  rules  which 
seem  to  depend  upon  them. 

"So  useful  are  those  rules,  so  symmetrical 
those  expressions,  and  yet  so  unsatisfactory 
those  principles  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  derived,  that  a  growing  tendency  may  be 
perceived  to  the  rejection  of  that  view  which 
regarded  Algebra  as  a  Scienos,  in  some  sense 
analogous  to  Geometry,  and  to  the  adoption  of 
one  or  other  of  those  two  different  views,  which 
regard  Algebra  as  an  Art,  or  as  a  Language :  as 
a  System  of  Rules,  or  else  as  a  System  of  Ex- 
pressions, but  not  as  a  System  of  TrutJis,  or 
Results  having  any  other  validity  than  what  they 
may  derive  from  their  practical  usefulness,  or 
their  logical  or  philological  coherence.  Opinions 
thus  are  tending  to  substitute  for  the  Theoretical 
question, — '  Is  a  Theorem  of  Algebra  true  f ' 
the  Practical  question, — '  Can  it  be  applied  as 
an  Instrument,  to  do  or  to  discover  something 
else,  in  some  research  which  is  not  AlgebraicaJ  V 
or  else  the  Philological  question, — *  Does  its  ex- 
pression harmonize,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Language,  with  other  Algebraical  expressions  ? ' 

"Yet  a  natural  regret  might  be  felt,  if  such 
were  the  destiny  of  Algebra ;  if  a  study,  which 
is  continually  engaging  mathematicians  more 
and  more,  and  has  aJmost  superseded  the  Study 
of  Geometrical  Science,  were  found  at  last  to 
be  not,  in  any  strict  and  proper  sense,  the  Study 
of  a  Science  at  all :  and  if,  m  thus  exchanging 
the  ancient  for  the  modem  Mathesis,  there 
were  a  gain  only  of  Skill  or  Elegance,  at  the 
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expense  of  Oontemplation  and  Intuition.  Indal- 
gence,  therefore,  may  be  hoped  for,  by  any  one 
who  would  inquire,  whether  existing  Algebra, 
in  the  state  to  which  it  has  been  already  un- 
folded by  the  masters  of  its  rules  and  of  its 
language,  offers  indeed  no  rudiment  which  may 
encourage  a  hope  of  developing  a  Soisnoe  of 
Algebra.:  a  Science  properly  so  called ;  strict, 
pure,  and  independent;  deduced  by  valid  reason- 
ings from  its  own  intuitive  principles ;  and  thus 
not  less  an  object  of  priori  contemplation  than 
Geometry,  nor  less  distinct,  in  its  own  essence, 
from  the  Eules  which  it  may  teach  or  use,  and 
from  the  Signs  by  which  it  may  express  its 
meaning. 

"  The  Author  of  this  paper  has  been  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  Intuition  of  Time  is  subh  a 
rudiment.  This  belief  involves  the  three  follow- 
ing as  components :  First,  that  the  notion  of 
Time  is  connected  with  existing  Algebra; 
Second,  that  this  notion  or  intuition  of  Time 
may  be  unfolded  into  an  independent  Pure 
Science ;  and  Tiiird,  that  the  science  of  Pure 
Time,  thus  unfolded,  is  co-extensive  and  identi- 
cal with  Algebra,  so  i'ar  as  Algebra  itself  is  a 
Science.  The  first  component  judgment  is  the 
result  of  an  induction;  the  second  of  a  deduc- 
tion ;  the  third  is  a  joint  result  of  the  deductive 
and  inductive  processes."  , 

It  would  not  be  easy,  in  our  limited  space, 
and  without  using  algebraic  symbols  freely, 
to  give  the  reader  more  than  a  very  vague 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  Essay.  What  we 
are  most  concerned  with  at  present  is  the 
bearing  of  its  processes  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  imaginary  quantities,  and  even  on 
that  we  can  only  say  a  few  words.  The  step 
in  time  from  one  definite  moment  to  another 
depends,  as  is  easily  seen,  solely  on  the 
relative  position  in  time  of  the  two  moments, 
not  oh  the  absolute  date  of  either.  And,  in 
comparing  one  such  step  with  another,  there 
can  be  difference  only  in  duration  and  direc- 
tioriy — i.e.,  one  step  may  be  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  the  two  may  be  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions,  progressive 
or  retrograde.  Here  numerical  factors,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  come  in.  But  to  intro- 
duce something  analogous  to  the  imaginary 
of  algebra,  Hamilton  had  to  compare  with 
each  other,  not  two,  but  two  pairs  or  Couples 
of,  steps.  Thus,  a  and  b  representing  steps 
in  time,  (a,  b)  is  called  a  Couple ;  and  its 
value  depends  on  the  order  as  well  as  the 
magnitude  of  its  constituent  steps.  It  is 
shown  that  (-a,-i)  is  the  same  couple  taken 
negatively.  And  the  imaginary  of  common 
algebra  is  now  represented  by  that  operation 
on  a  step-couple  which  changes  the  sign  (or 
order  of  progression)  of  the  second  step  of 
the  couple,  and  makes  the  steps  change 
places.  That  is,  it  is  the  factor  or  operator 
which  changes  (a,  b)  into  {-h,a)  :  for  a  second 
application  will  obviously  produce  the  result 
(-«,-ft) .     There  is,  no  doubt,  here  a  perfectly 


real  interpretation  for  the  so-called  imagin- 
ary quantity,  but  it  cannot  be  called  simple, 
nor  is  it  at  all  adapted  for  elementary  iDstme* 
tion.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Hamil- 
ton, with  his  characteristic  sagacity,  his 
chosen  a  form  of  interpretation  which  admi^ 
of  no  indeterminateness.  Unlike  Wallis  and 
others,  who  strove  to  express  ordinary  alge* 
braic  imaginariea  by  directions  m  space, 
Hamilton  gave  his  illustration  by  time  or 
progression,  which  admits,  so  to  speak,  of 
but  one  dimension.  We  may  attempt  to 
give  a  rough  explanation  of  his  process,  for 
the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  algebraic 
signs,  in  some  such  way  as  this:— If  an 
officer  and  a  private  be  set  upon  by  thieves. 
and  both  be  plundered  of  all  they  haye,  this 
operation  may  be  represented  by  negatlTc 
unity.  And  the  imaginary  quantity  of 
algebra,  or  the  square  root  of  negatiye  unity, 
will  then  be  represented  by  a  process  which 
would  rob  the  private  only,  but  at  the  same 
time  exchange  the  ranks  of  the  two  soldieii 
It  is  obvious  that  on  a  repetition  of  this 
process  both  would  be  robbed,  while  they 
would  each  be  left  with  the  same  rank  as  at 
first.  But  what  is  most  essential  for  remark 
here  is  that  the  operation  correspondbg  to 
the  so-called  imaginary  of  algebra  is  through- 
out regarded  as  perfecQ/y  real. 

In  1830  Hamilton  seems  to  have  extended 
the  above  theory  from  Couples  to  Tri'^'^Uy 
and  even  to  a  general  theory  of  Seh^  each 
containing  an  assigned  number  of  time-steps. 
Many  of  his  results  are  extremely  rcmart 
able,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  only  pub- 
lished account  of  them,  a  brief  notice  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Lectures  on  Quaternions. 
After  having  alluded  to  them,  he  proceeds: 
"There  was,  however,  a  motive  which  in- 
duced  me  then  to  attach  a  special  importaix^ 
to  the  consideration  of  triplets,  •  •  '  ^^ 
was  the  desire  to  connect,  in  some  new  m 
useful  ^or  at  least  interesting)  way,  cdctij^ 
turn  with  geometry,  through  some  undis- 
covered extension,  to  spa>ce  of  three  diff^' 
sionsy  of  a  method  of  construction  or  repw- 
sentation  which  had  been  employed^^ 
success  by  Mr.  Warren  (and  indeed  also  bj 
other  authors,  of  whose  writings  I  had  m 
then  heard),  for  operations  on  right  Unsi^ 
one  plane  :  which  method  had  given  aspecitf 
of  geometrical  interpretation  to  the^suai 
and  well-known  imaginary  symbol  of  w 
bra."  After  many  attempts,  most  of  wlu» 
launched  him,  like  his  predecessors  and  coD| 
temporaries,  into  a  maze  of  expressions  ^ 
fearful  complexity,  he  suddenly  lit  uponj 
system  of  extreme  simplicity  and  elegan  . 
The  following  remarkably  interesting  e^^^ 
from  a  letter  gives  his  own  account  of 
discovery :- 
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"  9  Oct.  16,  '68. 

"P.  iS:— To-morrow  wUl  be  the  fifteenth 
birthday  of  the  Qaatemions.  They  started  into 
life,  or  light,  fall  grown,  on  d  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber 1843,  as  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Hamil- 
ton to  Dublin,  and  came  np  to  Brougham 
Bridge,  which  my  boys  have  since  called  the 
Quaternion  Bridge.  That  is  to  say,  I  then  and 
there  felt  the  galvanic  oircait  of  thought  close  ; 
and  the  sparks  which  fell  from  it  were  the 
fundamental  equati&ns  between  i^j,  h;  exactly 
such  as  I  have  used  them  ever  since.  I  pulled 
out,  on  the  spot,  a  pocket-book  which  still 
exists,  and  made  an  entry,  on  which,  at  the^ery 
moment^  I  felt  that  it  might  be  worth  my  while 
to  expend  the  labour  of  at  least  ten  (or  it  might 
be  fifteen)  years  to  oome.  But  then,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  was  because  I  felt  a  problem  to 
have  been  at  that  moment  solved, — an  intelleo- 
tual  toant  relieved, — which  had  haunted  me  for 
at  least  Ji/teen  years  h^ore, 

"  Less  than  an  hour  clasped,  before  I  had 
asked  and  obtained  leave,  of  the  Oouncil  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  Society  I  was, 
at  that  time,  the  President, — ^to  read  at  the 
next  general  Meeting,  a  Paper  on  Qaatemions ; 
which  I  accordingly  did,  on  November  13, 
1843. 

^^  Some  of  those  early  communications  of 
mine  to  the  Academy  may  still  have  some 
interest  for  a  person  like  you,  who  has  since  so 
well  studied  my  Volume,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished for  ten  years  afterwards. 

^^  In  the  meantime,  will  you  not  do  honour 
to  the  birthday,  to-morrow,  in  an  extra  cup  of 
— ink  ?  for  it  may  be  obsolete  now  to  propose 
XXX,— or  even  XYZ." 


We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as 
popular  a  manner  as  possible,  the  nature  of 
the  new  Calculus.  In  order  to  do  so,  let  us 
recur  to  the  suggestion  of  WaUis,  before 
described,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  its  defects.  We  easily  see 
that  one  great  defect  is  want  of  symmetry. 
As  before  stated,  if  we  take  an  eastward 
line,  of  proper  length,  to  represent  positive 
unity,  an  equal  westward  line  represents 
negative  unity;  but  all  lines  perpendicular 
or  inclined  to  these  are  represented  by  so- 
called  imaginary  quantities.  Hamilton's 
great  step  was  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
symmetry  by  making  all  lines  (dike  express- 
ible by  so-called  imaginary  quantities.  Thus, 
instead  of  1  for  the  eastward  line,  and  the 
square  root  of  negative  unity  for  a  north- 
ward line,  he  represents  every  line  in  space 
whose  length  is  unity  by  a  distinct  square 
root  of  negative  unity.  All  are  thus  equally 
imagmary,  or  rather  equaUy  real.  The  i,j, 
Ic  mentioned  in  the  extract  just  given,  are 
three  such  quantities;  which  (merely  for 
illustration,  oeoause  any  other  set  of  three 
mutually  rectangular  directions  will  do  as 
well)  we  may  take  as  representing  unit  lines 
drawn  respectively  eastwards,  northwards^ 
and  upwards.    The  square  of  each  being 


negative  unity,  we  may  interpret  the  eflfeot 
of  such  a  line  (when  used  as  a  factor  or 
operator)  as  a  left  (or  right)  handed  rotation 
through  one  right  angle  about  its  direction. 
The  effect  of  a  repetition  of  the  operation  is 
a  rotation  through  two  right  angles,  or  a 
simple  inversion.  Thus,  if  we  operate  with 
i  on  J  we  turn  the  northward  line  left-hand- 
edly  through  a  right  angle  about  an  eastward 
axis,  i,e,,  we  raise  it  to  a  direction  vertically 
upward.  Thus  we  see  that  ij=k.  But,  if 
we  perform  the  operation  again,  we  see  that 
ik  or  iy  is  now  the  southward  line  or  -y. 
Thus  i*=-l.  And  similarly  with  the  squares 
of y  and  k.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  operating  line  is  supposed  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  operand.  Also  that 
we  have  taken  for  granted  (what  is  easily 
proved),  that  i,j\  k  may  stand  indifferently 
for  the  unit  line  themselves  or  for  the  opera- 
tion of  turning  through  a  right  angle.  Thus, 
the  equation  ij=k  may  either  mean  (as 
above)  that  i  acting  on  the  liney  turns  it 
into  the  line  k;  or  that  the  rectangular 
rotation  j,  succeeded  by  i,  is  equivalent  to 
the  single  rotation  k.  We  may  easily  verify 
the  last  assertion  by  taking  i  as  the  operana. 
y  changes  it  to  -k,  and  i  changes  this  to  j. 
But  k  turns  t  intoy  at  once. 

Even  these  simple  ideas  lead  us  at  once  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
quarternions.  When  turning  the  northward 
line  (y)  about  the  eastward  line  (i),  we  wrote 
the  operator  first, — thus  ij=:k,  Now,  the 
order  of  multiplication  is  7U>t  indifferent,  for 
ji  is  not  equal  to  k,  ji,  in  fact,  expresses 
that  i  (the  eastward  line)  has  been  made  to 
rotate  left-handedly  through  a  right  angle 
about  y  (the  northward  line).  This  ob- 
viously brings  it  to  the  downward  direction, 
or  we  have  ji=  -k.  Similar  expressions 
hold  for  the  other  products  two  and  two  of 
the  three  symbols.  Thus  we  have  the  laws 
of  their  multiplication  complete.  And  on 
this  basis  the  whole  theory  may  be  erected. 
Now  any  line  whatever  may  be  resolved  (as 
velocities  and  forces  are)  into  so  much  east- 
ward (or  westward),  so  much  northward  (or 
southward),  and  so  much  upward  (or  down- 
ward). Hence  every  line  may  be  expressed 
as  the  sum  of  three  parts,  numerical  mul- 
tiples of  t,y,  and  k  respectively.  Call  these 
numbers  x,  y,  and  z,  then  the  line  may  be 
expressed  by  ODt+yf-^-zk.  If  we  square  this 
we  find  -(a5*-f  y*-f  2r*) ;  for  the  other  terms 
occur  in  p\iirs  like  xiXyj  and  yjXxi,  and 
destroy  each  other ;  since  we  have,  as  above, 
ij^ji=0,  with  similar  results  for  the  other 
pairs  of  the  three  rectangular  unit-lines. 
Now  x*+y*-\-z'  is  the  square  of  the  length 
of  the  line  (by  a  double  application  of 
Euclid  I.  xlvii.)     Hence  the  square  of  every 
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line  of  anit  length  is  negative  unity.  And 
herein  consists  the  grand  symmetry  and  con- 
sequent simplicity  of  the  method;  for  we 
may  now  write  a  single  symbol  such  as  a 
(Greek  letters  are  usually  employed  by 
Hamilton  in  this  sense),  instead  of  the  much 
more  cumbrous  and  not  more  expressive  form 
xi+yj+zk. 

We  have  seen  that  the  product ^  and  con- 
sequently the  qiwtient^  of  two  lines  at  right 
'angles  to  each  other,  is  a  third  line  perpen- 
dicular to  both ;  and  that  the  product  or 
quotient  of  two  parallel  lines  is  a  number: 
what  is  the  product,  or  the  quotient,  of  two 
lines  not  at  right  angles,  and  not  parallel,  to 
each  other  ?  It  is  a  quaternion.  This  is 
very  easily  seen  thus.  Take  the  case  of  the 
quotient  of  one  line  by  another,  and  suppose 
them  drawn  from  the  same  point :  the  first 
line  may,  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular 
from  its  extremity  upon  the  second,  be 
resolved  into  two  parts,  one  parallel,  the 
other  perpendicular,  to  the  second  line.  The 
quotient  of  the  two  parallel  lines  is  a  mere 
number,  that  of  the  two  perpendicular  lines 
is  a  line,  and  can  therefore  be  expressed  as 
the  sum  of  multiples  of  «',/,  and  k.  Hence, 
w  representing  the  numeral  quotient  of  the 
parallel  portions,  the  quotient  of  any  two 
lines  may  be  written  as  w-^-sd-^-yj+xk; 
and,  in  this  form,  is  seen  to  depend  essentially 
upon  FOUR  perfectly  distinct  numbers ; 
whence  its  name.  In  actually  working  with 
quaternions,  however,  this  cumbrous  form  is 
not  necessary;  we  may  express  it  as  )3-^a,  /3 
and  a  being  the  two  lines  of  which  it  is  the 
quotient;  and  in  various  other  equivalent 
al^ebraio  forms;  or  we  may  at  once  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  single  letter  (Hamilton  uses 
the  early  letters,  a,  i,  c,  etc.)  The  amount 
of  condensation,  and  consequent  shortening, 
of  the  work  of  any  particular  problem  ^hich 
is  thus  attained,  though  of  immense  im- 
portance, is  not  by  any  means  the  only  or 
even  the  greatest  advantage  possessed  by 
quaternions  over  other  me^ods  of  treating 
analytical  geometry.  They  render  us  en- 
tirely iniiependent  of  special  lines,  axes  of 
co-ordinates,  etc.,  devised  for  the  application 
of  other  methods,  and  take  their  reference 
lines  in  every  case  from  the  particular 
problem  to  which  they  are  applied.  They 
have  thus  what  Hamilton  calls  an  '*  internal " 
character  of  their  own ;  and  give  us,  without 
trouble,  an  insight  into  each  special  question, 
which  other  methods  only  yield  to  a  com- 
bination of  great  acuteness  with  patient 
labour.  In  fact,  before  their  invention,  no 
process  was  known  for  treating  problems  in 
tridimensional  space  in  a  thoroughly  natural 
and  inartificial  manner. 

But  let  him  speak  for  himself.    The  fol- 


lowing passage  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to 
a  mathematical  friend,  who  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  studying  the  new  calculus :— 

« 
..."  Whatever  may  be  the  future  sac- 
cess  ...  of  Quaternions  as  an  Instrument 
of  Investigation^  they  furnish  already^  to  those 
who  have  learned  to  rectd  them,  {(fuiovavTa  trm- 
TOLaLVy)  a  powerfal  Obgak  of  Expbbssiok, 
especially  in  geometrical  science^  and  in  all  tbat 
wideoing  field  of  physical  inquiry^  to  whicli 
relations  of  space  (not  always  easy  to  exprm 
with  clearness  by  the  Oartesian  Method)  are 
subsidiary,  or  rather  are  indi^ensable.^^ 

To  follow  up  the  illustration  we  b^ 
with,  it  may  be  well  merely  to  mention  here 
that  a  quaternion  may  in  aU  cases  be  repre- 
sented as  a  power  of  a  line.  When  a  Ime 
is  raised  to  the  first,  third,  or  anyoddiih 
tegral  power,  it  represents  a  right-angled 
quaternion,  or  one  which  contains  no  pure 
numerical  part ;  when  to  the  second,  fonrtb, 
or  other  even  integral  power,  it  degenerate 
into  a  mere  number ;  for  all  other  powers  it 
contains  four  distinct  terms.  Compare  this 
with  the  illustration  already  given,  lead- 
ing to  De  Moivre's  theorem ;  and  we  see 
what  a  grand  step  Hamilton  supplied 
by  assigning  in  every  oase  a  definite  direc- 
tion to  the  axis  about  which  the  rotation 
takes  place. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  we 
can  exhibit  the  essential  dependence  of  the 
product  or  quotient  of  two  directed  lines 
(or  Vectors  as  Hamilton  calls  them),  on  four 
numbers  (or  Scalars)j  and  the  conseqaent 
fitness  of  the  name  Quaternion.  It  may 
interest  the  reader  to  see  another  of  them. 
Let  us  now  regard  the  quaternion  as  the 
factor  or  operator  required  to  change  one 
side  of  a  triangle  into  another;  and  letiu 
suppose  the  process  to  be  performed  by  turn- 
ing one  of  the  sides  round  till  it  coincides 
in  direction  with  the  other,  and  then  stretch- 
ing or  shortening  it  till  they  coincide  w 
length  also.  For  the  first  operation  we  mnflt 
know  the  axis  about  which  the  rotations  to 
take  place,  and  the  angle  or  amount  of  row- 
tion.  Now  the  direction  of  the  axis  depends 
on  two  numbers  (in  Astronomy  they  may  t» 
Altitude  and  Azimuth,  Right  Ascension  ana 
Declination,  or  Latitude  and  Longitudej. 
the  amount  of  rotation  is  a  third  numbfri 
and  the  amount  of  stretching  or  shortening 
in  the  final  operation  is  the/<wr^      .  » 

Among  the  many  curious  results  oy 
invention  of  quaternions,  must  be  n^ti 
the  revival  of  fluxions^  or,  at  all  f^^^^ 
mode  of  treating  differentials  closely  ai^^ 
to  that  originally  introduced  by  N^  • 
The  really  useful,  but  over-praised  difiereu 
tial  coefficients,  have,  as  a  rule,  do  ©ean^ 
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in  quatemionB ;  so  that,  except  when  dealing 
with  scalar  variables  (which  are  simply 
degraded  quaternions) ,  we  must  employ  in 
differentiation  fluxions  or  differentials.  And 
the  reader  may  easily  understand  the  cause 
of  this.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  quaternion 
multiplication  is  not  commutative ;  so  that, 
in  differentiating  a  product,  for  instance, 
each  factor  must  be  differentiated  where  it 
stands ;  and  thus  the  differential  of  such  a 
product  is  not  generally  a  mere  algebraic 
multiple  of  the  differential  of  the  inde- 
pendent quaternion-variable.  It  is  thus  that 
the  whirligig  of  time  brings  its  revenges. 
The  shameless  theft  which  Leibnitz  com- 
mitted, and  which  he  sought  to  disguise  by 
altering  the  appearance  of  the  stolen  goods, 
must  soon  be  obvious,  even  to  his  warmest 
partisans.  They  can  no  longer  pretend  to 
regard  Leibnitz  as  even  a  second  inventor 
when  they  find  that  his  only  possible  claim, 
that  of  devising  an  improvement  in  notation, 
merely  unfits  Newton's  method  of  fluxions 
for  application  to  the  simple  and  symmetri- 
cal, yet  massive,  space-geometry  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

One  very  remarkable  speculation  of  Ham- 
ilton's is  that  in  which  he  deduces,  by  a 
species  of  metaphysical  or  d  priori  reason- 
ing, the  results  previously  mentioned,  viz., 
that  the  product  (or  quotient)  of  two  parallel 
vectors  must  be  a  number,  and  that  of  two 
mutually  perpendicular  vectors  a  third  per- 
pendicular to  both.  We  cannot  give  his 
reasoning  at  full  length,  but  will  try  to  make 
part  of  it  easily  intelligible. 

Suppose  that  there  is  no  direction  in  spaoe^ 
pre-eminent,  and  that  the  product  of  two 
vectors  is  something  which  has  quantity,  so 
as  to  vary  in  amount  if  the  factors  are 
changed,  and  to  have  its  sign  changed  if 
that  of  one  of  them  is  reversed;  if  the 
vectors  be  parallel,  their  product  cannot  be, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  vector  inclined  to 
them,  for  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the 
direction  in  which  it  must  lie.  It  cannot  be 
a  vector  parallel  to  them ;  for  bv  changiug 
the  sign  of  both  factors  the  product  is  un- 
changed, whereas,  as  the  whole  system  has 
been  reversed,  the  product  vector  ought  to 
have  been  reversed.  Hence  it  must  be  a 
number.  Again,  the  product  of  two  per- 
pendicular vectors  cannot  be  wholly  or  partly 
a  number,  because  on  inverting  one  of  them 
the  sign  of  that  number  ought  to  change ; 
but  inverting  one  of  them  is  simplv  equiva- 
lent to  a  rotation  through  two  right  angles 
about  the  other,  and  from  the  symmetry  of 
space  ought  to  leave  the  number  unchanged. 
Hence  the  product  of  two  perpendicular 
vectors  must  be  a  vector,  and  an  easy  ex- 
tension of  the  same  reasoning  shows  that  it 
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must  be  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  factors. 
It  is  easy  to  carry  this  further,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  character  of  the 
reasoning. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Hamilton  that  he 
fancied  he  saw  in  the  quaternion,  with  its 
scalar  and  vector  elements,  the  one  merely 
numerical,  the  other  having  reference  to 
position  in  space,  a  realization  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean Teiractys 

vayav  atmov  <f>v(r€as  pi^afjuir  trover av^ 

as  it  is  called  in  the  Carmen  Aureum, 

Of  course,  so  far  as  mere  derivation  goes, 
it  is  hard  to  see  any  difference  between  the 
Tetractys  and  the  Quaternion.  But  we  are 
aliQost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
Pythagoras  attached  to  his  mystic  idea,  ana 
it  certainly  must  have  been  excessively 
vague,  if  not  quite  so  senseless  as  the  Abra- 
cadabra  of  later  times.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Hamilton  was  convinced  that 
Quaternions,  in  virtue  of  some  process 
analogous  to  the  quasi-metaphysical  specu- 
lation we  have  just  sketched,  are  calculated 
to  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  physical 
science ;  and,  in  fact,  he  writes — 

"Little  as  I  have  pursued  such  [physical] 
Studies,  even  in  books,  you  may  judge  from  my 
Presidential  Addresses,  pronounced  on  the  occa- 
sions of  delivering  Medals  (long  ago),  from  the 
chair  of  the  R.LA.,  to  Apjohn  and  to  Kane, 
that  physical  (as  distingaiBhed  from  mathe- 
matical) investigations  have  not  been  wholly 
alien  to  my  somewhat  wide,  bnt  doubtless  very 
superficial,  course  of  reading.  Yon  might,  with- 
out offence  to  me,  consider  that  I  abused  the 
Uoense  of  hope^  which  may  be  indulged  to  an 
inventor,  if  I  were  to  confess  that  I  expect  the 
Quaternions  to  supply  hereafter,  not  merely 
mathematical  methods^  but  also  physical  sug- 
gestions. And,  in  particular,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  smile,  if  I  say  that  it  does  not  seem 
extravagant  to  me  to  suppose  that  a  full  pos- 
session of  those  d  priori  principles  of  mine, 
about  the  multipUeation  of  vectors — ^including 
the  Law  of  the  Four  Scales,  and  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Extra-spatial  Unit, — which  have 
as  yet  not  been  much  more  than  hinted  to  the 
public — ^aiiGHT  have  led  (I  do  not  at  all  mean 
that  in  my  hands  they  ever  wow  W  have  done  so,) 
to  an  ANTICIPATION  of  something  like  the  grand 
discovery  of  Oebstbd  ;  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
very  4  priori  (and  poetical)  sort  of  man  himself, 
as  I  know  from  having  conversed  with  him,  and 
received  from  him  some  printed  pamphlets, 
several  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  chances  given,  or  opened  up,  by  any  new 
icay  of  loohing  at  things ;  especially  when  that 
way  admits  of  being  intimately  combined  .  . 
with  calculation  of  a  most  rigorous  kind.^^ 

This  idea  is  still  further  developed  in  the 
following  sonnet,  which  gives  besides  a  good 
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idea  of  his  powers  of  poetical  oomposition. 
It  is  understood  to  refer  to  Sir  John  Her- 
sohel,  who  had,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  compared  the  Quaternion  Cal- 
culus to  a  Cornucopia,  from  which,  turn  it 
as  you  will,  something  new  and  valuable 
must  escape. 

Thb  Tetractys. 

Or  high  Mathesis,  with  her  charm  severe, 
Of  lioe  and  number,  was  our  theme ;  and  we 
Sought  to  behold  her  unborn  progeny, 
And  thrones  reserved  in  Truth's  celestial  sphere : 
While  views,  before  attained,  became  more 
clear ; 
And  how  the  One  of  Time,  of  Space  the  Three, 
Might,  in  the  Chain  of  Symbol,  girdled  be : 
And  when  my  eager  and  reverted  ear 
Caught  some  faint  echoes  of  an  ancient  strain, 
Some  shadowy  outlines  of  old  thoughts  sub- 
lime, 
Gently  he  smiled  to  see,  revived  again. 
In  later  age,  and  occidental  clime, 
A  dimly  traced  Pythagorean  lore, 
A  westward  floating,  mystic  dreai^  of  foub. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Quaterni- 
ons, and  it  may  possibly  far  surpass  all  that 
its  inventor  ever  dared  to  hope^  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  extraordinary  genius, 
and  the  untiring  energy  of  him  who,  unaided, 
composed  in  so  short  a  time  two  such  enor- 
mous treatises  as  the  Lectures  (1853),  and 
the  Elements  of  Quatemioih  (1866).  As  a 
repertory  of  mathematical  facts,  and  a  tri- 
umph of  anaWtical  and  geometrical  power, 
they  can  be  compared  only  with  such  im- 
perishable works  as  the  Prmcipia  and  the 
Micanique  Analytiqtie.  They  cannot  be 
said  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  elemen- 
tary teaching,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
every  one  who  has  a  real  likmg  for  mathe- 
matics, and  who  can  get  over  the  preliminary 
difficulties,  will  persevere  till  he  finishes  the 
work,  whichever  of  the  two  it  may  be,  he 
haa  commenced.  They  have^all  that  exqui- 
site charm  of  combined  beauty,  power,  and 
originality  which  made  Hamilton  compare 
Lagrange's  great  work  to  a  ''scientific 
poem."  And  they  conduct  the  mathemati- 
cian to  a  boundless  expanse  of  new  territory 
of  the  richest  promise,  the  cultivation  of 
which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  more  than 
commenced,  even  by  labour  so  unremitting, 
and  genius  so  grand,  as  Hamilton  brought 
to  bear  on  it. 

The  unit  vectors  of  the  quaternion  calcu- 
lus are  not  the  only  roots  of  unity  which 
Hamilton  introduced  into  practical  analysis. 
In  various  articles  in  the  FhUosophical 
Magazine  he  developed  the  properties  of 
groups  of  symbols  analogous  to  the  t,/,  k  of 


quaternions,  but  more  numerous,  and  gave 
vaious  applications  of  them.     These  groups 
have,  generally,  a  direct  connexion  with  the 
"  Sets"  with  which  he  was  occupied  just  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  quaternions  :  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  their 
nature  to  the  general  reader.    But  we  must 
say  a  few  words  about  another,  and  most 
extraordinary,  system  which  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  invented  about  1856,  and  which  has 
no  connexion  whatever    with  any  previous 
group.     Unfortunately,  Hamilton  has  pub- 
lished but  a  page  or  two  with  reference  to 
them,  yet  that  little  is  enough  to  show  the 
probability  of  their  becoming,  at  some  future 
time,  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
crystals  and  and  polyhedra  in  general.    The 
subject  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension; 
but    Hamilton    seems    to    have    careMj 
studied  only  one  particular  system,  which 
depends  mainly  upon  two  distinct  and  non- 
commutative  fifth  roots  of  positive  uniiy, 
which,  for  ease  of  reference,  we  will  caJl, 
with  their  inventor,  X  and  fu      Although 
nothing  more  practical  than  an  ingeniooB 
''puzzle"  has  yet  resulted  from  these  in- 
vestigations, their  singular  originality  and 
(if  we  may  use  the  word)  oddity,  and  the 
wonderful    series   of   new  transformations 
which  they  suggest  to  the  nuithematician, 
render  them  w3l  worthy  of  further  study 
and   development.     Some  idea  of  a  small 
class  of  their  properties  may  be  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  a  pentagonal  dodecahe- 
dron (a  solid  enclosed  by  twelve  faces,  each 
of  which  has  five  sides^.     The  number  of 
edges  of  this  solid  is  thirty ;  as  we  may  see 
by  remarking  that,  if  we  count  five  edges 
for  each  of  the  twelve  faces,  each  edge  will 
have  been  taken  twice.     Also,  since  three 
edges  meet  in  each  comer,  and  since  each 
edge  passes  through  two  comers,  we  shall 
get  three  times  too  many  comers  by  coustp 
ing  two  for  each  edge.     That  is,  there  are 
twenty  comers.     Now,  in  that  one  of  Hamil- 
ton's systems  which  he  most  fully  worked 
out,  the  operators  X  and  /t,  applied  to  any 
edge  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  change 
it  into  one  of  the  adjoining  edges.     Thus, 
going  alons  an  edge,  to  a  comer,  we  meet 
two  new  edges,  that  to  the  right  is  derived 
from  the  first  by  the  operator  X,  that  to  the 
left  by  fu    Every  possible  way  of  moving 
along  successive  edges  of  such  a  solid  may 
therefore  be  symbolized  by  performing  on  the 
first  edge  the  successive  operations  X  and  fi 
in  any  chosen  order.     And,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  convince  himself  by  trial,  such  a 
group  of  twenty  operations  as  this,  consist- 
ing of  the  series  /i,  X,  /i,  X,  fi,  /a,  /a,  X,  X,  X, 
taken  twice,  brings  us  back  to  the  edge  ve 
started   from,  after  passing  through  each 
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corner  once,  and  only  once.  Snob  results  as 
these,  however,  are  far  more  easily  obtained 
by  analysia  Upon  this  mathematical  basis 
Hamilton  founded  what  he  called  the  Ico- 
sian  Oamey  an  elegant,  and  in  some  cases 
difficult  puzzle.  As  the  dodecahedron  would 
be  a  clumsy  article  to  handle,  besides  hav- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  permitting  the 
payers  to  see  only  h^f  of  its  edges  at  once, 
Hamilton  substituted  for  it  the  annexed 
plane  diagram,  which  is  somewhat  distorted 


by  projection  (the  eye  being  supposed  to  be 
placed  very  near  to  the  middle  of  one  face), 
in  order  to,  prevent  any  two  of  the  lines 
which  represent  the  edges  from  crossing  each 
other.  The  game  is  played  by  inserting 
pegs,  numbered  1,  2,  3, .  .  .  20,  in  succes- 
sive holes,  which  are  cut  at  the  points  of  the 
figure  representing  the  corners  of  the  dodec- 
ahedron; taking  care  to  pass  only  along 
the  lines  which  represent  the  edges.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Hamilton  that  he  has  se- 
lected the  20  consonants  of  our  alphabet  to 
denote  these  holes. 

When  five  pegs  are  placed  in  any  five  suc- 
cessive holes,  it  is  always  possible  in  iufo 
ways,  sometimes  in  f  our y  to  insert  the  whole 
twenty,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  circuit. 
Thus,  let  BODFG  be  the  given  five,  we  may 
complete  the  series  by  following  the  order 
of  thd  consoDants ;  or  we  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing order  (after  a)  hxwrstvjklhnpqz. 
If  LTSRQ,  or  ZBGDM,  bc  giveu  there  are  four 
solutions.  If  fewer  than  five  be  fixed  at 
startiog  there  are,  of  course,  more  solutions. 
This  is  only  the  simplest  case  of  the  game. 
Puzzles  without  number,  and  of  a  far  higher 
order  of  difficulty,  can  be  easily  su^ested 
after  a  little  practice,  but  even  more  readily 
by  the  proper  mathematical  processes. 
Thus,  BCD  may  be  given,  the  problem  being 
to  insert  all  the  pegs  in  order,  and  end  at  a 
given  hole.  If  that  hole  be  h,  it  is  impossi- 
ble ;  if  T,  there  is  one  solution ;  if  j,  two ; 
and,  if  b,  four.     Again,  certain  initial  points 


being  given,  finish  with  a  given  number  of 
pegs.  Thus,  given  kjv,  finish  with  the 
eignth.  The  other  five  are  tsnml,  for  when 
we  have  eot  to  l  no  other  peg  can  be  in- 
serted. If  LEJ  be  given  the  others  are 
VWBST.  Similarly  to  finish  with  any  addi- 
tional number  short  of  18. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit  on  this  appar- 
ently trivial  matter,  because  we  do  not  know 
of  any  other  ^ame  of  skill  which  is  so  closely 
allied  to  mathematics,  and  because  the  anal- 
ysis employed,  though  very  simple,  is  more 
startlingly  novel  than  even  that  of  the  qua- 
ternions. The  i,y,  k  of  quaternions  can,  as 
we  have  seen,  be  represented  by  three  defi- 
nite unit  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
How  can  we  represent  geometrically  the  A  - 
or  the  ft  of  this  new  calculus,  either  of  which 
produces  precisely  the  same  eflfect  whatever 
^d^  of  whatever  face  of  the  dodecahedron 
it  be  applied  to  ? 

Another  very  elegant  invention  of  Hamil- 
ton's, and  one  which  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  his  quaternion  investi- 
gations, is  the  Hodograph,  which  supplies  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  velocity  and 
acceleration  in  every  caseM)f  motion  of  a 
particle.  The  easiest  illustration  we  can 
give  of  this  is  a  special  case,  the  hodograph 
of  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  light  moves  with  a 
finite^  though  very  great,  velocity,  its  appa- 
rent direction  when  it  reaches  the  eye  varies 
with  the  motion  of  the  spectator.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  star  in  the  heavens  appears  to  be 
nearer  than  it  really  is  to  the  point  towards 
which  the  earth  is  moving ;  in  fact,  the  star 
seems  to  be  displaced  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and 
through  a  space  such  as  the  earth  would 
travel  in  the  time  occupied  by  light  in  com- 
ing from  the  star.  This  is  the  phenomenon 
detected  by  Bradley,  and  known  as  the  aber- 
ration of  light  Thus  the  line  joining  the 
true  place  of  the  star  with  its  apparent  place 
represents  at  every  instant,  by  its  length  and 
direction,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit.  We  are  now  prepared  to  give  a  gen- 
eral definition.  The  hodograph  correspond- 
ing to  any  case  whatever  of  motion  of  a 
pomt  i»  formed  by  drawing  at  every  in- 
stant, from  a  fixed  point,  lines  representing 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  in  magni- 
tude and  direction.  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar properties  of  the  hodograph,  discovered 
by  Hamilton,  is  that  the  hodograph  of  the 
orbit  of  every  planet  and  comet,  however 
excentric  its  path  may  be,  is  a  circle.  A 
star,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  aberration, 
appears  to  describe  an  exact  circle  surround- 
ing its  true  place,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  not  merely,  as  seems 
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fonnerly  to  have  been  assumed,  an  approxi- 
mate one.  Bat,  unless  the  earth's  orbit 
were  exactly  circular  the  true  place  of  the 
star  will  not  be  the  centre  of  the  hodograph. 
To  enter  into  further  details  on  this  subject 
we  should  require  geometrical  diagrams  or 
analytical  symbols. 

The  discoveries  we  have  already  described, 
and  the  papers  and  treatises  we  have  men- 
tioned, might  well  have  formed  the  whole 
work  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  But,  not 
to  speak  of  the  enormous  collection  of  ms. 
books,  full  to  overflowing  with  new  and  origi- 
nal matter,  left  by  Hamilton,  which  have 
been  handed  over  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  of  whose  contents  we  hope  a  large  por- 
.  tion  at  least  may  soon  be  published,  the 
works  we  have  already  called  attention  to 
barely  form  the  CTcater  portion  of  what  he 
has  published.  His  extraordinary  investiga- 
tions connected  with  the  solution  of  algebraic 
equations  of  the  Fifth  Degree,  and  his  exami- 
nation of  the  results  arrived  at  by  Abel, 
Jerrard,  and  Badano,  in  their  researches  on 
this  subject,  form  another  grand  contribution 
to  science.  There  is  also  his  great  paper  on 
Fluctuating  Functions^  a  subject  which, 
since  the  time  of  Fourier,  has  been  of  im- 
mense and  ever  increasing  value  in  physical 
applications  of  mathematics.  Of  his  extensive 
investigations  into  the  solution  (especially  by 
numerical  approximation)  of  certain  classes 
of  differential  equations,  which  constantly 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  physical  questions, 
only  a  few  items  have  been  published,  at  in- 
tervals, in  the  PhUosophicdt  Magazine,  Be- 
sides all  this,  Hamilton  was  a  voluminous 
correspondent.  Oflen  a  single  letter  of  his  oc- 
cupied from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more  closely 
written  pages,  all  devoted  to  the  minute  con- 
sideration of  every  feature  of  some  particular 
problem;  for  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  mind,  never  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  general  understanding  of  a  ques- 
tion, he  pursued  it  until  he  knew  it  in  all  its 
details.  He  was  ever  courteous  and  kind  in 
answering  any  applications  for  assistance  in 
the  study  of  his  works,  even  when  his  com- 
pliance must  have  cost  him  much  valuable 
time.  He  was  excessively  precise  and  hard 
to  please,  with  reference  to  the  final  polish  of 
his  own  works  for  publication ;  and  it  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  he  published 
so  little,  compared  with  the  extent  of  bis  in- 
vestigations. His  peculiar  use  of  capitals, 
italics,  and  other  typographical  artifices  for 
the  purpose  of  imitating  in  writing  and  type, 
as  closely  as  possible,  the  effects  of  emphasis 
and  pause  in  a  vivd  voce  lecture,  will  be 
evident  from  almost  any  of  the  extracts 
we  have  made  from  his  works.  To  such 
an  extent  did  he  carry  this,  that  some  pages 


of  his  Lectures  are  almost  painful  to  the 
eye. 

Hamilton  had,  at  one  time,  serious  inten- 
tions of  entering  the  Church,  and  was,  more 
than  once,  offered  ordination.  The  following 
letter,  written  to  the  Editor  of  the  Irish 
EcclesiastieaJ  Journal,  and  published  in  that 
work,  contains  a  very  singular  attempt  to 
elucidate  one  of  the  grandest  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  religion. 

"  On  thb  Asoension  of  oub  Blessed  Lord. 

"  Whitmtn  Eoe,  1&42. 

**  Sib, — ^The  meditations  of  a  Christian,  at  thU 
sacred  season,  tarn  natarallj  on  that  seeming 
paase  in  the  operations  of  divine  Providence, 
when,  as  at  this  time,  the  disciples  who  had 
seen  their  Lord  parted  from  them,  and  taken 
ap  into  heaven,  were  waiting  at  Jerasalem  for 
the  promised  coming  of  the  Comforter.  You 
will  judge  whether  the  following  remarks,  in 
part  confessedly  conjectural,  bat  offered  (it  is 
hoped)  in  no  presumptuons  spirit,  may  properly 
occupy  any  portion  of  your  colamns,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  events  which  the  Church  at  this 
season  commemorates. 

-  ^'  It  may  be  assumed  that  your  readers  are 
disposed  to  adopt,  in  its  simplicity,  the  teaching 
of  the  4th  article,  that  '  Christ  did  truly  rise 
again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  Man's  nature;  wherewith  he 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  antilhe 
return  to  judge  all  Men  at  the  last  day.^  They 
wiU  not  be  inclined  to  explain  away  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord's  Humanity, 
into  what  some  have  sought  to  substitute  for 
it, — a  ceasing  of  the  Godhead  to  be  manifested 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  Far  rather  will  they 
be  ready  to  believe  that  the  '  glorious '  Ascen- 
sion was  the  epoch  of  a  more  bright  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Christ,  than  any  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  before  though  perhaps  rather 
to  angelic  than  to  human  beings ;  and  that  do 
merely  figurative,  though  in  part  a  spiritual 
sense,  is  to  be  assigned  to  those  passages  of  Holy 
Writ,  which  speak  of  Jesus  as  having  been 
highly  exalted,  and  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  Ab  God,  indeed,  we  know  that  Heaven, 
and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  cannot  contain 
him ;  yet  it  is  also  declared  that  Heaven  is  Ills 
Throne,  and  Earth  is  His  Footstool :  and  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Church  seem  to  attest  alike,  that 
the  risen  and  glorified  Humanity  of  Christ  is 
now  in  Heaven,  as  in  some  holiest  place,  where 
God  is  eminently  manifested,  and  eminently 
worshipped ;  his  power,  his  name,  and  his  pres- 
ence dwelling  there. 

^*  A  local  translation  of  Christ's  Body  being 
thus  believed,  it  is  natural  to  believe  also  that 
this  change  of  place  was  accomplished  in  tinUy 
and  not  with  that  strict  instantaneity  which 
may  be  attributed  to  a  purely  spiritual  opera- 
tion. Accordingly  we  read  that  at  least  the 
firetpart  of  the  act  of  Ascension, — ^the  part  of 
which  the  Apostles  were  witnesses, — was  grad' 
ual;  their  gaze  could  follow  for  a  while  their 
ascending  Lord :  nor  was  it  instantly,  thongh  it 
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may  have  been  soon,  that  a  cloud  received 
him  oat  of  their  sight.  And  to  suppose  that  the 
remaioder  of  that  wonderfal  translation  was 
effected  without  ocoupying  some  Bd^itional  time, 
seems  almost  as  much  ^agaiust  the  truth  of 
Christ^B  oatural  Body,^  as  that  it  should  be  *  at 
one  time  in  more  places  than  one/  which  latter 
notion  a  rubric  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
rejects  as  error  and  absurdity.  The  Gloud  which 
hovered  over  Bethany  was  surely  not  that 
Heaven  where  Jesus  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  ;  and  to  believe  that  his  arrival,  as  Man, 
at  the  latter,  was  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  the 
former,  seems  to  be  a  just  as  well  as  an  obvious 
inference,  from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ascension  of 
His  Body. 

^*  But  h&ui  long  toas  it  subsequent  t  We  dare 
not,  by  mere  reasoning,  attempt  to  decide  this 
question.  That  place  to  which  the  Saviour  has 
been  exalted,  and  which,  although  in  one  sense 
^Heaven,'  is  in  another  sense  declared  to  be 
*far  above  all  heavens,'  may  well  be  thought  to 
be  inconceivably  remote  from  the  whole  astro- 
nomical universe;  no  eye,  no  telescope,  we  may 
suppose,  has  pierced  the  mighty  interspace: 
light  may  not  yet  have  been  able  to  spread  from 
thence  to  us,  if  such  an  effluence  as  light  be  suf- 
fered thence  to  radiate.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  vast  beyond  all 
thought  of  ours  as  the  interval  in  space  may  be, 
Christ's  glorious  Body  may  have  been  trans- 
ported over  it,  in  any  interval  of  time,  however 
short. 

*^  Reason  is  silent  then:  nor  can  we  expect  to 
find,  on  this  point,  a  clear  revelation  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  do  we  meet  with  no  indications  f  Does 
Holy  Writ  leave  us  here  entirely  without  light? 
I  think  that  it  does  not:  and  shall  submit  to  you 
a  view,  which  it  seems  to  me  to  suggest. 

^'  First,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture,  that  the  As- 
cension of  Chriat  had  been  entirely  performed 
"before  the  Descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  Thus,  in  a  well-known  verse  of  that 
sixty-eighth  Psalm,  which  the  Church  has  con- 
nected with  the  Service  for  Whitsunday,  and 
which  St.  Paul  has  quoted  in  reference  to  the 
Ascension ;  in  the  first  sermon  of  Peter  to  the 
Jews ;  and  in  other  passages  of  the  Bible :  the 
obtaining  of  '  gifts  for  men,'  the  receiving  from 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  result  or  consequence  of  Christ's 
bavins  aso^ded  up  on  high, — having  been  ex- 
alted by  the  right  hand  of  God, — having  as- 
cended, as  did  not  David,  into  the  Heavens. 
The  act  of  ascending  occupied  therefore  no 
longer  time  than  that  from  Holy  Thursday  to 
Whitsunday. 

^^  But  may  it  not  have  been  allowed  to  occupy 
90  long  a  time  as  this  ?  No  reason  d  priori  can 
be  given  against  the  supposition ;  no  passage  of 
Scripture,  no  decision  of  the  Church,  so  far  as 
I  know,  IS  agdnst  it.  The  very  close  connex- 
ion aononnoed,  in  the  texts  above  alluded  to, 
between  the  Ascension  of  Christ  into  Heaven, 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Earth, 
appears  to  me  an  indication  in  its  favour.  For 
the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  the  later  descent 
prevents  the  necessity,  almost  the  possibility,  of 
our  supposing  i^  to  have  occupied  time  at  all. 
Ko  sooner,  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  ^d 


Jeeus  take  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
than  the  Spirit  fell  upon  the  Apostles.  The 
finished  work,  of  ascending  up  on  high,  may 
have  been  followed  instantly  by  the  receiving 
of  gifts  for  men. 

"  Should  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  of  the 
Ascension  not  having  been  completed  till  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  although  commenced  ten  days 
before,  it  might  suggest  much  interesting  medita- 
tion respecting  the  *  glory,'  the  ^  great  triumph,' 
with  which  our  Saviour  Christ  was  then  exalted 
into  Grod's  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    May  not  the 
transit  from  the  Cloud  to  the  Throne  have  been 
but  one  continued  passage,  in  long  triumphal 
pomp,  through  powers  and  principalities  made 
*2subject  ?  May  not  the  *  Only  Begotten  Son '  have 
then  again  been  brought  forth  into  the  world, — 
not  by  a  new  Nativity,  but  (as  it  were)  by  Proc-     . 
lamation  and  Investiture, — while  the  Universe 
beheld  its  God,  and  all  the  Angels  worshipped      / 
him?    And  would  not  such  triumphal  progress     ,' 
harmonize  well  with  that  Psalm,  which  has  al-    / 
ways  been  referred  in  a  special  manner  to  the  / 
Ascension,  and  whieh  speaks  of  the  everlasting 
Grates  as  lifting  up  their  heads,  that  the  King  of 
Glory  might  come  in  ? 

^^  Many  other  reflections  occur  to  me,  but  I 
forbear.  If  any  thing  unscriptural  or  uncatholic 
shall  be  detected  by  you  in  the  foAgoing  re- 
marks, or  (in  the  event  of  you  publishing  them) 
by  your  readers,  the  pointing  it  out  will  be  re- 
ceived as  an  obligation  by.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"  W[illiam]  R[owan]  H[amilton]." 

Like  most  men  of  great  originalty,  Hamil- 
ton generally  matured  his  ideas  before  put- 
ting pen  to  paper.  "  He  used  to  carry  on," 
says  his  elder  son,  '*  lone  trains  of  algebraical 
and  arithmetical  calculation  in  his  mind, 
during  which  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
earthly  necessity  of  eating :  we  used  to  bring 
in  a  '  snack '  and  leave  it  in  his  study,  but  a 
brief  nod  of  recognition  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  chop  or  cutlet  was  oflen  the  only  result, 
and  his  thoughts  went  on  soaring  upwards. 
I  have  been  much  with  him  in  his  periods  of 
mathematical  incubation,  and  would  divide 
them  into  three,  thus : — First,  that  of  can- 
iemplation,  above  indicated.  Second,  that  of 
constructton.  In  this  he  committed  to 
paper  (or,  if  nothing  else  were  at  hand,  as 
when  in  the  garden,  a  few  formulsQ  written 
on  his  finger-nails)  the  skeleton,  afterwards 
to  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  of  the 
results  arrived  at.  Third,  the  didactic  stage. 
Having  now  completely  satisfied  himself  of 
the  correctness  of  the  results  (and  sometimes 
having  retraced  and  simplifiea  the  method  of 
discovery)  he  proceeded  to  consider  how  to 
ieaeh  it,  and  this  by  experiment.  I  was  so 
long  with  him  in  his  periods  of  mathematical 
incubation  that  I  knew,  almost  by  the  tones 
of  his  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
when  the  didactic  period  had  arrived,  and 
generally  anticipated  it  by  fetching  the  black- 
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board  to  wbatever  room  he  might  be  in.  The 
audience  generally  consisted  of  the  Obser- 
vatory assistant  and  myself.  .  .,  .  He 
was  not  so  much  teaching,  as  throwing  his 
mind  into  a  didactic  attitude.  I  amused  him 
once  by  saying  that  his  lecturing  us  on  equa- 
tions of  the  fifth  degree  reminded  me  of  the 
lion  preparing  for  action  by  whetting  his 
claws  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  ...  He 
appeared  to  enjoy  intensely  arithmetical  cal- 
culations. I  never  saw  him  look  so  perfectly 
happy  as  when  running  like  a  sleuth-hound 
on  the  track  of  some  unhappy  decimal  which 
had  marred  the  work,  and  unearthing  it  in 
its  den.  ...  I  cannot  otherwise  express 
his  attachment  to  his  own  ms.  volumes  than  by 
saying  ihsLthe,  loved  them.  He  once,  at  a 
luncheon  party  of  students  at  the  Observa- 
tory, ranged  some  thirty  of  them  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and,  turning  to  the  students, 
said,  '  These  books  represent  much  of  the 
happiness  of  my  life.' '' 

A  good  idea  of  the  process  of  "  incuba- 
tion "  above  mentioned  is  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  a  mathe- 
matical iltend.  Hamilton  is  speaking  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  con- 
tained in  his  last  work  on  quaternions,  the 
general  svmbolical  solution  of  a  vector  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree ;  and  he  writes^  in 
1859,  the  day  after  the  discovery  was 
made : — 

*^  While  I  was  walking,  on  business  of  an- 
other sort,  throngh  Dublin  yesterday,  the  ques- 
tion again  occurred  to  me. 

^'PnrsB  sunt  platesB,  nihil  ut  meditantibns 

obstet  "— 
"  I  nunc,  et  versus  tecum  meditare  conoros." 

I  was  not  so  rash  as  to  attempt  the  composition 
of  a  Sonnet  in  the  streets ;  though,  in  accept- 
ance of  a  challenge  from  a  Lady,  long  ago, 
beside  whom  I  was  sitting  in  a  Music  Boom,  I 
did  dash  off  a  Sonnet  before  the  performance 
had  ceased.  But  those  days  are  over: — hap- 
pily ?  Yes,  so  fnr  as  the  getting  a  little  more 
sense,  and  less  sensibility,  is  concerned. 

"The  problem^  however,  (though  not  the 
Sonnet^)  haunted  me,  as  it  happened,  yester- 
day, while  I  was  walking  from  the  Provost's 
House  to  that  of  the  Academy ;  and  though  I 
wrote  nothing  down,  that  day,  (for  I  had  an 
immensity  of  other  things  to  attend  to,)  I  re- 
sumed it  this  morning;  and  arrived  at  what 
you  might  call,  in  the  language  of  yow  last,  a 
^^ perpl&xingly  easy  "  wluPion  (in  the  sense  of 
being  very  unlaborious,  for  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  recuaning  does  not  require  close  attention). 
.  ,  ,  So  simple  does  this  solution  appear,  that 
I  hesitate  as  yet  to  place  entire  confidence  in 
it;  and  therefore,  tiU  I  have  fully  written  it 
out,— for  at  present  it  is  partly  m^toi,— and 
have  given  it  a  complete  and  thorough  re- 
examination, I  hesitate  to  communicate  it  to 
you." 


We  give  here,  as  ourioufily  applicable  to 
Hamilton  himself,  another  of  his  sonnets, — 
''  those  fourieeniined  productions,"  as  he 
says,  ^'  to  which  I  attach  but  little  value  on 
the  artistic  side,  although  some  of  them  are 
associated  with  happy  or  mournful  moments, 
and  which  at  all  events  may,  to  a  man's  self^ 
serve  as  instruments  of  cidturef  and  may 
have  some  social  or  other  interest  to  those 
who  know  him  chiefly  as  a  writer,  or  thinker, 
on  subjects  of  a  very  different  kind." 

To  Adams  (Discoverer  of  Neptune.) 

Sonnet  on  UnselJishneM  in  the  Pwnuit  of  Truth 
and  Beauty. 

&ffTtf  &  ZcO,  fULlunpd  fioi  air 69os,  iyfvfyras  fjLOi  aMiv 
. . .  iLUvydrw  ipfs- 

When  Vulcan  cleft  the  labouring  brain  of  Jove, 
With  his  keen  axe,  and  set  Minerva  free, 
The  unimprisoned  Maid,  exultingly, 
Bounded  aloft,  and  to  tlie  Heaven  above 
Turned  her  clear  eyes,  while  the  grim  Work- 
man strove 
To  cltum  the  Virgin  Wisdom  for  his  fee. 
His  private  wealtti,  his  property  to  be, 
And  hide  in  Lemnian  eave  her  light  of  love. 
If  some  new  truth,  O  Friend  1  thy  toil  dis- 
cover, 
If  thine  eyes  first  by  some  fair   form 
be  blest. 
Love  it  for  what  it  is,  and  as  a  lover 
Gaze,  or  with  joy  receive  thine 
honoured  guest : 
The  new  found  Thought,  set  free,  awhile  may 
hover 
Gratefully,  near  thee,  but  it  cannot 
rest. 

The  following  final  extract,  from  a  letter 
written  in  1858,  gives  a  very  clear  insight 
into  the  view  Hamilton  took  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries, and  of  the  comparative  value  which 
he  attached  to  methods  and  results.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  quaternions 
at  least,  he  sought  mainly  to  improve  his 
methods,  and  almost  studiously  avoided  the 
treatment  of  new  subjects ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  in  his  hands  alone  the  development 
attained  is  extraordinary : — 

'<  I  reminded  the  B.  I.  A.  that,  so  long  ago  as 
1881, 1  had  communicated  to  that  body  an  Ex- 
tension of  (what  is  usually  called)  Hersohers 
Theorem:  namely,  the  following  extended 
Formula.  .  .  By  making  the  two  particular 
assumptions  ...  my  formula  becomes  ,  .  . 
which  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  one  form  of 
Hersohel's  Theorem.  ...  In  speaking  of 
*  Hersohers  Theorem,'  I  believe  that  I  follow 
an  uioge,  which  of  course  he  did  not  originate, 
hut  against  which  he  has  never  complained. 
In  my  own  case,  however,  I  did  complain, 
although  (as  I  hope)  gently,  that  a  much  lest 
general  fommla  of  mine,  which  had  indeed 
occurred  in  the  same  short  paper  of  1881  .  .  • 
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had  been  oited,  in  a  then  recent  number  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^ 
under  the  title  of  "  Hamilton's  Theorem*"  What 
I  meant  was  merely  this; — ^that  althoagh  I  had 
DO  desire  to  have  am,y  theorem  of  mine  so 
nomed^  yet  it  was  scarcely  juBt^  in  my  opinion, 
to  select^  oat  of  a  single  and  short  paper,  a 
formula  which  involved  only  one  functional 
oharacteristic,  one  symbol  of  operation,  and  one 
ultimately  evanescent  variable;  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  formula  w  selected  was 
mentioned^  or  by  the  title  under  which  it  was 
cited^  to  ignore^  or  even  virtually  to  nject^  the 
much  more  general  equation^  which  (as  yon  see) 
involved  two  functional  sigas,  two  operators, 
and  two  ultimately  evanescent  variables.  So, 
don't  cite  anything  as  "  Hamilton's  Theorem," 
if  you  wish  not  to  tread  upon  my  corns !  I 
hope,  indeed,  that  it  may  not  be  considered  as 
unpardonable  vanity  or  presumption  on  my 
part,  if,  as  my  own  taste  has  always  led  me  to 
feel  a  greater  interest  in  fM^Aodvthan  in  retulte^ 
so  it  is  by  METHODS^  rather  than  by  any 
THEOBEMs,  which  cau  be  separately  quoted^  that 
1  desire  and  hope  to  be  remembered.  Kever- 
theless  it  is  only  human  nature,  to  derive  eoms 
pleasure  from  being  cited,  now  and  then,  even 
about  a  "  Theorem,"  especially  when  ...  the 
qaoter  can  enrich  the  subject,  by  combining  it 
with  researches  of  hie  otcn." 

In  ooncladingy  we  have  only  to  express  a 
hope  that  we  have  rendered  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader,  though  perhaps  in  but 
smalT  degree,  at  all  events  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  grand  investigations  of  this 
illustrious  man.  Of  course  there  will  ever 
be  manv  who,  though  6or  perhaps  because) 
totally  incapable  of  unaerstanding  anything 
lofty  or  difficult,  will  sneer  out  over  such 
pages  the  cui  bono  of  ignorance.  They  can- 
not see  one  of  the  sources  of  the  vastness  of 
modern  commerce  in  Newton  meditating 
about  gravity,  another  in  Watt  patching  a. 
trumpery  model.  To  their  narrow  vision 
the  designer  of  a  new  easy-chair  or  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  sauce,  a  lucky  speculator  or 
a  sensation-novelist,  even,  it  may  be,  a 
mountebank  assuming  the  guise  of  a  philos- 
opher, is  the  grandest  of  the  human  race  ; 
but,  while  science  lasts,  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton will  hold  an  honoured  position  among 
those  of  her  few  greatest  sons. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give,  in  brief 
compass,  a  trustworthy  account  of  Hamilton 
and  his  works.  Of  himself  the  account  is 
easy,  being  mainly  quoted  from  his  oorre- 
spondenoe.  In  our  account  of  his  works  we 
have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  we  could,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  extracts  from  his  writings.  In 
several  oases  this  was  impossible;  and  we 
must  warn  the  reader  not  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  by  the  extremely 
small  fra^ents  which  we  have  been  forced 
to  give  as  popularly  intelligibly  specimens. 
Many  of  the  precediDg  extracts  are  taken 


from  letters  which  we  have  received  from 
Hamilton  himself.  We  have  derived  some 
assistance  from  articles,  or  sketches,  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  (Jan.  1842), 
the  Chntleman's  Magazine  (Jan.  1866,)  and 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  (Feb.  1866).  The  last  of 
these,  especially,  is  an  admirable  tribute  to 
Hamilton's  memory,  but  is  somewhat  marred 
by  inaccuracies  in  the  note  on  the  nature  of 
quaternions.  And  we  must  express  our 
obligations  to  W.  E.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  C.  E., 
the  elder  son  of  Sir  William,  for  many  facts 
and  documents;  and  for  his  kindness  in 
verifying  the  statements  we  have  made 
as  to  his  father's  ancestry  and  early  his- 
tory. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  author  of  the 
first  of  these  sketches,  the  Eev.  B.  P.  Graves, 
one  of  Hamilton's  oldest  friends,  and  brother 
of  his  former  colleague  in  the  University  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  is  about  to  write  his 
biography.  The  prospect  of  such  a  volume 
leaves  us  but  one  wish  to  express,  that  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College  may  publish, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  if  not  all,  at  least  all 
that  is  most  valuable  in,  the  mss.  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  many  great  men 
who,  as  students  and  professors,  have  shed 
lustre  on  the  University  of  Dublin. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the 
Opening  Address  (Session  1865-6)  of  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  Hamilton  was  an  Honorary 
Fellow. 

"Sir  John  Herschel  once  wrote  thus: — 
^  Here  whole  branches  of  continental  discovery 
are  unstudied,  and,  indeed,  almost  unknown 
even  by  name.  It  is  vain  to  conceal  the  melan- 
choly truth.  We  are  fast  dropping  behind.  In 
mathematics  we  have  long  since  drawn  the  rein 
and  given  over  a  hopeless  race,  etc,^  Hamilton, 
while  second  to  none,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
that  brilliant  array  of  mathematicians,  who, 
since  Herschel  wrote,  have  removed  this 
stigma,  and  well-nigh  reversed  the  terms  of 
his  statement.  Another  was  the  late  Professor 
Boole.  .  .  .  Their  death  has  made  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  British  science  which  will  not  soon  be 
filled ;  and  our  sorrow  is  but  increased  by  the 
recollection  that  they  have  been  removed  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  intellect^  and  when  their 
passion  for  work  was,  if  possible,  stronger  ihaxi 
ever." 


Art.  III.— 1.  The  Book  of  BaUads,    Edit-' 
ed  by  Bon  Gaultibb.    Seventh  Edition. 
Edinburgh,  1861. 

2.  FirmiUan.    Edinburgh,  1854. 

3.  Tales  from  Blackwood.    Edinburgh. 
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4.  Headlong  HaU^  etc.  Bentley's  Standard 
Novels,  1837. 

6.  GryU  Change,  By  the  Author  of  Head- 
long HaU.    London,  1861. 

6.  Reliques  of  Father  Prout.  A  New 
Edition,  1866. 

Since  the  days  of  the  prince  of  biographers, 
the  wise  and  warm-hearted  Plutarch  of  Chaa- 
ronea,  very  little  has  been  done  in  literature 
for  that  paraUdism  which  was  so  essential  a 
part  of  his  biographical  theory.  To  take  men 
of  eminence,  and  place  them  in  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  to  observe  their  points  of  similarity, 
and  of  dissimilarity  in  similarity,  so  that 
each  should  be  separately  more  intelliffible 
from  the  comparison  of  him  with  the  other ; 
— this,  the  Plutarohian  idea,  has  been  less 
fruitful  than  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  just  popularity  of  Plutarch  from 
the  days  of  Montaigne  downwards.  Bishop 
Hurd  deserves  the  praise  of  having  advo- 
cated its  study,  and  of  having  suggested 
some  material  for  the  purpose;  and  Cole- 
ridge, in  what  he  called  the  ^*  landing-places  " 
of  his  Friendf  so  far  followed  it  up,  that  he 
made  most  ingenious  suggestive  comparisons 
between  Luther  and  Rousseau,  and  between 
Erasmus  and  Voltaire.  We  are  not  going 
to  deal  just  now  with  men  of  such  magni- 
tude ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  having  a  good  opportunity 
of  applying  the  doctrine  in  the  case  of  a 
group  of  mstinguished  contemporaries  re- 
cently taken  away.  Within  about  a  twelve- 
month three  humorists  have  been  blotted 
from  the  roll  of  living  British  men  of  let- 
ters :  Professor  Aytoun,  Mr.  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  and  the  Beverend  Frank  Mahony— • 
better  known  as  Father  Prout.  Each  of 
these  men  represented  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms: Aytoun,  our  own  bonnie  Northern 
land ;  Peacock,  England ;  and  Mahony,  Ire- 
land. They  were  aU  humorists.  They  were 
all  lyrists.  They  were  all  more  or  less  Bo- 
hemian and  eccentric  in  the  exercise  of  their 
gifts.  They  were  all  men  of  classical  educa- 
tion. They  were  all  men  of  strongly  marked 
national  type.  Finally,  they  had  this,  too, 
in  common,  that  they  never  became  exactly 
popular,  that  is,  universally  popular  in  the 
^  sense  in  which  Thackeray  or  Jerrold  were  so, 
I  but  enjoyed  their  chief  reputation  among  the 
I  cultivated  classes.  Every  generation  has 
/  writers  of  this  peculiar  type— writers  often 
of  higher  powers  and  attainments  than  many 
who  are  better  known, — but  who,  somehow, 
never  pass  the  line  which  divides  those  who 
are  distinguished  from  those  who  are  famous. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  De  Quincey  never 
had  a  tithe  as  many  readers  as  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  and  that  Mr.  Tupper  is  some  fifty 


times  as  well  known  as  Henry  Taylor.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  eternal  phenomena  of  liter- 
ature which  never  discourages  real  men  of 
letters,  while  it  ought  to  teach  critics  that 
perhaps  their  most  important  duty  is  to  help 
to  make  known  those  whom  the  world  has 
not  learned  to  know  for  itself.  If  we  pro- 
pose to  glance  now  at  what  was  done  by  the 
three  gentlemen  just  mentioned,  for  their 
generation,  our  object  is  partly  to  induce 
readers  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
them  at  first-hand.  Professor  Aytoun's 
works  are,  indeed,  well  known  in  Scotland, 
but  might  be  better  known  in  the  South  and 
in  Ireland.  Peacock,  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
ble wit  and  cleverness  of  his  tales,  is,  we  sus- 
pect, little  appreciated  out  of  London. 
Father  Prout  is  loved  and  honoured- by^owa 
countrymen,  and  in  the  literary  world  of  the 
metropolis  his  name  is  a  household  word; 
but,  elsewhere,  few  know  how  much, enjoy- 
ment may  be  got  from  his  pages.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  reputation  of  these  brilliant 
men  counter^changed^  as  the  heralds  say — 
the  Sooth  and  Irish  reputations  crossing  into 
each  other — and  the  English  intermingling 
with  both.  We  are  no  friends  to  excessive 
centralization.  Indeed,  we  cherish  natioDal 
individualism  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
literary  variety,  raciness,  and  colour.  Bat 
nationality  wUhout  intercommunion  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  degenerate  into  pro- 
vincialism ;  and  provincialism  preserves  na- 
tional traits  not  as  living  things,  but  as  pet- 
rifactions. The  intellectual  life  of  every 
country  ought  to  blow  over  into  other  lands 
like  a  wind.  The  north  wind  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  south  cool,  and  the  south  wind  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  north  from  freezing. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  as  has  been  already 
briefly  hinted,  that  each  of  our  three  humor- 
ists had  a  strong  flavour  of  his  own  country 
about  him.  In  an  age  when  so  many  Scotch- 
men emigrate,  Aytoun  devoted  his  life  to 
Scotland.  He  formed  himself  on  native 
models,  and  attached  himself  to  a  native 
school  of  literature.  His  humour-— and  it  is 
humour  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this 
paper — ^was  essentially  Scotch;  that  is  to 
say,  hearty  or  even  vehement  in  expression 
sometimes,  but  dry  to  the  taste ;  shrewd  and 
thoughtful  at  bottom ;  and  based  on  charac- 
ter rather  than  light  and  brilliant.  He  did 
not  shine  in  epigram.  His  prose  style  want- 
ed clearness,  terseness,  grace.  His  strong 
point  both  as  writer  and  talker  was  humour 
proper,  fun,  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous  i 
but  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous  from  a 
Scot's  point  of  view,  in  which  the  intellectual 
rather  than  the  moral  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  it  is  the  predominant  object  sought. 
Peacock,  again,  was  eminently  English  in 
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his  clear  good  sense,  his  quick  penetrating 
sarcasm,  embodied  \7ith  classic  neatness  of 
expression,  and  his  fine  practical  contempt  for 
all  extravagances  of  taste  and  speculation. 
When  we  come  to  Prout,  we  find  his  genius 
not  less  characteristic  of  his  nation.  His  fun 
is  full  of  all  kinds  of  playfulness,  and  fancy, 
and  paradox, — ^real  larky  fun,  to  use  a  fa- 
miliar expression, — ^such  as  the  English  kind 
rarely  is,  and  the  Scotch  almost  never.  In 
pure  epigram,  the  Englishman  has  the  best  of 
it  The  Irishman's  epigram  is  most  fanciful ; 
his  precious  stones  are  coloured.  The  Scot 
does  not  excel  in  epigram  at  all ;  nor  much 
in  that  drollery,  the  drollery  of  abandon^  of 
which  downright  noisy  laughter  is  the  natu- 
ral result.  The  Englishman's  joke  is  like  a 
smile — ^a  smile  in  which  his  intellectual  eyes 
take  a  part ;  the  Irishman's  is  a  poke  in 
your  ribs,  accompanied  with  a  laugh,  shrill 
rather  than  hearty;  the  Scot's  is  a  deep 
chuckle,  an  inward  laugh,  which  does  not 
disturb  the  lines  of  a  mouth  full  of  a  sagacious 
knowingness,  and  a  conscious  sense  of  the 
pregnant  meaning  of  which  the  best  Scotch 
pleasantry  is  full.  While  thus  distinctly 
gifted  according  to  their  distinct  races,  our 
three  celebrated  specially  each  his  ^^X-qv 
irarpiSa  yalav.  The  author  of  the  "  Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers  "  wrote  with  obvious 
delight  of  the  "  Thundering  Spey."  The 
author  of  "  Headlong  Hall"  not  only  devoted 
a  special  poem  to  the  *'  Genius  of  the  Thames," 
but  loved  the  noble  river,  and  haunted  it  all 
his  life.  His  favourite  amusement  in  old  age 
was  to  take  his  family  out  on  it  for  a  row,  and 
his  bones  lie  in  the  churchyard  of  Shepper- 
ton,  not  far  from  its  wave.  The  author  of 
the  "  Reliques  of  Father  Prout "  devoted 
perhaps  his  best  lyric  to  the  "  Bells  of  Shan- 
don,  that  sound  so  grand  on  the  pleasant  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Lee;"  and  he,  too,  lies  near 
the  Lee,  as  Peacock  does  near  the  Thames, 
and  Aytoun  near  the  Forth— each  amidst 
the  scenery  first  loved  and  last  forgotten  of 
his  ancestral  land.  Any  one  of  them  might 
have  addressed  a  friend  in  the  tenderest  of 
all  the  odes  of  their  common  literary  ances- 
tor, the  beloved  Yenusian  lyrist : — 

''  Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatsd 
Postulant  aroes;  ibitu  calentem 
Debit4  sparges  lacrimA  £Bivillam 
Vatis  amici." 

Having  thus  indicated  in  a  broad  rapid 
way  the  general  elements  of  comparison  be* 
tween  our  writers,  we  shall  follow  the  Plu- 
tarchian  plan  by  giving  a  sketch  of  each  of 
them  separately,  before  attempting  to  make 
the  comparison  complete.  The  order  in 
which  they  died  happens  also  to  be  the  al- 
phabetical order,  so  that  it  is  not  our  Scot- 


tish patriotism  only  which  has  made  us  give 
Professor  Aytoun  the  first  place.     Aytoun 
came  of  a  good  old  Scottish  family,  now  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun  of 
Inchdairnie,  the  respected  Member  for  the 
Kirkcaldy  Burghs.      The  family  took  its 
name  at  a  very  remote  period  from  the  lands 
of  Aytoun  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  first  es- 
tablished in  Fife  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  Grovernor  of  Stirling 
Castle.    Their  arms  wore  an  engrailed  cross 
with  roses;  and  the  founders  of'  the  Fife 
branch  adopted  a  beautiful  motto  by  way  of 
difference  on  settling  in  their  new  home. 
^^Et  decerptos  dahuni  odorem^'^  they  said, 
and   the  transplanted    roses    justified  the 
modest  boast.     Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  the  poet, 
on  whose  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  the 
motto  may  still  be  read,  was  one  of  the  Fife 
stock,   of   the  house  of    Kinneden.     The 
branches  in  the  '^  East  Neuk  "  of  Fife  seem 
to  have  dwindled  away ;  but  Inchdairnie,  set- 
tled some  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Kirk- 
caldy, held  on,  and  has  survived  to  our  time, 
in  spite  of  an  interest  in  politics  during  great 
historical  crises,  which  has  been  fatal  to 
many  a  landed  line.     They  produced  Coven- 
anters in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Jaco* 
bites  in  the  eighteenth;   and  one  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  seems  from  the  books  which 
he  left  behind  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
science  and  letters,  passed  some  time  in  ex- 
ile in  Holland.     Of  this  family,  and  sprung, 
we  believe,  from  their  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  once  well-known  judge.  Lord 
Harcarse,  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun 
was  a  cadet ;  a  fact  which  helps  to  explain 
his  tinge  of  feudal  sentiment  and  romance, — 
that  old  Scottish  quality  found  in  Scotsmen 
unlike  each  other  in  everything  else — in 
Knox  and  Sir  Walter,  in  Smollet  and  in 
Hume.     He  was  bom  in  Abercromby  Place, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  June  1813,  and  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Aytoun,  Writer  to  the 
Signet.     He  went  to  the  Edinburgh  Acad* 
emy  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  in  1827  or 
1828  to  the  College,  where  he  remained  till 
1832.     The  head-master  of  the  Academy  at 
that  time  was  Archdeacon  Williams,  a  man 
of  learning  and  wit,  and  author  of  several  re- 
markable books,  especially  of  a  lAfe  of  Ccb- 
saTy  which  is  fas-  too  little  known.     The 
classical  professors  of  the  Qollege  were  PiU 
lans  and  Dunbar,  the  first  a  Latin  scholar  of 
some  elegance,  the  second  a  good  teacher,  as 
far  as  his  range  of  teaching  went.     Aytoun 
benefited  at  least  as  much  as  his  best  fellow- 
students  by  this  classical  training ;  but  the 
ancient  literature  had  no  special  attractions 
for  him,  and  he  never  knew  it  so  well  as 
either  Peacock  or  Father  Prout     On  the 
other  hand,  he  learned  German  in  Germany, 
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and  vre  hare  heard  contemporariea  of  his 
describe  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Macau- 
lay's  "  Ivry "  and  "Armada,"  which,  together 
with  the  influence  of  Scott,  then  the  first  in- 
tellectual influence  felt  by  every  young  Scots- 
man, prepared  him  for  the  '^Lays  of  the 
Scotti$h  Cavaliers"  by  and  bye.  Nature 
had  formed  Aytoun  for  the  Tory  school  of 
Scottish  literature,  but  his  father,  who  had 
been  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  a 
Whig,  and  the  future  Jacobite  of  Blackwood 
was  for  some  time  devoted  to  "  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  noihine  but  the  Bill"  The 
natural  development  of  Aytoun's  mind,  how- 
ever, brought  iiim  gradusdly  into  more  con- 
genial associations,  and  he  became  a  Tory  of 
the  special  Scottish  type  then  in  fashion,  and 
now  extinct.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics  on  this  occasion,  but  nobody,  we 
think,  will  quarrel  with  us  if  we  say  as  a 
mere  matter  of  history,  that  this  extinct  type 
of  Scottish  Toryism — the  Toryism  of  Scott 
and  John  Wilson — appealed  not  unnaturally 
to  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  young. 
It  was  a  picturesque  and  patriotic  Toryism 
for  one  thing,  basmg  itself  on  the  past,  and 
especially  on  the  past  of  Scotland.  It  wiis  a 
jMy  Toryism,  in  the  next  place,  glorying  in 
convivial  riot,  and  delighting  to  express  itself 
with  unbounded  freedom  of  humour  and  sar- 
casm. There  is  a  fearful  legend  in  Edin- 
burgh that  a  song  was  sung  at  the  Tory  sup- 
pers of  that  day,  the  chorus  of  which  was: — 

"  Curse  the  people, 

Blast  the  people, 

D — ^n  the  lower  orders  I" 

This  was  probably  a  Whig  joke,  but  we 
need  only  to  turn  to  the  Nodes  Ambrosi- 
ancB  to  see  with  what  license  of  savage,  yet 
somehow  not  essentially  bitter  jocosity,  the 
great  Christopher  thought  himself  entitled 
to  treat  opponents ;  and  with  what  a  daring 
hand  he  claimed  for  himself  and  Jbis  friends 
the  fiercest  pleasures  of  the  social  board. 
An  enemy  was  a  "gander,"  a  "stot,"  a 
"  mean  eunuch ;"  while  a  friend,  besides  the 
possession  of  every  serious  virtue,  enjoyed  a 
stomach  to  which  no  amount  of  supper  and 
.  no  long  succession  of  tumblers  could  do  the 
least  mischief  There  was  something  in  all 
this  fun  which  tickled  the  fancy  of  young- 
sters ;  and  the  effect  of  it  u  very  visible  in 
Aytoun's  contributions  to  the  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,  the  chief  effusions  of  his  humour 
in  verse.  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  had  been 
writing  for  some  time  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Bon  Qaultier  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Aytoun,  and  the  title  was 
retained  as  a  common  designation  when  they 
besan  to  work  together  in  TaWs  Magazine 
and  Fraser.    Most  of  the  baUads  were  joint 


handiwork,  but  a  few  of  the  best  are  known 
to  have  been  exclusively  Aytoun's,  among 
which  we  may  mention  "  The  Massacre  of 
the  Macpherson,"  "  The  Queen  in  France," 
"  The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Launc^lot  Bogle,"  and 
"  Little  John."  We  quote  the  first  of  these, 
in  spite  of  its  bemg  so  well  known  on  this 
side  Tweed,  because  there  is  a  dryness  of 
sarcasm,  about  it,  which  we  have  already  de- 
clared to  be  essentially  Scotch,  as  distinct 
from  the  satire  either  of  England  or  Ire- 
land : — 

"THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MACPHERSON. 
(From  the  Gaelic,) 


Fhairshon  swore  a  fend 

Against  the  clan  MTavish ; 
Mardbed  int-o  their  land 

To  murder  and  to  rafish ; 
For  he  did  resolve 

To  extirpate  the  vipers, 
With  four-and-twenty  men 

And  five-and-thirty  pipers. 


But  when  he  had  gone 

Half-way  down  Strath  Canaan, 
Of  his  fighting  tail 

Just  three  were  remainin', 
They  were  nil  he  had, 

To  back  him  in  ta  battle ; 
All  the  rest  had  gone 

Off,  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

m. 

*Fery  coot  I'  cried  Fhairshon, 

*  So  my  clan  disgraced  is ; 
Lads,  we^ll  need  to  fight 

Pefore  we  touch  the  peasties* 
Here's  Mhio-Mac-Methusaleh 

Coming  wi'  his  fassals. 
Gillies  seventy-three, 

And  sixty  Dhuin^  wassails  1* 

rv. 

*  Ooot  tay  to  you,  sir ; 

Are  you  not  ta  Fhairshon  ? 
Was  you  coming  here 

To  fisit  any  person  ? 
Ton  are  a  plackguard,  sir ! 

It  is  now  six  hundred 
Ooot  long  years,  and  more. 

Since  my  glen  was  pluncLered.' 


*  Fat  is  tat  you  say  ? 

Dare  you  cock  your  peaver  ? 
I  will  teach  you,  sir, 

Fat  is  coot  pehaviour  I 
Ton  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more ; 
I  will  shoot  yon,  sir. 

Or  stap  yoQ  with  my  claymore !' 
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*  I  am  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  you  mention. 
Since  I  can  prevent 

Any  such  intention.' 
So  Mhio-Mao-Methosaleh 

Gave  some  warlike  howls, 
Trew  his  skhian-dhn, 

An'  stack  it  in  his  powels. 

vn. 

In  this  fery  way 

Tied  ta  faliant  Fhairshon, 
"Who  was  always  thought 

A  superior  person. 
Fhairshon  had  a  son, 

Who  married  Noah's  daughter, 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  Flood, 

By  trinking  up  ta  water  : 

vin. 

Which  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  believe  it. 
Had  ta  mixture  peen 

Only  half  Glenlivet. 
This  is  all  my  tale : 

Sirs,  I  hope  'tis  new  t'  ye  I 
Here's  your  fery  good  healths, 

And  tamn  ta  whusky  duty  I" 

Aytoun'a  hand  is  very  visible,  we  think, 
in  ''  The  Dirge  of  the  Drinker,"  a  parody  of 
his  own  Lays,  and  a  very  spirited  specimen 
of  the  rather  extravagant  comedy  of  his 
school : — 

«  THE  DDRGE  OF  THE  DRINKER. 

Brothers,  spare  awhile  your  liquor,  lay  your 
final  tumbler  down ; 

He  has  dropped-^  that  star  of  honour— on  the 
field  of  his  renown  t 

Raise  the  wail,  but  raise  it  softly,  lowly  bend- 
ing on  your  knees, 

If  you  find  it  more  convenient,  you  may  hic- 
cup if  yon  please. 

Sons  of  Pantagruel,  gently  let  your  hip-hurra- 
ing sink, 

Be  your  manly  accents  clouded,  half  with  sor- 
row, half  with  drink  I 

Lightly  to  the  sofa  pillow  lift  his  head  from  off 
the  fioor; 

See,  how  calm  he  sleeps,  unconscious  as  the 
deadest  nail  in  door  t 

Widely  o'er  the  earth  I've  wandered ;  where 
the  drink  most  freely  flowed, 

I  have  ever  reeled  the  foremost^  foremost  to 
the  beaker  strode. 

Deep  in  shady  Older  Oellars  I  have  dreamed 
o'er  heavy  wet, 

By  the  fountains  of  Damascus  I  have  quaffed 
the  rich  sherbet, 

Regal  Hontepulciano  drcuned  beneath  its  native 
rock, 

On  Johannis'  sunny  mountain  frequent  hicoup- 
ed  o'er  my  hook ; 

I  have  bathed  in  butts  of  Xeres  deeper  than 
did  e'er  Monsoon, 


Sangaree'd  with  bearded  Tartars  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon ; 

In  beer-swilling  Oopenhagen  I  have  drunk 
.  your  Danesman  blind, 

I  have  kept  my  feet  in  Jena,  when  each  barsch 
to  earth  declined ; 

Glass  for  glass,  in  fierce  Jamaica,  I  have  shared 
the  planter's  rum. 

Drank  with  Highland  dhuinS-wassalls,  till  each 
gibbering  Gael  grew  dumb ; 

But  a  stouter,  bolder  drinkeiv- one  that  loved 
his  liquor  more — 

Never  yet  did  I  encounter  than  our  friend  upon 
the  fioor ! 

Yet  the  best  of  us  are  mortal,  we  to  weakness 
.  all  are  heir. 

He  has  fallen,  who  rarely  staggered—let  the 
rest  of  us  beware ! 

We  shall  leave  him  as  we  found  him, — lying 
where  his  manhood  fell, 

'Mong  the  trophies  of  the  revel,  for  he  took  his 
tipple  well. 

Better  'twere  we  loosed  his  neckcloth,  laid  his 
throat  and  bosom  bare. 

Pulled  his  Hobies  off,  and  turned  his  toes  to 
taste  the  breezy  air. 

Throw  the  sofa-cover  o'er  him,  dim  the  flaring 
of  the  gas, 

Oalmly,  calmly  let  him  slumber,  and,  as  by  the 
bar  we  pass. 

We  shall  bid  that  thoughtful  waiter  place  be- 
side him,  near  and  handy. 

Large  supplies  of  soda-water,  tumblers  bottom- 
ed well  with  brandy, 

So,  when  waking,  he  shall  drain  them,  with  that 
deathless  thirst  of  Ms, — 

Olinging  to  the  hand  that  smote  him,  like  a 
good  'nn  as  he  is  I  " 

These  pieces,  and  the  ^'  Queen  in  France," 
are  on  the  whole  the  best  things  in  the  Bon 
Gaultier  Ballads.  The  parody  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  too,  is  gOQd;  bat  most  of  the 
parodies  are  ordinary  enough,— -not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  to  the  "  Rejected 
Addresses,"  or  to  the  "  Prize  Novelists  "  of 
Thackeray. 

While  Aytoon  was  thus  amusing  himself 
and  the  public,  he  did  not  neglect  to  place 
his  interests  in  life  on  a  aolider  basis  than 
comio  ballads  can  supply.  He  became  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1838,  and  an  Advo- 
cate in  1840.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Sheriffship  of  the  Orkneys,  and  to 
the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  successful  in  both  oocupations,  es* 
pecially  in  the  latter.  But  he  owed  his  chief 
distinction  all  along  to  what  he  did  in  liter- 
ature ;  and  popular  as  his  "  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,"  and  his  ''Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers  "  were,  they  were  neither  of  them 
more  relished  than  some  of  his  prose  articles 
in  Blackwood^  such  as  "  How  we  got  up  th 
Glenmutchkin  Railway,"  and  "  How  I  stood 
for  the  Dreepdailie  Burghs."  These  are 
fiair  representatives  of  his  oomio  talent,  and 
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comic  talent,  we  repeat,  was  his  forte.  It 
was  a  talent  quite  inferior  to  Thaokeraj^s  in 
insight,  delicacy,  and  edge ;  and  to  Wilson's 
in  general  power  and  swing.  But  it  was  a 
genuine  girt  of  his  own, — depending  for  its 
effect,  not  on  style,  in  which  he  was  never 
strong,  but  on  its  intrinsic  force  of  humorous 
character.  His  humour  was  broad,  we  may 
add,  and  required  plenty  of  elbow-room. 
What  is  further  worth  notice,  it  was  almost 
never  poetic  humour,  a  strong  sign  that  his 
poetry  was  not  very  real  or  deep,  but  much 
more  artificial  than  either.  In  Hood,  for 
example,  the  poetry  and  humour  blend  with 
each  other ;  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  But  Aytoun's 
humour  and  poetry  stand  quite  apart.  Be- 
tween the  broad  fun  of  ''  How  I  became  a 
Yeoman  " — another  of  his  best  Blackwood 
papers — and  the  fife  and  kettledrum  liveli- 
ness of  the  "  Lays,"  there  is  no  moral  con- 
nexion visible.  In  short,  all  we  ever  read  or 
saw  of  Aytoun  induces  us  to  think  of  him  as 
a  shrewd,  able  Scot,  with  a  strong  vein  of 
the  national  humour,  but  whose  poetry  was 
mere  cleverness  exercised  on  the  tradition- 
ary material  of  his  political  school.  His 
white  rose  was  not  waxen — ^we  do  not  say 
that.  But  we  do  say  that  it  had  a  very  faint 
smell ;  that  though  his  poetic  Jacobite  ro- 
manticism was  real  as  far  as  it  went,  it  did 
not  go  very  far.  The  complete  failure  of 
his  more  ambitious  attempts,  his  Lectures  on 
Poetry  in  London,  his  "  Bothwell,"  and  his 
**  Norman  Sinclair,"  seems  to  us  strongly  to 
corroborate  this  view.  And  his  mind,  though 
of  good  quality,  was  not  fertile.  It  produc- 
ed a  few  fruits  of  very  pleasant  flavour,  and 
much  that  was  insipid  and  commonplace; 
whereas  Peacock  was  as  fresh  in  "Gryll 
Grrange  "  as  he  had  been  half-a-century  be- 
fore ;  and  Father  Prout  continued  to  write 
daily  with  sense  and  wit,  to  be  always  read- 
able, never  weak,  till  his  death,  at  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age. 

The  latest  of  Aytoun's /ma?  (Te^rit  which 
made  any  considerable  hit  was  perhaps  the 
best  of  them  all,  "  Eirmilian ;  or  the  Student 
of  Badajoz.  A  Spasmodic  Tragedy.  By 
T.  Percy  Jones."  About  a  dozen  years  ago, 
there  existed  a  bad  school  of  poetry,  encour- 
aged by  an  absurd  school  of  criticism,  and 
owingits  origin  ultimately  to  the  Festus  of 
Mr.  bailey.  No  doubt  there  were  men 
among  them  whose  natural  poetic  power  was 
greater  than  Aytoun's  own.  But  the  power 
was  absurdly  used;  was  employed  on  ex- 
travagant conceptions  clothed  in  extrava- 
gant expression;  and  the  result  was  some- 
thing offensive  to  all  who  had  formed  their 
taste  on  the  great  models  whether  of  anti- 
quity or  of  England*    Aytoun's  sympathies 


in  these  matters  were  sound ;  indeed,  if  they 
erred  at  all,  they  erred  from  a  certain  nar- 
rowness on  the  sound  side.  So  he  did  what 
his  talents  exactly  suited  him  for — ^wrote  an 
elaborate  squib  on  the  juvenile  offenders. 
Fermilian  is  a  poetaster  with  a  taste  for 
sensuality,  and  a  morbid  hankering  after 
crime,  and  his  rant,  in  verses  like  the  follow- 
ing, is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  was  produced  in  all  seriousness 
by  our  younger  poets  in  1853-4 : — 

"Let  the  hoarse  thunder  rend  the  vault  of 

heaven, 
Yea,  shake  the  sfars  by  myriads  from  their 

boughs, 
As  autumn  tempest  shakes  the  fruitage  down  ;— 
Let  the  red  lightniug  shoot  athwart  the  sky, 
Entangling  comets  by  their  spooming  hair, 
Piercing  the  zodiac  belt,  and  carrying  dread 
To  old  Orion,  and  his  whimpering  honnd : — 
But  let  the  glory  of  this  deed  be  mine ! " 

The  bard's  taste  in  love  was  as  ecoeDtric 
as  in  poetry : — 

"  He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  vulgar  reach, 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.    He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  lily  from  its  shade, 
When  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance  by. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  dark  as  Ind, 
Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  Sphinx's  are, 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  with  Numidian  carl : 
She  was  a  nesress  I  " 


But  while  justice  is  thus  done  to  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  Fermilian  the  poet,  that  of 
ApoUodorus  the  critic  is  not  defrauded  of 
its  due.  He  enters  on  the  scene  soliloquiz- 
ing in  this  &8hion : — 

^'  Why  do  men  call  me  a  presumptuous  cur, 
A  vapouring  blockhead,  and  a  turgid  fool, 
A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charlatan  ? 
I've  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor. 
With  as  strong  paddles  as  the  sturdiest  ship 
That  churns  Medusas  into  liquid  light, 
And  hashed  at  every  object  in  my  way. 

I  have  reviewed  myself  incessantly." 

Firmilian  no  doubt  helped  to  explode  the 
now  almost  forgotten  nonsense  at  which  it 
was  levelled.  The  "  spasmodic  school "  no 
longer  exists  as  a  school;  and  any  single 
member  of  it  who  has  reached  any  position 
in  letters  has  done  so  by  emancipating  him- 
self from  the  absurdities  of  his  youth.  Un- 
luckily, in  some  cases  in  which  the  extrava- 
gance was  thought  to  be  a  mere  excess  of 
power,  it  has  turned  out  that  the  po^®^ 
resided  only  in  the  extravagance,  Wben 
the  spasmodic  poet  has  begun  to  write  like 
other  people,  he  has  written  worse. 

Aytoun  enjoyed  no  little  convivial  renown 
in  his  youth,  for  the  same  humour  which 
belongs  to  his  writing  belonged  to  his  oon- 
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yersation.  So  late  as  at  the  time  of  Thack- 
eray^B  last  yisit  to  Edinburgh  he  made  a 
capital  mot  He  told  Thackeray  that  he 
did  not  like  his  "  Georges  "  nearly  so  well 
as  his  ^^  Jeameses."  But  in  his  later  years 
a  kind  of  mysterious  languor  came  over 
him.  He  had  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
pain  inflicted  on  mortals  by  any  weapon  in 
the  armoury  of  doom— the  untimely  loss  of 
a  beloved  wife, — Jane  Emily  Wilson,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Professor  Wilson, 
whom  he  married  in  1849.  His  health 
failed,  not  abruptly,  but  gradually ;  and  he 
seemed  to  lose  lus  relish  for  society,  and  his 
interest  in  human  pursuits.  His  character- 
istic face,  with  its  yellowish  beard,  and  the 
deep-seated  twinkle  of  fun  in  its  eyes,  re- 
tained its  interest ;  but  he  looked  thin  and 
feeble  about  the  legs,  and  walked  without 
vigour  or  decision  o^stride.  He  rallied, 
however,  and  entered  into  a  second  mar- 
riage. But  the  amendment  was  not  perma^ 
nent;  and  he  died  at  a  house  he  was  renting 
in  Morayshire  in  the  August  of  last  year. 
Ab  a  son  and  brother,  Aytoun  was  at  all 
periods  of  life  beyond  praise ;  he  was  much 
liked  by  his  old  intimates,  and  those  who 
knev7  him  in  his  best  years ;  and  if  nothing 
worthy  of  his  memory  or  of  his,  Scottish 
popularity  has  yet  been  written  about  him 
in  Edinburgh,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  his  surviving  friend  Mr.  Theodore  Mar- 
tin intends  to  supply  the  deficiency.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  English  niember  of 
our  triad  of  humorists,  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, author  of  '^  Headlong  Hall,"  ^*  Crotchet 
Castle,"  and  other  pleasant  and  clever  books 
— all  bearing  that  cachet  of  a  distinctive 
character  and  intellect  in  the  writer,  which 
is  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  really  su- 
perior parts.  In  these  days,  when  so  many 
^'  twaddling  essays  "  are  written,  and  when 
the  pleasantry  of  our  younger  wags  is  too 
often  mere  Cockney  garbage,  we  recur  with 
delight  to  the  vivid  satire,  manly  sense,  and 
brilliant  scholarship  of  this  distinguished, 
but  not  sufficiently  known  author.  Mr. 
Peacock  survived  Aytoun;  but  he  was 
already  before  the  world  when  Aytoun  first 
entered  into  it.  He  was  born  at  Weymouth 
on  the  13th  October  1785,  being  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Samuel  Peacock,  a  London 
merchant,  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.' Thom- 
as Love,  who  lost  a  leg  as  Master  of  H. 
M.S.  "Prothee,"  in  Rodney's  action  in 
1782.t     The  father  of  Mr.  Peacock  died 


•  Mr.  Martin's  Memoir  of  Professor  Aytoun  is  to 
be  prefixed  to  a  coUeotion  of  his  best  prose  writings. 

f  We  mast  express  our  thanks  here  to  Mr. 
Howes  of  the  Adjutant  Genend^s  Office,  for  obtain- 
ing us  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  his  friend  Mr. 


early ;  and  his  mother  removed  to  Chertsey, 
from  whence  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Englefield  Green,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Dix,  who  was  very  proud  of  him.  The  lad 
loved  books  from  the  beginning,  and  even 
in  his  holidays  delighted  to  read  by  the 
river-side,  or  in  Windsor  Forest — scenes 
which  he  continued  to  haunt  all  his  life. 
When  he  was  sixteen  his  mother  settled  in 
London,  and  Peacock  received  no  further 
education.  But  Mr.  Dix  had  evidently 
grounded  his  pupil  well,  for  he  went  on 
closely  studying  the  ancient  writers  at  the 
British  Museum ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  one  of  the  men  best  read  in  the  classics, 
of  his  generation.  Though  avroSiiSaicro?  he 
was  not  oxj/LfiaSi^j  and  therefore  not  obnox- 
ious to  the  remark  of  Cicero  that  the 
oij/ifiaOeU  are  "  insolentes."  But  he  took  a 
waggish  pleasure  always  in  bavins  a  hit  at 
the  universities,  which  he  said  did  nothing 
for  the  classics  but  '^  print  German  editions 
of  them  on  better  paper."  His  youth  was 
studious  throughout.  When  his  day  had 
been  spent  at  the  noble  library  in  Blooms- 
bury,  he  would  devote  his  evening  to  read- 
ing aloud  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  supe- 
rior understanding.  He  loved  her  as  Gray 
and  Thomas  Brown  loved  their  mothers, 
with  a  love  beyond  that  of  common  natures. 
He  consulted  her  judgment  on  all  that  he 
wrote ;  and  some  time  after  her  death,  he 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  had  never 
written  with  any  zeal  since. 

Peacock  began  his  literary  career  with 
poetry.  He  published  a  poem  called  "  Pal- 
myra," as  early  as  1806,  and  another,  "  The 
Genius  of  the  Thames,"  in  1812.  When 
Shelley  saw  them  both  in  the  last-mentioned 
year,  he  took  care  to  protest  against  the 
doctrine  that  "  commerce  is  prosperity,"  or 
that  "  the  glory  of  the  British  flag  is  the 
happiness  of  the  British  people,"  which  he 
had  found  in  the  "  Genius  of  the  Thames." 
But  he  praised  their  ^^  genius,  information, 
and  power,"  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  liiought  the  "conclusion  of  Palmyra" 
the  "finest  piece  of  poetry  he  had  ever 
read."  A  personal  acquaintance  followed, 
and  in  1818  Peacock  was  Shelley's  guest. 
"  He  is  a  very  mild  agreeable  man,"  writes 
Shelley  to  Hogg,*  in  the  November  of  that 
year,  "  and  a  good  scholar.  His  enthusiasm 
is  not  very  ardent,  nor  his  views  very  com- 
prehensive :  but  Jie  is  neither  superstitious, 


Peacock.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished painter  Mr.  Wallis,  for  the  loan  of  an 
excellent  portrait  of  him;  and  Mr.  George  Mer- 
edith has  likewise  favoured  us  with  some  reminis- 
cences 

*  Hogg's  SheUey,  ii.  482. 
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ill-tempered,  dogmatical,  nor  proud."  Some 
of  the  queer  people  whom  Shelley  had  about 
him  in  tho^  days,  and  who  figure  in  Mr. 
Hogff's  eooentrio  but  instructire  book,  did 
not  like  Peacock  as  well  as  Shelley  did. 
<<  They  have  made  an  addition  to  their 
party,"  Miss  Cornelia  N —  teUs  Mr.  Hog^, 
"  in  the  person  of  a  cold  scholar,  whoTl 
thmk,  has  neither  taste  nor  feeling."  The 
fact  was  that  Peacock  had  too  much  sense, 
and  too  sharp  an  eye  for  a  humbug,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  enthusiasts  and  sham- 
enthusiasts,  who  were  then  preying  on  and 
stimulating  Shelley's  weaknesses.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  poet  if  he  had  had 
more  such  friends  as  Peacock  instead  of 
them.  But  he  naturally  knew  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  when  he  saw  him.  The  ac- 
quaintance continued ;  and  Peacock  accom- 
panied the  Shelleys  on  one  of  their  journeys 
to  Edinburgh.  There  is  generally  a  Scotch- 
man in  Peacock's  novels,  which  we  must  at- 
tribute doubtless  to  this  visit 

The  first  of  the  novels  in  question  was 
<<  Headlong  Hall,"  which  appeared  in  1816, 
and  to  the  type  of  which  all  its  successors 
approximate  more  or  less  nearly.  We  know 
what  the  fashionable  novel  of  1866  is-^ 
either  a  photograph  of  commonplace  life  by 
an  artist  who  sets  up  his  camera  at  the 
drawing-room  door  as  mechanically  as  his 
brother  artist  at  MayalPs ;  or  a  literary  Chi- 
nese puzzle,  made  up  of  all  imaginable  com- 
plications of  crimes  committed  by  stupidly 
unnatural  puppets  fobbed  off  on  us  for 
characters.  The  Peacockian  novel  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  is  a  sort  of  comedy 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  making  very  little 
pretension  to  story,  or  to  subtle  character- 
painting,  but  illustrating  the  intellectual 
opinions  and  feshions  of  the  day,  in  capital 
dialogues;  natural  even  in  its  most  comic 
freedoms,  and  full  of  wit,  satire,  literature, 
and  playfulness  of  every  kind.  Peacock 
had  a  favourite  set  of  dramatis  persona, 
who  reappear  with  more  or  less  variety  in 
most  of  his  books.  There  is  a  cultivated 
squire,  whose  mansion  forms  a  rendezvous 
for  the  company,  and  whose  daughters  or 
lady  visitors  supply  occasion  for  the  only 
half-serious  love-making  of  the  story.  There 
is  a  parson  of  the  old  school,  sometimes 
merely  remarkable  for  eating  and  drinking, 
but  generally  a  classical  scholar  and  wit  into 
/  the  bargain.  There  is  a  Scotch  philosopher 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  type.  And 
there  are  representatives  of  all  the  pet 
schools  of  speculation  and  sentiment  in  nis 
day :  the  phrenologist ;  the  Byronic  misan- 
thrope; the  Coleridgian  mystic;  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  species  man ;  and  so  fortL 
These  people  all  get  very  fair  play,  even 


when  ridiculed,  and  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that  kind  of 
wit  which  has  been  described  in  the  PaU 
MaU  Gazette  as  <*  only  sense  sharpened  till 
it  shines."  The  politics  of  the  author  are 
not  easily  defined.  Like  many  men  who  are 
literary  rather  than  political,  he  seems  to 
have  bJeen  Conservative  on  one  side  of  his 
mind,  and  Liberal  on  the  other.  He  laughed 
at  the  "  March  of  Intellect ;  "  the  glormca- 
tion  of  the  physical  sciences ;  the  worship  of 
the  multitude;  and  the  novel  schemes  of 
education ;  of  one  class  of  his  contempora- 
ries. But  he  laughed  also  at  the  defences 
of  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  high-flying 
Toryism  of  another  class.  He  quizzed 
Brougham.  He  more  than  quizzed  Southey, 
whom  he  somewhere  calls  *'  a  Priapus  set  up 
to  guard  the  golden  apples  of  corruption." 
In  short,  he  was  i^tirist,  without  being  a 
partisan,  and  thoi^t  himself  entitled  to 
satirize  whatever  exaggerations  he  pleased, 
no  matter  in  what  directions  the  exaggera- 
tions tended.  With  regard  to  his  place  in 
the  great  schools  of  satire,  just  as  we  trace 
the  pedigree  of  Churchill,  through  Dryden, 
to  tiuvenal,  and  that  of  Pope,^m  spite  of 
grave  differences,  to  Horace,  so  we  call  Pe^ 
cock  a  child  of  Aristophanes.  He  had  the 
gaiety;  the  dramatic  freedom;  the  lively 
wit;  the  feeling  for  nature;  the  turn  for 
song ;  all  of  which  were  possessed  by 

"  The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes," 

of  course  on  a  greater  and  more  brilliant 
scale. 

In  the  first  novel  of  the  series,  ^'  Headlong 
Hall,"  the  scene  lies  in  the  chateau  of  a 
Welsh  squire,  at  which  philosophers  of  all 
kinds  of  views  are  assembled,  the  usual  par- 
son being  this  time  a  Reverend  Doctor 
Gaster,  whose  name  suggests  fun,  and  who 
supplies  it.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  break- 
fast-talk— 


"*The  anatomy  of  the  human  stomach,' 
said  Mr.  Escott,  'and  the  formation  of  the 
teeth,  clearly  place  man  in  the  class  of  frogivor- 
ous  animals.* 

"*Many  anatomists,'  said  Mr.  Foster,  *are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  agree  in  discerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  carnivorous  classes.' 

" '  I  am  no  anatomist,'  said  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
'and  caonot  decide  where  doctors  disagree;  in 
the  meantime,  I  conclude  that  man  is  omni- 
vorous, and  on  that  conclusion  I  act.' 

"*Your  conclusion  is  truly  orthodox,*  said 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster;  4ndeed,  the 
loaves  and  fishes  are  typical  of  a  mixed  diet; 
and  the  practice  of  the  Ohnrch  in  all  ages 
shows  — ' 

^*  *•  That  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,'  said  Mr.  Escot. 
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"  *  It  never  loses  eight  of  any  point  of  sound 
doctrine,'  said  the  reverend  doctor." 

The  reverend  gentleman  ^ets  into  a  cari- 
ous bat  very  natural  after-dinner  scrape,  in 
the  passage  which  we  subjoin — 

"  The  Reverend  Doctor  Gkister  seated  himself 
in  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  near  Miss  Philomela 
Poppyseed.  Miss  Poppyseed  detailed  to  him 
the  plan  of  a  very  moral  and  aristocratical 
novel  she  was  preparing  for  the  press,  and  con- 
tinued holding  forth,  with  her  eyes  half  shut, 
till  a  long-drawn  nasal  tone  from  the  reverend 
divine  compelled  her  suddenly  to  open  them  in 
all  the  indignation  of  surprise.  The  cessation 
of  the  hum  of  her  voice  awakened  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who,  lifting  up  first  one  eyelid,  then 
the  other,  articulated,  or  rather  murmured, 
'Admirably  planned  indeed  I  * 

'' '  I  have  not  quite  finished,  sir,''  »dd  Miss 
Philomela,  bridling.  *  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  me  where  I  left  off? ' 

*' '  The  doctor  hummed  a  while,  and  at  length 
answered :  '  I  think  you  had  just  laid  it  down 
as  a  position,  that  a  thousand  a  year  is  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  in  the  passion  of  love,  and 
that  no  man  who  is  not  so  far  gifted  by  nature 
can  reasonably  presume  to  feel  that  passion 
himself,  or  be  correctly  the  object  of  it  with  a 
well-regulated  female.' 

'''That,  sir,' said  Miss  Philomela,  highly 
incensed,  'is  the  fundamental  principle  which 
I  lay  down  in  the  first  chapter^  and  which  the 
whole  four  volumes,  of  which  I  detailed  to  you 
the  outline,  are  intended  to  set  in  a  strong 
practical  light' 

" '  Bless  me,'  said  the  doctor,  '  what  a  nap 
I  must  have  had ! ' " 

"Headlong  Hall"  contains  one  or  two 
songs  such  as  PeaCock  liked  to  introduce 
into  his  book;  and  Thackeray,  we  happen 
to  know,  thought  his  songs  among  the  best 
of  the  a^e.  There  is  a  pleasant  jollity  in 
that  whi&  we  select : — 

"  In  his  last  binn  Sm  Pbteb  lies. 

Who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  frown ; 
Death  took  him  mellow  by  surprise, 

And  in  his  cellar  stopped  him  down. 
Through  all  our  land  we  could  not  boast 

A  knight  more  gay,  more  prompt  than  he, 
To  rise  and  fill  a  bumper  toast. 

And  pass  it  round  with  thbsb  timss  thbeb. 

"  None  better  knew  the  feast  to  sway. 

Or  keep  Mirth's  boat  in  better  trim ; 
For  Nature  had  but  little  clay 

Like  that  of  which  she  moulded  him. 
The  meanest  guest  that  graced  his  board 

Was  there  the  freest  of  the  free. 
His  bumper  toast  when  Pbtkb  poured, 

And  passed  it  round  with  thbsb  timss  tAbbb. 

^'  He  kept  at  true  good-humour's  mark. 

The  social  fiow  of  pleasure's  tide ; 
He  never  made  a  brow  look  dark, 
Nor  caused  a  tear,  but  when  he  died. 


No  sorrow  round  his  tomb  should  dwell : 
More  pleased  his  gay  old  ghost  would  be. 

For  funeral  song,  and  passing  bell, 
To  hear  no  sound  but  thbbe  timss  thbsb." 

''  Nightmare  Abbey,"  first  published  in 
1818,  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
<<  Headlong  Hall."  The  Abbey  is  the  seat 
of  Christopher  Glowry,  Esq.,  a  gloomy  gen- 
tlenum  subject  to  the  blue-devils,  whose 
only  son  and  heir  had  been  christened 
"  Scythrop,"  "  from  tiie  name  of  a  maternal 
ancestor  who  had  hanged  himself  one  rainy 
day  in  a  fit  of  icedium  vita^  and  had  been 
eulogized  by  a  coroner's  jury  in  the  compre- 
hensive phrase  of  fdo  de  ae ;  on  which  ac- 
count Mr.  Olowry  held  his  memory  in  high 
honour,  and  made  a  punch-bowl  of  his  skull." 
At  this  cheerful  seat  various  visitors  regale 
themselves — ^Flosky,  a  kind  of  caricature  of 
Coleridge ;  Mr.  Cypress,  a  Byronic  poet,  and 
others;  including  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilary, 
who  bring  with  Siem  an  orphan  niece,  "  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Olowry's  youngest  sister, 
who  had  made  a  runaway  love-match  with 
an  Irish  officer."  The  history  of  the  unlucky 
gentlewoman  is  given  by  Peacock  in  a  single 
most  characteristic  paragraph.  "  The  lady's 
fortune,"  we  are  told,  "  disappeared  in  ^e 
first  year ;  love,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
disappeared  in  the  second;  the  Irishman 
himself,  by  a  still  more  natural  consequence, 
disappeared  in  the  third."  With  her  or- 
phan daughter,  his  cousin,  Scythrop,  Mr. 
Glowry's  heir,  faUs  in  love.  But  his  father 
thinks  the  young  lady  too  volatile  for  the 
fiEimily  gravity,  as  well  as  too  poor;  and 
wishes  him  to  marry  Miss  Toobad,  the 
daughter  of  a  ManiofasBan  millennarian  who 
believes  that  "  the  supreme  dominion  of  the 
world  was  for  wise  purposes  given  over  for 
a  while  to  the  Evil  Principle;  and  that  this 
precise  period  of  time  is  the  point  of  his 
plenitude  of  power."  Scythrop  contrives  to 
fiill  in  love  with  Miss  Toobad,  as  well  as 
with  the  other ;  and  while  he  is  unable  to 
decide  between  them  they  both  many 
among  his  father's  guests.  This  amusing 
position  is  the  only  thing  like  plot  in  the 
tale,  the  charm  of  which,  as  of  all  Peacock's 
stories,  is  not  in  the  fiEible,  but  in  the  point 
and  sense  of  the  narrative  and  dialogue. 
There  is  an  after-dinner  conversation  in 
*'  Nightmare  Abbey  "  so  clever  in  itself,  and 
so  curious  as  a  picture  of  the  humours  of 
fifty  years  ago,  that — ^barring  a  little  abrid^ 
ment  here  and  there— -we  shall  transcribe  it 
infiiU:— 

"  Mr,  Glowry, — ^You  are  leaving  England.  Mr. 
Cypress.  There  is  a  delightful  melancholy  in 
saying  farewell  to  an  old  acquaintance,  when 
the  diances  are  twenty  to  one  against  ever 
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meeting  again.    A  amiling  bumper  to  a  sad 
parting,  and  let  us  all  be  unbappy  togetber. 

"J/r.  Cypres9  (Jllling  a  lumper), — Tbis  is 
tbe  only  social  babit  tbat  tbe  disappointed  spirit 
never  unlearns. 

"  Ths  jReverend  Mr,  Larynx  (Jllling). — It  is 
tbe  only  piece  of  academical  learning  tbat  tbe 
finisbed  educatee  retaiDs. 

"  Mr.  FlMiky  (Jilling).^lt  is  tbe  only  object- 
ive fact  wbicb  tbe  sceptic  can  realize. 

"  Scythrop  {filling). — It  is  tbe  only  styptic 
for  a  bleeding  beart. 

"  The  EonowrabU  Mr.  Listless  (JUlingy-^lt 
is  tbe  only  trouble  tbat  is  very  well  wortb 
takiDg. 

"  Mr.  Toobad  (Jllling). — It  is  tbe  only  anti- 
dote to  tbe  great  wratb  of  tbe  devil. 

"  Mr.  Hilary  (Jllling). — ^It  is  tbe  ouly  symbol 
of  perfect  life.  Tbe  inscription,  ^Eie  nan 
hibitur  "  will  suit  notbing  but  a  tombstone. 

"  Mr.  Olowry. — You  will  see  many  fiue  old 
ruins,  Mr.  Cypress, — ^many  reminisceuces  of 
the  ancient  world,  wbicb  I  bope  was  better 
wortb  living  in  tban  tbe  modem ;  tbongb  for 
myself  I  care  not  a  straw  more  for  one  tban  tbe 
other,  and  would  not  go  twenty  miles  to  see 
anything  tbat  either  could  show. 

"  Mr.  Gypress. — It  is  something  to  seek,  Mr. 
Glowry.  The  mind  is  restless,  and  must  per- 
sist in  seeking,  though  to  find  is  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Do  you  feel  no  aspirations  towards 
the  countries  of  Socrates  and  Cicero  ?  Ko  wish 
to  wander  among  the  venerable  remains  of  the 
greatness  tbat  has  passed  for  ever  ? 

"iff.  ^fotwy.— Not  a  grain. 
.  '^  Scythrop, — ^I  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
visiting  countries  tbat  are  past  all  nope  of  re- 
generation. There  is  great  hope  of  our  own ; 
and  it  seems  te  me  that  an  Englishman  who, 
either  by  his  station  in  society  or  his  genius,  or 
(as  in  your  instance,  Mr.  Cypress)  by  both,  has 
the  power  of  essentially  serving  bis  country  in 
its  arduous  struggle  with  its  domestic  enemies, 
yet  forsakes  bis  country,  which  is  still  so  rich 
in  hope,  to  dwell  in  others  which  are  only  fer- 
tile in  the  ruins  of  memory,  does  what  none  of 
those  andents,  whose  fragmentary  memorials 
you  venerate,  would  have  done  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. A 

'*  Mr.  Cypress. — Sir,  I  have  quarrelled  with 
my  wife,  and  a  man  who  has  quarrelled  with  bis 
wife  is  absolved  from  fdl  duty  to  his  country. 
I  have  written  an  ode  to  tcU  the  people  as 
much,  and  they  may  take  it  as  they  list. 

"  Mr.  Eilary. — I  am  one  of  those  who  can- 
not see  tbe  good  tbat  is  to  result  from  all  tbis 
mystifying  and  blue-devilling  of  society.  Tbe 
tx)ntrast  it  presents  to  tbe  cheerful  and  solid 
wisdom  of  antiquity  is  too  forcible  not  to  strike 
any  one  who  has  tbe  least  knowledge  of  olas- 
«ioal  literature.  To  represent  vice  and  misery 
as  tbe  necessary  accompaniments  of  genius  is 
.as  mischievous  as  it  is  false,  and  the  feeling  is 
as  unclassical  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
usually  expressed. 

"i/r.  Toobad.— It  IB  OUT  cslsaoitj.  Tbe  de- 
vil has  come  among  us,  and  has  begun  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  all  tbe  cleverest  fellows. 


"  Mr.  Cypress. — ^There  is  no  worth  or  beauty 
but  in  tbe  mind's  idea.  Love  sows  tbe  wind 
and  reaps  the  whirlwind.  The  sum  of  our  so- 
cial destiny  is  to  inflict  or  endure. 

"  Mr,  Hilary. — Rather  to  bear  and  forbear, 
Mr.  Cypress, — a  maxim  which  you  perhaps 
despise. 

"  Mr,  Cypress. — ^Love  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
tbe  earth.  We  worship  bun  as  the  Athenians 
did  their  unknown  God.  But  broken  hearts 
are  the  martyrs  oC  bis  faith,  and  tbe  eye  shall 
never  see  tbe  form  wbicb  phantasy  paints,  and 
which  passion  pursues  through  paths  of  delu- 
sive beauty,  among  flowers  whose  odours  are 
agonies,  and  trees  whose  gums  are  poiaon. 

'*  Mr.  Hilary.— Yovi  talk  like  a  Rowcrucian, 
who  will  love  notbing  but  a  sylph,  who  does 
not  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  a  sylph,  and 
who  yet  quarrels  with  the  whole  universe  for 
not  containing  a  sylph. 

"i/r.  Glowry. — ^Let  us  all  be  unhappy  to- 
getber I  ^' 

The  reader  who  does  not  relish  the  cheer- 
ful vigour,  the  clearness,  tbe  fine  sparkling 
salt  of  passages  like  this,  which  is,  after  all^ 
only  an  average  specimen  of  Peacock's  man- 
ner, must  have  spoiled  bis  palate  by  indulg- 
ing in  mawkish  twaddle  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, or  damaged  his  appetite  by  neglecting 
to  take  regular  exercise  on  the  hills  of  At- 
tica and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  *'  Night- 
mare Abbey"  was  followed,  in  1822,  by 
"  Maid  Marian  "  in  which  Peacock  goes  back 
to  the  Eobin  Hood  days,  and  carries  his  wit 
into  tbe  feudal  forests,  bat  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  freshness  and  grace  with 
which  he  touches  on  silvan  scenery,  a  kind 
of  scenery  dear  to  him  (as  already  hinted) 
from  a  boy.  To  "  Maid  Marian  **  succeedea 
in  tbe  same  year  ^'  Crotchet  Castle,"  another 
story  of  his  more  usual  type,  but  where  a 
new  class  of  the  humours  of  the  time  were 
selected  for  pungent  exposition  and  genial 
banter.  One  of  nis  best  scholarly  parsons, 
Dr.  Folliott,  is  in  "  Crotchet  Castle,"  and 
says  and  eats  many  a  good  thing  in  the 
coarse  of  it ;  but  we  must  not  overload  our 
pages  with  quotations.  We  must  be  content 
only  to  mention  "  Melincourt,"  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  all  his  fictions,  in  which, 
with  Aristophanio  boldness,  he  has  intro- 
duced a  Sir  Oron  Haut-ton,  who  is  nothing 
but  a  well-trained  ape,  into  good  society  as 
a  living  character,  and  has  even  made  him 
be  elected  to  Parliament  for  a  borough. 
''  Melincourt"  re-apeared  in  a  cheap  form  in 
1856. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  that  Peacock, 
who  had  in  1809  gone  to  Flushing  as  under- 
secretary to  Sir  Home  Popham,  was  in  1819 
appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  ''  Examiner's 
Office  "  at  the  India  House.     He  had  six 
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weeks  to  prepare  to  be  examined  for  the  post, 
aud  his  ^^  passing  papers  "  were  returned  to 
him  with  this  short  bat  high  compliment, — 
one  that  might  have  been  equally  paid  to 
his  literary  work  :  "  Nothing  superfluous,  and 
nothing  wanting."  During  the  same  year  his 
friend  Shelley  writes  to  him  about  his  poem 
"  Rhododaphne :  "  "  Byron  begs  me  to  tell 
you  he  should  not  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  father  your  *  Grecian  Enchantress.'  " 
Daring  the  years  which  followed,  Peacock 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  distinguished 
periodicals;    and  wrote,  especially,  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  Moore*s  Epicurean^  in  the 
old  Westminster  Review.      He  also  wrote, 
now  and  then,  in  the  Examiner  during  its 
brilliant  ]f onblanquian  period ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  essays  will  &ome  day  be 
collected.     A  new  generation  rose  around 
him,  to  many  of  whom  his  name — the  name 
of  one  who  had  written  novels  when  Bulwer 
and  Disraeli  were  children — ^was  unknown. 
His  vigorous  and  versatile  mind  employed 
itself  in  new  directions.     He  planned  ves- 
sels which  weathered  the  Cape,  as  he  had 
produced  books  which  will  weather  the  cen- 
tury ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  abandoning 
letters,  that  his  genius  had  an  Indian  sum- 
mer not  a  whit 'less  fall  of  life  and  colour 
than  the   summer    of  its  prime.      **  GryU 
Grange,"  published  in  Fraser  some  six  or 
seven  years   ago,  when  Peacock  was  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  is  quite  as  fresh 
as  ainy  book  of  the  "  Headlong  Hall  "  series, 
and  even  more  remarkable  than  the  best  of 
them,   for  ingenuity,  liveliness  of  humour, 
general  vigour  of  wit    and  wide  reading  in 
literature.      What   is    not   less  interesting 
about  "  Gryll  Grange  "  is  its  similarity  in 
tone  and  character  to  the    author's  novels 
of  half  a  century  before.      His  favourite 
views   are    not   altered,  only  strengthened 
and  confirmed.      His    favourite    types    are 
there, — the  jovial  accomplished  squire,  Mr. 
Gryll ;  the  old-school  parson,  a  hon  vivant 
and   classical    scholar.  Dr.  Opimian;    and 
Lord  Curry  fin  represents  the  prevalent  ma- 
nia for    lecturing,  as  Cypress    and  Flosky 
in  "  Nightmare  Abbey  "  the  melancholy  and 
transcendentalism  of  a  quite  different  world. 
There  must  have  been  a  wonderful  vitality 
about   a   man   who    lived   to    criticise  the 
views,  and  laugh  at  the  nonsense,  of  three 
generations;  and  who   laughed   as  merrily 
at  the  third — ^that  rising  just  now — as  he 
had  done  at  the  first.     Touching  the  plot 
of  **  Gryll  Grange,"  we  have  not  much  to 
say.     However  improbable,  it  is  ingenious ; 
and  every  page  of  the  book  contains  some 
sagacious,  or  humorous,  or  thoughtful  thing, 
expressed  with  classic  neatness   and  point. 
"  GryU  Grange,"  too,  contains  perhaps  the 
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very  best  verses  that  Peaooek  ever  wrote— 
verses  so  good,  indeed,  that  we  reproduce 
them  in  eoctenao  for  the  reader's  enjoyment : — 

"LOVE  AND  AGE. 

"  I  played  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 

When  I  was  six  and  you  Avere  four ; 

When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throw- 
ing, 

Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 

Tbrougli  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and 
heather, 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro. 

We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together ; 

Bat  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

"  You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden. 
And  still  our  early  love  was  strong ; 
Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden. 
They  glided  joyously  along ; 
And  T  did  love  you,  very  dearly — 
How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show ; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly ; 
But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

"  Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 
Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year. 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  you 
The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 

■    On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow ; 
Oh,  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking, — 
But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

"  And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another : 
"No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 
I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression. 
Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row : 
My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression ; — 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

"  You  grew  a  matron  plump  and  comely, 
You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze ; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely ; 
But  I  too  had  ray  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 
Around  the  hearth-stone's  wintry  glow. 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christ- 
ened : — 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Time  passed.    My  eldest  girl  was  married, 
And  I  ana  now  a  grandsire  grey ; 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  IVe  carried 
Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  play. 
In  otfr  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure, 
Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow. 
She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measure, — 
And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

"  But  though  first  love's  impassioned  blindness 
Has  passed  away  in  colder  light, 
I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness. 
And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 
The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 
Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  know, 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 
Will  be  an  hundred  years  ago." 
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There  is  a  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
playfulness  of  this,  which  reveals  itself  more 
and  more  after  repeated  perusals ;  while  the 
Bimplicitj  and  grace  of  its  execution  are 
truly  admirable.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any 
single  poem  of  Praed's  equal  to  it,  justly  as 
Praed's  talent  for  poetry  of  a  similar  kind 
is  admired. 

Some  of  the  literary  criticism  in  "  Gryll 
Grange "  is  very  valuable,  and  might  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  our  younger 
poets  and  critics.  How  much  truth  and 
su^gestiveness  there  is  in  the  dialogue  which 
foflows : — 

"  Miss  Hex. — Truth  to  nature  is  essential  to 
poetry.  Few  may  perceive  an  inaccuracy :  but 
to  those  who  do,  it  causes  a  great  diminution, 
if  not  a  total  destruction,  of  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  Shakespeare  never  makes  a  flower 
blossom  out  of  season.  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Southey  are  true  to  nature,  in  this 
and  in  all  otlier  respects :  even  in  their  wildest 
imaginings. 

"  Ths  Reverend  Doctor  Opimian. — ^Yet  here 
is  a  combination,  by  one  of  our  greatest  poets, 
of  flowers  that  never  blossom  in  the  same 
season : — 

^*  Bring  the  rathe  primrose,  thtt  forsaken 
dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansie  freakt  with 

jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk  rose,  and  the  well-attired  wood- 
bine, 
"With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive 
head, 
•    And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
'    Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daflTodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
-    To  deck  the  laureat  hearse  where  Ly cid  lies.^' 

And  at  the  same  time  he  plucks  the  berries  of 
the  myrtle  and  the  ivy. 

"  Miss  Ilex, — Very  beautiful  if  not  true  to 
English  seasons :  but  Milton  might  have  thought 
himself  justified  in  making  this  combination  in 
Arcadia.  Generally  he  is  strictly  accurate,  to 
a  degree  that  is  in  itself  a  heauty.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  address  to  the  nightingale : — 

"  Thee,  ohaun tress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  tp  hear  thy  even-song. 
And  mis&ing  thee,  I  walk  unseen, 
On  the  dry  pmooth-shaven  green.'' 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  ceases  about  the 
time  that  the  grass  is  mown. 

**  The  Eeverend  Boctor  Opimian, — The  old 
Greek  poetry  is  always  true  to  nature,  and  will 
bear  any  degree  of  critical  analysis.  I  must 
say,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  poetry  that  will 
not.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  suppose  these  lines  represent  ? 

"  I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 
One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled ; 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black 
eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold." 


**J[/r.  Mctcbartowdale, — ^I  should  take  it  to 
be  a  desoription  of  the  Queen  of  Bambo. 

**  The  Reverend  Doctor  Opimian,--Yet  thus 
one  of  our  most  popular  poets  describes  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  one  of  our  moist  popular  artists  has 
illustrated  the  description  by  a  portrait  of  a 
hideous  grinning  ^tbiop.  Moore  led  the  way 
to  this  perversion  by  demonstrating,  that  the 
Egyptian  women  must  have  been  beautiful, 
because  they  were  *the  countrywomen  of 
Cleopatra.'  Here  we  have  a  sort  of  counter^ 
demonstration,  that  Cleopatra  roust  have  been 
a  fright,  because  she  was  the  countrywoman  of 
the  Egyptians.  But  Cleopatra  was  a  Greek, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  a  lady  of 
Pontus.  The  Ptolemies  were  Greeks,  and  who- 
ever will  look  at  their  genealogy,  their  coins, 
and  their  medals,  will  see  how  carefuDy  they 
kept  their  pure  Greek  blood  uncontaminated 
by  African  intermixture.  Think  of  this  de- 
scription and  this  picture,  applied  to  one  who, 
Dio  says — and  all  antiquity  confirms  him — was 
*the  most  superlatively  beautiful  of  women, 
splendid  to  see,  and  delightful  to  hear.'  For 
slie  was  eminently  accomplished :  she  spoke 
many  languages  with  grace  and  facility.  Her 
mind  was  as  wonderful  as  her  personal  beauty. 
Theie  is  not  a  shadow  of  intellectual  expres- 
sion in  that  horrible  portrait." 

The  interesting  question  thus  mooted 
about  Cleopatra  demands,  and  would  re- 
ward, a  special  dissertation.  Here,  we  must 
be  content  to  say,  first,  that  it  was  not 
Moore,  but  Shakespeare,  who  "led  the  way  " 
to  what  Peacock  calls  the  '^perversion"  of 
making  Cleopatra  an  ^thiop.  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  her  as  "a  gipsy," — ^without  any 
warrant  from  his  original  authority  for 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra," — Plutarch. 
Secondly,  we  must  remark,  that  we  wish  the 
"  genealogy  "  were  more  satisfactory.  There 
is  bastardy  and  obscurity,  or  both,  at  both 
ends  of  it  1  Ptolemy  AuleteSf  the  father  of 
Cleopatra,  was  certainly  spurious ;  and 
Cicero  says  in  one  of  his  Orations,  that  it 
was  universally  agreed  that  he  was  neither 
royal  in  race  nor  character :  '*  Hum  , , . 
neqite  genere,  neque  animo  regio  esse^  inter 
omnes  video  convenire,^  *  Granting,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Soieft 
and  thus  seventh  in  descent  from  Ptolemy 
son  of  Lagus,  the  founder  of  the  house,— 
who  was  Lagus  ?  He  is  sometimes  called  a 
bastard  of  the  Boyal  house  of  Maccdon,  and 
if  so,  he  was  certamly  of  Hellenic  descent, 
for  they  established  their  Hellenic  descent 
before  being  allowed  to  compete  at  the 
Olympic  Games.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
La^us  was  a  Macedonian,  he  was  a  "  bar- 
barian ;  "  and  in  either  case,  who  is  to  answer 
for  the  "  purity  "  of  the  Greek  blood  of  the 

•  Cicero,  De  Lege  Agrarid,  Or.  iL  16.  See  A.  W. 
Zumpt^s  edition  of  these  Orations,  and  hia  notes  in 
loc,    (Berlin,  1861.) 
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mothers  either  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  or  the 
last?  Thirdly,  while  unprepared  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  *^  coins,''  we  may  men- 
tion that  we  once  broached  this  very  point 
to  the  late  distinguished  and  lamented  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  of  Glasgow,  and  that  he  im- 
mediately produced  some  sUver  coins,  in 
which  Cleopatra  had  anything  but  the  true 
classic  outline  which  Peacodk  claimed  for 
her.  At  the  same  time,  we  cgmmit  our- 
selves to  neither  theory,  but  reserve  the 
question  ad  avizandum.  It  will  be  a  curi- 
ous thing  if  the  physical  colour  of  Queen 
Cleopatra  should  remain  in  controversy  for 
ever,  like  the  moral  colour  of  Queen  Mary  ! 

After  what  has  been  quoted  from  Pea- 
cock, and  said  about  him,  the  reader  will 
readily  believe  that  he  was  an  old-fashioned 
scholar,  and  gentleman  of  the  old  school  to 
the  last.  Such  was  indeed  the  case.  He 
told  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  whom  we  were  in- 
debted for  the  anecdote,  that  he  now  read 
nothing  but  Greek.  He  was  heretical  on  the 
subject  of  Tennyson,  and  living  poets  gener- 
ally. His  favourite  wine  was  Madeira.  He 
consorted  chiefly,  out  of  his  own  private 
circle,  with  men  of  the  past, — dining,  we 
believe,  nowhere  except  now  and  then  at 
Lord  Broughton's.  He  lived,  as  we  have 
said  before,  near  the  Thames,  and  delighted 
in  going  on  its  waters;  and  he  cherished  an 
intention — ^never,  unfortunately,  carried  out 
— of  editing  Sophocles.  In  these  simple 
old-world  pursuits  he  passed  a  vigorous  old 
age ;  and  his  portrait  now  before  us  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  shows  us  a  veteran  with  a  fine  mass- 
ive brow,  crowned  with  white  hair,  strong 
regular  features,  and  a  rather  large  mouth, 
instinct  with  character,  the  whole  tinged 
with  the  reddish  tints  of  a  lusty  Engush 
autumn.  He  died  at  Shepperton,  near  his 
favourite  river,  early  in  the  present  twelve- 
month, having  reached  his  eighty-first  year. 

Franois  Mahony,  Father  Prout,  the  last  of 
our  little  group  of  humorists,  was  born  at 
Cork  in  the  beginning  of  the  century — ^we 
believe  about  1804.  Aytoun  confined  him- 
self to  Sootland  with  a  tenacity  that  in  our 
age  exposed  him  to  provincialism.  He 
sometimes  went  to  a  German  bath,  or  to 
Paris,  or  London,  but  even  London  was  to 
him  a  kind  of  foreign  city ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  demonstrative  Bohemianism  of  his  oomic 
writings,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  lived 
under  the  dominion  of  the  local  traditions 
of  "genteel"  Edinburgh  life.  Peacock 
was  a  Londoner,  whose  heart,  as  we  have 
said,  clung  to  the  Thames,  and  whose  very 
scholarship  was  of  purely  English  type,  not 
borrowed,  like  too  much  of  our  modem 
flchoUrship,  from  the  Germans.  But  Ma- 
bony,  though  intellectually  an  Irishman  to 


the  backbone,  was,  compared    with 
men,  essentially  cosmopolitan.     He  was  as 
much  at  home  in  Rome  as  in  London ;  in 
Paris  as  at  Florence ;  and  led  a  life  resem 
bling  that  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the  six 
teenth  century  rather  than  of  those  of  to 
day.     Latin,  he  knew,  not  as  it  is  known  at 
schools  and  colleges  only,  but  with  the  fa- 
miliarity with  which  it  was  known  to  the 
Erasmuses  and  Buchanans :  and  he  had  a 
range  of   reading  about  the  men  of  those 
times,  which  might  be  matched,  perhaps, 
among  a  small  circle  of  inquirers,  but  which 
certainly  nobody  else  combined,  as  he  com- 
bined it,  with  the  wit  and  shrewdness,  and 
experience,  and  popular  talent  of  a  success- 
fill  journalist  and  magazinist     The  secret  of 
all  this  was  his  education  on  the  Continent 
among  the  Jesuits.     In  early  youth  he  was 
destined  for  the  order,  and  went  through 
their  curriculum  in  Belgium,  France  and 
Rome.  When  he  was  still  young,  his  talents 
must  have  attracted  attention  among  their 
enemies,  for  in  the  Jisuiies  Modemes  of  the 
Abb^  de  la  Roche  Arnaud,  a  book  publish- 
ed against  them  in  Paris  in  1826,  when  they 
were  thriving  under  the  sceptre  of  Charles 
Dix,  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  **  O^Ma- 
honi,  ne  en  Irlande.''     *'  Je  ne   sais,"   the 
Abbe  tells  us,  ''  s'il  est  parent  du  Comte  de 
oe  nom ;  mais  k  Pesprit,  aux  prejug^s,  et  aux 
syst^mes  de  M.  le  Comte,  il  ajoute  le  fana- 
tisme,  la  dissimulation,  la  politique  et  tout 
le  caract^re  d'un  J^suite.  .  .  .    S'il  itait 
confesseur  de  noire  bon  Eot^  U  ferait  de 
magnifiques  auiodorfL  ...    La  Compag- 
nie  destine  le  P.  O'Mahoni  k  6tre  &  la  t^te 
des  congregations  et  des  colleges.      EUe  lui 
fait,  pour  cela,  connaitre  k  fond  les  sciences 
diverses  de  la  socio te,  .  .  .  et  Ton  esp^e 
que  docile  aux  leqons  de  ses  maitres,  le 
jeune  O^Mahoni  deviendra  plus  insensible 
et  pltLS  cruel  encore  que  lee  inquisiteurs  les 
plus  endurcia  de  Saragosse  et  de  Valence,^'' 
Prout  used  to  be.  prodigiously  tickled  by 
this  account  of  himself  and  of  his  probable 
development;    and  his  copy  of   the  Abb4 
Roche  Amaud's  book  is  now  before  us,  with 
the  following  inscription  in  his  own  writing : 
^^  Handed  over  with  great  gusto  to  my  bio- 
grapher and  friendy  at    FariSy  Rue  dee 
Moulins,  1865,  Aug,  12th,    Frank  Mahony 
de  Saraaosse.^^     The    trut]^  is,  that    like 
many  others,  of  whom  the  great  Erasmus  is 
the  highest  type,  Mahony  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters by  nature,  and  a  priest  only  by  acci- 
dent.    There  was  a  time  in  Europe  when 
the  two  vocations  were  one;    but  we  are 
drifting  further  from  that  tradition  every 
day ;  and  Mahony's  transition  from  Jesuit- 
ism into  literature  was  only  one  sign  out  of 
many  of  a  movement  gom^  on  all  over  the 
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world.  Neyertheless,  wben  he  threw  him- 
self on  London,  and  became  a  Eraserian — 
circa  1835, — ^his  ecclesiastical  education  de- 
termined the  form  which  his  literary  work 
took.  '  He  embodied  himself  in  an  imagi- 
nary "Father  Prout"  of  Watergrasshill, 
near  Cork,  a  priest  of  the  old  school,  and 
attributed  all  his  writings  to  that  fictitious 
personage,  whose  name  came  to  be  familiar- 
ly applied  to  him,  even  in  conversation. 
'*  He  was  one  of  that  race  of  priests"  such 
is  Mahony's  description — "now,  unfortu- 
nately, extinct,  or  nearly  so,  like  the  old 
bret.d  of  wolf-dogs  *  in  the  island.  I  allude 
to  those  of  his  order  who  were  educated 
abroad  before  the  French  Kevolution,  and 
had  imbibed,  from  associating  with  the 
polished  and  high-born  clergy  of  the  old 
Oallioan  Church,  a  loftier  range  of  thought, 
and  a  superior  delicacy  of  sentiment"  This 
sentence  is  the  key  to  much  that  was  very 
characteristic  in  Mahony.  He  had  strong 
sympathy  with  the  aristocracies,  both  of 
birth  and  letters — with  historical  families, 
and  with  writers  whose  genius  was  enriched 
by  learning ;  and  he  did  not  like  the  up- 
starts of  either  world.  But  he  was,  above 
all,  a  humorist ;  and  hence,  in  the  "  Beli- 
ques  of  Father  Prout,"  all  his  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements run  to  humour.  And  it  is 
humour  thoroughly  Irish, — in  its  brilliance, 
its  extravagance,  and  its  waywardness  of 
fanciful  epigram ; — a  kind  of  practical  jok- 
ing in  literature,  as  if  he  pulled  a  curule 
chair  from  under  you  just  when  you  were 
going  to  sit  down,  or  put  Attic  garlic  into 
your  omelette  when  your  back  was  turned. 
To  what  else  shall  we  compare  a  writer's  tell- 
ing us,  in  the  "  Rogueries  of  Tom  Moore," 
that  Tom  stole  his  "  Lesbia  hath  a  Beam- 
ing Eye  "  from  "  an  old  Latin  song  of  my 
own,  which  I  made  when  a  boy,  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  an  Irish  milk-maid  7 " 
and  gravely  proceeding  to  produce  the 
"  original : " 

"  Lesbia  semper  hinc  et  inde 

Ocnlonim  tela  movet, 
Captat  omnes,  sed  deinde 

Qais  ametur  nemo  novit. 
Palpebrarum,  Nora  cara 

Lax  tuaram  non  est  foris, 
Flamma  micat  ibi  rara 

8ed  sioceri  lux  amoris 
Nora  Creh^sit  regina 

Yultu,  gressu  tarn  modesto, 
Hfec  paeUas  inter  bellas 

Jure  omnium  dux  esto. 

"Lesbia  vestes  auro  graves 

Pert  et  gemmis  jnxta  normam, 

Gratis  sed  eheu  suaves 
Cinctam  reliquere  formam. 

Norse  tuoicam  prsferres, 
Flante  zephyro  volantem; 


Oculis  et  raptis  erres 

CoDtemplando  ambulantemi 
Veste  Nora  tam  decora 

Semper  indui  memento, 
Semper  pur®  sic  natursB 

Ibis  tecta  vestimento." 

These  comic  translations  were  quite  a 
fashion  at  that  time,  and  were  executed 
chiefly  by  clever  Irishmen,  such  as  Mahony, 
Maginn,  Sheehan  and  Kenealy  —  the  two 
last  of  whom  still  survive.  Mahony *s  seri- 
ous Latin  verse,  however,  was  very  spirited, 
as  his  ode  on  Loyola  —  two  stanzas  of  which 
may  be  repeated  —  shows : 

"Tellus  gigantis  sentit  iter:  simul 
Idola  nutant,  fana  rount,  micat 
Christi  triumpbantis  trophteum 
Cruxque  novos  numerat  clientes. 

"  Videre  gentes  Xa^erii  j'nbar 
Igni  oorusco  nubila  dividens : 
CaBpitque  mirans  Ohristiauos 
Per  medioB  fluitare  Ganges." 

This  ode  is  in  Prout's  paper  on  "  Litera- 
ture and  the  Jesuits  "  —  an  admirable  som- 
mary  of  the  services  of  the  order  to  the 
cause  of  letters.  He  had  always  a  kindness 
for  them  from  that  point  of  view,  though  be 
maintained  that  they  were  steadily  deterio- 
rating in  brains  and  scholarship,  and  he 
loved  to  trot  out  a  forgotten  father  when  the 
occasion  offered.  "What  are  you  doing?*' 
he  asked  a  literary  friend  one  day  in  the 
Strand.  "  A  curious  thing,"  was  the  answer, 
"  an  article  on  The  Beard.''  "  Ah,"  said 
Prout, "  Laurence  Beyerlinck,if<7^ntim  The* 
atrum  Vita  Humana  —  article  harbal"^ 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  proved  a  most  vala- 
able  one ;  but  the  question  was  naturally  put 
to  Prout  by  his  friend  next  time  they  met, 
"  Who  was  Beyerlinck  ?  "  "A  Low  Coun- 
tries Jesuit,"  Prout  answered ;  "  one  of  the 
old  fellows  that  you  Protestants  are  always 
running  down ; "  and  his  eye  gave  a  mis' 
chievous  twinkle  of  pleasure.  As  may  he 
supposed,  the  Father  was  a  picturesque  figure 
in  his  ecclesiastical  garb  —  for  he  always  re> 
tained  it,  more  or  less  —  among  London 
journalists.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  read- 
ing, and  might  be  consulted  about  most  sub- 
jects ;  for  you  found  him  over  the  "  Meov 
giana,"  or  Erasmus,  or  Buchanan,  in  regions 
where  the  ordinary  Cockney  lUieraieur 
(whom  he  held  cheap)  is  wholly  at  sea.  But 
his  chief  impression  was  made  by  his  wit  and 
humour.  He  could  stand  up  against  the 
epierammatio  needle-gun  of  Douglas  Jer- 
rold ;  he  was  full  of  ail  sorts  of  anecdotes ; 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  curious  gossip 
about  known  people  —  especially  country- 
men of  his  own  —  which  he  gave  out  flar 
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^  Tonred  with  droll  sarcasm.  The  hnmoar  of 
'  his  talk  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
"  Reliques,"  as  it  is  seen  in  the  "  Apology 
for  Lent "  and  the  "  Rogueries  of  Tom 
Moore."  It  was  a  sparkling  kind  of  fan, 
with  none  of  the  dry  gravity  of  contempt 
ahoat  it  which  is  so  effective  in  the  "  Fhair- 
shon  "  of  Aytoun,  but  wilder  in  its  mockery 
or  sportiveness.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the 
learned  pastor  of  Watergrasshill,  harangu- 
ing—  appropos  of  Lent  —  on  the  fastings 
of  his  race  and  Church  :  — 

*^  I  do  not  attach  mooh  importance  to  the  Act 
of  James  i.,  who,  in  1619,  issued  a  proclaoia- 
tion  reminding  his  English  subjects  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  keeping  Lent ;  because  his  jtfajesty's 
object  is  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  to  en- 
courage the  traffic  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Scotch,  who  had  just  then  embarked  largely  in 
.the  herring  trade,  and  for  whom  the  thrifty 
Stuart  was  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  iu  the 
British  markets. 

'*  But,  when,  in  162T,  I  find  the  chivalrous 
Oharles  i.,  your  martyred  king,  sending  forth 
from  the  Banqueting-room  of  Whitehall  his 
royal  decree  to  the  same  effect,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  trace  his  motives.  It  is  known  that  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  advice  went  to  the  effect  of  rein- 
stating many  customs  of  Oatholicity;  but  from 
a  more  diligent  consideration  of  the  subject,  I 
am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  King  wished 
rather,  by  this  display  of  austere  practices,  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  the  Puritanical  portion  of 
his  subjects,  whose  religious  notions  were  sup- 
posed (I  know  not  how  justly)  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  self-denial  and  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Calvinists  and 
Roundheads  were  greater  favourites  at  Billings- 
gate than  the  High  Church  party ;  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  consumed  more 
fish,  —  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Samuel  Butler,  who  says  that 
when  the  great  struggle  commenced  — 

*  Each  fisherworaan  locked  her  fish  up. 
And  trudged  abroad  to  cry  No  bishop  1  ^ 

*'  I  will-  only  remark,  in  furtherance  of  my 
own  views,  that  the  King's  beefeaters  and  the 
gormandizing  Cavaliers  of  that  period,  could 
never  stand  in  fair  fight  against  the  austere  and 
fasting  Cromwel  lan^:. 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  error  of  your  countrymen  to 
connect  valour  with  roast-beef,  or  courage  with 
plum-pudding.  There  •xists  no  such  associa- 
tion ;  and  I  wonder  this  national  mistake  has 
not  been  noticed  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  his 
Book  of  Fallacies,  As  soon  might  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  pot-bellied  Falstaff,  faring  on 
venison  and  sack,  could  overcome  in  prowess 
Owen  Glendower,  who,  I  suppose,  fed  on  leeks; 
or  that  the  lean  and  emaciated  Cassius  was  not 
a  better  soldier  than  a  well-known  sleek  and 
greasy  rogue  who  fled  from  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  as  he  himself  unblushinRly  tells  the 
^orld,  left  his  buckler  behind  him :  Belictd 
non  heneparmuld. 


"Among  European  denominations,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Celtic  infusion  predominates,  so 
in  corresponding  ratio  is  the  national  character 
for  abstemiousness.  Nor  would  I  thus  dwell 
on  an  otherwise  uninteresting  speculation  were 
I  not  about  to  draw  a  corollary,  and  snow  how 
these  secret  influences  became  apparent  at  what 
is  called  the  great  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  latent  tendency  to  escape  from  fasting  ob- 
servances became  then  revealed,  and  what  had 
lain  dormant  for  ages  was  at  once  developed. 
The  Tartar  and  Sclavonic  breed  of  men  flung 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  while  the  Celtic  races 
remained  faithful  to  the  successor  of  the  "Fish- 
erman," and  kept  Lent. 

"The  Hollanders,  the  Swedes,  the  Saxons, 
the  Prussians,  and  in  Germany  those  circles  in 
which  the  Gothic  blood  ran  heaviest  and  most 
stagnant,  hailed  Luther  as  a  deliverer  from  salt 
fish.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed,  bumpers  of 
ale  went  round,  and  Popery  went  to  the  dogs. 
Half  Europe  followed  the  impetus  given  to  free 
opinions,  and  the  congenial  impulse  of  the  gas- 
tric juice ;  joining  in  reform,  not  because  they 
loved  Rome  less,  but  because  they  loved  sub- 
stantial fare  more.  Meantime  neighbours  dif- 
fered The  Butch,  dull  and  opaque  as  their 
own  Zuiderzee,  growled  defiance  at  the  Vati- 
can when  their  food  was  to  be  controlled ;  the 
Belgians,  being  a  shade  nearer  to  the  Celtic 
family,  submitted  to  the  fast.  While  Hamburg 
clung  to  its  hetf,  and  Westphalia  preserved  her 
Aflww,  Munich  and  Bavaria  adhered  to  the  Pope 
and  to  sourcrout  with  desperate  fidelity." 

We  have  selected  this  specimen  from  the 
"  Beliques  "  almost  at  random ;  but  it  is  one 
very  characteristic  of  the  Proutian  and 
Irish  school  of  humonr  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Peacock  and  the  English  school,  or  Ay- 
toun  and  the  Scotch.  There  is  a  wild  hilar- 
ity about  it, — a  deliberate  dall3ring  on  the 
confines  of  nonsense,  quite  different  at  once 
from  the  English  sprightliness  of  common 
sense,  and  the  Scotch  unctuous  self-consci- 
ousness of  critical  humorous  observation. 
Prout's  genius,  indeed,  may  be  described  in 
the  words  which  he  himself  applies  to  his 
"  Polyglot  edition  "  of  the  Proves  of  Blar- 
ney, in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian. 
It  is  "  a  rare  combination  of  the  Te'ian  lyre 
and  the  Irish  bagpipe  —  of  the  Ionian  dia- 
lect, blending  harmoniously  with  the  Cork 
brogue,  —  an  Irish  potato  seasoned  with 
Attic  salt^^  With  hb  various  and  grotesque 
pleasantry,  however,  Mahony  combined  an 
uncommonly  shrewd  sharpness  of  under- 
standing, as  well  as  a  special  literary  talent 
of  a  high  order,  to  which  we  owe  his  excel- 
lent serious  translations.  Among  them,  the 
best,  we  think,  are  his  versions  of  the  "  Gre- 
nier,"  and  "  Lea  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,"  of 
B6ranger ;  and  of  the  Septimi  Gades,  Vides 
ut  altcLj  and  Sic  ie  diva  of  Horace.  The 
Venusian  was  his  favorite  out  of  all  authors 
living  or  dead.     He  translated  him,  quoted 
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him,  and  panned  on  bim,  through  life,  bay- 
ing an  especial  knack  (wbich  his  friend  and 
brotker  Fraserian  Thackeray  also  had)  of 
applying  his  sayings  to  every  incident  that 
turned  up. 

The  "  Reliques  of  Father  Prout "  were 
first  collected  and  published  in  1836.  They 
were  republished  with  additions  during 
Mahony's  absence  from  England  in  1859, 
and  without  his  having  an  opportunity  of 
revising  them,  which  is  to  be  regretted.* 
Their  appearance  settled  his  claim  to  a  place 
among  scholars  and  humorists,  and  thence- 
forth his  name  was  as  well  known  in  all 
literary  circles  of  London  where  he  would 
have  cared  to  be  heard  of,  as  that  of  any 
man  of  his  tin^e.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
trace  his  personal  history  in  detail.  He  was 
a  great  deal  abroad,  and  once  held,  for  a 
short  time,  a  collegiate  situation  of  some 
kind  in  Malta.  But  his  relations  to  his 
Church  were  not  satisfactory.  Whether  the 
authorities  at  Bome  hated  his  independence 
of  opinion,  his  attacks  on  Ultramontanism 
and  O'Connell,  or  whether  they  only  did  not 
like  his  free  and  easy  life,  his  conviviality 
and  cigars,  we  know  not.  Certainly,  he  be- 
came an  unattached  and  unemployed  priest, 
—  a  half-pay  soldier  of  the  Church,  minus 
the  half-pay,  —  and  though  always  clad  in 
black,  of  fashion  more  or  less  sacerdotal,  he 
took  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  mixed  his  tum- 
bler among  the  wits  of  the  metropolis  with 
perfect  freedom.  The  "  inquisitor  of  Sara- 
gossa  "  might  be  seen  eating  oysters  in  the 
Strand;  the  son  of  Loyola  blowing  a  pleas- 
ant cloud  in  the  Haymarket.  Nevertheless, 
any  low'fellow  taking  liberties  with  Mahony's 
cloth,  found  himself  most  promptly  put 
down.  For  the  little  Irishman  had  plenty 
of  fire  in  him.  And  though  a  free-spoken 
and  free-living  man,  who  utterly  despised 
humbug,  and  especially  that  species  of  hum- 
bug which  is  known  as  cant,  ^e  Father  was 
too  good  a  gentleman  to  tolerate  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  essential  decorums  of 
life. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848  Mahony  wrote  capital 
letters  from  Home  to  the  Daily  News,  He 
resided  again  in  England  for  some  time,  but 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Paris, 
where  he  acted  as  correspondent  to  the 
Olobe,  He  occupied  chambers  in  the  Rue 
des  Moulins ;  dropped  into  Galignani^s 
reading-room  and  the  Messenger  office  in  the 
mornings ;  wrote  at  home  in  the  afternoons ; 


♦  What  is  called  the  **  new  edition  "  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  seems  to  be  a  mere  reprint  with  a  new 
title-page.  The  staleness  of  this  trick  is  on  a  par 
with  its  morality. 


and  dined  in  the  Palais-Royal  or  elsewhere. 
The  loneliness  and  celibacy  of  his  life  de- 
veloped a  certain  oddity  which  always  be- 
longed to  him.  His  dress  was  curiously 
ne^igent.  He  looked  up  at  you  with  his 
keen  blue  eyes,  over  his  spectacles,  taming 
his  head  on  one  side,  like  some  strange  old 
bird;  told  an  anecdote,  or  growled  out  a 
sarcasm,  or  quoted  Horace,  with  a  voice  still 
retaining  a  flavour  of  the  Cork  brogue ;  then 
making  no  salutation  of  any  kind,  and  stick- 
ing his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  he  shot 
oflf,  and  his  dapper  little  black  figure  disap- 
peared round  the  corner.  There  was  a  half- 
cynical  indiflference  to  life,  and  even  to  liter- 
ature, about  the  old  Father  in  his  last  years ; 
but,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  a  strange  little 
well  of  sentiment  would  bubble  up  in  his 
talk,  and  remind  you  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Bells  of  Shandon,"  as  well  as  of 
endless  epigrams.  To  a  friend  who  dined 
with  him  in  Paris  last  August,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  the  splendour  of  the  Made- 
leine, he  said,  "  Yes  \  our  Lord  promised 
that  she  should  be  remembered  wherever 
His  gospel  was  preached ;  and  she  has  the 
finest  church  in  the  finest  city  of  the  world." 
And  when  they  parted,  the  little  Father, 
with  a  half-humorous,  half-melancholy 
smile,  said,  "  Toull  be  doing  ms  some 
day  I "  The  prediction  was  verified ;  for  he 
did  not  live  many  months  afterwards.  He 
breathed  his  last  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins, 
attended  by  a  sister,  who  had  come  over  to 
see  him,  and  by  his  friend,  the  Abbe  Roger- 
son  ;  and  was  interred,  amidst  many  marks 
of  public  respect,  in  his  native  city,  beneath 
the  Shandon  spire,  and  within  hearing  of— 

"The  Bells  of  Shandon, 
Which  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.'^ 

The  task  of  executing  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  (TvyKpwrts,  the  comparison  between  the 
humorists  thus  sketched,  will  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  We  have  indicated  the  features 
which  they  had  in  common,  and  we  have 
glanced  at  the  national  difiercnces  between 
them,  already.  That  their  influence  acted 
in  much  the  same  direction  is  perhaps  the 
first  thing  to  be  remarked.  They  had  all  a 
kindness  for  the  men  of  the  past,  and  for  the 
old  models  of  thought  and  literature,  and 
they  all  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  fleeting 
fashionable  tastes  of  the  hour.  They  were 
none  of  them  mere  ycAcoroTrotbi,  mere 
laughter-makers,  like  the  wags  of  the  comic 
periodicals,  but  were  capable  of  serious  dis- 
cussion, and  of  high-class  work,  such  as 
translations  and  criticisms  of  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpieces  of  the  world.  Aytoun's 
translations  from  the  German  are  much  es- 
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teemed  by  Grerman  scholars ;  and  Prout  ren- 
dered two  or  three  of  Horace's  Odes  better 
than  any  contemporary.  They  had  all  a 
vein  of  poetry,  and  like  the  best  satirists, 
coold  see  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  humor- 
ous side  of  life.  But  they  alL  entered  into 
the  humorous  side  of  it  with  a  hearty  gusto, 
with  a  certain  abandon  which  distinguishes 
their  satire  from  the  cold,  sceptical,  and 
sneering  sort,  as  well  as  from  the  frivolity 
and  thinness  of  the  satire  of  fashionable 
novels.  In  solidity  of  brains  and  of  read- 
ing, Peacock,  we  suspect,  was  the  first  man 
of  the  triad.  He  has  most  invention  of  the 
three.  His  English  is  clearer,  purer,  and 
of  more  sustained  vigour,  »nd  his  wit  has 
more  of  the  classical  symmetry,  finish,  and 
condensation  than  that  of  the  others.  In 
fertility  of  fanciful  epigram  and  illustration, 
in  habitual  liveliness,  in  diversity  of  reading 
and  knowledffe,  the  travelled  Irish  Jesuit 
bears  away  Uie  palm.  The  Scot's  gift  for 
humour  is  as  undeniable  as  that  of  either ; 
but  he  has  far  more  heavy  pages  than  either, 
and  less  elasticity,  brilliance,  and  fecundity 
of  mind.  His  scholarship,  also,  was  inferior 
to  that  of  both,  and  his  style,  while  less 
vivacious  than  Prout^s,  was  less  elegant  than 
Peacock's.  On  the  other  hand,  his  "  Lays  " 
seized  a  particular  view  of  his  country's  his- 
tory, and  presented  it  with  an  impressive- 
ness  which  had  more  actual  effect  on  his 
contemporaries  than  anything  that  either 
Prout  or  Peacock  achieved.  It  would  be 
ungracious,  however,  to  push  this  special 
part  of  the  comparison  too  far.  Our  object 
is  rather  to  recommend  all  three  of  these 
brilliant  writers  to  readers  still  unacquainted 
with  them,  not  only  as  humorists  doing 
honour  to  their  generation,  but  as  inatruc-^ 
tive  types  of  the  varieties  of  genius  existing 
in  these  islands. 


Abt.  IV. —  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Illus- 
trated with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sib 
A.  Grant,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  London :  Long- 
mans &  Co.,  1866. 

Tub  great  merit  of  the  work  before  us  lies 
in  its  being  a  first,  and  in  many  respects  a 
very  satisfactory  attempt,  to  exhibit  in  Eng- 
lish one  part  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
in  its  connexion  with  the  rest,  and  the  whole 
in  connexion  with  Platonism  and  the  general 
course  of  philosophical  speculation  in  Greece. 
It  affords  a  corrective  to  the  strange  notion 
that  Aristotle  was  a  common- sense  philoso- 
pher, uninfluenced  by  metaphysical  "  abstrac- 
tions," and  intelligible  to   those   who   are 


wholly  unversed  in  them.  The  saying  that 
every  man  is  born  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristo- 
telian has  become  almost  a  commonplace  of 
literature.  Its  originator  probably  meant  to 
express  by  it  a  distinction  not  so  much  of 
philosophical  systems  as  of  personal  capacity; 
a  distinction  oetween  the  philosopher  who 
is  next  of  kin  to  the  poet,  and  the  one  who 
is  farthest  removed  firom  him.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense,  however,  that  it  is  generally 
received.  It  repVesents  a  current  notion 
that  there  is  a  Platonic  system  and  an  Aris- 
totelian, which  are  antagonistic;  that  the 
Platonic  is  "  ideal,"  the  Aristotelian  "  em- 
pirical." So  erroneous  a  notion  is  in  some 
measure  excused  by  the  difference  of  form 
with  which  the  two  philosophies  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  but  on  closer  examination  even 
this  difference  does  not  appear  so  complete 
as  at  first  sight. 

Greek  philosophy  lived  on  discussion,  and 
n^ver  took  dogmatic  form  till  its  prophets 
had  passed  away.  The  dialogue  was  not  a 
form  into  which  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
•artificially  fitted.  It  was  the  reflex  of  that 
evolution  by  antagonism  in  which  the  philoso- 
phy originated.  The  same  outward  form  is 
not  retained  by  Aristotle,  but  the  mode  of 
philosophizing  which  it  expressed  is  still  un- 
changed. We  have  still  the  discussion  going 
on  under  our  eyes,  but  the  speakers  are  not 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Under  cover 
of  the  familiar  Bok€l  the  philosopher  pours 
out  a  string  of  detached  propositions  repre- 
senting various  points  of  view,  without  any 
express  notice  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
crepancy, and  the  bewildered  reader  who 
fancies  that  he  has  reached  his  author's  final 
meaning  in  one  paragraph,  finds  it  virtually 
contradicted  in  the  next.  It  is  as  if  the 
Platonic  dialogue  had  been  "  sawn  into 
lengths,"  and  all  the  callidajunctura,  given 
by  the  play  of  conversation,  left  out.  As 
with  the  form,  so  with  the  substance.  The 
organism,  which  in  Plato  is  presented  to  us 
instinct  with  the  gracious  activity  of  life  and 
growth,  we  find  in  Aristotle  fixed  in  the 
rigidity  of  death,  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
pondered  in  detail  by  anatomizing  posterity. 
But  it  is  the  same  organism.  There  is  no 
joint  or  member  in  the  system  of  the  master 
which  does  not  reappear,  stripped  to  the 
bone,  in  that  of  the  pupil.  The  great  doc- 
trine that  the  real  is  the  intelligible  and  the 
intelligible  the  real,  however  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, is  the  foundation  of  both.  If  Plato 
is  "  idealist,"  Aristotle  is  more.  If  Aris- 
totle is  limited  and  thwarted  in  his  idealism 
by  the  want  of  formulas  more  elastic  than 
those,  proper  to  number  and  magnitude,  he 
less  frequently  lapses  into  the  false  dualism 
of  soul  and  body,  mind  and  matter,  ideas  and 
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thiDgSy  which  made  Plato,  against  his  prin- 
ciples, a  mystic,  and  which  has  clung  like  a 
body  of  death  to  Platonizing  philosphy  ever 
since. 

The  community  of  view  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle  is  the  necessary  result  of  their 
common  relation  to  the  earlier  philosophers, 
ahd  specially  to  Socrates.  By  his  search 
for  definition,  Socrates  had  established  as 
the  primary  question  for  philosophy,  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  object  of  knowledge  ? 
The  thought  which  knows  being  found  to  be 
an  essential  factor  in  the  object  known,  this 
question  necessitates  the  further  one,  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  activity  of  thought  ? 
On  these  correlative  questions  all  subse- 
quent Greek  philosophy  turned,  till  under 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  it  exchanged  the 
task  of  understanding  the  world  for  that  of 
making  life  bearable.  As  in  a  special  sense 
their  originator,  Socrates  is  the  father  of 
Metaphysic  and  Logic. 

This  may  seem  strange  credit  to  take  to 
one  who  is  popularly  known  as  having 
brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  as  having  discarded  all  speculation 
about  the  ^  nature  of  things,"  and  directed 
man  to  know  himself.  It  was,  however,  the 
Tery  humility  of  his  mission  that  forced  him 
upon  this  high  problem.  In  this  lay  its 
practical  irony.  He  only  wished  to  begin 
at  the  beginning;  but  in  asking  the  most 
primary,  and  therefore  apparently  the  sim- 
plest question,  he  was  found  to  have  raised 
the  most  profound.  In  and  before  his  time 
there  was  abundant  speculation  in  Greece  as 
to  nature  and  man's  affairs.  A  sophist  who 
had  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities — 
who  had  had  ^ood  report  of  the  dicta  of 
Democritus,  and  had  studied  the  dramatists 
and  political  oratory  of  Athens — might  re- 
produce in  the  Athenian  marketplace  a  phi- 
losophy of  nature  adequate  to  Lord  Bacon's, 
and  a  theory  of  human  rights  and  happiness 
at  least  as  good  as  some  that  find  admiring 
acceptance  in  our  House  of  Commons.  Such 
a  reproduction,  however,  would  be  stopped  at 
the  outset  by  the  Socratic  requirement  of 
definitions,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  question, 
What  do  I  know,  and  how  do  I  know  it  ?  It 
is  as  if  the  popular  philosophy  of  our  time 
were  to  be  interrupted  in  its  "  generalizations 
from  experience "  by  the  question,  with 
which  no  Socrates  has  yet  constrained  it  to 
deal.  What  constitutes  experience  ?  By  a 
short  review  of  the  position  which  this  ques- 
tion has  held  in  the  course  of  modern  specu- 
lation, we  shall  gain  a  vantage-ground  for 
considering  its  relation  to  the  old. 

The  great  difficulty  which  now,  as  in  an- 
cient Greece,  besets  the  entrance  on  the  true 
path  of  philosophy,  is  that  of  reducing  the 


'*  sensible  thing  "  to  its  primary  simplicity. 
Philosophy  does  not  precede,  but  follows, 
that  actual  knowledge  of  things,  which  it  is 
its  office  to  analyse  and  reduce  to  its  primi- 
tive elements.  It  finds  man,  not  as  a  child 
first  opening  its  eyes  on  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  but  as  the  scholar  no  longer  con- 
scious of  the  letters  as  distinct  from  the 
ideas  which  they  represent.  It  finds  him, 
that  is,  no  longer  simply  receptive  of  sensa- 
tions, but  spontaneously  referring  them  as 
properties  to  things,  and  regarding  these 
things,  like  the  wordjs  in  a  sentence,  as  de- 
termined in  import  by  their  relation  to  each 
other.  When  philosophy  speaks  to  him, 
then,  of  the  "  sensible  thing,"  he  thinks  of  it 
as  the  individual  basis  of  definite  properties, 
of  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  a  direct 
knowledge  through  the  senses.  As  such  it 
is  treated  in  those  best  samples  of  popular 
philosophy,  the  writings  of  Locke  and  his 
followers.  From  this  view  of  the  office  of 
sense,  a  certain  view  as  to  the  action  of 
thought  and  the  generality  represented  by 
common  nouns  necessarily  flows.  If  sense 
gives  the  knowledge  of  the  thing,  as  a  defi- 
nite complex  of  attributes,  nothing  remains 
for  thought  but  to  detach  these  attributes 
from  the  sensible  thing  and  from  each  other, 
and  recombine  them.  The  residuum  of  this 
process  is  the  "universal,"  whether  regarded 
as  an  "  essence  "  in  the  real  world,  or  as  a 
property  which  can  be  separated  in  thought 
from  other  properties,  and  from  the  thing  to 
which  it  really  attaches. 

A  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  act  of 
sensuous  apprehension  leads  to  a  different 
result.  Such  an  analysis,  though  the  way 
to  it  was  indicated  by  Berkeley,  was  first 
really  attempted  by  Kant.  Berkeley  showed 
conclusively  that  the  "  sensible  quality  "  of 
Locke  was  simply  a  sensation.  Sense,  as 
such,  gives  nothing  beyond  itself;  it  tells 
nothing  of  a  matter  to  which  sensations  are 
referable  as  secondary  qualities.  Thb  is 
the  sum  of  the  Berkeleian  philosophy,  which, 
taken  by  itself,  is  simply  a  reproduction  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  the  only 
reality  is  the  momentary  sensation,  that  each 
act  of  sense  is  the  measure  or  test  of  truth. 
Just,  however,  as  the  modern  sensationalist, 
having  disposed  of  substance  as  a  scholastic 
fancy,  reproduces  it  under  the  name  of  a 
uniformity  or  permanent  possibility  of  sen- 
sations, which,  as  sensations  don't  retain  and 
compare  themselves,  presupposes  a  conscious 
subject  to  retain  and  compare  them,  so 
Berkeley  reinstates  the  outward  synthesis 
of  sensations  under  the  form  of  God,  in  whom 
they  reside  when  we  are  unconscious  of  them, 
and  throughout  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  subject,  without  apparently  observ- 
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ing  that  a  sensation  which  is  relative  to  such 
a  subject  is  no  longer  a  mere  sensation  at 

The  fault  of  the  pure  sensationalism  of 
Berkeley  is  that,  except  so  far  as  it  resorts 
to  something  beyond  sense,  it  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  facts.     It  leaves  the  language 
and  actual  knowledge  of  men  unexplained. 
It  is  clearly  not  enough  to  show  that  sensa- 
tion gives  no  knowledge  of  a  thing  causing 
it,  unless  it  is  also  shown  how  the  notion  of 
outward  things  which  all  human  speech  sup- 
poses came  about.     We  do  not  talk  of  sensa- 
tions,  but   of  things,  which  our  language 
assumes  to  be  permanent,  while  sensations 
are    transitory.     As    permanent  we  name 
them.     If  the  permanence  or  generality  cor- 
responding to  the  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
an  outward  thing,  whence  is  it  ?     Berkeley's 
answer  is,  tl^t  when  we  apply  a  general 
term  we  have  before  us  an  individual  sensa- 
tion, or  image  of  a  sensation^  which  we  take 
as  a  sign  for  a  multitude  of  other  sensations, 
which  we  know  to  be  like  it.     To  this  his 
present  followers  would  add,  that  we  take  it 
also  as  a  sign  for  other  sensations,  not  like 
it,  which  have  accompanied  it  in  our  past 
experience,  and  would  accompany  it  now  if 
the  requisite  conditions  on  our  part  were 
fulfilled.     It  is  obvious  that  here  the  perma- 
nence corresponding  to  the  general  name, 
which  is'  denied  to  the  "  thing,"  is  simply 
transferred  to  a  relation  between  sensations 
or  a  property  which  they  have  in  common. 
This  permanent  relation,  however,  could  not 
have  been  so  observed  as  to  give  occasion  to 
the  employment  of  the  name,  unless  the  sen- 
sations themselves  had  been  retained  by  us 
as  permanent  objects  of  consciousness.     No 
doctrine  of  "association  of  ideas'' will  ac- 
count for  this  retention.     It  will  explain 
why  a  present  sensation  spontaneously  calls 
up  the  image  of  a  past  one,  as  the  sight  of  a 
whip  recalls  to  a  horse  a  past  sensation  of 
being  beaten,  and  this  again  may  account 
for  an  involuntary  succession  of  noises.     But 
a  succession  of  similar  noises  is  one  thing, 
the  appropriation  of  one  such  noise  as  a  sign 
is  another.     Till  I  consciously  presented  a 
sensation  to  myself  as  a  permanent  object, 
no  need  of  a  permanent  name  for  it  could 
suggest  itself  to  me.     Now,  a  sensation  trans- 
formed to  a  permanent  object,  which  is  there 
when  my  sensation  is  over,  is  no  longer  a 
sensation,  but  a  "  thing."     If  it  be  said  that 
the  object,  like  the  application  of  the  name, 
is  not  permanent  but  recurrent,  still  the  sen- 
sation, as  an  object  of  which  the  recurrence 
is  known,   has  ceased  to  be  a  sensation. 
Either  in  a  "  thing,"  or  in  a  knowing  sub- 
ject, the  permanence  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  sensation  must  reappear. 


Nor  is  the  actual  knowledge  of  men  any 
more  explicable  on  this  theory  than  their 
language.  The  exact  sciences  stand  or  fall 
with  the  "  primary  qualities  of  body."  From 
these  Berkeley  withdraws  the  foundation  on 
which  Locke  had  established  them  without 
supplying  any  other.  He  shows  clearly 
enough  that  mere  sight  cannot  give  the  idea 
of  "  outness,"  nor,  what  it  cannot  do  by  it- 
self, can  it  do  in  combination  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  to  which  a  similar  criticism  1;^  ap- 
plicable. Unless  I  refer  the  sensation  of 
touch  to  a  thing  as  its  cause,  of  which  it  does 
not  in  itself  give  any  knowledge,  I  cannot 
infer  that  that  which  I  touch  is  the  cause  of 
the  image  on  the  retina  of  my  eye.  Now, 
extension  has  no  meaning  except  as  a  prop- 
erty of  an  outward  body.  Either,  then,  the 
idea  of  extension,  and  with  it  geometrical 
science,  must  vanish,  or  some  other  source 
of  ideas  than  mere  sensation  must  be  present 
in  man.*  Physical  science,  again,  rests  on 
the  distinction  between  what  seems  and  what 
really  is,  between  the  nature  of  the  thing 
and  our  sensation  of  it,  which  logically  van- 
ishes with  Berkeley  as  it  did  with  Protago- 
ras. Why,  when  I  thrust  my  hand  under 
certain  conditions  into  snow,  do  I  say  that 
it  seems  not,  but  really  is,  cold,  unless  I  re- 
gard heat  as  a  property  in  a  thing  which  is 
there  whatever  my  sensation  may  be  ?  If 
it  is  answered  that  I  say  so  because  I  see 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  freezing- 
point,  this  only  throws  the  difficulty  further 
back.  Why  was  the  thermometer  invented 
to  serve  as  a  test  of  heat  when  the  sense  of 
touch  failed,  unless  heat  was  regarded  as  a 
property,  or  dependent  on  a  property,  in  a 
thing  of  which  sensation  was  merely  the  sign  ? 
If  it  be  said  that  the  thing  is  resoluble  into 
a  general  uniformity  of  sensation,  the  ques- 
tion will  again  arise,  how,  without  the  action 
of  something  other  than  sensation  itself,  the 
contrast  between  the  present  sensation  and 
the  general  sensitive  experience  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? 

The  result,  then,  of  the  Berkeleian  specu- 
lations, and  the  further  questions  which  they 
necessitate,  is  that  the  "sensible  thing"  is 


*  Pi-ofessor  Bain  (as  quoted  with  approval  by  Mr. 
Mill  in  the  Exami7¥i^  of  Sir  W,  Hamilton*%  Phi- 
loMphy^  p.  233  and  ^  holds  that  the  sense  of  mus- 
cular effort  involves  a  sense  of  **  degrees  of  range,** 
which  amounts  to  a  measure  of  extension.  This 
view  derives  its  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  when 
we  talk  of  the  contraction  of  a  limb  or  muscle,  we 
have  before  us,  not  merely  a  sense  of  effort,  but  (as 
we  suppose)  a  visual  image  of  a  certain  portion  of 
extended  matter,  enclosed  by  the  limb  and  divisible 
into  "degrees."  To  this,  as  visual,  the  Berkeleian 
proof,  that  mere  sight  cannot  give  an  idea  of  an  out- 
ward body,  applies.  The  sense  of  muscular  effort, 
as  such,  is  a  sense  of  pain,  and  no  more. 
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merely  a  sensation,  and  that  a  flux  of  sensa- 
tions does  not  constitute  knowledge.  If  an 
*'  observed,  uniformity  of  sensations  "  does, 
such  uniformity  must  be  relative  to  a  unit- 
ing and  discriminating  subject.  This  result 
is  simply  a  paraphrase  of  the  barbaric  enun- 
ciation of  Kant,  that  a  '*  synthetical  unity  of 
apperception  "  was  the  condition  of  an  ex- 
perience of  things,  which  synthetical  unity 
was  supplied  by  the  ''  Ego  "  or  thinking  self. 
A  knowledge  of  things  is  a  knowledge  of 
their  properties ;  the  knowledge  of  a  prop- 
erty can  only  be  given  in  a  judgment,  and  in 
every  judgment  is  a  colligation  of  terms  by 
thought. 

If  we  take  as  the  germ  of  intelligent  ex- 
perience the  simple  consciousness  of  a  sensa- 
tion, this  can  only  be  expressed  as  the  judg- 
ment— "something  is  here."  The  *' here," 
however,  is  the  next  moment,  a  ^Hhere;" 
the  one  sensation  is  superseded  by  another. 
How,  then,  comes  the  one  to  be  retained  so 
as  to  qualify  and  be  qualified  by  the  other, 
unless  there  be  a  common  and  abiding  unit 
to  which  each  is  relative,  and  which  is  a  fac- 
tor in  the  successive  judgments,  "  this  is 
here."  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  unify- 
ing factor  is  a  like  property  in  the  sensa- 
tions ;  for  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of 
their  likeness  without  comparison  of  them, 
and  this  presupposes  just  that  retention  of 
one  sensation  in  relation  to  the  other  which 
it  is  the  problem  to  account  for.  The  stable 
element,  then,  must  be  the  conscious  subject, 
and  the  primary  judgment  must  be  not 
merely  "this  is  here,"  but  "this  is  here  as 
an  object  to  me."  The  simple  judgment 
that  a  sensation  is  present — and  it  is  only  as 
judged  of  that  a  sensation  can  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intelligent  experience — involves 
the  presence  of  a  permanent  something  to 
which  the  sensation  is  relative,  which  is  a 
"  universal,"  as  being  necessarily  present  to 
all  other  sensations  with  which  the  given 
one  is  to  be  compared  and  contrasted,  and 
the  most  abstract  of  abstractions,  as  being 
that  of  which  as  yet  nothing  can  be  predi- 
cated, but  simply  that  it  ^4s."  It  is  the 
possible  substratum  of  all  attributes,  because 
the  possible  subject  of  all  sensations.  It  is 
the  mere  "  thing,"  the  p^  "  being,"  the 
ultimate  "  matter,"^ecaMe^'  is  Thought, 
as  yet  indeterminal^andfKrely  potential. 

The  "  sensil^e  •  thing  "  thus  reappears  no 
longer,  however^  as  a  "  sensible "  but  as  a 
"  cogitabile,"  not  as  a  complex  of  attributes, 
but  as  the  emptiest  of  abstractions.  The 
antithesis  between  thought,  as  that  in  which 
we  are  active,  and  experience,  as  that  in 
which  we  are  simply  receptive,  vanishes,  for. 
thought  appears  as  a  factor  in  experience 
even  in  its  remotest  germs.     Thought  again 


appears  as  a  process  of  concretion,  at  least 
afi  much  as  of  abstraction.  Its  progress  is 
from,  not  towards,  the  most  abstract  univer- 
sal Its  first  assertion  is  that  "  something 
is,"  its  earliest  predicate  is  "pure  bebg." 
Its  subsequent  process  is  one  of  abstraction, 
only  if  this  term  is  used  as  equivalent  to  an 
analysis,  which  creates  the  order  that  it  in- 
vestigates, and  every  step  in  which  is  a  fur- 
ther synthesis.  By  a  succession  of  judg- 
ments, each  manifesting  in  the 'copula  the 
presence  of  the  same  unifying  and  distin- 
guishing agent  as  the  most  primary,  the 
chaos  of  sense  is  resolved  into  definite  ele- 
ments. One  indeterminate  sensation  affcer 
another  is  determined  by  comparison  and 
contrast  with  others,  and  as  determinate  is 
referred  as  a  property  to  a  thing,  to  become 
in  its  turn  the  subject  of  other  predicates, 
the  substratum  of  other  properties,  as  the 
range  of  knowledge  increases. 

The  unscientific  man,  if  asked  what  an 
acid  is,  will  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  that 
which  sets  his  teeth  on  edge.  The  sensation 
is  not  merely  such  even  to  him.  He  has  de- 
termined it  by  bringing  it  into  relation  to  a 
certain  phenomenon,  'vmich  is  itself  the  de- 
terminate result  of  a  comparison  of  sensations. 
This  relation,  as  something  permanent,  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  common  name,  and  referred  as 
a  property  to  the  things  to  which  the  name 
is  applied.  If  the  man  of  science  defines  an 
acid  as  a  substance  containing  hydrogen, 
which  when  brought  into  contact  with  certain 
metals  exchanges  hydrogen  for  the  metal,  he 
has  only  carried  the  same  process  a  long  way 
further.  He  has  determined  a  sensation  by 
bringing  it  into  relation  to  a  long  series  of 
phenomena.  Each  determiAation  has  ena- 
bled him  to  apply  a  definite  predicate  to  it, 
and  at  last  he  has  reached  that  on  which  all 
the  rest  depend,  .which  is  present  when  any 
one  of  them  is  pfesent.  All  thinking,  from 
the  simplest  deflnition  of  one  sensuous  image 
by  another  which  suggests  a  name,  to  the  m.- 
timate  speculations  of  science,  is  of  thb  kind. 
It  is  not  a  progress  from  the  less  to  the  more 
abstract,  but  from  the  less  to  the  more  deter- 
minate. It  does  not  begin  with  determinate 
attributes  which  it  abstracts  from  each  other, 
but  has  itself  to  create  them.  If  it  separates 
one  attribute  from  another,  it  is  to  make  each 
not  less  but  more  definite  in  virtue  of  a  new 
relation. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a  point  of  view 
whence  we  may  distiDguish  two  really  incon- 
sistent theories  of  knowledge  running  through 
Greek  philosophy,  each  of  which  arrives  at 
its'  most  complete  formulation  in  Aristotle, 
though  in  him  they  are  still'so  blended  as  to 
present  constant  contradictions  throughout 
his  writings.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
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view  which  first  finds  distinct  utterance  in 
the  dictum  of  Heraolitos,  that  objects  of 
sense,  as  such,  cannot  be  Imown.  The  sen- 
sible is  the  indeterminate  (ro  atrtipov),  and 
the  becoming  (ro  yiyvo/Acvov).  That  which 
is  known  must  be  susceptible  of  definition 
and  description.  If  I  say  that  I  have  a 
knowledge  of  'Hhis  bed,"  as  an  object  of 
sense,  and  try  to  describe  it,  it  appears  that 
I  do  this  by  its  properties.  These,  however, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  are  not  properly 
sensible,  but  intelligible.  They  are  known 
in  acta  of  judgment,  in  the  very  first  of 
which  the  sensation  is  held  in  relation  to  a 
subject  which  is  not* sensible,  while  in  the 
rest  of  them  this  bed  is  compared  with  other 
thifigs,  ceasbg  in  the  comparison  to  be  seen 
or  bandied  at  all.  In  the  technical  language 
of  Greek  philosophy  '^  this  bed,''  as  known,  is 
not  merely  this  bed,  but  a  kind  of  bed,  the 
subject  of  attributes  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  things.  It  is  not  a  toSc,  but  a 
roiovSc.  If  it  is  said  that  no  description  of 
the  properties  of  a  bec^  can  be  adequate  to 
this  bed,  as  present  to  my  senses  here  and 
now,  I  must  ask  myself  in  what  this  presence 
consists.  I  can  only  know  it  by  describing 
it,  and  can  onlv  describe  it  as  an  affection  of 
sensitive  organs  at  a  certain  moment  of  time, 
and  in  a  certain  circumscription  of  space. 
This  again  is  a  judgment  in  terms,  express- 
ing not  what  is  sensible,  but  what  is  intelli- 
gible. The  attempt  to  know  the  sensible  at 
once  transmutes  it  into  the  intelligible,  or, 
as  a  Greek  might  express  it,  the  object  of 
sense,  as  such,  is  evermore  becoming  some- 
thing which  it  is  not.  It  can  only  be  de^crib* 
ed  as  that  which  is  incapable  of  description, 
only  determined  as  the  indeterminate,  or,  to 
take  a  figure  from  the  sphere  of  art,  it  is  a 
matter  as  yet  without  form ;  not,  however, 
such  a  matter  as  the  artist  uses,  already 
formed  by  the  eternal  Demiurge,  but  the  ne- 
gation of  all  fbrm.  In  other  words,  it  is 
nothing,  for  to  be  anything  it  must  have  a 
form  of  some  kind.  That,  therefore,  which 
alone  is  and  alone  can  be  known  is  the 
"form"  (i8ca  or  ctaos).  The  object  of 
knowledge  and  the  true  reality  coincide. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  result  of  the  Greek 
'*  criticism  of  the  sensible  " — a  result  which 
to  the  modern  reader,  floating  far  down  the 
stream  of  experience,  and  careless  of  tracing  it 
to  its  source,  seems  either  wholly  unaccounta- 
ble, or  to  be  accounted  for  only  as  an  ex- 
pression of  religious  mysticism.  With  mys- 
ticism, however,  the  philosophy,  which 
defined  itself  as^a  search  for  "the  reason 
why"  in  all  thjftffs,  could  in  its  period  of 
health  have  no  mlTowship,  and  if  its  conclu- 
sions sound  strange  to  our  ears,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  process  by  which  they  were  arrived 


at  has  long  ago  been  refuted,  but  because  it 
has  l(mg  been  ignored.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which,  as  the  domain  of  positive  knowledge 
advances,  the  difficulties  of  metaphysical 
philosophy  increase.  The  metaphysician,  as 
he  is  told  in  depreciation,  but  with  a  certain 
truth,  adds  nothing  to  the  sum  of  existing 
knowledge.  His  concern  is  with  the  analy- 
sis of  that  which  is  already  known,  and  with 
the  new  synthesis  of  spirit  and  its  object 
which  results  therefrom.  Penetrating  the 
intelligible  world,  he  seeks  to  disentangle  its 
elements  and  to  "  put  them  together  "  again, 
not  as  a  ready-made  material,  but  in  the  or- 
der of  their  origination.  The  more  complex 
this  world  has  become,  the  harder  is  it  to 
**  begin  at  the  beginning."- 

The  Heraditean  theory  of  the  sensible  (in 
itself  not  so  much  a  theory  as  a  prophecy)^ 
and  the  Socratic  practice  of  definition,  are 
said  by  Aristotle  to  have  formed  the  philo- 
sophic parentage  of  Plato.  The  correlation 
of  the  two  is  obvious.  The  Socratic  method 
implied  that  something  was  knowable,  in 
such  a  way  that  its  nature  could  be  fixed  in  a 
definition.  This  could  not  be  the  object  of 
sense,  which,  according  to  Heraclitus,  was 
always  in  flux.  What  then  is  it  that  I  know 
in  a  thing  in  virtue  of  which  I  apply  a  name 
to  it?  The  answer  of  Socrates  or  his  inter- 
preters would  be  :  It  is  the  form,  which  is  at 
once  the  thing  as  known,  and  the  thing  in  it- 
self. This  again  is  a  "universal."  The 
thing,  as  merely  sensible,  is  merely  individual. 
It  is  given  in  a  multitude  of  acts  of  sense, 
each  separate  from  the  other.  The  form,  on 
the  other  hand — the  sum  of  properties  which 
make  the  thing  what  it  is — remains  the  same 
throughout  the  succession  of  sensuous  pre- 
sentations, and  is  predicable  of  the  whole  of 
them  {Kojff  6\ov  KaTqyoptiraiS,  As  the  thing 
is  known  under  the  sum  of  its  properties,  so 
also  it  exists  as  their  unity.  They  at  once 
account  for  it,  or  are  its  definition,  and  make 
it  what  it  is,  or  are  its  cause.  They  are 
further  the  "  mean  "  (fica-ov)  or  possible  mid- 
dle term,^by  which  it  may  be  connected  with 
other  objects  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  Soc- 
ratic question.  What  is  the  thing  ?  (ti  txm ;) 
is  equivalent  to,  What  is  the  meaning  of  its 
name  ?  and  that  which  answers  the  question 
is  at  once  the  thing  in  its  essence,  the  thing 
as  universal,  the  form  of  the  thing,  its  cause, 
and  its  connection  with  the  general  world  of 
knowledge.  On  the  conceptions  involved  in 
these  terms,  the  antagonisms  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  its  truth  and  its  error, 
really  depend. 

The  term  "  universal,"  correlatively  with 
the  "  sensible  thing,"  is  the  cruz  of  philoso- 
phy. When  a  sensible  ihin^  has  been  so  far 
defined  by  thought  as  to  be  an  object  of 
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knowledge,  it  is  at  once  a  ''fonn."  This 
form  is  real  and  essential,  as  contrasted  with 
the  mere  object  of  sense.  It  is  determinate, 
and  therefore  something,  while  that  was  no- 
thing. It  is  also  a  "  universal,"  for  it  is  con- 
stituted by  a  relation  to  the  thinking  sub- 
ject; in  other  words,  by  an  intelligible  prop- 
erty, in  virtue  of  which  it  can  be  held  to- 
gether with  any  other  objects  presented  to 
the  same  subject.  So  far  the  Platonist  is 
i  right.  But  this  determinate  form  is  capable 
of  infinitely  numerous  other  determinations 
as  it  is  brought  into  other  relations.  In 
other  words,  our  first  knowledge  of  a  thing 
is  not  our  ultimate  knowledge  of  it;  the 
first  "  form  "  is  not  the  final  one ;  the  mere 
universal  is  a  shell  to  be  filled  up  by  partic- 
ular attributes.  But  it  is  our  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing  that  suggests  a  name,  and 
it  is  on  the  insignificant  superficial  property 
connoted  by  the  name  that  a  class  is  con- 
structed. Classification,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  of  two  kinds.  The  interest  of  scientific 
classification  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividuals formed  into  a  class  are  known  to 
possess  other  properties  than  that  in  virtue 
of  which  they  are  included  in  it.  The  clas- 
sification thus  constitutes  a  further  determi- 
nation of  that  property,  and  a  further  step 
in  knowledge.  It  may  be  of  scientific  inter- 
est, for  instance,  to  know  how  many  animals 
are  "  mammal "  because  they  are  known  to 
possess  other  properties  the  connexion  of 
which  with  "mammality"  may  be  of  im- 
portance. The  class,  however,  which  may 
be  formed  in  correspondence  to  any  general 
name,  is  of  a  different  kind.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  is  not  in  each  individual 
constituting  it.  The  class  as  known  and 
the  individual  as  known,  each  involve  a  uni- 
versal, and  the  class  is  but  an  '^envisage- 
ment,"  by  way  of  accommodation  to  sense, 
in  a  multitude  of  sensible  things  of  the 
properties  which  constitute  the  object  of 
knowledge.  Now  it  was  with  the  class  of 
the  latter  kind  that  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
in  a  lapse  of  reason,  came  to  identify  the 
essential  form  and  the  universal.  Hence 
two  correlative  errors.  The  identification 
of  the  essential  form  of  a  thing  with  the 
class  corresponding  to  its  name,  implies  that 
the  form  under  which  the  thing  is  first 
known,  which  is  only  ''  essential "  relatively 
to  the  nothingness  of  mere  sense,  is  its  true 
and  ultimate  form.  To  revert  to  an  in- 
stance already  given :  the  essence  of  an  acid 
will  be  that  it  sets  the  teeth  on  edge,  that 
being  the  obvious  property  by  which  the 
sensation  is  first  defined  in  thought,  and 
which  is  thus  associated  with  its  name.  By 
the  identification  of  the  universal  with  a 
class,  the  true  view  of  it  is  lost  as  soon  as 


it  is  gained.  In  the  "  critique  of  the  sensi- 
ble "  it  appeared  as  the  relation  to  the  know- 
ing subject  under  which  even  the  simplest 
objects  are  known.  As  such  it  is  a  property, 
as  yet  abstract,  but  capable  of  determination, 
by  becoming  in  its  turn  the  subject  of  suc- 
cessive judgments.  As  a  class,  however,  it 
can  only  be  the  subject  of  judgments  in 
which  it  is  brought  under  a  class  more  ex> 
tensive  than  itself,  i,  ^.,  in  which  that  is  pre- 
dicated of  it  which  is  already  involved  in  ii 
By  such  a  process  its  emptiness  becomes  yet 
more  empty,  and  meanwhile  the  individual 
thing  is  asserting  its  independence.  Instead 
of  being  regarded  as  that  which  becomes 
universal  so  soon  as  it  is  judged  of  or  known, 
in  virtue  of  the  property  under  which  it  is 
known,  it  is  connected  with  the  universal  as 
a  thing  with  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  this  position  it  is  vain  to  deny  its  priority 
and  independence.  Thus  individuals  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  set  of  knowable  things, 
universals  another.  But  the  '*  sensible,"  ao- 
cording  to  the  ideal  theory,  is  the  merely 
individual.  It  is  so  because  it  is  in  no  de- 
terminate relation  to  anything  else,  and 
therefore  nothing  positive.  The  mere  indi- 
vidual, however,  having  by  the  wrong  path 
just  traced  been  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
real  entitv,  the  ^'  sensible  "  is  so  raised  like- 
wise. The  ideal  theory  has  built  again  that 
which  it  destroyed,  and  the  sensible  thing 
becomes,  as  such,  the  determinate  subject  of 
properties. 

It  is  from  this  false  view  of  the  universal 
and  the  form — a  view  preserved  in  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  term  '  species ' — ^that  the 
syllogistic  theory  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
^ole  scholastic  logic  based  on  it,  is  derived, 
and  it  is  this  that  has  made  it  such  a  barren 
mother  of  science.  Its  futility  in  the  direc- 
tion o(  physical  research  was  the  result  of  a 
metaphysical  mistake,  and  of  a  mistake  which 
ori^nated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  accommo- 
dation to  sense.  The  syllogism  is  properly 
a  mere  formulation  of  the  answer  to  the 
Socratic  question,  tL  hm  ;  We  may  sup- 
pose Socrates  to  have  heard  ^ristides  called 
the  Just,  and  to  have  interposed  with  the 
inquiry,  what  justice  was.  It  would  be  de- 
fined, perhaps,  to  consist  in  giving  every  man 
his  due.  This  definition  is  the  "  reason  why  ** 
(Xoyos)  the  term  "  just  "  is  applied  to  Aris- 
tides,  or  it  is  the  middle  term  by  which 
Aristides  is  brought  under  the  general  appel- 
lation. We  thus  get  the  syllogism— Who* 
ever  gives  every  man  his  due  is  just ;  Aris- 
tides ffives  every  man  his  due;  therefore 
Aristides  is  just.  In  order  to  get  to  such  defi- 
nitions, Socrates  employed,  we  are  told,  ^'  in- 
ductive arguments  "  [braKTiKoX  Xoyoi).  The 
term  expresses  the  exact  nature  ox  the  pro- 
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cesa  as  pursued  by  him.  It  consuted  in 
bringing  forward  various  cases  in  which  a 
certain  name,  expressive  of  praise  or  blame, 
was  applied.  The  consideration  of  what  it 
was  that  these  cases  had  in  common,  gave 
the  essence  of  the  virtue  or  vice  in  question. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  process  does  not  in 
itself  constitute  a  further  determination  of 
an  object  imperfectly  known.  It  supposes 
determinate  knowledge  of  which  the  features 
have  become  dim,  and  have  to  be  recalled  into 
distinct  consciousness.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  it  goes  over  the  vari- 
ous instances  in  which  its  name  has  been 
applied,  considering  what  in  each  case  it  was 
meant  to  convey.  The  only  "  essence  "  at 
which  it  can  arrive  is  thus  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  our  existing  knowledge  of  the 
thing,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  given  it  a 
name  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  class. 

Incidentally  as  applied  to  morals,  the 
method  had  a  far  higher  value.  It  was  the 
correlative  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  innate 
moral  ideas,  and  the  method  has  a  practical 
value,  as  the  doctrine  a  practical  truth.  The 
truth  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
unconscious  always  precedes  a  conscious  mo- 
rality; that  men  act  on  moral  principles, 
embodied  in  law  and  custom,  which  have 
never  distinctly  become  part  of  their  indi- 
vidual consciousness.  The  value  of  the 
method  lies  in  its  power,  as  a  process  of  self- 
examination,  to  awaken  in  a  man  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  law  on  which,  imder  higher 
guidance  than  his  own,  he  has  already  been 
acting,  and  thus  to  transform  it  from  an  out- 
ward to  an  inward  law,  to  be  obeyed  not  on 
authority  but  in  freedom,  not  under  the 
limitations  of  local  or  temporary  enactment, 
but  in  the  open  atmosphere  of  reason. 

As  systematized  and  applied  however,  by 
Plato  (under  the  term  crwayoiy^)  and  by 
Aristotle  (under  the  term  cirayoiyij),  the 
method  professes  to  be  that  which  thought 
necessarily  follows  in  learning  to  know — or, 
more  properly,  since  with  them  things  exist 
as  they  are  known,  in  creating — the  universe 
of  things.  It  is  that  by  which  it  ascends 
from  sensible  things  to  forms,  and  from  the 
lower,  i»e.,  the  less  abstract  and  extensive 
forms,  to  the  higher,  i.e.^  the  more  abstract 
and  extensive.  The  process  begins  with  the 
observation  of  a  multitude  of  sensible  thin«i 
to  which  a  common  name  is  applied.  Ab- 
straction is  made  of  the  qualities  in  which 
these  differ,  and  those  in  which  they  agree 
are  retained  as  constituting  their  form. 
Another  form  having  been  arrived  at  in  the 
same  way,  comparison  is  made  of  the  two ; 
that  in  which  wey  differ  is  left  out,  and  the 
like  qualities  which  remain  constitute  a 
higher  form,  and  so  on.     Thus  a  series  of 


forms  is  obtained  of  the  kind  known  to 
school-logicians  as  the  ^^  logical  tree  "  of  Por- 
phyry. The  reverse  process  to  this  "  scala 
ascensoria"  is  the  ^^  scala  descensoria,''  in 
which  an  individual  is  brought  under  a  pre- 
viously given  species,  or  a  lower  species  un- 
der a  previously  given  higher  one,  through 
a  "  middle ;"  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher 
being  so  called  in  respect  of  extension.* 
This  process  of  descent  is  called  by  Aristotle 
syllogism,  by  Plato  division.  According  to 
both  philosophers  alike,  the  intelligible  world 
consisted  of  a  series  of  such  forms,  related 
to  each  other  as  the  less  and  more  abstract 
or  extensive  classes,  along  which  thought 
moved  up  and  down,  in  the 'manner  here 
indicated. 

The  futility  of  this  view,  to  which  alone 
thd  scholastic  syllogism  is  adapted,  is  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  pointing  out.  It 
supposes  the  process  of  thought  to  begin 
where  it  really  ends,  and  end  where  it  really 
begins.  It  supposes  it  to  begin  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  thing,  as  a  complex  of  de- 
terminate attributes,  for  unless  the  attri- 
butes are  there,  they  cannot  be  abstracted ; 
and  to  end  with  the  simple  predication  of 
Being,  which,  as  excluding  all  definite  attri- 
butes, is  virtually  Nothing.  As  has  already 
been  shown,  and  as  the  Platonic  ^'  criticism 
of  the  sensible  "  implied,  the  real  process  is 
just  the  reverse.  The  first  act  of  thinking  or 
knowing  is  the  judgment  <^  something  is,"  and 
the  predicate  of  this  judgment—"  Being  " 
— or  the  simple  relation,  which  it  expresses, 
becomes  gradually  a  subject  of  more  and 
more  determinate  properties,  as  in  successive 
judgments  it  is  brought  into  new  relations. 
The  syllogism  or  deduction,  moreover,  is 
simply  the  induction,  so  to  speak,  upside 
down.  It  adds  on  again  the  attributes 
which  the  induction  had  taken  away.  The 
induction  having  abstracted  from  "this,  that, 
and  the  other  "  magnets  all  particular  prop- 
erties but  that  of  attracting  iron,  the  syllo- 
gism, or  series  of  syllogisms,  by  dividing  the 
^^summum  genus  ^^  in  which  this  abstract 
property  is  envisaged,  brings  it  again  into 
connexion  with  the  complex  particularity  of 
"this,  that,  and  the  other.'' 

The  fault  of  this  crude  "  realism,"  it  will 
be  observed,  whether  Platonic,  Aristotelian, 


*  That  the  tenns  "  major,** "  middle,"  and  "  minor  " 
refer  properly  to  extension,  ia  clear  from  Aristotie^s 
account  of  the  '^  inductive  syllogism,*^  as  that  which 
proves  ft  major  of  a  middle  through  a  minor.  Here 
the  minor  term,  which  represents  the  individual 
things  in  which  the  property  represented  by  the 
major  is  found,  is  middle  in  respect  of  position,  but 
is  called  the  minor,  because  the  individual  things 
separately  are  less  in  extennon  than  the  class  which 
they  constitute,  and  which  is  thus  called  "  middle.'* 
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or  scholastic,  is  that  it  is  virtually  nominal- 
ism. It  holds  the  nniyersal  to  be  real,  but 
it  finds  the  universal  simply  in  the  meaning 
of  a  name.  That  the  ^'  sensible,"  as  such,  is 
unreal  in  so  far  as  nothing  can  be  predicated 
of  it  ]*  that  it  becomes  real,  or  a  possible 
subject  of  properties,  only  by  being  fixed  in 
relation  to  the  thinking  self,  which  relation 
constitutes  a  universal  or  common  element 
between  it  and  all  other  things ;  that  thus 
the  universal  is  real  and  in  things,  can  be 
established  by  the  most  exact  dialectic. 
Such  realism  is  no  enemy  either  to  common 
sense  or  to  scientific  investigation.  It  ad- 
mits in  the  fullest  measure  that  the  indi- 
vidual thing  is  real,  and  an  object  of  knowl- 
edge, but  maintains  that  it  is  so  only  in 
virtue  of  a  relation  which  is  universal,  and 
without  which  the  thing  would  have  no  in- 
telligible properties  at  alL  Its  real  univer- 
sal is  not,  like  the  scholastic,  bounded  by 
the  rigid  limits  of  a  class,  and  capable  only 
of  the  relations  of  a  geometrical  magnitude. 
It  is  a  unity  essentially  relative  to  a  multi- 
plicity. Like  the  thinking  self,  of  which  it 
is  the  reflex,  it  is  capable  of  infinite  deter- 
mination, as  in  the  motion  of  knowledge  it 
is  brought  into  new  relations.  It  "lives 
through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent."  But 
the  realism  of  the  ancient  logic,  taking  for 
its  reality  the  species  denoted  by  a  common 
noun,  is  doubly  at  fault.  It  makes  its  uni- 
versal a  class  instead  of  a  relation,  and  it 
takes  as  the  essential  attributes  of  the  class 
those  only  which  are  connoted  by  its  name, 
i.e.y  the  most  superficial.  Having  thus  be- 
gun with  a  meagre  conception  as  its  first 
reality,  it  passes  on  in  its  process  of  abstrac- 
tion to  what  is  more  meagre  still,  ending  in 
that  which  has  no  properties  at  all.  It  is 
thus  set  at  war  at  once  with  the  common 
understanding  and  with  actual  science.  The 
common  understanding  is  scandalized  by  a 
doctrine  which,  allowing  the  sensible  thing 
to  be  a  complex  of  attributes,  finds  "  reality," 
not  in  it,  but  in  a  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  maintains  irrefragably  that  such  a  class  is 
a  more  compendious  sign  for  a  multitude  of 
individual  things.  Science  discovers  that 
thought,  according  to  the  path  marked  out 
for  it  by  the  logician,  can  never  arrive  at 
anything  new,  but  is  for  ever  retracing  the 
first  steps  of  its  childhood,  which  are  repre- 


*  If  It  should  seem  absurd  at  first  sight  to  speak 
in  tliis  way  of  the  *'  sensible,**  when  a  physiologist  can 
tcli  us  so  much  about  sense,  describing  minotely  its 
conditions,  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that 
sense,  as  known  and  thought  of  by  the  physiolo- 
gist, is  one  thing;  sense,  as  the  germ  of  conscioua- 
ness  preceding  thought,  quite  another. 


sented  by  terms  in  received  use-— that  it  is 
working  a  treadmill,  which,  when  it  fancies 
itself  Isuboriously  ascending,  brings  it  back  to 
the  simple  predication  of  Being  with  which 
it  really  began. 

The  inadequacy,  then,  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic  to  the  real  world  of  knowledge,  which, 
led  to  the  Baconian  revolt,  does  not  result 
from  its  being  too  "  idealistic,"  but  firom  its 
not  being  idealistic  enough ;  from  its  virtual 
admission  that  there  is  a  reality — the  sensi- 
ble thing  as  the  complex  of  attributes — 
which  is  not  an  idea.  False  to  the  '^  crid- 
cism  of  the  sensible  "  which  showed  the  form, 
or  thing  as  known,  to  be  the  sole  reality,  it 
has  allowed  that  sense,  as  distinct  firom 
thought,  gives  an  experience  of  things  hav- 
ing definite  properties.  Oive  sensation 
this  first  inch,  and  it  takes  an  ell.  If  sense 
gives  a  knowledge  of  properties,  nothing  re- 
mains for  thought  but  to  abstract  and  com- 
blue  them,  and  it  is  vain  then  to  re-assert  for 
the  data  of  thought,  for  its  abstractions  and 
"  mixed  modes,"  the  dignity  of  the  "  thiags 
themselves."  Thought  has  abdicated  its 
proper  prerogatives.  It  has  admitted  that 
experience  is  something  given  to  it  from 
without,  not  that  in  which  it  comes  to  itself. 
It  inevitably  follows  that  in  what  it  does  for 
itself,  when  not  simply  receptive  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  merely  draining  away  in  narrower 
and  more  remote  channek  the  fulness  of  the 
real  world.  We  cannot  know  by  abstrac- 
tion, for  properties  must  be  known  before 
they  can  be  abstracted.  If  thought,  then,  is 
a  process  of  abstraction — as  it  is  according 
to  the  Aristotelian  logic, — we  think  by 
other  methods  than  we  know.  Thought, 
therefore,  cannot  sives  us  Jbiowledge,  but 
only  lead  us  away  from  it. 

A  philosophy,  however,  which  had  begun 
with  the  principle  that  the  definite  alone  is 
knowable,  and  that  thought  alone  defines, 
could  not  thus  be  lost  in  the  shallows  of  a 
fahse  antithesis.  It  is  only  because  Aris- 
totle has  been  known  to  the  modem  world 
chiefly  through  his  logic,  and  through  his 
logic  as  interpreted  by  the  schoolmen,  that 
his  name  has  beoome  associated  with  a 
splendid  failure.  In  his  other,  and  probably 
later  writings,  especially  the  treatise  Ds 
Animd^  and  the  Metaphysics,  we  find  a 
more  thorough  and  therefore  truer  idealism, 
which,  inconsistent  as  this  may  seem  with 
the  ordinary  notion  of  his  relation  to  his 
master,  sometimes  appears  most  dearly  in 
his  polemic  against  Plato.  It  may  already 
be  disentangled,  though  amid  much  apparent 
confusion,  from  his  theory  (or  one  of  his 
theories)  of  Definition.  The  place  which 
the  conception  of  "Matter"  fills  in  this 
theory  is  inconsistent  with  its  place  in  the 
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theory  of  induction.     Aeoording  to  the  lat- 
ter, "  Matter "  is  constituted  by  the  indi- 
vidual things  which  "  are  nearest  the  sense," 
and  from  which  thought  abstracts  the  prop- 
erties "which  constitute  the  "  form  "  or  spe- 
cies.    By  a  further  abstraction  of  properties 
the    "genus" — ultimately    the    "summum 
genus  '* — is  arrived  at,  which  thus  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  process  farthest  from  <*  Mat- 
ter."      In   the  metaphysics,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  "  summum  genus  "  itself  appears 
as  the  "  Matter,"  which  is  formed  by  suc- 
cessive differentia  till  the  most  determinate 
complex   of   attributes  has  been  reached. 
Here  we  see  that  Matter  has  changed  places. 
It  appears  itself  as  that  abstraction  of  Being 
which  was  most  remote  from  Matter  accord- 
ing to   the  theory  of  induction.     We  are 
now  on  the  traces  of  a  true  theory  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  process  of  definition.      "  Matter  " 
with  Aristotle  is  a  relative  term.     It  may 
either  be  the  simple  negation  of  all  form — 
the  absolutely  unknown, — or  it  may  be  the 
less  completely  formed  or  known  in  contrast 
with  the  more  completely.     Matter,  if  of 
the  former  kind,  may  be  called,  in  Aristo- 
tle's phraseology  (with  an  unessential  varia- 
tion of  its  meaning^,  "matter  as  an  object 
of  sense:  vk-q  aur&tjn^^^ — if  of  the  latter, 
"  matter  as  an  object  of  thought :  vkrj  vcn/r^." 
It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  *'  summum 
genus,"  Being,  is  matter  in  relation  to  the 
formative  process  of  definition.     It  is  the 
predicate  in  the  judgment  "something  is," 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  itself  determinate 
or  formed  in  relation  to  the  absolutely  form- 
less matter  of  sense,  but  which  has  the  min- 
imum of  form  consistent  with  its  being  an 
object  of  knowledge  at  all.     It  is  as  yet 
void  of  all  the  qualities  which  will  attach  to 
it,  as  the  process  of  differentiation,  in  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  definition   consists, 
goes  on.     In  the  succession  of  forms  which 
this   process   creates,  each  is  a  "matter" 
relatively  to   the   more    complex    essence, 
which  results  from  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
differentiating  quality,  and,  on   the   other 
hand,  a  form  relatively  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  step  in  its  own  differentiation. 
Matter  and  form,  then,  are  related  to  each 
other  respectively  at  once  as  the  more  ab- 
stract and  more  concrete,  and  as  the  less 
and    more    perfectly  or  definitely  known. 
The  process  of  thought  appears  as  one  not 
of  abstraction  but  of  concretion.     It  "  inte- 
grates" just  so  far  as  it  "differentiates." 
Beginning  with  a  simple  assertion  of  being 
or  identity  with  self,  A  is  A,  it  goes  on  to 
bring  A  into  relation  to  some  other  object, 
which  in  like  manner  has  been  arrested  in 
its  flux,  "won  from  the  void  and  formless 
infinite"  of  sense,  by  the  magnetic  I^. 


This  relation  gives  a  contrast,  and  differ- 
ence. A  is  not  B.  But  as  not  B  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  A.  The  difference 
has  not  taken  something  from  it,  but  added 
something  to  it.  It  has  not  become  a  frao- 
tion  of  what  it  was  before,  but  a  fuller  In- 
teger. It  is  no  longer  a  bare  Unit,  but  a 
unity  of  differences,  a  centre  of  manifold 
relations,  a  subject  of  properties.  It  is  not 
an  "abstract  universal,"  but  it  has  an 
element  of  universality  in  virtue  of  which  it 
can  be  brought  into  relation  to  all  things 
else.  Its  universality  is  the  condition  of  its 
particularization. 

Such  a  theory  of  the  process  of  thought 
does  away  with  the  false  antithesis  between 
experience  and  reasoning,  between  induction 
and  deduction,  between  relations  of  ideas 
and  relations  of  things.  The  first  act  of  ex- 
perience is  the  same  in  kind  with  all  reason- 
ing not  simply  rhetorical,  and  thought  is  as 
active  in  the  creation  of  its  materials  as  in 
their  arrangement.  A  "determination  by 
negation"  is  involved  in  the  judgments 
"  nearest  the  sense,"  as  in  those  that  are 
most  remote  from  it.  An  object  of  sense, 
in  being  known,  is  determined  as  the  nega- 
tion of  the  knowing  self,  as  at  once  related 
to  it  and  distinct  from  it.  Only  as  thus  de- 
termined can  it  form  the  beginning  of  an 
experience,  and  act  in  turn  as  a  determinant 
to  other  things,  which  are  presented  as  dif- 
ferent from  it  and  its  negation.  Whether 
we  are  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  what 
we  call  new  experience,  or  in  the  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  old,  the  same 
process  of  affirmation  by  negation,  of  new 
assertion  through  new  distinction,  goes  on. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  any  reason- 
ing which  gives  a  new  resujt  is  either  purely 
a  priori  or  purely  a  posteriori,  that  any 
knowledge  is  given  either  by  simple  induc- 
tion or  simple  deduction.  In  the  experience 
which  seems  most  primary  there  is  yet  a 
priuSy  a  something  given  to,  not  derived 
from,  the  experience,  for  there  can  be  no 
experience  without  distinction,  and  no  dis- 
tinction without  something  from  which  to 
distinguish.  In  like  manner,  the  "  new  in- 
stances" of  induction,  whether  given  by 
observation  or  experiment,  would  have  no 
meaning  unless  in  previous  knowledge  we 
had  something  by  which  to  interpret  them, 
and  for  them  in  turn  to  qualify.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  deductive  reasoning  is  to  do 
anything  more  than,  like  the  scholastic  syllo- 
gism, state  of  individuals  what  has  previously 
been  stated  of  the  class  which  they  consti- 
tute, it  must  apply  a  received  conception  to 
a  new  case,  whether  the  new  case  be  given 
by  construction,  as  in  geometry  and  juris- 
prudence, by  experiment,  as  in  physical  soi- 
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ence,  or  by  a  disentaDglement  of  that  which 
is  implicit  in  the  language,  knowledge,  and 
acts  of  men,  as  in  metaphysics. 

The  antithesis  between  relations  of  ideas 
and  matters  of  fact,  the  treatment  of  which 
by  Hume  was  "  the  occasional  cause "  of 
Kant^s  Grttic,  though  latent  in  the  opposi- 
tion between  "  necessary  and  contingCDt " 
matter,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  appear  in 
Greek  philosophy  till  after  Aristotle.  By 
Plato  and  Aristotle  alike,  things  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  as  they  are  known,  and  to  be 
known  as  they  exist.  Hence  if  "  Univer- 
sals "  are  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge, 
which  Aristotle,  no  less  than  Plato,  constantly 
affirms,  they  are  also  the  real  things,  and  if 
the  cogitable  world  consists  of  a  series  of 
forms,  corresponding  to  general  names,  and 
related  to  each  other  as  the  less  and  more 
abstract,  such  also  is  the  real  world.  Scho- 
lasticism did  actually  proceed  on  this  doc- 
trine, and  hence  its  philosophy  of  nature 
was  a  string  of  verbal  propositions.  The 
popular  philosophy  of  modern  times,  so  far 
as  it  has  retained  the  old  doctrine  as  to  the 
procedure  of  thought,  has  only  done  so  by 
regarding  its  order  as  the  reverse  of  the  or- 
der of  real  existence.  Heal  things  exist  as 
individuals  having  properties,  not  as  classes 
of  greater  or  less  extension.  The  process 
of  life  is  one  evermore  leading  to  a  greater 
complexity  of  attributes.  Ihought,  then, 
as  a  process  of  abstraction,  can  only  lead 
farther  away  from  reality  and  life.  Science, 
however,  follows  the  order  of  nature.  Its 
concern  is  with  the  relations  of  individual 
things  to  each  other,  with  the  simplest  .of 
which  it  begins  and  advances  to  the  more 
complex.  Its  method,  therefore,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  supposed  method  of  thought, 
and  while  the  one  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  registration  of  sensible  experience, 
the  other,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
world,  is  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  words 
mistaken  for  things.  Ideas  are  ^^  abstract 
universals,"  there  are  no  "  abstract  univer- 
sals  "  in  reality,  therefore  the  real  and  ideal 
must  be  mutually  exclusive. 

The  view  of  thought  as  a  process  from 
the  less  to  the  more  determinate  avoids  this 
antagonism.  It  exhibits  the  first  idea 
equally  with  the  first  datum  of  experience, 
as  the  most  simple  and  abstract  possible,  as 
having  a  minimum  of  form,  t.  e.,  as  relatively 
matter.  It  exhibits  the  idea,  moreover,  as 
no  less  individual  than  universal.  As  de- 
terminate, it  is  distinct  from  all  other  ideas, 
or  individual;  but  this  very  distinction  is 
only  possible  in  virtue  of  a  common  relation 
to  the  thinking  subject,  which  constitutes  a 
universality.  The  real  thing  of  intelligent 
experience  unites  the  two  sides  of  individu- 


ality and  universality  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  It  is  a  centre  of  relations,  which  eon- 
stitute  its  properties.  As  differenced  from 
all  things  else  by  the  sum  of  these  relations, 
it  is  individual,  but  to  be  so  differenced  from 
them  all  it  must  have  an  element  in  common 
with  them.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  individ- 
ual, as  momentarily  presented  to  the  sense, 
this  very  presentation  can  only  be  known  or 
named,  i.  e,,  can  only  have  any  meaning,  as 
one  property  or  relation  of  .the  thing  amongst 
others.  If  then  the  thing  of  experience 
turns  out  to  be  what  ^^  thinking  makes  it,'' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  of 
thought  is  no  other  than  the  correlative 
'^  difierentiation  and  integration,"  which 
constitutes  the  evolutiop  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  where  is  the  obstacle  to  the  admission 
that  the  world  of  experience  is  a  world  of 
ideas,  or  things  as  thought  of,  that  its  order 
is  an  order  of  thought,  that  in  knowing  it 
we  do  but  realize  ourselves  ? 

It  may  be  reckoned  an  extravagance  to 
fasten  such  a  view  upon  Aristotle  on  the 
strength  of  one  aspect  among  many  under 
which  his  theory  of  definition  is  presented 
to  us.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  with  Aristotle,  as  with  Socrates,  the 
object  of  definition  is  to  ascertain  not  merelj 
the  meaning  ordinarily  attached  to  a  name, 
but  the  nature  of  a  thing  at  once  as  known 
'and  as  it  exists.  So  far  then  as  definition 
consists  in  the  gradual  differentiation  of  an 
indeterminate  matter,  this  represents  also 
the  order  both  of  thought  and  of  the  world. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  Aristotle  himself 
there  is  no  clear  account  of  this  differentia- 
tion except  as  a  re-addition  of  qualities  pre* 
viously  abstracted  in  the  process  of  Induc- 
tion. In  putting  the  most  abstract  universal 
as  "matter,'*  according  to  the  theory  of 
definition,  in  the  same  place  which  the  sen- 
sible thing,  as  a  concretion  of  properties, 
occupies  in  the  theory  of  Induction,  he 
merely  after  his  manner  "  shoots  from  a  pis- 
tol" a  proposition,  which  properly  carries 
with  it  a  complete  transmutation  of  his 
theory  of  knowledge,  but  which  he  himself 
never  followed  to  its  consequences.  The 
same  antagonism,  pointing  for  reconciliation 
to  a  higher  philosophy  than  Aristotle's  own, 
appears  under  several  other  forms  in  his 
writings,  especially  in  his  controversy  with 
Plato  on  the  conception  of  "substance" 
(ovo-ia). 

The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  rested  on 
the  view  that  the  "  sensible  "  was  properly 
no  thing  at  all,  but  the  possibility  of  boom- 
ing something  through  the  determining  ac- 
tion of  thought  The  Greek  language,  bj 
its  use  of  the  neuter  gender  in  place  of  the 
substantive   "thing,"  had  special  facilities 
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for  the  statement  of  this  view,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  be  stated  in  English 
(as  a  reader  of  the  present  article  will  ob- 
serve) by  what  seems  a  pedantic  use  of  the 
terra  *' sensible."  Notwithstanding  this 
Plato  is  constantly  lapsing  from  it  into  the 
notion  that  the  "  sensible  "  is  equivalent  to 
the  individual  thing,  as  qualified  by  proper- 
ties. We  thus  get  two  separate  sets  of 
things,  individuals  which  are  objects  of 
sense,  on  the  one  side ;  universals  or  ideas, 
which  are  objects  of  thought,  on  the  other. 
To  take  one  of  Plato's  own  examples :  this 
mdividual  bed  is  one  thing,  an  object  of 
sense.  The  universal  or  ideal  bed,  which 
corresponds  to  the  general  term  "  bed,"  is 
something  else.  Having  lapsed,  however, 
from  the  view  that  the  "  sensible  "  is  nothing, 
he  still  holds  it  to  be  something  unreal, 
— a  mere  shadow  of  the  truth ;  while  the 
idea  having  become  nothing  in  particular,  is 
still  asserted  to  be  alone  real  and  an  object 
of  knowledge.  It  is  just  this  failure, 
through  want  of  adequate  formulss,  to  main- 
tain himself  in  his  idealism,  not  the  idealism 
itself,  which  justifies  the  popular  notion  that 
Plato  was  a  dreamer  who  mistook  shadows 
for  things,  and  things  for  shadows. 

The  error  is  detected  by  Aristotle  more 
clearly  than  its  source.  The  universal,  he 
says,  cannot,  as  Plato  supposed,  be  a  sepa- 
rate, self-existent  entity ;  it  must  attach  as 
an  attribute  to  things  individual,  and  indi- 
vidual all  things  known  as  "  substances  " 
necessarily  are.  It  is  not  something  apart 
from,  above,  and  beyond,  sensible  things,  but 
in  them,  and,  as  such,  predicable  of  them. 
The  so-called  thing  in  itself,  or  ideal  thing, 
is  simply  the  sensible  thing,  minus  the  attri 
bute  of  being  sensible. 

In  meeting  these  objections,  the  ideal  theo- 
ry necessarily  comes  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  itself  That  the  idea,  as  Plato  con- 
stantly treats  it,  is  simply  the  sensible  thing 
after  abstraction  of  its  sensibility,  cannot  be 
denied.  Whatever  can  be  predicated  of 
"  this  bed  "  can  be  predicated  of  **  bed  in 
general,"  with  deduction  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  bed,  as  distinct  from  others.  But  of 
"this  bed  "  as  sensible,  nothing  can  be  pre- 
dicated, or,  more  properly,  as  merely  sensi- 
1>le  it  is  not  a  bed  or  anything  else  at  all. 
According  to  Aristotle's  own  phraseology,  it 
is  absolutely  indeterminate  matter,  and  there- 
fore has  no  proprieties,  is  unknowable.  If 
^y  the  sensible  thing  is  meant  the  thing  as 
first  known — known,  i.  c,  under  the  mini- 
xnum  of  determination  requisite  to  any  knowl- 
edge at  all,— then  Plato's  "  thing-in-itself  " 
is  simply  identical  with  it.  As  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  properties  which  are  connoted 
^J  the  general  name  first  applied   to   the 
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thing,  and  as  the  application  of  such  a  name 
is  comcident  with  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
it,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  thing  in  its 
most  obvious  aspect.  It  is  indeed,  unlike 
the  merely  sensible,  a  real  object  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  poorest  possible,  and  a  method 
like  the  Platonic,  which  takes  it  as  the  fall- 
est  and  ultimate  object,  contains  no  princi- 
ple of  progress. 

The  assertion  of  Aristotle  against  Plato, 
that  the  universal  is  not  to  be  found  apart 
from  ^'  sensible  things,"  but  attaches  to  them, 
has  been  strangely  thought  to  be  an  aban- 
doiiment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of 
universals.  It  can  only  be  so  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  thing  is  more  real  than  its  pro- 
perties. It  can  only  be  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion that  Mr.  Mill,  having  maintained  that 
names  are  names  of  things,  treats  the  doc- 
trine of  '*  general  essences  "  as  a  scholastic 
absurdity.  Yet,  a  common  name,  to  use  his 
own  language,  connotes  an  attribute  or  attri- 
butes, if  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  thing, 
the  attributes  or  general  essence  must  con- 
stitute a  thing.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
say  that  the  common  noun  "  denotes "  a 
thing,  while  it  "  connotes  "  an  attribute,  for 
it  denotes  the  thing  only  in  virtue  6f  connot- 
ing the  attribute.  If  the  individual  "  bed  " 
is  something  apart  from  its  properties — if  it 
alone  is  properly  real,  while  they  are  not, — 
then  to  say  that  the  general  essence  ^^  bed  " 
means  the  properties  which  attach  to  indi- 
vidual beds,  is  to  admit  that  general  essen- 
ces are  not  real.  This  doctrine,  however, 
is  simply  to  restore  the  notion  of  an  "  un- 
known substratum  of  attributes  "  (for  such 
is  the  individual  bed  without  properties), 
against  which  the  enemies  of  realism  are 
apt  to  be  severe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  thing  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  its 
attribute's,  if  these  constitute  its  reality, 
then  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  by  treating 
the  universal  as  a  property  or  sum  of  pro- 
perties, while  it  in  no  way  modifies  the  real- 
ity which  Plato  ascribed  to  it,  avoids  the 
error  of  admitting  a  quasi-reality  in  distinc- 
tion from  it.  That  which  can  be  predicated 
of  the  sensible  thing,  in  other  words,  that 
which  can  be  known  about  it,  is  the  essence, 
and  an  object  not  of  sense  but  of  thought. 
This  view  of  the  essence  or  form  properly 
prevents  (though  it  did  not  always  prevent - 
with  Aristotle)  the  shallow  conception  of  it 
as  a  class,  and  renders  it  capable  of  further 
formation  or  development  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

Aristotle^s  reiterated  statement,  then,  that 
the  universal  is  not  "  separable,"  but  im- 
plies something  to  which  it  attaches  as  an 
attribute,  really  amounts  not  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Platonic  "  idea,"  but  to  aresolu- 
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tion  of  it  into  two  correlative  elements. 
What  PlaD^  had  spoken  of  indifferently  as 
"  form,"  the  "  universal,"  "  essence,"  and 
'^  snhstance,"  emerges  from  the  Aristotelian 
crucihie,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  ^^  substance," 
which  is  individual,  **  separable  "  (x^ptorov), 
and  **  subject  "  (v7roKHfi€vov) ;  as  on  the  oth- 
er, "  form,"  or  "  essence,"  which  is  univer- 
sal and  the  attribute  of  a  subject.  The  con- 
ception of  individual  substance  having  thus 
presented  itself,  requires  the  same  purgation 
from  sense  as  the  "  real  thing  "  of  experi- 
ence, a  purgation  which  at  Aristotle's  hands 
it  only  partially  receives.  Hence  his  state- 
ments concerning  it  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
in  hopeless  contradiction  with  each  other. 
Substance,  he  tells  us,  is  necessarily  individ- 
ual, and  as  individual,  it  '^  has  matter." 
Matter,  however,  is  properly  unknowable, 
because  indeterminate.  Yet,  elsewhere,  he 
speaks  of  individual  substance  as  the  proper 
object  of  knowledge,  and  as  determinate  in 
opposition  to  the  kind  (ro  roidvSc).  Sub- 
stance, again,  according  to  him,  as  individu- 
al, is  an  object  of  sense ;  yet,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  a  definite  something,  while  the 
sensible  is  the  indefinite.  Substance  is  that 
which  remains  when  all  attributes  have  been 
abstracted,  yet  it  is  also  the  concretion  of 
attributes,  supposed  to  be  given  by  sense, 
with  which  the  abstracting  process  of  thought 
begins.  To  this  web  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions (which  might  be  greatly  extended) 
Aristotle  supplies  no  sufficient  clue.  In  the 
Metaphysics^  indeed,  he  twice  sums  up  the 
significations  of  ^^  substance."  It  is  either, 
he  says,  the  "  subject-matter,"  or  the  "  form," 
or  the  individual  thing  compounded  of  the 
two,  i.e.,  the  subject-matter  as  formed  by 
properties.  As  the  mere  form  substance  is 
the  so-called  "  secondary  "  or  improper  sub- 
stance of  the  treatise  on  the  categories ;  as 
the  individual  thing,  having  properties,  it  is 
the  "  primary  "  or  proper  substance  of  that 
treatise.  So  far  the  two  passages  in  the 
metaphysics  agree ;  but  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference.  According  to  one  passage, 
substance,  as  ^^  subject-matter,"  has  sensible 
or  phenomenal  qualities;  according  to  the 
other  it  is  the  negation  of  all  qualities,  the 
"  caput  mortuumj^^  or  "  unknown  substra- 
tum," from  which  everything  determinate 
has  been  abstracted. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  elements  into  which 
Aristotle  resolves  the  intelligible  world,  are 
not  fully  conceived  of  by  him,  as  determina- 
tions of  a  creative  spirit,  which  refiects  it- 
self in  things.  To  him  they  are  rather  fixed 
elements  in  a  world  presented  from  without. 
Hence  the  sequence  and  dependence  of  one 
on  the  other  are  not  clearly  seen.  The 
thread  of  spiritual  unity  on  which   they  all 


hang  escapes  his  grasp.  They  appear  in 
hard  juxtaposition,  instead  of  as  a  rhythm 
where  each  member  is  different  from  the  rest, 
but  different  solely  in  virtue  of  its  relation 
to  them.  The  thinking  self  is  individual, 
as  exclusive  of  all  things.  But  it  excludes 
all  things  as  the  negation  of  each  in  particu* 
lar,  and  such  negation  is  a  relation.  There- 
fore, as  exclusive  of  them  all,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion, or  present,  to  each  of  them :  it  is  an 
omnipresent  element  or  universaL  The  in- 
dividual has  thus  transformed  itself  into  the 
universal  in  virtue  of  its  particularity  or 
definite  relations.  The  process  may  be  re- 
versed. The  thinking  self  is  present  to  all 
objects  of  consciousness,  not  here  or  there, 
but  continuously.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of 
this  presence  that  they  are  what  they  are; 
without  it  they  would  be  in  "  disconnexion, 
dead,  and  spuritless ;"  and  thus  it  is  a  uni- 
versal element.  But  it  is  related  to  all 
these  particular  objects  as  their  neg^ation ; 
it  is  not  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
Thus  it  is  exclusive  of  them  all,  or  individa- 
al.  As  the  individual  self  is  universalized, 
so  the  universal  is  individualized,  throogh 
its  particular  relations. 

*'  Substance,"  as  the  outward  thing,  is  but 
the  reflex  of  the  inward  subject,  and  involves 
the  same  correlative  opposites.  It  is  indi- 
vidual or  exclusive  of  all  things  but  itself; 
otherwise  it  would  be  no  object  of  definite 
knowledge.  But  it  is  not  rrurely  individu- 
al. If  it  were,  it  would  be,  as  it  is  some- 
times presented  to  us  by  Aristotle,  an  inde- 
terminate, and  therefore  unknowable  "  mat- 
ter." It  would  be  out  of  relation  to  other 
things,  and  relations  alone  constitute  the  de- 
terminate properties  in  virtue  of  which  a 
thing  is  known.  As  known,  it  is  in  implicit 
relation  to  all  things  else,  on  the  principle 
that  one  item  of  knowledge  ultimately  qual- 
ifies eyery  other ;  in  other  words,  it  invoUes 
an  element  in  common  with  them,  a  univer- 
sal. It  is  an  individual  universalized  through 
its  particular  relations  or  qualities.  Here 
again  the  process  may  be  reversed.  If  there 
is  no  universal  element  in  things  known, 
there  can  be  no  unity  of  knowledge  or  com- 
munity of  thought.  But  this  universal  is 
not  merely  such.  If  it  were  "  ever  the 
same,"  so  as  to  be  void  of  all  distinction, 
like  the  shadowy  goal  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
lectic,  it  would  be,  as  it  in  turn  is  exhibited 
by  Aristotle,  the  indeterminate  and  unknow- 
able. It  must  be  that  which  is  the  negation 
of  all  particular  relations  so  as  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sum  of  them.  In  virtue  of 
this  negative  relation,  as  identical  with  itself 
in  exclusion  of  all  things,  it  is  individual. 
It  is  a  universal  individualized  through  its 
particularity.     Thus  we  see  that  the  vpi/n\ 
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ovcrca,  or  indiTidual  substanoe,  and  the  ^evripa 
ovo-to,  or  essence  oonstituted  by  general  at- 
tributes, are  not  to  be  placed,  a»  Aristotle 
placed  them,  over-against  each  other,  as  if 
one  excluded,  or  even  could  be  present  with- 
out*,  the  other.  They  are  as  necessarily  cor- 
relative as  subject  and  object,  as  the  self 
and  the  world.  Each,  by  its  native  energy, 
which  is  the  hidden  ^'spontaneity ''  of  thought, 
necessarily  creates  its  opposite.  Nor  is  one, 
as  Aristotle  supposed,  in  any  special  sense, 
"matter,"  the  other  "form."  Each,  taken 
by  itself,  is  matter,  as  the  indeterminate  and 
negation  of  the  knowable.  Each,  again,  so 
taken,  is  matter,  as  the  "  subject "  (vTroKci/uc- 
vov),  receptive  of  a  form— of  a  form,  how- 
ever, not  imposed  from  without,  but  project- 
ed from  within.  Each,  lastly,  n>ay  be  re- 
garded either  as  a  void  "  substratum,"  or  as 
a  complex  of  attributes,  according  as  it  is 
isolated  or  regarded  in  the  realization  which 
it  only  attains  by  passing  into  its  opposite. 

The  crudity  in  the  philosophioi^l  digestion 
of  Aristotle,  which  prevented  the  due  fusion 
of  the  correlative  meanings  of  owrla,  was  the 
notion — our  old  enemy — that  the  individual 
substance,  as  matter,  was  given  by  sense,  and 
yet  had  determinate  properties.  This  brings 
him  into  collision  withhb  own  principle,  that 
the  matter  of  sense,  as  indeterminate,  was 
unknowable.  The  "  object  of  sense  "  and  the 
"  individual "  he  constantly  uses  as  equivalent 
terms.  Yet  he  could  not  but  see  that  the 
mere  individual,  as  out  of  relation,  and  thus 
unqualified,  afforded  no  beginning  for  know- 
ledge. Thus  when  he  treats  the  '^  sensible 
thing"  as  constituting  such  a  beginning,  he 
is  obliged  to  explain  that  it  is  not  merely  in- 
dividual, not  a  simple  "  this  "  (rd8c),  but  of 
a  kind  (roiov3c).  The  general  essence,  how- 
ever, which  makes  it  a  rotdvlc,  and  which  it 
must  involve  in  order  to  be  an  object  of 
knowledge,  is  given,  says  Aristotle,  in  a  de- 
finite "  here  "  and  "  now."  This  individu- 
ality of  presentation  in  space  and  time  he 
seems  to  have  considered  the  differentia  of 
the  "  sensible  thmg."  It  at  once  constitutes 
its  ifiateriality,  and  is  a  determination  of  it. 
Hence  the  contradiction  between  his  view  of 
matter,  or  the  sensible  element,  as  indeter- 
minate, and  his  view  of  it  as  determining,  in 
the  sense  of  individualizing,  the  thing  known. 
The  auT^ov  with  him,  as  the  qualified  ob- 
ject of  knowledge  presented  in  limits  of  space 
and  time,  thus  corresponds  to  the  object  of 
iniuUiany  as  distinct  from  sensation,  of 
Kant 

Presentation  in  an  individual "  here  "  and 
'^  now  "  is  undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the 
first  objects  of  knowledge.  If,  then,  it  is  it- 
self sensible,  sense  must  at  least  be  an  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  intelligent  expe- 


rience. The  "  here  "  and  "  now,"  however, 
are  not  seen,  or  heard,  or  handled.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  sensible  "  here  "  has, 
while  I  write  it,  become  a  "  there,"  the  sen- 
sible "  now  "  a  "  then."  We  may  call  the 
sensible  *^  heres  "  and  "  news  "  an  indistin- 
guishable succession  of  points  or  moments, 
"  each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes 
before  ;"  but  in  the  very  act  of  naihing,  i.  e,, 
of  knowing  them,  we  transmute  them.  For 
the  fiux  of  points  and  moments  we  have  fixed 
categories — the  "  here  "  and  the  "  now  "  in 

feneral-— objects  of  intelligent  consciousness, 
n  like  manner,  the  '^presentation,"  as  soon 
as  named,  becomes  a  general  attribute  of 
things.  As  it  is  to  the  sense,  momentary 
and  isolated,  it  is  unnameable,  for  a  name  is 
permanent,  and  represents  a  permanence, 
while  it  is  the  negation  of  permanence,  yet 
not  determined  by  this  negation ;  for  if  so,  it 
would  cease  to  be  momentary  and  indivi- 
duaL 

The  '*  presentation  in  a  here  and  now,"  to 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  sensible  or 
material  element  in  knowledge  reduces  itself, 
is  thus  a  general  predicate,  expressing  a  gen- 
eral attribute  of  objects  of  knowledge.  It  is 
a  predicate,  however,  which  is  in  perpetual 
process  of  self-negation.  As  the  individual 
necessarily  passes  into  the  universal,  so  the 
limitation  in  space,  which  is  but  a  first 
(though  necessary)  envisagement  of  indivi- 
duality, as  a  condition  of  things  known  effaces 
itself.  It  is  true  that  I  necessarily  present 
to  myself  all  things,  which  I  regard  as  out- 
ward, as  external  to  and  limited  by  each 
other,  i,e,f  under  the  form  of  space ;  but  this 
very  limitation  implies  a  relation  of  each  to 
the  other,  which  constitutes  an  element  of 
absolute  continuity,  the  negative  of  spfttial 
limitation.  If  again  I  am  necessarily  con- 
scious of  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  as  in 
succession  to  each  other,  i.e.,  under  the  form 
of  time,  this  of  itself  implies  the  undivided 
presence  of  the  thinking  self  to  each  as  an 
absolute  stability  in  relation  to  which  alone 
succession  has  any  meaning. 

Thus  placing  ourselves  outside  the  process 
by  which  our  knowledge  is  developed,  we  see 
that  its  sensuous  conditions  are  only  know- 
able  under  categories  which  sense  itself  does 
not  supply.  But  to  us,  who  are  within  the 
process,  these  conditions  have  a  different 
meaning.  They  form  the  element  of  imper- 
fection in  our  knowledge.  In  us,  as  not 
simply  contemplative  of  animal  life  in  its 
properties  or  essence,  but  ourselves  animals, 
knowledge  is  developed  through  the  action 
of  sensitive  organs.  These,  indeed,  can  of 
themselves  give  no  knowledge  apart  from  the 
distinguishing  and  unifying  self  which  makes 
them  its  vehicle.    Except  in  relation  to  this 
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self,  their  "reports  "  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
nnmeaniDg,  for  they  present  things  either  in 
mere  detachment  or  mere  continuity.  Tet, 
as  acting  through  them,  it  is  subject  to  a 
necessary  delusion,  the  continued  removal  of 
which,  never-ending,  still-beginning,  gives  an 
essential  character  to  human  knowledge  as 
at  once  imperfect,  and,  through  its  imperfec- 
tion, progressive.  We  learn  to  know  things 
"piecemeaV  and  inevitably  mistake  the 
piece  for  the  whole.  Each  object,  as  known, 
is  indeed  in  relation  to  all  other  things — the 
divine  aother  which  permeates  the  world  is 
also  in  it, — ^but  the  relation  is  to  us  at  first 
potential,  not  actual,  and  must  always  remain 
so  in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  our 
knowledge,  tts  universality,  like  that  of  the 
self  of  which  it  is  the  reflex,  is  thus  so  far 
an  abstract  universality.  It  i^  not  yet  all 
things  in  one ;  nor  yet  a  centre  on  which  all 
relations  of  the  intelligible  world  actually 
converge,  any  more  than  the  subject  in  us, 
though  that  to  which  the  whole  variety  of  the 
world  is  relative,  is  yet  actually  so  deter- 
mined. As  the  self  can  only  realize  its  uni- 
versality through  the  experience  of  the  world, 
so  each  substance  only  gathers  to  itself  the 
full  universe  of  its  attributes  in  the  progres- 
sive development  of  knowledge.  Yet,  through 
the  delusion  of  sense,  each  successive  accre* 
tion  of  attributes  is  taken  for  the  last.  As 
sin  consists  in  the  individual  making  his  own 
self  his  object,  not  in  the  possible  expansion 
in  which  it  becomes  that  true  will  of  humanity 
which  is  also  God's,  but  under  the  limitation 
of  momentary  appetite  or  interest,  so  intel- 
lectual error  consists  in  regarding  the  rela- 
tions under  which  at  any  given  time,  an  ob- 
ject is  presented  to  us,  and  which,  through 
the  limitations  of  sense,  are  necessarily  par- 
tial, as  the  totality  of  its  relations.  As,  more- 
over, to  one  looking  on  the  process  of  moral 
action  from  without,  evil  would  be  ^*  inchoate 
good,"  though  it  is  not  so  to  us  who  are 
within  the  process  and  will  the  evil,  so,  al- 
though to  one  looking  at  the  development  of 
knowledge  from  without,  error  might  be  par- 
tial truth,  yet  it  is  not  so  to  us  who  believe 
it  to  be  complete. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the 
senses  in  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  mat- 
ter attaches  to  the  individual  substance,  and 
to  show  their  mutual  relation  in  a  way  which, 
from  his  point  of  view,  was  impossible.  The 
matter,  which  attaches  to  it  as  individualf 
does  indeed  determine  it,  but  only  as  a 
matter  which  ceases  to  be  matter,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  the  indi- 
viduality which  transforms  itself  into  the 
universid,  not  one  simple  or  absolute,  that 
belongs  to  anything  known.  The  matter 
which  consists  in  a  presentation  in  a  partiou 


lar  '^  here  "  and  ^'  now  "  is  a  determination  of 
substance  only  as  a  mode  of  the  individuality 
just  described,  and  "  sublates  "  itself  in  the 
same  way.  Finally,  the  matter,  which  at- 
taches to  it  as  a  supposed  object  of  sensuous 
perception,  unknowable  because  indetermi- 
nate itself,  can  only  be  described  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  knowable  as  that  which  makes 
knowledge  imperfect.  Thus  matter  has 
really  the  same  meaning  throughout.  It  ]& 
in  itself  the  indeterminate  and  unknowable, 
which  becomes  determinate  and  knowable 
either  as  passing  into  the  formed,  or  as  the 
chaos  of  ignorance  which  for  us  surrounds 
each  spot  of  dry  land  won  to  the  orderly 
world  of  intelligence,  but  of  which  the  shore 
is  evermore  receding. 

It  is  as  the  element  of  imperfection  that 
"  matter  "  appears  in  the  Aristotelian  defi- 
nition of  the  form  or  essence  as  the  proper 
object  of  knowledge.  This,  he  says,  is  ^'sab- 
stance  without  matter  "  {ovcrla  avcv  vAi^s.). 
It  would  be  easy  to  show,  taking  our  accoQDt 
of  matter  from  Aristotle  himself,  that  this 
definition  involved  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
If,  as  he  says,  the  individual  is  the  sensible, 
and  the  sensible  is  **  in  matter,"  that  which 
is  without  matter  cannot  be  individual,  sod 
as  substance  is  necessarily  individual,  cannot 
be  substance.  In  his  definition  of  the  essence, 
however,  or  thing  so  known,  Aristotle  attains 
the  true  view  of  matter,  as  simply  the  nega- 
tion of  the  knowable.  Wo  have  previously 
seen  that  the  minimum  of  knowledge,  which 
can  form  a  beginning  of  conscious  experience, 
may  be  expressed  as  the  judgment,  <'  some- 
thing i&"  Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
an  individual  substance,  as  subject  of  the 
judgment.  As  merely  individual,  however, 
it  is  indeterminate  matter,  and  unknowable. 
In  the  act  of  knowing  it,  we  universalize  it. 
We  predicate  ^'  being  "  of  it,  which  means 
that  we  fix  it  as  an  object  to  the  self,  and  in 
virtue  of  this  relation  it  has  a  universal  ele- 
ment by  which  it  may  become  related  to  other 
things.  In  other  words,  in  knowing  it,  we 
strip  it  of  its  mere  individuality  or  matter, 
and  substitute  for  this  an  intelligible  indivi- 
duality formed  by  its  relations,  which  involve 
a  universal  Thus,  because  individual,  it  is 
still  ovcria,  but  because  intelligiblyindividnal, 
or  as  the  subject  of  general  attributes,  it  is 
without  matter.  The  attributes  of  the  thing, 
however,  or  the  relations  which  constitute 
them,  are  still  not  actually  known.  To  know 
the  thing  at  all — ^to  know  that  ii  is  then— 
we  must  individualise  it  as  the  subject  of  in- 
finite relations ;  but  these  are  still  to  us  po- 
tential, not  actual.  Thus  though  as  known 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  *'  without  matter,'* 
yet  as  girt  with  an  infinite  margin  of  indeter- 
minate darkness,  it  is  still  deep  in  matter. 
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lo  other  words,  every  form  relatively  to  the 
unknown,  or  less  Imown,  is  an  ovo-ia  avcv 
vkrf^  ;  relatively  to  what  will  ultimately  be 
known,  or  the  higher  form,  it  is/tcra  vXtf^. 

It  is  as  thus  oonceived  of — ^as  individual 
substance,  yet  individual  only  as  the  subject 
of  general  attributes — that  the  formal  essence 
takes  the  place  in  the  Aristotelian  system, 
which  the  idea,  as  a  mere  universal,  or  as  a 
class  without  individuals  constituting  it,  held 
in  the  Platonic.  It  is  at  once  the  object  of 
knowledge  and  the  real  thing.  The  philo- 
sophical advance  involved  in  this  substitu- 
tion will  become  clearer  after  consideration 
of  another  pair  of  correlative  terms,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  the  most  purely  original 
contribution  of  Aristotle  to  philosophy. 
These  are  the  "  potential  ^'  and  the ''  actual," 
of  which  we  have  already  availed  ourselves 
by  anticipation  in  exposition  of  his  view. 

The  terms  SwofiK  and  ivipyeui,  as  used  by 
Aristotle,  are  only  to  be  understood  in  the 
strictest   relativity   to    each   other.       The 
BvvafjLts  is  to  the  cVcfiycca,  for  instance,  as  the 
shapen  block  to  the  finished  statue.      The 
shapen   block  in  turn,  would  itself  be  an 
^*  actuality  ^'  relatively  to  the  unshapen,  which 
again  would  be  one  relatively  to  its  consti- 
tuent elements.  The  '^  potentiality,"  as  such, 
is  indeterminate.   The  sculptor's  block  is  re- 
latively to  the  statue  indeterminate,  for  it 
may  be  fashioned  to  the  likeness  of  this  man 
or  that.  '  As  compared  with  the  rook,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  which  it  was  hewn,  it  is  it- 
self determinate.  This  conception  of  the  *'  po- 
tentiality "  Aristotle  distinctly  identifies  with 
that  of  matter,  which  thus  becomes  relative  in 
the  same  sense.  If  we  can  find  a  Svva/usy  which 
is  so  absolutely,  t.^.,  which  is  not  an  cv^ycia 
relatively  to  anything  more  simple,  this  is 
the  wpwrrf  vKtf.  A  box,  though  made  of  wood, 
is  not  simply  wood,  but  a  '*  form"  of  wood. 
It  is  not  wood,  but  wood-en.  The  wood  again, 
though  formed,  to  use  Aristotle's  language, 
of  constituent    elements    of  earth,   is  not 
simply  earth,  but  earth-en.  The  earth  in  turn 
may  perhaps  be  resolved  into  something  else. 
When  in  the  backward  process  we  come  to  that 
which  we  cannot  describe  as  a  form  of  some- 
thing else,  or  as  the  something  else,  with  the 
addition  en  {GroBC^  ivov),  then  we  have  a  *^  pri- 
mary matter,"  a  potentiality  which  is  merely 
so,  a  substance  which  cannot  be  a  predicate. 
The  account  of  the  form  or  essence,  then, 
as  a  ^'  substance  dematerialized,"  may  be  re- 
placed by  an  account  of  it  as  a  '*  potentiality 
actualized."     The  former  account  was  com- 
patible with  the  supposition,  in  which  indeed 
it  originated,  that  the  form  was  arrived  at 
by  abstraction,  that  the  matter  was  some- 
thing positive  to  be  stripped  off  it,  like  the 
coatings  from  an  onion.    The  '^  potentiality," 


however,  is  nothing  apart  from  that  which  it 
becomes.  Thus  the  "sensible"  is  nothing 
by  itself,  but  determined  as  Being,  t.  0.,  as 
an  object  to  a  thinking  subject,  it  is  the 
primary  &wafii$  of  which  all  knowledge  and 
reality  is  the  gradual  actualization.  This 
actualization  is  not  a  process  of  abstraction 
but  of  addition.  As  whatever  is  predicable 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  box  is  made,  is 
predicable  also  of  the  boat  itself  with  much 
more  besides,  so  the  process  of  thought,  as  a 
process  of  thought,  as  a  process  from  a 
Swa/uc  to  an  cv^ceo,  and  from  this  again  as 
Bvvafus  to  another  cvcpycia,  is  one  from  the 
less  to  the  more  determinate  idea,  from  the 
minimum  of  comprehension  to  the  maximum. 
An  application  of  this  doctrine  might 
have  saved  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  from 
the  notion,  which  the  scholastic  logic  derived 
from  it,  and  which  has  received  its  final 
elaboration  in  the  '  '*  quantification  of  the 
predicate,"  that  thought  has  to  do  with 
'^  wholes  of  extension."  It  is  only  as  such  a 
"whole,"  that  the  universal  is  opposed  to 
the  cause,  according  to  the  common  saying 
that  the  ancient  philosophy  was  a  search  for 
universals,  while  modem  science  is  a  search 
for  causes.  With  Aristotle,  as  a  true  fol- 
lower of  Socrates,  science  is  a  search  for 
^'  middle  terms,"  or  definitions.  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  according  to  the  theory  of  "  In- 
duction and  Syllogism  "  the  fiiaov  is  a  mean 
of  extension,  and  though,  in  the  Posterior 
Analytics,  Aristotle  apparently  seeks  to 
adapt  the  syllogism  to  a  different  conception 
of  Ihe  mean,  it  will  not  really  fit  any  other* 
The  "  universals  "  to  which  such  a  theory 
leads,  as  predicable  only  in  identical  proposi- 
tions, are  no  doubt  opposed  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  the  "  causes "  for  which  modem 
science  seeks.  The  fiia-ovy  however,  is  that 
by  which  a  thing  b  defined,  i,  0.,  according 
to  Aristotle,  it  is  the  essence  or  form  of  the 
thing.  Whatever  elevation,  then,  the  con- 
ception of  the  essence  has  received  by  its 
identification  with  the  cv^pycta,  accmes  also 
to  the  conception  of  science  as  a  search  for 
middle  terms.  In  the  simplest  act  of  knowl- 
edge, a  sensation,  which  is  in  itself  a  mere 
potentiality,  becomes  actual  thcough  being 
determined  as  an  object  to  the  thinking  self 
The  fact  of  its  being  such  an  object  is  as  yet 
the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be  defined.  It 
is  its  sole  condition,  or,  in  Aristotelian  lan- 
guage its  formal  cause.  It  is  also  the 
"  mean  "  by  which  this  one  known  thing  may 
be  connected  with  others.  The  mean,  how- 
ever, is  not  more  abstract  than  the  sensation 
itself,  for  something  can  be  predicated  of  it, 
.while  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  the  sensa- 
tion. Our  further  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
non i»  a  progress  at  once  to  "  forms  "  more 
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free  from  matter,  i.  «.,  which  we  know  more 
about,  to  more  complex  "  actualities,"  and  to 
*'  means  "  by  which  it  may  be  connected  with 
a  greater  number  of  other  phenomena.  Each 
successive  conception  of  it  is  a  '*  potentiality  " 
relative  to  that  which  further  knowledge 
brings,  because  it  involves  a  smaller  sum  of 
conditions.  When  the  full  sum  of  its  con- 
ditions is  arrived  at,  we  have  the  phenome- 
non in  its  most  complete  actuality,  the  iota 
essentia  or  formal  cause  of  it  But  we  have 
also  the  /xco-ov  by  which  it  may  be  held  to- 
gether in  thought  with  the  greatest  number 
of  other  phenomena,  which  depend  more  or 
less  on  the  same  conditions.  The  sum  of  the 
conditions  of  the  phenomenal  motion  of  the 
sun,  for  instance,  involves  the  relation  of 
that  motion  to  other  celestial  appearances. 
If  then  the  scientific  search  for  the  cause  of 
a  thing  is  equivalent  to  a  search  for  the  sum 
of  its  conditions,  the  Aristotelian  search  for 
the  universal,  not  as  a  bare  unity,  but  as  an 
"  all-in-one,"  as  a  middle-term,  which  is  the 
most  determinate  essence  because  related  to 
the  greatest  number  of  other  essences — ^in 
which  accordingly  the  greatest  extension  and 
greatest  comprehension  meet— follows  the 
same  track. 

So  far  as  Aristotle  maintains  himself  at 
the  level  of  this  conception,  which  it  must 
be  confessed  he  does  but  fitfully,  he  remedies 
the  fault  which  Bacon  noted  in  the  ancient 
logic  far  more  philosophically  than  Bacon 
himself.  The  fault  was  that  it  flew  off  at 
once  from  the  senses  to  the  "  axiomata  max- 
ime  generalia,"  instead  of  ascending  to  them 
*'  sensim  et  gradatim,"  through  the  ''  media 
axiomata."  Of  this  objection,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  falsely  sup- 
poses mere  sense  to  give  a  basis  or  starting- 
point  for  intellectual  progress ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  *^  axiomata  maxime  generalia,"  to 
which  the  ancient  philosophy  flew  off,  only 
most  general  because  most  empty,  were  really 
those  nearest  the  sense  as  being  first  arrived 
at  and  least  determinate.  Bacon  was  still 
sufficiently  under  the  dominion  of  scholasti- 
cism to  regard  thought  as  that  process  of  ab- 
straction of  which  the  goal  is  the  pure  attri- 
bute of  Being,  involved  in  every  act  of 
judgment.  His  objection  to  the  ancient 
philosophy  was  that  it  got  to  this  by  a  jump 
instead  of  '^  sensim  et  gradatim."  If  the  of- 
fice of  metaphysic,  however,  is  to  unflesh  the 
skeleton  on  which  the  accretions  of  our  act- 
ual knowledge  have  been  gradually  gathered, 
it  is  its  greatest  merit  to  detach  that  member 
first  on  which  the  rest  of  the  framework  is 
constructed.  If  the  ancient  philosophy, 
therefore,  fiew  off  at  once  from  ^<  sensible 
things  "  to  pure  Being,  it  did  that  which 
every  true  philosophy  must  do.     Its  defect 


was  that,  regarding  this  Being  as  a  dead  ele- 
ment in  things  instead  of  as  the  first  *'  objec- 
tification  "  in  which  an  active  principle  of 
thought  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  it  was 
unable  to  conceive  a  process  by  which  this 
empty  form  or  mere  potentiality  is  actually 
determined  **  sensim  et  gradatim  "  to  a  com- 
plexity adequate  to  the  fulness  of  the  real 
world.  Thus,  when  Plato,  soaring  in  the 
higher  region  of  his  philosophy,  has  carried 
us  to  the  conception  of  an  ultimate  idea,  the 
creative  source  of  beauty,  truth,  and  good- 
ness, the  beginnmg  and  end  of  all  things,  we 
find  no  realization  of  the  conception.  If  we 
look  for  a  process  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit, 
emptied  of  its  fulness,  evermore  refills  the 
shell  of  Being,  which  is  Itself  as  beginning, 
up  to  the  measure  of  the  intelligible  universe, 
which  is  Itself  as  end,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
cheated  of  our  hope,  and  "  drop  astounded  *' 
to  the  level  of  logical  abstraction,  which 
takes  the  determinate  world  as  the  beginning 
of  its  process,  and  reaches  "  pure  Being  "  at 
the  end.  When,  as  in  its  later  Alexandrian 
stage,  Platonism  became  a  religion,  this  de- 
fect in  its  logic  appeared  as  a  limitation  on 
the  spiritual  life  of  man.  It  is  not  a  mere 
paradox  to  say  that  its  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity was  the  reflex  of  its  metaphysical 
insufficiency.  The  philosopher  could  not  ao 
cept  the  idea  of  a  God,  who  realized  himself 
in  the  particularities  of  nature  and  man's 
moral  life.  6od,  as  the  iSia  28c(ai',  was  not 
the  negation  of  all  particularity,  determined 
by  this  negative  relation,  but  the  indetermi- 
nate residuum  which  remains  after  abstrac- 
tion of  all  that  constitutes  the  world  of 
expecience.  From  this  world,  t^ierefore,  the 
soul  must  dream  that  it  detached  itself,  if  it 
would  attain  the  "  ecstacy  "  in  which  alone 
it  could  approach  him.  llie  same  false  no- 
tion of  Oo^'s  relation  to  the  world,  whether 
conscious  or  not  of  its  philosophical  source, 
has  appeared  as  ManichsBism,  asceticism,  and 
under  other  forms  in  the  religions  life  of 
Christendom.  In  the  East  it  presents  itself 
in  the  religion  of  annihilation — Buddhism. 
It  reappears  in  those  of  our  own  day,  who, 
firom  a  metapliysical  apprehension,  would 
efface  all  definite  predicates  from  the  lan- 
guage of  religion,  and  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
longed monotonous  sigh ;  who  lift  their  eves 
upward,  but  they  know  not  whither;  who 
are  thrilled  with  an  awe,  but  are  forbidden 
by  their  philosophy  to  say  of  whom.  Like 
the  pilgrim  who  seeks  ^^  in  Golgotha  Him 
dead  wno  lives  in  Heaven,"  they  fancy  the 
Divine  to  be  in  the  grave  of  a  universal,  from 
which  all  the  life  of  particularity  is  with* 
drawn.  They  do  not  see  that  in  the  relation 
of  their  own  self  to  the  world  of  experience 
— as  distinct  from  it,  yet  realised  in  it,  as 
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the  anlty  of  the  world's  manifold — they  have 
the  counterpart  of  Qod's  relation  to  the 
world,  as  determining  Himself  in  it,  yet  un- 
bounded by  the  determinations,  because  in 
their  totality  they  are  Himself.  That  the 
counterpart  differs  from  the  original,  as  that 
which  is  in  process  of  development  from  the 
eternal  completeness  which  it  presupposes,  is 
indeed  a  ground  of  rational  humility,  but  not 
of  a  forced  suspense  of  reason,  in  the  religious 
approach  of  man  to  Qod. 

For  the  false  dualism,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed,  the  Aristotelian  fofmulaa  go  far   to 
provide  a  substitute.     The  world  of  knowl- 
edge is  a  series  of  forms,  each  a  potentiality 
and  involved  in  matter  on  one  side,  an  actu- 
ality   and    olear  of  matter   on   the   other. 
Each  again  is  at  once  individual  and  univer- 
sal, a  substance  generalized  by  its  attributes. 
The  primary  form  in  the  series  is  the  simple 
concept  ion  of  Being,  or  the  judgment  "  some- 
thing is."     Every  act  of  conscious  sense  in 
a  man  is  the  8uva/u9  relative  to  this  ei/€/>y€ia, 
the  matter  relative  to  this  form.     It,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  potentiality  or  matter  rela- 
tively to  every  other  object  of  knowledge. 
As  the  thing  first  known  is  brought  into  new 
relations,  it   becomes  a  more   determinate 
form,  a  more  complex   actuality,  but  each 
such  successive  judgment  is  but  a  gradual 
qualification  of  the  first.     The  Trpttynj  v\r)  of 
Being,  the  primary  subject,  is  present  when 
the  predicate  expresses  the  most  complex 
universe  of  attributes  as  much  as  when  it 
expresses  the  simplest.     It  is  the  thread  on 
which  all  hang,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
activity  of  thought  which  creates  them  all. 
It  is  the  expression  of  it,  however,  in  its 
lowest  "potency."      As,  according  to  the 
Hegelian  dictum,  God  without   the  world 
would  be  no  God,  so  the  "pure  thought,"  of 
which  pure  peing  is  the  reflex,  as  thought 
about  nothing  is  no  thought.     Like  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  Plato,  it  may  be  a  beginning, 
but  it  is  a  beginning  from  which,  as  abstract 
or  taken  by  itself,  nothing  can  originate.     It 
is  only  because,  just  as  the  principle  of  life 
is  said  to  be  complete  in  the  least  particle  of 
the  living  body,  so  the  thinking  self,  the  di- 
vine subject,  is  present  in  the  primary  judg- 
ment "something  is,"  and  from  it  projects  an 
opposite,  "  something  else  is,"  which  becomes 
a  determination  of  the  first,  that  pure  Being, 
instead  of  being  dead  matter,  is  a  "prin- 
ciple of  motion,"  instead  of  mere  substance 
a  creative  subject.     As  the  man  is  said  to  be 
the  series  of  his  acts,  so  that  the  first  of 
these  contains  all  in  germ,  because  an  out- 
come of  the  will  of  which  the  whole  series  is 
the  realization ;  so  the  simplest  form  of  the 
intelligible  world,  taken  not  in  abstraction 
but  as  a  determination  of  a  subject,  is  not  a 


beginning  merely,  but  a  beginning  which  is 
potentially  the  end.  For  intercourse  with 
such  a  self-realizing  spirit  there  is  no  need  of 
"  ecstacy,"  for  its  realization  is  the  world  of 
our  experience,  as  a  series  of  "  forms  without 
matter,"  i.  e.,  as  known  in  the  totality  which 
is  its  truth,  and  though  distinct  from  its 
realization,  it  is  so  only  as  a  man  is  distinct 
from  his  acts. 

In  the  latter  statements,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  are  going  far  beyond  our  re- 
cord as  expounders  of  Aristotle.  We  are 
so  combining  his  isolated  formulas  as  to  ex- 
tract a  meaning  from  them  which  he  did  not 
extract  himself  It  is  just  from  his  failure 
to  recognize  the  identity  of  the  "  Being  as 
Being,"  which  is  the  object  of  his  "first 
philosophy,"  with  thought  as  thought,  that 
his  shortcomings  arise.  He  did  not  clearly 
see  that  Being,  as  the  matter  or  subject 
{y7roK€tfi€vov)  which  is  involved  in  all  predi- 
cation, and  to  which  the  whole  intelligible 
world  is  related  as  attribute,  was  the  inde- 
terminate thinking  self,  which  becomes  de- 
terminate speculatively  in  actual  knowledge, 
as  it  does  practically  in  the.  moral  life. 
When  he  speaks  of  thought  (vovs)  as "  po- 
tentially all  things,"  he  is  really  placing  it  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  world  which  is  held 
by  substance  or  Being  as  the  primary  matter 
or  ultimate  subject.  But  the  identity  of  the 
two  conceptions  is  not  explicitly  noticed  by 
him.  His  psychology,  like  his  logic,  remains 
to  a  great  extent  apart  from  his  metaphysics, 
and  the  clearest  lights  of  the  one  are  scarce- 
ly ever  thrown  on  the  other. 

The  conception  of  potentiality  and  actual- 
ization, as  correlative,  is  the  basis  of  the 
Aristotelian  psychology,  which  anticipates 
most  that  is  of  permanent  value  in  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  In  his 
distinction  between  the  objects  appropriate 
to  the  several  senses  (tSta  aurOrprd), — ^and' 
those  given  in  the  intelligent  consciousness 
of  all  (kolvol  atV^a),  he  anticipates  the  se- 
condary and  primary  qualities  of  Locke.  In 
maintaining  that  the  "  sensible  thing  "  was 
simply  the  sensation  as  actual,  he  avoided 
the  error  which  Berkeley  had  to  correct  in 
Locke.  Whatever  Berkeley,  again,  had  to 
say  on  the  necessity  of  a  combination  of 
present  with  the  images  of  past  sensations, 
in  order  to  the  apprehension  of  an  outward 
thing,  is  anticipated  in  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  imagination  (</>avTao-ia).  Aristotle, 
however,  was  quite  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  sensation  and  the  intelligent  con- 
sciousness of  a  sensation,  which  Locke  prac- 
tically ignored,  and  insists  that  a  "  unity  " 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  apart  from  the  several 
senses,  to  combine  in  things  the  properties 
which  are  given  by  them  in  mere  detach- 
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tnent,  and  therefore  not  as  properties  of  a 
thing  at  all.  On  the  nature  of  this  unity 
he  expresses  himself  very  vaguely.  He  does 
not  speak  of  it  explicitly  as  giving  a  "  thing" 
of  which  the  Kowa  ala-OrjToi  are  the  necessary 
properties,  nor  does  he  distinctly  call  it 
thought  or  reason  (i/ovs).  He  saw  that  every 
act  of  judgment,  because  an  act  of  synthesis, 
implies  the  presence  of  thought,  but  he  did 
not  clearly  see  that  a  "  synthetical  appercep- 
tion "  was  involved  in  the  simplest  act  of  in- 
telligent consciousness.  Here  again  his  vision 
was  obscured  by  a  false  notion  of  matter. 
Thought  he  held  to  be  properly  "  unmixed 
with  matter,"  and  therefore  incapable  of  af- 
fection from  without.  Sensuous  perception, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  involved  in  matter. 
It  implied  at  once  material  limits  in  the  ob- 
jects perceived,  and  an  impression  on  an  or- 
gan, which,  to  be  capable  of  impression,  must 
be  material.  His  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  speak  of  thought  as  of  two  kinds, 
"active  "  and  "  passive,"  related  to  each  other 
as  actuality  and  potentiality.  As  it  exists 
in  us,  it  is  passive ;  it  is  immanent  in  the 
affections  of  our  several  organs,  and  real- 
ized through  them.  Properly,  however,  it 
is  active, — not  receptive  of  impressions,  but 
exclusive  of  them,  and  itself  creative.  This 
is  an  explanation  which  in  itself  explains 
nothing.  If  thought  is  essentially  impas- 
sive, to  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
passive  thought  is  simply  a  re-statement  of 
the  difficulty. 

Thought  is  that  which  is  complete  in  it- 
self, indivisible,  absolutely  continuous;  its 
action  is  unaccountable  on  any  other  sup- 
position. Matter  is  the  opposite  of  this. 
How,  then,  can  thought  be  present  in  the 
reception  of  impressions,  which  imply  that 
both  agent  and  patient  are  material  ?  Such 
is  the  Aristotelian  difficulty.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  our  first  consciousness,  the  beginning  of 
our  experience,  is  not  in  itself  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  ^*  impression."  The  impression 
on  a  sensitive  organ  is  a  mode  by  which  we 
explain  it,  and,  like  every  explanation,  in- 
volves a  metaphor;  for  if  the  object  to  be 
explained  were  the  same  as  that  employed 
to  explain  it,  there  would  be  no  explana- 
tion It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  an  ob 
ject  of  which  sensation  gives  no  knowledge, 
for  the  outward  thing,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  "  impression,"  cannot,  as  Berkeley 
showed,  be  apprehended  by  sense  at  all.  The 
metaphor  of  impression  by  an  outward  thing 
is  thus  a  mode  under  which  we  know  or 
think  of  that  which,  as  supposed  to  precede 
all  knowledge,  cannot  in  itself  be  known.  It 
is  a  mode,  moreover,  which  carries  with  it 
its  own  negation,  for  an  outward  thing,  as 
merely  outward,  could  not  be  a  qualifying 


element  in  our  consciousness.  It  is  a  matter 
which,  in  being  known,  ceases  to  be  a  mat- 
ter ;  or,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  "  it  is  the 
form  without  the  matter  that  is  in  the  soul." 
When  we  describe  our  knowledge,  therefore, 
as  dependent  on  matter,  because  developed 
through  sensuous  impressions,  all  that  we 
really  do  is  to  describe  it  as  beginning  with 
what  is  actually  nothing,  as  becoming  what 
it  is  not, — ^in  short,  as  progressive.  The 
difficulty  of  conceiving  the  vovs,  as  the  im- 
material, to  be  affected  by  matter  in  our  sen- 
suous experience,  is  simply  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  that  which  is  complete  in  itself  as 
in  process  of  development,  or,  in  Aristotelian 
language,  as  a  Svvafii.s  becoming  actual  The 
general  idea  must  be  immanent  in  the  ^'  sim- 
ple apprehension,"  or  it  could  not  be  got  out 
of  it,  yet  the  simple  apprehension  seems  to 
precede  it.  In  the  history  of  our  intellectr 
ual  life,  as  wo  look  back  upon  it,  our  ear- 
lier conceptions  are  only  explicable  by  later 
ones ;  they  presuppose  them,  yet  in  our  con- 
scious experience  have  preceded  them.  Thus 
the  "  passive  reason,"  or  reason  as  developed 
in  us,  presupposes  an  *•  active  reason,"  as  the 
condition  of  its  development.  Yet  no  less 
does  the  **  active  "  presuppose  the  passive 
without  which  it  would  be  force  without 
matter,  thought  with  nothing  to  think  about 
The  Ivipyua  in  abstraction  from  the  8wa/«5 
is  as  unreal  as  the  hwcLiim  in  abstraction  from 
the  IvipyttxjL. 

This  conception  of  the  ultimate  actuality 
as  immanent  in  every  potential  stage  that 
precedes  it,  of  the  form  as  in  the  matter, 
is  as  necessary  to  a  theory  of  animal  We 
as  to  a  theory  of  reason.  Aristotle  describes 
life  as  the  actuality  of  an  organic  body,  which,  j 
as  hodj/f  has  life  only  potentially.  Take  the 
body  as  a  collection  of  separate  members, 
each  merely  external  to  the  other,  and  it  has 
no  life  at  all.  It  is  only  so  far  as  they  are 
not  merely  outside  each  other,  but  are  per- 
vaded by  a  breath  of  life,  which  is  not  in 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  that  they 
form  a  living  body  at  all.  So  our  sensuous 
expressions,  as  strictly  material  or  detached 
from  each  other,  are  no  potentiality  of  reason 
at  all.  They  are  only  so  in  virtue  of  ^^^ 
pervading  presence  of  thought  in  each ;  or,  m 
Aristotelian  terms,  the  "  passive  thought,  »» 
merely  such,  is  no  potentiality  of  the  **  act- 
ive," but  only  so  far  as  it  is  active  in  every 
moment  of  its  passivity. 

We  are  here  saying  for  Aristotle,  however, 
what  he  did  pot  say  for  himself.  The  notion 
that  matter  was  a  fixed  and  absolute  element 
in  things,  instead  of  an  imperfection  i^ 
knowledge,  evermore  removing  itself,  aa,  ^ 
introduces  contradictions  into  his  doctrine 
of  the  formal  essence,  so  prevents  him  u^m 
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reoonoiling  the  oppositioQ  between  the  two 
aspects  of  thought.  Whether  it  was  him- 
self or  an  Alexandrian  editor  that  applied 
to  them  the  formula  of  the  iv€py€ui  and 
Bvvafu^y  it  is  certain  that  the  application  is 
merely  suegested,  not  carried  out.  The  void 
between  them  remains  unfilled.  II  is  high- 
est utterance  on  the  subject  is  that  "  thought 
is  a  form  of  forms  as  sensuous  perception 
is  a  form  of  sensible  things;"  i.  e,.  Thought 
is  the  unity  to  which  all  objects  of  know- 
ledge are  relative,  as  our  consciousness  of 
outward  things  is  a  unity  to  which  those 
things  are  relative.  The  objects  of  thoughts, 
he  proceeds,  are  involved  in  '-  sensible 
forms,"  i.  e,,  in  sensible  things  as  known. 
Such  a  statement  is  in  itself  ambiguous. 
It  may  bo  taken  as  equivalent  either  to 
the  '^  nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in 
sensu,"  or  to  the  "  nihil  in  sensu  quod  non 
prius  in  intellectu."  Neither  maxim  by  it- 
self would  adequately  express  its  meaning. 
Knowledge  in  its  actuality  or  completeness 
is,  according  to  Aristotle,  essentially  prior 
to^nowledge  as  potentiality  or  in  the  mak- 
ing. As  conveyed  through  the  senses,  it  is 
of  the  latter  kind;  and  thus  the  *<cogi- 
tabilia,"  though  in  the  sensible  things,  are 
prior  to  them ;  thus  "  nihil  in  sensu  quod 
non  prius  in  intellectu."  But  in  the  order 
of  our  experience,  he  says,  knowledge  through 
the  senses  comes  first;  accordingly,  '* nihil 
in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu."  Yet 
this  is  knowledge  only  so  far  as  the  voi/rov  is 
in  the  aUrSrjrov,  The  **  form,"  under  which 
alone  we  can  know  the  simplest  thing  as  dis- 
tinct from  another,  is  given  by  the  same  uni- 
fying and  distinguishing  self,  of  which  the 
whole  series  of  forms  is  the  realization. 
Thus  (though  this  is  a  result  at  which  Aris- 
totle never  clearly  arrived  himself)  the  world 
is  not  composed  of  two  opposite  sets  of 
things,  the  sensible  and  intelligible,  the  ma- 
terial and  ideal.  There  is  but  one  real  world, 
the  intelligible,  which,  however,  is  an  actual- 
ity, of  which,  to  us  sense  is  the  potentiality. 
The  thought,  which  pervades  it,  on  its  po- 
tential side,  is  ^'  passive,"  on  its  actual 
**  creative." 

It  should  follow  from  this  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  and  eternal  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  turning  away  from  the  world  of 
experience,  but  by  understanding  it.  The 
"  dualism,"  however,  from  which  Aristotle 
only  escapes  fitfully  in  his  theory  of  Eeason, 
as  developed  in  us,  overmasters  him  more 
completely  in  his  theory  of  Reason  as  divine. 
With  him,  as  with  Plato,  the  Divine  Reason 
is  related  to  the  world  as  that  which  is  unmov- 
ed itself,  but  a  source  of  motion  is  related  to 
that  which  it  moves.  When  they  spoke  of 
the  motion  of  the  world,  they  probably  had 


before  them  chiefly  the  motions  which  are  the 
object  of  what,  with  them,  was  the  highest 
of  sciences — astronomy.  The  conception, 
however,  admits  of  a  far  wider  application. 
Through  all  the  compass  of  its  notes,  *^  till 
the  diapason  closes  full  in  man,"  the  world  is 
esientially  in  process.  It  is  constantly  be- 
coming something  which  in  itself  it  as  yet 
is  not.  Now,  with  Aristotle  everything  that 
moves  is,  as  such,  a  potentiality  of  that 
which  it  is  not  actually.  The  moving  world, 
therefore,  though  in  each  stage  an  actuality 
relatively  to  the  stage  that  preceded,  is  for 
the  same  reason  for  ever  a  potentiality  in  re- 
lation to  one  which  is  to  follow.  The  end, 
or  '^  final  cause "  of  its  motion  is  also  its 
source  or  efficient ;  for  a  process  of  actuali- 
zation presupposes  a  complete  actuality, 
which  is  at  once  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
Such  an  actuality  in  relation  to  the  moving 
world  is  God — a  source  of  motion,  but  im- 
movable himself.  He  is  the  eternal  living 
Being,  whose  life  is  absolutely  continuous, 
in  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning.  As  thus  complete,  He  is  the  abso- 
lute good  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
Such  attributes  are  not  to  be  found  in  any- 
thing material,  for  all  matter  must  have  some- 
thing outside  it  which  is  not  itself;  nor  in 
the  highest  forms  of  human  action  or  pro- 
duction, which  all  involve  a  gradual  realiza- 
tion of  an  end  not  yet  attained.  They  are 
only  to  be  found  in  pure  ^^  contemplation  " 
(^cu)pia),  in  that  action  of  thought  where  it 
is  its  own  object ;  and  where,  accordingly, 
it  has  no  void  to  fill,  but  is  self-contained  and 
its  own  fulness.  In  those  moments  of  our 
own  experience,  when  our  whole  intellectual 
self,  instead  of  slowly  Realizing  itself  under 
painful  conditions  of  sense  and  matter,  seems 
to  be  before  us  at  once,  we  have  the  faint 
image  of  the  joy  of  the  divine  self-sufficiency. 
We  have  not  here  in  the  slightest  degree 
gone  beyond  Aristotle's  own  statements. 
We  seem  to  have  before  us  the  Platonic  idea 
of  good,  with  new  formulae  for  expressing 
its  activity  and  relation  to  the  world.  At 
first  sight  these  formulsa  seem  to  be  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  Platonic,  and  to  present 
the  Deity  as  the  fulness  of  the  world  in- 
stead of  its  emptiness,  as  immanent  in  it, 
yet  distinct  from  it,  as  a  man  from  his  acts. 
The  Divine  reason,  says  Aristotle,  moves 
the  world  as  an  object  of  ^  intellectual  de- 
sire." Now,  as  such  desire  implies  a  com- 
plete reciprocity  between  the  subject  and 
object  of  it,  this  properly  conveys  the  idea 
that  God  is  in  the  world,  "desiring"  his 
own  realization,  and  that  this  desire  under- 
lies its  process  of  development.  This  idea, 
however,  if  it  once  appears,  is  in  no  way  car- 
ried out  by  Aristotle.     Having  apparently 
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idealized  the  world  as  a  series  of  the 
"thoughts  of  God,"  which  we  may  think 
after  him,  and  of  which  each  is  in  necessary 
relation  to,  and  qualified  by  all  the  rest,  he 
cannot  sustain  himself  at  this  conception, 
but  habitually  treats  the  world  as  subject  to 
conditions,  which  have  a  reality  other  than 
as  objects  of  thought,  and  so  cease  to  form 
an  organic  whole,  which  is  the  negation  of 
each  in  particular.  Thus  limitation  in  space, 
instead  of  being  a  mode  under  which  things 
are  thought  of,  and  which,  when  thought  out 
effaces  itself,  is  to  him  a  fixed  property  of 
the  real  world,  which  of  necessity  excludes 
from  it  the  indivisible  Ood.  So  in  a  region 
of  more  practical  importance,  the  moral 
action  of  man,  as  prompted  by  an  unsatis- 
fied desire,  which  implies  something  outside 
of,  and  as  yet  unappropriated  by  the  subject, 
is,  according  to  Aristotle,  exclusive  of  the 
divine.  Hare  again  the  externality  effaces 
itself  when  thought  of.  However  absolute 
it  may  seem  to  the  subject  of  the  desh*e  at 
the  time,  we  know  that  an  object  of  desire 
which  a  man  does  not  take  into  himself  is 
no  such  object ;  that  his  character  makes  it 
what  it  is  to  him,  while  it  on  the  other  hand 
is  an  element  in  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter. The  whole  moral  life  is,  in  fact,  a 
process  in  which,  though  it  be  sometimes 
like  a  stream  that  seems  to  run  backward, 
man,  as  an  unrealized  self,  is  constantly  fus- 
ing the  skirts  of  the  alien  matter  that  sur- 
rounds him,  and  fashioning  the  world  of  his 
desires  to  a  universe  adequate  to  himself. 

To  the  individual  man,  no  doubt,  the  ab- 
soluteness of  his  limitations  never  wholly 
vanishes.  The  dream  that  it  can  do  so  is 
the  frenzy  of  philosophy,  and  its  practical 
effect  may  be  seen  in  the  immoral  heresies 
of  early  Christendom,  which  were  mostly 
crude  attempts  to  realize  in  action  ideas 
which  for  us  have  only  a  regulative  and  an- 
ticipatory truth.  To  us  who  in  virtue  of 
our  animal  properties  are  limited  stages  in 
the  world's  process,  the  process  cannot  be 
complete  in  the  stages ;  the  whole  can  never 
be  fully  seen  in  the  part.  Yet  if  we  were 
simply  thus  limited,  we  could  never  raise  a 
question  about  our  limitation.  We  should 
be  as  incapable  of  error  as  of  true  knowl- 
edge, of  sin  as  of  moral  perfection,  if  we 
could  not  place  ourselves  outside  our  sensa^ 
tions  and  distinguish  ourselves  from  our  de- 
sires. As  it  is,  there  is  that  in  us  which  is 
the  negation  of  each  of  our  acts,  yet  relative 
to  each  of  them,  and  making  them  what 
they  are.  In  virtue  of  this  presence,  and 
not  otherwise,  can  we  conceive  of  a  God 
who  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it;  the 
^*  causa  immanens  "  of  each  stage  in  its  de- 
velopment, yet    not    interchangeable   with 


any;  realizing  himself  in  its  totality,  yet 
prior  to  it  as  that  without  which  it  would 
not  be  a  whole  at  alL  If  God  cannot  be 
described  but  by  negatives,  neither  can  the 
self  within  us ;  and  if  we  can  yet  graduallj 
come  to  know  ourselves  through  the  acts  of 
which  it  is  the  negative,  so  far  may  we  come 
to  know  God  through  the  works  which  are 
his,  though  not  himself.  If  in  any  true 
sense  man  can  commune  with  the  spirit 
within  him,  in  the  same  he  may  approach 
God  as  one  who,  according  to  the  highest 
Christian  idea,  "liveth  in  him."  Man, 
however,  ia  slow  to  recognise  the  divinity 
that  is  within  himself,  in  his  relation  to  the 
world.  He  will  find  the  spiritual  somewhere, 
but  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  natural 
rightly  understood.  What  is  under  his  feet 
and  between  his  hands  is  too  cheap  aud 
trivial  to  be  the  mask  of  eternal  beauty. 
But  half  aware  of  the  blindness  of  sense 
which  he  confesses,  he  fanoies  that  it  shows 
him  the  every-day  world,  fropi  which  be 
must  turn  away  if  he  would  attain  true 
vision.  If  a  prophet  tell  him  to  do  some 
great  thing,  he  will  obey.  He  will  draw  up 
"  ideal  truth  "  from  the  de,ep,  or  bring  it 
down  from  heaven,  but  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  within  and  around  him.  Stretching  out 
his  hands  to  an  unknown  Gt>d,  he  heeds  not 
the  God  in  whom  he  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being.  He  cries  for  a  revelation  of 
Him,  yet  will  not  be  persuaded  that  His 
hiding-place  is  the  intelligible  world,  and 
that  He  is  incarnate  in  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  through  the  conmiunicated  strength  of  | 
thought  is  Lord  also  of  that  world. 

With  Aristotle,  as  the  creative  reason  is 
at  once  before  and  after  the  development  of  i 
the  passive  reason  in  U8,  its  beginning  vi^  j 
its  end,  so  God  is  at  once  the  "prime  , 
mover  "  of  the  world  and  the  end  to  which 
it  moves.  But  as  the  rigid  limits  of  matter, 
in  which,  according  to  him,  every  act  of 
"  passive  "  thought  is  bound,  prevent  him 
from  conceiving  of  the  creative  thought  as 
present  in  its  development,  so  his  conception 
of  the  world  of  nature  and  man^s  affairs  as 
subject  to  limitations,  not  transient,  but  fixed 
and  final,  prevents  his  thinking  of  God  as 
immanent  in  it.  God  with  him,  as  xcupw^-o?, 
is  not  merely  distinct  from  the  world,  but 
virtually  out  of  relation  to  it ;  not  the  per- 
fect actuality  of  which  the  world  i»  y^^ 
8wa/iw,  but  an  actuality  absolutely  «»'«' 
8wtt/Lt€ci)9.  His  own  conception  of  substance 
might  have  shown  him  a  more  excellent  v»7i 
for  substance,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ytiipurj^ 
as  individual  and  separate  from  all  thtngs 
else,  yet  known  through  relations  which  »re 
the  negative  of  this  mere  individuality  | 
This  conception,  however,  he  never  worJffl 
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oat.  God  with  him  is  a  mere  "  first  cause,'' 
Dot  a  "  cansa  immanens,"  and  it  ineyitably 
follows,  if  the  divine  presence  is  not  foand 
in  each  link  of  the  chain  of  '*  secondary 
causes,"  that  it  is  worth  little  when  found 
at  their  ever-receding  end.  He  dwells  apart, 
"  thinking  on  thought,"  contemplating  "  ne- 
cessary matter,"  and  our  world,  as  "con- 
tingent," is  excluded  from  his  regard. 

It  is  in  this  unfused  antithesis  of  the 
**  necessary  "  and  the  "  contingent  "  that 
the  Aristotelian  dualism  is  most  conspicu- 
ous. Like  the  "  world  of  opinion  "  and  the 
"  world  of  true  knowledge  "  with  Plato,  the 
** necessary"  and  the  "contingent"  with 
Aristotle  are  opposed  not  as  the  perfectly 
and  imperfectly  known,  but  as  distinct  sets 
of  things.  In  his  own  language,  everything 
"  that  has  matter  "  is  contingent.  Taking- 
matter  in  the  sense  which  we  have  shown 
may  be  elicited  from  Aristotle  himself,  as 
the  unknown,  no  statement  could  be  truer. 
Our  conception  of  that  of  which  the  rela- 
tions are  only  partially  known,  must  con- 
stantly vary  with  the  discovery  of  new 
ones.  Thus,  "  physical  necessity  "  is  never 
absolute,  not,  however,  because  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  what  happens  now — ^for  instance, 
the  phenomenon  of  sunrise — will  continue 
to  happen,  but  because  we  can  nevjr  know 
exactly  what  it  is  that  happens  now,  since  it 
may  depend  on  conditions  which  cannot  be 
fully  ascertained.  Mathematical  necessity 
is  only  more  absolute  because  it  makes  hy- 
pothetical abstraction  of  certain  conditions 
which  are  fully  known.  The  straight  line, 
for  instance,  can  be  fully  known,  because  it 
is  the  abstraction  of  that  property  of  limi- 
tation in  space  without  which  there  can  be 
no  knowledge  of  things  as  outward  at  all. 
Of  every  new  case  with  which  the  geometri- 
cian deals  the  conditions  can  be  fully 
known,  because  constructed  by  himself. 
Once  let  the  conditions  of  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon be»  known  with  the  same  complete- 
ness, which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
(tannot  be  by  us,  and  it  in  like  manner  be- 
comes necessary  with  the  necessity  of 
thought.  That  there  is  a  necessary  connex- 
ion in  nature,  if  once  it  can  be  discovered, 
all  science  supposes.  But  for  such  a  suppo- 
sition it  would  never  have  opposed  the 
**  propter  hoc"  to  the  "  post  hoc."  .It 
would  still  be  pursifing  the  hraytayrj  8ia 
vdvTiDv,  still  endeavouring  to  show  that,  be- 
cause A  always  has  followed  the  complete 
phenomenon  B,  it  probably  always  will,  in- 
stead of  to  ascertain  by  elaborate  analysis 
of  B  what  it  is  in  it  with  which  A  is  in  a 
single  instance  connected. 

According  to  Aristotle,  however,  who  re- 
garded   matter  (except  in  his  better   mo- 


ments) as  a  fixed  property  in  things,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  everything  has  a  world  outside 
itself,  and  may  become  that  which  it  is  not, 
nature  and  human  life,  moral  as  well  as 
animal,  being  essentially  "  in  matter,"  are 
essentially  "  contingent."  "  Pure  thought,** 
on  the  other  hand,  as  self-contained,  has 
nothing  outside  it.  It  is  its  own  object,  and 
its  object  is  therefore  "  necessary."  If  the 
question  is  raised,  however,  What  such  an 
object  is  ?  an  answer  is  from  the  Aristote- 
lian point  of  view  impossible,  for  all  things 
that  we  know,  as  incomplete,  and  therefore, 
according  to  him,  "  contingent  matter,"  are 
excluded.  He  endeavours,  indeed,  som^ 
times  to  find  an  adequate  object  in  the  exact 
sciences.  Now,  the  exactness  of  a  science, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  its  elements. 
Arithmetic,  he  says,  is  more  exact  than 
geometry,  because  it  assumes  a  single  ele- 
ment, the  monad,  while  geometry  assumes  a 
double  one,  "  the  monad  having  position." 
Thus  the  highest  thought  with  Aristotle— 
the  thought  of  God,  and  of  the  philosopher 
in  his  moments  of  divine  abstraction — ^is 
either  thought  about  nothing,  or  thought 
about  the  barest  and  emptiest  of  sciences. 
We  are  here  again  on  the  track  which  leads 
to  a  "religion  of  annihilation." 

This  may  seem  a  strange  result  to  follow 
logically  from  the  doctrine  of  the  "  most 
practical  of  philosophers,"  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  only  the  result  of  a  dilemma  in 
his  philosophy,  the  way  of  escape  fix)m  which 
he  himself  indicated,  but  did  not  pursue. 
The  development  of  civil  life  in  Greece  pre- 
vented it  from  taking  practical  effect  there 
as  it  did  in  the  east,  but  we  may  observe  its 
operation  in  Aristotle's  exaltation  of  the 
"  contemplative  "  above  the  "  practical  " 
life,  the  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  con- 
temporary political  decadence.  The  ground 
of  this  exaltation  is,  that  while  in  moral  ao- 
tion  the 'subject  has  always  something  out- 
side itself,  to  which  the  action  is  related  as 
a  process  of  appropriation,  in  contemplation 
the  subject  is  self-contained.  Its  action  \a 
consequently  continuou9,  while  that  of  the 
moral  life  is  ever  failing  for  weariness. 
Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  activity.  Thus, 
while  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  con- 
templation is  continuous,  that  of  moral  ac- 
tion implies  a  previous  and  a  sequent  pain. 
One  is  "  forever  panting  and  forever  young ;  " 
the  other 

*' Leaves  the  heart  high,  sorrowful,  and  cloyed, 
The  burning  forehead,  and  the  parched  tongue." 

Now,  if  with  Aristotle  the  object  of  the 
philosopher's  contemplation  were  the  world 
as  a  manifestation  of  spirit,  and  thus  "  an- 
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other  himself,"  there  would  be  truth  in  this 
yiew.  It  would  express  that  anticipatory 
assimilation  of  the  world  as  spiritual  which 
is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher,  and  which 
he  shares  with  the  poet  and  the  saint.  As 
the  poet  traversing  the  world  of  sense,  which 
he  spiritualizes  by  the  aid  of  forms  of  beauty, 
finds  himself  ever  at  home,  yet  never  in  the 
same  place,  so  the  philosopher,  while  he  as- 
cends the  courts  of  the  intelligible  world, 
is  conscious  of  a  presence  which  is  always 
his  own,  yet  always  fresh,  always  lightened 
with  the  smile  of  a  divine  and  eternal  youth. 
Everything  is  new  to  him,  yet  nothing 
strange.  The  results  of  art  and  science,  of 
religion  and  law,  are  all  to  him  ^*  workings 
of  one  mind,  features  of  the  satue  face ;  " 
yet  are  the  workings  and  the  features  in* 
finite.  No  longer  a  servant,  but  a  son,  he 
rules  as  over  his  own  house.  In  it  he  moves 
freely  and  with  that  confidence  which  comes 
of  freedom.  Such  freedom  and  confidence, 
indeed,  if  divorced,  as  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine divorced  them,  from  the  moral  life,  be- 
come a  ridiculous  conceit,  fit  for  "  the  budge 
doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur,"  and  are  justly  met 
with  the  reminder  that 

"  There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
Who  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 
Howe'er  he  may  have  writ  the  style  of  Gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance.^' 

In  their  proper  correlation  to  the  moral  life, 
however,  as  giving  fruition  beforehand  of 
that  of  which  the  moral  life  is  the  gradual 
realization,  they  have  the  weakness,  indeed, 
which  belongs  to  all  ideas  not  actualized,  to 
all  forms  not  filled  up ;  yet  are  they  not  like 
faith  without  works,  dead,  but  like  faith  as 
the  Christian  knows  it,  a  permanent  source 
of  unhasting  activity. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Sermons  oj  English  Divines. 
V.  y. 

2.  Mediavcd  Preachers,     By  the  Rev.  J. 
Mason  Nbalb.     1856. 

3.  Fost'Mediaval  Preachers,    By  S.  Ba»- 
iNG-GouLD,  M.A.,  Rivingtons,  1865. 

The  English,  since  the  Reformation,  take 
it  for  all  in  all,  may  be  called  emphatically 
a  "  sermon-loving  "  people.  We  say  this  in 
the  full  hearing  of  the  loud  and  impatient 
outcry  that  is  constantly  rising  from  our  in- 
telligent coteries  and  from  our  public  press 
in  denunciation  of  the  dulness  of  Sunday 
discourses ;  in  face  of  the  stupendous  manu- 
facture of  platitudes  which  Dean  Ramsay's 


estimate  of  our  four  million  annual  homilies 
has  statistically  made  evident.     We  com- 
plain of  sermons,  but,  on  the  whole,  we,  the 
public  generally  and  collectively,  like  them, 
and  have  always  liked  them,  since  we  were 
a    Protestant     community.      Our    library 
shelves  and  our  publishers'  circulars,  and  the 
assertion  of  that  cautious  literary  historian 
Hallam,  prove  the  fact  one  way ;  our  crowded 
churches  and  our  constant  church-building 
go  far  to  prove  it  the  other  way ;  for  though 
it  is  true  that  to  go  to  church  at  all  involrefl 
the  necessity  of  hearing  a  sermop,  as  our 
present  church  services  are  constituted,  and 
even  those  who  dislike  the  preaching  might 
not  be  prepared  to  give  up  the  prayers,  yet 
we  doubt  whether  a  remedy   might  not  be 
found  if  the  grumblers  were  not  after  all 
half-hearted  in  their  complaints,  or  if  the 
proportion  of  those  who  go  in  very  great 
measure  for  the  sermon's  sake,  were  not  the 
most  considerable  in  almost  every  congrega- 
tion.    Why  it  is,  —  when    weknow  so  well, 
as  soon  as  we  hear  the  text,  all  the  points 
that  a  preacher  is  going  to  bring  before  us,— 
when  we  can  turn  to  so  many  volumes  of 
printed  discourses  far  better,  in  all  proba- 
bility, than  the  one  we  are  going  to  hear,  — 
why  it  is  that  we  should  not  only  tolerate, 
but  on  the  whole  desire,  the  weekly  homily 
delivered  in  its  viva  voce  form, — it  might 
be  difficult  to  explain;  but  so  it  is,  although 
unquestionably  the  thoughtful  hearers  of  oar 
day  no  longer  find  the  sermon  the  stimulat- 
ing food  it  used  to  be,  when  the  attention  of 
the  highest  intellects  in  the  land  was  concen- 
trated on  sectarian  strife  and  dogmas,  and 
when  every  echo  of  the  strife  was  sugges-       I 
tive ;  and,  although,  no  doubt,  its  real  strong- 
hold is  to  be  found  among  that  respeoUble 
but  bom4  "middle  class,"  whose  mingled 
credulity  and  intolerance  —  with  all  respect 
for  their  better  qualities  —  is  really,  we  must 
fear,  one  of  the  causes  which  keeps  down  the 
calibre  of  the  modem  sermon  to  an  inferior 
range  of  intelligence  and  reflection. 

To  the  modern  complaints,  and  to  their 
possible  remedies,  we  shall  find  occasion  pre- 
sently to  advert.  Our  object  at  the  outset 
of  our  article  is  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  ven- 
erable "  institution  "  which  still,  with  more 
or  less  of  dignity,  retains  its  footing  amon^ 
us,  and  then  to  indicate  some  of  the  type* 
and  fashions  it  has  Ut  different  times  as- 
sumed. 

It  is  to  the  oombination  of  customary  re- 
spect with  living  interest  and  desire,  that  the 
British  Protestant  sermon  owes  the  import- 
ant position  it  has  occupied  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  national  existence.  The 
Church  of  the  Reformation  is  not,  like  the  ^ 
Church  of  Rome,  a  body  complete  in  itseU, 
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crystalliBed  into  a  form  of  polity  and  dogma 
which  marks  it  off  distinctly  from  the  world, 
and  subjects  its  utterances,  doctrinal  and 
practical,  exclusively  to  its  own  traditions. 
The  Church  of  the  Reformation,  on  jrhat- 
ever  grounds  its  members  may  please  them- 
selves with  asserting  the  authority  of  their 
governing  body  to  rest,  is  bound  up  as  polity 
with  the  State,  and  as  a  society  with  the 
world  around  it.  Heiice  it  has  always  felt 
the  influences  which  the  State  and  society 
for  the  time  being  have  experienced ;  and 
the  salient  features,  moral  and  intellectual, 
of  each  successive  period  of  the  busy  history 
of  our  land,  will  to  the  curious  inquirer  be 
found  faithfully  reflected  in  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  teaching.  Nay  more,  we  may 
invert  the  order  of  observation,  and  look 
first  to  the  mirror  for  the  image  that  stands 
before  it ;  verifying  for  ourselves  the  remark 
of  Coleridge,  that  "  the  tone,  the  matter,  th^ 
anticipated  sympathies  in  the  sermons  of  an 
age,  form  the  best  criterion  of  the  character 
of  that  age." 

Now,  in  proposing  for  our  consideration 
the  history  of  sermons,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  congre- 
gational discourse  that  we  mean  to  confine 
our  remarks.  Academical  sermons,  or  set 
disquisitions  like  those  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures and  the  Boyle  Lectures,  learned  theses 
thrown  into  sermon  form,  these  are  not  the 
kind  of  ezcrcitations  that  come  under  our 
review.  We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  parsenesis  which  the 
English  Protestant  nation  has  received  from 
the  mouth  of  its  professional  ministers  from 
ago  to  affe,  directing  our  eyes  mainly  on  the 
Established  Church,  but  taking  also  into 
our  account  some  of  the  side  influences 
which  have  contributed  to  form  the  style  and 
temper  of  its  pulpit  oratory. 

As  a  study  of  human  nature  —  of  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  —  the  history  of  ser- 
mons has  a  philosophic  interest  of  its  own, 
apart  from  its  directly  religious  aspects.  It 
is  curious  to  see  laid  bare  before  us  the  in- 
ner motives  that  mould  men's  minds  under 
different  conditions  of  Christian  society  and 
civilization,  the  kind  of  religious  appeals  to 
which,  at  different  times,  they  are  most  re- 
sponsive, the  touches  of  human  nature  which 
make  all  generations  akin,  the  temporary 
fancies  with  which  they  blend  their  faith  ; 
then  to  observe  how  the  speaker's  intellec- 
tual bias  modifies  and  colours  his  views  of 
truth  divine;  how  the  same  fundamental 
doctrines  may  be  vivified  or  crystallized  by 
individual  character.  Hortatory  theology 
has  this  peculiar  to  itself:  that  its  flights  are 
confined  to  a  fixed  platform  of  first  princi- 
ples, while  men  and  manners  change,  and 


secular  knowledge  increases  its  borders ;  yet, 
so  intimate  are  its  relations  with  the  proces- 
ses of  the  human  heart,  that,  according  to 
the  claims  of  Christian  instruction,  every 
variation  of  thought  and  feeling  may  be 
brought  within  its  compass,  every  altered 
circumstance  of  the  world's  history  provided 
for  in  its  range  of  contemplation  and  moni- 
tion. 

If  we  look  back,  then,  over  the  field  of 
sermon  literature,  we  shall  find  the  occasions 
of  their  greatest  notability  in  English  life  to 
have  been  eitler — (1.)  When  they  aspired 
to  shape  the  intellectual  and  practical  con- 
clusions of  men  through  the  medium  of  dog- 
matic controversy;  or  (2.)  when  they  at- 
tracted the  contemplative  intellect  by  the 
beauties  of  style  or  the  philosophy  of  doc- 
trine ;  or  (3.)  when  they  stimulated  the  con- 
science by  the  appeal  to  personal  unction. 
(4.)  They  have  also  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  national  life  when  they  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  calmer  influences 
of  common  sense  and  every-day  morality. 
And,  lastly,  we  may  perhaps  throw  into  a 
fifth  department,  those  *'  sensational "  effects, 
which  have  given  sotne  preachers  a  transient 
popularity,  not  connected  with  any  special 
movement  of  the  public  mind. 

In  each  of  the  above  conditions  of  influ- 
ence, a  certain  receptivity  in  contemporary 
taste  is  to  be  pre-supposed.  When  the 
preacher  fails  to  recognise  this,  his  influence 
is  at  an  end.  If  the  will  to  hear  continues 
to  exist  in  one  class  of  the  community,  and 
has  ceased  in  another,  then  to  the  one  class 
will  his  influence  be  limited ;  to  the  other  he 
will  seem  a  weariness  or  an  anachronism. 
Controversial  sermons  will  scarcely  stir  an 
audience,  except  when  the  controversy  is  of 
some  point  in  anxious  debate  at  the  time. 
The  topics  of  "fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore- 
knowledge absolute,"  could  one  of  the  "  heat- 
ed pulpiteers  "  of  Cromwell's  army  come  to 
life  at  the  present  day,  would  scarcely 
quicken  the  pulse  of  that  same  English  race, 
to  which  at  one  time  they  were  as  swords 
and  firebrands.  Poetical  and  imaginative 
discourses  must  be  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
canons  of  literary  taste  prevalent  among 
those  who  listen  to  them ;  a  two  hours'  ha^ 
rangue  from  Jeremy  Taylor  might  possibly, 
in  our  modem  impatience  of  pedantry,  make 
even  Lord  Houghton  or  Mr.  Tennyson  yawn. 
Sermons  of  spiritual  unction,  to  be  more 
than  transitory  in  their  influence,  must  lose 
half  the  elements  which,  perhaps,  rendered 
them  Btim\ilating  to  their  original  audience ; 
they  must  be  free  from  party  cant  and  the 
shibboleths  of  sectarianism.  Neither  White- 
field  nor  Simeon  would  be  welcome  at  the 
present  day  to  most  hearers  of  the  same 
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class  and  calibre,  whom,  in  their  own  time, 
they  transported  to  heights  of  unwonted  en- 
thusiasm. The  "  sensational "  sermon  will 
always  depend  peculiarly  on  whimsical  and 
temporary  effects,  though  the  ready  re- 
sources of  tact,  or  some  happy  appositeness 
of  allusion,  will  often  enable  the  student  of 
past  times  to  appreciate  the  success  it  has 
achieved.  And  the  sermon  of  quiet  common 
sense  will  exhibit  little  more  than  dull  tru- 
isms to  a  generation  which  has  learnt  to  con- 
template the  first  foundations  of  its  belief 
under  altered  measures  of  ^fae  probable  and 
the  beneficial. 

May  not  this  varying  demand  of  the  times 
indeed  be  often  reflected  in  the  taste  and 
experience  of  the  individual  Christian  ?  Are 
not  we  ourselves  conscious  of  altered  appre- 
ciation in  respect  of  sermons  which  we  once 
heard  or  read  with  interest  and  delight,  and 
this  not  because  our  own  character  has 
changed,  not  because  we  are  personally  more 
or  less  spiritual,  more  or  less  poetical,  more 
or  less  rational  than  we  were,  but  simply 
because  there  is  an  unquestionable  flavour  of 
staleness,  of  inappropriateness,  of  non-corre- 
spondence to  the  reality  of  things  as  they 
now  appear  to  us,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  views  and  assumptions  which  formerly 
we  accepted  without  mii^iving  ?  "  N'est  il 
pas  douloureux,"  says  a  French^  author|  of 
the  present  day,  adverting  to  the  changes  in 
French  pietistic  taste,  '*  de  voir  combien  les 
expressions  de  nos  sen ti mens  deviennent  ra- 
pidement  une  sorte  de  mati^re  arch^olo- 
gique  ?  "  * 

We  should  look  then  upon  sermons  as  the 
natural  productions  of  this  garden  of  the 
English  Church,  all  good  for  nourishment 
in  time  and  season,  but  some  for  this  season 
and  some  for  that.  The  herb  that  tasted 
fresh  and  good  in  early  spring  has  lost  its 
savour  by  midsummer;  the  summer  salad 
would  not  please  the  appetite  of  winter.  Yet 
some  vegetables,  of  less  succulent  or  less 
pungent  quality,  may  preserve  their  nutritive 
qualities  at  all  times,  and  for  all  varieties  of 
table  garniture. 

Meanwhile,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  we  must 
devote  a  little  space  to  a  description  of  the 
first  grafting  and  training  of  that  vigorous 
plant,  the  English  sermon,  as  it  has  been 
Known  among  us  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  on  its  Protestant  basis.  It  was 
grafted  on  a  wild  olive-tree,  whose  life  and 
nourishment  had  run  to  waste  through  the 
negligence  of  an  ignorant  priesthood.  Im- 
mediately before  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  Christendom  at  large  iraa 
at  a  singularly  low  ebb  as  to  the  quality  of 
its  pastoral  instruction.  If  ever  revolution 
was  justified  by  the  inadequacy  of  an  iDsfci- 
tution  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  purposes,  the 
justification  of  the  Reformation  was  to  be 
found  in  the  negligence  as  to  all  matters  of 
popular  edification  which  oharacterized  the 
Church  at  the  period  in  question.  We  need 
no  Luthers  and  Cranmers  to  teach  us  thi& 
The  Church  herself  confessed  it,  in  the  at- 
tempts of  her  own  more  earnest  sons  to  r^ 
form  her  from  within ;  and  in  the  energy  to 
which  she  was  impelled  when  the  defection 
of  province  after  province  from  her  empire 
began  to  make  her  tremble  for  her  sapne- 
maoy,  and  even  her  existence.  The  pohtical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  is,  as  we  well 
know,  in  great  measure  made  up  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  worldly  ambition  to  which  popes 
and  prelates  were  incited  by  their  position; 
and  it  is  more  evident,  the  more  insight  we 
obtain  into  the  under-currents  of  those  times, 
how  much  professional  carelessness,  and  a 
reckless  love  of  turbulence  and  meddling  in 
State  affairs,  were  the  attributes  of  the  iufe- 
rior  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular.  The 
people  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  con- 
dition of  children — ^ready  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  whether 
in  apathy  or  revolt.  There  is  seldom  a  re- 
cord of  any  wide-spread  sedition  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  which  some  popular  ecclesiastic 
is  not  found  to  have  been  the  organizer  or 
the  mouthpiece;  but  the  normal  condition 
of  the  masses^  despite  their  occasional  refrac- 
toriness, was  submission  to  constituted  au- 
thorities rather  than  resistance ;  and  it  is  to 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  shepherd 
of  the  flock  that  we  must  look  for  samples 
of  the  Church's  agency  in  guiding  the  foot- 
steps of  her  children  along  the  daily  walks 
of  life  and  duty. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  before  the 
Reformation,  England  was  perhaps  the  one 
in  which  the  parochial  instruction  was  most 
nugatory  and  feeble.  There  seem  to  have 
been  no  preachers  who  attained  even  the 
questionable  celebrity  of  the  Menots  and 
Maillards  of  the  French  pulpit,  or  the  more 
serious  title  to  respect  of  Tauler  or  (Jeiler 
in  that  of  Germany.  Probably  the  most 
earnest  instructors  were  to  be  found  among 
the  Lolkrds,  but  in  their  homely  elucidations 
of  Scripture  they  do  not  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  aimed  at  oratorical  effect. 
Bishop  Pecock,  who,  if  not  himself  oneot 
the  sect,  was  favourably  inclined  towards  i|» 
speaks  of  the  ordinary  run  of  friars  as  "  W' 
pit^bawlers,"  who  " split  the  ears"  of  their 
auditors  by  their  noisy  encomiums  of  their 
saints.     Some  able  and  sensible  shepherds 
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of  the  flock  there  were  even  then,  however, 
mingled  with  the  careless  and  corrupt ;  and 
we  happen  to  have  in  our  language  two 
remarkable  specimens  of  pulpit  addresses 
which  may  serve  to  show  the  better  and 
worse  style  of  instruction  current  among  our 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets. 
The  first  is  registered  in  that  most  curious 
repertory  of  old  English  domestic  life,  on 
which  Mr.  Merri vale's  ingenious  literary 
scepticism  has  lately  failed  to  throw  discre- 
dit, the  Fasten  Letters.  It  is  the  Whitsun- 
day sermon  of  Friar  Brackley,  preached  in 
the  Friars  Minors'  Church  at  Norwich ;  and, 
divested  of  the  uncouthness  and  occasional 
obscurity  in  which  it  is  couched,  its  purport, 
it  must  be  confessed,  appears  highly  credit- 
able to  the  preacher's  judgment  and  piety. 
He  first  recommends  the  example  of  the 
apostles  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  to 
minister  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  three  capi- 
tal points  of  knowledge,  energy  or  unction, 
and  command  of  diction ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
terms,  in  "  cunning,  boldness,  and  languages." 
What  apter  summary  of  a  preacher  s  duties 
could  even  now  be  given  ?  Then  follows  an 
injunction  to  seek  God's  help  not  only  by 
the  prayer  of  the  lips,  but  also  by  the  prayer 
of  good  deeds.  Then,  a  description  of  the 
three  different  kinds  or  degrees  of  joy  which 
man  may  look  for : — The  one  void,  the  joy 
of  the  world—"  but  this  joy  is  not  perfect ; 
but  this  joy  is  not  stable,  but  it  is  mutable 
as  a  shadow ;  for  he  that  thus  joyeth  in  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  it  may  fortune  to-morrow 
he  shall  follow  her  to  church  upon  a  bier  " 
(a  touch  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  this).  The 
second  joy,  "  half-full ;  "  the  joy  of  ghostly 
grace  dashed  by  the  thoughts  of  purgatorial 
penance  (at  least  this  is  the  best  sense  we 
can  put  upon  the  passage).  The  third,  and 
ODly  "  full  "  joy — "  everlasting  bliss."  The 
discourse,  a  short  one  as  recorded,  is  inter- 
larded with  Latin  texts,  and  betokens  de- 
vout scriptural  study  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker. 

The  second  sermon — whose  text  has  been 
preserved  to  us  among  the  Harleian  hss. — 
is  no  doubt  a  more  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  ordinary  pulpit  lore  of  the  times.  To 
be  sure.  Friar  Braokley  preached  to  friars 
like  himself,  men  whose  business  was  to 
teach.  The  other  sermonizer  was  adminis- 
tering spiritual  iustruction  to  an  ignorant 
congregation ;  and  we  see  in  the  superstitious 
details  of  symbolic  ceremonies,  and  the  fan- 
tastic application  of  legendary  inventions  to 
the  verities  of  Christianity,  in  what  the  fav- 
ourite notions  of  spiritual  edification  for  the 
masses  in  those  days  consisted. 

The  curious  inquirer  may  find  the  sermon 
in  question  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Pic* 


torial  History  of  England.   For  our  present 
purpose  we  will  quote  the  legend : — 

"There  was  sometime  a  kniglit  came  from 
far  countries  and  would  seek  adventures.  So 
he  hastened  to  a  forest,  where  he  heard  a  great 
noise  of  a  beast  crying.  So  this  knight  drew 
nigh,  and  then  he  saw  ^w  an  adder  had  caught 
a  lion  and  poisoned  him,  and  bound  the  lion  to 
a  tree  while  he  lay  and  slept.  When  the  lion 
waked  of  his  sleep,  and  perceived  himself 
bound,  and  might  not  help  himself,  he  made  an 
horrible  cry. '  Then  the  knight  had  compassion 
on  the  lion,  and  saw  tliat  the  king  of  beasts 
was  in  distress.  He  drew  out  his  sword  and 
slew  the  adder  and  loosed  the  lion.  And  when 
the  lion  found  himself  unbound  he  fell  down 
to  the  knight's  feet,  and  ever  after  he  served 
the  knight,  and  every  night  lay  at  his  bed's 
feet;  in  tournnments  and  battles  ever  helped 
the  knight,  insomnch  that  all  men  spake  of  the 
knij^ht  and  the  lion.  By  this  knight  is  under- 
stood Christ  Jesns,  second  person  in  the  Trinity, 
that  came  from  far  conn  try, — that  is  to  say, 
from  heaven  into  the  vale  of  this  troubled  world," 
etc. 

In  this  fashion  of  telling  stories  or  apo- 
logues from  the  pulpit,  we  may  doubtless 
trace  a  connexion  with  the  other  source  of 
instruction  whence  people  in  the  middle  ages 
were  taught  to  derive  their  knowledge  of' 
faith  and  morals.  The  dramatic  represen- 
tations at  the  time,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sbted  entirely  of  "  Mystery  "  and  "  Moral- 
ity "  plays — often  acted  in  churches,  where 
it  was  deemed  no  discredit  to  mix  up  antic 
buffoonery  with  subjects  of  the  moat  awful 
import.  If  the  buffoon  could  be  a  preacher, 
why  should  not  the  preacher  be  a  buffoon  ? 
The  people  were  children,  who  loved  to  be 
told  stories  better  than  to  reason.  In  fact, 
they  had  little  notion  of  what  reasoning 
was,  and  the  medicine  that  was  to  do  them 
good  must  be  cloyed  with  sweetness  at  the 
edge  of  the  jar.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that,  aiming  at  no  higher  standard,  the 
preacher  was  glad  to  help  out  his  text  with 
superstitious  gossip,  which  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  more  laboured  oratory.  Says 
Palinode  to  Piers  in  Spencer's  pastoral : — 

"  Now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  thy  tale  borowe 

For  our  Sir  John,  to  say  to-morowe 

At  the  kerke  when  it  is  holiday ; 

For  well  he  meanest  but  little  can  say."  * 

When  Protestantism  had  spread  over  the 
land,  then  "  old  wives'  tales  "  were  ridiculed 
and  reviled  without  mercy.  Still  true  it  is, 
that  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  more  eminent 
instance  of  the  practice  than  in  the  Protest- 
ant Bishop  Latimer,  whose  sermons,  although 
in  their  main  purport  they  are  a  vigorous 


*  Shepherd's  Calendar^  Eel.  v. 
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protest  in  opposition  to  Eomish  abuses^  and 
in  behalf  of  a  purer  doctrine,  are,  as  to 
their  style  and  method,  a  relic  of  the  teach- 
ing to  which  he  had  himself  been  accus- 
tomed, and  to  which  the  capacity  of  his 
auditors  had  been  trained.  lofinitely  more 
shrewd  and  forcible  than  the  Popish  priests 
his  contemporaries,  Latimer  nevertheless 
shared  to  the  full  their  propensity  for  home- 
ly illustration  and  auecdote.  He  offers  us 
the  strangest  conceivable  medley  of  fervour 
and  grotesque  fun — of  commonsense  gossip 
and  telling  satire.  He  was  the  Eowland 
Hill  of  the  Reformation  pulpit.  But  it 
was  rather  to  the  improvement  of  morals 
than  to  the  refutation  of  abstract  doctrinal 
error  that  he  applied  his  religious  teaching ; 
and  his  stories,  always  attractive  &om  their 
quaintness  and  mother-wit,  have  a  special 
interest  for  us  now,  from  the  characteristic 
touches  they  afford  of  the  real  life,  as  he 
saw  itj  of  Court  and  Country.  The  merry 
monk  of  Cambridge^  who  would  fain  have 
read  the  sentence  "  Nil  melius  quam  Icetari 
etfacere  bene"  without  the  bene;  "  A  ven- 
geance of  that  bene;  I  would  bene  were 
out,"  quoth  the  merry  monk ;  "  for  it  im- 
porteth  many  things,  to  live  well,  to  dis- 
charge the  cure;"  the  Captain  of  Calais, 
whose  fabled  betrayal  of  his  trust  is  taken 
as  an  image  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam ; 
the  well-known  non  sequitur  of  Tenterden 
Steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands ;  the  apologue 
of  Lady  Faith  and  her  gentleman-usher 
Knowledge ; — all  these  are  products  of  the 
medisBval  style  of  professional  oratory, 
mixed  with  the  vigorous  sense  of  a  Re- 
former of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  necessities  of  the  great  crisis 
which  Latimer's  days  witnessed  brought 
about  altered  conditions  in  the  style  and 
character  of  pulpit  instruction.  In  that 
momentous  convulsion  which  severed  the 
English  Establishment  from  its  parent  stem, 
one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  devolving  on 
the  regenerators  of  religious  life  in  the 
realm  was  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  the  new  views  of  faith  and  duty.  Now, 
if  we  for  a  moment  consider  what  power  the 
prejudices  of  an  ignorant  multitude  always 
possess,  how  difficult  they  are  to  eradicate 
even  in  our  own  days,  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult this  must  have  been  in  an  age  when 
neither  schools  nor  printing-presses  had  any 
comparable  part  of  the  range  of  influence 
they  now  occupy,  when  the  remote  nooks  and 
corners  of  England  were  for  all  purposes  of 
intercourse  far  more  effectually  out  off  from 
each  other  than  London  and  Madrid  are 
now,  we  may  in  some  measure  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 
There  was  obviously  but  one  engine  that 


could  be  immediately  efficacious,  and  that 
was  the  pulpit.  Every  Sunday  the  popuh- 
tion  of  England's  ten  thousand  parishes 
would,  in  greater  or  smaller  proportion,  as- 
semble together  in  their  respective  local  cen- 
tres, the  parish  churches ;  there  to  meet 
face  to  face  a  minister  who  was  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  established  law  of  creed  and 
church-communion.  To  utilize  this  source 
of  spiritual  influence  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance ;  and  the  energies  of  prelates  and 
statesmen  were  unceasingly  employed  with 
the  problem.  In  the  Popish  times  preach- 
ing had  become  more  and  more  neglected  in 
the  country  parishes.  Non-residents  spent 
their  time  at  Court  or  college,  and  went 
down  once  a  year,  in  the  summer  season,  to 
visit  and  harangue  their  flocks  — "  Straw- 
berry preachers,"  as  they  were  called;  for 
they  came  with  the  strawberries,  it  was  said, 
and  departed  as  soon.  The  resident  priests 
were  scarcely  less  ignorant  than  their  peo- 
ple ;  additional  masses  had  usurped  the  place 
of  viva  voce  instruction.  A  few  panegyrics 
of  the  saints  on  holidays,  stuffed  with  tales, 
and  the  extempore  exhortations  of  the  friars 
who  went  round  in  Lent  and  preached  up 
penance  and  indulgences,  constituted  the  sum 
of  what  the  "  hungry  sheep  "  had  given  them 
for  nourishment.  "  If  a  priest  should  have 
left  mass  undone  on  a  Sunday  within  these 
ten  years,"  says  Latimer,  "all  England 
should  have  wondered  at  it ;  but  they  might 
have  left  off  sermons  twenty  Sundays  and 
never  been  blamed."  Nay,  so  had  these  "  nn- 
preaching  prelates,"  as  Latimer  styles  the 
clergy  of  his  early  days,  neglected  the  only 
part  of  their  duty  which  required  serious 
mental  effort  on  their  part,  that  churches 
might  frequently  have  been  found  destitute 
of  a  pulpit  altogether. 

Now,  while  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  clergy  supply  in  every  parish  where  the 
Popish  priest  had  hitherto  sung  his  masses, 
it  is  obvious  that  to  train  a  learned  clergy 
could  not  be  the  work  of  a  day.  Ignorant 
men,  and  fanatical  men,  might  do  more  mis- 
chief than  good  by  their  readiness  to  talk- 
to  be  "  pulpetyM,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Moore  ex- 
pressed it.  It  was  often  indispensable  *o 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  people's  instruc- 
tors the  lessons  they  were  to  teach  their 
flocks.  And  therefore  the  Book  of  Homi- 
lies was  compiled,  as  a  storehouse  of  plaj° 
instruction  to  which  all  could  resort.  Preach- 
ers of  a  more  learned  stamp,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  trained  and  licensed  specially  ^ 
go  through  the  land  as  missionaries.  8^®^ 
were  the  six  chaplains-ordinary  of  Bd'^ar 
VI.,  of  whom  two  were  in  turn  to  be  m  ^' 
tendance  on  the  King,  while  the  rest,two^y 
two,  carried  on  the  work  of  evangeli»*^^° 
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in  the  different  counties.  And  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  real  origin  of  the 
English  pulpit  style  of  the  Beformation,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert.  One  meas- 
ure which  the  excitement  and  ignorance  of 
the  times  seemed  to  render  necessary,  was 
the  introduction,  for  the  first  time  at  this 
period,  of  written  sermons.  This  appears 
to  have  been  partly  intended  as  a  corrective 
to  the  habit  t)f  senseless  twaddle  into  which 
preaching  had  degenerated  under  the  old 
system,  and  partly  as  a  check  to  any  doctri- 
nal extravagances  on  the  part  of  the  preach«- 
er,  who  could  be  "  brought  to  book  "  at  once 
on  a  complaint  from  his  auditors.  It  was 
not  without  its  drawbacks  as  a  mode  of  ad- 
dress. Good  elocution  was  doubtless  a  rare 
gift  among  the  the  average  parish  parsons  of 
the  time,  and  Latimer  complains  of  the  way 
in  which  bad  readers  "  hawked  and  chop- 
ped "  their  sermons  or  homilies,  till  it  were 
as  good  for  the  congregation  to  be  without 
them. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Latimer's 
sermons  belong,  as  to  their  literary  charac- 
ter, rather  to  the  age  that  was  passing,  than 
to  that  upon  which  the  Beformation  was 
setting  its  impress.     The  fashion  of  oratory 
which  properly  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
Reformation,  is  that  which  we  find  exempli- 
fied in  the  sermons  of  such  as  Ridley,  Hoop- 
er, Bradford,  Sandys.     It  was  not  an  ornate 
or  an  eloquent  style.     Its  chief  characteris- 
tic was  that  it  was  intensely  business-like. 
The    preachers   were   men    mighty    in  the 
knowledge  of  the    newly-translated    Bible. 
With  pregnant  texts  and  weighty  inferences 
they  struck  at  the  root  of  the  hostile  super- 
stitions.    Blow    upon    blow,   wedge    upon 
wedge,  they  argued  the  matter  in  hand  with 
no  bought  but  how  to  prove    that    their 
views  were  founded  in  sense  and  Scripture. 
Their  sermons  are  those  of  men  who  have  a 
definite  message  to  deliver,  a  living  doctrine 
to  inculcate  on  living  men.     The  old  child- 
ish digressions   that   passed   for   reasoning 
when  the  Mass-Johns  and  vagabond  friars 
beat  the  desk,  were  now  superseded   by  a 
manly  logic,  not  so  well-drilled,  indeed,  as 
the  logic  of  our  own  days,  but  still  a  logic, 
with  a  purpose  and  a  bearing.     The  appre- 
ciation of  argument,  aS  such,  made  a  stride 
between  the  days  of  Henry  VIL  and  Mary, 
which  is  without  doubt   one  of  the    most 
striking  notabilia  of  that  age  of  mental  ad- 
vance.    The  Bomanist  was  driven  to  argue 
in  his  turn,  but  his  theses  were  more  for  the 
consistory  than  the  congregation.     When  he 
addressed  the  people  at  large,  it  was  with 
the  voice  of  authority,  and  from  the  assumed 
vantage-post  of  infallibility.     To  admit  that 
the  members  of  a  mbcellaneous  audience 
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were  fit  judges  in  the  arena  of  theological 
polemics,  would  have  been  half  surrender- 
ing at  the  outset  the  fortress  of  his  creed. 

By  degrees,  of  course,  this  oratory  of  the 
Reformation  lost  its  novelty,  and  to  a  degree 
its  impressiveness,  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  considered  themselves  bound  to  keep 
within  the  clearly  defined  limits  of  the 
Church's  positive  teaching.  The  Puritans 
kept  up  its  force  by  their  doctrinal  enlarge- 
ments and  divisions,  but  they  were  inconve- 
niently free-spoken  both  on  religious  and 
political  themes,  and  were  discouraged  in 
every  possible  way  by  the  ruling  powers. 
We  read  in  their  records  of  the  "  awaken- 
ing preachers,"  the  "  thundering  preachers," 
the  "  pious  and  painful  preachers,"  of  Eliz- 
abeth's-and  James's  days;  but  they  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  what  with  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  fears  and  jealous- 
ies of  the  prelates.  When  the  course  of 
events  brought  their  party  to  power,  the 
natural  separation  occurred  between  the 
higher  and  more  temperate  minds,  and  the 
more  vulgar  and  extravagant.  There  were 
many  divines  of  first-rate  learning  in  the 
Puritan  ranks ;  and  in  their  most  eminent 
orators  of  a  later  day,  in  Owen  and  Howe, 
Baxter  and  Calamy,  we  find  the  mind  of  the 
Marian  martyrs  reproduced,  their  topics 
only  varied  by  more  theological  hairsplit- 
ting or  more  self-dissecting  "  experience." 

Within  the  non-puritanic  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  secu- 
lar learning  and  rhetorical  taste  began  to 
assert  her  claims  over  the  arid  field  of  con- 
troversy. Hooker,  the  venerable  and  judi- 
cious, marks,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  turning- 
point,  when  the  drier  type  of  Protestant 
eloquence  merged  into  the  philosophical  and 
ornate.*  The  generation  that  grew  up  un- 
der the  Virgin  Qneen  was,  we  know,  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  infiuences  of  taste 
and  imagination.  Hooker  himself  was  no 
unworthy  contemporary  of  Shakspeare  and 
Bacon,  and  was  the  man  of  all  others  to 
bring  sacred  oratory  into  harmony  with  the 
more  fastidious  requirements  of  the  time. 
To  his  auditors  at  the  Temple  he  might  be 
heard  enlarging  on  the  doctrines  of  justifica- 
tion and  grace,  with  the  severe  technicality 
of  his  predecessors  indeed,  but  with  a  noble- 
ness and  majesty  of  diction  to  which  they 
had  never  laid  claim.  Fuller's  well-known 
description  of  the  contrast  between  his 
method  and  bearing  in  the  pulpit  at  the  Tem- 

*  The  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  Lec- 
turer of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  have  just  been 
reprinted  (W.  Tegg,  London,  1866),  serve  to  show 
that  rhetorical  beauty  of  a  high  order  might  have 
been  heard  also  from  the  Paritan  pulpit  at  this  time. 
Smithes  life  ran  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Hooker. 
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pie  oburcfa;  and  tbat  of  Travers,  the  Puritan 
diyine,  who  succeeded  to  the  same  pulpit  in 
the  afternoon,  is  curious  as  giving  us  a  no- 
tion of  the  outward  style  adopted  by  the 
partisans  of  "  High  Church'*  and  "Low 
Church  "  opinions  respectively  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  How  often  has  it  been  re-enacted 
since !  Might  not  the  ascetic  Pusey  and 
the  persuasive  Villiers  have  exhibited  very 
much  the  same  species  of  contrast  within 
our  memory  ?  * 

And  now  it  was  when,  the  immediate  ex- 
citement of  warfare  being  over,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  had  to  realize  her  position  as  an 
"  isthmus  of  a  middle  state  "  between  Koman- 
ist  and  Puritan  extremes.  The  power  of 
reaction  began  to  make  itself  felt ;  and  a  rap- 
idly increasing  dislike  to  the  Puritan  views 
threw  back  the  most  influential  Anglican 
divines  upon  the  neglected  storehouses  of 
doctrine  and  sentiment  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  It  is  here 
that  we  have,  properly  speaking,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  An- 
glican Establishment.  Donne,  Hall,  An- 
drews, were  its  most  eloquent  exponents  in 
the  pulpit  during  the  earlier  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment; Taylor,  Barrow,  and  South 
during  its  latter  stage — its  latter  stage,  that 
is,  previous  to  the  Revolution ;  for,  under 
new  conditions,  it  was  destined  to  revive 
again,  as  we  all  know,  in  our  own  times ; 
and  its  principles  are  still  active  among  us. 

The  sacred  eloquence  of  James  I.'s  reign 
has  no  worthier  representative  than  Donne, 
the  learned  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Take  him 
for  all  in  all,  Donne  was  unquestionably  a 

*  We  will  cite  this  description  in  a  note  for 
those  who  may  not  immediately  recall  it : — 

**Mr.  Hooker  bis  voice  was  low,  stature  little, 
gesture  none  at  all,  standing  stone-still  in  the  pul- 
pit, as  if  the  posture  of  his  body  were  the  emblem 
of  hia  mind,  unmovable  in  his  opinions.  Where  his 
eye  was  left  fixed  at  the  beginning,  it  was  found 
fixed  at  the  end  of  his  sermon ;  in  a  word,  the  doc- 
trine he  delivered  had  nothing  but  itself  to  garnish 
it.  His  style  was  long  and  pithy,  driving  on  a  whole 
fiock  of  several  clauses  before  he  came  to  the  close 
of  a  sentence.  So  that  when  the  copiousness  of  his 
style  met  not  with  proportionable  capacity  in  his 
auditors,  it  was  unjustly  censured  for  perplext,  te- 
dious, and  obscure.  His  sermons  followed  the  in- 
clination of  his  studies,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
on  controversies  and  deep  points  of  school  divinity. 

"  Mr.  Travers  his  utterance  was  graceful,  gesture 
i)lausible,  matter  profitable,  method  plain,  and  his 
style  carried  in  it  indolejn  pietatis — a  genius,  of 
(/race  flowing  from  his  sanctified  heart.  Some  «ay 
;  !iat  the  congi'egation  in  the  Temple  ebbed  in  the 
forenoon  and  flowed  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the 
niditory  of  Mr.  Travers  was  far  the  more  numer- 
ous,— ^the  first  occasion  of  emulation  between  them. 
Hut  such  as  knew  Mr.  Hooker  knew  him  to  be  too 
wise  to  take  exception  at  such  trifles,  the  rather  be- 
cause the  most  judicious  is  always  the  least  part  in 
all  auditories."— (7AurcA  History^  Baok  ix.  sect.  vii. 


very  remarkable  man.     Possessing,  as  be 
did,  gifts  of  thought  and  expression  which 
seem  nothing  short  of  the  heritage  of  genius, 
why  is  it,  we  ask,  while  reading  his  works,  that 
he  did  not  achieve  a  place  in  the  conspicuoas 
ranks  of  genius  ?     He  bad  not  the  gift  of 
judgment ;  in  other  words,  of  that  tact  or 
taste  which  instinctively  guides  true  genius 
in  its  manifestations,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  its 
essential  constituents.    His  depth  of  thought 
and  energy  of  diction  take  us  by  surprise  at 
times,  both  in  his  verses  and  his  sermons; 
and  we  feel  that  he  is  no  unworthy  co-mate 
of  the  giants  who  walked  the  world  of  liiet- 
ature  in  those  days.     But  the  effect  is  never 
continuous.      The  same  poem    or    sermon 
which  shows  his  greatest  beauties  will  also 
glare  with  his  most  patent  faults,  and  these 
are    scholastic   subtleties,  wiredrawn  com- 
parisons, fantastic  conceits,  punning  allusions, 
and,  in  his  sermons,  that  want  of  perepective 
which  we  so  often  observe  in  the  divinity  of 
the  Stuart  era,  exhibiting  itself  in  an  utter 
confusion  of  measure  between  things  great 
and  small ;  long  ratiocinations  based  on  ill- 
founded  hypotheses;  elaborate  illustrations 
of  far-fetched  presumptions.     We  so  greatly 
admire  Donne,  in  spite  of  all  the  faults  of 
his  composition,  that  we  feel  impelled  to 
give  some  passages  from  his  now  littleread 
sermons,  and,  to  give  them  full  eflfect,  would 
fain  call  up  to  our  readers  the  image  of  the 
preacher's    presence — ^pale,    ascetic,   rapt; 
"  weeping  sometimes /or  bis  auditory,*'  says 
Isaac  Walton,  "sometimes  with  them;  al- 
ways preaching  to  himseLf,  like  an  angel 
from,  a  cloud,  but  in  none.**     One  of  his  ad- 
mirers said  of  him,  with  a  touch  of  the  fash- 
ionable hyperbole  of  the  daj — 

"  Corrupted  Nature  sorrowed  that  she  stood 
So  near  the  danger  of  becoming  good ; 
And  when  he  preached,  she  wished  her  ears 
exempt  ^^ 

From  Piety,  that  had  such  power  to  tempt. 

Thus  he  enlarges  on  the  name  and  office 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  : — 

"We  find  this  name  of  Saviour  attributed  t^ 
other  men  in  the  Scriptures  than  to  Christ,  in 
particular  distresses,  when  God  raised  up  men 
to  deliver  His  peopld  sometimes,  those  men 
were  so  called  Saviours ;  and  so  St.  Jerome  lu- 
terprets  those  words  of  the  prophet.  Ascendent 
salvatoreSj  *  Saviours  shall  conie  up  on  Mount 
Zion '  (Obad.  21),  of  prophets  and  prewbers, 
and  such  other  iDstruments  as  God  should  raise 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Those  whom,  m 
other  places,  he  calls  Angeh  qfthe  Church,  here 
he  calls  by  that  higher  name,  Saviourt.  i5«^ 
such  a  Saviour  as  is  proclaimed  to  tlie  ®^"*/' 
the  world,  to  all  the  world— a  Saviour  m  tne 
mountains,  in  the  height  of  presumptnous  sm 
and  a  Saviour  in  the  valleys,  in  the  dgection  oi 
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inordinate  melanoholj  too ;  a  Snvionr  of  the 
east,  of  rising  and  growing  men,  and  a  Saviour 
of  the  west,  of  withering,  declining,  and  lan- 
guishing fortunes  too ;  a  Saviour  in  the  state  of 
nature,  by  having  infused  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  into  some  men  then,  before  the  light 
and  help  of  the  law  was  afforded  to  the  world ; 
a  Saviour  in  the  state  of  the  law,  by  having 
made  to  some  men  then,  even  types  accom- 
plishments, and  i>rophecie8  histories,  and,  as 
Himself  calls  things  that  a/re  not  as  though  they 
were^  so  He  made  those  men  see  things  that 
were  not  as  though  they  were  (for  solAhraham 
saw  his  day  and  rejoiced) ;  a  Saviour  in  the  state 
of  the  gospel,  and  so  as  that  He  saver  some  for 
the  fundamental  gospel's  sake, — that  is,  for 
standing  fast  in  the  fundamental  articles  thereof, 
though  they  may  have  been  darkened  with 
some  ignorances,  or  may  have  strayed  into  some 
errors  in  some  circumstantial  points ;  a  Saviour 
of  all  the  world,  of  all  the  conditions  in  the 
world,  of  all  times  through  the  world,  of  all 
places  of  the  world :  such  a  Saviour  is  no  man 
oaUed  but  Christ  Jesns  only."  ♦ 

Onoe  more,  hear  his  appeal  to  the  atheist 
— petiiio  principii  in  point  of  reasoning, 
but  a  magnificent  one  :— • 

**Poor  intricated  soul!  riddling,  perplexed, 
labyrinthical  soul !  Thou  couldst  not  say  that 
thou  belie  vest  not  in  Qod  if  there  were  no  God ; 
thou  couldst  not  believe  in  Qod  if  there  were 
no  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  thou  couldst 
not  speak,  thou  couldst  not  think,  not  a  word, 
not  a  thought,  no,  not  against  God:  thou 
couldst  not  blaspheme  the  name  of  God ;  thou 
couldst  not  swear  if  there  were  no  G^ ;  for 
all  thy  faculties,  however  depraved  and  per- 
verted by  thee,  are  from  Him ;  and  except  thou 
canst  seriously  believe  that  thou  art  nothing, 
thou  canst  not  believe  that  there  is  no  God.  If 
I  should  ask  thee  at  a  tragedy,  wherijuthou 
shonldst  see  him  that  had  drawn  blood  lie  wel- 
tering and  surrounded  in  his  own  blood,  Is 
there  a  God  now  ?  If  thou  couldst  answer  me, 
No,  these  are  but  inventions  and  representa- 
tions of  men ;  and  I  believe  a  Gt>d  never  the 
more  for  this.  If  I  should  ask  thee  at  a  sermon, 
where  thou  shonldst  hear  the  judgments  of  God 
formally  denounced  and  executed,  re-denounced 
and  applied  to  present  occasions.  Is  there  a  God 
now  ?  If  thou  couldst  answer  me,  No,  these 
are  but  inventions  of  state,  to  supple  and  regu- 
late congregations,  and  I  believe  a  Qod  never 
the  more  for  this:— be  as  confident  as  thon 
canst  in  company — ^for  company  is  the  atheist's 
sanctuary — I  respite  thee  not  till  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  I  may  see  thee  upon  thy  knees, 
upon  thy  face,  begginz  the  hills  that  they  would 
f;ill  down  and  cover  thee  from  the  fierce  wrath 
of  Gml.  to  ask  thee  then.  Is  there  a  God  now  ? 
I  respite  thee  not  till  the  day  of  thine  own 
death,  when  thou  shalt  have  evidence  enough 
that  there  is  a  Grod,  though  no  other  evidence 
but  to  find  a  devil ;  and  evidence  enough  that 
there  is  a  heaven,  though  no  other  evidence  but 
to  feel  hell, — to  ask  thee  then.  Is  there  a  God 

*  Donne*8  Sermons^  Alford'a  e<tttioD,  ii.  486. 


now?  I  respite  thee  but  a  few  hours,  but  six 
hours,  but  till  midnight.  Wake,  then;  and 
then,  dark  and  alone,  hear  God  ask  thee  then— 
remember  that  I  ask  thee  now — Is  there  a  God  ? 
and  if  thou  darest,  say  No  1 "  ♦ 

It  will  be  manifest  that  the  difference  be* 
tween  such  oratory  as  Donne's  and  that  of 
the  early  Reformers  consists  in  the  greater 
ornament  and  contemplative  enlargement  of 
the  later  type,  and  also  in  its  inferior  busi- 
ness-like qualities.  Donne  does  not  strike 
at  the  morals  of  his  age  with  the  uncom- 
promising bluntness  of  his  predecessors. 
He  sets  sin  in  a  sinister  light,  and  by  a 
thousand  similes  points  out  its  inevitable 
consequences ;  and  in  like  manner  he  pours 
floods  of  noble  rhetoric  over  the  topics  of 
holiness  and  heavenly  life.  But  all  this  he 
does  as  a  philosopher  and  poet,  and  his  ac- 
cessories and  parentheses,  while  they  fre- 
quently enhance  the  beauty,  do  unquestiona- 
bly detract  from  the  practical  force  of  his 
discourses.  What  must  have  been  the  ca- 
pacity for  sustained  attention  in  the  crowded 
audiences  which  could  listen  for  two  hours 
long  to  these  most  elaborate  harangues  ?  It 
was  the  taste  of  the  time.  Religious  topics 
were  still  matter  of  intense  curiosity  in 
those  days,  when  they  had  but  lately  been 


*  Donne's  Sermons,  ii.  864.  One  train  of  thought 
which  occurs  in  the  sermons  of  Donne,  and  occmrs 
more  than  onoe,  is  interesting  as  affording  pre> 
sumption  that  he  studied  and  knew  how  to  make 
use  of,  that  wonderful  epitome  of  human  nature, 
Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  then  only  recently  given  to 
the  world.  Compare  the  following  passages,  from 
a  sermon  preached  in  1621,  with  the  well-known 
speeches  in  the  gravedigging  scene.  Hamlet  was 
written  probably  about  the  year  1600 : — 

'*  The  dust  of  great  persons'  graves  is  speechless 
too ;  it  says  nothing,  it  distingaishes  nothing.  As 
soon  as  the  dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou  wouldest 
not,  as  of  a  prince  whom  thou  couldest  not,  look 
upon,  will  trouble  thine  eyes  if  the  wind  blow  it 
thither  ;  and  when  a  whirlwind  has  blown  the  dost 
of  the  churchyard  into  the  church,  and  the  man 
BweepB  out  the  dust  of  the  church  into  the  church- 
yard, who  will  undertake  to  sift  those  dusts  again, 
and  to  pronounce,  This  is  the  patrician,  this  is  the 
noble  flour,  and  this  the  yeomanly,  this  the  plebeian 
bran?'*^.  241.  The  next  sermon  to  this  con- 
tains a  similar  thought,  more  elaborately  detailed, 
i.  261 ;  and  we  have  it  again  in  a  third  sermon  in 
the  same  volume  (Alford*s  edition,  i.  884). 

Dr.  Donne  was  not  the  only  preacher  during  the 
Stuart  dynasty  who  seized  on  this  imagery  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence.  In  Pepys*  Diary  (March 
1668-4)  we  have  an  account  of  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Critton^s,  at  Whitehall,  where  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

**He  told  the  King  and  the  ladies,  plainly-speak- 
ing of  death,  and  of  the  skulls  and  bones  of  dead 
men  and  women,  how  there  is  no  difference :  that 
nobody  could  tell  that  of  the  great  Marius  or  Alex- 
ander from  a  pyoueer ;  nor,  for  all  the  pains  the 
ladies  take  with  their  faces,  he  that  should  look  in 
a  charnel-house  could  not  distinguish  which  was 
Cleopatra's,  or  fair  Rosamond's,  or  Jane  Shore's."  . 
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opened  to  reasonable  discussion.  A  preach- 
er, whether  the  exposition  of  ddgma  or  the 
exhibition  of  eloquence  were  his  object,  was 
more  sure  to  get  a  congregation,  than  a 
congregation  was  to  get  a  preacher.  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  had  no  love  for  sermons, 
and  heard  them  as  seldom  as  she  could.* 
She  thought  them,  too,  a  dangerous  indul- 
gence for  her  people,  and  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  what  she  called  **  tuning  "  her  pul- 
pits, i.e,f  keeping  down  their  occupants  to  a 
prescribed  routine  of  catechisings  or  homi- 
lies; and  her  successor,  though  personally 
fond  of  theological  disquisition,  felt  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  oi  teaching  the  popu- 
lace to  think,  and  did  his  best,  by  limitary 
injunctions,  to  gag  the  Puritans.  The  taste 
nevertheless  waxed  strong  on  all  sides. 
"  Now  is  the  world  of  sermons,"  said  Bishop 
Andrews :  "  for  proof  whereof  (as  if  all  god- 
liness were  in  hearing  of  sermons),  take  this 
very  place,  the  house  of  God,  which  now  ye 
see  well  replenished.  Come  at  any  other 
parts  of  the  service  of  God  (parts,  I  say,  of 
the  service  of  God  no  less  than  this),  you 
shall  find  it  in  a  manner  desolate ;  and  not 
here  only,  but  go  any  whither  else,  ye  shall 
find  even  the  like."  A  great  change  this 
in  the  habits  of  English  pastors  and  congre- 
gations from  the  days  of  Latimer^s  old  mass- 
mongers  and  "  unpreaching  prelates."  The 
High  Churchmen  themselves,  though  at  first 
they  disparaged  long  and  frequent  sermons, 
and  complained  that  preaching  was  cultiva- 
ted to  the  subordination  of  scriptural  read- 
ing and  prayer,  found  it  advisable  to  try  to 
guide  a  tendency  they  could  not  suppress, 
and  held  their  pulpits  with  a  tenacity  which 
even  the  long-winded  Puritans  could  hardly 
outdo.  Burnet,  in  his  amusing  way,  tells  us 
of  Bishop  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  who  offici- 
ated at  Charles  i.'s  Scottish  Coronation  in 
1633,  that  he  had  a  "  strange  faculty  "  of 
preaching  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time,  f 

But  Forbes  was  a  bishop,  and  bishops 
were  licensed  men,  and  mostly  of  the  Court 
fashion  in  theological  opinion.  Government 
did  what  it  could  to  stop  this  excess  of 
preaching,  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  by  royal 
injunctions,  requiring  all  below  the  rank  of 
bishop  or  dean  to    confine    themselves  to 


•  "  Touching  the  religion  of  the  Court,  she  ael- 
dom  came  to  aermon  but  in  Lent  time,"  says  Howel 
in  his  Familiar  Letters, 

f  Own  UimeSf  i.  22.  We  suspect  the  worthy  pre- 
late of  a  little  malicious  exaggeration  here.  In 
another  work,  whern  be  gives  a  more  favourable 
character  of  Bishop  Forbes  altogether  (Preface  to 
TTie  Life  of  Bishop  Bedel,  1686),  he  says  of  him, 
^*  He  preached  with  a  zeal  and  vehemence  that 
made  him  forget  all  the  measurefl  of  time ;  ttoo  w 
three  hours  was  no  extraordinary  thing  for  him." 


printed  homilies  or  plain  exhortations  on 
the  practical  parts  of  Scripture,  for  that,  as 
ArchlJishop  Abbott  expressed  it  with  some- 
thing of  the  picturesque  but  medley  meta- 
phor of  his  time, — "  The  usual  scope  of  very 
many  preachers  is  noted  to  be  a  soaring  up 
in  points  of  divinity  too  deep  for  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  people ;  or  a  mustering  up  of  much 
reading ;  or  a  displaying  of  their  own  wit  ; 
or  an  ignorant  meddling  with  civil  matters, 
or  a  venting  of  their  own  distastes,  or  a 
smoothing  up  of  those  idle  fancies  which,  in 
this  blessed  time  of  peace,  do  boil  in  the 
brains  of  unadvised  people.'' 

It  was  to  no  purpose,  however,  to  wage 
war  against  the  national  instincts,  as  though 
they  had  been  the  mere  caprices  of  wayward 
children.  The  Bomish  proclivities  mani- 
fested by  the  Court  and  prelatical  party 
drove  the  people  more  and  more  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, "who,"  says  Neal,  "being  constant 
preachers,  and  of  exemplary  lives,  wrought 
them  up  by  their  awakening  sermons  to  an 
abhorrence  of  everything  that  looked  that 
way."  * 

It  was  to  the  agency  of  their  unparochial 
and  not  always  ordained  "  lecturers,"  that 
the  Puritan  party,  like  the  Lollards  of  a 
former  day,  mainly  looked  for  keeping  up 
and  extending  their  influence ;  establisoing 
these  in  the  large  towns,  where  religious  and 
political  topics  were  wont  to  be  eagerly  and 
intelligently  discussed.  Selden  compared 
these  lecturers  to  the  friars  of  old,  cairying 
away  both  the  money  and  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  their  parish  minbters.  Hey- 
lyn  said  of  them  that  they  wei;e  like  bats 
and  i#e-mice,  neither  lay  nor  clergy,  **neith- 
er  birds  nor  beasts,  and  yet  both  together.' 
They  were  intensely  hated  and  feared  by 
the  rival  party ;  the  more  when  the  Puritans, 
anticipating  the  experiment  of  our  "  Evan- 
gelical "  party  in  modern  times,  bought  up 
a  number  of  lay  impropriations  to  bestow 
on  zealous  divines,  capable  of  expounding 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  willing  to  encourage 
the  co-operation  of  the  new  volunteers  to 
any  extent.  Precisely  the  same  species  of 
jealousy,  shown  at  a  later  period  by  the 
parochial  clergy  towards  the  Methodists,  was 
exhibited  in  the  seventeenth  century  towards 
these  lecturers,  exemplifying  the  truth  of 
Macaulay's  well-drawn  contrast  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome  in 
this  respect :  the  greater  facilities  for  ab- 
sorbing spontaneous  enthusiasm,  so  to  spea*? 
in  the  latter,  which  always  found  a  pl»ce 
within  her  recognised  system  for  the  new  or- 
ders of  monks  and  friars  as  they  arose,  in- 
stead of;   like  the  EngUsh  Establishment, 

•  Eiitory  of  the  Furitatis,  by  Daniel  Neali  »-*^' 
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casting  off  all  irregulars  as  dissenters  and 
aliens. 

And  no  doubt  the  strong  and  earnest 
movement  of  the  national  mind,  which,  be- 
ginning in  fidelity  to  Reformation  principles, 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Prelacy  and 
Monarchy,  and  the  triumph  of  a  stem  sec- 
tarianism, was  in  great  measure  the  work 
of  these  Puritan  preachers  and  lecturers. 
Donne,  with  all  his  "  imperial  logic,^'  and 
Andrews,  and  Taylor,  might  spend  their 
fancy  and  learning  on  the  composition  of 
wise  and  eloquent  discourses :  they  had  not 
one-tenth  part  of  the  power  to  prompt  and 
sway  the  wills  of  strong  men  that  was  wield- 
ed by  those  declaimers  who  recognised  the 
living  interests  of  the  day  as  well  as  the 
older  truths,  who  went  straight  to  men's  in- 
most conscience  of  right  and  wrong;  who 
denounced  sin,  superstition,  and  servility 
with  the  thunders  of  the  prophets  of  old, 
and  gave  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  au- 
ditors matter  far  more  momentous  to  work 
npon  than  graceful  metaphors  and  pious  fan- 
cies. To  these  teachers,  the  beauties  of  il- 
lustration in  which  Donne  and  Taylor  so 
hrg^lj  expatiated  seemed  mere  frivolities. 
Their  comparative  faculties  were  content 
with  nothing  short  of  rigid  analogy.  It  was 
a  fallacious  task  they  set  themselves  indeed, 
to  adjust  the  mysteries  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion to  their  types  of  earthly  resemblance ; 
but  it  was  wonderfully  inspiring  to  minds 
that  honestly  believed  in  the  aptness  of  the 
comparison,  and  thought  they  could  thus  read 
the  riddles  of  God's  government  unfolding 
themselves  before  their  eyes.  It  was  no  ad- 
miring hand  that  describes  them,  from  a 
contemporary  point  of  view,  as  those 

^*  Sons  of  zeal,  who  to  reform 
Their  hearers,  fiercely  at  the  pulpit  storm. 
And  beat  the  cashion  into  worse  estate 
Than  if  they  did  conclude  it  reprobate  : 
Who  can  outpray  the  glass,  then  lay  about 
Till  all  predestination  be  run  out ; 
And  from  the  point  such  tedious  uses  draw, 
Their  repetitions  would  make  Gospel,  Law.'' 

Of  the  great  preachers  who  filled  the  Pu- 
ritan pulpits  in  the  Commonwealth  era — 
such  as  Baxter,  Owen,  Bates,  Howe, — ^we 
have  little  to  say  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
beyond  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
Marian  victims  and  their  fellow-workers. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  gen- 
erations of  divines  is  that  in  the  latter,  per- 
sonal experience  occupied  a  more  important 
place  in  sacred  parasnesis ;  the  doctrines  of 
assurance,  grace,  and  predestination  were 
subjects  constantly  discussed  and  brought 
home  to  the  tribunal  of  self-consciousness 
with  a  more  direct  appeal  than  in  the  days 


of  the  first  revolt  from  Rome,  when  the  con- 
troversy bore  more  of  a  scholastic  charac- 
ter. Hence  arose  a  turn  for  casuistry,  in 
which  some  of  the  preachers  in  the  later  pe- 
riod were  very  skilled  and  laborious  profes- 
sors. A  superstitious  regard  for  every  word 
and  particle  of  Scripture  led  to  a  minuteness 
in  the  dissection  of  texts,  which,  though  not 
peculiar  to  the  Puritans — ^for  we  have  nu- 
merous instances  of  it  in  Donne  and  other 
High  Church  divines ;  in  fact,  it  had  been 
common  among  the  old  monkish  preachers 
on  the  Continent, — ^became  in  their  hands 
matter  of  more  serious  insistance.  Dr. 
Manton's  190  sermons  on  the  119th  Psalm 
in  early  life  drove  Lord  Bolingbroke  into 
being  a  High  Churchman,  as  that  scoffing 
nobleman  was  wont  to  say. 

With  the  settling  down  of  the  old  foun- 
dations at  the  Restoration,  emerged  the  still 
unbroken  line  of  High  Church  preachers, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  beginning  with 
Donne  or  Hooker,  and  who  continued  to  ex- 
ercise a  paramount  influence  on  Anglican 
theology  until  the  Eevolution. 

Sweetest  of  all,  most  gracious,  imagina- 
tive, and  persuasive,  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  cul- 
tivated minds  undoubtedly  a  welcome  relief 
after  the  inexorable  and  narrow  logic  of  the 
Calvinistic  divines,  yet  as  we  have  said,  fiir 
from  being  as  powerfully  convincing  of  "sin, 
and  righteousness,  and  judgment,"  to  such 
as  yearned  for  definite  confiict  with  the  evils 
of  the  world.  More  poetical  than  Donne, 
we  had  almost  said :  and  yet,  though  this 
would  probably  be  the  general  verdict,  we 
retract  the  unuttered  opinion.  Taylor  was 
more  tender,  more  variously  imaginative; 
his  weight  and  extent  of  learning,  his  happy 
applications  of  history,  poetry,  and  philoso- 
phy, his  classical  taste,  the  quiet  humour 
which  so  often  blends  with  hb  seriousness, 
are  among  the  well-known  attractions  of  his 
style  :  but  he  lacked,  we  think,  the  concen- 
trated energy,  arising  from  deptli  of  feeling, 
which  at  times  makes  the  diction  of  Donne* 
sublime,  and  which  enabled  that  remarkable 
man  to  indite  verse  no  less  vigorous  than 
his  prose.  The  few  specimens  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  verse  which  have  met  our  eyes  are 
utterly  worthless.* 


*  We  are  glad  to  have  our  opinioD  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Douue  to  Taylor  countenanced  by  so  com- 
petent a  judge  afl  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  **  The  | 
reader  of  the  following  sermons,'*  he  says,  in  the 
life  affixed  to  his  edition  of  Donne's  Sermont  (1886), 
**  will  find  sentences  and  passages  which  he  will  be 
surprised  he  never  before  had  read,  and  will  think 
of  ever  after.  In  depth  and  grandeur  these  far 
surpass  (in  my  judgment)  the  strings  of  beautiful 
expressions  to  be  found  in  Jeremy  Taylor.  They 
are  the  recreatious  of  a  loftier  mind:  and  while 
Taylor's  similes  are  exquisite  in  their  melody  of 
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Barrow  standa  forward  as,  next  to  Taylor, 
the  glory  of  the  Restoration  era.  His  forU 
was  reasoning.  His  theses  were  on  moral 
and  religious  duties,  not  on  doctrinal  mys- 
teries. He  would  work  out  his  argument  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  state  it  with  the  tech- 
nical precision  of  a  legal  indictment,  or  a 
preamble  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  His 
prolixity,  however,  is  redeemed  by  an  energy 
of  thought,  and  a  treasury  of  available  learn- 
ing, which  elevates  and  often  astonishes  the 
reader  of  his  sermons,  and  stamps  him  as 
one  of  the  select  band  of  Anglican  orators 
whose  compositions  posterity  can  by  no 
means  afford  to  let  die. 

South  closes  the  list :  a  preacher  in  whom 
real  eloquence  and  power  of  argument  were 
blended  with  a  coarse  bufifoonery,  showing 
his  acclimatization  in  the  wit  and  license  of 
the  later  Stuart  rule,  rather  than  in  the 
decent  solemnity  of  that  which  preceded  the 
civil  wars.  South,  with  his  aversion  from 
all  doctrinal  enlargements  and  mystic 
warmth,  in  some  measure  paved  the  way  for 
the  common-sense  school  which  next  took  up 
the  tale  of  rhetoric  divine  in  the  Church  of 
England.  But  the  origin  of  that  school  is 
still  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  little  nest  of 
"  Platonizing "  divines,  of  which  Burnet 
gives  so  engaging  a  description  in  his  His- 
tory, reminding  us  of  the  royal  spirits  in 
Banters  poem,  who  sit  apart,  in  mystic  song 
and  contemplation,  on  the  confines  of  Pur- 
gatory :  — 

"  Quivi  seder  oantando,  anime  vidi, 
Che  per  la  valle  non  parean  di  fuori.^' 

When  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
the  restoration  brought  to  the  successful 
party  in  Church  and  State  had  produced  its 
natural  result  in  a  corrupt  and  bigoted 
clergy,  the  salt  of  the  Establishment  con- 
centrated itself  chiefly  in  a  knot  of  divines, 
for  the  most  part  Cambridge  men,  who  lived 
apart  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  cul- 
tivate piety  and  tolerance,  two  virtues  which 
the  current  opinion  of  the  times  had  long 
dissevered.  Their  turn  of  mind  led  them 
to  shrink  from  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
4ogma,  and  to  dwell  on  the  calm  results  of 
philosophic  thought,  whether  among  Chris- 
tian or  heathen  sages,  as  the  evidence  of  the 
soul's  connexion  with  a  higher  life.  Which- 
,  cot,  Cudworth,  More,  Wilkins,  Worthing- 
ton,  were  among  the  first  generation  of  these 
wise  and  virtuous  divines;  and  the  most 
eminent  preachers  formed  in  their  school 
were   Tillotson,   Stillingfleet,   Patrick    and 

flound,  and  happy  ih  external  description,  Donne 
euieTB  into  the  inner  soul  of  art,  and  gives  hia  read- 
er imore  satisfactory  and  permanent  delight.*' 


Lloyd.  The  inflaenoe  of  these  men  on  the 
style  of  preaching  in  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Bar- 
net,  who  loved  and  admired  them  with  all 
the  warmth  of  his  genial  nature :  — 

"  This  set  of  men  "  he  says,  "  contributed 
more  than  can  be  well  imagined  to  reform  the 
way  of  preacliing ;  whichj  among  the  divines 
of  England  before  them,  was  overrun  with 
pedantry,  a  great  mixture  of  quotations  from 
fathers  and  ancient  writers,  a  long  opening  of 
a  text  with  the  concordance  of  every  word  in 
it,  and  a  giving  all  the  difierent  expositions, 
with  the  grounds  of  them,  and  the  entering  in- 
to some  parts  of  controversy,  and  all  conclud- 
ing in  some,  but  very  short,  practical  applica- 
tions, according  to  the  subject  or  the  occfts^ion. 
This  was  both  long  and  heavy,  when  .ill  was 
pyebnlled,  full  of  many  sayings  of  different 
languages.  The  common  style  ojf  sermons  was 
either  very  flat  and  k)w,  or  swelled  up  with 
rhetoric  to  a  fake  pitch  of  a  wrong  sublime. 
The  king  (Charles  n.)  had  little  or  no  litera- 
ture, but  true  and  good  sense,  and  h'id  got  a 
right  notion  of  style ;  for  he  was  in  France  at 
a  time  when  they  were  much  set  on  refonniDg 
their  language.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  bad  I 
a  true  taste.  So  this  helped  to  i-aise  the  value 
of  these  men,  when  the  king  approved  of  the 
style  their  discourses  generally  ran  in  —  which 
was  clear,  plain  and  short.  They  gave  a  siiort  i 
paraphrase  of  their  text,  unless  where  great 
diflScnlties  required  a  more  copious  enlarge- 
ment ;  but  even  then  they  cnt  off  unnecessary 
shows  of  learning,  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  matter,  in  which  they  opened  the  nature 
and  reason  of  things  so  fully,  and  witli  that 
simplicity,  that  their  hearers  felt  an  instructiun 
of  another  sort  than  had  commonly  been  ob- 
served before.  So  they  became  very  much  fol- 
lowed ;  and  a  set  of  these  men  brought  off  the 
city  in  a  great  measure  from  tlie  prejudices 
they  had  formerly  to  the  Church."  * 

Note  this  last  sentence.  We  see  that 
Burnet  specifies  as  a  result  of  the  rational 
style  he  has  been  describing  the  bringing 
back  many  to  the  Church  from  the  extrava- 
gances of  Puritanism.  This  is  remarkable, 
as  showing  how  inevitably  the  principle  of 
reaction  obtains  in  religious  as  in  other  fash- 
ions. The  excitement  of  one  age  leads  to 
the  calmness  of  the  next.  The  mild  ethics  | 
of  Tillotson  were  welcome  as  lubrioating 
tempers  chafed  and  irritated  by  the  wild  war 
of  dogma  in  the  generation  that  had  sped  its 
course.  Burnet,  indeed,  elsewhere  speaks 
even  enthusiastically  of  a  fashion  of  preach* 
ing  which  would  seem  in  itself  so  rigidly 
opposed  to  enthusiasm.  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  Hittory  of  ^* 
Reformation  he  alludes  to  the  "excellent 
and  plain  way  of  preaching "  which  Ha^ 
come  into  vogue  in  his  time,  and  "  which/' 

*  Burnet's  HUctory  of  his  Own  Timeg^  i.  M» 
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he  says,  "  is  now  perhaps  brought  to  as  great 
perfection  as  ever  was  ance  men  spoke  as 
they  received  it  immediately  from  the  Holy 
Ghost !  "  So  true  is  the  wise  remark  of 
Bishop  Home,  that  "  there  is  a  taste  in 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  other  compo- 
sitions, which  varies  in  different  ages,  and  may 
very  lawfully  and  innocently  be  indulged. 
Thousands  received  instruction  and  consola- 
tion formerly  from  sermons  which  would  not 
now  be  endured.  The  preachers  of  them 
served  their  generation,  and  are  blessed  for 
evermore." 

And  thus  pulpit  instruction  learned  to  ad- 
just  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  age 
which  produced  the  prose  of  Addison  and 
the  verse  of  Pope  :  the  age  of  common  sense ; 
of  clear,  if  not  deep,  reasoning;  of  moderate 
politics ;  of  close-cut  metaphysics.     It  has 
been  the  fashion  of  later  times  to  decry  the 
lakewarmness  and  deadness  of  Hanoverian 
theology,  and  to  smile  with  contempt  at  an 
age  which  could  be  content  to  be  edifled  by 
the  bald  truisms  which  then  passed  for  elo- 
quence.    But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our   ancestors   who  lived  under   the  early 
Georges  were  people  who,  of  all  things,  liked 
to  be  calmly  reasoned  with.     Doctrinal  en- 
thusiasm had  worn  itself  out,  and  had  be- 
come a  byword  of  derision  to  the  infidelity 
of  the  day.     An  English  congregation  was' 
nothing  if  not  sensible.     Men  liked  to  be 
told  what  solid  grounds  there  were  why  they 
should  be  Christians  at  all.     It  was  more 
vital  to  them  to  see  that  their  foundations 
were  firm,  than  to  count  or  to  decorate  the 
stories  of  the  superstructure.     The  repeated 
insistance  on  the  evidences,  therefore,  which 
more  or  less  constituted   the  staple  of  the 
Church  of  England  preaching  till  the  rise  of 
the  modern  evangelical  school,  was  fsir  from 
being  the  mere  formality  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it ;  and  we  must  pronounce  that  the 
contempt  generally  lavished  upon  the  tone 
of  the  eighteenth-century  pulpit  by  the  ad- 
herents  of  more  advanced  sections  of  the 
Church  in  later  times  is  both   flippant  and 
misplsood.    Judged  by  our  criterion  of  taste, 
it  is  true,  there  are  few  sermons  of  the  period 
in  question  that  can  be  styled  eloquent,  — 
few  which  would  bring  a  glow  to  the  mind 
of  the  modern  seeker  for  "  edification ;  "  but 
they  served  their  purpose,  at  all  events,  for 
a  time,  and  assuredly  helped  to  create  in  the 
middle  class  of  our  countrymen  that  solidity 
and  quiet  conviction   on  religious  subjects 
which  enabled  it  to  keep  its  footing  when 
the  torrent  of  infidelity,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
swept  over  Europe. 

The  real  defect  of  pulpit  instruction  and 
of  education  in  general,  at  this  time  was, 
that  it  did  not  reach  or  aim  at  reaching  the 


lower  ranks  of  the  community.  Our  mining 
and  manufacturing  population  was  then  grow- 
ing with  a  rapidity  which  escaped  observa- 
tion, and  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  count 
for  anything  in  the  views  of  statesmen  or 
philanthropists.  The  parish  pastor  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  addressing  his  pub- 
lic exhortations  to  the  clods  or  mechanics, 
who  formed,  perhaps,  but  an  insignificant 
portion  of  his  congregation,  than  would  a 
preacher  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  was  still  under  the  impres- 
sion, shared  with  him  by  the  political  and 
social  philosophers  of  his  time,  that  intelli- 
gence stopped  at  the  level  of  shopkeepers 
and  country  squires,  and  that  all  below  these 
were  subjects  to  be  led,  and  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  So  it  was  when  the  mighty 
wrestlers  of  the  Commonwealth  pulpit  de- 
rived strength  from  the  invigorating  touch 
of  mother  earth,  but  since  then  a  lower 
stratum  of  society  had  come  to  light. 

Now  here  it  was  that  the  very  remarkable 
agency  of  Methodism  found  and  made  its 
mission.  The  most  striking  circumstance  in 
the  phenomenon  of  Methodism  is  that  it  was 
not  connected  with  any  external  agitation, 
such  as  elicited  the  forces  first  of  Protes- 
tantism, then  of  Puritanism,  later  on  of  Re- 
publicanism. Methodism  thundered  in  the 
most  placid  of  atmospheres :  per  purum 
tonantes  egit  equos.  It  was  the  conscience 
of  an  ignorant  people  awakening  to  its  own 
needs :  for  Wesley,  a  Jacobite  and  a  High 
Churchman  by  predilection,  derived  his  ex- 
traordinary influence  more,  in  reality,  from 
the  aptness  of  his  materials,  than  from  the 
commanding  energies  of  his  own  genius  and 
eloquence.  Whitfield,  again,  was  gifted  with 
rare  capacities  of  rhetoric,  but  his  rhetoric 
was  reacted  upon  by  the  very  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  received.  These  men 
caught  the  vibration  of  the  palpitating  mass- 
es, and  gave  it  utterance  and  significance. 
What,  without  such  nicely  adapted  teachers, 
would  have  become  of  the  vast  population 
of  colliers  and  miners,  whose  blfick  faces 
were  furrowed  with  tears  as  they  listened  ^o 
the  message  delivered  to  them  —  whether 
they  would  have  seethed  in  brutality  and 
atheism  till  some  terrific  explosion  first  made 
society  aware  of  their  existence ;  or  whether 
(as  is  surely  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able) they  would  have  sat  quietly  through 
the  turmoils  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
waiting  till  education  had  made  them  rea- 
sonable enough  to  weigh  the  "  evidences," 
we  need  not  now  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  impassioned  personal  appeals  of 
Whitfield  and  Wesley  did  open  their  hearts 
to  a  sense  of  eternal  things,  which  wrought 
the  most  marvellous  displays  of  sensibility 
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at  the  moment,  and  left  an  abiding  impres- 
sion on  their  views  and  principles.  One 
material  assistance  to  their  oratory,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Methodist  leaders  found  in 
their  practice  of  open-air  preaching.  The 
numbers  who  resorted  to  them  first  made 
this  necessary,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
perceive  its  advantages.  As  many  as  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  would  sometimes  as- 
semble at  once  to  hear  the  exhortations  of 
Wesley,  and  one  can  conceive  how  strongly 
the  contagion  of  emotion  must  have  spread 
through  such  a  mass:  Wesley  himself  calcu- 
lated that  the  mere  physical  power  of  his 
voice  reached  three  times  the  number  of 
auditors  in  the  op%n  air  that  it  reached  un- 
der a  roof.  Again,  a  very  important  inno- 
vation on  established  practice  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  extempore  for  written  addresses. 
It  is  curious  that  this  should  have  been  in 
fact  a  recurrence  to  the  old  system  of  ex- 
hortation which  obtained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  times,  when  the  &iars  went  their 
rounds  among  the  people.  Written  ser- 
mons had  held  their  ground  for  the  most 
part  since  the  Reformation,  on  the  very  plea 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  produce  ear- 
nest and  well-considered  teaching  than  could 
be  found  in  unpremeditated  discourses,  such 
as  the  childish  rigmaroles  that  had  passed 
into  discredit.  But  now  the  feeling  of  the 
"  awakened  "  went  the  other  way.  Written 
sermons,  it  was  said,  were  tame  and  heart- 
less. The  preacher  should  trust  to  the 
promptings  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  by 
carefully  prepared  essays  that  the  souls  of 
those  surging  masses  could  be  reached. 
They  must  be  conversed  with-  face  to  face, 
as  a  man  would  converse  with  his  friend. 
One  consequence,  however,  was  obvious. 
There  was  no  literary  merit  in  the  declama- 
tions of  the  Methodist  evangelists,  and  much 
tautology.  The  same  message  was  reiterated 
day  after  day,  and  the  same  terms  repeated 
with  energetic  and  homely  persistence.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  labours  of 
the  ton^e  are  so  arduous  and  incessant  ? 
We  read  of  Mr.  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  who 
had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  new  sect,  that 
he  would  preach  twenty  and  sometimes  thirty 
times  a  week ;  and  while  providing  abun- 
dantly for  his  own  flock,  found  opportunity 
of  holding  forth  nearly  three  hundred  times 
to  congregations  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  for  the  time  came  be- 
fore long  when  the  remarkable  effects  of  the 
Methodist  movement  were  to  react  on  the  re- 
gulars of  the  ministry.  People  of  cultiva- 
tion and  rank  listened  to  Wesley,  and  im- 
bibed his  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  popular 


sympathy;  and  a  feelhig  arose  that  the  Es- 
tablishment must  reconsider  its  mode  of  de- 
livering the  gospel  message,  unless  it  was 
prepared  to  abdicate  its  functions  as  a  teacher 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  growth  of  this 
feeling  is  recognised  in  a  paper  in  the  An- 
nual Begistertor  1761,  which  as  a  sign  of 
the  times  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote : — 

**  It  is  very  obvioup,"  says  the  writtr,  evi- 
dently no  enthusiast,  but  a  calm  practical  ob- 
server, '*  that  some  of  the  clergy  are  nowhere 
FO  little  thought  of  by  the  populace  as  here ;  and 
though  our  divines  are  foremost  with  re- 
spect to  abilities,  yet  they  are  found  last  in  ibe 
effects  of  their  ministry,  the  vulgar  in  general 
appearing  no  way  impressed  with  a  s^ense  of 
religious  duty  .  .  .  No  person  who  has  trav- 
elled will  contradict  me  when  I  aver  thtt  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind  in  other  countries  tes- 
tify on  every  occasion  the  profoundest  awe  of 
religion,  while  in  England  they  are  scarctly 
awakened  into  a  sense  of  its  duties,  even  id  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  distress  ....  Men 
of  real  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a  pru- 
dent mediocrity  to  a  precarious  popularity ;  find 
fearing  to  overdo  their  duty,  leave  it  half  un- 
done. Their  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are 
generally  dry,  methodical,  and  un affecting;  de- 
livered with  the  must  insipid  calmness,  inso- 
muoh  that  should  the  peaceful  preacher  lift 
his  head  over  the  cushion,  which  alone  he 
seems  to  address,  he  might  discover  hifi  audi- 
ence, instead  of  being  awakened  into  remorse, 
actually  sleeping  over  his  methodical  and  1a- 
boured  composition." 

With  this  the  writer  contrasts  the  preacher 
of  real  earnestness — 

"  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  truths  he  is 
about  to  deliver,  a  prencher  disregards  the  ap- 
plause or  the  contempt  of  his  audience,  and 
he  insensibly  assumes  a  jnst  and  manly  sin- 
cerity. With  this  talent  alone  we  see  what 
crowds  are  drawn  around  enthusiasts  even 
destitute  of  common  sense ;  what  numbers  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Folly  may  scmetiniej 
set  an  example  for  wisdom  to  practise,  and 
our  regular  divines  may  borrow  instrnction 
from  even  Methodists  who  go  their  circuits 
and  preach  prizes  &mon^  the  populace.  Even 
Whitefield  may  be  placed  as  a  model  to  fonie 
of  our  young  divines.  Let  them  j«»in  t»  tlieir 
own  good  sense  his  earnest  manner  ofjielivery. 

Tantamount  to  this,  was  the  pithyremaik 
of  Eichard  Cecil — 

*'  Men  who  lay  out  their  strength  in  state- 
ments prejich  churches  empty.  ....  1  ^'^^^ 
not  tell  most  academical,  logical,  fiipid  mtn, 
how  little  I  account  of  their  cipinion  concern- 
ing the  true  method  of  preaching  to  the  popo- 
lar  ear.  I  hear  them  talk  as  utterly  incompe- 
tent judges.  Such  men  would  have  8^^"_^J*: 
St.  Paul  was  fit  only  for  the  Tabeniacle.  >Vhai 
he  would  have  said  they  were  fit  for  I  canuoi 
tell.    They  are  often  great  men,  first-rate  nien, 
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pn equalled  men,  in  tbeir  class  and  sphere ;  bnt 
it  is  not  their  sphere  to  manage  the  world." 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  this  manner, 
that  the  modem  *'  Evangelical "  school  of 
preaching  came  into  being.  But  though 
Methodism  gave  it  the  immediate  impulse, 
its  spiritual  genealogy  is  more  legitimately 
traceable  &om  the  old  Puritans,  from  whom 
it  inherited  the  rigid  Calvinistic  views  to 
which  Wesley,  at  least,  was  opposed,  and  to 
whose  severe  doctrinal  style  of  preaching  it 
assimilated  on  the  whole  much  more  than  it 
did  to  the  pietistic  extravagance  of  the  two 
Methodist  chiefis.  A  succession  of  earnest 
preachers  kept  alive  the  popular  repute  of 
this  party  till  far  into  the  present  century. 
The  most  marked  features  of  their  teaching 
were,  insistence  on  the  saving  merits  of 
Christ,  enforcement  of  strictness  of  life  as 
evidence  of  a  sincere  faith,  and  of  the  per- 
sonal sense  of  acceptance  with  the  Almighty 
as  the  test  and  reward  of  saving  doctrine. 
Their  moral  and  religious  exhortations  re- 
ceived a  powerful  impulse  from  the  disorders 
of  the  Continent  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  open  defiance  of 
Christianity  which  marked  the  triumph  of 
French  democracy,  joined  as  it  was  with  a 
moral  and  political  anarchy  such  as  the  world 
had  never  before  witnessed,  furnished  for  all 
lovers  of  order  and  sobriety  a  commentary, 
the  significance  of  which  could  hardly  be 
overestimated,  on  the  texts  handled  by  the 
preachers.  Their  sermons,  like  those  of  the 
Methodists  proper,  were  for  the  most  part 
monotonous  and  limited  in  range  of  subject, 
and  were  without  the  elevation  and  origin- 
ality of  style  necessary  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  later  readers.  Generally,  too,  trying 
to  avoid  the  homely  familiarity  of  the  Me- 
thodists, they  displayed  the  diffuse  diction 
which  the  pulpit  essayists  of  George  ii.X 
reign  had  brought  into  vogue.  Dr.  Mason 
Neale,*  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  mediss- 
val  preachers,  speaks  of  them  with  character- 
istic superciliousness ;  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  John .  Newton  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
and  Venn  at  Huddersfield,  and  Kichard  Ce- 
cil at  St.  John's  Chapel  Bedford  Row,  at- 
tracted large  and  devout  congregations,  and 
exercised  a  spiritual  influence  over  their 
hearers,  out  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  to 
which  not  many  preachers  of  the  present 
day  can  furnish  a  parallel. 

They  had  indeed  other  grounds  besides 
their  weekly  exhortations  for  the  ascendency 


•Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Neale*8  deiath 
has  been  announced  ;  and  it  will  be  known  to  all 
that  he  was  an  active  divine,  and  an  industrious 
writer ;  and  occupied  a  not  undistinguished  position 
'^  the  ranks  of  the  High  Church  militant. 


Dssessed.  They  were 
men,  Newton  and  Cecil  in  particular,  of  re- 
markably vigorous  and  manly  sense,  with  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  derived  from 
much  experience  and  insight  into  the  special 
workings  of  their  own  hearts,  and  an  expan- 
sive spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  hearts  of 
others.  Taken  altogether,  Cecil  was  perhaps 
the  best  example  that  can  be  cited  of  the 
evangelical  divine  of  the  last  century.  He 
had  more  sensibility  than  Newton,  more  re- 
finement of  character,  more  cultivation  of 
mind.  His  table-talk,  where  his  natural 
common-sense  appears  less  fettered  by  doc- 
trinal conventionalities  than  in  his  sermons, 
is  a  mine  of  wisdom  and  piety. 

The  evangelical  preachers  of  the  present 
century  were  far  less  remarkable  men  than 
their  predecessors,  and  the  "  velvet  cushion  '* 
became  wearily  monotonous  in  its  prolusions. 
A  would-be  persuasiveness  of  address,  run- 
ning into  mannerism  and  affectation,  and  a 
want  of  any  discriminating  view  of  the  moral 
constitution  of  man ;  a  tiresome  sameness  in 
the  arrangement  of  discourses ;  a  technical 
cant,  both  superficial  and  illiberal,  in  the 
statement  of  doctrine, — these  were  the  char- 
acteristics we  can  well  remember  in  the  class 
of  clergymen  who  gained  a  transitory  repute 
among  the  "  serious  ''  coteries  of  London  and 
the  watering-places,  and  whose  occasional  re- 
suscitation m  our  pulpits  at  the  present  day 
always  brings  with  it  a  curious  sense  of  in- 
congruity to  our  minds.  Charles  Simeon 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  left  a  strong  indi- 
vidual mark  on  his  times.  His  sermons 
were  undoubtedly  a  great  fact  in  the  relig- 
ious life  of  England  forty  years  ago.  And 
the  sphere  in  which  his  influence  was  exer; 
cised,  the  young  academic  world  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  one  which  implied  more  than 
the  common  praise  of  evangelical  eloquence 
in  its  possessor.  Of  the  young  men  who 
sat  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel — wranglers 
and  first-class  classics, — some  devoted  them- 
selves at  once  to  a  life  of  missionary  self- 
denial,  some  carried  the  torch  of  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  into  the  provinces  and  manu- 
facturing towns  of  England,  where  it  still 
survives  with  a  more  vigorous  existence 
than  in  the  metropolis.  Bat  the  social  pro- 
minence of  his  party — identified  in  its  palm- 
iest days  with  Wilberforce  and  the  Clap- 
ham  Saints — scarcely  outlasted  Simeon's 
own  life.  The  Oxford  ^chool  arose,  with 
its  return  to  the  patristic  religion  of  the 
Laudian  era,  taught  and  expounded  in  the 
remarkable  sermons  of  John  Henry  New- 
man, the  strongest  conceivable  contrast  to 
the  "popular  Frotestant"  didactics  which 
they  sought  to  displace.  Concise  in  state- 
ment, searching  in    moral  analysis,  ascetic 
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in  temper,  yet  breathing  an  imaginatire 
warmth  which  had  irresistible  attractions 
for  ardent  and  poetic  minds,  the  sermons  of 
Newman  were  for  the  Oxford  of  1840  what 
those  of  Simeon  had  been  for  the  Cambridge 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before.  The  com- 
parison is  a  curious  one,  for  in  each  case  it 
was  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  undergraduates 
that  were  fascinated  by  the  spell ;  yet  how 
opposite  the  tone  and  character  of  the  preach- 
ing, and  how  close  upon  each  other  these 
contrasted  proclivities  of  academic  pietism  ! 

We  must  here  retrace  our  steps  for  a 
space.  It  was  only  upon  a  section  of  the 
Church  that  the  example  of  the  Methodist 
oratory  took  eflPect.  The  Mqral-Essay  va- 
riety of  the  sermon  species,  who^e  proper  for- 
mation we  may  assign  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Hanoverian  era,  was  continued  in  a 
line  of  preachers  of  more  or  less  note,  side 
by  side  with  the  livelier  developments  of 
doctrinal  theology,  and  held  a  respectable 
position  till  some  way  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  chief  difference  we  note  between 
the  earlier  and  later  generations  of  these 
preachers  is,  that  whereas  the  first  varied  its 
sometimes  styled  "  Pa^an  "  morality  with 
dashes  of  metaphysical  ailettanteism,  and  in 
its  Clarkes,  Sherlocks,  etc.,  laid  constant 
siege  to  the  judicial  faculty  in  man,  but  al- 
ways with  the  most  homely  plainness  of 
speech,  the  second  became  somewhat  more 
sentimental  in  tone,  and  a  great  deal  more 
magniloquent  in  diction.  It  was  by  their 
elegantly  balanced  periods  chiefly  that 
Ogden,  rector  of  Lawford  in  Essex,  and 
Seed,  rector  of  Enbam  in  Hampshire,  ob- 
tained applause  among  their  contemporaries. 

Dr.  Johnson,  being  asked  (in  1778) 
whose  sermons  he  rated  highest  in  point  of 
eloquence,  replied,  somewhat  evasively,  "All 
the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style.  No- 
body now  talks  of  style.  Everybody  com- 
poses pretty  well.  There  are  no  such  inhar- 
monious periods  as  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago."  He  owned,  however,  to  a  special 
admiration  for  Dr.  Blair,  who,  though  a 
preacher  of  a  rival  communion,  was  then  ac- 
quiring considerable  popularity  among  the 
Bormon-readers,  and  many  imitators  among 
the  sermon-writers  of  the  English  Church. 
"  I  love  Blair's  sermons,"  said  the  rough  old 
oracle;  '^  though  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman  and 
a  Presbyterian,  and  everything  he  should 
not  be.  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them !  " 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  big-worded, 
but  often  very  admirable,  sermonizings  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  Bambler^  served 
more  than  any  other  production  as  models 
for  the  cultivated  preachers  of  his  time. 
But  it  was  easier  to  copy  the  stately  moral- 
ist's manner  than  his  thoughts;    and  few, 


with  all  their  pompous  parade  of  words, 
made  any  approach  to  their  master's  insight 
into  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human 
heart,  or  to  the  fervent  glow  of  his  consol- 
ing  piety. 

Blair  was  indeed  the  prince  of  artists  in 
that  cultivated  style  of  diction  to  which  we 
allude.  Of  sectarianism  there  is  nothing  in 
his  sermons;  of  distinctive  Christian  doc- 
trine little  enough.  There  is  true  moral 
feeling  and  some  tenderness ;  but  the  con- 
stant effort  to  be  smooth  and  graceful  and 
dignified  in  expression  mars  all  vigour,  as  it 
now  appears  to  us.  The  esteem  or  contempt 
in  which  this  elegant  divine  was  held  vas 
rather  the  touchstone  of  "  spirituality,"  ac 
cording  to  the  modem  ideas,  when  the  Evan- 
gelicals came  to  occupy  the  foremost  ranb 
m  the  party  of  religious  progress :  and  great 
was  the  disdain  lavished  upon  "Blair's 
Sermons  ".  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Saints. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  chief  professor  of  the 
literary  pulpit-diction  of  the  last  generation, 
Blair's  influence,  if  we  mistake  not,  out-last- 
ed the  theological  savour  of  his  name,  and  la 
discernible  up  to  the  time  of  Arnold,  New- 
man, and  Augustus  Hare.  Many  things  bad 
their  traditional  varnish  rubbed  off  in  the 
great  jostle  of  reform  which  made  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  memorable;  among  them 
the  accepted  sermon-style  which  had  come 
down  from  the  preceding  century.  It  is 
always  in  some  measure  difficult  to  detach 
from  the  province  of  strictly  modem  ideas 
names  and  celebrities  so  near  our  living  re- 
membrance ;  but,  as  in  Canning's  studied 
eloquence  we  recognise  the  echoes  of  Burke 
and  Chatham,  so  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Heber  we  may  trace  connexion  with  the  by- 
gone school  of  preachers,  who  held  a  large 
share  of  their  art  to  consist  in  choice  rbe^ 
oric.  Heber  was  an  excellent  priest,  and 
an  earnest  Christian  orator,  whether  in  En- 
gland or  in  India ;  but  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  the  twenties  and  not  of  the  thirty 
of  our  century.  Compare  his  Parish  ^J"* 
monSj  intended  professedly  for  the  humble 
auditory  of  a  country^  district,  with  the 
parish  sermons  of  Augustus  Hare,  or  the 
parish  and  school  sermons  of  Arnold.  How 
faf  less  are  they  calculated  now  to  touch  the 
heart  or  interest  the  understanding !  1^  !^ 
not  that  his  theme,  or  his  treatment  of  hiB 
theme,  may  be  deeper  than  that  of  his  pu^ 
cessors.  On  the  contrary,  we  generally  fin 
it  far  more  superficial,  but  his  language  has 
a  certain  set-up^  and  we  feel  throughout  that 
the  calculated"  effect  of  his  harangues  con- 
sists rather  in  the  impressive  sound  of  a^ 
periods  than  in  the  vigorous  ban  iling  of  ^^ 
subject.  How  much,  indeed,  was  this  tne 
case   throughout  all  other  departments  oi 
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our  literature  half  a  century  ago  I  We  find 
it  in  the  ''poetical  diction  "  which  enthral- 
led most  of  our  verse-writers  till  Words- 
worth rushed  into  simplicity.  We  find  it 
even  in  the  school-histories  and  common 
story-books  of  our  parents  as  compared  with 
our  own.  There  was  no  notion  among  the 
Mother  Bunches  and  Mrs.  Trimmers  of 
those  days  of  really  writing  dovon  to  chil- 
dren as  they  are  written  down  to  now.  Nor 
was  there  nauch  more  idea,  that  a  congrega- 
tion could  he  preached  down  to  except  by 
the  illiterate  ranters  who  swelled  the  ranks 
of  vulgar  dissent. 

When  Johnson's  opinion  of  pulpit  oratory 
was  asked  on  the  occasion  above  cited,  he 
followed  up  his  answer  with  the  remark, 
^^  We  have  no  sermons  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions that  are  good  for  anything,  if  you 
mean  that  kind  of  eloquence."  We  shall 
find  this  observation  hold  true  throughout 
this  department  of  our  literary  history ;  and 
it  marks  a  distinction  between  English  di- 
datic  divinity  and  that  of  the  leading  French 
and  Italian  preachers.  No  English  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions  have  ever  earned 
an  abiding  literary  reputation.  The  sermons 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  came  neartot  to 
them  in  principle.  They  were  addressed  to 
the  passions,  or  to  emotions  that  border  on 
passions;  it  was  love,  hope,  fear,  remorse, 
which  prompted  those  vehement  responses  of 
which  the  annals  of  the  Methodist  revival 
are  full,  when  tears  and  agonies  and  shout- 
ings infected  whole  congregations  till  they 
issued  sometimes  in  fever  or  madness ;  but 
as  compositions  there  was  no  refinement  or 
cultivated  eloquence  in  these  utterances  that 
proved  so  wonderfully  heart-stirring  at  the 
time ;  nor  have  we  any  names  in  the  pulpit 
records  of  the  Anglican  Church  answering 
to  those  of  Massillon,  Flechier,  and  Bourda- 
loue  among  French  preachers.  It  is  by  the 
workings  of  thought  and  the  graces  of  senti- 
ment and  imagery  that  our  most  success- 
ful religious  oratory  has  ever  been  achieved. 
And  here  we  are  inclined  to  claim  a  small 
niche  of  notability  for  that  most  unclerical 
divine,  Sterne,  whose  original  gifts  of  pathos 
and  expression  give  an  individual  character 
to  his  sermons,  and  make  them  often,  even 
now,  with  all  their  mannerism  and  affecta- 
tion, touch  the  springs  of  real  human  feel- 
ing more  than  any  others  of  the  Johnsonian 
period.  May  we  cite  one  short  passage  as 
an  instance  ? — 

*'  It  pleases  Heaven  to  give  ud  no  more  light 
in  our  way  than  will  leave  virtue  in  possession 
of  its  recompense.  Grant  me,  gracious  God, 
to  go  cheerfully  on  the  road  which  Thoa  hast 
marked  out.  I  wish  it  neither  more  wide  nor 
more  smooth.     Continae  the  light  of  this  dim 


taper  Thou  hast  put  into  my  hands.  I  will 
kneel  upon  the  ground  seven  times  a  day  to 
seek  the  best  track  I  can  with  it,  and  having 
done  that,  I  will  trust  myself  and  the  issue  of 
my  journey  to  Thee,  who  art  the  fountain  of 
joy,  and  will  sing  songs  of  comfort  as  I  go 
along." 

But,  at  the  date  aforesaid,  the  oratory  of 
plain  reasoning  had  still  its  greatest  repre- 
sentative to  produce  for  the  century,  and 
this  was  Paley — ^younger  than  Sterne  by 
thirty,  by  Wesley  than  forty,  than  Blair  by 
nearly  twenty  years.  Enthusiasm  had  no 
charms  for  Paley ;  but  he  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  age's  requirements  and  dangers  to 
rest  complacently  in  the  sleepy  truisms 
which  had  sufficed  for  the  Clarkes  and  Sher« 
locks,  from  whom  he  was  intellectually  de- 
scended, or  in  the  sonorous  periods  of  the 
Blairs  and  Ogdens.  His  eminently  logical 
mind  delighted  in  statement  and  induction ; 
but  it  is  not  only  by  his  pellucid  reasoning 
that  his  sermons  attracted  and  still  attract 
attention.  They  display  a  chastened  fer- 
vour of  piety,  borne  in  upon  the  processes 
of  his  argument,  which  is  the  more  impres- 
sive, to  our  mind,  from  the  quiet  mode  of 
its  introduction.  The  discourses  of  Paley 
are  even  now  valuable  pabulum  for  the  pul- 
pit. We  have  heard  them  with  content  from 
the  dullest  lips  that  ever  droned  an  audience 
asleep.  Delivered  with  due  emphasis,  it 
seems  superfluous  to  add,  we  had  far  rather 
listen  to  them  than  to  any  chance  discourses 
of  the  day,  hot  and  hot  from  the  clerical 
oven.  Turn  to  the  peroration  of  his  thirty- 
third  sermon,  on  "  This  Life  a  State  of  Pro- 
bation." What  can  be  more  beautiful,  more 
pathetic  in  expression,  with  the  pathos  of 
real  feeling,  based  on  unezaggerated  truth 
of  statement  ?  Or  again,  take  the  conclud- 
ing passage  of  his  sermon  on  *^  Prayer  in 
Imitation  of  Christ ;  "  which,  as  it  is  short, 
and  in  his  most  characteristic  style,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  quote : — 

*' Scenes  of  deep  distress  await  us  all.  It  is 
in  vain  to  expect  to  pass  through  the  world 
without  falling  into  them.  We  have,  in  our 
Lord's  example,  a  model  for  our  behaviour  in 
the  most  severe  and  most  trying  of  these  oc- 
casions: afflicted,  yet  resigned;  grieved  and 
wounded,  yet  submissive ;  not  insensible  of  our 
sufferings,  but  increasing  the  ardour  and  fer- 
vency of  our  prayer  in  proportion  to  tlie  pain 
and  acuteness  of  our  feelings. 

"But,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our 
lives,  one  great  extremity  at  least,  the  Lour  of 
approaching  death,  is  certainly  to  be  passed 
through.  What  ought,  then,  to  occupy  us? 
What  can  then  support  us?  Prayer.  Prayer, 
with  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  a  rtfuge 
from  the  storm ;  almost  every  word  He  uttered, 
during  that  tremendous  scene,  was  prayer, — 
prayer  the  most  earnest,  the  most  urgent,  re- 
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peated,  continued,  proceeding  from  the  recess- 
es of  His  soul ;  private,  solitary ;  prayer  for  de- 
liverance, prayer  for  strength;  above  every- 
thing, prayer  for  resignation." 

There  is  in  these  passages  not  a  word  too 
much — ^not  a  sentence  of  declamation  or 
mere  fine  sentiment.  The  fault  of  Paley^s 
sermons,  indeed,  is  that  he  does  not  trust 
himself  to  launch  out  a  little  more  into  the 
region  of  emotion.  When  reason  has  done 
her  work,  and  shown  the  strength  of  the 
position,  then  is  the  time  for  vigorous  appli- 
cation, whether  of  reproof  or  exaltation. 
When  the  steed  has  been  well  tamed  with 
bit  and  bridle,  then  let  it  bound  over  the 
course.  But  Paley's  fervour  never  carried 
him  on  to  any  enlargement  of  expression. 
The  bit  and  bridle  were  always  at  hand. 

Evidential  sermons  still  abounded  ad 
nauseam  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  The  typical  infidel  was  brought  to 
the  bar  in  a  summary  way,  and  covered  with 
dire  disgrace,  by  half  the  new-fledged  curates 
who  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs ;  and  truly,  if 
they  were  as  weak  as  their  triumphant  an- 
tagonists represented  them,  the  infidels 
oourted  their  discomfiture,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  infidelity  ever  had  another  word  to 
say.  A  country  clergyman  once  composed 
a  sermon — or  rather,  we  believe,  it  was  a 
treatise  in  dialogue  form — ^representing  an 
argument  between  a  Christian  and  a  Buddh- 
iat.  By  way  of  varying  the  form  of  the 
old  debate,  he  gave  his  "  atheist "  the  style 
of  one  of  these  Asiatic  sectarians ;  and  hav- 
ing written  his  dialogue,  he  showed  it  to  a 
local  dignitary  of  the  Church,  of  high  re- 
pute in  the  diocese  as  well  for  his  humour 
as  for  his  personal  piety.  "  Very  well,  Mr. 
G.,  very  convincing  and  conclusive,"  said 
the  Archdeacon,  after  perusal ;  "  but,  sir," 
with  a  Johnsonian  roll  of  the  voice,  "  you 
should  get  a  better  Buddhist ! "  Certainly 
the  estimate  of  the  "  rights  and  duties  "  of 
argument  has  made  some  strides  in  advance 
during  the  last  half-century.  We  dare  not 
parade  such  very  feeble  "  Buddhists  "  now 
for  the  purpose  of  knocking  them  down  in- 
continently, as  our  fathers  did.  However 
bad  au  fond  we  may  think  the  infidel's 
cause,  we  feel  that  flimsy  and  unfair  con- 
tradiction is  hardly  the  best  method  in  the 
world  for  silencing  him.  We  do  not  say 
that  all  minds,  even  now,  are  by  any  means 
alive  to  this  conviction,  or  that  very  feeble 
Ciiristian  advocates  may  not  still  be  found 
tilting  against  idiotic  Buddhists  of  their 
own  creating,  and  upsetting  them  with  their 
little  finger;  and  with  them,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  think,  all  the  armour  wherewith 
the  criticism  of  Colenso  and  the  Essayists 
oould  clothe  them.     But  such  self-sufficient 


advocates  are  not  listened  to  by  the  upper 
ranks  of  our  intellectual  life  as  the  earlier 
fulminators  of  anti-Buddhist  harangaes  an- 
doubtedly  were  wont  to  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  the  ChristiaD  sage 
now  so  thoroughly  deprecates  as  superficul 
and  indiscreet  partisanship.  For  this  fa^ 
bishing  up  of  our  controversial  weapons  we 
are  indebted  to^  the  German  schools  of  the- 
ology which  arose  during  the  present  oeotury. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  years  from  Paley 
our  survey  lights  upon  the  pulpit  teacher  who 
may  most  fitly  be  mated  with  him  in  the 
combination  of  deep  piety  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  fundamentals  of  revealed  truth,  with 
strong  original  powers  of  reasoning,  and  a 
jealous  distrust  of  superstition  and  mere 
hearsay  credulity.  Inquiry  had  taken  a  new 
range  between  the  days  of  Paley  and  Arnold; 
and  the  attack  and  defence  of  Christian  doc- 
trine were  carried  on  in  shifted  quarters; 
but  the  standing-point  of  these  able  men 
bore  a  similar  relation  to  the  outlying  posts 
of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  allowing  for  a 
little  less  of  critical  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
elder,  owing  to  the  as  yet  unopened  vistas  of 
criticism  in  his  day.  In  their  oast  of  opinion 
both  Paley  and  Arnold  may  be  considered 
in  great  measure  heirs  of  those  aaintlj 
"  latitudinarians,"  round  whom  Burnet  cast 
such  a  halo  of  interest ;  but  there  was  this 
distinction,  that  with  Cudworth  More,  etc.,  a 
certain  metaphysical  mysticism  coloured  their 
religious  conceptions — ^metaphysical  specula- 
tions beinff  eminently  the  taste  of  their  age. 
With  the  latitudinarfans  of  the  later  genera- 
tion, critical  processes  regarding  the  history 
and  text  of  Scripture  contributed  to  form 
the  basis  of  their  principles. 

Arnold's  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  rep' 
resentative  name  in  liberal  theology  during 
the  decade  from  1830  to  1840.  If,  ^J 
theologian,  it  may  be  said  he  only  adopted 
the  views  which  German  critics  had  already 
put  forth,  and  so  far  was  not  an  origmw 
thinker,  he  at  all  events  was  the  first  to  as- 
similate and  adapt  those  views  to  the  geniu« 
of  the  English  pulpit.  His  sermons  form  an 
era  incur  paraenetic  divinity.  He  had  the 
gift,  which  so  many  first-rate  thinkers  are 
without,  of  throwing  the  whole  sympathies 
of  an  ardent  spirit  into  opinions  rigorously 
free  from  exaggeration  or  mere  sentimental- 
ity; and  thereby  of  moulding  them,  ^ 
making  them  instinct  with  the  power 
nourish  the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  as  wei 
as  to  exercise  the  understanding. 

And  he  had  all  the  seal  of  an  apostle  » 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  holy  cause  of  bnngiog 
minds  to  a  wholesome  and  manly  service  o 
God.  How  far  his  views  may  have  been  cor 
rect,  as  to  the  precise  adjustment  of  fw*° 
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reason  at  which  they  pointed,  is  a  question  of 
opinion  into  which  we  need  not  here  enter ; 
hat  as  regards  his  pulpit  ministrations,  this 
was  the  fulcrum  from  which  he  worked  his 
lever,  and  no  man  ever  wielded  it  with  a 
more  unfaltering  hand.  Meo  and  hoys  were 
to  him  alike  fitted  for  its  application.  The 
human  mind,  so  he  held,  should  take  up  its 
right  position  when  first  ahle  to  reason  and 
to  pray  at  all.  Thence  the  fault  so  often 
found  with  him,  that  he  sought  too  early  to 
form  the  opinions  of  his  scholars,  and  left 
them  really  less  guarded  against  opposite 
impressions  than  if  the  process  had  heen 
more  gradual  and  unforced.  Cherished  hy 
all  who  can  recall  it  is  the  remembrance  of 
that  high-souled  Mentor,  speaking  his  earnest 
yet  familiar  thought  to  the  young  auditory 
assembled  within  his  well-loved  chapel  walls. 
The  keen  eye,  the  knitted  brow,  the  animated 
but  somewhat  measured  cadence — a  little  in 
the  "  spouting  "  method  of  delivery,  distinc- 
tive of  old-fashioned  academic  training — the 
sudden  grating  of  the  voice,  which  denoted 
ever  and  anon* that  his  own  warm,  anxious 
feelings  were  moved  by  the  argument 
he  was  enforcing,  to  hear  nim  and  to  watch 
him  thus,  one  hardly  wondered  at  the  rapt 
attention  which  held  &st  the  restless  limbs 
and  wandering  dances  of  three  hundred  boy- 
ish listeners.  If  sincerity  and  self-forgetting 
earnestness  ever  made  an  orator  impressive, 
it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Arnold.  To  his  com- 
position we  have  already  adverted.  It  was 
novel  to  his  generation,  as  exhibiting  the  use 
of  unadorned  language  chosen  entirely  for 
its  power  of  expressing  meaning,  and  not 
from  any  traditional  association  with,  or 
supposed  ^^n^s«  for,  sacred  themes. 

We  must  not  linger  on  special  develop- 
ments of  the  mere  oratorical  faculty  in  our 
own  time.  Nor  may  we  turn  aside,  at  the 
end  of  our  long  journey,  to  do  for  the  great 
preachers  of  our  own  Northern  Church  what 
we  have  just  endeavoured  to  do  for  those  of 
England.  The  temptation  is  strong ;  for, 
besides  the  striking  parallels  which  might 
easily  be  drawn,  after  the  manner  of  Plu- 
tarch, we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  should 
deserve  well  of  our  readers  were  we  to 
brighten  for  them  the  faded  memory  of  many 
venerable  names,  scarcely  known  at  any  time 
beyond  the  Border,  and  little  remembered 
now,  even  by  our  own  countrymen.  Most  of 
us,  to  be  sure,  know  how  Knox  used  to  ^^  ding 
the  pulpit  in  blads;"  and  the  immense  prac- 
tical influence  of  Chalmers  would  keep  his 
memory  fresh  for  venerations,  even  if  his 
fervid  and  majestic  eloquence  ran  any  risk  of 
oblivion.  But  the  centuries  which  divided 
Knox  and  Chalmers  produced  great  masters 
of  sacred  eloquence,  who  scarcely  deserve  to 


be  entirely  forgotten  among  the  crowd  of 
contemporary  sermonizers.  And  yet  that  is 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  even  the  greatest 
among  them.  Few  people  in  this  generation 
have  ever  heard  of  Bollock  or  Bruce ;  and  if 
Eobertson  and  Erskine  are  known  to  any- 
body, it  is  probably  to  the  readers  of  Guy 
Mannering,  But  for  that  very  reason  we 
must  postpone  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
pulpit,  and  confine  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  the  English  side  of  the  Border.  To  com- 
plete our  task  it  is  still  necessary  to  take  note 
of  two  remarkable  occasions  of  "  excitement " 
in  religious  oratory,  which  in  our  own  and 
our  fathers'  days  have  taken  place  outside 
the  English  Established  Church,  but  within 
the  sphere  of  English  life.  These  are,  the 
oratory  of  the  Scottish  minister,  Irving,  in 
1823,  and  of  the  Baptist  Spurgeon,  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

Hatton  Garden,  near  which  was  situated 
the  Caledonian  Chapel,  in  which  Irving 
officiated,  was  thronged  at  the  first  period  re- 
ferred to  by  the  learned  and  the  fashionable ; 
by  statesmen  and  wits,  lawyers  and  noble- 
men. The  carriages  of  the  royal  family  even 
were  wont  to  mingle  with  the  other  coroneted 
vehicles  that  cro\?ded  the  narrow  street 
where  the  stern  prophetic  preacher  held  forth 
in  periods  of  glowing  rhetoric  upon  the 
worldly  and  hollow  principles  of  the  profess- 
ing Christians  of  the  age.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Edward  Irving  of  late.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the 
very  interesting  record  of  his  life  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  But  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
here  to  quote  the  manuscript  notes  of  one— 
a  man  of  taste  and  a  scholar — who  thus  sets 
down  his  impressions  on  each  occasion  after 
hearing  him  in  those  earliest  days  of  his  Lon- 
don notoriety,  when  none  could  say  whither 
the  eccentric  meteor  would  direct  its  flight, 
and  opinions  were  divided  as  to  its  betoken- 
ing the  mission  of  an  apostle  or  a  charlatan : 

"  Sunday,  June  29,  1823. — I  certainly  never 
witnessed  such  a  combination  of  all  the  qualities 
of  an  orator  in  such  high  perfection.  Counte- 
nance, gesture,  voice,  all  grand  and  imposing  in 
the  greatest  degree.  Frequency  and  force  of 
imagery  equal  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  flow  of 
words  and  structure  of  sentences  perhaps  more 
resembling  Barrow.  A  vehemence  which,  with 
less  dignity  of  action  and  impressive  seriousness 
of  demeanour,  would  have  been  rant.  Enthu- 
siasm, not  misplaced  on  mere  matters  of  specu- 
lative doctrine,  but  exerted  in  the  cause  of  gen- 
uine Piety  and  Virtue.  A  sustained  and  ha- 
bitual reverence  of  human  learning  and  attain- 
ments, of  the  powers  of  imagination  and  genius, 
onJy  kept  in  due  subserviency  to  the  great  end 
of  religion.  To  conclude,  a  tone  and  manner 
inspiring  the  hearers  with  a  conviction  of  truth 
and  sincerity,  and  of  a  belief  in  the  preacher  of 
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his  own  divine  appointment  to  the  office  of  per- 
snasion  and  reformation.  I  saw  Lords  Liver- 
pool, Lausdowne,  Aberdeen,  Essex,  Canning, 
Heber,  and  many  more  persons  of  distinction 
whose  persons  were  unknown  to  me,  and  muny 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion.     ,     .     . 

''''July  13. — This  mominji^I  again  crowded  in 
to  hear  Irving,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  opini»m 
c»f  his  most  extraordinary  powers,  though  I  de- 
tected a  greater  mixture  of  bad  taste  than  at  tlie 
first  hearing.  The  sermon  was  on  God's  mercy 
and  justice.  He  exposed,  with  most  expressive 
and  solemn  eloquence,  the  perilous  f»)lly 
of  those  who  quiet  their  consciences  with  the 
opiate  of  unlimited  and  unconditional  forgive- 
ness; exposed  its  utter  inconsistency  with  the 
true  character  of  God's  providence  and  the 
scheme  of  creation;  and  said  that  such  a  con- 
oeptiun  was  making  of  heaven  a  sort  of  White- 
friars  or  Alsatia— a  receptacle  of  everything 
^ligate  and  abandoned  on  earth.  This  was 
because  the  allusion  necessarily  carries  the 
mind  to  the  light  works  of  imagination — plays 
and  romances — ^in  which  alone  the  prototype  of 
the  image  is  now  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  therefore 
an  unreasonable  disturbance  of  our  thoughts, 
and  an  abstraction  of  them  from  the  solemn 
subject  which  it  is  brought  forth  to  illustrate. 
But  it  was  still  worse  when,  assuming  the  tone 
and  character  of  an  immediate  delegate  from 
heaven,  he  uttered,  in  the  language  of  a  king's 
writ,  'AH  men  to  wit!  the  Almighty  God, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth  commands,'  etc. 
This  would  be  merely  and  shockingly  ridicu- 
lous in  a  common  preacher,  and  Irving's  gran- 
deur of  voice  and  gesture  could  not  redeem  it.  . 
Even  with  the  defects  I  have  noticed,  there  is 
something  most  powerful  and  persuasive  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  sermons, 
and  I  cannot  listen  to  them  without  feeling  some 
of  the  same  enthusiasm  which  inspires  the 
Preacher,  and  makes  him  regard  himself  as  the 
commissioned  Reformer  of  the  great,  and  rich, 
and  worldly-minded  who  flock  together  to 
listen  to  him." 

But  much  as  he  was  admired  by  all  classes 
before  sectarian  eztrava^anoe  overmastered 
him,  and  fine  as  his  orations  still  appear  to 
oar  judgment  on  reperusal  of  the  written 
page,  Irving  made  no  special  mark  on  the 
Church  of  England.  Spurffeon,  with  mar- 
vellous fluency,  aptness  of  illustration,  ready 
humour,  sweetness  of  fancy,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  conceivable  organ  of  speech,  is 
altogether  a  more  vulgar  type  of  orator,  yet 
he  will  probably  be  more  noted  in  the  re- 
membrance of  posterity  for  the  impuke  he 
has  given  to  the  energies  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  on  this  impulse  that  his  future 
fame  will  be  founded,  rather  than  on  any 
abiding  monuments  of  his  own  eloquence.  He 
is  far  more  of  a  preacher  for  the  common  or- 
ders than  Irving  was.  If  ving  was  all  so- 
lemnity :  his  very  colloquialisms  were  of  a 
quaint  and  stately  order.  Spurgeon  revels 
m  daring  homeliness.     Irving  was  a  man  of 


education  and  study.  Spurgeon  had  little  of 
the  one,  and  probably  has  no  torn  for  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  attracted  to  his  open  air  or  his  "  Taber> 
naole  '*  orations  innumerable  crowds  both  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  wise ;  of  Dissenters  pat- 
ting a  blind  faith  in  his  doctrines ;  and  of 
fashionable  critics,  seeking  merely  for  anew 
sensation. 

And  as  in  the  time  of  Wesley,  so  now  in 
the  time  of  Spurgeon,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  its  natural  sympathies  always  rest- 
ing more  upon  the  upper  ranks,  has  began 
to  shake  herself,  and  inquire  how  she  may 
fulfil  that  almost  forgotten  part  of  her  datj 
which  consists  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  society.  Hente  eyening 
services,  cathedral  naves  thrown  open  for 
worship,  services  shortened,  and  every  effort 
made  to  render  the  teaching  of  the  paipit 
more  intelligible,  more  attractive,  and  more 
*'  sensational." 

But  the  Church  of  England  has  a  doable 
mission  to  perform;  and  in  this  lies, and 
always  has  lain,  her  chief  difficulty.  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  consist  in  greatest  part  of 
the  classes  below  the  highest  cultivation. 
The  Church  has  to  keep  her  hold  on  the 
most  advanced  intellects  of  the  land  as  well 
as  on  the  humbler  orders.  To  use  the 
phrase  of  Donne,  "  she  must  preach  to  the 
mountains,  and  preach  to  the  plain  likewise.'' 
It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  man  of  first* 
rate  education  to  focus  his  addresses  on  the 
poor.  It  is  still  less  easy  for  one  whose  time 
must  be  much  spent  in  the  practical  duties  of 
his  profession,  to  deliver  sermons  which  can 
reach  the  reason  and  oonsoience  of  men  ^^ 
practised  intellect.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  general  preaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  a  sort  of  midway  compromiBe,  ut- 
terly inefiective  for  both  purposes.  This  is 
the  complaint  of  the  day,  and  it  deserves  be- 
ing looked  into. 

We  will  first  glance  at  a  few  of  Ae  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  offered  for  improf* 
ing  the  ways  and  means  of  pulpit  instruction. 
"  Something  must  be  done,"  is  the  cry  from 
newspapers,  synods,  and  drawing-room  cote^ 
ies  alike.  Dulness  has  passed  all  l^itimate 
bounds,  says  the  British  public.  It  is  an 
infliction  little  short  of  tyranny  to  make  a 
man  of  sense  sit  through  such  eommonplaecfl 
as  he  is  weekly  pelted  with  from  the  P^J*' 
er's  post  of  vantage.  Go  from  church  m 
church,  what  do  you  hear  ?  The  rectors 
pompous  platitudes  in  the  morning,  the  en* 
rate'6  offensive  dogmatism,  or  more  offenw^® 
would-be  impressiveness  in  the  afternoon. 
The  duller  the  matter,  the  longer  the  dis- 
course :  and  then  how  utterly  unenlivened, 
in  most  oases,  by  any  taste  in  elocution  or 
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delivery !  For  oarselves,  we  confess  to 
thinking  the  curate-infliction  the  greatest 
penance  of  the  two ;  particularly  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where,  partly  from  ambition,  and 
partly  from  the  fear  of  being  detected  in 
plagiarism,  a  young  performer  will  generally 
parade  themes  of  his  own  composing,  and  in- 
dulge in  varied  experiments  of  mannerism. 
For  the  chance  of  an  edifying  discourse,  we 
had  really  rather  on  ^the  whole  encounter  a 
chance  sermon  in  an  obscure  rustic  village 
than  in  a  London  afternoon  congregation. 
The  possibility  always  is,  in  the  first  case, 
that  the  parson  has  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  of  composing,  or  even  "  compiling," 
a  discourse  at  all,  but  has  taken  some  ready 
printed  article  into  the  pulpit  with  him,  se- 
cure that"  the  theft  will  not  be  discovered  by 
his  people;  and  odd  enough  the  contrast 
often  appears  between  the  intense  homeliness, 
the  '^  hawking  and  chopping  "  manner  of  the 
delivery,  and  the  superior  character  of  the 
thoughts  and  imagery .  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  first  amendment  that  we  would  sug- 
gest. Let  the  re-preaching  of  old  and  ap- 
proved discourses  be  much  more  frequent 
and  acknowleclged  and  systematic  than  it  is. 
Let  there  be  no  shame  or  misconception 
about  it.  A  popular  reciter  of  profane  lit- 
erature attracts  crowds  merely  to  hear  him 
read  passages  from  Dickens  or  Shakespeare 
or  Sterne,  or  any  of  our  good  prose  writers, 
of  whatever  age.  A  well- chosen  discourse, 
even  of  as  old  a  date  as  Leighton  or  as  Pa- 
ley,  would  probably  aflford  far  more  useful 
food  for  meditation  and  assimilation  than 
any  hash  the  neophyte  could  produce  from 
his  own  brain. 

Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  was  a  wise  man, 
we  think,  when  he  made  his  chaplain  a  pres- 
ent of  all  the  good  sermons  which  had  been 
printed  up  to  his  time,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  preach  one  of  them  every 
Sunday.  "  As  Sir  Koger  was  going  on  in 
his  story,"  says  the  Spectator^  "  the  gentle- 
man we  -were  talking  of  came  up  to  us ;  and 
upon  the  Knight's  asking  him  who  preached 
to-morrow,  for  it  was  Saturday  night,  told  us, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and 
Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  showed 
us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
^here  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Saunderson, 
pr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  liv- 
ing authors  who  have  published  discourses 
of  practical  divinity.  I  no  sooner  saw  this 
venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very 
much  approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear 
voice ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as 
with  the  discourses  ho  pronounced,  that  I 


think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my 
satisfaction." 

Dr.  Mason  Neale  sneers  in  his  most  con- 
temptuous fashion  at  this  sample  of  mis- 
sionary lukewarmness ;  but  we  only  wish 
Sir  Boger's  method  were  more  commonly 
followed  at  the  present  day.  A  good  aspect 
and  a  good  voice,  and  a  good  ready-made 
sermon,  are  requisitions  which  most  patrons 
would,  for  their  people's  sake,  do  well  to  in- 
sist upon.  We  can  testify  to  this  from  an 
example  within  our  own  experience,  whei;e 
the  clergyman  is  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
and  his  pulpit  ministrations  some  of  the 
most  impressive  we  know,  and  where  the 
practice  of  preaching  borrowed  sermons  is 
openly  avowed.  For  what  is  the  sense  of 
the  matter  ?  An  active  parish  priest  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work,  is  busily  occupied  dur- 
ing the  week  with  attending  to  his  parishion- 
ers far  and  near — praying  with  the  sick, 
counselling  the  perplexed,  rebuking  the  sin- 
ful. How  can  he  command  time  and  energy 
to  compose  thoughtful  and  wise  discourses 
for  his  Sunday  services  ?  The  days  are  past 
of  the  hunting  parson  of  Herrick's  verse  ; — 

"Old  Parson  Beanes  hnnts  six  days  of  the 

week, 
And  on  the  seventh  he  hath  his  notes  to  seek. 
Six  days  he  hollows  so  much  breath  away, 
That  on  the  seventh  he  <5an  nor  preach  nor 

pray."  * 

But  the  round  of  a  serious  clergyman's  week- 
day labour  is  not  less  absorbing  than  when 
he  followed  the  huntsman's  horn  and  halloo. 

No  doubt  there  are  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  ready  utterance  as  well  as  fervid 
thought,  whose  natural  impulse  is  to  speak 
out  from  their  own  bosom  the  truths  with 
which  they  are  laden.  Such,  if  hard-worked 
men,  with  plain  congregations,  might  ponder 
the  advice  of  a  French  priest,  the  Abb6 
MuUois,  chaplain  to  the  present  Emperor. 
It  occurs  in  a  work  entitled  "  Cours  d^EJo- 
quence  sacree  popvlaire^ 

"'The  sermon  should  be  short,'  says  the 
Abbe ;  '  at  all  costs  it  must  not  weary  the  hear- 
ers. Besides,  what  good,  what  motive  is  there 
in  so  much  talk?  I  know  not  how  it  is  that 
we  have  been  drawn  into  these  long  discourses. 
Our  Saviour's  instructions  were  brief.  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  has  revolutionized 
the  world,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  up 
half  an  hour.  The  homilies  of  the  Fathers  too 
were  generally  short;  and  St.  Ambrose  sayR, 
NeG  nvmlum  proliasua  sit  aermOj  ne  faatidium 
pariatj  semihora  tempus  communiter  non  exce- 
dat. 


*  Not  BO  long  past  however.  Some  of  the  latest 
specimens  lingered  in  our  own  days  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor,  and  were  scarcely  less  literally  true  to 
their  type  than  Parson  Beanes  himself. 
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"It  would  undoobtedly  benefit  religion  were 
we  to  abridge  our  sermons  and  our  services 
also.  As  regards  the  former,  this  may  be  done 
easily,  and  without  the  least  detriment.  Omit 
all  generalities  from  the  exordium,  all  useless 
demonstrations  from  tbe  body  of  the  discourse, 
all  vague  phrases  from  the  peroration.  Cut  off 
all  superfluity  of  words,  adtnitting  only  such  as 
triple  the  force  of  the  substantive.  Be  chary 
of  words  and  phrases:  economize  them  as  a 
miser  does  his  coin. 

"  When  about  to  compose  your  sermon,  first 
study  your  topic,  seizing  the  salient  points  of 
the  truth  you  are  going  to  expound,  and  then 
write.  But  do  not  stop  there — ^begin  afresh. 
Supposing  you  liave  written  four  pages,  reduce 
them  to  two,  retaining  all  the  thoughts  and 
vigorous  ideas  of  your  first  draft.  On  ascend- 
ing the  pulpit,  place  a  watch  by  your  side,  and 
begin  thus :  *  On  Sunday  last  we  said  so  and  so, 
let  us  proceed.'  Then  enter  at  once  upon  your 
subject,  cutting  it  short  when  the  appointed 
time  arrives.  People  will  say  that  you  do  not 
preach  long  enough,  that  you  tantalize  your 
audience,  and  rob  them  of  a  real  pleasure  by 
being  so  brief.  Heed  tiiem  not,  but  remain  in- 
flexible, for  such  persons  are  unconsciously  real 
enemies  to  religion.  Adhere  more  strictly  than 
ever  to  your  prescribed  rule ;  then  rest  assured 
that  your  discourses  will  be  talked  of;  every 
one  will  be  anxious  to  witness  a  seven  minutes^ 
sermon ;  the  poorer  classes  will  come,  and  the 
rich  will  follow.  Faith  will  bring  the  one, 
novelty  will  attract  the  other,  and  thus  the 
Divine  Word  will  have  free  course  and  be  glori- 
fied." 

A  seven  minutes'  sermon  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  rather  a  homoeopathic  prescrip- 
tion. Most  English  constitutions  are  tough 
enough  to  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  or 
even  twenty  minutes,  and  would,  we  fancy, 
with  their  innate  loyalty  to  the  pulpit,  scarcely 
think  themselves  properly  dosed  with  less. 
But  concentration,  instead  of  dilation  of 
thought,  system,  point,  purpose,  directness 
of  language,  these  are  recommendations  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

As  a  minor  matter,  we  have  often  won- 
dered why — a  text  being  the  recognised 
necessary  condition  of  every  sermon — ^more 
advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  great  variety 
the  Bible  affords,  to  raise  legitimate  surprise 
and  expectation  in  an  audience.  We  do  not 
admire  such  eccentricity  in  the  choice  as  was 
evinced  by  the  preacher  who  launched  a  ser- 
mon from  the  "  npe-and-twenty  knives  "  of 
Ezra  i.  9.  We  consider,  too,  that  it  was 
rather  too  daring  an  experiment  in  the  mani- 
pulation or  manufacture  of  a  text  which  a 
late  highly  esteemed  divine  ventured  upon 
when  he  puzzled  a  St.  Paul's  congregation 
three  or  four  y^ars  since  by  giving  out  as 
the  motto  of  a  very  eloquent  discourse  the 
words,  "  We  may,  we  must,  we  will,"  brought 
together  from  sections  of  three  different 
verses  of  the  Bible.     The  practice  might  be 


indefinitely  abased.  No  doubt  the  line  is  a 
fine  one  between  a  strained  interpretation 
and  an  interesting  elucidation  of  unoaaal 
texts.  Still,  a  little  fancy  and  ingeDaity 
might  be  employed  in  drawing  out  the  mean* 
ings  and  possible  applications  of  pregnant 
words  that  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  run 
of  those  hackneyed  passages  the  very  utte^ 
ance  of  which  so  often  seems  to  bar  our 
hope  of  anything  that  will  arrest  attentioo 
in  the  commentary  that  is  to  ensue.  A  text 
may  fairly  enough  be  propounded  as  a  motto 
for  a  theme,  and  not  necessarily  as  a  problem 
for  solution. 

On  the  indispensable  necessity,  for  all 
purposes  of  really  effective  preaching,  of  a 
good  manner  and  elocution,  it  is  ioipossible 
to  lay  too  much  stress.  We  all  know  what 
unpretending  addresses  may  become  imprej- 
sive  from  taste  and  animation  in  the  delivery, 
what  fine  orations  dull  from  wantinjg  them.  I 
As  this  is,  it  would  seem,  an  accomplishment 
which  requires  no  genius,  but  only  simple 
painstaking,  to  acquire,  the  wonder  is  how 
egregiously  it  is  often  neglected.  Surely  it 
would  be  well  to  make  it  a  subject  of  seTere 
test-discipline  in  all  aspixants  to  the  ministry. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  device  adopted 
in  several  metropolitan  churches  of  interpos- 
ing a  pause  between  the  prayers  and  sermon, 
so  as  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  those  whose 
attention  to  the  service  is  already  fatigued, 
or  who  flinch  from  the  possible  dreariness  or  | 
objectionable  doctrine  of  the  next  half  hour. 
Moreover  it  would  have  the  effect,  if  gener- 
ally adopted,  of  keeping  the  clergy  more 
alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  position, 
and  making  them  more  anxious  to  interest 
their  audience.  Elocution,  we  take  it,  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  studied,  and 
self-conceit  might  find  its  zeal  for  original 
composition  abated. 

But  shame  and  pity  it  would  be,  we  most 
emphatically  pronounce,  if,  in  this  age  o 
enlightenment  and  cultivation,  religion  top- 
ics should  be  held  unequal  to  any  further 
developement  of  oratorical  ability,  and  men 
be  everywhere  content  with  the  prepare 
efforts  of  the  past,  or  with  spasmodic  ap- 
peals caloukted  to  attract  the  vulgar  for  toe 
moment. 


be  a 


We  hold  the  study  of  pulpit  eloquence  to 
-  most  noble  and  important  object,  o 


oe  a  mosu  nooie  ana  imuuiw*""  ^  i^A 
manding  the  highest  faculties  of  thougf^ 
men;  only  it  should  not  be  left  to  ^o^ 
overburdened  already  with  practical  c 
Why  should  not  the  Church  resort  to  wc 
methods  pursued  in  the  early  days  ot  ^ 
reformation— originally  indeed  exemp 
by  the  better  type  of  Friars  Prodi(»nt  m^ 
the  older  system— and  have  preachers  W 
larly  tramed  and  educated  for  the  tasK, 
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sent  round  at  stated  seasons  to  give  parishes, 
town  and  country,  some  revival  in  the  style 
and  mode  of  their  instruction.  There  would 
be  the  advantage  of  curiosity  and  change ; 
for  one  great  cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  our 
pulpit  oratory  is  the  weary  monotony  of 
hearing  one  and  the  same  voice  and  manner 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  There  would 
be  the  opportunity  of  stimulating  the  intel- 
lect ;  for  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  mis- 
sionaries, examined  and  licensed  for  their 
task,  would  have  ^cultivated  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  theology  more  than  the  parish 
pastor  has  time  to  do.  Variety  of  views  and 
treatment  there  might  be ;  but  in  these  days 
of  much  thought  and  much  reading,  where 
is  the  sense  of  supposing  that  a  congregation 
must  needs  be  kept  in  a  beaten  track  by  its 
spiritual  guides  ?  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  a  case  like  that  of  sacred  oratory, 
where  the  same  topics  have  to  be  handled 
from  age  to  age,  where,  according  to  La 
Bruyere's  eloquent  description,  the  preacher 
has  to  walk  by  well-worn  paths,  to  say  what 
has  been  said  before,  and  what  (within  limits) 
every  one  knows  he  is  going  to  say ;  where, 
important  as  his  subject-matter  is,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless trite  and  hackneyed — ^sound  as  his 
principles  are,  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead  are  obvious  at  a  glance  to  the  auditors 
before  whom  he  is  about  to  expound  them; 
in  such  a  case,  we  say,  and  our  survey  has 
gone  to  prove  it,  human  nature  will  crave  for 
novelty  in  some  shape  or  other';  and  as  the 
substance  of  a  sermon  must  always  be  in  a 
certain  sense  "  used  up,"  they  will  seek  it  in 
the  mode  of  treatment.  Hence  enthusiasm, 
pedantry,  argument,  rhetoric,  mystic  heat, 
prudential  coolness,  all  may  have  their  turn 
of  popularity,  all  will  paU  upon  the  taste 
when  their  fashion  is  over. 

We  have  spoken  with  approbation  of  the 
practice  of  delivering  old  sermons  of  tried 
and  acknowledged  merit :  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  attempt  to  resusci- 
tate the  dry  bones  of  antiquated  oratory  by 
a  recurrence  to  those  types  which  represent 
the  special  theological  fashions  of  a  time 
gone  by,  or  a  creed  not  in  accordance  with 
current  convictions.  It  is,  we  hold,  a  pitiful 
mistake  to  sneer  at  modem  '^  enlightenment," 
to  praise  the  "  ages  of  faith,"  in  their  least 
estimable  qualities,  their  childishness  and 
superstition,  to  try  to  make  children  of  us 
again  by  resorting  to  the  lisping  words  and 
nursery  tales  which  disciplined  society  in  its 
earliest  stages,i 

*'  When  all  was  gospel  that  a  monk  could  dream." 

Yet  this  is  what  some  of  our  modem  divines 
would  do.     The  publications  of  Dr.  Mason 
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Neale  nine  years  ago,  and  of  Mr.  Baring- 
Crould  during  the  last  year,  aim  at  exalting  ^ 
the  preaching  of  the  medicoval  and  post 
mediavcd  i,e.^  post- Reformation  ^friars  and 
Jesuits,  in  contemptuous  disparagement  of 
the  oratory  of  the  English  Protestant  pulpit. 
As  signs  of  the  advanced  position  which 
Tractarian  sympathies  have  taken  up  of  late 
years,  and  which  so  many  other  symptoms 
of  religious  taste  reveal,  these  publications 
de>serve  a  passing  notice  here.  They  call  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  general  course  of  that 
High  Church  movement  which  has  been  so 
striking  a  feature  of  modern  times,  and  of 
which  the  recent  ritualistic  development  is 
but  as  it  were  a  second  stage. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  different 
qualities  of  the  two  phases.  The  first  was 
grave,  measured,  controversial;  seeking  to 
establish  the  validity  of  tradition  and  of 
apostolical  succession,  and  the  authority  of 
the  early  Fathers  before  Papal  corruptions 
set  in.  The  via  media  of  Newman,  Keble, 
and  Pusey  thirty  years  ago,  was  asserted  as 
strongly  againt  Eome  as  against  the  ^'  popu- 
lar Protestantism,"  of  the  English  Church. 
Hurrell  Froude  revealed  a  stronger  bias; 
and  then  came  the  numerous  perversions  to 
Rome  of  those  who  found  the  via  media  alto- 
gether too  narrow  ground  for  their  standing ; 
and  for  a  while  Tractarianism  seemed  at  a 
discount.  It  was  not  till  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  the  outside  world  became 
fully  aware  of  the  very  strong  vein  of  Ritu- 
alism and  Romanizing  sentimentalism  that 
was  permeating  the  Establishment.  Its  influ- 
ence was  no  doubt  extended  by  the  sensation 
consequent  on  the  appearance  of  the  Essays 
and  Beviews,  The  "Essayists"  stood  in 
startling  antagonism  to  the  '^  Tractarians  ;^' 
and  through  the  newly  stimulated  dread  of 
scepticism  gave  an  impulse  to  the  success  of 
the  latter  party  analogous  to  that  which  wea- 
riness of  evangelical  theology  had  afforded 
in  the  first  instance.* 

In  this  new  fructification  of  High  Church 
affinities,  identity  of  feeling  with  Rome  in 
all  the  sentimental  part  of  her  creed  and 
worship  is  much  more  generally  and  openly 
avowed  than  was  the  case  before.  We  are 
no  longer  taught  to  reserve  our  reverence  for 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  few  centuries.     The 


*This  year*.-?  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church, 
a  publication  representing  a  very  advanced  type  of 
High  Church  opinions,  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  **  guilds 
and  brotherhoods  '^  now  organized  within  the  Estab- 
lishment. Of  these  sixteen  two  are  undated.  One 
was  organized  as  far  back  as  1844.  Between  that 
date  and  1862,  we  find  five  instituted,  between 
1862  and  the  present  date,  no  less  than  eight ;  thos 
just  one  half  of  the  entire  number  within  the  last  four 
years. 
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homage  of  our  heart,  and  judgment  too,  is 
demanded  for  most  of  the  saints  in  the  Bo- 
mish  Calendar.  Dr.  Mason  Neale  extols  the 
eloquence  and  unction  of  mediaeval  monks 
and  priests.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  goes  still 
further,  and  would  have  us  seek  for  the  re- 
generation of  our  pulpit  oratory,  not  only  in 
imitation  of  those  who — C9rrupt  and  igno- 
rant as  the  Church  might  be — spoke  at  least 
in  a  Church  yet  undivided  by  Reformation, 
but  of  those  who  were  Romanist  divines, 
pur  et  simple^  Jesuits  or  otherwise,  after 
Protestant  doctrine  had  worked  itself  free 
from  the  superstitious  accretions  of  the  Pa- 
pal system. 

It  is  far  from  our  wish  or  purpose  to  be 
illiberal.  By  all  means  let  us  be  ready  to 
seek  for  good  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  If 
valuable  ideas  are  to  be  gleaned  &om  the 
utterances  of  earnest  men,  who  have  spoken 
God's  word  in  sincerity  under  other  doctrinal 
standards  than  our  own,  let  us  not  disdain  to 
profit  by  them.  But  let  us  take  them  for 
what  they  are  really  worth,  and  not,  by  reason 
of  a  fantastic  dislike  to  our  professed  creed 
and  convictions,  attribute  the  greater  value 
to  them  becauiSe  they  emanate  from  a  com- 
munion which  our  national  conscience  has 
over  and  over  again  deliberately  repudiated. 

And  what  are  they  really  worth,  these 
monastic  preachments  ?  Singularly  little  to 
the  requirements  of  our  modern  culture,  if 
the  specimens  given  by  Mr.  Gould  are  a  fair 
sample.  To  none,  we  believe,  but  to  a  very 
artificially  trained  minority  in  any  Church 
of  England  audience  of  our  times,  would  it 
be  possible  to  bping  back  a  state  of  mind 
which  would  make  such  mystical  prattle  and 
legendary  lore  attractive,  or  what  is  called 
"  edifying."  Surely  it  is  a  sickly  sentiment 
that  would  wish  to  make  "  the  child  father  of 
the  man ''  in  this  sense. 

These  are  a  few  hints  only.  One  or  two 
points  have  to  be  noticed  before  we  conclude. 
Let  us  once  again  recall  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  complaint  of  pulpit  inefficiency  is 
not  a  new  one. 

"  Ora  si  va  con  motti  e  con  iscede 
A  predicare:  e  pur  che  ben  si  rida, 
Gonfia  '1  cappuccio,  e  piu  non  si  richiede." 

So  Dante  complained  of  the  burlesque 
preachers  in  his  day,  five  centuries  and  a 
lialf  ago.*  The  Puritan  colloquialisms  were 
not  satisfying  to  the  fastidious  intellects  of 
the  Stuart.  Courts;  the  patristic  pedantries 
(<f  the  Laudian  theologians  revolted  the  prao- 
lical  earnestness  of  the  friends  of  popular 

*  Cowper's  reproof  is  ahnost  ideD  ileal — 

"'Tie  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul.*' 


freedom ;  the  placid  ethics  of  the  Hanore- 
rian  age  were  found  unsatisfying  after  the 
times  had  had  sufficient  breathing  space  from 
former  turbulence  and  fanaticism.  The 
"  evangelical  "  preaching  which  was  thought 
the  height  of  Christian  eloquence  forty  years 
ago,  has  been  exploded  since  then  by  the 
fashions  both  of  High  Church  and  Broad 
Church  divinity.  But  one  thing  strikes  us 
as  distinctive  of  the  present  case.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  polemical  tastes  are  at  issue,  as 
that  sacred  oratory  is  no  longer  abreast  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  community. 
There  has  been  an  advance,  unprecedented 
in  its  rate  of  progress,  in  many  departments 
of  experience  and  discovery  within  our  own 
generation.  While  habits  of  thought  and 
inquiry  have  spread  through  classes  umooent 
even  of  the  power  of  reading  formerly,  those 
minds  which  occupy  the  highest  towers  of 
observation  have  seen  many  mists  recede 
before  their  gaze,  many  new  aspects  of  famil- 
iar subjects  unveil  themselves.  The  land- 
marks of  historical  and  scientific  criticisiD 
have  been  inevitably  displaced.  But  mean- 
while the  body  of  the  clergy,  hampered  both 
by  traditional  limitations  and  by  a  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  practical  duties  of  a  very 
absorbing  character,  have  not  possessed  either 
the  leisure  or  the  inclination  to  adjust  their 
teaching  to  the  altered  estimate  of  religious 
and  intellectual  claims.  Fear  has  made 
them  cling  with  greater  tenacity  to  forms 
and  modes  of  the  past:  and  instead  of  con- 
centrating their  main  strength  on  tbose  inner 
positions  which  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  secure,  they  fly  with  trembling  haste 
to  defend  each  worthless  outpost,  and  shriek 
that  Faith  is  ruined  if  any  of  their  technical 
statement  of  doctrines  are  disputed.  They 
look  for  the  strength  of  argument  in  reiter- 
ation, and  for  the  conviction  of  antagonists 
in  denunciation.  Where  the  manifest  ten- 
dencies of  an  age  are  persistently  ignored  or 
misunderstood  what  can  arise  but  that  the 
pupils  will  despise  their  teachers,  and  even 
under-estimate  what  there  may  be  of  good 
and  sound  in  the  counsels  they  tender  ?  ^^' 
ceptions  there  have  been,  and  are,  no  doubt, 
to  the  general  failure  of  the  cler^  to  sym- 
pathize with  their  generation,  ^^t  here 
i^n  a  professional  danser  arises,  for  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  very  zeal  to  show 
themselves  free  from  illiberality  has  led  men 
of  acute  and  imaginative  minds  to  n^|^|"^^ 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Satisfied  with  the 
first  crude  aspects  of  change,  eager  to  wel- 
come new  ideas  before  they  would  seem 
forced  into  concession,  such  men  will  some- 
times omit  to  wait  for  the  sobering  test  oi 
time  on  the  hasty  theories  of  the  mom^» 
and  will  be  too  teady  towarpandmo^J** 
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eternal  aspects  of  trntb  to  suit  some  coveted 
mode  of  reconciliation  with  recently  accred* 
ited  £iots  of  science  or  criticism.  Eobertson 
of  Brighton  was  a  man  of  large  intelligence, 
liberal  heart,  and  rare  eloquence,  but  be 
failed,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  that  patience  of 
thought  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  high- 
est wisdom  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular 
affairs. 

For  above  all  is  needful  the  courageous 
and  conscientious  inner  education  which 
every  clergyman  called  on  to  instruct  his 
fellows,  should  give  himself.  Above  all,  it 
behoves  him  to  recognise  his  position  as  a 
spiritual  teacher,  not  of  the  sixteenth,  or 
seventeenth,  or  eighteenth,  but  of  this  present 
nineteenth  century,  and  no  other ;  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  of  the 
civilisation  he  sees  around  him ;  and  amidst 
all  the  excitement  of  doctrinal  debate  and 
scientific  innovation,  to  be  thoroughly  pene- 
trated and  possessed  by  that  "  deep  and  wise 
enthusiasm  of  moral  feeling,"  as  Coleridge 
expresses  it,  which  is  the  only  solid  safe- 
guard against  pedantry,  or  self-conceit,  or 
^naticism,  or  lukewarmness ;  which  is  the 
surest  basis  for  all  Christian  teaching,  and 
which  no  "  progress  of  the  age  "  in  science 
or  material  civilisation  can  ever  stultify  or 
supersede,  as  long  as  the  great  fact  of  Sin 
exists  on  every  side  of  us,  and  the  great  fact 
of  Death  lies  before  us. 


Aet.  VI. — Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  certain  qtiesiions  relating  to 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  MajeS' 
iy.     1866. 

The  most  ancient  records  inform  us  that 
astronomy  and  meteorology  in  a  rudimentary 
state  were  amongst  the  sciences  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  man  at  a  very  early 
period. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest  written  re- 
cord, we  have  evidence  of  the  interest  with 
which  the  ancient  pastoral  nations  of  the 
East  contempUted  the  nightly  march  of  the 
stars,  and  the  more  engrossing  interest  which 
they  felt  in  varieties  of  weather  and  climate. 

The  effect  of  latitude  in  modifying  the 
important  element  of  climate  was  without 
question  recognised  at  a  very  early  period ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  some  rude  method  of 
foretelling  weather  must  have  been  adopted 
by  pastoral  nations,  this  being  derived  part- 


ly, perhaps,  from  observations  of  the  sky, 
and  partly  from  a  study  of  the  habits  of 
animals. 

But  although  these  two  sciences  had  a 
common  and  very  remote  origin,  they  have 
had  a  very  different  history.  In  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  apparent  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  became 
known  sufficiently  weU  to  enable  astrono- 
mers to  foretell  eclipses.  The  principles, 
too,  of  angular  anji  linear  subdivision,  an  art 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  astronomy, 
and  on  the  other  with  geodesy,  must  have 
arrived  at  great  perfection  at  a  very  remote 
period.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  remark  of 
Laplace  that  the  ancients  must  have  had 
some  very  exact  method  of  measurement  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  the  great 
Pyramid  is  probably  a  standing  memorial 
of  the  knowledge  of  geodesy  possessed  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

But  this  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  figure  and  size,  along  with  a  much 
less  exact  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
must  be  considered  to  embrace  all  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  ancients.  The  science  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  meteorology  (except  the 
very  rudiments),  geology,  and  all  those  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  embraced 
under  the  head  of  physical  geography,  are 
of  modern  growth.  Of  these  meteorology 
is  perhaps  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
possesses  most  practical  importance,  but  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  is  least  ad- 
vanced. Now  why  is  this  ?  Why  is  it  that 
thi3  great  and  most  important  science,  of  equal 
importance  with  astronomy,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  equal  remoteness  in  its  origin,  should 
be  so  greatly  behind  ?  We  have  not  to  seek 
far  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Before 
any  branch  of  knowledge  is  finally  brought 
under  the  domain  of  numerical  laws,  three 
steps  must  be  taken. 

We  must  first  of  all  have  a  proper  con- 
ception regarding  what  elements  ought  to 
be  measured,  and  by  what  instrumental 
means  these  measurements  may  be  made.  In 
the  next  place  we  must  make  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  observations  with  our  in- 
struments, when  we  have  obtained  them; 
having  done  which,  we  must,  in  the  third 
place,  endeavour  to  deduce  from  our  obser- 
vations the  laws  which  regulate  the  science 
in  question. 

To  render  this  clear,  we  may  take  the 
science  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  is  in 
some  respects  akin  to  meteorology.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  Gkiuss,  the  (German 
mathematician,  proposed  a  metho<^  by  which 
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the  elemcDtB  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  any 
place  may  be  correctly  measured,  so  that  by 
knowing  these  elements  we  know  all  ^he 
particulars  in  which  it  is  possible  for  one 
place  to  differ  magnetically  from  another. 
It  is  of  still  later  date  that,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  General  Sabine,  and  of  those 
who  have  co-operated  with  him,  the  magnetic 
elements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe 
have  been  ascertained — an  operation  which 
may  be  compared  to  determining  the  climate 
of  a  place  in  the  kindred  science  of  meteo- 
rology, while  the  laws  which  regulate  those 
sudden  and  capricious  changes  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  which  are  termed  magnetic 
storms,  have  also  to  some  .extent  become 
known. 

Now,  the  science  of  meteorology  is  not 
less,  but  more,  complex  than  that  of  mag- 
netism ;  for  in  the  former  the  different  causes 
at  work  are  many,  and  the  complexity  of 
their  action  is  very  great;  and  we  need  only 
remark  that  the  varied  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  of  mountain  and  valley,  which  is 
so  charming  to  the  traveller,  is  exceedingly 
puzzling  to  the  meteorologist.  Each  variety 
which  adorns  the  landscape  only  produces  in 
his  eyes  an  additional  entanglement  in  the 
complicated  web  of  results  which  it  is  his 
office  to  unravel. 

Let  us  now  shortly  examine  the  past  prog- 
ress and  present  state  of  the  science  of  me- 
teorology under  the  threefold  aspect  already 
introduced.  First,  then,  as  to  the  elements 
to  be  measured,  and  the  instruments  to  be 
employed  in  their  measurement.  If  we  take 
the  air,  we  oyght  to  know  its  velocity  and 
direction  of  motion,  its  pressure,  its  tempe- 
rature, and  its  state  with  regard  to  moisture, 
electricity,  and  ozone.  Now,  if  we  except 
the  barometer,  by  which  we  measure  the 
pressure,  and  the  thermometer,  by  which  we 
estimate  the  temperature  of  the  air,  all  the 
other  instruments  by  which  these  various 
elements  may  be  measured  are  of  very  recent 
date,  and  their  construction  implies  con- 
siderable progress  in  various  branches  of 
science. 

If  we  now  take  the  sea,  here  the  elements 
to  be  determined  are  its  temperature,  its 
specific  gravity  and  saline  constitution  at  va- 
rious places  and  depths,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  oceanic  currents 
by  which  it  is  traversed.  This  last  element 
is  a  very  important  one,  for  there  is  a  circu- 
lation of  the  sea,  not  less  than  of  the  air. 
It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  determine  ap- 
proximately the  circulation  of  the  air,  while 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  that  of 
the  sea.  An  illustration  will  render  obvious 
this  difference.  A  man  attached  to  the 
earth  during  a  severe  storm  or  hurricane 


must  necessarily  know  in  what  direction  the 
wind  is  blowing,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time 
a  very  good  judge  of  its  force.  But  let  the 
same  man,  durbg  the  same  storm,  be  in  a 
balloon,  and  his  means  of  ascertaimng  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  will  be 
very  much  reduced.  He  no  longer  strives 
against  the  storm,  but  is  carried  passiTely 
with  it,  and  while  the  dwellers  on  earth  are 
struggling  against  its  violence,  everything 
witnhim  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
repose,  not  a  feather  is  moved,  nor  is  the 
motion  of  the  wind  more  felt  by  our  aerial 
voyager  than  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  In  fact,  a 
man  carried  along  with  any  moving  body, 
whether  this  body  be  the  earth  in  its  annual 
and  diurnal  revolution,  or  a  balloon  moviiig 
with  the  air,  or  a  ship  at  sea,  can  only  ascer- 
tain the  direction  and  velocity  of  his  motion 
by  reference  to  some  external  object  which 
he  knows  to  be  fixed.  Suppose,  now,  that 
We  have  a  ship  in  mid-oceafi,  and  that  the  ship, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  water  around  her,  is 
being  carried  along  by  an  oceanic  current, 
how  is  the  mariner  to  ascertain  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  this  current  ?  He  might  do 
so  if  he  could  cast  anchor,  but  in  mid-ocean 
this  is  evidently  impossible,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  can  only  do  it  in  the  followiog 
manner  : — 

By  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  (fixed 
objects),  and  by  his  chronometer,  be  knows 
his  latitude  and  longitude,  and  hence  his  posi- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface  from  day  to  day. 

By  throwing  a  log,  and  by  his  compass, 
he  knows  his  motion  from  day  to  day  with 
regard  to  the  water  around  him. 

Now,  these  two  methods  will  only  agree 
together  in  the  event  of  the  water  being  at 
rest;  they  will  not  agree  together  if  the  water 
is  in  motion;  and  the  amount  of  this  dis- 
agreement enables  the  mariner  to  know  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
water. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  now  niade 
will  serve  to  convince  our  readers  that  it  is 
not  a  very  easy  task  to  determine  accurately 
all  the  necessary  meteorological  elements, 
whether  at  land  or  at  sea.  In  the  next  place, 
let  us  consider  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  observing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  especially  of  late 
years,  a  great  many  observations,  at  least 
with  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the 
rain-gauge  have  been  made,  but  unfortunately 
comparatively  few  of  these  have  been  made 
either  with  good  instruments,  or  on  a  good 
and  uniform  plan,  and  very  few  have  deen 
properly  reduced. 

Very  many  soldiers  have  aseaulted  the  cit- 
adel, but  these  have  been  chiefly  irregulars, 
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and  each  one  has  been  content  with  chipping 
his  own  individual  piece  out  of  the  ramparts, 
.without  much  regard  to  what  his  comrades 
were  about,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  breach 
is  not  yet  made,  and  the  citadel  has  not  jet 
surrendered. 

It  may  be  worth  while  entering  a  little 
more  fully  into  the  causes  of  the  comparative 
want  of  success  in  this  science. 

In  the  first  place,  until  lately  there  was 
no  means  by  which  an  observer  might  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  his  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer. These  instruments  were  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  optician  who  made 
them,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  a  deplo- 
rable want  of  accuracy  in  their  construction. 
In  the  next  place,  observers  do  not  seem 
until  lately  to  have  made  g^d  observations. 
The  observations  themselves  were  so  gen- 
erally regarded  as  exceedingly  simple  that 
the  requisite  care  was  not  taken ;  it  was  al- 
ways thought  BO  easy  to  read  a  barometer  or 
thermometer.  The  consequence  was,  that 
very  often  the  requisite  temperature  correc- 
tion was  not  appued  to  the  reading  of  a  ba- 
rometer originally  badly  made,  while  a  ther- 
mometer equally  faulty  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  could  not  possibly  give  the  true 
temperature  of  the  air. 

No  doubt,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  obser- 
vations some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
a  particular  place  might  be  obtained ;  but 
there  was  always  more  or  less  uncertainty  in 
comparing  together  observations  made  at  dif- 
ferent places  and  with  different  instruments. 
There  was  also  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  comparing  together  observations  made  at 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  instru- 
ments during  a  long  series  of  years,  for  the 
constancy  of  the  barometer  could  not  be  relied 
on,  and  ^e  change  that  time  produces  in  the 
two  points  of  a  thermometer  was  very  gene- 
rally overlooked.  Now,  an  immense  mass 
of  observations  of  this  nature,  negligently 
made  and  irregularly  published,  if  published 
at  all,  forms  a  not  very  promising  collection 
out  of  which  to  deduce  results ;  nor  do  we 
envy  him  the  task  who  sets  about  gathering 
together  the  golden  grains  that  may  lie  dis- 
persed in  such  a  mass.  The  observations  have 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  task 
would  simply  be  impossible. 

One  defect  inherent  in  all  ordinary  ob- 
servations, even  the  best,  ought  here  to  be 
mentioned,  and  this  is,  that  as  far  as  weather 
is  concerned,  an  observation  requires  to  be 
made  at  the  right  moment.  Let  us  say  a 
squall  comes  on.  Now,  in  order  to  know 
how  this  squall  is  travelling  we  ought  to 
know  at  what  moment  the  wind  blows  most 
fiercely  and  the  barometer  sinks  lowest  at  a 
number  of  stations  in  the  route  of  the  squall. 


But  in  order  to  know  this  we  ought  to 
have  self-registering  instruments.  But  these 
are  of  very  recent  origin,  and  yet  the  instance 
we  have  just  mentioned  shows  the  paramount 
importance  of  such  instruments  in  the  science 
of  meteorology. 

And  now  let  us  mention,  in  few  words, 
the  practical  results  of  all  our  observations. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
very  fair  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  various 
places  which  we  have  already  obtained.  A 
mode  of  graphical  representation  originally 
due  to  Halley,  but  introduced  into  meteorolo- 
gy by  Humboldt,  has  been  of  service  here. 
According  to  this  method,  we  draw  a  line 
through  all  the  various  parts  on  the  earth's 
surface  that  have  any  element  of  climate  the 
same.  Thus,  an  isothermal  line  embraces 
together  all  those  places  which  have  the 
same  temperature,  an  isobaric  line  all  those 
places  that  have  the  d^me  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  and  so  on.  We  have  not  yet,  however, 
arrived  at  any  precise  knowledge  of  these 
secular  changes  that  may  take  place  after 
a  long  series  of  years  in  the  climate  of  a 
country.  At  sea,  again,  thanks  to  Maury 
and  others,  we  know  the  prevailing  wind  at 
different  points,  and  also  to  some  extent, 
though  not  completely,  the  course  of  the 
oceanic  currents. 

In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  certain  kinds  of  weather,  the 
chief  extent  of  our  information  is,  that  at 
sea  certain  circular  storms  behave  in  a  defi- 
nite manner,  so  that  we  can  lay  down  rules 
for  the  handling  of  a  vessel  that  happens  to 
be  caught  in  one  of  these  storms.  This,  and 
a  beginning  in  storm-signalling  made  by  Ad- 
minQ  Fitzroy  and  others,  is  nearly  all  we 
know  about  the  subject.  At  this  moment, 
as  would  appear  from  the  Parliamentary 
Beport  recently  published,  he  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  ^ould  venture  to  predict  the 
kind  of  weather  to  be  met  with  to-morrow, 
or  foretell  the  character  of  next  winter.  Our 
readers  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will 
have  perceived  that  the  slow  progress  of 
meteorology  has  been  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  difficulties  inherent  in  the  science,  but,  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  want  of  system 
in  the  efforts  made  to  extend  our  knowledge 
Of  late  years,  however,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  remedy  this  latter  evil. 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  mention 
is  the  establishment  in  this  country  by  the 
British  Association  of  the  Kew  Observatory 
for  verifying  and  improving  meteorological 
and  other  instruments.  By  this  arrangement 
an  observer  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  his  optician  for  the  accuracy 
of  an  instrument,  but  he  may,  if  he  chooses, 
have  it  sent  to  be  verified  at  Kew  upon  the 
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payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  is  wonderful 
how  quickly  this  system  has  operated  in 
raising  the  character  of  the  usual  run  of 
meteorological  instruments  made  in  this 
country.  When  a  maker  knows  that  his 
handiwork  is  liable  to  be  examined  at  any 
moment  by  a  competent  authority,  he  very 
soon  becomes  more  careful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  instruments.  Before  this  system 
was  introduced,  the  error  of  a  barometer 
might  be  reckoned  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  now 
it  is  reckoned  in  thousands ;  a  thermometer, 
again,  might  have  been  wrong  a  couple  of 
degrees,  now  a  couple  of  tenths  is  a  large 
error. 

The  verifications  of  Kew  Observatory 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  meteorology, 
but  they  extend  to  geodetical  and  magnetical 
instruments;  and,  in  fine,  to  all  those  in- 
struments that  may  be  employed  in  physical 
geography,  using  this  word  in  its  widest 
sense. 

But,  besides  undertaking  these  verifica- 
tions, the  Kew  Observatory  has  furthered 
the  progress  of  meteorology  by  being  the 
first  to  introduce  self-recording  photographic 
instruments ;  and  we  believe  that  a  baro- 
graph, or  self-recording  barometer,  now  at 
work  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  is  the  ori- 
ginal instrument  constructed  by  the  well- 
known  Francis  Konalds,  once  Director  of 
that  Observatory.  Self-recording  magneto- 
graphs  have  also  been  arranged  by  this  Insti- 
tution, and  with  such  success  that  eight  sets 
of  these  instruments,  on  the  Kew  plan,  have 
been  supplied  to  other  Observatories. 

The  step  we  shall  now  allude  to  is  of  a 
more  cosmopolitan  nature. 

About  the  year  1852  it  came  to  be  per- 
ceived that  systematic  co-operation,  of  a  kind 
best  attained  by  Government  measures,  was 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
meteorology.  It  was  necessary  that  observers 
should  work  together  with  good  instruments 
and  on  a  good  system,  and  also  that  the  ob- 
servations should  be  reduced  and  published 
.  systematically.  This  conviction  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  meteorological  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  is  stated  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary ^Bluebook  before  us,  page  4,  in  the 
following  words : — 

"In  and  before  the  j-ear  1852,  the  then 
Lieutenant  Maury,  acting  under  the  sanctiou  of 
the  United  States  Government,  had,  by  the  help 
of  the  navy  aod  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
United  States,  been  for  some  time  collecting 
meteorological  observations  made  at  sea.  In 
1862,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  then  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Fortifications,  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  meteorological 
observations  on  land,  to  be  managed  by  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  and  a  suggestion  was  at  his  | 


instance  made  to  th«  United  States  Government, 
that  the  observations  so  carried  on,  and  rdt 
observations  made  under  the  direction  of  that 
Government,  should  be  conducted  on  one 
uniform  plan.  To  this  a  counter  proposition 
was  made  by  the  United  States  Government, 
to  the  effect  that  any  uniform  system  sbonld 
include  observations  at  sea,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent maritime  nations  of  the  world  should  b« 
invited  to  make  such  observations  on  one 
uniform  plan.  This  counter  proposal  -waesui)- 
mitted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Koyal 
Society;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to 
postpone  for  the  present  the  attempt  to  reduce 
to  one  uniform  system  the  various  meteorologi- 
cal observations  by  land  which  different  nations 
were  then  already  making;  but  that  it  was 
desirable  to  invite  the  various  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  to  collect  through  the  mediDm 
of  their  national  and  mercantile  navies,  certain 
meteorological  observations  at  sea,  to  discuss 
these  observations,  and  to  communicate  the 
results  to  one  another.  A  conference,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  different  maritime  conn- 
tries,  subsequently  met  at  Brussels,  in  August 
and  September  1868.  This  conference  reported 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  obtain  one  great  desideratum,  viz.,  uniformity 
of  scales  and  instruments ;  but  they  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  that 
might  be  used.  The  meteorological  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  subsequently  consti- 
tuted, and  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy  was  ap- 
pointed as  its  head." 

A  systematic  course  of  research  was  tbus 
inaugurated,  and  in  order  to  insure  correct- 
ness, all  the  instruments  us&d  by  the  meteo- 
rological department  in  this  country  were 
verified  at  the  Kew  Observatory. 

The  fruits  of  this  system  were  soon  ap* 
parent.  Maury  was  enabled,  by  making 
use  of  the  logs  of  many  vessels,  to  lay  down 
the  directions  of  the  prevailing  winds  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  passage  of  vessels  has  been  materially 
shortened  in  consequence.  This  is  of  itself 
a  very  great  boon,  and  one  which  our  nation 
can  thoroughly  appreciate.  In  our  country. 
again,  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy  latterly 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  storm- 
warnings  to  the  various  ports — a  practical 
point  of  great  interest  in  an  island  so  expo«^ 
as  ours;  and  in  this  branch  he  achieved  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  success,  for 
which  we  hardly  think  he  has  got  sufficj^"* 
credit  from  the  Parliamentary  Comniittee 
whose  report  we  have  referred  to. 

The  lamented  death  df  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  has  induced  Govern- 
ment again  to  consult  with  the  B^yal 
Society.  The  Royal  Society  on  being  con- 
sulted immediately  recommended  that  se  i- 
recording  meteorological  instruments  shouW 
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be  introduced  into  some  six  stations  on  the 
British  Isles,  of  which  one  should  form  the 
central  station,  to  which  the  records  of  all 
the  others  should  be  sent  for  reduction  and 
publication.  They  suggested  Kew  Observa- 
tory as  perhaps  the  best  for  this  office ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  employment 
of  photography  to  self-recording  meteorolo- 
gical instruments  was  first  introduced  in  this 
Observatory,  we  think  the  selection  of  Kew 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Society  was  only  a 
just  tribute  to  its  past  exertions  and  present 
standing. 

From  what  we  have  previously  said  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  the  employment  of 
self-recording  instruments  is  quite  essential  to 
the  progress  of  meteorology,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  this  proposal  of  the  Committee 
will  not  fall  to  the  ground  from  want  of 
Government  support. 

In  fine,  a  considerable  extension  and  mod- 
ification of  the  present  system  is  advocated 
in  this  report,  the  reporters  recommending 
that  tbo  Kew  Committee  should  take  charge 
of  the  whole  branch  We  shall  only  remark 
that  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  it  could  not 
be  put  into  better  hands. 

We  indeed  rejoice  to  think  that  there  is 
now  a  likelihood  of  a  systematic  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  meteorology,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Government,  and  especially 
are  we  glad  to  think  that  self-recording  in- 
struments are  likely  to  be  established.  In 
this  respect  meteorology  is  behind  terrestrial 
magnetism,  although  the  former  is  the  more 
popular  and  immediately  practical  science  of 
the  two.  But  when  a  beginning  has  once 
been  made  by  our  Government,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  the 
Continental  nations ;  so  that  possibly  at  no 
distant  date  Europe  may  be  sprinkled  over 
with  observatories  in  each  of  which  self- 
recording  meteorological  instruments  are  at 
work.  But  while  we  heartily  agree  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee, 
we  hardly  think  they  have  done  justice  to 
the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy.  Of  his  sincerity 
of  mind  and  scientific  earnestness  there  can 
be  no  question.  There  can  be  as  little 
question  that  his  system  of  storm-warnings 
has  been  of  great  public  benefit — has,  in  fact, 
been  the  saving  of  many  lives.  His  was  the 
bold  strong  hand  of  a  pioneer  that  quarried 
the  stone — it  will  remain  with  others  to  rear 
the  edifice.  If  in  another  branch  of  his 
work  he  wanted  method,  he  himself  was  the 
chief  sufferer.  His  genius  and  his  untiring 
energy  have  conduced  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  his  country.  The  faults  he  had  have  only 
hastened  his  own  untimely  and  lamented 
death. 


Abt.  VII. — 1.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  B} 
George  Eliot.  3  vols.  Edinburgli, 
1858. 

2.  Adam  Bede.    3  vols.     Edinburgh,  1859. 

3.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  3  vols.  Edin- 
burgh, 1860. 

4.  Silas  Marner.    1vol.    Edinburgh,  1861. 

5.  Eomola,     3  vols.     London,  1863 

6.  Fdiac  Holt     3  vols.     Ejimburgh,  1866. 

Some  years  ago  general  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  series  of  stories  then  appearing 
in  Blackwood'* 8  Magazin^y  under  the  title  of 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  These  tales  did  not 
win  their  way  very  rapidly,  nor  were  they 
ever,  perhaps,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  popular.  But  eventually  their  reputa- 
tion extended  beyond  the  class  of  ordi- 
nary novel-readers;  and  they  gained  from 
their  admirers  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, more  to  be  relied  on  than  any  mere 
noisy  popularity^  From  the  nature  of  the 
tales  this  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
They  were  almost  entirely  without  incident, 
and  were  therefore  wanting  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  interest — a  want  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  magazine  stories.  Worse  than  this, 
they  were  all  melancholy;  and  nothing 
alienates  the  casual  reader  so  much  as  a  per- 
sistent tone  of  sadness.  On  the  other  hand, 
readers  who  can  dispense  with  excitement, 
and  who  do  not  turn  from  the  aspect  of  sor- 
row, were  fascinated  by  a  rare  beauty  of 
style,  a  loftiness  of  tone  beyond  common,  a 
reach  of  thought  and  command  of  passion 
which  challenged  comparison  with  the  mas- 
ters of  literature.  So  far  as  popularity  is 
concerned,  Adam  Bede  was  a  great  advance 
from  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ;  and  then 
came  in  succession  the  books  which  are  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  have 
gained  for  George  "Pliot  a  place  second  to 
none  among  the  living  writers  of  Engjish 
fiction.  Her  reputation  grew  with  each  suc- 
cessive effort ;  and  Fdix  Holt  especially  has 
been  received  with  universal  pasans  of  de- 
light. 

Two  of  our  ablest  living  critics,  Mr. 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  take  frequent  oc- 
casion to  lament  the  want  in  English  lit- 
erature of  anything  like  sound  criticism. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  quite  plaintive  on  this  theme : 
^*  Almost  the  last  thing  for  which  one  would 
come  to  English  literature  is  just  that  very 
thing  which  now  Europe  most  desires — 
criticism."  Mr.  Palgrave  puts  it  more 
gently,  when  he  laments  "  that  deficiency  in 
independent  taste  which  is,  it  may  be  feared, 
in  some  ways  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
In  picture-buying,  at  any  rate,  precedent 
and  fashion  are  too  often  dominant."     Pre- 
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cedent  and  fashion  dominate  just  as  much 
in  judging  of  novels  as  in  judging  of  pic- 
tures. It  was  long  before  the  "  independent 
taste  "  of  our  critics  recognised  the  merits 
which  put  George  Eliot's  writings  on  a 
totally  different  platform  from  the  trash  the 
present  enormous  supply  of  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  literature ;  and  now,  when  the 
fashion  has  set  yi,  praise  is  lavished  on  her 
later  works,  in  terms  which  would  require 
modification  if  applied  to  the  greatest  mas^ 
ters  of  fiction.  With  much  of  this  praise  we 
heartily  concur ;  from  some  of  it  we  are  con- 
strained to  dissent.  For  example,  when  a 
critic  declares  it  certain  that  if  people  were 
to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  which  Fdix 
Holt  contains,  "  the  next  generation  would 
rise  to  a  moral  excellence  far  above  that  of 
to-day,  and  leave  many  meannesses  and 
miseries  under  their  feet,"  we  feel  that  a 
position  is  claimed  for  George  Eliot  as  the 
teacher  of  a  morality  purer  and  more  exalted 
than  that  which  generally  regulates  the  lives 
of  mankind,  or  which  animates  the  pages  of 
ordinary  writers.  We  greatly  doubt  whether 
she  is  entitled  to  this  position  \  and  on  this 
point  alone — to  say  nothing  of  matters  of 
more  strictly  literary  aspect-^it  may  be 
worth  while  shortly  to  examine  George 
Eliot's  works. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  novel  as  "  a  smooth 
tale,  generally  of  love.'  Definitions,  like 
the  syllogism,  are  often  unequal  to  the  sub- 
tlety of  nature ;  certainly  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  the  novel  is  altogether  unequal 
to  the  subtlety  and  variety  of  modern 
fiction.  The  favourite  novels  now-a-days 
are  far  from  being  "  smooth  tales,"  and  the 
love  of  which  they  tell  is  too  often  a  dis- 
torted image  of  what  he  meant  by  the  word. 
To  George  Eliot's  writings  the  definition  is 
peculiarly  inadequate.  The  deep  tide  of 
passion  in  her  tales,  breaking  against  harsh 
circumstance,  cannot  flow  smoothly ;  and  of 
all  ner  novels,  perhaps  2%e  MUl  on  the  Floss 
alone  is,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  a  love-story.  In  fact,  story-telling  at 
all  is  not  her  forte.  Her  great  characteristic 
,is  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
grasp  of  thought  with  which  she  seizes  and 
brings  before  us  its  most  hidden  secrets. 
Scott  said  of  Bichardson  that  "  in  his 
survey  of  the  heart  he  left  neither  head,  bay, 
nor  inlet  behind  him  until  he  had  traced  its 
soundings,  and  laid  it  down  in  his  chart  with 
all  its  minute  sinuosities,  its  depths,  and  its 
shallows."  More  than  even  this  may  be 
said  with  truth  of  George  Eliot.  She  has 
sounded,  with  no  less  accuracy  than  Rich- 
ardson;  the  depths  and  the  shallows  of 
every  little  bay;  and  she  has  ventured 
boldly  on  distant  seas,  of  which  the  storms 


and  the  treacherous  calms  were  to  him  alike 
untuown. 

Considering  George  Eliot  as  a  writer 
generally,  without  having  regard  to  her 
special  vocation  as  a  writer  of  novels,  criti- 
cism cheerfully  recognises  many  rare  excel- 
lences. First  among  these,  of  common  con- 
sent, must  be  placed  her  style.  It  would  be 
flattery  to  place  her  on  a  level  with  Thack- 
eray. But  now  that  we  have  lost  Thack- 
eray, she  is  in  this  point  above  all  others. 
Trollope,  indeed,  has  a  merit  of  his  own ; 
but  his  easy  naturalness  is  altogether  on  a 
lower  level.  George  Eliot's  style  is  rich  in 
beauty  and  power.  It  is  a  splendid  vehicle. 
We  can  often  mark  its  efTect  in  raising  the 
thought  to  a  dignity  greater  than  its  own. 
He^  wealth  of  allusion  is  considerable,  and 
it  is  indicated  with  becoming  reserve,  not 
ostentatiously  obtruded,  as  is  the  fashion 
with  most  of  our  present  novelists  ;  to  bor- 
row a  graceful  simile  from  Mr.  Hannay,  it 
is  like  '*  violets  hidden  in  the  green  of  her 
prose."  Above  all,  her  style  is  not  the 
result  of  art  only ;  it  has  that  indescribable 
stamp  which  marks  it  as  the  result  of  feeling 
and  thought.  The  thought  may  not  be 
always  deep,  the  feeling  may  not  be  always 
right,  but  both  are  uniformly  original  and 
sincere.  The  following  passage  from  one  of 
her  early  writings  exhibits  some  of  her 
characteristic  excellences,  and  shows  also 
the  wide  sympathies  and  large  charity  of  the 
writer : — 

"  Yes,  the  movement  was  good,  though  it  had 
that  mixture  of  folly  and  evil  which  often 
makes  what  is  good  an  offence  to  feeble  an<l 
fastidious  mind?,  who  Want  human  actions  and 
characters  riddled  through  the  sieve  of  their 
own  ideas,  before  they  can  accord  their  sym- 
pathy or  admiration.  Such  minds,  I  dare  say, 
would  have  found  Mr.  Try  an 's  character  very 
much  in  need  of  that  riddling  process.  The 
blessed  work  of  helping  the  world  forward 
happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect 
men,  and  I  should  imagine  that  neither  Luther 
nor  John  Bunyan,  for  example,  would  have 
satisfied  the  modem  demand  for  an  ideal  hero, 
who  believes  nothing  but  what  is  true,  feels 
nothing  but  what  is  exalted,  and  does  nothiDg 
but  what  is  graceful.  Tbe  real  heroes,  of  God's 
making,  are  quite  different:  they  have  their 
naturad  heritage  of  love  and  conscience  which 
they  drew  in  with  their  mother's  milk ;  they 
know  one  or  two  of  those  deep  spiritual  truths 
which  are  only  to  be  won  by  long  wrestling 
with  their  own  sins  and  their  own  sorrows ;  tliey 
have  earned  faith  and  strength  so  far  as  they 
have  done  genuine  work :  but  the  rest  is  dry 
barren  theory,  blank  prejudice,  vague  hearsay. 
Their  insight  is  blended  with  mere  opinion; 
their  sympathy  is  perhaps  confined  in  narrow 
conduits  of  doctrine  instead  of  flowing  forth 
with  the  freedom  of  a  stream  that  blesses  every 
weed  in  its  course ;  obstinacy  or  self-assertion 
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will  often  kiterfnae  itself  with  their  grandest 
impulses ;  and  their  very  deeds  of  self-sacrifice 
are  sometimes  only  the  rebound  of  a  passionate 
egoism.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Tryan :  and  any 
one  looking  at  him  with  the  birdVeye  glance 
of  a  critic  might  perhaps  say  that  he  made  the 
mistake  of  identifying  Christianity  with  a  too 
narrow  doctrinal  system ;  that  he  saw  God's 
work  too  exclusively  in  antagonism  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  that  his  Intel- 
lectuaJ  culture  was  too  limited — and  so  on; 
making  Mr.  Tryan  the  text  for  a  wise  discourse 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  Evangelical  school 
in  his  day. 

'*  But  I  am  not  poised  at  that  lofty  height. 
I  am  on  the  level  and  in  the  press  with  him,  as 
he  struggles  his  way  along  the  stony  road, 
through  the  crowd  of  unloving  fellow-men.  He 
is  stumbling,  perhaps ;  his  heart  now  beats  fast 
with  dread,  now  heavily  with  anguish;  his  eyes 
are  sometimes  dim  with  tears,  which  he  mtJkes 
haste  to  dash  away;  he  pushes  manfally  on, 
with  fluctuating  faith  and  courage,  with  a  sen- 
sitive failing  body  ;  at  last  he  falls,  the  struggle 
is  ended,  and  the  crowd  closes  over  the  space 
he  has  left. 

" '  One  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  a  disciple  of 
Venn,'  says  the  critic  from  his  bird's-eye  sta- 
tion. '  Kot  a  remarkable  specimen ;  the  anat- 
omy and  habits  of  his  species  have  been  deter- 
mined long  ago.' 

"  Yet  surely,  surely  the  only  true  knowledge 
of  our  fellow-man  is  that  which  enables  us  to 
feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a  fine  ear  for  the 
heart-pulses  that  are  beating  under  the  mere 
clothes  of  circumstance  and  opinion.  Our 
subtlest  analysis  of  schools  and  sects  must  miss 
the  essential  truth,  unlei'S  it  be  lit  up  by  the  love 
that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human  thought  and 
work,  the  life  and  death  struggles  of  separate 
human  beings." 

As  a  contrast  with  this,  take  a  passage, 
very  graceful  in  description  and  true  in 
feeling,  from  what  we  think  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  her  tales,  "  Mr.  Gilfil's 
Love-story : " — 

'*  They  reached  the  flower-garden,  and  turned 
mechanically  in  at  the  gate  that  opened,  through 
a  high  thick  hedge,  on  an  expanse  of  brilliant 
colour,  which,  after  the  green  shades  they  had 
passed,  through,  startled  the  eye  like  flames. 
The  efiect  was  assisted  by  an  undulation  of  the 
ground,  which  gradually  descended  from  the 
entrance-gate,  and  then  rose  again  to  wards*  the 
opposite  end,  crowned  by  an  orangery.  The 
flowers  were  glowing  with  their  evening 
splendours:  verbenas  and  heliotropes  were 
Bending  up  their  finest  incense.  It  seemed  a 
gala  where  all  was  happiness  and  brilliancy, 
and  misery  could  find  no  sympathy.  This  was 
the  effect  it  had  on  Oaterina.  As  she  wonnd 
among  the  beds  of  gold  and  blue  and  pink,  where 
the  flowers  seemed  to  be  looking  at  her  with 
wondering  elf-like  eyes,  knowing  nothing  of 
sorrow,  the  feeling  of  isdlation  in  her  wretched- 
ness overcame  her,  and  the  tears,  which  had 
been  before  trickling  slowly  down  her  pale 
eheeks,  now  gushed  forth  accompanied  with 


sobs.  And  yet  there  was  a  loving  human  being 
close  beside  her,  whose  heart  was  aching  for 
hers,  who  was  possessed  by  the  feeling  that  she 
was  miserable,  and  that  he  was  helpless  to 
soothe  her.  But  she  was  too  much  irritated  by 
the  idea  that  his  wishes  were  different  from 
hers,  that  he  rather  regretted  the  folly  of  her 
hopes  than  the  probability  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, to  take  any  comfort  in  his  sympathy. 
Oaterina,  like  the  rest  of  us,  turned  away  from 
sympathy  which  she  suspected  to  be  mingled 
with  criticism,  as  the  child  turns  away  from  the 
sweetmeat  in  which  it  suspects  imperceptible 
medicine." 

And  again,  in  quite  a  different  style — 

"  It  was  one  of  their  happy  mornings.  They 
trotted  along  and  sat  down  together,  with  no  » 
thought  that  life  would  ever  change  much  for 
them :  they  would  only  get  bigger  and  not  go 
to  school,  and  it  would  always  be  like  the  holi- 
days;  they  would  always  live  together  and  be 
fond  of  .each  other.  And  the  mill  with  its 
blooming — the  great  chestnut-tree  under  which 
they  played  at  houses— their  own  little  river, 
the  Ripple,  w^here  the  banks  seemed  like  home, 
and  Tom  was  always  seeing  the  water-rats, 
while  Maggie  gathered  the  purple  plumy  tops 
of  the  reeds,  which  she  forgot  and  dropped 
afterwards — above  all,  the  great  Floss,  along 
which  they  wandered  with  a  sense  of  travel,  to 
see  the  rushing  spring-tide,  the  awful  Eagre, 
come  up  like  a  hungry  monster,  or  to  see  the 
Great  Ash  which  had  once  wailed  and  proaned 
like  a  man — these  things  would  always  be  just 
the  same  to  them.  Tom  thought  people  were 
at  a  disadvantage  who  lived  cm  any  other  spot 
of  the  globe ;  and  Maggie,  when  she  read  about 
Christiana  passing  "  the  river  over  which  there 
is  no  bridge,"  always  saw  the  Floss  between  the 
green  pastures  by  the  Great  Ash. 

^^Life  did  change  for  Tom  and  Maggie;  and 
yet  they  were  not  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
thoughts  and  loves  of  these  flrst  years  would 
always  make  part  of  their  lives.  We  could 
never  have  loved  the  earth  so  well  if«  we  had 
had  no  childhood  in  it, — ^if  it  were  not  tlje 
earth  where  the  same  flowers  come  up  again 
every  spring  that  we  used  to  gather  with  our 
tiny  fingers  as  we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on 
the  grass — the  same  hips  and  haws  on  the 
autumn  hedgerows — ^the  same  red-breasts  that 
we  used  to  call  "  God's  birds,"  because  they 
did  no  harm  to  the  precious  crops.  What  nov- 
elty is  worth  that  sweet  monotony  where 
everything  is  known,  hnd  loved  because  it  is 
known  ? 

"  The  wood  I  walk  in  on  this  mild  May  day, 
with  the  young  yellow-brown  foliage  of  the 
oaks  between  me  and  the  blue  sky,  the  white 
star-flowers  and  the  blue-eyed  speedwell  and 
the  ground  ivy  at  my  feet — what  grove  of 
tropic  palms,  what  strange  ferns  or  splendid 
broad  petalled  blossoms,  could  ever  thrill  such 
deep  and  delicate  fibres  within  me  as  this  horre- 
scene?  These  familiar  flowers,  these  well- 
remembered  bird-notes,  this  sky  with  its  fitful 
brightness,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields, 
each  with  a  sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by 
the  capricious  hedgerows, — such  things  as  these 
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are  the  mother  tongne  of  our  imagmation,  the 
langaage  that  is  laden  with  all  the  suhtle  inex- 
tncahle  nssociatioDs  the  fleeting  hoars  of  our 
childhood  left  behind  them.  Our  delight  in 
the  sansbine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass  to-day, 
might  be  no  more  than  the  faint  perception  of 
wearied  sonls,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sunshine 
and  the  grass  in  the  far-off  years,  which  still 
live  in  us,  and  transform  onr  perception  into 
love." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  from  few 
novelists  in  the  English  language  could  pas- 
sages be  selected  giving  evidence  of  such 
varied  power.  On  the  other  hand,  George 
Eliot  is  often  forgetful  of  the  beanty  of 
simplicity.  Her  richness  of  langaage  some- 
times makes  her  style  ornate  and  over- 
loaded ;  her  eagerness  of  thought  leads  her 
into  complexity  and  confusion  of  expression. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  comparison 
with  Thackeray,  for  she  resembles  him 
closely  in  the  device  of  interweaving  reflec- 
tion and  comment  with  the  story ;  and  it  is 
in  such  passages  that  both  writers  reach 
their  greatest  wonders  of  style.  At  her 
best  she  falls  short  of  his  exquisite  simplici- 
ity,  which  sprang  from  the  delicate  reserve 
of  his  nature,  and  carried  with  it  a  sugges- 
tive power  over  the  heart  of  the '  reader, 
reaching  far  beyond  the  actual  written 
word ;  of  his  complete  appropriat-eness, 
never  too  much  or  too  little ;  of  his  finished 
beauty  of  language,  like  crystal,  at  once 
clear  and  splendid.  And  in  some  of  her 
favourite  fine  passages,  that  is,  in  her  worst, 
there  is  a  gaudiness  of  dfctibn  and  a  vague- 
ness of  thought — ^sometimes  descending  to 
mere  rhodomontade.  We  could  quote  many 
passages  in  support  of  this  criticism.  We 
select  three,  all  from  the  first  volume  of 
Felix  Holt  :— 

^^  The  sensitive  little  minister  knew  instinc- 
tively that  words  which  would  cost  him  efforts 
as  painful  as  the  obedient  footsteps  of  a  wound- 
ed bleeding  honnd  that  wills  a  foreseen  throe, 
would  fall  on  this  man  as  the  pressure  of  tender 
fingers  falls  on  a  brazen  glove." 

**  For  there  is  seldom  nny  wrong-doing  which 
does  not  carry  along  with  it  some  downfall  of 
blindly-climbing  hopes,  some  hard  entail  of 
suffering,  some  quickly-satiated  desire  that 
survives,  with  the  life  in  death  of  old  paralytic 
vice,  to  see  itself  cursed  by  its  woful  projreny 
— some  tragic  mark  of  kinship  in  the  one  brief 
life  to  the  far-stretching  life  that  went  before, 
and  to  the  life  that  is  to  come  after,  such  as  has 
raised  the  pity  and  terror  of  men  ever  since  they 
began  to  discern  hetween  will  and  destiny." 

"The  poets  have  told  us  of  a  dolorous  en- 
chanted forest  in  the  under  world.  The  thorn- 
bushes  there,  and  the  thick-barked  stems,  have 
human  histories  hidden  in  them ;  the  power  of 
unuttered  cries  dwells  in  the  passionless-seem- 


ing branches,  and  the  redj  warm  blood  is 
darkly  feeding  the  quivering  nerves  of  a  sleep- 
less memory  that  watches  through  all  'dreams. 
These  things  are  a  parable." 

Another  quality  of  George  Eliot's  writings 
which  has  attracted  unbounded  admiration, 
is  the  humour  they  are  thought  to  display- 
When  Adam  Bede  appeared,  we  remember 
an  able  critic  gave  her  credit  for  a  more  in- 
finite humour  than  that  of  Scott  Now, 
while  her  writings  sparkle  with  wit,  we 
should  have  doubted  their  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered humourous,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  wayward  faculties ; 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  a  well- 
worn  controversy.  We  can  never  hope  to 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion ;  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  a  writer  is  humourous 
must  be  always  very  much  answered  accord- 
ing to  individual  fancy.  The  dogmas  of 
another  eminent  critic  as  to  Scott  are  even 
more  bewildering.  In  Mr.  Senior's  Essays, 
lately  republished,  are  included  elaborate 
criticisms  of  the  Waverley  Novels  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Be- 
view.  There,  amid  many  able  and  acute 
remarks,  we  find  great  objection  taken  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "bores,"  as  the  critic 
calls  them ;  and  among  these  are  particularly 
specified — the  Antiquary  and  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  1  Views  like  these,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  puzzle  us  amazingly,  and  suggest 
the  idea,  which  had  best  be  frankly  ex- 
pressed, that  Scott's  most  characteristic  ex- 
cellence is  missed  by  many  of  his  readers, 
especially  his  Southern  readers.  To  our 
thinking,  the  humour  of  Greorge  Eliot  is  as 
a  shadow  beside  that  of  the  Ariosto  of  the 
North.  It  is  often  purely  verbal,  as  in  the 
following  examples,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  affected  style  of  phraseology  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dickens  is  very  apparent : — 

"  Do  yon  know  the  dulcet  strength,  the  ani- 
mating blandness  of  tea  suflSciently  blended 
with  real  farmhouse  cream?  No— most  likely 
you  are  a  miserable  town-bred  reader,  who 
think  of  cream  as  a  thinnish  white  fluid,  de- 
livered in  infinitesimal  pennyworths  down  area 
steps;  or  perhaps,  from  a  presentiment  of 
calves'  brains,  you  refrain  from  any  lacteal  wl- 
dition,  and  rasp  your  tongne  with  unmitigated 
bohea.  You  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  milch  cow 
as  probably  a  white- plaster  animal  standing  in 
a  buttonnan's  window,  and  you  know  nothing 
of  the  sweet  history  of  genuine  cream,  such  as 
Miss  Gibbs's." 

**  *  I've  nothing  to  say  again'  her  piety,  my 
dear;  but  I  know  very  well  I  shouldn't  like 
her  to  cook  my  victuid.  When  a  man  comes 
in  hungry  an'  tired,  piety  won't  feed  him,  I 
reckon.    Hard  carrots  'nil  lie  heavy  on  bis 
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stomach,  piety  or  do  piety.  I  called  in  one 
day  when  she  was  dishin'  up  Mr.  Tryan's  din- 
ner, an'  I  conld  see  the  potatoes  was  as  watery 
as  watery.  It^s  right  enough  to  be  speritial — 
I'm  no  enemy  to  that ;  but  I  like  my  potatoes 
mealy.' " 

At  its  best,  her  hnmour  is  hard,  resting 
les6  upon  habits  of  thought  than  upon  point 
and  force  of  expression.  In  the  mouths  of 
Florentine  magnates  Mrs.  Peyser's  keen  pro- 
verbs are  dignified  into  grave  aphorisms: 
"  Friendliness  is  much  such  a  8t6ed  as  Ser 
Benghi's,  it  will  hardly  show  much  alacrity 
unless  it  has  got  the  thistle  of  hatred  imder 
its  tail " — ^but  the  style  of  thing  is  the  same, 
ex/[feedingly  clever  and  witty,  not,  we  think, 
humourous.  How  hard,  and  how  wanting 
in  mobility  is  even  Mrs.  Poyser  beside  Mause 
Headrigg  or  Jenny  Dennison !  And,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  wit  of  this  description, 
it  is  too  universal.  George  Eliot  is  guilty 
of  the  error  to  which  masters  of  verbal  wit 
are  prone,  namely,  that  aU  her  characters 
are  witty.  She  is  not  such  a  sinner  in  this 
respect  as  some — ^as  Sheridan,  for  example ; 
but  the  fault  is  there.  Her  characters 
range  over  all  ranks  of  society,  and  repre- 
sent many  modes  of  thought ;  they  speak  in 
various  dialects ;  but  they  express  them- 
selves always  with  a  force  and  vigour,  often 
with  a  wit,  which  strikes  the  reader  as  un- 
natural. 

As  it  is  with  her  characters,  so  also  with 
her  humourous  scenes.  The  "High  Life 
Below  Stairs,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Felix 
KoU^  has  been  the  subject  of  much  exagger- 
ated praise.  The  fun  of  it  consists  almost 
solely  in  some  very  clever  "  chaff"  on  a 
heavy-minded  butler  by  a  flippant  valet — 
the  leading  feature  of  which  is  rather  pon- 
derous jesting  on  the  butler's  name.  The 
alehouse  scene  in  Snlaz  Mamer  is  in  a  higher 
style.  But  neither  of  them  can  stand  for 
one  moment  beside  the  post-office  scene  in 
the  Antiquary y  where  Mrs.  Mailsetter  and 
two  of  her  cronies  are  "  sorting  "  the  letters 
before  they  are  delivered.  The  interlocutors 
are  three — Mrs.  Mailsetter  herself,  the  bak- 
ers^ s  wife,  and  the  butcher's  wife :  each  has 
plainly  a  character  of  her  own,  and  thinks 
and  speaks  in  strict  accordance  therewith ; 
not  one  of  them  even  makes  a  remark  that 
strikes  us  as  unusually  clever  or  unusually 
well  put,  and  yet  all  Fairport  is  taken 
through  hands  by  these  chattering  old 
women ; — and  what  humour  there  is  in  the 
contrast  between  their  various  points  of  view 
and  estimates  of  character,  in  their  charac- 
teristic squabble,  and  the  still  more  charac- 
teristic compromise  by  which  it  is  healed, — 
the  naturalness  and  perfect  keeping  of  the 
whole  I 


George  Eliot's  jocular  incidents  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  line.  They  are  too  absurd. 
The  "  Florentine  Joke  "  in  RomcHay  where 
a  monkey  is  brought  to  a  doctor  as  a  sick 
baby;  a  preposterous  mock  play-bill  in 
**  Janet's  Kepentance ; "  the  triumph  of  a 
servant  over  his  rival  by  the  daring  exploit 
of  cutting  off  his  coat-tails  when  he  was 
8leeping--dwelt  upon  at  great  length  in  Fe- 
lix  Hdi  as  a  thing  of  infinite  jest, — these 
three  examples  are  enough  to  show  that 
George  Eliot  has  no  comprehension  of  that 
branch  of  the  ludicrous  which  is  called  fan. 

She  perhaps  reaches  to  humour  in  her 
children,  and  that  because  she  thoroughly 
understands  children,  and  can  enter  into  ^ 
their  every  thought.  The  childhood  of 
Maggie  and  Tom  Tulliver  makes  the  first 
volume  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  two.  Gleams  of  bright 
humour,  too,  come  with  the  golden-haired 
child  into  the  house  of  Silas  Mamer.  But 
beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  Heartily  as  we 
admire  George  Eliot^s  brilliant  wit,  we  can- 
not hold  her  entitled  to  a  foremost  place 
among  humourists.  As  a  rule,  women  do 
not  appreciate  humour ;  they  never  excel  in 
it.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  Friends 
in  Council  says,  that  a  man's  humour  is  the 
deepest  part  of  his  nature,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Howsoever  able  they  may  be, 
women  can  hardly  have  the  mental  reach  or 
experience  required  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  man's  nature.  And  besides,  and  what  is 
perhaps  more  to  the  purpose,  the  vagaries  of 
this  faculty  are  repugnant  both  to  their 
tastes  and  to  their  prejudices. 

We  have  next  to  consider  George  Eliot 
with  special  reference  to  her  vocation  as  a 
novelist.  That  her  literary  career  has  fallen 
on  a  time  when  it  is  the  imperative  mode  to 
write  stories,  has  been  in  some  respects  an 
advantage  to  her ;  in  some  the  reverse.  She 
possesses  many  of  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  novelist ;  in  others  again  she  is 
conspicuously  deficient. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  she  seriously 
errs  in  the  choice  of  her  stories.  They  are 
uniformly  of  a  painful  nature.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  pain  or  sorrow  should  be 
excluded  from  fiction ;  but  it  must  not  occu- 
py a  too  prominent  place.  Nor  can  the  pain 
in  George  Eliot's  tales  be  held  as  falling  un- 
der the  imposing  name  of  tragedy.  The 
tragic  is  separated  from  the  merely  painful 
or  sorrowful  by  differences  hard  to  state 
clearly,  but  not  therefore  fanciful.  Tragic 
feeling  in  the  old  time  sprang  from  sources 
different  from  those  which  gave  it  birth 
among  the  moderns.  Greek  tragedy  con- 
cerned itself,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
actions  of  the  gods,  at  best  of  demigods,  and 
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heroes, — ^beings  far  removed  from  the  feebler 
race  of  man ;  and  the  whole  was  borne  along 
on  the  bosom  of  a  dark  tide  of  destiny,  in- 
comprehensible, resistless,  powerful  over  all, 
even  over  the  gods,  hurrying  on  to  some 
mysterious  end, — the  destruction  alike  of  the 
mortal  and  the  divine  race.  It  was  thus,  as 
compared  with  our  tragedy,  alien  from  hu- 
manity, and  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  ter- 
rible and  the  sublime.  Modem  tragedy,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeks  its  themes  in  the  for- 
tunes of  man,  and  rests  rather  on  ihe  emo- 
tion of  melancholy.  This  emotion,  accord- 
ing to  Schlegel,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  modem 
poetry — ^the  poetry  of  desire.  "  When  the 
soul,  resting  as  it  were  under  the  willows  of 
exile,  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant 
home,  what  else  but  melancholy  can  be  the 
keynote  of  its  songs  ? ''  The  same  idea  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  Hood : — 

"  All  things  are  touch'd  with  melancholy. 
Born  of  the  secret  sonPs  mistrust. 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust. 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
O  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  jnst^ 
Her  sifj^hs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sonnds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
But  bus  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

This  does  not  mean — at  least  we  do  not 
quote  it  as  meaning — that  a  green  melancho- 
ly, or  even  a  vague  sadness  of  spirit,  is  iden- 
tical with  tragic  feeling.  Weeping  from  mere 
wantonness  is  quite  apart  from  tragedy.  But 
Schlegel  can  best  explain  his  own  point  of 
view,  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the 
explanation  may  be : — 

^'  All  that  we  do,  all  that  we  effect,  is  vain 
and  perishable;  death  stands  everywhere  in 
the  background,  and  to  it  every  well  or  ill  spent 
moment  brings  us  nearer  and  closer;  and  even 
when  a  man  has  been  so  singularly  fortunate 
as  to  reach  the  utmost  term  of  life  without  any 
grievous  calamity,  the  inevitable  doom  still 
awaits  him  to  leave  or  to  be  left  by  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  him  on  earth.  There  is  no  bond 
of  love  without  a  separation,  no  enjoyment 
without  the  grief  of  losing  it.  When,  how- 
ever, wo  contemplate  the  relations  of  our  exist- 
ence to  the  extreme  limit  of  possibilities ;  when 
we  reflect  on  its  entire  dependence  on  a  chain 
of  causes  and  effects,  stretching  beyond  our 
ken ;  when  we  consider  how  weak  and  help- 
less, and  doomed  to  struggle  against  the  enor* 
mous  powers  of  natnre  and  conflicting  appetites, 
we  are  cast  on  the  shores  of  an  unknown 
world,  as  it  were,  shipwrecked  at  our  very 
birth  ;  how  we  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  errors 
and  deceptions,  any  one  of  which  may  be  oar 


rain;  that  in  onr  passions  we  cherish  an  enemy 
in  our  bosoms ;  how  every  moment  demands 
from  ns,  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  duties, 
the  sacrifice  of  our  dearest  inclinations,  and 
how  at  one  blow  we  may  be  robbed  of  all  that 
we  have  acquired  with  much  toil  and  difficulty ; 
that  with  every  accession  to  our  stores,  the  risk 
of  loss  is  proportionately  increased,  and  we  are 
only  the  more  exposed  to  the  malice  of  hostile 
fortune:  when  we  think  upon  all  this,  every 
heart  which  is  not  dead  to  feeling  must  be  over- 
powered by  an  inexpressible  melancholy,  for 
which  there  is  no  other  counterpoise  than  the 
consciousness  of  a  vocation  transcending  the 
limits  of  this  earthly  life.  This  is  the  tragic 
tone  of  mind;  and  when  the  thought  of  the 
possible  issues  out  of  the  mind  as  a  living  real- 
ity, when  this  tone  pervades  and  aniniates  a 
visible  representation  of  the  most  striking  in- 
cidents of  violent  revolutions  in  a  man^s  for- 
tune, either  prostrating  his  mental  energies  or 
calling  forth  the  most  heroic  endurance— then 
the  result  is  Tragic  Foetry.^^ 


After  this  quotation  it  is  but  fair  to  bring 
to  the  reader's  recollection  George  Eliot^s       | 
own  statement  and  vindication  of  the  tragic       < 
element  in  her  writings  : — 

'^  The  pride  and  obstinacy  of  millers  and  other 
insignificant  people,  whom  you  pass  nnnoticing- 
ly  on  the  road  every  day,  have  their  tragedy 
too ;  but  it  is  of  that  unwept,  hidden  sort,  that 
goes  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
leaves  no  record — such  tragedy,  perhaps,  as  lies 
in  the  conflicts  of  young  souls,  hungry  for  joy, 
under  a  lot  made  suddenly  hard  to  them,  under 
the  dreariness  of  a  home  where  the  morning 
brings  no  promise  with  it,  and  where  the  un- 
expeotant  discontent  of  worn  and  disappointed 
parents  weighs  on  the  children  like  a  damp, 
thick  air,  in  which  all  the  functions  of  life  are 
depressed ;  or  such  tragedy  as  lies  in  the  slow 
or  sudden  death  that  follows  on  a  braised  pas- 
sion, though  it  may  be  a  death  that  finds  only 
a  parish  funeral." 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  seems  to 
be  that  the  elements  of  true  tragedy  are  al- 
ways existing,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Now,  this  can  only  be 
admitted  subject  to  considerable  reserva- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  even  the  social 
position  of  the  actors  becomes,  in  this 
question,  a  thing  of  some  moment.  The 
fete  of  any  poor  French  girl  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Loire  during  the  Terror 
may  have  been  as  sad  and  as  pitiable  as 
the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  it  was 
not  as  tragic :  if  there  was  no  other  dis- 
tinction, the  element  of  catastrophe  would 
in  such  a  case  be  deficient.  In  the  next 
place,  the  mental  range  of  the  victims — 
their  intellectual  and  moral  capacity — i^^  a 
thing  of  great  moment.  The  disappointed 
love  of  a  miller's  daughter  is  likely  to  be 
very  different  from  the  passionate  despair 
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in    which    Borneo   and    Juliet    ends;    the 
gradual  descent  into   low   treachery  of    a 
wily  Greek  is  a  less  "tragic"  theme  than 
the  downfall  of   a  nature   like  Macheth's. 
Above    all,  ,the  character  of    the  suffering 
represented  is  of  the  greatest  moment.     It 
is  quite  unsound  to  maintain  that  the  vex- 
atious and  sorrows  of  every-day  life  reach 
the  heights  or  the  depths  of  tragedy,  ^here 
is  "  a  grand  style  "  of  theme  as  well  as  in 
expression.     The  criminal,  the  painful,  even 
the  sorrowful,  is  not  the  tragic.     SchlegePs 
analysis,  indeed,  might  seem  to  embrace  the 
ordinary  fortunes  of  man ;  and  he  has  doubt- 
less traced  to  its  true  source  the  tr&^c  feel- 
ing ;  but  if  this  feeling  is  to  have  fim  scope 
and  proper  deve^ment,  if,  in  a  word,  real 
tragedy  is  to  be  created,  there  must  be  the 
extremes  of  calamity  or  trial  acting  on  na- 
tures powerful  beyond    common   for  good 
or  evil.      The  familiar  illustration  of   Dr. 
Johnson  applies :  the   pitcher   may  be   as 
full   as   the  barrel,  but  it  does  not  hold  so 
much.     Before  the  supreme  masters,  indeed, 
these    distinctions  are  as  naught.     In  the 
hands  of  the  highest  genius  even  ordinary 
types  of  crime  may  rise  to  tragedy ;  and  the 
cell  of  a  peasant  girl  condemned  for  child- 
murder  may  be  made  the  scene  of  a  struggle 
between   the  mightiest  spiritual  influences 
which  have  sway  over  the  heart  of  mankind. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  any  such 
height  is  reached  in  Adam  Bede,  and  even 
less  in  any  of  the  other  tales.  The  vexations 
resulting  from  a  large  family  and  a  small  in- 
come, the  evil  habit  of  drinking — especially 
in  women, — the  disagreeableness  to  a  lady 
of  birth  and  culture  of  being  found  out  in 
guilty  relation  with  the  family  solicitor,  the 
sudden  passion  of  a  girl  for  her  cousin's 
lover,  and  her  subsequent  death  by  drown- 
ing ;  even  the  blight  thrown  over  a  life  by 
the  loss  of  the  loved,  or  the  waking  of  a 
high-nainded  woman  from  a  golden  dream  of 
love  to  find  herself  wedded  to  a  traitor — 
none  of  these  are  necessarily  themes  of  tra- 
gedy. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  view,  and  if 
George  Eliot's  writings  do  really  fall  short 
of  the  tragic,  then  we  hold  it  clear  that  in 
them  misfortune  and  sorrow  are  too  much 
the  prevailing  lot.  Thus  death,  the  crown 
of  all  sorrow,  the  easiest,  and  therefore  the 
commonest  source  of  pathos,  but  yet  that 
which  is  most  rar4y  appealed  to  by  the  true 
artist,  is  seldom  absent  from  her  sta^e.  Now, 
of  all  writings  which  regard  chiefly  the 
gloomy  aspects  of  life,  we  doubt  the  truth 
and  dispute  the  profit.  It  is  not  by  allow- 
ing the  imagination  to  dwell  on  represent- 
ations, however  pathetic,  of  pain  and  sufler- 
ing,  ihB,t  we  best  gain  Btrength  to  endure  the 


one  or  the  other.  The  "  purification  of  the 
passions  "  cannot  come  in  this  wise.  This  is 
somewhat  of  a  digression,  and  the  criticism 
is  not  new  ;  yet  it  is  worth  enforcing  at  pre- 
sent. For  our  novelists,  deficient  in  art, 
think  that  interest  can  be  best  aroused  by 
criminality  or  sorrow.  Some  go  for  a  sub- 
ject to  the  annals  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  others 
disturb  and  distress  readers  with  scenes  of 
misery  unavailing  to  instruct  or  to  elevate. 
These  devices  may  pay,  and  they  will  not 
perhaps  do  much  harm ;  but  we  protest  ear- 
nestly asainst  their  being  sheltered  under  the 
plea  which  is  conveyed  in  the  misleading 
words,  "  the  tragedy  of  every-day  life." 

Besides  this  infelicity  in  her  choice  of  sub- 
jects, George  Eliot  is  deficient  in  the  power  of 
inventing  a  story.  Her  plots  are  always  bad. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  compare  her  with  such 
masterpieces  of  art  as  2'om  Ja7ies,  or  with  the 
easy  grace  of  Miss  Austen ;  she  does  not  reach 
even  to  the  careless  coherence  of  Scott.  The 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  were  but  short  tales 
hardly  admitting  of  what  is  properly  called  a 
plot ;  in  A  dam  Bede  and  Bomola  there  is  a  mere 
sequence  of  events;  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
is  but  a  series  of  improbable  incidents.  In 
Felix  Holty  again,  there  is  a  very  careful 
plot ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  eflbrt  is  the  failure  conspicuous. 
Felix  Holt,  among  its  many  and  rare  excel- 
lences, can  make  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  in- 
terest as  a  story.  If  people  would  only  have 
courage  to  speak  truth,  we  suspect  that  most 
readers  would  confess  to  a  feeling  of  extreme 
weariness  over  its  pages.  As  to  the  charac- 
ters we  shall  speak  afterwards ;  we  are  now 
concerned  with  the  story  alone ;  and  we  as- 
sert with  confidence  that  nobody  can  feel 
real  excitement  or  interest  in  anything  so  ut- 
terly improbable  or  unnatural.  The  whole 
story  of  the  Transome  estate — ^how  it  was 
lost  and  won, — the  removal  of  the  real  heir, 
the  appearance  of  his  daughter  (after  her 
strange  protection)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  es- 
tate, the  appearance  at  the  same  time  and 
place  of  the  last  representative  of  the  old 
house,  and  his  too  opportune  death, — these 
things  are  all  managed  with  a  clumsiness 
which  finds  its  appropriate  conclusion  in  the 
perfect  absurdity  of  the  conduct  of  every- 
body. 

Readers  of  the  present  day  are  an  impa- 
tient generation,  and  must  be  interested 
somehow.  Deficiency  in  plot,  therefore,  has 
to  be  made  up  for  in  some  way ;  and  this  ne- 
cessity leads  to  sensationalism  and  unnatural- 
ness  of  incident.  Certainly,  from  whatever 
cause  they  come,  examples  of  these  faults 
are  frequent  in  George  Eliot's  writings.  The 
arrival  of  the  reprieve  in  Adam  Bede  at  the 
moment  of  execution  is  an  old  stage-trick, 
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which  jars  painfully  on  the  reader ;  in  Bo- 
mola  the  closing  scene  of  Tito  is  strangely 
theatrical ;  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  the 
elopement  in  a  punt,  and  the  final  catastro- 
phe of  the  flood,  are  —  the  one  morally,  the 
other  physically  —  about  equally  unnatural  ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  climax  of  absurdity  is 
reached  in  Felix  Hdt  The  election  riot  in 
that  novel  has  appeared  to  some  critics  wor- 
thy of  special  commendation.  There  could 
be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  low  ebb  to  which 
criticism  has  sunk  among  us.  The  only 
purpose  which  that  scene  serves  is  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  hero  of  the  book  — 
a  hero,  moreover,  whose  title  to  be  such 
rests  solely  on  his  intellect — as  a  most  ob- 
trusive and  unmitigated  fool.  Felix  Holt  is, 
above  all  things,  a  shrewd  able  man ;  and 
we  are  expected  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
this  sort  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
mob,  lead  them  to  the  robbery  of  a  house, 
superint-end  the  brutal  usage  of  an  old  man, 
ending  with  tying  him  to  a  post,  —  gener- 
ally, in  short,  be  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  throughout  all  their  frantic  pas- 
sion ;  in  which  character  he  himself  murders 
a  special  constable,  —  and  all  this  with  the 
single  object  of  stopping  the  riot.  On  the 
part  of  any  man  such  conduct  would  be  ut- 
terly absurd ;  on  the  part  of  Felix  Holt  it 
was  simply  impossible.  This  fault  of  ex- 
travagance of  incident  pervades  all  Oeor^e 
Eliot's  novels,  and  a  very  serious  fault  it  is, 
entirely  destructive  of  naturalness,  and  there- 
fore of  interest. 

As  an  historical  novelist  (and  she  has 
aimed  at  this  dignity),  we  cannot  think 
George  Eliot  has  been  successful.  Her 
characteristic  excellences  she  carries,  of 
course,  into  all  her  writings.     But  in  this 

S articular  line  shei  has  one  special  and  vital 
efect :  she  has  not  the  power  of  represent- 
ing a  period.  Taking  even  Romda^  it  oan 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  great  crisis  in 
Florentine  history,  at  the  date  of  which  the 
story  is  laid,  is  either  vividly  or  fully  brought 
before  the  reader.  We  are  not  now  speaking 
of  the  power  lavished  on  individual  charac- 
ters ;  we  are  speaking  of  the  representation  of 
the  time,  with  all  its  varied  and  vital  inter- 
ests; and  readers  who  remember  Quentin 
Durward  will  comprehend  the  art  which  is,  we 
think,  in  Eomola  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
In  Bomda  many  great  men  are  brought  on 
the  scene.  Such  matters  as  the  ordering  of 
processions  and  the  fashion  of  costume  are 
given,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  most  perfect 
accuracy;  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is 
wanting ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  dramatic 
power  which  has  made  alive  for  us  the  courts 
of  Louis  XI.  and  of  Charles  of  Burgundy. 
The    same   remarks   apply   to  Felix  Holt. 


We  are  told  that  the  date  of  the  story  is 
1832,  and  the  title  is  "  Felix  Holt,  {he 
Radical "  —  a  good  publishers'  device,  con- 
sidering what  political  questions  were  mainly 
agitating  the  country  when  the  book  ap- 
peared. But  the  whole  thing  is  a  delusion. 
So  far  as  connexion  with  the  time  goes,  or 
with  the  prominent  subject  of  the  time,  the 
date  of  the  tale  might  as  well  have  been  1732, 
and  the  title  Felix  Holt  the  Mahometan. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  a  real  connexion 
with  the  time  —  not  of  such  outward  mat- 
ters as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  elee- 
tion,  and  that  one  man  contests  the  county 
as  a  Tory,  and  another  as  a  BadicaL  A 
careful  and  impartial  rep'resentation  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  this  ^untry  after  the 
passing  of  the  Beform  Bill ;  an  estimate  of 
what  Radicalism  then  was  —  presenting,  we 
should  think,  a  curious  contrast  to  what 
Badicalism  now  is,  —  these  would  have  af- 
forded material  for  much  careful  and  inter- 
esting study.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  at- 
tempted. There  is  much  writing  about  poli- 
tics, but  nothing  approaching  to  a  real  pi^ 
ture  of  the  political  life  of  the  time.  Mail- 
ooaches,  Dissenters'  meeting-houses,  many 
phases  of  life  are  represented ;  but  that  whicm 
especially  ought  to  have  been  represented, 
namely,  the  political  phase,  has  been  omittei 
As  for  the  ideal  Badical  of  1832,  he  is  an 
entirely  modem  figure  —  an  utter  anachron- 
ism— a  sort  of  cross  between  Mr.  Lowe  and 
Lord  Elcho. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  Oeoi^ 
Eliot  has  been  felicitous  in  her  repreeentar 
tions  of  the  historical  characters  whom  she 
brings  on  her  scene.  The  period  of  Bomda 
gave  her  great  scope :  a  world  of  varied 
character  was  before  her  where  to  choose ; 
but  we  cannot  think  she  has  chosen  well,  or 
that  the  result  has  been  fortunate.  Savon- 
arola was  an  ambitious  effort,  but  the  nobler 
side  of  his  character  alone  is  given  :  no  one 
will  find  in  Eomola  a  key  to  the  whole  com- 
plex nature  of  that  man —  a  mystery  to  all 
his  contemporaries,  probably  not  less  so  to 
himself.  The  introduction  of  Macchiavelli 
is  a  more  oonspicuous  failure.  Even  in  his 
boyhood  we  suspect  the^  great  Florentine 
would  never  have  sported  such  very  obvions 
Macchiavellianisms  as  the  following.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  if  he  had,  the  expression 
of  them  would  not  have  in  the  least  bos- 
prised  or  horrified  any  intelligent  Italian:  — 

'*  'That  is  true,'  said  Niccolo  Macohiavelli ; 
*■  but  where  personal  ties  are  strong,  the  hostili- 
ties they  raise  must  be  taken  due  account  of. 
Many  of  these  halfway  severities  are  mere 
hotheaded  blundering.  The  only  safe  blows  to 
be  inflicted  on  men  and  parties  are  the  blows 
that  are  (oo  heavy  to  be  avenged.' 
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"  '  Nicoolo,'  said  Oenuini,  *  tliero  is  a  clever 
wickedness  in  tby  talk  sometimes  that  makes 
me  mistrust  thy  pleasant  young  face  as  if  it 
were  a  mask  of  Satan.' 

"  *  Not  at  aU,  my  good  Doraenico,'  said  Mao- 
ohiavelli,  smiling,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
elder's  shoulder.  '  Satan  was  a  blunderer,  an 
introducer  of  noditd,  who  made  a  stupendous 
failure.  If  he  had  succeeded,  we  should  all 
have  been  worshipping  him,  and  his  portrait 
would  have  been  more  flattered.' 

"  '  Well,  well,'  said  Cennini,  *  I  say  not  thy 
doctrine  is  not  too  clever  for  Satan  :  I  only  say 
it  is  wicked  enough  for  him.' " 

Noveligts  are  very  rarely  successful  in 
their  dialogue :  it  seems  very  difficult  to 
make  people  talk  as  they  do  in  real  life.  In 
this  particular  George  Eliot  is  especially 
happy.  She  falls  ^ort,  indeed,  of  Miss 
Austen  and  Thackeray,  who,  in  ihia  point, 
stand  quite  alone.  But  she  is  conspicuously 
superior  to  most  writers ;  and  in  her  this  ex- 
cellence is  the  more  remarkable  because  her 
dialogue  is  not  confined  to  ordinary  themes. 
It  is  easy  for  conversation  to  be  natural, 
when,  as  with  TroUope,  the  subjects  of  it 
are  commonplace.  !But  George's  Eliot's 
conversations  are  natural  whatever  be  the 
subject.  In  the  greatest  warmth  of  passion, 
in  the  depth  of  misery,  in  the  utmost  fer- 
vour of  exhortation,  her  characters  use  lan- 
guage never  stilted,  or  exaggerated,  or  bom- 
bastic ;  yet  it  is  always  such  as  rises  to  the 
lips  under  the  overmastering  power  of  deep 
emotion,  —  penetrated  as  it  were  with  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  Even  her  historical 
novels  —  a  style  of  writing  in  which  the 
temptation  to  make  people  talk  ridiculously 
seems  all-powerful  —  are  free  from  this  fault. 
In  her  pages  we  meet  with  none  of  the  "  Odd- 
Zookses ''  and  "  By  mine  Halidomes,"  and 
other  wonderful  ejaculations,  which  startle 
us  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself. 

Descriptions  of  scenery  in  novels  are  often, 
we  suspect,  passed  over  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  Such  of  George  Eliot's  readers  as 
follow  this  general  custom  deprive  themselves 
of  a  keen  pleasure.  Her  descriptions  are 
rich  a.nd  vivid  in  an  unusual  degree.  True, 
they  are  all  in  a  certain  style.  As  her  char- 
acters are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  so  her  descriptions 
are  of  what  may  be  called  the  humbler  kinds 
of  scenery.  She  is  an  artist  rather  of  the 
Dutch  school  The  mightier  wonders  of 
nature,  the  grandeur  of  the  hills,  the  majesty 
and  mystery  of  the  sea,  are  not  brought 
down  to  us ;  but  nature  in  her  lowlier  and 
gentler  aspects  never  was  sketched  with  a 
firmer  hand,  or  made  beautiful  with  a  colour- 
ing so  ricL  She  is  perfectly  at  home  with 
English  rural  life,  and,  at  her  wiU,  ordinary 
English  scenery  rises  before  our  eyes  bright 


with  an  unexpected  beauty.  The  power  of 
appealing  which  lies  in  the  commonest  fea- 
tures of  natural  scenery  has  rarely  been  in- 
terpreted with  such  subtlety  and  truth. 
The  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  river 
gliding  among  the  osiers,  the  farmhouse 
hid  amid  the  apple-blossoms,  the  farmyard 
blithe  with  industry,  and  the  heavy  wagons 
bringing  plenty  from  arfield ;  the  labors  of 
the  reapers  among  the  splendours  of  an  Eng- 
lish autumn,  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  — 
such  are  the  scenes  where  her  genius  for 
description  finds  its  most  perfect  triumph. 
"  Loamshire,"  in  a  word,  is  altoffether  her 
own  domain.  Fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
every  one  is  that  wonderful  effort  of  descrip- 
tive power  with  which  Fdix  Holt  opens  — 
how  the  coach  rolled  through  a  land  where 

^'  the  bushy  hedgerows  wasted  the  land  with 
their  straggling  beauty,  shrouded  the  grassy 
borders  of  the  pastures  with  cat-kined  hazels, 
and  tossed  their  long  blackberry  branches  on 
the  cornfields.  Perhaps  they  were  white  with 
May,  or  starred  with  pale  pink  dog-roses ;  per- 
haps the  urchins  were  already  nutting  amongst 
them,  or  gathering  the  plenteous  crabs.  It  was 
worth  the  journey  only  to  see  those  hedgerows, 
the  liberal  homes  of  unmarketable  beauty  — 
of  the  purple-blossomed  ruby-berried  night- 
shade, of  the  wild  convolvulns  climbing  and 
spreading  in  tend  rilled  strength  till  it  made  a 
great  curtain  of  pale-green  hearts  and  white 
trumpets,  of  the  many-tubed  honeysuckle  which, 
in  Its  most  delicate  fragrance,  hid  a  charm  more 
subtle  and  penetrating  than  beauty.  Even  if 
it  were  winter  the  hedgerows  showed  their 
coral,  the  scarlet  haws,  the  deep-crimson  hips, 
with  lingering  brown  leaves  to  make  a  resting- 
place  for  the  jewels  of  the  hoar-frost.  Sucn 
hedgerows  were  often  as  tall  as  the  labourers^ 
cottages  dotted  along  the  lanes,  or  clustered 
into  a  small  hamlet,  their  little  dingy  windows 
telling,  like  thick-filmed  eyes,  of  nothing  but 
the  darkness  within." 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  which  a  peculiarly  English  scene  is 
pamted  with  a  loving  elaboration  and  sur- 
prising  fidelity.  It  is  from  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life^  and  readers  will  gladly  excuse 
the  frequency  of  our  quotations  when  we  can 
bring  again  before  them  writing  like  this : — 

"  No  wonder  Mr.  Jerome  was  tempted  to  lin- 
ger in  the  garden,  for  though  the  house  was 
pretty  and  well  deserved  its  name  —  'the 
White  House,'  the  tall  damask  roses  that  clus- 
tered over  the  porch  being  thrown  into  relief 
by  rough  stucco  of  the  most  brilliant  white,  yet 
the  garden  and  orchards  were  Mr.  Jerome's 
glory,  as  well  they  might  be ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  had  a  more  innocent  pride 
—  peace  to  a  good   man's   memory!    all  his 

Eride   was  innocent  —  than  in  conducting  a 
itherto  uninitiated  visitor  over  his   grounds, 
and  making  him,  in  some  degree,  aware  of  the 
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whatever ;  but  this  nnnatoral  folly  is  a  seri- 
ous blemish.  There  is  no  adequate  motive 
for  such  a  proceediog,  and  therefore  the  book 
is,  so  far,  unnatural.  The  man  who  commits 
this  extravagance  is,  infercntiallj  at  least, 
praised  and  honoured  for  it,  and  therefore  a 
false  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  this 
extent  inculcated.  Many  instances  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  given  from  George 
Eliot's  novels,  but  this  one  is  perhaps  the 
most  marked ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  criticism. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  George  Eli- 
ot's powers  as  a  writer  generally,  and  espe- 
cially her  powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  But 
her  ardent  admirers  put  forth  claims  on  her 
behalf  far  beyond  this  scope.  They  insbt 
that  she  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  teach- 
er of  the  age ;  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  the  supreme  writers  of  fiction,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  may  be  said  to  be  teach- 
ers. Now,  taking  this  point  of  view,  the 
first  question  which  occurs  is,  whether  she 
is  in  her  fitting  pulpit  ? — or,  in  other  words, 
Has  the  novel-writer  any  title  to  higher 
aims  than  the  amusement  of  readers  ?  Syd- 
ney Smith  expresses  a  pretty  clear  opinion 
on  the  point :  ^^  The  main  question  as  to  a 
novel  is — did  it  amuse  ?  Were  you  surpris- 
ed at  dinner  coming  so  soon  ?  Vid  you  mis- 
take eleven  for  ten,  and  twelve  for  eleven  ? 
Were  you  too  late  to  dress  ?  and  did  you  sit 
up  beyond  the  usual  hour  ?  If  a  novel  pro- 
duces these  effects,  it  is  good ;  if  it  does  not 
— story,  language,  love,  scandal  itself  cannot 
save  it.  It  is  only  meant  to  please  :  and  it 
must  do  that,  or  it  does  nothing."  But  this 
doctrine,  especially  the  last  sentence,  is  too 
extreme  for  the  present  day.  We  are,  as 
we  so  often  hear,  an  "  earnest "  generation ; 
and  crave  for  instruction  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  divers  places.  Admirers  of  Carlyle  will 
remember  how  strongly  he  objects  on  this 
score  to  the  Waverley  Novels :  "  Not  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification, 
for  building  up  or  elevating  in  any  shape  1 
The  sick  heart  will  find  no  healing  here, 
the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance; 
the  heroic,  that  is  in  all  men,  no  divine 
awakening  voice."  We  cannot  now  discuss 
the  truth  of  this  charge;  we  refer  to  it 
merely  as  showing  that  such  high  themes 
are  now  demanded  from  novelists.  It  is 
not  meant  that  our  novels  are  to  be  sermons 
in  disguise,  even  though  the  disguise  be  worn 
with  the  grace  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  But  it 
is  meant  that  trivial  aims  and  light  emo- 
tions are  sufficing  motives  in  no  work  of  fic- 
tion ;  that  novels  which  hope  to  last  shoxdd 
rest  upon  the  permanent  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  reach  the  depths  of  the  hearts 
Llter^txsre  has  higher  purposes  than  that  of 


merely  amusing;  and  if  such  purposes  be- 
long to  the  dramatist,  why  not  to  the  novel- 
bt  likewise?  And  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  novel-writing,  like  the  rod  of 
Moses,  has  swallowed  up  almost  every  other 
form  of  literature. 

Adopting,  then,  this  point  of  view,  and 
granting  to  George  Eliot  the  appropriate- 
ness of  her  position  as  a  teacher  and  moral 
instructor,  the  question  remains.  What  is 
the  purport  of  her  teachbg?  or,  in  other 
words,  What  subjects  does  she  touch  upon, 
and  how  does  she  handle  them  ?  Foremost 
and  most  striking  of  all,  is  her  treatment  of 
religion.  She  does  not  go  out  of  her  way 
to  seek  this  subject,  but  when  it  does  occar, 
she  treats  it  freely,  with  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  with  perfect  frankness.  The 
following  quotation  reminds  one  of  the 
"  Northern  Farmer : " — 

"  I  don't  understand  these  new  sort  o'  doc- 
trines. When  Mr.  Barton  comes  to  see  me,  he 
talks  about  nothing  but  my  sios  and  my  need 
o'  raarcy.  Now,  Mr.  Haokit,  I've  never  been 
a  sinner.  From  the  fust  beginning,  when  I 
went  into  service,  I  al'ys  did  my  duty  by  my 
emplyers.  I  was  as  good  a  wife  as  any's  in  the 
county— never  aggravated  my  husband.  The 
cheese-factor  used  to  say  my  cheese  was  sl'js 
to  be  depended  on.  I've  known  women,  ss 
their  cheeses  swelled  a  shame  to  be  seen,  wnen 
their  husbands  had  counted  on  the  cheese- 
money  to  make  up  thpir  rent ;  and  yet  they'd 
three  gowns  to  my  one.  If  I  'm  not  to  be  eaved, 
I  know  a  many  as  are  in  a  bad  way.  But  it^s 
well  for  me  as  I  can't  go  to  church  any  longer, 
for  if  th'  old  singers  are  to  be  done  away  with, 
there  '11  be  nothing  left  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Pat- 
ten's time ;  and  what's  more,  I  hear  you've 
settled  to  pull  the  church  down  and  build  it  up 
new  ? " 

Equally  natural,  yet  entirely  different  in 
feeling,  is  this : — 

'*  Mrs.  Raynor  had  been  reading  about  the 
lost  sheep,  and  the  joy  there  is  in  heaven  over 
the  sinner  that  repenteth.  Surely  the  eternal 
love  she  believed  in  through  all  the  sadness  of 
her  lot  would  not  leave  her  child  to  wander 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness  till 
there  was  no  turning — the  child  so  lovely,  so 
pitiful  to  others,  so  good,  till  she  was  goaded 
mtosin  by  woman's  bitterest  sorrows  I  Mrs 
Raynor  had  her  faith  and  her  spiritual  com- 
forts, though  she  was  not  in  the  least  evangelic 
oal,  and  knew  nothing  of  doctrinal  zeal.  I  fear 
most  of  Mr.  Tryan's  hearers  would  have  con- 
sidered her  destitute  of  saving  knowledge,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  she  had  no  well-defined  views 
on  iustification.  Nevertheless,  she  read  her 
Bible  a  great  deal,  and  thought  she  found  di- 
vine lessons  there — ^how  to  bear  the  cross  meek- 
ly, and  be  merciful.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is 
a  saving  ignorance,  and  that  Mrs.  Bajrnor  was 
Justified  without  knowing  exactly  how." 
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And  then  compare  with  these  as  in  a  lofti- 
er vein  of  thought : — 

"  His  mind  was  destitute  of  that  dread  which 
has  been  erroneously  decried  as  if  it  were  noth- 
ing higher  than  a  man's  animal  care  for  his  own 
skin :  that  awe  of  the  Divine  Nemesis  which 
was  felt  by  religions  pagans,  and,  thongh  it  took 
a  more  positiye  form  under  Ohristianity,  is  still 
felt  by  the  mass  of  mankind  simply  as  a  vague 
fear  at  anything  which  is  called  wrong-doing. 
Such  terror  of  the  unseen  is  so  far  above  mere 
sensual  cowardice  that  it  will  annihilate  that 
cowardice :  it  is  the  initial  recognition  of  a 
moral  law  restraining  desire,  and  checks  the 
hard  bold  scrntiny  of  imj)erfect  thought  into 
obligations  which  can  never  be  proved  to  have 
any  sanctity  in  the  absence  of  feeling.'' 

''  Nevertheless,  Evangelicalism  had  brought 
into  palpable  existence  and  operation  in  Milby 
society  that  idea  of  duty,  that  recognition  of 
something  to  be  lived  for  beyond  the  mere  sat- 
isfaction of  self,  which  is  to  the  moral  life  what 
the  addition  of  a  great  central  ganglion  is  to 
animal  life.    No  man  can  begin  to  mould  him- 
self on  a  faith  or  an  idea  withoat  rising  to  a 
higher  order  of  experience :  a  principle  of  sub- 
ordination, of  self-mastery,  has  been  introduc- 
ed  into   his  nature;  he  is  no  longer  a  mere 
bundle   of  impressions,  desires,  and  impulses. 
Whatever  might  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  ladies 
who  pruned  the  luxuriance  of  their  lace  and 
ribbons,  out  out  garments  for  the  poor,  distrib- 
uted tracts,  quoted  Scripture,  and  defined  llie 
true  gospel,  they  had  learned  this — ^that  there 
was  a  divine  work  to  be  done  in  life,  a  rule  of 
goodness  higher  than  the  opinion  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  if  the  notion  of  a  heaven  in  reserve 
for  themselves  was  a  little  too  prominent,  yet 
the  theory  of  fitness  for  that  heaven  consisted 
in  purity  of  heart,  in  Christlike  compassion,  in 
the  subduing  of  selfish  desires.    They  might 
give  the  name  of  piety  to  much  that  was  only 
puritanic  egoism;  ^ey  might  call  many  things 
sin  that  were  not  sin ;  but  they  had  at  least 
the  feeling  that  sin  was  to  be  avoided  and  re- 
sisted, and  colour-blindness,  which  may  mis- 
take drab  for  scarlet,  is  better  than  total  blind- 
ness which  sees  no  distinction  of  colour  at  all. 
Miss  Rebecca  Linnet,  in  quiet  attire,  with  a 
somewhat  excessive  solenmity  of  countenance, 
teaching  at  the  Sunday  school,  visiting  the 
poor,  and  striving  after  a  standard  of  purity 
and  goodness,  had  surely  more  moral  loveliness 
than  in  those  flaunting  peony-days,  when  she 
had  no  other  model  than  the  costumes  of  the 
heroines  in  the  circulating  library.    Miss  Eliza 
Pratt,  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  Mr.  Tryan's 
evening  lecture,  no  doubt  found  evangelioai 
channels  for  vanity  and  egoism ;  but  she  was 
clearly  in  moral  advance  of  Miss  Phipps  gig- 
gling under  her  feathers  at  old  Mr.  Crewe's 
peculiarities  of  enunciation.    And  even  elder- 
ly fathers  and  mothers,  with  minds,  like  Mrs. 
Linnet's,  too  tough  to  imbibe  much  doctrine, 
were  the  better  for  having  their  hearts  inclined 
towards  the  new  preacher  as  a  messenger  from 
God.    They  became  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  their 
evil  tempers,  ashamed  of  their  worldiness, 


ashamed  of  their  trivial,  futile  past.  The  first 
condition  of  human  goodness  is  something  to 
love;  the  second,  something  to  reverence. 
And  this  latter  precious  gift  was  brought  to 
iClby  by  Mr.  Tryan  and  Evangelicalism." 

This  knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of 
religious  feeling  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  this  sympathy  with  them  all,  en- 
hance greatly  the  power  of  George  Eliot's 
writings.  It  would  be  well  if  such  knowl* 
edge  and  sympathy  were  possessed  in  the 
same  measure  by  our  professed  religious 
teachers.  This  present  age  is  in  no  real 
sense  of  the  word  sceptical,  yet  we  suspect 
there  has  seldom  been  a  time  in  which  there 
was  a  greater  gulf  fixed  between  the  clergy 
and  the  eduot^ted  laity.  Our  clerical  digni- 
taries are  startled  now  and  again  by  some 
outspoken  heresy;  they  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  startled  were  they  made  aware 
how  much  of  what  they  call  heresy  is  unspo- 
ken, merely  because  it  has  become  an  ordi- 
nary habit  of  thought.  They  are  absorbed 
in  their  noisy  contests — believing  sincerely 
that  matters  of  vital  import  are  at  stake ; 
unconscious  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  laity 
looks  on  with  indifference,  nay  with  contempt, 
save  when  indignation  is  roused  by  some  act 
of  clerical  intolerance  more  heinous  than 
common,  yet  also  with  a  feeling  of  sorrowful 
regret,  that  between  them  and  their  teachers 
there  is  no  sympathy,  that  to  their  teachers 
they  can  look  for  no  guidance.  It  is  full 
time  the  clergy  should  look  to  it,  when  lay- 
men find  more  that  is  akin  to  their  modes 
of  thought  on  religious  subjects  in  the  writ- 
ings of  novelists  like  Thackeray  or  George 
Eliot,  than  in  all  the  teaching  of  all  the 
churches.  In  this  particular,  George  Eliot's 
subtlety,  liberality,  sympathy  with  mankind, 
and  fervour  -of  feeling,  deserve  the  heartiest 
recognition.  Few  can  hope  to  rival  her 
powers ;  but  all  might  seek  to  imitate  the 
spirit  in  which  she  approaches  these  themes. 

When  any  question  of  morality  arises, 
Geor^  Eliot's  tone  is  not  less  lofty  than  in 
treatmg  of  matters  more  peculiarly  relig- 
ious. Her  point  of  view  is  always  pure  and 
high-minded.  Her  comments  and  criti- 
cisms, either  upon  the  actual  transactions  of 
the  tale,  or  upon  life  generally,  are  penetra* 
ted  with  a  striking  nobility  of  sentiment. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  her  characters 
in  action.  Her  precepts  may  be  admirable ; 
her  example  is  not  so.  We  hardly  know 
how  to  account  for  this ;  but  the  same  thing 
18  remarkable  in  other  writers,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Dickens,  with  whom  the  disposition 
to  high-flown  sentiment  is  strong.  When 
this  sentiment  comes  into  harsh  collision 
with  the  facts  of  life,  unnaturalness,  it  may 
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be  immorality  of  action,  is  the  frequent  re- 
sult. George  Eliot  cannot  be  called  a  sen- 
timental writer;  but  in  her  hands  high  mor- 
al theories  applied  to  ordinary  realities  lead 
to  similar  results.  Perhaps  the  sentiment 
in  the  one  case,  the  moral  doctrine  in  the 
other,  may  be  too  bright  and  good  for  hu- 
man nature's  daily  food,  and  therefore  prove 
at  the  critical  moment  an  insufficient  power; 
but  however  this  may  be,  neither  of  them 
necessarily,  nor  even  commonly,  is  associa- 
;  ted  with  rectitude  of  conduct. 
'  Whatever  may   be  the  explanation,  the 

fact  is  certain.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  George  Eliot's  characters  rarely  or  nev- 
er act  from  principle.     They  are  actuated 
sometimes  by  real  and  fervent  religious  feel- 
ing, often  by  noble  and  lofty  sentiment ;  but 
principle,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
very  seldom  has  power  over  them.     The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  motive  is  for^tten  in  her 
psychology.     The  only  instance  we  can  re- 
j       member  of  any  of  her   characters  acting 
I       from  rational  conviction  is  when  Bomola, 
I       persuaded  by  the  exhortation  of  Savonarola, 
gives  up  her  intention  of  flying  from  her 
I       husband's  home.     This  refusal  to  recognise 
'       principle  as  a  cause  of  action  is  common 
enough  among  women,  both  in  their  walk  and 
conversation,  and  (in  the  case  of  such  of 
them  as  are  authors)  in  their  writings.    Miss 
Yonge  is  a  striking  instance  of  it.     But  a 
more  masculine  power  of  thought  might  have 
been  expected  from  George  Eliot. 

Much  in  the  same  way  there  is  in  her 
writings  a  noticeable  disregard  of  the  second- 
ary principles  of  morality.  Unless  her 
characters  are  animated  by  the  most  exalted 
motives,  they  are  without  any  influence  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  them  from  serious  oflences. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  George 
Eliot  has  drawn  no  ordinary  characters — 
influenced  often  by  commonplace  motives. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  the  principles  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  not  allowed  suf- 
ficient scope  on  the  whole — that  they  have 
not  their  proper  place  among  the  motives 
which  influence  human  action  generally — 
that  the  power  they  have  to  restrain  when 
religion  is  absent  is  not  duly  acknowledged. 
Honour,  for  example,  the  most  powerful,  per- 
haps, of  those  secondary  principles,  has  no 
part  in  her  drama.  There  is  a  strong  instance 
of  this  in  Adam  Bede.  Arthur  Donnithome 
is  represented  as  a  young  English  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  thoroughly 
generous-hearted  and  honourable.  And  yet 
he  seduces  a  girl,  the  niece  of  a  farmer  of  the 
better  class,  whom  he  has  known  all  his  life, 
and  with  whose  family,  the  principal  tenants 
on  the  estate,  he  has  all  his  life  been  on  terms 
of  condescending  intimacy,  as  befits  the 


young  squire.  The  seduction  is  peculiarly 
bad,  because  it  is  carried  out  by  real  love- 
making, — ^marriage,  if  not  actually  promised, 
being  prominently  brought  before  the  girl's 
mind.  When  found  out  by  Adam  Bede,  he 
takes  leave  of  Hetty  in  a  very  cool  lett€r, 
the  purport  of  which  is  to  assure  her  that 
the  marriage  which  he  had  led  her  to  expect 
could  never  take  place.  He  leaves  her  with- 
out the  smallest  thought  of  or  provision  for 
the  future,  and  is,  when  away,  greatly  cheered 
by  the  intelligence  that  she  is  about  to  many 
Adam,  who  also  had  been  one  of  the  lowlj 
friends  of  hb  youth.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  men  who  would  have  done  all  this 
quite  coolly,  but  Arthur  Donnithome  could 
not.  He  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  re- 
strained by  religion,  nor  by  any  very  deep 
conceptions  of  morality,  for  neither  one  in- 
fluence nor  the  other  had  much  hold  upon 
him ;  but  he  would  have  been  restrained  by  a 
feeling  of  honour.  The  Arthur  Donnithonie 
of  the  book  would  have  felt  that  he  was  not 
behaving  "  like  a  gentleman,"  and  that  would 
have  been  enough  to  give  him  pause.  It 
would  have  made  him  hasten  from  tempta- 
tion when  he  saw  that  Hetty  was  dreamiug 
of  marriage,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  fall 
But  in  George  Eliot's  treatment  it  is  assomed 
that,  the  highest  motives  being  absent,  no 
lower  motive  could  have  had  sufficient  power. 
Now  this  is  untrue  to  nature,  and  therefore 
makes  the  whole  character  inconsistent  and 
unreal.  The  same  mistake  runs  through  all 
her  writings.  It  is  a  mistake  which  would 
be  committed  by  a  certain  order  of  preach- 
ers ;  but  it  rests  upon  an  inadequate  view  of 
human  nature, — pleads  to  a  false  representa- 
tion of  life.  The  world  would  be  in  a  very 
bad  way  were  it  not  for  the  authority  of 
those  lower  principles  of  morality  which 
George  Eliot,  at  any  crisis  of  action,  utterly 
disregards.  And  the  extremes  of  wrong- 
doing into  which  her  characters,  inconsis- 
tently with  their  natures,  are  often  hurried, 
arises  mainly  from  this  source.  For  a  teacher 
of  morality,  that  being  the  light  in  which 
we  are  now  regarding  George  Eliot,  thus  to 
undervalue  the  influence  of  those  principles, 
is  a  grievous  blunder,  and  a  blunder  of  a 
directly  pernicious  tendency. 

The  i^ations  between  the  sexes,  in  one 
aspect  or  another,  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  all  novels.  The  majority  preserve  the 
beaten  track  of  falling  in  love,  courtship 
under  difficulties  of  various  sorts,  ending, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  marriage,  or  in  some 
untoward  catastrophe.  Others  begin  with 
matrimonial  felicity,  and  seek  to  awaken  an 
interest  by  setting  forth  the  troubles  to 
which  that  felicity  may  be  exposed;  while 
some  avoiding  matrimony  altogether,  narrate 
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a  tale  of  vice  or  crime,  as  in  Clarissa  Mar- 
lowe or  Bosamond  Gray,  George  Eliot  lias 
taken  up  this  theme  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
With  her  the  ordinary  love-story  is  not  very 
frequent,  nor  always  successful.  The  loves 
of  £2sther  and  Felix  Holt  do  not  enlist  our 
sympathies.  We  doubt  the  truth  to  nature 
in  making  a  girl  like  Esther  be  subjugated 
by  a  man  like  Felix  Holt, — clever,  indeed, 
but  coarse,  overbearing,  and  without  genius 
sufficient  to  justify  his  unpleasant  eccentric- 
ities. Her  taste  must  have  revolted  from 
him ;  while  her  acute  intellect  would  have 
detected  the  pretentiousness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  want  of  any  sound  basis  for  hb 
opinions.  Of  the  two,  Harold  Transome, 
with  all  his  faults,  has  far  more  reality  about 
him.  Felix  Holt  is  precisely  the  character 
a  woman  would  create,  meaning  him  to  bo 
very  fine ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  a  woman 
would  readily  fall  in  love  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  purely 
beautiful  than  the  episode  of  Kufus  Lyon 
and  Esther's  mother;  nothing  more  deeply 
true  than  the  growth  of  the  afiection  of 
Dinah  Morris  for  Adam  Bede.  No  reader 
can  forget  the  scene  in  which  the  young 
Methodist  confesses  the  power  of  an  earthly 
love,  and  the  author's  passionate  comment : 
"  What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human 
souls  than  to  feel  that  they  are  joined  for 
life, — to  strengthen  each  other  in  all  labor, 
to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minis- 
ter to  each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with 
each  other  in  silent  unspeakable  memories  at 
the  last  parting?" 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  a  writer  who 
can  thus  portray  the  beauty  of  romance  and 
the  purity  of  affection  should  ever  have 
stooped  to  themes  less  lovely.  But  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  woman  is  not  that  which  George  Eliot 
loves  best  to  look  upon.  She  dislikes  those 
relations  as  at  present  constituted.  She  is 
the  champion  of  woman  against  the  selfish- 
ness and  oppression  of  man.  ^^  God  was 
cruel  when  He  made  woman,''  is  the  wild 
exclamation  of  one  of  her  characters,  with 
which  the  writer  evidently  sympathizes. 

A  writer  animated  by  such  a  spirit  natu- 
rally turns  away  from  cheerful  views^  Ac- 
cordingly the  less  fortunate  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes — seduction,  unhappy  mar- 
riage, breach  of  the  marriage  vow — are  of 
constant  occurrence  in  her  writings.  What 
may  be  the  exact  merits  of  this  "  teaching," 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  To  us  it  seems 
purely  pernicious. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these,  like  any  of 
the  other  crimes  or  calamities  of  life,  may 
be  proper  subjects  of  fiction.  But  to  make 
them  so,  they  must  be  treated  with  studious 


reserve  and  delicacy,  and  they  must  be  ex- 
ceptional— the  results  of  overmastering  cir- 
cumstance. George  Eliot  fulfils  neither  of 
these  conditions.  So  far  from  approaching 
these  matters  with  reserve,  she  enters  into 
every  detail  with  an  indecorous  and  unpleas- 
ing  minuteness.  Thus  in  Adam,  Bede  we 
have  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  mental 
process  by  which  a  silly  girl  is  carried  on  to 
her  fall.  It  is  executed  with  wonderful 
skill ;  but  it  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  prof- 
itable subject  for  meditation,  and  might  well 
have  been  spared.  But,  worse  than  this,  we 
have  forced  on  us  minute  descriptions  of  the 
physical  steps  which  led  to  the  result — ^pic- 
tures of  Hetty's  pouting  lips  and  swimming 
eyes,  of  the  two  wandering  together  in  the 
wood,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  we  can  imagine 
no  defence.  Attentive  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  suggestive  introduction,  at  a  later 
part  of  the  book,  of  a  pink  silk  neckerchief 
— a  touch  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  French  novelist.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
recall  these  things;  but  censure,  especially 
on  such  a  ground  as  this,  must  be  justified. 
And  this  style  of  writing  seems  to  us  deserv- 
ing of  the  severest  censure.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, openly  indecent ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
evil  because  it  is  suggestive  only.  For  our- 
selves we  think  it  but  the  worse  on  that 
account,  and  of  the  two  prefer  the  frank 
coarseness  of  such  scenes  as  the  adventure  of 
Tom  Jones  with  Lady  Bellaston.  How  dif- 
ferently is  the  same  theme  handled  in  T/ie 
JECeaa-t  of  Midloihian  f^^ui  feelings  and 
sympathies  far  more  strongly  stirred,  and  yet 
not  an  allusion  which  can  offend  good  taste. 
Elsewhere  in  George  Eliot's  writings,  espe- 
cially in  the  third  volume  of  TJie  Mill  on  the 
FlosSy  there  is  a  certain  tone  of  sensuality, 
less  disagreeable  than  the  suggestive  style, 
but  still  quite  unworthy  of  her :—     . 

"*0  may  I  get  this  rose?'  said  Maggie, 
making  a  great  effort  to  s&j  something,  and 
dissipate  the  burning  sense  of  irretrievable  con- 
fession. *I  think  I  am  quite  wicked  with  roses 
— I  like  to  gather  them  and  smell  them  till  they 
have  no  scent  left." 

"Stephen  was  mute;  he  was  incapable  of 
putting  a  sentence  together,  and  Maggie  bent 
her  arm  a  little  upward  towards  the  large  half- 
opened  rose  that  had  attracted  her.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  arm? — the 
unspeakable  sngsestions  of  tenderness  that  lie 
in  tne  dimpled  elhow  and  all  the  varied  gently- 
lessening  curves  down  to  the  delicate  wrist, with 
its  tiniest,  almost  imperceptible  nicks  in  the  firm 
softness.  A  woman's  arm  touched  the  soul  of 
a  great  sculptor  two  thousand  years  ago,  so  that 
he  wrought  an  image  of  it  for  the  Parthenon 
which  moves  us  still  as  it  clasps  lovingly  the 
time-worn  marble  of  a  headless  trunk.  Mag- 
gie's was  such  an  arm  as  that — and  it  had  the 
warm  tints  of  life. 
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be  immorality  of  action,  is  tHe  frequent  re- 
sult. George  Eliot  cannot  be  called  a  sen- 
timental writer ;  but  in  her  hands  liigb  mor- 
al theories  applied  to  ordinary  realities  lead 
to  similar  results.  Perhaps  the  sentiment 
in  the  one  case,  the  moral  doctrine  in  the 
other,  may  be  too  bright  and  good  for  hu- 
man nature's  daily  food,  and  therefore  prove 
at  the  critical  moment  an  insufficient  power; 
but  however  this  may  be,  neither  of  them 
necessarily,  nor  even  commonly,  is  associa- 
ted with  rectitude  of  conduct. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the 
fact  is  certain.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  George  Eliot's  characters  rarely  or  nev- 
er act  from  principle.  They  are  actuated 
sometimes  by  real  and  fervent  religious  feel- 
ing, often  by  noble  and  lofty  sentiment ;  but 
principle,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
very  seldom  has  power  over  them.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  motive  is  for^tten  in  her 
psychology.  The  only  instance  we  can  re- 
member of  any  of  her  characters  acting 
from  rational  conviction  is  when  Bomola, 
persuaded  by  the  exhortation  of  Savonarola, 
gives  up  her  intention  of  flying  from  her 
husband's  home.  This  refusal  to  recognise 
principle  as  a  cause  of  action  is  common 
enough  among  women,  both  in  their  walk  and 
conversation,  and  ^in  the  case  of  such  of 
them  as  are  authors)  in  their  writings.  Miss 
Yonge  is  a  striking  instance  of  it.  But  a 
more  masculine  power  of  thought  might  have 
been  expected  from  George  Eliot. 

Much  in  the  same  way  there  is  in  her 
writings  a  noticeable  disregard  of  the  second- 
ary principles  of  morality.  Unless  her 
characters  are  animated  by  the  most  exalted 
motives,  they  are  without  any  influence  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  them  from  serious  offences. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  George 
Bliot  has  drawn  no  ordinary  characters — 
influenced  often  by  commonplace  motives. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  the  principles  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  not  allowed  suf- 
ficient scope  on  the  whole — that  they  have 
not  their  proper  place  among  the  motives 
which  influence  human  action  generally — 
that  the  power  they  have  to  restrain  when 
religion  is  absent  is  not  duly  acknowledged. 
Honour,  for  example,  the  most  powerful,  per- 
haps, of  those  secondary  principles,  has  no 
part  in  her  drama.  There  is  a  strong  instance 
of  this  in  Adam  Bede.  Arthur  Donnithome 
is  represented  as  a  young  English  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  thoroughly 
generous-hearted  and  honourable.  And  yet 
he  seduces  a  girl,  the  niece  of  a  farmer  of  the 
better  class,  whom  he  has  known  all  his  life, 
and  with  whose  family,  the  principal  tenants 
on  the  estate,  he  has  all  his  life  been  on  terms 
of  condescending  intimacy,  as  befits   the 


young  squire.     The  seduction  is  peculiarly 
bad,  because  it  is  carried  out  by  real  love- 
making, — ^marriage,  if  not  actually  promised, 
being  prominently  brought  before  the  girl's 
mind.     When  found  out  by  Adam  Bede,  he 
takes  leave  of  Hetty  in  a  very  cool  letter, 
the  purport  of  which  is  to  assure  her  that 
the  marriage  which  he  had  led  her  to  expect 
could  never  take  place.    He  leaves  her  with- 
out the  smallest  thought  of  or  provision  for 
the  future,  and  is,  when  away,  greatly  cheered 
by  the  intelligence  that  she  is  about  to  marry 
Adam,  who  also  had  been  one  of  the  lowly 
friends  of  his  youth.     There  are,  of  course, 
many  men  who  would  have   done  all  this 
quite  coolly,  but  Arthur  Donnithome  could 
not.     He  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  re- 
strained by  religion,  nor  by  any  very  deep 
conceptions  of  morality,  for  neither  one  in- 
fluence nor  the  other  had  much  hold  upon 
him ;  but  he  would  have  been  restrained  by  a 
feeling  of  honour.    The  Arthur  Donnithome 
of  the  book  would  have  felt  that  he  was  not 
behaving  '^  like  a  gentleman,^'  and  that  would 
have  been  enough  to  give  him  pause.    It 
would  have  made  him  hasten  from  tempta- 
tion when  he  saw  that  Hetty  was  dreaming 
of  marriage,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  fall 
But  in  George  Eliot's  treatment  it  is  assumed 
that,  the  highest  motives  being  absent,  no 
lower  motive  could  have  had  sufficient  power. 
Now  this  is  untrue  to  nature,  and  therefore 
makes  the  whole  character  inconsistent  and 
unreal.     The  same  mistake  runs  through  all 
her  writings.     It  is  a  mistake  which  would 
be  committed  by  a  certain  order  of  preach- 
ers ;  but  it  rests  upon  an  inadequate  view  of 
human  nature, — pleads  to  a  false  representa- 
tion of  life.     The  world  would  be  in  a  very 
bad  way  were  it  not  for  the  authority  of 
those  lower  principles  of  morality  which 
George  Eliot,  at  any  crisis  of  action,  utterly 
disregards.      And  the  extremes  of  wrong- 
doing into  which  her  characters,  inconsis- 
tently with  their  natures,  are  often  hurried, 
arises  mainly  from  this  source.  For  a  teacher 
of  morality,  that  being  the  light  in  which 
we  are  now  regarding  George  Eliot,  thus  to 
undervalue  the  influence  of  those  principles, 
is  a  grievous  blunder,  and  a  blunder  of  a 
directly  pernicious  tendency. 

The  relations  between  the  sexes,  in  one 
aspect  or  another,  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  all  novels.  The  majority  preserve  the 
beaten  track  of  falling  in  love,  courtship 
under  difficulties  of  various  sorts,  ending, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  marriage,  or  in  some 
untoward  catastrophe.  Others  begin  with 
matrimonial  felicity,  and  seek  to  awaken  an 
interest  by  setting  forth  the  troubles  to 
which  that  felicity  may  be  exposed;  while 
some  avoiding  ma^imony  altogether,  narrate 
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a  tale  of  vice  or  crime,  as  in  Clarissa  Har* 
lowe  or  Bosamond  Gray,  George  Eliot  lias 
taken  up  this  theme  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
With  her  the  ordinary  love-story  is  not  very 
freoaent,  nor  always  successful.  The  loves 
of  Esther  and  Felix  Holt  do  not  enlist  our 
sympathies.  We  douht  the  truth  to  nature 
in  making  a  girl  like  Esther  he  suhj  abated 
hy  a  man  like  Felix  Holt, — clever,  indeed, 
hut  coarse,  overhearing,  and  without  genius 
sufficient  to  justify  his  unpleasant  eccentric- 
ities. Her  taste  must  have  revolted  from 
him ;  while  her  acute  intellect  would  have 
detected  the  pretentiousness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  want  of  any  sound  hasis  for  hb 
opinions.  Of  the  two,  Harold  Transome, 
with  all  his  faults,  has  far  more  reality  ahout 
him.  Felix  Holt  is  precisely  the  character 
a  woman  would  create,  meaning  him  to  ho 
very  fine ;  hut  he  is  not  the  man  a  woman 
would  readily  fall  in  love  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  he  more  purely 
heautiful  than  the  episode  of  Kufus  Lyon 
and  Esther's  mother;  nothing  more  deeply 
true  than  the  growth  of  the  afiection  of 
Dinah  Morris  for  Adam  Bede.  No  reader 
can  forget  the  scene  in  which  the  young 
Methodist  confesses  the  power  of  an  earthly 
love,  and  the  author's  passionate  comment : 
"  What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human 
souls  than  to  feel  that  they  are  joined  for 
life, — to  strengthen  each  other  in  all  labor, 
to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minis- 
ter to  each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with 
each  other  in  silent  unspeakable  memories  at 
the  last  parting?" 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  a  writer  who 
can  thus  portray  the  beauty  of  romance  and 
the  purity  of  aflFection  should  ever  have 
stooped  to  themes  less  lovely.  But  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  woman  is  not  that  which  George  Eliot 
loves  best  to  look  upon.  She  dislikes  those 
relations  as  at  present  constituted.  She  is 
the  champion  of  woman  against  the  selfish- 
ness and  oppression  of  man.  "  God  was 
cruel  when  He  made  woman,"  is  the  wild 
exclamation  of  one  of  her  characters,  with 
which  the  writer  evidently  sympathizes. 

A  writer  animated  by  such  a  spirit  natu- 
rally turns  away  from  cheerful  views^  Ac- 
cordingly the  less  fortunate  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes — seduction,  unhappy  mar- 
riage, breach  of  the  marriage  vow — are  of 
constant  occurrence  in  her  writings.  What 
may  be  the  exact  merits  of  this  "  teaching," 
wc  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  To  us  it  seems 
purely  pernicious. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these,  like  any  of 
the  other  crimes  or  calamities  of  life,  may 
be  proper  subjects  of  fiction.  But  to  make 
them  so,  they  must  be  treated  with  studious 


reserve  and  delicacy,  and  they  must  be  ex- 
ceptional— the  results  of  overmastering  cir- 
cumstance.  George  Eliot  fulfils  neither  of 
these  conditions.  So  far  from  approaching 
these  matters  with  reserve,  she  enters  into 
every  detail  with  an  indecorous  and  unpleas- 
ing  minuteness.  Thus  in  Adam  Bede  we 
have  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  mental 
process  by  which  a  silly  girl  is  carried  on  to 
her  fall.  It  is  executed  with  wonderful 
skill ;  but  it  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  prof- 
itable subject  for  meditation,  and  might  well 
have  been  spared.  But,  worse  than  this,  we 
have  forced  on  us  minute  descriptions  of  the 
physical  steps  which  led  to  the  result — ^pic- 
tures of  Hetty's  pouting  lips  and  swimming 
eyes,  of  the  two  wandering  together  in  the 
wood,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  we  can  imagine 
no  defence.  Attentive  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  suggestive  introduction,  at  a  later 
part  of  the  book,  of  a  pink  silk  neckerchief 
— a  touch  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  French  novelist.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
recall  these  things;  but  censure,  especially 
on  such  a  ground  as  this,  must  be  justified. 
And  this  style  of  writing  seems  to  us  deserv- 
ing of  the  severest  censure.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, openly  indecent ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
evil  because  it  is  suggestive  only.  For  our- 
selves we  think  it  but  the  worse  on  that 
account,  and  of  the  two  prefer  the  frank 
coarseness  of  such  scenes  as  the  adventure  of 
Tom  Jones  with  Lady  Bellaston.  How  dif- 
ferently  is  the  same  theme  handled  in  Tl^ 
BTeart  of  Midlothian  f^^nr  feelings  and 
sympathies  far  more  strongly  stirred,  and  yet 
not  an  allusion  which  can  offend  good  taste. 
Elsewhere  in  George  Eliot's  writings,  espe- 
cially in  the  third  volume  of  TJie  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  there  is  a  certain  tone  of  sensuality, 
less  disagreeable  than  the  suggestive  style, 
but  still  quite  unworthy  of  her :—     . 

"*0  may  I  get  this  rose?'  said  Maggie, 
maMng  a  great  effort  to  say  something,  and 
dissipate  the  burning  sense  of  irretrievable  con- 
fession. 'I  think  I  am  quite  wicked  with  roses 
—I  like  to  gather  them  and  smell  them  till  they 
have  no  scent  left." 

"Stephen  was  mute;  he  was  incapable  of 
putting  a  sentence  together,  and  Maggie  bent 
her  arm  a  little  upward  towards  the  large  half- 
opened  rose  that  had  attracted  her.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  arm  ?— the 
unspeakable  sugsestions  of  tenderness  that  lie 
in  the  dimpled  elbow  and  all  the  varied  gently- 
lessening  curves  down  to  the  delicate  wrist, with 
its  tiniest,  almost  imperceptible  nicks  in  the  firm 
softness.  A  woman's  arm  touched  the  soul  of 
a  great  sculptor  two  thousand  years  ago,  so  that 
he  wrought  an  image  of  it  for  the  Parthenon 
which  moves  us  still  as  it  clasps  lovingly  the 
time-worn  marble  of  a  headless  trunk.  Mag- 
gie's was  such  an  arm  as  that — and  it  had  the 
I  warm  tints  of  life. 
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"  A  mad  impulse  seized  on  Stephen ;  he  darted 
towards  the  arm,  and  showered  kisses  on  it, 
clasping  the  wrist. " 

Beaders  of  Guy  Livingstone  vill  remem- 
ber a  sdbne,  also  in  a  conseryatorj,  a  fitting 
companion  to  the  above,  in  which  that  ruffi- 
anly hero  breaks  ont  in  the  same  style — 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  provided  with  the 
excuse  of  being  drunk.  Why  should  cenius 
like  that  of  Oeorge  Eliot  stoop  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  author  of  ITie  Sword  and  the 
Oown? 

Perhaps  even  worse  than  this  treatment  of 
these  matters,  is  the  way  in  which  they  are 
introduced.     They  are  not  represented  as 
exceptional,  or  as  the  result  of  extraordinary 
circumstances;  they  are  brought  before  us 
almost  as  things  of  course.    We  have  already 
alluded  to  Arthur  Donnithome  and  Hester 
Sorrell.     Another  instance  of  what  we  mean 
is  to  be  found  in  "  Janet's  Repentance." 
There  Mr.  Tryan  tells  how,  in  the  days  of 
"  dissipation "  at  Oxford,  he  "  took  a  girl 
away  from  her  home ;"  and  he  tells  it  as  no 
out-of-the-way  occurrence.     Now,  such  an 
occurrence  in  real  life  would  be  very  much 
out  of  the  way.      Seduction  of  women  in 
that  rank  by  men  in  that  rank,  is,  in  spite  of 
all  that  sentimental  writers  say,  a  very  un- 
common thing.     Of  course  it  does  happen ; 
but  it  is  rare,  and  to  represent  it  as  an  ordi- 
nary event  is  false  in  art  and  wrons  in  morals. 
A  more  flagrant  instance  still  is  the  conduct 
or  Mrs.  Transome  in  Felix  Holt    A  woman 
of  high  birth,  occupying  a  good  position, 
and  raised  above  low  temptation  both  by 
cultuile  and  natural  ability,  is  there  repre- 
sented as  having  stooped  to  a  country  attor- 
ney— a  coarse  vulgar  man,  wearing  "  black 
satin  waistcoats,"  with  "fat  yhite  hands," 
and  a  "  scented  handkerchief."      That  he 
was  a  brute  as  well,  who  would  make  money 
out  of  this  connexion,  and  enrich  himself 
by  keeping  her  in  comparative  poverty,  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Transome  would  have  fore- 
seen from  the  first.     And  this  is  suddenly 
opened  upon  the  reader  without  any  attempt 
to  account  for  it, — ^as  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life,  as  a  thing  likely  to  happen  any  day 
in  the  society  around  us.      There  is  no  sur- 
prise expressed  about  it ;  no  sense  of  degra- 
dation indicated ;  nothing  like  repentance  or 
regret  for  the  sin  itself;  the  only  feeling 
aroused  is  shame  at  being  found  out     The 
fact  that  punishment  follows  does  not  at  all 
redeem  the  immorality  of  such  treatment. 
No  one  is  moved  by  this ;  for  the  smallest 
experience  of  life  shows  that  the  punishment 
of  wrong-doing,  here  at  least,  ib  a  mere  acci- 
dent— sometimes  utterly  disproportioned  to 
the  offence,  often  never  coming  at  all.     The 


morality  of  a  representation  of  vice  or  crime 
is  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  act  is  done,  and  the  motives  which  ani- 
mate the  actors ;  it  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
whether  or  not  retribution  is  brought  in  at 
the  last. 

No  one  ^ould  object  to  the  charity  which 
pervades  George  EUot's  writings.  Her  wide 

rpathies,  and  the  generosity  with  which 
apprefiates  the  good  in  things  evil,  are 
great  sources  of  her  power,  and  command 
hearty  admiration.  But  these  qualities  are 
very  different  from  a  tendency  to  make  e?il 
prevail  over  good ;  and  that  is  what  we  are 
forced  to  urge  against  her.  To  represent 
men  and  women  as  immaculate  would  he 
childish;  to  make  some  almost  unifonnlj 
good,  and  others  invariably  evil,  would  be 
unnatural ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show 
noble  natures  yielding  to  temptations  tm- 
worthy  of  them,  or  influenced  by  motives 
over  which  they  should  have  easy  conmian(i 
is  to  make  light  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  to  make  the  downward 
path  appear  more  headlong  even  than  it  really 
is,  and  thus,  while  to  excuse  error,  also  to 
discourage  effort.  It  is  terribly  true  that 
circumstances  so  far  to  shape  character ;  bat 
a  moralist  should  take  good  heed  not  to  give 
them  more  power  than  they  really  have,  and 
especially  not  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  triv- 
ial circumstances. 

Another,  and  a  less  painful  example,  of 
how  George  Eliot  makes  a  fine  nature  act, 
as  it  were,  below  itself,  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Every  one  remem- 
bers the  noble  creation  of  Maggie  Tulliver : 
"  a  creature  full  of  eager,  passionate  longings 
for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  good ;  t^tj 
for  knowledge ;  with  an  ear  straining  after 
dreamy  music  that  died  away  and  wodd  not 
come  near  to  her ;  with  a  bund  unconscious 
yearning  for  something  that  would  link  to- 
gether the  wonderful  impressions  of  this 
mysterious  life,  and  give  her  soul  a  sense  of 
home  in  it."  Her  childhood  was  happy,  but 
her  youth  was  one  of  hardship  and  self-dis- 
cipline. Under  thesf  influences,  she  meets, 
in  early  womanhood,  Mr.  Stephen  Guest, "  a 
large-headed,  long-limbed  young  man,''  with 
"a  diamond  ring,  attar  of  roses,  and  an 
air  of  nonchalant  leisure,  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day ;"  and  after  one  interview  intb 
him,  in  which  he  neither  does  nor  says  any- 
thing remarkable,  she  "  shivers  "  at  the  no- 
tice of  his  marrying  anybody  but  herself. 
The  next  step  is  his  singing  to  her,  and  the 
result  of  that  George  Eliot  must  tell  her 
self:— 

^^ Maggie  always  tried  in  vain  to  goon  vith 
her  work  when  music  began.  She  tried  harder 
than  ever  to-day ;  for  the  thought  that  Stephen 
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knew  how  mnoh  she  oared  for  his  singing  was 
one  that  no  longer  roused  a  merely  playful  re- 
sistance ;  and  she  knew,  too,  that  it  was  hishahit 
always  to  stand  so  that  he  oould  look  at  her.  But 
it  was  of  no  use :  she  soon  threw  her  work  down, 
and  all  her  intentions  were  lost  in  the  vague 
state  of  emotion  produced  by  the  inspiring  duet 
— emotion  that  seemed  to  make  her  at  once 
strong  and  weak:  strong  for  all  eiyoyment, 
weak  for  all  resistance.  When  the  strain  passed 
into  the  minor,  she  half-started  from  her  seat 
with  the  sudden  thrill  of  that  change.  Poor 
Maggie !  She  looked  very  beautiful  when  her 
soul  was  being  played  on  in  this  way  by  the  inex- 
orahle  power  of  sound.  You  might  have  seen  the 
slightest  perceptible  quivering  through  her 
whole  frame,  as  she  leaned  a  little  forward, 
clasping  her  hands  as  if  to  steady  herself;  while 
her  eyes  dilated  and  brightened  into  that  wide- 
open,  childish  expression  of  wondering  delight, 
which  always  came  back  in  her  happiest  mo^ 
menta.     .    .    , 

"  Stephen  rolled  out,  with  saucy  energy — 
"  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? " 

afid  seemed  to  make  all  the  air  in  the  room  alive 
with  a  new  influence.  Lucy,  always  proud  with 
what  Stephen  did,  went  towards  the  piano  with 
laughing  admiring  looks  at  him  ;  and  Maggie, 
in  spite  of  her  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the 
song  and  to  the  singer,  was  taien  hold  qfand 
shaken  by  the  invisible  influence — was  borne 
along  by  a  warn  too  sProngfor  her^  " 

Shortly  after  this  astonishing  musical  effect 
a  dancing-party  takes  place  at  which  he  speaks 
to  her  "  with  that  glance  and  tone  of  subdued 
tenderness  which  young  dreams  create  to 
themselves  in  the  summer  woods  when  low 
cooing  voices  fill  the  air  " — ^whatever  that 
may  mean ;  and  at  the  same  entertainment 
there  occurs  the  scene  in  the  conservatory, 
which  we  have  before  quoted.  After  this 
there  is  but  ope  more  mterview,  and  then 
comes  the  climax : — 

"  He  was  looking  into  her  deep,  deep  eyes- 
far-off  and  mysterious  as  the  starlit  blackness, 
and  yet  very  near,  and  timidly  loving.  Maggie 
sat  perfectly  still — ^perhaps  for  moments,  per- 
haps for  minutes-— until  the  helpless  trembling 
had  ceased,  and  there  was  a  warm  glow  on  her 
cheek. 

^*  ^  The  man  is  waiting — ^he  has  taken  the 
cushions,'  she  said.  '  Will  you  go  and  tell 
him?' 

"  '  What  shall  I  tell  him ! '  said  Stephen,  al- 
most in  a  whisper.  He  was  looking  at  the  lips 
now. 

*'  Maggie  made  no  answer. 

"  *  Let  us  go,'  Stephen  murmured,  entreat- 
ingly,  rising,  and  taking  her  hand  to  raise  her 
too.    ^  We  shall  not  be  long  together.' 

"  And  they  went.  Ma^e  felt  that  she  was 
being  led  down  the  garden  among  the  roses, 
being  helped  with  firm  tender  care  into  the  boat, 
having  the  cushion  and  cloak  arranged  for  her 


feet,  and  her  parasol  opened  for  her  (which  she 
had  forgotten) — all  by  this  stronger  presence 
that  seemed  to  bear  her  along  without  any  act 
of  her  own  wiU,  like  the  added  self  which  comes 
with  the  sudden  exalting  influence  of  a  strong 
tonic^and  she  felt  nothing  else.  Memory  was 
excluded." 

"  They  glided  rapidly  along,  Stephen  rowing, 
help  by  the  backward  flowing  tide,  past  the 
Tofton  trees  and  houses-— on  between  the  silent 
sunny  fields  and  pastures,  which  seemed  filled 
with  a  natural  joy  that  had  no  reproach  for 
theirs.  The  breath  of  the  young,  unwearied 
day,  the  delicious  rhythmic  dip  of  the  oars,  the 
fragmentary  song  of  a  passing  bird  heard  now 
and  then,  as  if  it  were  only  the  overflowing  of 
brimful  gladness,  the  sweet  solitude  of  a  twofold 
consciousness  that  was  mingled  into  one  by  that 
grave  untiring  gaze  which  need  not  be  averted 
— what  else  could  there  be  in  their  minds  for 
the  first  hour  ?  Some  low,  subdued,  languid 
exclamation  of  love  came  from  Stephen  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  went  on  rowing  idly,  half 
automatically :  otherwise,  they  spoke  no  word ; 
for  what  could  words  have  been  but  an  inlet  to 
thought  ?  and  thought  did  not  belong  to  that 
enchanted  haze  in  which  they  were  enveloped 
— it  belonged  to  the  past  and  the  future  that  lay 
outside  the  haze." 


The  author  has  laboured  to  throw  a  halo 
of  romance  round  this  story ;  but  even  her 
genius  cannot  hide  its  innate  absurdity. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  woman 
such  as  Maggie  Tulliver  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  like 
Stephen  Guest  But  when  to  do  so  implied 
a  violation  of  all  propriety,  and  even  decency, 
our  sympathies  are  repelled  by  the  inade* 
quacy  of  the  influences  which  led  to  such  an 
act.  Many  women  might  have  been  hurried 
into  this  wrong-doing  even  by  the  vulgar  fas- 
cinations of  Stephen  Guest ;  but  not  Maggie 
Tulliver.  Her  passionate  and  unruly  nature 
might  have  yielded  under  other  conditions, 
but  not  to  him.  She  never  could  have 
dreamed  that  he  would  gratify  her  ^'  thirst 
for  all  knowledge,"  or  would  "  give  her  soul 
a  sense  of  home  in  this  mysterious  life." 
He  can  make  no  appeal  to  her  intellect  or 
her  imagination,  to  her  higher  nature  in  any 
way  ;  he  does  nothing  but  sin^  to  her  and 
row  her  about  in  a  boat.  Second-rate  music  ; 
and  what  George  Eliot  calls  the  ^'  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  oars,"  or,  when  the  agony 
deepens,  **  the  delicious  rhythmic  dip  of  the 
oars ;  "  roses,  cooing-voices,  cushions,  para- 
sols timeously  opened, — such  are  the  in- 
fluences which  have  power  to  silence  grati- 
tude and  honour  in  a  nature  like  that  of 
Maggie  Tulliver,  and  before  their  irresistiWe 
charm  she  becomes  "  lost  to  life  and  use  and 
name  and  fame  1 "  When  they  are  not  at  the 
piano  or  on  the  river,  they  are  wandering 
among  roses  ^'  in  a  dim,  dreamy  state,'^  or 
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"  under  the  drooping  green  of  laburnums." 
In  all  Oeorge  Eliot's  tales,  the  passion  of 
love  is  presented  too  exclusively  in  its  physi- 
cal aspect.  Romola  herself  is  at  once  over- 
powered by  the  attraction  of  a  comely  face. 
But  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  the  love-making 
is  altogether  through  the  senses.  Even  the 
sentimentalism  of  Sulwer  is  better  than  this. 
His  Godolphins  and  Maltraverses  make  ^ome 
effort  to  appeal  to  the  mind. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  George  Eliot's  failure  to  hit  the 
true  note  of  connexion  between  circumstances 
and  conduct,  Maggie  TuUiver  yields  in  the 
first  instance  without  even  a  struggle.  We 
are  told  indeed  that  her  stru^les  are^ter- 
rible,  but  she  never  does  anything  to  assist 
her  efforts.  Then  again  her  refusal  to  marry 
Stephen,  after  the  whole  mischief  is  done  by 
her  running  or  rather  rowing  off  with  him, 
is  a  strong  example  of  the  false  morality  to  be 
met  with  in  George  Eliot's  works.  There  is 
no  reason  for  this  resolution ;  every  consid- 
eration of  what  is  due  to  herself  as  well  as 
to  others  is  the  other  way.  It  springs  merely 
from  irrational  impulse.  She  shows  just  as 
much  want  of  self-control  after  the  elopement 
as  she  did  before  it-^forgets  what  she  owes  to 
her  own  reputation  and  the  reputation  of  her 
family,  not  less  than  she  forgot  what  she  owed 
to  the  feelings  of  her  cousin.     There  may  be 

Sat  selfishness  in  self-sacrifice.  The  true 
son  would  have  been  to  make  her  bear 
the  natural  consequences  ,of  her  conduct, 
showing  how  the  fact  of  being  compelled  to 
secure  lier  own  gratification  itself  formed 
part  of  her  punishment ;  to  elevate  a  selfish 
and  unavailing  renunciation  into  a  sort  of 
martyrdom  is  altogether  false  teaching.  Peo- 
ple can  never  really  redeem  error  by  acting 
like  fools. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  in  George 
Eliot's  writings  traces  of  faults  very  preva- . 
lent  among  writers  of  a  lower  grade.  But 
the  limits  of  our  space  forbid  this,  and  we 
gladly  spare  ourselves  the  ungrateful  task. 
It  would  be  no  pleasure  to  mark  in  her  the 
germs  of  the  unnaturalness  and  extravagance 
of  MisB  Braddon,  or  of  the  ridiculous  sen- 
suality which  dis^sts  us  in  the  pages  of 
Ouida,  It  is  right,  moreover,  to.  observe 
that  from  the  more  serious  blemishes  we 
have  indicated  her  earlier  writings  are  ex- 
empt. The  The  Scenes  of  GlericcU  Life  are 
sorrowful  pictures  indeed,  but  they  are  true 
to  nature  and  free  from  any  taint  of  impur- 
ity. In  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Oilfil's  love-story  we  think  her  genius  has 
achieved  its  most  perfect  triumph.  Romola^ 
deficient  in  interest  as  a  story,  is  truly  noble 
in  tone.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  graver  faults  on  which  we 


have  dwelt  so  long,  cannot  be  laid  aside  at 
will.  Deficiency  in  constructive  power  would 
seem  to  make  George  Eliot's  entire  snccesi 
as  a  novelist  doubtful,  but  this  is  a  slight 
drawback.  She  has  it  easily  within  her 
reach  to  win  no  passing  reputation,  and  gain, 
with  general  consent,  a  place  among  the 
classics  of  the  English  language,  and  she 
owes  it  to  her  rare  genius  to  consider  well, 
whether  some  sobriety  in  incident,  a  closer 
truth  to  nature,  a  greater  respect  for  ordi- 
nary morality,  would  not  aid  her  in  the 
achievement  of  this  great  ambition. 


Art.  VIII. — Keblb  and  "  Thb  Christux 
Year." 

The  closing  chapter  of  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott  begins  with  these  words :  "  We  read 
in  Solomon,  *  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermed- 
dle with  his  own  joy; '  and  a  wise  poet  oi 
our  own  time  thus  beautifully  expands  the 
saying — 

*  Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
•  Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die, 
Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our 

own 
Knows  half  the  reasons  whv  we  smile  or 
sigh.'" 

On  glancing  to  the  footnote  to  see  who  the 
wise  poet  of  our  own  time  might  be,  the 
reader  saw  the  name  of  KMe  and  The 
Christian  Year,  To  many  in  Scotland  this 
was  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  existence 
of  the  poet,  and  the  work  that  has  immortal- 
ized him.  On  obtaining  a  copy  of  The 
Christian  Year^  and  studying  it,  readera 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  i^  lyric  here  and 
there,  which  opened  a  new  vein,  and  struck 
a  note  of  meditative  feeliiig,  not  like  anything 
they  had  heard  before.  But  the  little  book 
contained  much  that  was  strange  and  unin- 
telligible,  some  things  even  startling,  ^f^ 
vague  were  the  rumors  which  at  tnat  time 
reached  Scotland  of  the  author.  Men  siud 
he  belonged  to  a  party  of  Churchmen  who 
were  maSing  a  great  stir  in  Oxford,  and 
leavening  the  University  with  a  kind  of 
thought  which  was  novel,  and  supposed  to  be 
dangerous.  The  most  definite  thing  ^^^ 
was  that  the  new  school  had  a  general  Ro- 
manizing tendency.  But  this  must  be  » 
mistake  or  strange  exaggeration.  Folly  and 
sentimentalism  might  no  doubt  be  for  a  time 
in  vogue  at  Oxford.  But  as  for  Komanism, 
the  revival  of  such  antiquated  nonsense  icras 
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simply  impossible  in  this  enlightened  nine- 
teenth oentnry.  Such  was  the  kind  of  talk 
that  went  on  when  Scott^s  Life  appeared  in 
1838.  For  more  exact  information,  young 
men  who  were  inquisitive  had  to  wait,  till  a 
few  years  later  gave  them  opportunities  of 
seeing  for  themselves,  and  coming  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  what  was  actually  going 
on  in  Oxford. 

It  was  a  strange  experience,  for  a  young 
man  trained  anywhere,  much  more  for  one 
bom    and   bred  in  Scotland,  and  trained 
within  The  Kirk,  to  enter  Oxford  when  the 
'religious  movement  was  at  its  height.     He 
found  himself  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a 
system  of  teaching  which  unchurched  him- 
self and  all  whom  he  had  hitherto  knowa 
In  his  simplicity  he  had  believed  that  spirit- 
ual religion  was  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and 
that  neither  Episcopacy  or  Presbytery  avail- 
eth  anything.    But  here  were  men, — able, 
learned,   devout-minded  men, — maintaining 
that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  were  of 
the  very  essence,  and  that,  where  these  were 
not,  there  was  no  true  Christianity.     How 
could  men,  such  as  these  were  reported  to 
be,  really  go  back  themselves  and  trv  to  lead 
others  back  to  what  were  but  the  beggarly 
elements  ?    It  was  all  very  perplexing,  not 
to  say  irritating.     However,  there  might  be 
something  more  behind  which  a  young  man 
could  not  understand.     So  he  would  wait 
and  see  what  he  would  see.     Soon  he  came 
to  know  that  the  only  portions  of  Oxford  so- 
ciety, unaffected  by  the  new  influence,  were 
the  two  extremes.     The  older  dons,  that  is, 
the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  senior  tutors, 
were  unmoved  by  it,  except  to  opposition. 
The  whole  younger  half  of  the  undergradu- 
ates generally  took  no  part  in  it.     But  the 
great  body  that  lay  between  these  extremes, 
that  is,  most  of  the  younger  fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  most  of  the  scholars  and  elder  un- 
dergraduates, at  least  those  of  them  who  read 
or  thought  at  all,  were  in  some  way  or  other 
busy  with  the  new  questions.     When  in  time 
the  new-comer  came  to  know  some  of  the 
men  who  sympathized  with  the  movement, 
the  first  impression  was  of  something  con- 
strained and  artificial  in  their  manners  and 
deportment.      High  character  and  ability 
many  of  them  were  said  to  have ;  but  to  a 
chance  observer  it  seemed  that,  in  as  far  as 
their  system  had  moulded  them,  it  had  made 
them  the  opposite  of  natural  in  their  views 
of  things,  and  in  their  whole  mental  attitude. 
You  ahnost  longed  for  some  free  breath  of 
mountain  air  to  sweep  away  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere that  was  about  you.     This  mi^ht 
coine  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  feeling  with 
which  you  knew  that  these  men  must  from 
their  system  regard  you,  and  all  who  had  the 


misfortune  to  be  bom  outside  of  their  sacred 
pale.  Not  that  they  ever  expressed  such 
views  in  your  hearing.  Good  manners,  as 
well  as  their  habitual  re&erve,  forbade  this. 
But,  though  they  did  not  say  it,  you  knew 
qjuite  well  what  they  felt.  And  if  at  any 
time  the  "young  barbarian"  put  a  direct 
question,  or  made  a  remark  which  went 
straight  at  these  opinions,  they  would  only 
look  at  him,  astonished  at  his  rudeness  and 
profanity,  and  would  shrink  into  themselves. 
Now  and  then,  however,  it  would  happen 
that  some  adherent,  or  even  leading  man  of 
the  movement,  more  frank  and  outspoken 
than  the  rest,  would  deign  to  speak  out  his 
principles,  and  even  to  discuss  them  with 
undergraduates  and  controversial  Scots.  If 
to  him  urging  the  necessity  of  Apostolical 
Succession,  and  the  sacerdotal  view  of  the 
Sacraments,  some  young  man  ventured  to 
reply — "  Well !  if  all  you  say  be  true,  then 
I  never  can  have  known  a  Christian.  For 
up  to  this  time  I  have  lived  among  peo- 
ple who  were  strangers  to  all  these  things 
which,  you  ^ell  me,  are  essentials  of  Christi- 
anity.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  I  have 
never  known  a  Christian  till  now,  I  shall 
never  know  one."  To  this  the  answer  would 
probably  be,  *'  There  is  much  in  what  you 
say.  No  doubt  high  virtues,  very  like  the 
Christian  graces,  are  to  be  found  outside  of 
the  Christian  Church.  But  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble thing,  those  best  acquainted  with  Church 
history  tell  me,  that  outside  of  the  pale  of 
the  Church  the  saintly  character  is  never 
found."  This  naive  reply  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  weight  with  the  young  listener. 
It  would  have  taken  somethins  stronger  to 
make  him  break  faith  with  all  Siat  was  most 
sacred  in  his  early  recollections.  Beautiful 
examples  of  Presbyterian  piety  had  stamped 
impressions  on  his  memory  not  to  be  effaced 
by  all  the  subtleties  of  theology  or  all  the 
arguments  of  the  schools.  And  the  Church 
theory  which  began  by  dbowning  these  ex- 
amples placed  a  barrier  to  its  acceptance  at 
the  very  outset. 

But  however  unbelievable  their  theory, 
further  acquaintance  with  the  younger  men 
of  the  new  school,  whether  junior  feUows  or 
undergraduate  scholars,  disclosed  many  traits 
of  character  that  could  not  but  awaken  re- 
spect, or  something  more.  If  there  was 
about  many  of  them  a  constraint  and  reserve 
which  seemed  unnatural,  there  was  also  in 
many  an  unworldliness  and  self-denial,  a 
purity  of  life  and  elevation  of  aim,  in  some  a 
generosity  of  purpose  and  depth  of  devotion, 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  Could  the  movement 
which  produced  these  qualities,  or  even  at- 
tracted them  to  itself,  be  wholly  false  and 
bad?    This  movement,  moreover,  when  at 
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its  height,  extended  its  influence  far  beyond 
the  circle  of  those  who  directly  adopted  its 
views.  There  was  not  a  reading  man  at 
least  in  Oxford,  w&o  was  not  more  or  less 
indirectly  influenced  by  it.  Only  the  very 
idle  or  the  very  frivolous  were  wholly  proof 
against  it.  On  all  others  it  impressed  a  so- 
briety of  conduct  and  seriousness  not  usually 
found  among  large  bodies  of  younc  men.  It 
raised  the  tone  of  average  morality  in  Ox- 
ford to  a  level  which  perhaps  it  never  before 
reached.  Tou  may  call  it  over-wrought  and 
too  highly  strung.  Perhaps  it  was.  It  was 
better,  however,  for  young  men  to  be  so,  than 
to  be  doubters  or  cynics. 

But  if  such  was  the  general  aspect  of  Ox- 
ford society  at  that  time,  where  was  the 
centre  and  soul  from  which  so  mighty  a 
power  emanated  ?  At  that  time  it  lay,  and 
had  for  some  years  lain,  mainly  in  one  man 
— a  man  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable 
that  England  has  seen  during  this  century, 
lerhaps  the  most  remarkable  whom  the  Eng- 
ish  Church  has  produced  in  any  century, — 
John  Henry  Newman. 

The  influence  he  had  gained,  apparently 
without  setting  himself  to  seek  it,  was  some- 
thing altogether  unlike  anything  else  in  our 
time.  A  mysterious  veneration  had  by  de- 
grees gathered  round  him,  till  now  it  was 
almost  as  though  some  Ambrose  or  Augus- 
tine of  elder  ages  had  reappeared.  He  him- 
self tells  how  one  day,  when  he  was  an  un- 
dergraduate, a  friend  with  whom  he  was 
walking  in  the  Oxford  street  cried  out  eager- 
ly, "  There's  Keble ! "  and  with  what  awe  he 
looked  at  him  !  A  few  years,  and  the  same 
took  place  with  regard  to  himself.  In  Oriel 
Lane  light-hearted  undergraduates  would 
drop  their  voices  and  whisper,  "  There's 
Newman !"  when,  head  thrust  forward,  and 
gaze  fixed  as  though  on  some  vision  seen  only 
by  himself,  with  swift,  noiseless  step,  he  went 
by.  Awe  fell  on  them  for  a  moment,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  some  apparition  that  had 
passed.  For  his  inner  circle  of  friends,  many 
of  them  younger  men,  he  was  said  to  have  a 
quite  ro;nantic  affection,  which  they  returned 
with  the  most  ardent  devotion  and  the  in- 
tensest  faith  in  him.  But  to  the  outer  world 
he  was  a  mystery.  What  wore  the  qualities 
that  inspired  these  feelings  ?  There  was  of 
course  learning  and  refinement,  there  was 
genius,  not  indeed  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a 
subtle  and  original  thinker,  an  unequalled 
edge  of  a  dialectic,  and  these  all  glorified  by 
the  imagination  of  a  poet.  And  then  there 
was  the  utter  unworldliness,  the  setting  at 
naught  of  all  things  which  men  most  prize, 
that  tamelessness  of  soul,  which  was  ready  to 
essay  the  impossible.  Men  felt  that  here 
was 


''  One  of  that  small  transfigured  band 
Whom  the  world  cannot  tame.'* 


It  was  this  mysteriousnesB  which,  beyond 
all  his  gifts  of  head  and  heart,  so  Btrangely 
fascinated  and  overawed, — ^that  something 
about  him  which  made  it  imposfflble  to  reck- 
on his  course  and  take  his  bearings,  that 
soul-hunger  and  quenchless  yearning  which 
nothing  short  of  the  eternal  could  satisfy. 
This  deep,  resoluie  ardour  of  soul  was  no 
doubt  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven  by  older 
men,  especially  by  the  wary  and  worldly- 
wise  ;  but  it  was  the  very  spell  which  drew 
to  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  younger  and  the 
more  enthusiastic.  Such  was  the  impression 
he  had  made  in  Oxford  just  before  he  relin- 
quished his  hold  on  it.  And  if  at  that  time 
it  seemed  to  persons  at  a  distance  extrava- 
gant and  absurd,  they  may  have  since  learnt 
enough  to  make  it  plain  to  them  that  there 
was  that  about  him  who  was  the  object  of  it 
to  justify  the  impression. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  actions  or 
definite  results  were  there  to  account  for  so 
deep  and  widespread  a  veneration?  Of 
course  there  were  the  products  of  his  pen, 
his  various  works,  controversial,  theological^ 
religious.  But  none  of  these  were  so  deep 
in  learning  as  some  of  Dr.  Pusey's  writings, 
nor  so  widely  popular  as  The  Christian 
Year;  and  yet  both  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Keble  were  at  that  time  quite  second  in  im- 
portande  to  Mr.  Newman.  The  centre  from 
which  his  power  went  forth  was  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Mary's,  with  those  wonderful  after- 
noon sermons.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  year 
by  year,  they  went  on,  each  continuing  and 
deepening  the  impression  made  by  the  last 
As  the  hour  interfered  with  the  dinner-hour 
of  the  colleges,  most  men  preferred  a  warm 
dinner  without  Newman's  sermon  to  a  cold 
one  with  it,  so  the  audience  was  not  crowd- 
ed— the  large  church  little  more  than  half 
filled.  The  service  was  very  simple,— no 
pomp,  no  ritualism ;  for  it  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  leading  men  of  the  movement 
that  they  left  these  things  to  the  weaker 
brethren.  Their  thoughts,  at  all  events, 
were  set  on  great  questions  which  touched 
the  heart  of  unseen  things.  About  the 
service,  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  the 
beauty,  the  silver  intonation  of  Mr.  New- 
man's voice,  as  he  read  the  lessons.  It 
seemed  to  bring  new  meaning  out  of  the  fa- 
miliar words.  Still  lingers  in  memory  the 
tone  with  which  he  read,  "  But  Jerusalem 
which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
'of  us  all."  When  he  began  to  preaoh,  a 
stranger  was  not  likely  to  be  much  struck, 
especially  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  Boanerges  sort.    Here 
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was  no  vehemence,  no  declamation,  no  show 
of    elaborated  ar^ment,  so  that  one  who 
came  prepared  to  hear  a  "  great  intellectual 
effort "  was  almost  sure  to  go  away  disap- 
pointed.    Indeed,  we  believe  that  if  he  had 
preached  one  of  his  St.  Mary's  sermons  be- 
fore a  Scotch  town  congregation,  they  would 
have   thought  the  preacher  a  "  silly  body." 
The  delivery  had  a  peculiarity  which  it  took 
a  new  hearer  some  time  to  get  oyer.     Each 
separate    sentence,  or  at  least  each  short 
paragraph,  was   spoken   rapidly,  but.  with 
great   clearness  of  intonation ;  and  then  at 
its  close  there  was  a  pause,  lasting  for  near- 
ly half  a  minute ;  then  another  rapidly  but 
clearly  spoken  sentence,  followed  by  anoth- 
er pause.     It  took  some  time  to  get  over 
this,    but,  that    once  done,  the  wonderful 
charm  began  to  dawn  on  you.      The  look 
and  bearing  of  the  preacher  were  that  of 
one  who  dwelt  apart,  who,  though  he  knew 
his  age  well,  did  not  live  in  it.     From  his 
seclusion   of   study,   and    abstinence,  and 
prayer,  from  habitual  dwelling  in  the  .un- 
seen, he  seemed  to  come  forth  that  one  day 
of  the  week  to  speak  to  others  of  the  things 
he  had  seen  and  known.      Those  who  never 
heard    him  might  fancy  that  his  sermons 
would  generally  be  about  apostolical  succes- 
sion or  rights  of  the  Church,  or  against  Dis^ 
senters.     Nothing  of  the  kind.   ,  You  might 
hear  him  preach  for  weeks  without  an  allu- 
sion to  these  things.     What  there,  was  of 
High  Church  teaching  was  implied  rather 
than  enforced.    The  local,  the  temporaiy, 
and  the  modem  was  ennobled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  catholic  truth  belonging  to  all 
ages  that  pervaded  the  whole.     His  power 
showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  new  and  living 
way  in  which  he  touched  old  truths,  moral 
or  spiritual,  which  all  Christians  acknowl- 
edge, but  most  have  ceased  to  feel — ^when  he 
spoke  of  "  Unreal  Words,"  of  "  The  Indi- 
viduality of  the  Soul,"  of  "  The  Invisible 
World,"  of  a  "  Particular  Providence  ;"  or 
again,  of  "  The  Ventures  of  Faith,"  «  War- 
fare the  condition  of  Victory,"  "  The  Cross 
of  Christ  the  Measure  of  the  World,"  "  The 
Church  a  Home  for  the  Lonely."    As  he 
spoke,  how  the  old  truth  became  new !  how 
it  came  home  with  a  meaning  never  felt  be- 
fore I     He  laid  his  finger — ^how  gently,  yet 
how  powerfully,^-on   some   inner  place  in 
the   hearer's  heart,  and   told  him   things 
about   himself  he  had    never   known  till 
then.    Subtlest  truths  which  it  would  have 
taken  philosophers  pages  of  circumlocution 
and  big  words  to  state,  were  dropt  out  by 
the  way  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  most 
transparent  Saxon.    What  delicacy  of  style 
yet  what  strength!    how  simple  yet  how 
suggestive  I  how  homely  yet  how   refined  I 


how  penetrating  yet  how  tender-hearted! 
If  now  and  then  there  was  a  forlorn  un- 
dertone which  at  the  time  seemed  inexpli- 
cable, if  he  spoke  of  ''many  a  sad  secret 
which  a  man  dare  not  tell  lest  he  find  no 
sympathy,"  of  "  secrets  lying  like  cold  ice 
upon  the  heart,"  of  "  some  solitary  incom- 
municable grief,"  you  might  be  perplexed 
at  the  drift  of  what  he  said,  but  you  felt 
all  the  more  drawn  to  the  speaker.  To 
call  these  sermons  eloquent  would  not  be 
the  word  for  them ;  hiffh  poems  they  rather 
were,  as  of  an  inspired  singer,  or  the  out- 
pourings as  of  a  prophet  rapt,  yet  self- 
possessed.  And  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  once  you  grew  accus- 
tomed to  it,  sounded  hke  a  fine  strain  of 
unearthly  music.  Through  the  stillness  of 
that  high  Gothic  building  the  words  fell 
on  the  ear  like  the  measured  drippings  of 
water  in  some  vast  dim  cave.  After  hear- 
ing these  sermons  you  might  come  away 
still  not  believing  the  tenets  peculiar  to 
the  High  Church  system;  but  you  would 
be  hardier  than  most  men,  if  you  did  not 
feel  more  than  ever  ashamed  of  coarse- 
ness, selfishness,  worldliness,  if  you  did  not 
feel  the  things  of  faith  brought  nearer  to 
the  heart. 

There  was  one  occasion  of  a  different 
kind,  when  he  spoke  from  St  Mary's  pul- 
pit for  the  last  time,  not  as  Parish  minis- 
ter, but  as  University  preacher.  It  was 
the  crisis  of  the  movement.  All  Oxford 
assembled  to  hear  what  Newman  had  to 
say,  and  St.  Mary's  was  crowded  to  the 
door.  The  subject  he  spoke  of  was  "  the 
theory  of  Development  in  Christian  Doc- 
trine," a  subject  since  then  much  canvass- 
ed, but  at  that  time  new  even  to  the  ablest 
men  in  Oxford.  For  an  hour  and  a  half 
he  drew  out  the  argument,  and  perhaps 
the  acutest  there  did  not  quite  follow  the 
line  of  thought,  or  felt  wearied  by  the 
length  of  it,  illustrated  though  it  was  by 
some  startling  examples.  Such  was  the 
famous  '^  Protestantism  has  at  various  times 
d^eloped  into  Polygamy,"  or  the  still 
more  famous  '^  Scripture  says  the  sun 
moves  round  the  earth.  Science  that  the 
earth  moves,  and  the  sun  is  comparative- 
ly at  rest.  How  can  we  determine  which 
of  these  opposite  statements  is  true,  till 
we  know  what  motion  is  ?  "  Few  probably 
who  heard  it  have  forgot  the  tone  of  voice 
with  which  he  uttered  the  beautiful  pas- 
sage about  music  as  the  audible  embodi- 
ment of  some  unknown  reality  behind,  itself 
coming  like  a  strain  of  splendid  music  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  subtle  argument : — 

"There  are  seven  notes  in  the  scale;  make 
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them  fourteen ;  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so 
vast  an  enterprise!  What  science  brings  so 
much  out  of  so  little?  Out  of  what  poor  ele- 
ments does  some  great  master  create  his  new 
world  I  Shall  we  say  that  all  this  exuberant 
inventiveness  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or  trick  of  art, 
like  some  game  or  fashion  of  the  day,  without 
reality,  without  meaning?  ...  Is  it  possible 
that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  and  disposition 
of  notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate  yet 
BO  regulated,  so  various  yet  so  m^estio,  should 
be  a  mere  sound  which  is  gone  and  perishes  ? 
Can  it  be  that  those  mysterious  stirrings  of 
heart,  and  keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearn- 
ings after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful  impres- 
sions from  we  know  not  whence,  should  be 
wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and 
comes  and  goes^  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself? 
It  is  not  so ;  it  cannot  be.  No ;  they  have  es- 
caped from  some  higher  sphere ;  they  are  the 
outpourings  of  eternal  harmony  in  the  medium 
of  created  sound;  they  are  echoes  from  our 
Home ;  they  are  the  voices  of  Angels,  or  the 
Magnificat  of  Smnts,  or  the  living  laws  of 
Divine  governance,  or  the  Divine  attributes; 
spmething  are  they  besides  themselves,  which 
we  cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot  utter, 
though  mortal  man,  and  he  perhaps  not  other- 
wise distinguished  above  his  fellows,  has  the 
power  of  eliciting  them." 

This  was  preached  in  the  winter  of  1843, 
the  last  time  he  appeared  in  the  University 
pulpit.  His  parochial  sermons  had  by  this 
time  assumed  an  uneasy  tone  which  per- 
plexed his  followers  with  fear  of  change. 
That  summer  solved  their  doubt.  In  the 
quiet  chapel  of  Littlemore  which  he  himself 
had  built,  when  all  Oxford  was  absent  dur- 
ing the  long  vacation,  he  preached  his  last 
Anglican  sermon  to  the  country  people,  and 
only  a  few  friends^  and  poured  forth  that  af- 
fecting lament  and  farewell  to  the  Church 
of  England.  The  sermon  is  entitled  "  The 
Parting  of  Friends."  The  text  was  "  Man 
goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  his  labour  until 
the  evening."  He  went  through  all  the  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  Bible  of  human  af- 
fection sorely  tried,  reproducing  the  inci- 
dents in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, — 
Jacob,  Hagar,  Naomi,  Jonathan  and  David, 
St.  Paul  and  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and 
last,  the  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and  the 
"  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late,"— and  then  he  bursts  forth — 

*'  A  lesson,  surely,  and  a  warning  to  us  all, 
in  every  place  where  He  puts  Uis  name,  to  the 
end  of  time,  lest  we  be  cold  towards  His  gifts, 
or  unbelieving  towards  His  word,  or  jealous  of 
His  workings,  or  heartless  towards  His  mer- 
cies. .  .  .  O  mother  of  saints  1  O  school  of 
the  wis* !  O  nurse  of  the  heroic  1  of  whom 
went  forth,  in  whom  have  dwelt  memorable 
names  of  old,  to  spread  the  truth  abroad,  or  to 
cherieh  and  illustrate  it  at  home  I  0  thou,  from 
whom  surrounding  nations  lit  their  lamps!  0 


virgin  of  Israeli  wherefore  dost  thou  now  sit 
on  the  ground  and  keep  silence,  like  one  of  the 
foolish  women  who  were  without  oil  on  the 
coming  of  the  Bridegroom  ?  Where  is  now  the 
ruler  in  Sion,  and  the  doctor  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  ascetic  on  Oarmel,  and  the  herald  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  preacher  in  the  market- 
place?     Where    are    thy    "effectual   fervent 
prayers"  offered  in  secret,  and  thy  alms  and 
good  works  coming  up  as  a  memorial  before 
God?    How  is  it,  O  once  holy  place,  that  "  the 
land  mourneth,  for  the  com  is  wasted,  the  new 
wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth,  because 
joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men?" 
Alas  for  the  day!     how  do  the  beasts  groan! 
the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  because  they 
h^ve  no  pasture ;  yea,  the  nocks  are  made  deso- 
late. .  .  .  O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto 
thee,  that  thou  hast  good  things  poured  upon 
thee  and  const   not  keep  them,  and  bearest 
children,  yet  darest  not  own  them  I    Why  haat 
thou  not  the  skill  to  use  their  services,  nor  the 
heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love  ?     How  is  it  that 
whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender  or 
deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise 
falls  from  thy  bosom,  and  finds  no  home  with- 
in thine  arms  ?    Who  hath  put  this  note  npon 
thee,  to  have  "  a  miscarrying  womb,  and  dry 
breasts,"  to  be  strange  to  thine  own  flesh,  and 
thine  eye  cruel  to  thy  little  ones  ?     Thine  own 
offspring,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  who  love  thee 
and  would  toil  for  thee,  thou  dost  gaze  upon 
with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or  tbon  dost 
loath  as  an  offence  ;  at  best  thou  dost  but  en- 
dure, as  if  they  had  no  claim  but  on  thy  pa- 
tience, self-possession,  and  vigilance,  to  be  rid 
of  them  as  easily  as  thou  mayest.  Thou  makeflt 
them  '  stand  all  the  day  idle '  as  the  very  con- 
dition of  thy  bearing  with  them ;  or  thou  bid- 
dest  them  begone  where  they  will  be  more  wel- 
come ;  or  thou  sellest  them  for  nought  to  the 
stranger  that  passes  by.    And  what  wilt  thoo 
do  in  the  end  thereof? 

"Scripture  is  a  refuge  in  any  trouble;  onlj 
let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  seeming  to  use 
it  farther  than  is  fltting,  or  doing  more  than 
sheltening  ourselves  under  its  shadow.  It  is 
far  higher  aud  wider  than  our  need,  and  it  con- 
ceals our  feelings  while  it  gives  expression  to 

them And  O  my  brethren,  0  kind  and 

affectionate  hearts,  O  loving  friends,  shonld  yon 
know  any  one  whose  lot  it  has  been,  by  writ- 
ing or  by  word  of  mouth,  in  some  degree  to 
help  you  thus  to  act;  if  he  has  ever  told  yon 
what  you  knew  about  yourselves,  or  what  you 
did  not  know;  has  read  to  you  your  wants  and 
feelings,  and  comforted  you  by  the  very  rm- 
ing ;  has  made  you  feel  that  there  was  a  higher 
life  than  this  daily  one,  and  a  brighter  world 
than  that  you  see ;  or  encouraged  you,  or  so- 
bered you,  or  opened  a  way  to  tlie  inquiriug,  or 
soothed  the  perplexed,  if  what  he  has  said  or 
done  has  ever  made  you  take  interest  in  h^» 
and  feel  well-inclined  towards  him,  '^^^^ 
such  a  one  in  time  to  come,  though  yon  new 
him  not,  and  pray  for  him»  that  in  all  things  ne 
may  know  God's  wiU,  and  at  all  times  he  may 
be  ready  to  fulfil  it." 


Then  followed  the  resignation 


of  hisfel- 
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lowship,  the  retirement  to  Littlemore,  the 
withdran^al  even  from  the  intercourse  of  his 
friends,  the  unloosing  of  all  the  ties  that 
bound  him  to  Oxford,  the  two  years'  pon- 
dering of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take — so 
that  when  in  1845  he  entered  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  did  it  by  himself,  making  himself 
as  much  as  possible  responsible  only  for  his 
own  act,  ai^d  followed  by  only  one  or  two 
young  fi'iends  who  would  not  be  kept  back. 
Those  who  witnessed  these  things,  and  knew 
that,  if  a  large  following  had  been  his  ob- 
ject, he  might,  by  leaving  the  Church  of 
England  three  years  earlier,  in  the  plenti- 
tude  of  his  power,  have  taken  almost  all  the 
flower  of  young  Oxford  with  him,  needed 
no  Apologia  to  convince  tbfem  of  his  hones- 
ty of  pnrpose.  And  the  moral  power  his 
presence  had  been  in  Oxford  was  proved  by 
nothing  more  than  by  the  tremendous  reac- 
tion that  followed  hifi  departure, — a  reaction 
from  which  we  know  not  if  that  University 
has  yet  recovered.  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion made  by  that  eventful  time  on  impar- 
tial but  not  uninterested  spectators-— on 
those  who  by  early  education  and  conviction 
were  kept  quite  aloof  from  the  peculiar  ten- 
ets of  High  Churchmen,  but  who  could  not 
but  be  struck  by  the  moral  quickening  which 
resulted  from  the  movement,  and  by  the 
marvellous  character  of  him  who  was  the 
soul  of  it. 

But  Dr.  Newman  himself  tells  us  that  all 
the  while  the  true  and  primary  author  of  it 
was  out  of  sight.     The  Rev.  John  Keble 
was  at  a  distance  from  Oxford,  in  his  vicar- 
age at  Hursley,  there  living  in  his  own  life, 
and  carrying  out  in  his  daily  services  and 
parish  ministry  those  truths  which  he  had 
first  brought  forward,  and  Newman  had  car- 
ried out,  in  Oxford.     But  though   out  of 
sight,  he  was  not  out  of  mind.     The  Chris- 
iian   Year  was  in  the  hands  of  every  one, 
even  the  youngest  undergraduate.     Besides 
its  more  intrinsic  qualities,  the  tone  of  it 
blended  well  with  the  sentiment  which  the 
venerable  aspect  of  the  old  city  awakened. 
It  used  to  be  pleasing  to  try  and  locate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  nature  with  which  the  poems 
are  inlaid.     During  these  years  the  poet- 
priest's  figure  was  but  seldom  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Oxford,— only  when  some  great 
question  affecting  the  Church,  some  discus- 
sion of  No.  90,  or  trial  of  Mr.  Ward,  had 
summoned  Convocation  together.     Once,  if 
our  memory  serves,  we  remember  to  have 
seen  him  in  the  University  pulpit  at  St. 
Mary's,  but  his  voice  was  not  strong,  and 
did  not  reach  many  of  the  audience.     His 
service  to  his  party  had  lain  in  another 
direction.    It  was  he  who,  by  his  character. 


had  first  awakened  a  new  tone  of  sentiment 
in  Oxford,  and  attracted  to  himself  what- 
ever else  was  like-minded.  He  had  sounded 
the  first  note  which  woke  that  sentiment 
into  action,  and  embodied  it  in  a  party.  He 
had  kept  up,  though  from  a  distance,  sympa- 
thetic intercourse  with  the  chief  actors, 
counselled  and  encouraged  them.  Above 
all,  he  gave  poetry  to  the  movement,  and  a 
poetic  aspect.  Polemics  are  in  themselves 
dreary  work.  They  do  not  touch  the  springs 
of  young  hearts,  feut  he  who,  in  the  midst 
of  any  line  of  thought,  unlocks  a  fountain  of 
genuine  poetry,  does  more  to  humanize  it, 
and  win  for  it  a  way  to  men's  affections, 
than  he  who  writes  a  hundred  volumes, 
however  able,  of  controversy.  Without 
disparagement  to  the  patristic  and  other 
learning  of  the  party,  the  two  permanent 
monuments  of  genius  which  it  has  bequeathed 
to  England  may  be  said  to  be  Newman's 
Parochial  Sermons^  and  Keble's  Christian 
Year, 

All  that  was  known  of  Keble  at  that  time 
to  the  outer  world  of  Oxford  was  vague  and 
scanty.  The  few  facts  here  added  are  taken 
from  what  has  since  been  made  public  by 
his  two  friends.  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  Dr. 
Newman,  the  former  in  his  touching  sketch, 
the  latter  in  his  Apologia,  Yet  these  facts, 
though  few,  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
both  because  Keble's  character  is  more  than 
his  poetry,  and  because  his  poetry  can  only 
be  rightly  understood  in  the  light  of  his 
character.  For  there  is  no  poet  whose 
poetry  is  more  truly  an  image  of  the  man 
himself,  his  inner  nature,  and  his  outward 
circumstances.  His  father,  whose  name  the 
poet  bore,  was  a  country  clergyman,  vicar 
of  Coln-St-Aldwynd's,  in  Gloucestershire, 
but  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  in 
which  the  poet  was  bom,  was  at  Fairford, 
three  miles  distant  from  the  cure.  John 
was  the  second  child,  and  eldest  son  of  a 
family  which  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  mother,  Sarah  Maule,  was, 
we  have  heard,  of  Scottish  extraction.  The 
father,  who  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  was 
a  man  of  no  common  ability.  Of  him  his 
son,  we  are  told,  "always  spoke  not  only 
with  the  love  of  a  son,  but  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  his  goodness  and  wis- 
dom." It  would  seem  that  this  was  one  of 
the  few  clerical  homes  in  England  in  which 
the  opinions,  traditions,  and  peculiar  piety 
of  the  Nonjurors  lived  on  into  the  present 
century.  Unlike  most  sons  distinguished 
for  ability,  John  Keble  never  outgrew  the 
period  of  absolute  filial  reverence,  never 
questioned  a  single  opinion  or  prepossession 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  father. 

Some  of  his  less  reverential  companions 
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used  to  think  that  this  was  an  intellectual 
loss  to  him.  The  father's  ability  and 
scholarship  are  proved  by  his  having  him- 
self educated  his  son,  and  sent  him  up  to 
Oxford  so  well  prepared,  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  gained  a  Corpus  scholarship,  an 
honour  which  seems  then  to  have  held  the 
same  place  in  university  estimation  that 
Balliol  scholarships  have  long  held  and  still 
hold.  This  strictly  home  training,  in  the 
quiet  of  a  Gloucestershire  parsonage,  placed 
in  the  very  heart  of  rural  England,  under  a 
roof  where  the  old  High  Church  tradition 
lived  on,  blended  with  what  was  best  in 
modem  piety,  makes  itself  felt  in  every  line 
the  poet  wrote.  On  all  hands  one  hears  it 
said  that  there  is  no  education  like  that  of 
one  of  the  old  English  public  schools.  For 
the  great  run  of  ordinary  boys,  whether 
quick-witted  and  competitive,  or  lazy  and 
selfish,  this  may  perhaps  be  true ;  but  for 
natures  of  finer  texture,  for  all  boys  who 
have  a  decided  and  ori^nal  bias,  how  much 
is  there  that  the  rough  liandling  of  a  public 
school  would  ruthlessly  crush?  From  all 
the  better  public  schools  coarse  bullying, 
we  know,  has  disappeared;  but  for  pecu- 
liarity of  any  kind,  for  whatever  does  not 
conform  itself  to  their  received  standard — 
a  manly  and  straightforward  one  we  admit 
— ^they  have  still  but  little  tolerance.  If 
Keble  had  once  imbibed  the  public-school 
spirit,  The  Christian  Tear  would  either 
never  have  been  written,  or  it  would  have 
lacked  some  of  its  tenderest,  most  charac- 
teristic traits. 

But  if  he  was  fortunate  in  having  his  boy- 
education  at  home,  he  was  not  less  happy  in 
the  college  which  he  entered  and  the  com- 
panions he  there  met.  It  is  the  happiness 
of  college  life  that  a  young  man  can  com- 
mand just  as  much  retirement,  and  as  much 
society  as  he  pleases,  and  of  the  kind  that 
he  pleases.  All  readers  of  Arnold's  Life 
will  remember  the  picture  there  drawn  of 
the  Scholars'  Common  Room  at  Corpus,  by 
one  of  the  last  survivors,  the  venerable  Sir 
J.  Coleridge.  He  tells  us  that,  when  Eeble 
came  into  residence,  early  in  1807,  it  was 
but  a  small  society,  numbering  only  about 
twenty  undergraduate  scholars,  and  these 
rather  under  the  usual  age,  who  lived  on 
the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other. 
The  Bachelor  scholars  resided  and  lived 
entirely  with  the  undergraduates.  Two  of 
Keble's  chief  friends  among  the  Corpus 
scholars,  though  younger  than  himself,  were 
Coleridge,  afterwards  Judge  Coleridge,  and 
Arnold.  But  Keble  must  have  already 
graduated  before  Arnold  came  into  resi- 
dence. Besides  these  were  many  other  men 
distinguished  in  their  day  in  the  University, 


but  less  known  to  the  outer  world.    It  was 
a  stirring  time  when  Keble  was  an  under- 
graduate.    News  of  the   great  Peninsular 
battles  was  arriving  from   time  to  time. 
Scott's  trumpet-blasts  of  poetry  were  stirrbg 
the  young  heart.     In  Corpus  Common,  as 
elsewhere,  the  battles  were  fought  over  afain, 
and  the  classical  and   romantic  schools  of 
poetry  were  vehemently   discussed.     And 
among  the  more  exciting  subjects,  the  young 
scholar  Coleridge  would  insinuate  the  stiller 
and  deeper  tones  of  Wordsworth's  lyrical 
ballads,  which,  then  but  little  known,  he  had 
heard  of  from  his  great  uncle.     These  two, 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  were  to  the  end 
Keble's    first    favourites   of    contemporary 
poets,  and  those  ^ho  most  moulded  his  taste 
and  style.     Most  of  the  scholars  were  high 
Tories  in  Church  and  State,  great  respecters 
of  things  as  they  are ;  none,  no  doubt,  more 
so  than  Keble.     The  great  questioner  of  the 
prevailing    creed  was   Arnold,   who  often 
brought  down  on  his  own  head  the  concen- 
trated  arguments  of  the   whole  Common 
Boom.     But  youth's  genial  warmth  healed 
these  undergraduate  disputes,  as,  alas  I  the 
same  controversies  could  not  be  healed  when 
taken  up  by  the  same  combatants  later  in 
life.     In  that  kindly  atmosphere  Keble's 
afiectionate  nature  expanded,  as  a  flower  m 
th^  sun.     His  was  a  temperament  to  drink 
in  to  the  full  the  two  finest  influences  of 
Oxford — ^the  charm  of  congenial  society,  and 
the  romance  of  all  the  innagery  with  which 
life  ihere  is  surrounded.     Even  then  Keble 
seems  to  have  been  much  ilie  same  in  charac- 
ter as  he  was  in  after  years ;  so  that,  when  a 
fifty-five  years'  friendship  had  come  to  its 
earthly  close,  his  early  college  friend  could 
say  of  him,  "  It  was  the  singular  happiness 
of  his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  under- 
graduate days,  that  love  far  him  was  always 
sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  reverence— rever- 
ence that  did  not  make  tho  love  less  tender, 
and  love  that  did  but  add  intensity  to  the 
reverence." 

In  Easter  term  1810,  Keble  obtained 
double  first  class  honours,  and  this  success 
was  soon  afterwards  foUowed  by  ^^^®' 
still  greater — ^his  election  to  an  Oriel  Fel- 
lowship. The  Oriel  Common  Boom  num- 
bered among  its  Fellows,  then  and  ^^^f^^ 
afterwards,  all  that  was  most  distin|uiBhed 
in  Oxford  for  mental  power  and  originwity. 
Copleston,  Davison,  Whately,  then  belonged 
to  it,  and  were  among  Keble's  electors. 
Arnold,  Newman,  Pusey,  were  soon  afle^ 
wards  chosen  Fellows  of  the  same  coUege. 
"Bound  the   fire  of   the  Oriel  Common 


Room,"  we  are  told,  "  there  were 


learned 


and  able,  not  rarely  subtle  »nd  disputatjo^ 
conversations,  in  which  this-  M  of  wnet^ 
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was  called  to  take  his  part.  Amid  these  he 
sometimes  yearned  for  the  more  easy,  yet 
not  unintelleotual,  society  of  his  old  friends 
at  Corpus."  He  found,  no  doubt,  that  un- 
dergraduate days  are  more  congenial  to 
warm  friendships,  than  the  highly-rarefied 
atmosphere  of  an  intellectual  Common 
Boom.  Where  men  touch  chiefly  by  the 
head,  they  find  that  this  is  the  seat  as  fre- 
quently of  a  repulsive  as  of  an  attractive 
force.  While  he  was  an  undergraduate,  and 
during  the  early  days  of  his  ^Uowship,  he 
wrote  a  good  many  beautiful  little  poems, 
which  His  friends  still  possess,  and  the  year 
after  his  election  to  Oriel,  he  gained  the 
University  prizes  for  the  English  and  Latin 
essay. 

The  interval  from  1810  to  1815  he  spent 
in  Oriel,  taking  part  in  collie  tuition,  and 
acting  as  an  examiner  in  the  Degree  Schools. 
Was  it  some  time  during  these  years,  or  at 
a  later  date,  that  the  incident  recorded  by 
Dr.  Newman  took  place  ?  "  When  one  day 
I  was  walking  in  High  Street,  with  mv  dear 
earliest  friend,  with  what  eagerness  did  he 
cry  out,  *  There's  Keble  I'  and  with  what 
awe  did  I  look  at  him !  Then  at  another 
time  I  heard  a  Master  of  Arts  of  my  college 
give  an  account,  how  he  had  just  then  had 
occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some  busi- 
ness to  Keble,  and  how  gentle,  courteous, 
and  xmaffected  Keble  had  been,  so  as  almost 
to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then,  too, 
it  was  reported,  truly  or  falsely,  how  a  rising 
man  of  brilliant  reputation,  the  present  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Milman,  admired  and 
loved  him,  adding,  that  somehow  he  was 
strangely  unlike  any  one  else." 

In  1815  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  the  fol- 
lowing year  Priest ;  and  soon  afterwards  left 
the  University,  and  never  again  permanently 
resided  there.  He  had  chosen  the  calling 
of  a  clergyman,  and  though  within  that 
sphere  other  paths  more  gratifying  to  am- 
bition lay  open  to  him,  he  turned  aside  from 
them,  and  gave  himself  to  parochial  work  as 
the  regular  employment  of  his  life.  He  be- 
came his  father's  curate,  and  lived  with  him 
at  Fairford,  engaged  in  this  duty  for  twenty 
years,  more  or  less.  This  rare  absence  or 
restraint  of  ambition,  where  it  mi^ht  have 
seemed  natural  or  even  right  to  nave  fol- 
lowed it,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Keble's 
whole  character.  "  The  Church,"  says  Sir 
J.  Coleridge,  '*  he  had  deliberately  chosen 
to  be  his  profession,  and  he  desired  to  follow 
out  that  in  a  country  cure.  With  this  he 
associated,  and  scarcely  placed  on  a  lower 
level,  the  affectionate  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  son  and  brother.  Calls,  temporary  calls, 
of  duty,  to  his  college  and  university,  for  a 
time  and  at  intervals  diverted  him  (he  was 


again  Public  Examiner  from  1821  to  1823) ; 
but  he  always  kept  these  outlines  in  view, 
and  as  the  occasion  passed  away,  reverted  to 
them  with  the  permanent  devotion  of  his 
heart.  Traces  of  this  feeling  may  be  found 
again  and  again  in  The  Christian  Tear,'' 
This  book  was  first  ^ven  to  the  world  on 
the  23d  of  June  182Y,  when  Keble  was  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year.  This,  the  great  work 
of  Keble's  life,  which  will  keep  his  name 
firesh  in  men's  memory  when  all  else  that  he 
has  done  will  be  forgotten,  had  been  the 
silent  gathering  of  years.  Single  poems  had 
been  in  his  friends'  hands  at  least  as  early  as 
1819.  They  had  ureed  him  te  complete  the 
series,  and  by  1827  this  was  done.  No 
record  of  the  exact  time  when  each  poem 
was  written  has  yet  appeared.  We  should 
imagine  that  more  of  them  were  composed 
at  Fairford  than  at  Oxford.  The  discussion 
and  criticism  natural  to  a  university  are  not 
generally  favourable  to  poetic  creation  of 
any  kind,  least  of  all  to  so  meditative  a 
strain  as  Keble's  was.  But  it  may  have 
been  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  was 
"  unlike  any  one  else."  It  was  only  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  pub- 
lished the  little  book*  He  was  not  anxious 
about  poetic  fame,  and  never  thought  that 
these  poems  would  secure  it.  His  own  plan 
was  "  to  go  improving  the  series  all  his  life, 
and  leave  it  to  come  out,  if  judged  useful, 
only  when  he  should  be  fairly  out  of  the 
way."  Had  this  plan  been  acted  on,  how 
many  thousands  would  have  been  defrauded 
of  the  soothing  delight  these  poems  have 
ministered  to  them  I  But  even  those  who 
most  strongly  counselled  the  publication  lit- 
tle dreamt  what  a  destiny  was  in  store  for 
that  little  book.  Of  course,  if  the  author 
had  kept  it  by  him  he  might  have  smoothed 
away  some  of  its  defects,  but  who  knows 
how  much  it  might  have  lost  too  in  the  pro- 
cess ?  "  No  one,"  we  are  told,  "  knew  its 
literary  shortcomings  better  than  the  author 
himself.  Wisely,  and  not  in  pride,  or 
through  indolence,  he  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt at  second-hand  to  amend  this  inhar- 
monious line,  or  that  imperfect  rhyme,  or 
the  instances  here  and  there  in  which  his 
idea  may  be  somewhat  obscurely  expressed* 
Wordsworth's  acute  poetical  sense  recog- 
nised such  faults  ,*  yet  the  book  was  his  de- 
light." Probably  it  was  a  wise  resolve. 
^1  emendation  of  poetry  long  after  its  first 
composition  runs  the  risk  of  spoiling  it. 
The  author  has  to  take  up  in  one  mood  what 
was  written  in  another.  His  first  warm 
feeling  of  the  sentiment  has  gone  cold,  and 
he  cannot  at  a  later  time  revive  it.  This  is 
true  of  all  poetry,  more  especially  of  that 
which  deals  with    subtle  and    evanescent 
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emotions  which  perhaps  never  recur  exactly 
in  the  same  form.  Once  only  in  a  lifetime 
may  he  succeed  in  catching 

"  Those  brief  unisons,  which  on  the  brain 
One  tone  that  never  can  recur  has  cast> 
One  accent  never  to  return  again." 

In  1833  Keble  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  The  Statutes  then 
required  the  professor  to  give  two  or  three 
lectures  a  year  in  Latin.  The  ancient  lan- 
guage was  required  to  be  spoken  from  this 
chair  longer  than  from  any  other,  probably 
from  fear  of  the  trash  men  might  talk  if 
fairly  unmuzzled.  However  prudent  this 
may  have  been  when  a  merely  average 
functionary  filled  the  chair,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  when  there  was  placed 
there  a  true  poet,  who  was  intent  on  speak- 
ing the  secret  of  his  own  art,  he  should  be 
so  formidably  weighted.  The  present  gifted 
occupant  of  that  chair  has  fortunately  been 
set  free,  and  has  vindicated  the  newly 
acquired  freedom  by  enriching  our  litera- 
ture with  the  finest  poetical  criticism  it  has 
received  since  the  days  of  Coleridge.  But 
Keble  had  to  work  in  trammels.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  rebel  against  any  limitations 
imposed  by  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  Faithfully  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  translating  into  well-rounded 
Latin  periods,  his  cherished  thoughts  on  his 
own  favourite  subject.  Of  the  theory  of 
poetry  embodied  in  the  two  volumes  of  his 
published  lectures,  something  may  yet  be 
said.  The  Latin  is  easy  and  unconstrained, 
the  thought  original  and  suggestive.  A 
great  contrast  to  the  more  than  Ciceronian 
paragraphs  of  his  predecessor  Copleston, 
bristling  as  they  are  to  weariness  with  all 
the  refinements  of  Latinity,  but  underneath 
these  containing  little  but  outworn  common- 
places. 

With  slight  interruptions,  Keble  con- 
tinued to  live  with  his  father  at  Fairford, 
and  to  assist  him  as  his  curate  till  1835. 
"  In  that  year  this  tie  was  broken.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  it  the  venerable  old 
man,  who  to  the  last  retained  the  full  use  of 
his  facultiesi  was  taken  to  his  rest ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  it  Keble  became  the  Yicar 
of  Hursley,  and  the  husband  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Clarke,  second  daughter  of  an  old  col- 
lege friend  of  his  father's,  who  was  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fair- 
ford,  This  was  the  happy  settlement  of  his 
life.  For  himself  he  had  now  no  ungratified 
wish,  and  the  bonds  then  tied  were  loosened 
only  by  death," 

Only  two  years  before  Keble  left  Fau> 
ford,  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  entered 
on  his  poetry  professorship,  began  what  is 


called  the  Oxford  movement.     Of  this,  Dr. 
Newman  tells  us,  Keble  was  the  real  author. 
Let  us  cast  a  glance  back  and  see  how  it 
arose,  and  what  it  aimed  at.     With  what 
feelings  Newman,  when  an  undergraduate, 
looked  at  Keble,  we  have  seen.    Some  years 
afterwards,  it  must  have  been  in  1819  or 
1820,  Newman  was  elected  to  the  Oriel  Fel- 
lowship which  Arnold  vacated.     Of  that 
time  he  thus  writes  : — "  I  had  to  hasten  to 
the  Tower  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
all  the  Fellows.     I  bore  it  till  Keble  took 
my  hand,  and  then  felt  so  abashed,  and  un- 
worthy  of  the  honour  done  me,  that  I  seemed 
quite  desirous  of  sinking  into  the  ground 
His  had  been  the  first  name  I  had  heard 
spoken  of  with  reverence  rather  than  admi- 
ration when  I  came  up  to   Oxford."    This 
was  probably  the  first  meeting  of  these  two. 
"When  I  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,"  Dr. 
Newman  continues,  "  Keble  was  not  in  resi- 
denop,  and  he  was  shy  of  me  for  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  marks  I  bore  upon  me  of 
the  evangelical  and  liberal  schools.    Hnrrell 
Froude  brought  us  together  about  1828.  It 
is  one  of  his  sayings  preserved  in  his  Be- 
mains :  *  If  I  was  ever  asked  what  good  deed 
I  had  ever  done,  I  should  say  that  I  had 
brought  Keble  and  Newman  to  understand 
each   other.'"     Thus    made  friends,  these 
two  were  to  work  great  things  together. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  ask  how  far  is  The 
Christian  Year  identified  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Traotarian  movement.    On  the 
one  hand.  The   Christian  Year  was  pub- 
lished in  1827,  the  movenaent  did  not  begin 
till  1833.    The  former,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  a  child  of  the  latter. 
And  this  accounts  for  what  often  has  been 
remarked,  how  little  of  the  peculiar  Traota- 
rian teaching  appears  in  the  book.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same 
nature  which,  in  a  season  of  quiet,  when  con- 
troversy was  at  a  lull,  shaped  out  of  its  own 
musings  ITie  Christian  Year,  would,  when 
confronted  with  opposing  tendencies,  and 
forced  into  a  dogmatic  attitude,  finds  its  true 
expression  in  the  Tractarian  theory.    Keble 
was  by  nature  a  poet,  living  by  intuition, 
not  by  reasoning ;  intuition  bom  of,  fed  bj, 
home   affection,  tradition,  devout  religion. 
His  whole  being  leaned  on  authority.  "Keble 
was  a  man  who  guided  himself,"  says  Pr. 
Newman, "  and  formed  his  judgments  not  by 
processes  of  reason,  by  inquiry  or  argumentj 
but,  to  use  the  word  in  a  broad  sense,  by 
authority."    And  by  authority  in  its  oroaa 
sense  he  means*  conscience,  the  Bible,  tw 
Church,  antiquity,  words  of  the  vfisBt /^ 
reditary  lessons,   ethical  truths,  ^i8*<*"iT 
memories.     "  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  lei* 
ever  happier  when  he  could  sp^ak  an<*  *^ 
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under   some    such    primary    and  external 
sanction ;    and  could  use  argument  mainly 
as  a  means  of  recommending  or  explaining 
what  Had  claims  on  his  reception  prior  to 
to  proof.     What  he  hated  instinctively  was 
heresy,  insubordination,  resistance  to  things 
established,  claims  of  independence,  disloyal- 
ty, innovation,  a  critical  or  censorious  spirit." 
Keble  then  lived  hy  authority,  and  hated  the 
dispositions  that  oppose  it.    There  is  a  tem- 
per of.  mind  which  lives  hy  denying  authority 
— a  temper  whose  essence,  or  at  least  whose 
bad  side,  is  to  foster  these  very  dispositions 
which  he  hated.     With  that  tone  of  mind 
and  the  men  possessed  hy  it,  sooner  or  later 
he   must   needs  have  come  into  collision. 
For  such  a  collision,  Oxford  did  not  want 
materials.     Bulging  Keble's    time  of   resi- 
dence, and  after  he  went  down,  the  Univer- 
sity had  been  awakening  from  a  long  torpor, 
and  entering  on  a  new  era.     "  The  march 
of  mind,'^  as  it  was  called,  was  led  by  a 
number    of  active-minded  and  able    men, 
whose  chief  rallying-point  was  Oriel  Com- 
mon Boom,  whose  best  representative  was 
Whately.     These  men  had  set  themselves  to 
raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  discipline 
in  the  Colleges,  and  in  the  University.    They 
were  the  University  Reformers  of  their  day, 
and  to  them  Oxford,  when  first  arousing  it- 
self from  long  intellectual  slumber,  owed 
much.     As  they  had  a  common  aim,  to  raise 
the  intellectual  standard,  they  were  naturally 
much  thrown  together,  and  became  the  cele- 
brities of  the  place.     Those  who  did  not  be- 
long to  their  party  thought  them  not  free 
from  "  pride  of  reason,"  an  expression  then, 
as  now,  derided  by  those  who  think  them- 
selves intellectual,  but  not  the  less  on  that 
account  covering  a  real  yeaning.     It  is,  as 
it  has  been  oaUed,  "the  moral  malady" 
which  besets  those  who  live  mainly  by  in- 
tellect.    Men  who  could  not  in  heart  go 
along  with  them  thought  they  carried  liberty 
of  thought  into  presumption  and  rationalism. 
They  seemed  to  submit  the  things  of  faith 
too  much  to  human  judgment,  and  to  seek  to 
limit  their  religious  belief  by  their  own 
powers  of   understanding.      They   seemed 
then,  as  now,  "  to  halve  the  gospel  of  God's 
grace,"  accepting  the  moraUty,  and,  if  not 
rejecting,  yet  making  little  of  the  super- 
natural truths  on  which  that  morality  is 
based.     Such  at  least  was  the  judgment  of 
their  opponents.     From  men  of  this  stamp, 
energetic  but  hard,  upright  but  not  very 
humble  or  reverent,  a  man  of  deeper  religous 
seriousness,  like  £eble,  instinctively  '^  shrank 
into  himself."     "He  was  young  in  years 
when  he  became  a  University  celebrity,  and 
younger  in  mind.     He  had  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  a  child.     He  had  few  sym- 
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pathies  with  the  intellectual  party,  who  sin- 
cerely welcomed  him  as  a  briUiant  specimen 
of  young  Oxford.  He  instinctively  shut  up 
before  literary  display,  and  pomp,  and  don- 
nishness, faults  which  will  always  beset 
academical  notabilities.  He  did  not  respond 
to  their  advances.  "Poor  Keble,"  H. 
Froude  used  gravely  to  say,  "  he  was  asked 
to  join  the  aristocracy  of  talent,  but  he  soon 
found  his  own  level."  He  went  into  the 
country,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  place  in  the 
minds  of  men  because  he  was  out  of  sight. 
It  could  not  be  that  Keble  and  these  men 
could  really  be  in  harmony, — they,  "  sons 
of  Aufklarung,"  men  of  mere  understand- 
ing, bringmg  all  things  to  the  one  touch- 
stone of  logic  and  common-sense,  and  con- 
tent with  this;  he,  a  child  of  faith,  with 
more  than  half  his  nature  in  the  unseen,  and 
looking  at  things  visible  mainly  as  they 
shadow  forth  and  reveal  the  invisible.  They 
represented  two  opposite  sides  of  human 
nature,  sides  in  all  but  some  rare  instances 
antagonistic,  and  never  seemingly  more  an< 
tagonistio  than  now.  Dr.  Arnold,  indeed, 
though  belonging  in  the  main  to  the  school 
of  liberalism,  combined  with  it  more  religious 
warmth  than  was  common  in  his  own  party. 
It  is  this  union  of  qualities,  generally 
thought  incompatible,  which  perhaps  was 
the  main  secret  of  his  great  influence.  But 
the  combination,  which  was  almost  unique 
in  himself,  he  can  hardly  be  said,  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  have  rendered  more  easy  for  his 
followers  in  the  present  day. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  trying 
and  perplexing  time  for  Keble.  With  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  in  Oxford,  the  old 
Tory  party  of  Church  and  State,  he  had  no 
sympathy.  He  saw  that  they  had  no  prin- 
ciple of  growth  in  them,  that  their  only  aim 
was  to  keep  things  as  they  were.  His  sym- 
pathy for  the  old  Catholic  rel^on,  that  feel- 
ing which  made  him  say  in  The  ChrUUan 
Tear 

"  Speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall," 

would  naturally  make  him  wish  to  see  Cath- 
olic disabilities  removed.  But  then  he  dis- 
liked both  the  man  by  whom,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which.  Emancipation  was  support- « 
ed.  He  would  rather  have  not  seen  the 
thing  done  at  all,  than  done  by  the  hands  of 
Whiggery.  A  few  years  more  brought  on 
the  crisis,  the  inevitable  collbion.  The  Earl 
G-rey  Administration,  flushed  with  their 
great  Eeform  victory,  went  on  to  lay  hands 
on  the  English  Church,  that  Church  which 
for  centuries  had  withstood  the  Whigs.  They 
made  their  attack  on  the  weakest  poitts,  the 
Irish  Church,  and  sunpressed  three  of  its 
bishoprics.    This  mignt  seem  to  be  but  a 
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small  matter  in  itself^  bat  it  was  an  indioa* 
tion  of  more  behind.  Lord  Orey  had  told 
the  Bishops  to  set  their  house  in  order,  and 
his  party  generally  spoke  of  the  Church  as 
the  mere  creature  of  the  State,  which  they 
might  do  with  as  they  pleased.  The  Church 
must  be  liberalized,  the  last  teeth  pulled 
from  those  fangs  which  had  so  often  proved 
troublesome  t6  Whiggery.  This  was  too 
much  for  Keble/  It  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  made  him  feel  that  now  the  time 
was  come  when  he  must  speak  and  act.  By 
nature  he  was  no  politician  nor  controversial- 
ist. He  disliked  the  strife  of  tongues.  But 
he  was  a  man ;  he  had  deep  religious  convic- 
tions ;  and  to  change  what  was  ancient  and 
catholic  in  the  Church  was  to  touch  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  When  he  looked  to  the  old  Tory 
party  he  saw  no  help  in  them.     To  the  ag- 

fressive  spirit  they  had  nothing  to  oppose 
ut  outworn  Church  and  State  theories.  The 
Bishops,  too,  were  helpless,  and  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  apostolical  succession  and  the  non- 
jurors. Was  the  Establishment  principle, 
then,  the  only  rock  on  which  the  Church 
was  built  ?  Keble  and  his  youn^  'friends 
thought  scorn  of  that.  This  feeling  first 
found  utterance  in  the  assize  sermon  which 
Keble  preached  from  the  University  pulpit, 
on  Sunday  the  14th  of  July  1833,  and  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  "  Nation- 
al Apostasy."  '*  I  have  ever  considered  and 
kept  the  day,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  as  the 
start  of  the  reli^ous  movement  of  1883." 
That  sermon  itself  we  have  not  seen,  but  the 
tone  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  those  lines 
in  the  Lyra  Apostolica^  where  Keble  speaks 
of 

*^  Hht  ru£Sao  band, 
Come  to  reform  where  ne'er  they  came  to  pray." 

That  was  a  trumpet-note  which  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  the  Church  whatever  of  ar- 
dour and  devotion  younff  Oxford  then  con- 
tained. These  virtues  had  never  been  greatr 
ly  countenanced  in  the  Cbureh  of  England. 
To  staid  respectabilitv  it  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Church,  that  it  is  an  embodied 
protest  against  what  one  of  its  own  Bishops 
is  said  to  have  denounced,  as  '*  that  most 
daDserous  of  all  errors — enthusiasm."  In 
the  fast  century  she  had  cast  out  enthusiasm 
in  the  person  of  Wesley ;  at  the  beginning 
of  this,  she  had  barely  tolerated  it  in  the 
Newtons  and  Cecils,  and  other  fathers  of 
evanffelicism.  But  here  was  a  fresh  attempt 
to  remtroduce  it  in  a  new  form.  The  young 
men  who  were  roused  by  Keble's  note  of 
warning — able,  zealous,  resolute — ^flung  aside 
with  d^ain  timid  arguments  from  expedien* 
cy.      They  set    themselves  to  defend  the 


Church  with  weapons  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per, and  they  found  them,  as  they  believed, 
in  reviving  her  claims  to  a  heavenly  origb 
and  a  divine  prerogative.    That  these  claioi 
sounded  strange  to  the  ears  even  of  Church- 
men at  that  time  was   to   these  men  no 
stumbling-block  —  rather   an  incentive  to 
more  fearless  action.     True,  such  a  coune 
shut  them  out  from  preferment,  hitherto  the 
one  recognised  aim  of   the  abler  Englifli 
Churchmen.     But  these  younger  men  Trere 
content  to  do  without  preferment.     Tbey 
had  at  least  got  beyond  that  kind  of  world* 
liness.    If  self  stiU  clung  to  them  ib  aoj 
shape,  it  was  in  that  enhrged  and  nobler 
form,  in  which  it  is  one  with  the  gloij  oi 
the  Church  Catholic  in  all  ages.   The  views 
and  aims  of  the  new  party  soon  took  shape 
in  the  "  Tracts  for  tie  Times."    If  Keble 
was  the  starter  of  the  movement,  J.  H.  Keir- 
man  soon  became  its  leader.    In  all  his  con- 
duct of  it,  one  his  great  aims  was  to  give  to 
the  sentiments  which  had  originated  with 
Keble  a  consistent  logical  basis.   The  sequel 
all  men  know.     The  inner  working  of  the 
movement    may  be  read    in  Hie  Apoio* 

As  for  Keble,  dunn^  the  eventful  jews 
that  followed,  thoueh  his  place  was  still  in 
his  country  cure,  nis  sympathies  and  co- 
operation were  with  Newman  and  other 
friends  in  Oxford.  He  contributed  some  of 
the  more  important  Tracts;  poems  of  his  em- 
bodying the  sentiments  of  the  party  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  and  were  republished  in 
the  Lyra  Aposiolica.  In  1841,  when  the 
famous  No.  90  was  published,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  whole  religious  world,  Keble  was  one 
of  the  few  who  stood  by  Newman.  What 
then  must  his  feelbffs  have  been  when  that 
younger  friend,  by  miom  he  had  bo  stood, 
with  whom  he  had  so  often  taken  counsel, 
abandoned  the  Church  of  England,  and 
sought  refuge  in  that  of  Rome  ?  As  late  as 
1863,  a  friend  of  his,  when  walking  with  him 
near  Hursley,  drew  his  attention  to  a  broken 
piece  of  ground— a  chalk-pit,  as  it  turned 
out— hard  by.  " '  Ah ! '  he  said,  *  that  is  a 
sad  place,  connected  with  the  most  psinfai 
event  of  my  life."  I  began  to  fear  that  it 
had  been  the  scene  of  some  terrible  accideni 
which  I  had  unwittingly  recalled  to  his  miua. 
*  It  was  there,'  he  went  on,  '  that  I  ^* 
knewforcertainthatJ.H.N.hadleftus.  vve 

had  made  up  our  mmd  that  such  an  ^ven 
was  all  but  inevitable;  and  one  ^^U^^^ 
ceived  a  letter  in  his  handwriting.    1 J 
sure  of  what  it  contained,  and  I  c»"^lf . 
about  with  me  through  the  day,  wr*"^ ,, 
open  it.     At  last  I  got  away  to  that  .^T^ 
pit,  and  there  forcing  myself  to  read  toe  i 
ter,  I  found  that  my  forebodings  had  oeeu 
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too  trae ;  it  was  the  announcement  that  he 
was  gone.^ " 

It  seems  natural  to  ask  how  it  came  that, 
when  Newman  left,  Keble  adhered  to  the 
Church  of  England^  They  were  at  one  in 
their  fundamental  principles.  What,  then, 
determined  them  to  go  different  ways  ?  Of 
many  reasons  that  occur  this  one  may  be 
^ven.  The  two  friends,  though  agreeing  in 
their  principles,  differed  widely  in  mental 
structure  and  in  natural  temperament.  They 
differed  scarcely  less  in  training  and  circum- 
stances. Keble,  as  we  have  seen,  cared  little 
for  reasoning,  and  rested  mainly  on  feeling 
and  intuition.  Newman,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  fully  alive  to  these,  added  an  unrest- 
ing intellectual  instinct  which  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  a  defined  logical  foundation 
for  what  it  instinctively  held.  Not  that 
Keble  was  without  a  theory.  Taking  from 
Butler  the  principle  that  probability  is  the 
guide  of  life,  he  applied  it  to  theological 
truth.  Butler,  by  a  very  questionable  pro- 
cess, had  employed  the  maxim  of  worldly 
prudence,  that  probability  is  the  guide  of 
life,  as  an  argument  for  religion,  but  mainly 
in  the  naturd  sphere.  KeUe  tried  to  carry 
it  on  into  the  sphere  of  revealed  truth.  The 
arguments  which  support  reliffious  doctrine, 
he  said,  may  be  only  probable  arguments 
judged  intellectually;  but  faith  and  love, 
being  directed  towards  their  Divine  Object, 
and  living  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Ob- 
ject, convert  these  probable  arguments  into 
certainties.  In  fact  the  inward  assurance, 
which  devout  faith  has  of  the  reality  of  its 
Object,  makes  doctrines  practically  certain, 
which  may  not  be  intellectually  demonstrable. 
Newman  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  view 
so  far,  but,  not  being  fully  satisfied  with  it, 
tried,  in  his  University  sermons  and  other 
works,  to  supplement  it  with  considerations 
of  his  bwn.  In  time,  however,  he  felt  it  rive 
way  in  his  hands,  and  either  abandoned  it, 
or  allowed  it  to  carry  him  elsewhere. 

But  besides  difference  of  mental  structure, 
there  were  other  causes  which  perhaps  de- 
termined the  divergent  courses  of  the  two 
friends.  In  the  case  of  Keble,  whatever  is 
most  sacred  and  endearing  in  the  English 
Church  had  surrounded  his  infancy  and  boy- 
.  hood,  and  gone  with  him  into  full  manhood. 
With  him  home-affection  was  hardly  less  sa- 
cred than  loyalty  to  the  Faith.  These  two 
influences  were  so  intertwined  in  the  inner 
fibres  of  his  nature  that  it  would  have  been 
to  him  very  death  to  separate  them.  Of  Dr. 
Newman's  early  associations  we  know  no 
more  than  the  little  he  has  himself  disclosed. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Anglican 
Charch  never  had  so  invincible  a  hold  on 
him  as  it  had  on  Keble.     By  few  perhaps 


has  it  been  seen  in  so  winning  an  aspect  as 
it  wore  in  the  quiet  of  that  Gloucestershire 
parsonage. 

When,  in  1835,  Keble  left  the  home  of 
his  childhood  for  the  vicarage  of  Hursley, 
he  found  a  church  there  not  at  all  to  his 
mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  plaiui^  not 
beautiful,  building  of  flint  and  rubble.  Keble 
determined  to  have  a  new  one  built, — new 
all  but  the  tower — and  in  this  he  employed 
the  profits  of  the  many  editions  of  The 
Christian  Tear;  and  when  the  building  was 
finished,  his  friends,  in  token  of  their  regard 
for  him,  filled  all  the  windows  with  stained 
glass.  *'  Here  daily  for  the  residue  of  his 
life,  until  interrupted  by  the  failing  health 
of  Mrs.  Keble  and  his  own,  did  he  minister 
....  He  had  not,  in  the  popular  sense, 
great  gifts  of  delivery ;  his  voice  was  not 
powerful,  nor  was  his  ear  perfect  for  harmo- 
ny of  sound ;  but  I  think  it  was  difficult 
not  to  be  impressed  deeply  both  by  his  read- 
ing and  his  preaching ;  when  he  read,  you 
saw  that  he  felt,  and  he  made  you  feel,  that 
he  was  the  servant  of  God,  delivering  His 
words ;  or  leading  you,  as  one  of  like  in- 
firmities and  sins  with  your  own,  in  your 
prayer.  When  he  preached  it  was  with  an 
affectionate  simplicity  and  hearty  earnestness 
which  were  very  moving  ;  and  the  sermons 
themselves  were  at  all  times  full  of  that 
abundant  scriptural  knowledge  which  was 
the  most  remarkable  quality  in  him  as  a 
divine :  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  among 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  The 
Christian  Tear,  It  is  weU  known  what 
his  belief  and  feelings  were  in  regard  to 
the  Sacraments.  I  remember  on  one  oc- 
casion when  I  was  present  at  a  christening 
as  godfather,  how  much  he  affected  me, 
when  a  consciousness  of  his  sense  of  the 
grace  conferred  became  present  to  me.  As 
he  kept  the  newly-baptized  infant  for  some 
moments  in  his  arms,  he  gazed  on  it  in- 
tently and  lovingly  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
the  child  of  wrath  become  the  child  of 
grace.  Here  his  natural  affections  gave 
clearness  and  intensity  to  his  belief;  the 
fondest  mother  never  loved  children  more 
dearly  than  this  childless  man." 

When  Newman  was  gone,  on  Keble,  along 
with  Dr.  Pusey,  was  thrown  the  chief  bur- 
den of  the  toil  and  responsibility  arising  out 
of  his  position  in  the  Church.  Naturally 
there  was  great  searching  of  hearts  amongst 
all  the  followers  of  the  Oxford  theology. 
Keble  had  to  give  himself  to  counsel  the  per- 
plexed, to  strengthen  the  wavering,  and,  as 
^r  as  might  be,  to  heal  the  breaches  that 
had  been  made.  Throughout  the  ecclesias- 
tical contests  of   the    last   twenty  years, 
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though  never  loud  or  obtrusive,  he  yet  took 
a  resolute  part  in  maintaining  the  principles 
with  which  his  life  had  been  identified.  One 
last  extract  from  Sir  J.  Coleridge's  beauti- 
ful sketch  of  his  friend  will  give  all  that 
need  here  be  said  of  this  portion  of  Keble's 
life :— ''  Circumstances  had  now  placed  him 
in  a  position  which  he  would  never  have  de- 
sired for  himself,  but  from  which  a  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  not  to  shrink  Ques- 
tions one  after  another  arose  touching  the 
faith  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
affecting,  as  he  believed,  the  morals  and  re- 
ligion of  the  people.  I  need  not  specify  the 
the  decisions  of  Courts  or  the  proceeding  in 
Parliament  to  which  I  allude ;  those  wnose 
consciences  were  disturbed,  but  who  shrunk 
from  public  discussion,  and  those  who  stirred 
themselves  in  canvassing  their  propriety,  or 
in  counteracting  their  consequences,  equally 
turned  to  him  as  a  comforter  and  adviser  in 
private  and  in  public,  and  he  could  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  such  applications.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  with  what  affectionate  zeal  and 
industry  he  devoted  himself  to  such  cares, 
how  much,  and  at  length  it  is  to  be  feared  how 
injuriously  to  his  health,  he  spent  his  time 
and  strength  in  the  labour  these  brought  on 
him.  Many  of  these  involved,  of  course, 
questions  of  law,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that 
he  applied  to  me— and  thus  I  can  testify 
with  what  care  and  learning  and  acuteness 
he  wrote  upon  them.  Many  of  his  fugitive 
pieces  were  thus  occasioned;  and  should 
these  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  collected,  they 
will  be  found  to  possess  even  more  than  tem- 
porary interest.  I  had  occasion,  but  lately, 
to  refer  to  his  tract  on  '  Marriage  with  the 
Wife's  Sister,'  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
question  will  soon  be  argued  in  Parliament 
with  the  soundness  and  clearness  which  are 
there  employed.  But  even  all  this  does  not 
represent  the  calls  made  on  his  time  by  pri- 
vate correspondence,  by  personal  visits,  or, 
where  it  was  necessary,  by  frequent,  some- 
times by  long  journeys,  taken  for  the  support 
of  religion.  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  man- 
ner of  doing  all  this  concurred  in  raising  up 
for  him  that  immense  personal  influence, 
which  he  possessed;  people  found  in  their 
best  adviser  the  most  unpresuming,  unwea- 
ried, affectionate  friend,  and  they  loved  as 
well  as  venerated  him." 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia 
in  1864  was  to  Keble  a  great  joy.  Not  that 
he  had  ever  ceased  to  love  Dr.  Newman  with 
his  old  affection,  but  the  separation  of  now 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  cause  of  it,  had 
been  to  Keble  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life.  If 
the  book  contained  some  things  regarding  the 
Church  of  England  which  must  have  pained 
Keble,  there  was  much  more  in  it  to  glad- 


den him;  not  only  the  entire  human* 
heartedness  of  its  tone,  which  made  its  way 
to  the  hearts  even  of  strangers,  but  the  deep 
and  tender  affection  which  it  breathes  to 
Dr.  Newman's  early  friends,  and  the  proof 
it  gave  that  Bome  had  made  no  change 
either  in  his  heart  or  head  which  could  hinder 
their  real  sympathy.  The  result  was  that  m 
September  last  these  three,  Drs.  Newman, 
Pusey,  and  Mr.  Keble,  met  under  the  roof 
of  Hursley  Vicarage,  and  after  an  mterra] 
of  twenty  years  looked  on  each  others'  al- 
tered faces.  It  happened,  however,  that  at 
the  very  time  of  thb  meeting  Mrs.  Keble 
had  an  alarming  attack  of  illness.  Eeble 
writes:—"  He  (Dr.  Pusey)  and  J.  E  N. 
met  here  the  very  day  after  my  wife's  attack. 
P.,  indeed,  was  present  when  the  attack  b^ 
gan.  Trying  as  it  all  was,  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  them  here,  and  to  sit  by  them  and 
listen." 

Soon  after  this,  in  October,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keble  left  Hursley  for  Bournemouth,  not  U> 
return.  Since  the  close  of  1864  symptoms 
of  declininff  health  had  shown  themselves  in 
him  also.  The  long  strain  of  the  duties  that 
accumulated  on  him  in  his  later  years,  with 
the  additional  anxiety  caused  by  Mrs.  Ee- 
ble's  precarious  health,  had  been  gradually 
'wearing  him.  After  only  a  few  days'  illness 
he  was  taken  to  hb  rest  on  the  day  before 
last  Good  Friday.  In  a  few  weeks  Mrs.  Ke- 
ble followed,  and  now  they  are  laid  side  by 
side  in  Hursley  churchyard. 

The  picture  of  this  samtly  life  will  of 
course  be  given  in  time  to  the  world.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Ihe  task  will  be 
intrusted  to  some  one  able  to  do  justice  to 
it.  There  are  are  two  kinds  of  biographies, 
and  of  each  kind  we  have  seen  examples  in 
our  own  time.  One  b  a  golden  chalice,  held 
up  by  some  wise  hand,  and  gathering  the 
earthly  memory  ere  it  is  spilt  on  the  ground. 
The  other  kind  b  as  a  millstone,  hung  by 
partial,  yet  ill-judging  friend,  round  the 
hero's  neck  to  plunce  him  as  deep  as  possible 
in  oblivion.  In  locking  back  on  the  eminent 
men  of  last  generation,  we  have  seen  one  or 
two  lives  of  the  former  stamp,  many  more 
of  the  latter.  Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that 
he  who  writes  of  Keble  wiU  take  for  his  mo- 
del the  one  or  two  nearly  faultless  biog^- 
phies  we  possess,  and  above  all  that  he  w 
condense  it  within  such  limits  as  ^"y^,"* 
mend  it  not  only  to  partial  friends,  but  also 
to  all  thoughtful  readers.  .    ,. j 

By  hb  character  and  influence  Keble  m 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  man  to  d"^ 
about  the  most  widely^pread  q^c^®°*?ft.? 
religious  life  which  has  taken  place  wiw 
the  English  Church  since  the  ReformaUo^ 
To  him,  and  the  party  to  which  hifl  very 
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name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  England  owes 
two  great  services.  First,  they,  and  they 
pre-eminently,  have  tamed,  and  are  still 
taming,  a  resolate  front  against  the  ration- 
alizing spirit,  which  would  pare  down  reve- 
lation to  the  measure  of  the  human  under- 
standing— cut  away  its  foundation  in  the 
supernatural,  and  virtually  reduce  it  to  a 
moral  system  encased  perhaps  in  a  few  his- 
toric facts.  Secondly,  they  have  introduced 
into  the  English  Church  a  higher  order  of 
character,  and  taught  it,  we  might  almost 
say,  new  virtues.  They  have  difiused  widely 
through  the  clergy  the  contagion  of  their 
own  zeal  and  resoluteness,  their  self-devotion 
and  Christian  chivalry.  These  are  high 
services  to  have  rendered  to  any  country  in 
any  age.  But  this  acknowledgment  must 
he  modified  hy  two  regrets :  one,  that  with 
their  defence  of  the  faith  they  should  have 
mixed  up  positions  which  are  untenable, 
identifying  with  Christianity  doctrines  which 
are  no  part  of  it,  but  merely  accretions  ga- 
thered by  the  Church  in  its  progress  dawn 
the  ages ;  the  other,  that  they  should  have 
impaired  tl^e  practical  power  of  their  exam- 
ple by  the  exclusive  and  unsympathetic  side 
they  have  turned  towards  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  other  Reformed  communions.  But 
though  these  things  must  be  said,  it  is  not 
as  of  a  partisan  that  we  would  most  think 
of  Keble.  The  circumstances  of  his  time 
forced  him  to  take  a  side,  but  his  nature  was 
too  pure  and  holy  to  find  fit  expression  in 
polemics ;  and  the  memory  of  his  rare  and 
saintly  character  will,  we  trust,  long  survive 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  when  the 
party  strifes  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  min- 
gle have  passed  into  oblivion. 

Of  his  two  prose  works,  his  edition  of 
Hooker's  Works,  which  has,  we  believe,  su- 
'perseded  every  other,  and  his  Life  of  the 
good  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man,  the 
author  of  the  Sacra  Privata,  we  cannot 
speak.  But  before  turning  to  ITie  Christian 
Year,  his  later  book  of  poetry,  the  Lyra  Itir 
nocentiumy  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed. 
It  appeared  in  1846,  at  an  interval  of  nearly 
twenty  years  after  The  Christian  Year. 
This  collection  of  poems  he  speaks  of  in 
May  1845,  as  ''  a  set  of  things  which  have 
been  accumulating  on  me  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  It  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me  in  the  desolating  an^ety  of  the  last 
two  years,  and  I  wish  I  could  settle  at  once 
on  some  other  such  work"  Children,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  always  beeii  ^^eculiarly  dear 
to  this  childless  man,  and  he  had  at  first 
wished  to  have  made  these  poems  a  Christian 
Year  for  teachers  and  nurses,  and  others 
much  employed  about  children.  In  time  it 
took  a  different  shape,  but  it  is  perhaps  to 


be  regretted  that  he  had  not  made  it  what 
he  at  first  intended.  Children,  their  thoughts 
and  ways,  and  the  feelings  they  awaken  in 
their  elders,  are  themes  of  quite  exhaustless 
interest.  And  yet  how  seldom  has  any  poet 
of  adequate  tenderness  and  depth  approached 
that  mysterious  world  of  childhood !  Words- 
worth, indeed,  has  felt  it  deeply,  and  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  poems  express  it : — 

"  Dearest  boy,  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearo, 
Could  1  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

Of  the  poems  on  children  which  the  Lyra 
Innocentmm  contains,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  they  approach  their  subject  too  exclu- 
sively from  the  Church  side  for  general  in- 
terest. "  Looking  Westward,"  *<  The  Bird's 
Nest,"  "  Bereavement,"  are  fine  lyrics,  equal 
perhaps  to  most  in  The  Christian  Year, 

But  there  is  no  thought  in  the  Lyra  In- 
nocentium  about  childhood  that  comes  near 
that  earlier  strain  in  which  the  poet,  as  he 
looks  on  children  ranged  to  receive  their 
first  lessons  in  religion,  bursts  forth — 

"  Oh !  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 
To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats 
And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 

**  Dim  or  unheard  the  words  may  fall, 
And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 

May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  aU 
The  harmony  unwind. 

"  Was  not  our  Lord  a  little  child, 

Taught  by  degrees  to  pray  ; 
By  father  dear  and  mother  mild 

Instructed  day  by  day  ? " 

Then,  after  an  interval  he  goes  on — 

"  Each  little  voice  in  turn 
Some  glorious  truth  proclaims, 

What  sages  would  have  died  to  learn 
Now  taught  by  cottage  dames. 

"  And  if  some  tones  be  false  or  low. 

What  are  all  prayers  beneath 
Bat  cries  of  babes  that  cannot  know 

Half  the  deep  thought  they  breathe  ? " 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  certainly 
the  later  book  does  not  strike  home  to  the 
universal  heart  as  The  Christian  Year  did, 
and  it  never  has  attained  anything  like  the 
same  popularity. 

The  reference  to  ecclesiastical  usages,  not 
known  to  the  many,  and  the  more  pronounc- 
ed High  Church  feeling  which  it  embodies, 
will  partly  account  for  this.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  restricted  and  less  catholic  in  its 
range.  Partly  also  it  may  be  that  the  foun- 
tain of  inspiration  does  not  flow  so  fully  as 
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in  earlier  jearB.  It  may  not  have  been  that 
time  had  chilled  it :  but  other  duties  and 
cares  had  come  upon  him  since  his  poetic 
springtime.  Especially  the  polemical  stir 
in  which  his  share  in  the  Oxford  movement 
had  involved  him,  and  the  anxiety  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Lyra  Innocentium  was 
composed,  must  have  left  little  of  that  leis- 
ure either  of  time  or  heart  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  free-flowing  minstrelsy. 

It  may  help  to  the  fuller  understanding 
of  The  Christian  Year^  if  we  turn  for  a 
moment  to  Keble's  theory  of  poetry.  He 
has  set  it  forth  at  lar^e  in  his  Prmloctiona 
on  Poetry^  more  shortly  in  his  review  of  the 
Life  of  Scott  J  which,  once  famous  in  Oxford, 
is  almost  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. That  review,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  British  Critic^  is  well  worthy  of  being 
republished,  both  as  an  exposition  of  Keble's 
character,  and  of  his  views  on  poetry,  and 
also  as  a  study  of  Scott  by  a  reverential  ad- 
mirer, very  unlike  himself.  The  theory  is 
that  poetry  is  the  natural  relief  of  minds 
overpowered  by  some  engrossing  idea^  or 
strong  emotion,  or  ruling  taste,  or  imagina- 
tive regret,  which  from  some  cause  or  other 
they  are  kept  from  directly  indulging. 
Ehythm  and  metrical  form  serve  to  regulate 
and  restrain,  while  they  express  those  strong 
or  deep  emotions,  "which  need  relief,  but 
cannot  endure  publicity."  They  are  at 
once  a  "  vent  for  eager  feelings  and  a  veil  to 
draw  over  them.  For  the  utterance  of  high 
or  tender  feeling  controlled  and  modified 
by  a  certain  reserve  is  the  very  soul  of  po- 
etry." 

On  this  principle  Keble  founds  what  he 
regards  as  an  essential  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  poets.  Primary  po- 
ets are  they  who  are  driven  by  some  over- 
mastering enthusiasm,  by  passionate  devo- 
tion to  some  range  of  objects,  or  line  of 
thought,  or  aspects  of  life  or  nature,  to  ut- 
ter their  feelings  in  song.  They  sing,  as  it 
were,  because  they  cannot  help  it.  There 
is  a  melody  within  them  which  will  out,  a 
fire  in  their  blood  which  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. This  is  the  true  poetic  fiavia  of 
which  Plato  speaks.  Secondary  poets  are 
not  urged  to  poetry  by  any  ovei^owing  sen- 
timent; but  learning,  admiration  of  great 
masters,  choice,  and  a  certain  literary  turn, 
have  made  them  poetic  artists.  They  were 
not  bom,  but  being  possessed  of  cv^voz,  have 
made  themselves  poets.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  Homer,  Lucretius,  Shakspeare,  Burns, 
Scott;  of  the  latter,  Euripides,  Dryden, 
Milton.  This  view,  if  it  be  somewhat  too 
.larrow  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  compre- 
hensive theory  of  poetry,  certainly  does  lay 
hold  of  one  side  of  the  truth  generally  ovei^ 


looked.  In  our  own  day,  how  many  are 
tJbiere,  possessed  of  a  large  measure  of  artis- 
tic &culty,  able  to  treat  poetically  anythmg 
they  take  up,  wanting  only  in  one  thmg,— 
a  subject  which  absorbs  their  interest 
There  is  nothing  in  human  life,  or  history, 
or  nature,  which  they  have  made  pecnliarlj 
their  own,  nothing  about  which  they  feel 
more  deeply,  or  which  they  know  more  in- 
timately, than  the  boat  of  educated  men. 
And  so,  though  with  a  ^^  akill  in  compositioD 
and  felicity  of  language  "  creator  than  manj 
poets  possess,  they  are  still  felt  to  be  litera- 
ry men  rather  than  poets,  because  they  hare 
no  genuine  impulse,  no  divine  enthufflasm, 
driving  them  to  seek  relief  in  poetry. 

If  we  apply  to  himself  the  author's  oim 
canon,  The  Christian  Year  would  plaoe  him 
in  the  rank  of  primary  poets.  Not  that  it 
displays  anything  like  the  highest  artistic 
fEU^nlty,  but  because  it  evidently  flows  from 
a  native  spring  of  inspiration.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  genuine  poetry.  The  author  sings 
in  a  strain  of  his  own  of  the  things  he  has 
known,  and  felt,  and  loved.  Beneath  all 
the  layers  that  early  education  and  Oxfoiti 
training  have  superimposed,  there  is  felt  to 
be  a  glow  of  internal  heat  not  derived  from 
these.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
book  seem  to  be — First,  a  tone  of  religioiu 
feeling,  deep  and  tender  beyond  what  was 
common  even  in  religious  men  in  the  author's 
day,  perhaps  in  any  day ;  secondiy,  gre&i 
intensity  and  tenderness  of  home  affection; 
thirdly,  a  shy  and  delicate  reserve,  which 
loved  quiet  paths  and  shunned  publicitj; 
fourthly  f  a  pure  love  of  nature,  and  a  spmi- 
ual  eye  to  read  nature's  symbolism— 

"  He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never-ending, 
Of  serions  faith,  and  inward  glee." 

To  English  Church  people  without  num- 
ber JIm  Christian  Year  has  long  been  not 
only  a  cherished  classic,  but  a  sacred  book, 
which  they  place  beside  their  Bible  and  their 
Prayer-BooL  On  the  other  hand,  a  gener- 
ation of  literary  young  men  has  grown  up, 
who,  having  had  their  tastes  formed  on  a 
newer,  more  highly  spiced  style  of  P<^' 
scarcely  know  The  Christian  Yeaa-,  and,  tf 
they  knew  it,  would  turn  away  from  what 
seemed  to  them  its  meagre  literary  ni«nt- 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  anything  re- 
garding it  which  would  not  seem  faint  priw* 
to  the  one  class,  and  exaggeration  to  the 
other;  But  without  trying  to  meet  tw 
views  of  either,  we  may  note  for  onrselre 
what  seem  to  be  its  special  oharaoteriS' 
tics : — 

L  It  embodies  deep  and  tender  reJ^^w 
sentiment  in  a  form  which  is  old,  and  y» 
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new.     Oar  best  oritio  has  lately  told  as  that 
''the  inevitable  business  for  the   modern 
poet,  as  it  was  for  the  Greek  poet  in  the 
days  of  Pericles,  is  to  interpret  human  life 
afresh;  and  find  a  new  spiritual  basis  for  it." 
Keble  did  not  think  so.     He  was  content 
with  the  interpretation  which  Ohristianity 
has  put  on  human  life,  and  wished  only  to 
read  man  and  nature,  as  far  as  might  be,  in 
this  light.     Goethe,  we  suppose,  is  the  great 
modem  instance  of  a  poet  who  has  tried  ^'  to 
give  a  moral  interpretation  iof  man  and  the 
world  from  an  independent  point  of  yiew." 
Of  coarse  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  for 
a  moment  to  place  the  poetic  powers  of  Keble 
in  comparison  with  such  an  one  as  Goethe. 
But,    disparite  as  their  powers  are,   Keble 
with  bis  limited  faculty,  just  by  virtue  of 
his  having  accepted  the  Christian  interpre* 
tation,  while  the  other  rejected  it,  has  spo- 
ken, we  venture  to  think,  more  words  that 
meet  the  simple  needs  of  the  heart,  that  sat- 
isfy man's  highest  moral  aspirations,  than 
Goethe  with  all  his  world-wide  breadth  has 
done.     The  religion  which   Keble  laid  to 
heart,  and  lived  by,  would  not  seem  to  come 
to  him  through  prolonged  spiritual  conflicts, 
as  did  that  of  the  great  Puritans ;  neither 
had  he  reached  it  by  laborious  critical  pro- 
cesses, as  modern  philosophers  would  have 
us  do.     He  had  learnt  it  at  his  mother^s 
knee.     It  was  systematized  and  confirmed 
by  the  daily  teaching  of  the  Church  which 
he  so  devoutly  loved.     Time  brought  to  it 
expansions  from    various    quarters,  but  no 
break.     The  powerful  influences  of  his  uni- 
versity, direct  and  indirect,  chivalry  reawa- 
kening in  Scott's  poetry,  meditative  depth 
in  Wordsworth,  these  all  melted  naturally 
into  his  primal  faith,  and  combined  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  time  to  carry  him 
in  spirit  back  into  those  older  ages  where 
his  imagination  found  ampler  range,  his  de- 
votion  severer,  more   self-denying   virtues 
than  modern  life  engenders.     Out  of  that 
great  past  he  brought  some  of  the  sterner 
stuff  of  which  the  martyrs  were  made,  and 
introduced  it  like  iron  into  the  blood  of 
modern  religious  feeling.     A  poet  who  re- 
ceived all  these  influences  into  himself  and 
vitalized  them,  could  not  but  make  the  old 
new.     For  not  till   the  authoritative   had 
been  inwardly  transfused  into  the  moral  and 
spiritual  did  it  for  the  most  part  find  vent 
in  his  poetry.    There  are  exceptions  to  this 
which  form  what  we  regard  as  among  the 
shortcomings  of  The  GMsiian  Year,    But 
in  all  its  finer,  more  vital  poems  the  catholic 
faith  has  become  personal,  rests  frankly  on 
intuition  and  experience,  as  frankly  as  the 
vaguer  more  impersonal  meditations  of  great- 
er poets.' 


"The  eye  in  smiles  may  wander  round. 
Caught  by  earth's  shadows  as  they  fleet, 

But  for  the  soul  no  home  is  found, 
Save  him  who  made  it,  meet. 

Or  again  the  well-known — 

^^  Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve. 

For  without  thee  I  cannot  live, 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 

For  without  thee  Idare  not  die." 

It  is  the  many  words,  simple  yet  deep, 
devoutly  Christian,  yet  intensely  human, 
like  these,  scattered  throughout  its  pages, 
that  have  endeared  The  Christian  Tear  to 
countless  hearts  within  the  English  Church, 
and  to  many  a  heart  beyond  it.  The  new 
elements  in  the  book  are  perhaps  these — 
first,  it  translates  religious  sentiment  out  of 
the  ancient  and  exclusively  Hebrew  dialect 
into  the  language  of  modem  feeling.  Hith- 
erto English  devotional  poetry,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  some  passages  in  Cow- 
per,  had  adhered  rigorously  to  the  scriptur- 
al imagery  and  phraseology.  This,  besides 
immensely  limiting  their  range,  made  their 
words  often  fail  wide  of  modern  life.  Keble 
took  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  which  men 
at  the  present  day  are  conscious,  expressed 
them  in  fitting  modern  words,  and  transfus- 
ed into  them  the  Christian  spirit ;  secondly, 
there  is  visible  in  him,  first  perhaps  of  hfs 
contemporaries,  that  which  seems  the  best 
characteristic  of  modern  religion,  combined 
with  devout  reverence  for  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  a  closer,  more  personal  love  to  Him 
as  to  a  living  friend.  There  were  no  doubt 
rare  exceptions  here  and  there,  but,  general- 
ly speaking,  religious  men  before  spoke  of 
our  Lord  in  a  more  distant  way,  as  one  hold- 
ing the  central  place  rather  in  a  dogmatic 
-system  than  in  the  devout  affections.  The 
best  men  of  our  own  time  have  gone  beyond 
this.  The  Lord  of  the  Gospels,  in  His  Di- 
vine Humanity,  has  come  nearer  their  hearts, 
and  made  Himself  known  in  a  more  inti- 
mate and  endearing  way.  In  none  perhaps 
was  this  change  of  feeling  earlier  seen,  or 
more  strongly  marked,  than  in  Keble.  Then 
there  is  the  close  and  abundant  knowledge 
of  Scripture.  Without  confining  himself  tov 
the  imagery  or  language  of  the  Bible,  he 
everywhere  shows  his  intimacy  with  it,  and 
interweaves  its  words  gracefully  with  his 
own. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  catholic  notes 
of  the  book  which  have  won  for  it  a  place  in 
t^e  afiections  of  Christians  of  every  com- 
munion. This  catholicity  of  religious  senti- 
ment is  no  doubt  its  most  valuable  quality. 
From  thii^  some  may  be  ready  to  draw  an 
argument  for  Christian  morality  disjoined 
from  Christian  doctrine,  or  for  some  all-em- 
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bracing  religion  which  would  comprehend 
whatever  the  various  Churches  agree  in, 
discardiDg  all  in  which  they  differ.  What 
that  residuum  exactly  is  no  one  has  yet  stated. 
But  before  drawing  such  an  argument  from 
The  Christian  Year,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
ask  whether  that  book  would  hav^  been  so 
charged  with  devout  Christian  sentiment  if 
its  author  had  not  held  with  all  his  heart 
those  doctrinal  truths  which  in  his  case  gave 
birth  to  that  sentiment,  but  which  many  now 
wish  to  get  rid  of?  If  we  value  the  con- 
summate flower,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
begin  by  cutting  away  the  root.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  on  which  The  ChriS' 
tian  Year  is  less  catholic  in  its  character. 
This,  which  may  be  called  its  ecclesiastical 
side,  is  inherent  in  the  very  form  of  the  book. 
A  poem  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year  would 
be  welcome  to  very  many,  but  then  what  is 
to  determine  the  subject  for  each  Sunday's 
poem  ?  A  chance  verse  or  phrase  in  the 
Gospel  for  the  day,  as  this  is  given  in  the 
Prayer-Book,is  hardly  a  catholic  or  universal 
ground  for  fixing  the  subject.  Again,  Christ- 
mas, Good  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Whitsunday, 
have  of  course  a  catholic  meaning,  because 
these  days,  though  not  observed  by  all 
Churches,  are  yet  memoriab  of  the  sacred 
facts  by  which  all  Christians  live.  But  the 
lesser  Saints'  Days,  Circumcision,  Purifica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  occasional  services,  have  a 
local  and  temporary,  not  a  universal  import, 
Accordingly,  a  perusal  of  the  poems  suggests 
what  the  preface  to  them  confirms,  that  they 
did  not  all  flow  off  from  a  free  spontaneous  in- 
spiration awakened  by  the  thought  natural  to 
each  day,  but  that  a  good  number  were  either 
poems  previously  composed  and  afterwards 
adapted  to  some  particular  Sunday,  or  writ- 
ten as  it  were  to  order,  after  the  thought  of 
rounding  The  Christian  Year  had  arisen. 
So  clear  does  this  seem  that  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  go  through  the  several  poems  and  lay 
finger  here  on  the  spontaneous  elusions, 
there  on  those  of  more  labored  manufaotura 
The  former  flow  from  end  to  end  lucid  in 
thought,  simple  and  almost  faultless  in  dic- 
tion ;  no  break  in  the  sense,  no  obscurity ; 
seldom  any  harshness  or  poverty  in  the  dio- 
tion.  The  others  are  imperfect  in  rhythm 
and  language,  defaced  by  the  conventionali- 
ties of  poetic  diction,  frequently  obscure  or 
artificial,  the  thread  of  tnought  broken  or 
hard  to  divine.  The  one  set  are  like  moun- 
tain streams,  that  run  clear  and  bright  down 
the  hill-side  in  the  sunshine,  the  other  are 
like  streams  that  find  their  way  through  dif- 
ficult places,  often  hidden  imderground  or 
buried  in  heaps  of  stones.  Yet  even  the 
most  defective  of  them  come  fortii  to  light 
in  some  single  verse  of  profound  thought  or 


tender  feeling,  so  well  expressed  as  to  make 
the  reader  willingly  forgive  for  that  one 
gleam  the  imperfection  of  the  rest 

II.  The  next  quality  we  would  notice  is 
the  deep  tone  of  home  affection  which  runs 
through  these  poems.  This,  perhaps  u 
much  as  anything,  has  endeared  them  to  hi$ 
home-loving  countrymen.  Such  is  that  feel- 
ing for  an  ancient  home  breathed  in 

<^  Since  all  that  is  not  heaven  mnst  fade, 
Light  be  the  hand  of  Rnin  Idd 

Upon  the  home  I  love : 
With  lolling  spell  let  soft  Decay 
Steal  on,  and  spare  the  giant  sway, 

The  crash  of  tower  and  grove. 

"  Far  opening  down  some  woodland  deep 
In  their  own  quiet  glade  should  sleep 

The  relics  dear  tothonght, 
And  wild-flower  wreaths  from  side  to  side 
Their  waving  tracery  hang,  to  hide 

What  ruthless  Time  has  wrought." 

A«dn,  the  hymn  for  St.  Andrew's  Day  is  so 
w5l  known  and  loved  as  hardly  to  need 
quoting.  Every  line  of  it  is  instinct  vith 
simple  pure  affection,  yet  never,  one  miglit 
think,  so  deeply  felt  or  go  well  expressed  as 
here — 

"  When  brothers  part  for  manhood^s  race, 
What  gift  may  most  endearing  prove 
To  keep  fond  memory  in  her  place, 
And  certify  a  brother's  love? 

"  No  fading  frail  memorial  give 

To  soothe  his  soul  -when  then  art  gone, 
But  wreaths  of  hope  for  aye  to  live, 
And  thonghts  of  good  together  done. 

Besides  the  more  obvious  allusions  to  the 
household  charities,  there  are  manydelica^? 
more  reserved  touches  on  the  same  chord. 
Such  is  the — 

**  I  cannot  paint  to  Memory's  eye 

The  scene,  the  glance  I  dearest  love- 
Unchanged  themselves,  in  me  they  die, 
Or  faint,  or  false,  their  shadows  prove. 

"  Meanwhile,  if  over  sea  or  sky 

Some  tender  lights  unnoticed  fleet, 
Or  on  loved  features  dawn  and  die, 
Unread,  to  us,  their  lesaon  sweet; 

"  Yet  are  there  saddening  sights  aronnd,    ., 
Which  Heaven  in  mercy  spares  us  too. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  on  wi*M"°^* 
tions.     Many  more  such  passages  will  (^ 
to  every  reader.   High  education  and  renne 
thought  in  him  had  not  weakened,  but  ono 
made  natural  affection  more  pure  b^^ 
tense.     Yet  in  the  affectionate  tendern^; 
there  is  no  trace  of  effeminacy.    ^}?  'jj„t 
woman's  heart  everywhere  shows  itsen. 
as  it  has  been  said  that  in  the  conntenan 
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of  most  men  of  geninB  there  is  something  of 
a  womanly  expression  not  seen  in  the  faces  of 
other  men ;  so  it  is  distinctive  of  true  poetic 
temper  that  it  carries  the  woman's  heart 
within  the  man's.  And  certainly  of  no 
poet's  heart  does  this  hold  more  truly  than 
of  Keble's.  They,  however,  mast  be  but 
blind  critics,  insensible  to  the  finer  pathos  of 
human  life,  who  have  on  this  account  called 
Keble's  poetry  "  effeminate."  The  woman's 
heart  in  him  is  blended  with  the  martyr's 
courage.  Hardly  any  modem  poetry  breathes 
a  firmer  self-control,  a  more  fixed  yet  calm 
resolve,  a  sterner  self-denial.  If  these  be 
qualities  compatible  with  effeminacy,  then 
Keble's  poetry  may  be  allowed  to  pass  for 
effeminate;  But  those  who  brought  this 
charge  against  it,  misled,  it  may  be,  by  the 
loud  bluster  that  passes  with  many  for  man- 
liness, seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  bravest 
and  most  trustworthy  manhood  is  also  the 
gentlest  and  most  tender  hearted. 

III.  This  naturally  leads  us  on  to  notice 
another  characteristic  of  this  poetry — the 
fine  reserve  which  does  not  publish  aloud,  but 
only  delicately  hints  its  deeper  feelings.  It 
was  an  intrinsic  part  of  Keble's  nature  to 
shrink  from  obtruding  himself,  to  dislike 
display, 

"  To  love  the  sober  shade 
More  than  the  langhiDg  light." 

And  one  object  he  had  in  publishing  The 
Christian  Year  was  the  hope  that  it  might 
supply  a  sober  standard  of  devotional  feel- 
ing, in  unison  with  that  presented  by  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  time,  he  thought,  was 
one  of  unbounded  curiosity  and  morbid 
craving  for  excitement,  symptoms  which  have 
not  abated  during  the  forty  years  since  Keble 
so  spoke.  He  wished,  as  far  as  might  be,  to 
supply  some  antidote  to  these  tendencies. 
Again  modem  thought  has,  as  all  know, 
turned  in  upon  itself  and  discovered  a  whole 
internal  world  of  reflections  and  sensibili- 
ties hardly  expressed  in  the  older  literature. 
Keble  so  far  shared  this  tendency  with  his  con- 
temporaries. But  he  set  himself  not  to  feed 
and  pamper  it,  but  to  direct,  to  sober,  and  to 
brace  it,  by  bringing  it  into  the  presence  of 
realities  above  itself 

This  feeling  of  delicate  reserve,  sobered 
and  strengthened  by  Christian  thought,  comes 
out  in  many  of  the  poems,  in  none  perhaps 
more  than  in  the  one  which  contains  these 
stanzas  :— 

"Even  human  love  will  shrink  from  sight 
Here  in  the  coarse  rude  earth : 
How  then  should  rash  intruding  glance 
Breidr  in  upon  her  sacred  trance 
Who  boasts  a  heavenly  birth  ? 


^*  So  still  and  secret  is  her  growth, 

Ever  the  truest  heart, 
Where  deepest  strikes  her  kindly  root 
For  hope  or  joy,  for  flower  or  froit. 

Least  knows  its  happy  part. 

"  God  only,  and  good  angels,  look 

Behind  the  blissful  screen —  ,, 

As  when  trinmphant  o'er  His  woes, 
The  Son  of  God  by  moonlight  rose,      ^ 
By  all  but  Heaven  unseen." 

We  would  not  pause  on  verbal  criticisms, — 
only  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza  here  is 
one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  beauty  of 
the 'finest  thoughts  is  marred  by  the  admis- 
sion of  some  hackneyed  conventional  phrase. 
Otherwise,  these  stanzas,  as  well  as  the  whole 
poem  in  which  they  occur,  are  in  Keble's 
finest  and  most  characteristic  vein.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  feeling  breathed  by  these  lines 
is  another  which  shou^  be  noted.  It  is  for 
the  virtues  and  the  charactei*s,  which  the 
world  least  recognizes,  that  he  reserves  his 
heart's  best  sympathy.  For  the  loud,  the 
successful,  the  caressed,  he  has  no  word,  but 
perhaps  one  of  admonition.  It  is  the  poor, 
the  bowed  down,  the  lonely,  the  forsaken, 
who  draw  out  his  thoughts  of  tenderest  con- 
solation. And  what  makes  this  the  nobler 
in  Keble  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  come 
from  the  principle  of  *'  haud  ignarus  maXi^' 
but  rather  from  pure  strength  of  Christian 
sympathy.  And  as  is  the  inward  tone  of 
feeling,  so  is  its  outward  expression,  chas- 
tened and  subdued.  There  is  no  gorgeous- 
ness  of  colouring,  no  stunning  sound,  no  high- 
ly spiced  phrase  or  metaphor.  From  what 
have  been  the  chief  attractions  of  much  poe- 
try popular  since  his  day, — scarlet  hues  and 
blare  of  tmmpets,  staring  metaphors  and 
metaphysical  enigmas,  he  tumed  instinct- 
ively.   He  seemed  to  say  to  these, 

"  Farewell :  for  one  short  life  we  part  : 
I  rather  woo  the  soothing  art, 
Which  only  souls  in  sufferings  tried 
Bear  to  their  suffering  brethren's  side." 

^Those  who  have  called  other  parts  of  Keble 
effeminate,  might  perhaps  call  this  ascetic. 
If  it  is  so,  it  b  an  asceticism  in  harmony 
with  true  Christianity,  and  with  the  sober 
wisdom  that  comes  from  life's  experience. 

lY.  Much  has  been  said  of  Keble's  eye 
for  nature.  His  admirers  perhaps  exagge- 
rate it,  his  depredators  as  much  underrate 
it.  He  certainly  shared  largely  in  that 
feeling  about  the  visible  world,  so  identified 
with  Wordsworth  that  it  may  be  called 
Wordsworthian,  that  feeling  which  more 
than  any  other  marks  the  direction  in  which 
modem  imagination  has  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened.   The  appearances  of  nature  furnish 
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Keble  with  the  framework  in  which  most  of 
his  lyrics  are  set,  the  mould  in  which  they 
are  cast.  Some  whole  poems,  as  that  be- 
^nning 

^^  Lessons  sweet  of  spring  returning,'^ 

are  little  more  than  descriptions  of  some 
scene  in  nature.  Many  more  take  some 
natural  appearance  and  make  it  the  symbol 
of  some  spiritual  truth.  Two  small  rills, 
bom  apart  and  afterwards  blending  in  one 
large  stream,  are  likened  to  two  separate 
prayers  uniting  to  bring  about  some  great 
result.  The  autumn  clouds,  mantling  round 
the  sun  for  love,  suggest  that  love  is  life's 
only  sign.  The  robin  singing  unwearily  in 
the  bleak  November  wind,  suggests  a  lesson 
of  content — 

"  Rather  in  all  to  be  resigned  than  blest." 

These  and  many  more  are  the  natural 
appearances,  which,  some  by  resemblance, 
some  by  contrast,  furnish  him  with  key-notes 
for  religious  meditations.  In  many  yon  feel 
at  once  that  the  poet  has  struck  a  true  note, 
one  which  will  be  owned  by  the  universal 
imagination,  wherever  that  faculty  is  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  to  be  alive  to  it.  In  some 
you  feel  more  doubtful, — ^the  analogy  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  more  &int  or  far- 
fetched. In  others  you  seem  to  see  clearlv 
that  the  resemblance  is  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious, a  work  of  the  mere  fancy,  not  of  the 
genuine  imagination.  An  instance  of  the 
last  kind  has  been  severely  commented  on 
by  a  contemporary  critic,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  some  doubtful  analogies  which 
occur  in  Keble's  poems,  has  voted  him  no 
poet.  This  critic  specially  comments  on 
one  poem,  in  which  the  moon  is  made  a 
symbol  of  the  Church,  the  stars  are  made 
symbols  of  saints  in  heaven,  and  the  trees 
in  Eden  of  saints  on  earth.  This,  if  it  be 
not  some  remote  allusion  to  passages  of 
Scripture,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  mere  ec- 
clesiastical reading  of  nature's  symbols,  re- 
pudiated by  the  universal  heart  of  man,  and 
therefore  by  true  poetry.  But  if  this  and 
some  other  instances,  pitched  on  a  false  key^ 
can  be  pointed  out,  how  many  more  are 
there  where  the  chord  struck  answers  with 
a  genuine  tone?  Even  in  the  very  poem 
which  contains  the  symbolism  condemned, 
is  there  not  the  following  ? — 

"  The  glorious  sky  embracing  all 
y         Is  like  the  Maker's  love, 

Wherewith  encompassed  great  and  small 
111  peace  and  order  move.* 

Here  Keble  has  Christianized  an  analogy, 
acknowledged  not  only  by  the  Greek  con- 


ception of  Zeua,  bat  more  or  less,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  prineval  faith  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race. 

As  might  be  looked  for  in  a  real  lover  of 
nature,  Keble's  imagery  is  that  which  he 
had  lived  in  the  midst  of,  and  knew.  The 
shady  lanes,  the  more  open  bursts  and 
downs,  such  as  may  be  seen  near  Oxford, 
and  farther  west  and  south,  *'  England's 
primrose  meadow  paths,''  the  stiles  worn  bj 
generations,  and  the  grey  church-tower  em- 
bowered in  elm-trees, — with  these  his  habit- 
ual thoughts  and  sentiments  suit  well  Sel- 
dom does  his  poetry  visit  mountain  knds— 
once  only  in  The  Christian  Year,  The 
poem  for  the  20th  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
though  good,  might  have  been  written  by 
one  who  had  never  seen  mountains,  if  only 
he  had  read  descriptions  of  them. 

Besides  the  English  there  is  another  kind 
of  landscape  in  which  he  has  shown  himself 
at  home.  Dean  Stanley  has  noted  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  Keble  has  pictured  scenes  in 
the  Holy  Land.  This  shows  not  only  a 
close  study  of  the  hints  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible^and  in  the  modern  books  about 
Palestine, — ^it  proves  how  quick  must  have 
been  the  insight  into  nature  in  one  vho, 
though  he  hm  never  himself  beheld  that 
country,  could  from  such  materials  call  up 
pictures  true  enough  to  gratify  one  of  the 
most  graphic  of  modem  travellers  while  he 
gazed  on  those  very  scenes. 

There  are  two  sides  which  nature  tarns 
towards  the  imagination.  One  is  that  which 
the  poet  can  read  figuratively,  in  which  he 
can  see  symbols  and  analogies  of  the  spihtoal 
world.  This  side  KeUe,  as  we  have  Been, 
felt  and  read,  in  the  main  we  think  truly, 
though  sometimes  he  may  have  erred.  What 
the  true  reading  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
discerned,  is  a  weightv  matter.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  thatt^e  correspondency 
between  the  natural  object  and  the  spintoal, 
between  nature  and  the  soul,  is  there  existing 
independently  of  the  individual  man.  He  did 
not  make  the  correspondency ;  his  part  is  to 
see  and  interpret  truly  what  was  there  before- 
hand, not  to  read  into  nature  his  own  views 
or  moods  way  wardly  and  capriciously.  T^^ 
truest  poet  is  he  who  reads  nature's  hierogly- 
phics most  truly  and  most  widely ;  w»d  the 
test  of  the  true  reading  is  that  it  is  at  once 
welcomed  by  the  universal  imagination  ^ 
man.  This  universal  or  catholic  imagination 
of  man  is  far  different  from  the  universal  av* 
frage  of  man.  It  means  the  imagination  ot 
those  in  whom  that  faculty  exists  cultivated 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  truthfulness 
and  sensibility.  The  imagination  i»  ^^ 
faculty  which  reads  truly,  the  &noy  W«« 
which  reads  capriciously,  and  so  falsely. 
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former  seizes  trae  and  real  existences,  analo- 
gies between  natnre  and  spirit ;  the  latter 
makes  arbitrary  and  fictitious  ones.  In  this 
school  of  imagination  Keble  was  a  faithful 
and  devout  student.  It  was  the  music  of ' ' 
pious  spirit  to  read  aright  the  symbolical  side 
wfaioh  nature  turns  towards  man. 

But  nature  has  another  side,  of  which  there 
is  no  indication  in  Keble's  poetry.     W  e  mean 
her  infinite  and  unhuman  side,  which  yields 
no  symbols  to  soothe  man's  yearnings.     Out- 
side of  and  far  beyond  man,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  his  strivings  and  aspirations,  there  lies  the 
vast  immensity  of  nature's  forces,  which  pays 
him  no  homage,  and  yields  him  no  sympathy. 
This  aspect  of  nature  may  be  seen  even  amid 
the  tamest  landscape  if  we  look  to  the  clouds 
or  the  stars  above  us,  or  to  the  ocean  roaring 
around  our  shores.  But  nowhere  is  it  so  borne 
in  on  man  as  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  deserts 
of  the  earth,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  seem  so  impassive  and  unchange- 
able.     Their  permaoence  and  strength  so 
contrast  with  man— of  few  years  and  full  of 
trouble ;  they  are  so  indifferent  to  his  feelines 
or  his  destiny.     He  may  smile  or  weep,  he 
may  live  or  die  :  they  care  not.     They  are 
the  same  in  all  their  ongoings,  happen  what 
will  to  him.     They  respond  to  the  sunrises 
and  the  sunsets,  but  not  to  his  sympathies. 
All  the  same  they  fulfil  their  mighty  functions, 
careless  though  no  human  eye  should  ever  look 
on  them.     So  it  is  in  all  the  great  movements 
of  nature.     Man  holds  his  festal  days,  and 
nature  frowns ;  he  goes  forth  £rom  the  death- 
chamber,  and  nature  affironts  him  with  sun- 
shine and  the  song  of  birds.     Evidently,  it 
seems,  she  marches  on  having  a  purpose  of 
her  own  with  which  man  has  nothing  to  do  : 
she  keeps  her  own  secret,  and  drops  no  hint 
to  him.     This  mysterious  silence,  this  unhu- 
man indifference,  this  inexorable  deafness,  has 
impressed   the   imagination  of  the  greatest 
poets  with  a  vague  yet  sublime  awe.     The 
sense  of  it  lay  heavy  on  Lucretius,    Shel- 
ley, Wordsworth,  and  drew  out  from  their 
souls  their  profoundest  music.     This  side  of 
things,  whether  philosophically  or  imagina- 
tively regarded,  seems  to  justify  the  saying, 
that  "  the  visible  world  still  remains  without 
its  divine  interpretation."     But  it  was  not  on 
thoughts  of  this  kind  that  Keble  loved  to 
dwcU.     If  they  ever  occurred  to  him,  he  has 
nowhere  expressed  them.     He  was  content 
with  that  other  side  of  nature,  of  which  we 
spoke  first,  the  side  which  allows  itself  to  be 


humanised,  that  is,  to  be  interpreted  by 
man's  faith  and  devout  aspirations.  This  was 
the  side  that  suited  his  religious  purpose, 
and  to  this  he  limited  himself.  Within  this 
f  hi^Msange  few  have  ever  interpreted  nature  more 
soothingly  and  beautifully.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  qualities  that  would  strike  any  one  on 
first  opening  ITie  Christian  Tear.  They 
are  not,  however,  enough  to  account  for  its 
unparalleled  popularity.  Indeed,  popularity 
is  no  word  to  express  the  fact,  that  this  book 
has  been  for  years  the  cherished  companion  in 
their  best  moods  of  numbers  of  the  best  men, 
of  the  most  diverse  characters  and  schools, 
whe  have  lived  in  our  time.  The  secret  of 
this  power  is  a  compound  of  many  influences 
hard  to  state  or  explain.  It  has  not  been 
hindered  by  the  blemishes  obvious  on  the 
surface  to  every  one,  inharmonious  rhythms, 
frequent  obscurity,  here  and  there  poverty 
and  conventionality  of  diction.  In  spite  of 
these  blemishes,  it  has  won  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  highly  educated  and  refined,  as 
no  book  of  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  in  our 
time  has  done.  Will  it  continue  to  do  so  V 
Will  its  own  imperfections,  and  the  changing 
currents  of  men's  thoughts,  not  alienate  horn 
it  a  generation  rendered  fastidious  by  poetry 
of  more  artistic  perfection,  more  highly  colour- 
ed, more  richly  flavoured  ?  Without  speaking 
too  confidently  we  should  expect  it  to  live  on, 
if  not  in  so  wonderful  esteem,  yet  widely  read 
and  deeply  felt ;  for  it  makes  its  appeal  to 
no  temporary  or  accidental  feelings,  but 
mainly  to  that  which  is  permanent  in  man.  It 
can  hardly  be  that  it  should  lose  its  hold  on 
the  affections  of  English-speaking  men  as 
long  as  Christianity  retains  it.  For  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  past,  it  will  be  long  ere  ano- 
ther character  of  the  same  rare  and  saintly 
beauty  shall  again  concur  with  a  poetic  gift 
and  power  of  poetic  expression,  not  certainly 
of  the  highest,  yet  still  of  no  common,  order. 
Broader  and  bolder  imagination,  greater  ar- 
tistic faculty,  many  poets  who  were  his 
contemporaries  possessed.  But  in  none  of 
them  did  there  bum  a  spiritual  light  so  pure 
and  heavenly,  to  make  these  gifts  transparent 
from  within.  It  is  because  The  Christian 
Year  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  outer 
world  some  effluence  of  that  character  which 
his  intimate  friends  so  loved  and  revered  in 
Keble,  that,  as  we  believe,  he  will  not  cease 
to  hold  a  quite  pecuUar  place  in  the  affections 
of  posterity. 
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Art.  I. — Conclaves. 

Much  as  has  been  written  about  the  Papacy, 
the  subject  of  Papal  Elections  may  hardly 
be  said  to  hare  been  touched.  The  reason 
thereof  is  very  simple.  The  matter  out  of 
which  alone  their  history  can  be  constructed 
has  been  hitherto  inaccessible.  It  lies  bur- 
ied in  Italian  archives;  and  Italian  ar- 
chives, especially  in  all  that  touched  on 
Rome,  bave  until  recently  been  closed  against 
inspection  with  systematic  jealousy.  In  the 
libraries  and  archives  of  individual  families, 
it  is  indeed  often  possible  to  glean  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  historical  information,  which 
would  be  little  looked  for  in  these  quar- 
ters, and  from  such  sources  Professor  Ranke 
mainly  drew  his  materials.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  of  the  highest  value  for  the  histo- 
rian has  been  deposited  in  the  muniment- 
rooms  of  Italian  families  of  distinction,  whose 
ancestors  held  high  posts.  It  would  seem 
aa  if  it  had  been  the  rule  with  those  astute 
statesmen  of  former  times  to  keep  for  their 
private  use  a  copy  of  every  important  docu- 
ment connected  with  their  official  actions. 
But  then  these  fami}y  collections  are  guarded 
for  the  most  part  with  a  jealousy  not  a  whit 
less  inexorable  than  that  which  until  recent- 
ly prevailed  in  regard  to  those  of  the  State. 
In  Rome,  for  instance,  there  are  several 
family  archives,  about  whose  wealth  in  pre- 
cious documents  for  the  history  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  there  are 
traditions,  but  whereof  no  student — at  least 
no  foreign  student — ^has  ever  been  allowed 
to  see  more  than  the  outside.  Yet  even 
these  family  archives  would  hardly  furnish 
the  information  for  a  full  insight  into  the 
various  incidents  which  marked  Papal  elec- 
tions, and  caused  then  to  turn  in  favour  of 
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particular  candidates.  Every  other  histori- 
cal event  of  the  family  ancestors  would  be 
illustrated  rather  than  their  doings  in  Con- 
clave, because  while  in  all  other  situations 
these  stood  more  or  less  in  the  character  of 
agents  who  could  not  avoid  correspondence 
with  their  superiors,  in  Conclave  every  an- 
cestral Cardinal  was  actuated  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  principal,  and  operated,  not  through 
the  agency  of  a  surviving  instrument,  but  as 
much  as  possible  through  the  impalpable 
element  of  colloquy  and  personal  persuasion . 
To  preserve  tracings  of  such  proceedings  it 
required  that  a  watchful  looker-on  should  be 
in  a  position  to  take  notes,  which  the  chief 
actors  had  no  interest  in  perpetuating.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  confi- 
dential agents  whom  each  Italian  sovereign 
kept  about  a  Conclave.  These  agents  were 
not  mere  newsmongers,  ministering  to  a 
morbid  craving  for  gossip  in  their  reports ; 
they  were  the  selected  secret  instruments 
set  craftily  in  motion  to  efiect  the  election 
of  their  pet  candidates  by  the  ever-scheming 
individnals  who  ruled  the  various  principal- 
ities of  Italy,  passing  their  lives  in  one  per- 
petual exertion  to  supplant  each  other,  to 
smite  each  other  on  the  hip,  and  for  whom  to 
compass  the  elevation  to  the  Papal  See  of  a 
particular  individual,  at  whose  hands  they 
had  reason  to  expect  personal  advantage, 
was  always  a  capital  object  of  statesmanship. 
In  the  despatches  of  these  agents  to  their 
employers  can  one  alone  expect  to  find  the 
revelation  of  the  crafty  steps  and  counter- 
steps  which,  springing  from  no  higher  source 
than  intrigue  of  the  lowest  stamp,  have  had 
memorable  consequences,  by  lodging  at  criti- 
cal moments  the  supreme  prerogatives  of  the 
Papacy,  and  therewith  the  religious  and  po- 
litical destinies  of  a  large  section  of  the  hu- 
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man  race,  in  hands  that  had  too  often  no 
title  to  wield  this  preponderating  authority 
beyond  the  favour  and  the  successful  craft 
of  a  patron.  History  presents  no  more  aston- 
ishing spectacle  than  the  contrast  between 
the  mean  causes  which  have  frequently  decid- 
ed the  fate  of  Papal  elections  and  the  mo- 
mentous issues  that  have  flowed  from  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  students  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  great  Italian  Archives, 
which  now  are  freely  open  to  inspection,  and 
furnish  us  with  the  documentary  records  for 
this  interesting  and  unwritten  portion  of  his- 
tory. The  richness  of  these  all  but  virgin 
mines  of  historical  knowledge  exceeds  ima- 
gination ;  for  jealousy,  and  vigilance,  and 
intrigue  were  the  three  cardinal  qualities 
that  entered  into  the  necessary  constitution 
of  Italian  Princes,  who  therefore  spent  their 
lives  in  incessant  correspondence  with  the 
agents  of  their  cunning  devices  But  if  it 
is  impossible  to  recover  the  eiiact  features  of 
particular  Conclaves  until  the  curious  con- 
tents of  these  archives  are  dragged  to  light, 
there  are  yet  other  points  of  interest  bearing 
on  the  general  subject  of  Papal  elections, 
which,  though  enveloped  in  no  denser  mys- 
tery than  some  amount  of  intricacy,  have 
been  likewise  very  imperfectly  treated — at 
least  by  writers  with  any  pretence  to  popu- 
lar style.  The  points  we  allude  to  have 
reference  to  the  constitutional  forms  of  a 
Conclave — the  modes  in  which  a  Pope  might 
be  created,  the  provisions  devbed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  an  interregnum,  and  the 
forthcoming  political  prerogatives  that  are 
called  into  existence  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  Pope's  decease.  An  exposition  of  these 
various  matters  would  furnish  a  complete 
view  of  the  organization  of  the  Holy  See, 
for  it  is  only  during  assembly  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Pope  that  the  members  of  that  See 
are  in  possession  of  their  full  powers.  As 
an  institution  regulated  by  distinct  laws, 
the  Papacy  exists  only  in  the  season  of  its 
creation ;  the  moment  it  has  been  eni|bodied 
it  passes*  into  the  state  of  irresponsible  incar- 
nation,  above  all  conditions,  all  liens,  and 
all  obligations.  The  privileges  and  provi- 
sions that  authorize  and  limit  the  actions  of 
a  Cardinal  are  absolutely  non-existing  for 
him  the  instant  he  has  been  transformed  into 
a  Pope-  The  proclaimed  Pope  can  at  once 
decree,  and  suspend  and  abrogate,  as  he  may 
please ;  but  as  long  as  there  are  only  Car- 
dinals in  question,  their  liberties  are  secured 
to  them  by  instruments  that  at  the  same 
time  define  and  tie  them  down.  An  account 
of  the  state  of  things  constitutionally  creat- 
ed by  the  advent  of  an  interregnum — of  the 
chartered  privileges  and  powers  which  can 
then  come  in  question,  and  of  the  elements 


that  are  reoo^ised  as  legitimately  qualified 
to  intervene  in  the  election  of  a  Pope,— 
would  accordingly  furnish  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Koman  See.  Here 
we  should  have  a  succinct  abstract  of  the 
organic  outgrowth — ^in  all  that  concerns  in- 
ward constitution— of  that  Boman  See,  as 
manifested  upon  its  constituent  members  in 
faculties,  which  are  so  many  commemorative 
marks  of  successive  stages  of  development. 
An  exposition  of  these  circumstances  could 
not  fail  to  possess  varied  interest  It  is  not 
the  antiquarian  alone  who  would  feel  his 
curiosity  attracted  here  to  illustrations  of 
historical  incidents.  The  practical  politi- 
cian, living  only  for  immediate  interests, 
and  absorbed  in  the  desire  of  devising  the 
means  of  satisfying  them,  might  find  much 
in  a  survey  of  this  nature  that  may  serve 
his  purpose.  For  amongst  the  contingen- 
cies which  the  imagination  of  busy  minds  is 
fond  of  looking  to,  as  likely  to  prove  the 
occasion  for  working  a  solution  of  the  angry 
problems  which  have  divided  the  Court  of 
Rome  from  Italy,  none  has  presented  itself 
oftenerthan  that  Conclave,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  events,  cannot  be 
far  off.  The  future  Conclave  has  floated 
before  the  minds  of  many  curious  and  anx- 
ious inquirers  as  an  inevitable  but  mysteri- 
ous fact — ^looming  on  the  political  homon 
with  perplexingly  impenetrable  certainty. 
Every  one  indeed  feels  that  the  Conclave 
which  will  assemble  on  the  decease  of  the 
reigning  Pope  will  be  invested  with  unusual 
importance.  Speculation  is  instinctively 
attracted  towards  this  mystery  of  the  future, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  avoided.  It  is  no* 
our  purpose  to  attempt  to  cast  our  horoscope 
for  the  issue  of  the  next  Papal  election—to 
venture  on  the  impossible  task  of  anticipat- 
ing the  sensitive  and  shifting  elements  of  a 
personal  nature  that  enter  into  the  actual 
conformation  of  every  Conclave ;  but  what, 
at  a  moment  like  the  present,  would  prove 
no  less  instructive  than  interesting,  would 
be  an  accurate  statement  of  all  the  circimi- 
stances  and  incidents  which,  according  to 
prescription,  might  come  into  play  during  a 
Papal  interregnum.  , 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  existing  mode  of  Papal  ele^ 
tion,  by  which  the  prerogative  of  naming  toe 
Supreme  Pontiff  is  vested  exclusively  in 
those  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  nave 
attained  the  rank  of  Cardinals,  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  late  creation ;  and  that^, 
centuries,  during  the  many  political  vicu 
tudes  which,  with  frightful  rapidity,  cam 
tumbling  over  Rome  in  wild  «oi^^^^^^"  „' 
election  of  its  bishop,  who  was  ever  growuj 
steadily  in  power,  was  fixedly  lodged  m 
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joint  action  of  the  whole  comjDUuitj,  as  fall- 
iug  into  the  three  classes,  of  civil  authorities, 
people,  and  clergy.     Every  other  provision 
connected    with  public  institutions  was  sub- 
jected to  incessant  revolution;  but,  amidst 
this  endless  influx  of  change  and  counter- 
change,  it  never  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Pope,  in  law,  independent  of  the 
civil  power,  still  less  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  select  body  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  choice 
would  be  entitled  to  exact  the  homage  of 
the  clergy  and  people.     It  was  the  period 
when    the   Church,  as  represented  by  the 
dignitary    who  presided   over  the   See   of 
Rome,  had  drifted  down  the  troubled  stream 
of  time,  to  find  itself  wedged  in  against  the 
rooky  mass  of  the  Empire,  hardened  by  cen- 
turies of  high  imperial   traditions,  and  spe- 
cially sharpened  by  the  individual  character 
of  the   vigorous  princes  of  the  Salic  race, 
who  then  were  its  imperious  representatives. 
The  situation  was  one  in  which  the  timbers 
of   the  Church's  barque  must  either  push 
stoutly  over  obstacles  to  freer  waters  be- 
yond, or  else  that  vessel  must  inevitably 
wreck  itself  upon  the  jagged  sides  of  the 
hard  barrier  against  which  it  was  jammed. 
Such  a  predicament  instinctively  inspired  a 
demand  for  increased  motive  power  to  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  might  not  be  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  a  timid  abandonment  of  the  Church  to 
its  fate.     It  happened,  by  one  of  those  coin- 
cidences which  some  call  providential,  and 
others  organic,  that  at  this   conjuncture  the 
destinies  of  the  Church  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  men,  and  especially  of  one  man, 
who  were  pre-eminently  endowed  with  the 
instincts  demanded  by  the  moment.     The 
commanding    figure  of   Hildebrand  looms 
before  us  grandly  as  the  overshadowing  een- 
ius  of  the  Papacy  during  the  eventful  reigns 
of  six  Popes,  by  whose  sides  he  stands  as  an 
unfailing  counsellor  and  prompter^  until  at 
the  culminating  hour  of  time  he  chooses  to 
seat  himself  upon  that  episcopal  chair,  which, 
mainly   through  his  own  fostering  efibrts, 
had  then  become  actually  transformed  into 
a  throne  of  power.     It  was  Hildebrand  who, 
taking  advantage  of  public  discussions  in 
Rome,  secured  by  adroit  management  the 
sudden  nomination  of  Nicolas  n.  at  Flor- 
ence in  1058,  and  then  induced  his  nominee 
to  issue  the  Bull  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  original  charter  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nalsr— the  Magna  Charta  on  which  reposes 
the  existing  structure  of  that  body — a  d^d 
of  abiding  importance  for  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  Sea     By  it  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals was  called  into  creation  as  an  Eccle- 
siastical Senate,  invested  organically  with 


the  elective  franchise  which  can  give  a  Head 
to  the  Church.  What  may  have  been  before 
the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  dignitaries 
bearing  this  title,  is  a  point  difficult  to  de- 
fine with  certainty;  but  what  does  not 
admit  of  doubt  is  that  from  the  Bull  of 
Nicolas  n.  dates  first  the  organic  consum- 
mation of  a  revolution  that  had  long  been 
working  its  way  underground,  by  which  the 
highest  constitutional  Unctions  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Roman  See  came  to  be  taken 
away  definitively  from  the  ecclesiastical 
body  at  large,  and  vested  exclusively  in  this 
corporation.  The  preamble  of  the  Bull 
rehearses  succinctly  the  political  causes 
which  moved  the  Pope  to  issue  the  same — 
tile  troubles,  namely,  which  supervened  on 
the  demise  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  great 
grief  which  the  Pope  felt  at  the  sad  conse- 
sequences  that  had  befallen  the  Church 
through  a  disturbed  election.  To  obviate 
similar  occurrences  for  the  future,  Nicolas  il 
solemnly  decreed,  therefore,  ^  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  appertains  first  to  the  Cardinal 
Bishops  who  officiate  for  the  Metropolitan, 
then  to  the  Cardinal  Clerks,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People 
tender  but  their  acquiescence  in  the  election, 
so  that  the  Cardinals  have  the  lead  in  making 
choice  of  Popes — the  others  but  following 
them.'  The  innovation  thus  ventured  upon 
was  two-edged.  It  was  calculated  to  pro- 
voke at  once  the  resentment  of  the  tumul- 
tuous populace,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
Rome,  that  saw  itself  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges which  practically  it  had  enjoyed  of 
actively  sharing  in  the  choice  of  a  Pope,  and 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  that  had  always 
claimed  an  influential,  and  generally  even 
an  absolutely  controlling  voice  in  such  an 
election.  To  propitiate  these  influences 
Nicolas  u.  introduced  two  rather  vague  pro- 
visions. The  Roman  populace  received  the 
sop  that  the  Pope  should  be  selected  in 
preference  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  only  in  the  event  of  no  fitting 
subject  being  there  forthcoming,  out  of  that 
of  another  congregation.  The  Emperor  was 
sought  to  be  conciliated  by  inserting  the 
proviso, '  saving  the  honour  and  reverence 
due  to  our  beloved  son  Henry,  at  present 
King,  and  who  with  God's  favour  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  become  Emperor,  as  likewise  to 
his  successors,  who  may  have  personally  ac« 
quired  this  right  from  the  Apostolical  See.' 
This  reservation  is  memorable,  for  in  after 
times  it  was  often  invoked  in  the  conflicts 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Crown,  while 
a  quite  recent  historian,  Ofrdrrer,  has  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  making  this  special  sav- 
ing clause  for  soothing  the  Emperor's  pride 
the  origin  for  4he  privilege  which  certain 
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Oatholio  Powers  at  present  still  claim  of 
applying  a  veto  in   Conclave  against  the 
.  election  of  some  particular  Cardinal 

The  rights  so  conferred  were  exercised 
not  without  much  contest ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  more  than  a  century '  that  the 
constitution  so  roughly  hewn  out  received 
any  further  touches  at  the  hands  of  Alexan- 
der III.  This  great  Pope,  the  unbending 
antagonist  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  protecting 
genius  of  the  leaded  cities  of  Lombardy, 
won  his  way  to  liigh  position,  through  as 
various  and  persistent  hardships  as  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  Pope.  Of  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years,  during  more  than  half  of  which 
Alexander  was  an  exiled  wanderer,  eighteen 
were  spent  in  the  bitterness  of  a  schism, 
which  was  perpetuated  through  three  anti- 
Popes,  and  had  commenced  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  Alexander's  elevation.  At  that  con- 
juncture the  leading  divisions  between  Empire 
and  Holy  See  had  penetrated  also  into  the 
College  of  Cardinals ;  and  when  those  who 
represented  the  ecclesiastical  party  combined 
to  proclaim  Alexander  with  a  clear  majority, 
the  leader  of  the  Emperor's  partisans,  Car- 
dinal Ootavius,  pulled  away  the  purple  as 
the  new  Pope  was  about  to  be  robed,  and  had 
it  flung  over  his  own  shoulders.  Amidst 
wild  tumult  the  Conclave  was  broken  up, 
Cardinal  Octavius  borne  in  procession  to  the 
Lateran  by  his  friends,  and  there  installed 
Pope,  while  the  rightful  one,  on  being  de- 
livered from  imprisonment  by  Odo  Fragi- 
pani,  fled  away  from  Rome,  and  cot  himself 
nastily  consecrated  in  the  parish  church  of 
Ninfa,  that  wonderful  forsaken  town,  which 
still  stands,  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  without 
one  soul  to  dwell  in  it  any  longer,  overgrown 
wildly  with  the  rank  vegetation  of  those 
luxuriant  but  pestilential  regions,  mirroring 
in  the  transparent  waters  of  a  hushed  mere 
its  church  towers  and  frowning  dwelling- 
houses  and  crenellated  walls — ^the  silent 
ghost  in  stone  of  the  baronial  life  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  is  very  natural  that  a  Pope 
who  suffered  so  much  from  the  persistent 
opposition  of  successive  pretenders,  backing 
their  claims  with  an  embarrassing  show  of 
canonical  election,  should  have  been  deejply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  for  surrounding 
such  elections  in  future  with  safeguards 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  perplexing 
returns.  Accordingly,  when  Alexander  at 
last  found  himself  the  acknowledged  victor  in 
the  struggle  he  had  so  long  waged  with  un- 
dying spirit,  he  immediately  convoked  a 
Council  in  that  Lateran  Palace  which  was 
the  official  residence  of  the  Latin  Metropol- 
itan, and  therein  caused  a  decree  to  be  pro- 
mulgated that  no  Papal  election  should  be 
valid  with  a  majority  of  lessthan  two-thirds 


of  those  voting, — a  provision  that  has  ever 
since  remained  in  force. 

It  had  thus  been  solemnly  ruled  that  the 
power  of  making  a  Pope  should  reside  with 
the  Cardinals  alone,  and  that  no  Pope  oonld 
be  legitimate  except  by  the  vote  of  tv(h 
thirds  of  the  electors  present ;  but  as  to  anj 
obligatory  conditions  of  form  to  be  obserred 
in  such  election,  little,  if  anything,  had  ae 
yet  been  defined.     On  this  head^  as  on  the 
others,  the  organic  laws  that  have  defini- 
tively regulated  matters  were  plainly  dictated 
but  by  instincts  springing  out  of  practical 
experiences.     The  importation  through  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Papacy  of  a  French 
dynasty  into  Italy,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  led  to  the  existence  of  two  diBtinet 
parties  in  the  Roman  Curia ;  the  one  favour- 
able to  the  French  invasion,  and  composed 
of  French  elements;   the   other  notexcla- 
sively  Italian  in  composition,  but  yetbj  its 
feelings  against  Charles  of  Anjou  represent- 
ing the  national  sentiment.     The  inevitable 
consequences  of  this  division  were  protracted 
and  hotly  contested  elections,  attended  dar- 
ing the  interregnum  by  a  series  of  convnl- 
sions  and  tumults  which  reduced  to  a  shadow 
the  Papal  authority  in  Rome.    These  la- 
mentable circumstances  reached  a  olimax  od 
the  occasion  of   the  Cardinals  having  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Clement  iv.,  who  died 
in  Viterbo  on  the  29th  November  1268,  one 
month  after  the  head  of  the  last  Hohenstanf- 
fen  had  fallen  on  a  scaffold  in  Naples,  at 
least  with  the  assent  if  not  by  the  direct  com- 
plicity of  the  Pope.    In  Viterbo  the  Cardi- 
nals assembled — eighteen  in  number,— ^nd 
for  two  years  and  nine  months  Viterbo  be- 
came the  point  on  which  remained  fixed  the 
anxious  gaze  of  Christendom,  awaiting  the 
nomination  of  its  Spiritual    Head.    The 
scenes  that  occurred  then  at  Viterbo  w«« 
terrible.    In  vain  did   Charles  of  Anjoa 
take  up  his  residence  at  Viterbo  in  the  hope 
of  coercing  the  refractory  Cardinals  of  t^w 
national  party  into  electing  a  creature  of  nis 
own.     His  presence  only  added  fuel  to  tw 
flames  of  this  memorable  contest.    At  w" 
the  burghers  of  Viterbo  themselves  rose  m 
fary  against  an  intolerable  state  of  thiDgs, 
which  bade  fair  to  convert  their  citv  ww 
the  standing  cock-pit  for  unquenchable  pw- 
sions,  and  made  their  streets  the  Boene  oi 
daily  bloodshed.    Under  the  direction  oi 
the  Town-captain,  Bainer  Gatti,  the  citrtCO» 
proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  V^y*)!^\-2. 
ship  upon  the  party  spirit  of  the  Cardwa^ 
The  episcopal  palace  wherein  they  rcsw 
was  stripped  of  its  roof,  so  that  the  inm*^ 
became  exposed  to  wind  and  weathen       ^  .^ 
is  preserved  a  remarkable  ^®**?!.    yf^ngis 
Palatio  discooperto  Bpiscopatus  Viterwe 
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Ti.  Idiis  Junii  moolxx.    Apost.  Sede  Va- 
cante,'  and  addressed  to  the  Podest^,  the 
Town-captain,  and  the  Commonalty  of  Vi- 
terbo  by  seventeen  Oardinals,  whose  seak 
are  affixed,  in  which  it  is  requested  that,  on 
the  ground  of  his  sickness,  free  passage  out 
of  the  palace  in  which    they  are  shut  up, 
be  allowed  to  their  colleague  Cardinal  Henry 
of  Ostia,   it  being  expressly  stated  that  he 
has  waived  for  this  one  occasion  his  right  of 
voting.     The  careful  insertion  of  this  clause 
deserves  attention,  as  proving  that  at  this 
period  it  had  not  yet  been  definitively  ruled 
that  every  Cardinal's  active  participation 
was  not  an  indispensable  condition  for  set- 
tling  a   Papal  election  beyond  challenge. 
The  sharp  measures  devised  by  the  Viter- 
bese  proved,  however,  as  the  remonstrances 
of  kings  in  making  these  stiff-necked  prelates 
ooncur  in  the  choice  of  a  Pope.     For  more 
than  a  year  longer  did  they  quarrel  and  fight 
on  amongst  themselves,  until  at  last,  it  is 
said  maialy  by  the  fervent  words  of  the 
great  Franciscan  preacher  Saint  Bonaven- 
tura,  they  were  induced  to  endow  six  out  of 
their  body  with  the  absolute  power  of  nomin- 
ating a  Pope,  whom  the  others  stood  pledged 
to  acknowledge.     This  is  the  earliest  pre- 
cedent we  brieve  for  a  Pope  made  by  the 
electoral  process  technically  termed  Com- 
promise— a  process  that  has  been  put  in  prac- 
tice repeatedly,  and  which  is  still  held  not  to 
have   become  obsolete.     On  the  Ist  Sep- 
tember 1271,  the  choice  of  these  six  Orand 
Electors  fell  on  Theobald  Visconti,  Arch- 
deacon of  Liege,  and  not  a  Cardinal,  who 
assumed  the  style  of  Gregory  x. — a  man 
worthy  of  his  august  position,  whose  con- 
scientious nature  was  painfully  affected  with 
a  sense  of  the  spectacle  which  the  Church 
had  been  exhibitmg  during  the  interregnum. 
He  at  once  called  together  at  Lyons  a  Gen- 
eral Council  to  regulate  abuses,  and  make 
provisions  for  securing  harmony  in  Chris- 
tendom.    The  assembled    fathers    of   the 
Church  solemnly  promulgated  a  Constitution 
wherein,  with  elaborate  minuteness,  are  pre- 
scribed forms  to  be  observed  in  Papal  Elec- 
tions,   that  were   manifestly  suggested  by 
the  sad  occurrences  of  the  last  Conclave,  and 
the  desire  to   establish  safeguards  against 
their  recurrence. 

As  the  Constitutions  of  Nicolas  n.  and 
Alexander  lu.  are  the  fundamental  instru- 
ments for  the  organic  powers  of  franchise 
vesting  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  so  must 
that  of  Gregory  x.  be  held  to  be  the  funda- 
mental instrument  for  the  ceremonial  which 
has  come  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
Cardinals  meeting  in  Conclave;  for  the 
modifications  that  have  been  introduced 
affect  only  points  of  detail.    In  this  mem- 


orable decree  the  principle  was  first  laid 
down  of  locking  up  the  Church's  electors, 
with  the  view  of  shutting  out  the  action  of 
secular  influences.  It  had  before  happened 
that  Cardinals  suffered  imprisonment  at  the 
hands  of  violence,  but  now  it  was  decreed 
that  they  should  always  be  immured  as  long 
as  they  were  engaged  in  the  sacred  avoca- 
tion of  creating  a  Pope.  It  was  ruled  that 
on  a  Pope's  decease  ten  days  must  be  allowed 
to  elapse  before  his  successor  could  be  chosen, 
with  the  view  of  giving  time  for  Cardinals 
at  a  distance  to  come  to  Conclave ;  on  that 
tenth  day  the  Cardinals  present  could 
proceed  to  an  election,  the  legitimacy  of  which 
could  not  be  impugned  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  any  colleagues.  Meeting  in  the 
very  palace  wherein  the  Pope  died,  in  the 
event  of  the  decease  happening  in  the  city 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  Papal  Court,  the 
Caicdinals  were  enjoined  that  they  might  be 
accompanied  only  by  one  attendant  each, 
unless  for  particular  reasons  in  individual 
cases  a  special  permission  for  two  were  con- 
ceded; they  were  to  inhabit  one  hall  in 
common,  without  any  division  in  the  shape 
of  wall  or  hanging,  and  so  closed  on  all  sides 
that  no  one  could  get  in  or  out ;  excommu- 
nication was  to  be  incurred  by  whoever  should 
presume  to  look  in  upon  the  Cardinals  while 
engaged  in  their  electoral  labours,  although 
it  was  lawful,  by  general  consent  of  all  the 
assembled  Cardinius,  to  confer  with  a  person 
without,  whom  it  might  be  deemed  neces^ 
sary  to  see  in  reference  to  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  election.  One  window  alone 
should  be  opened  upon  thb  hall  of  assembly, 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  necessaries  of 
life,  it  being  expressly  prohibited,  under  the 
aforesaid  pain  of  excommunication,  Ihat  this 
aperture  be  ever  used  for  letting  pass  in  any 
human  being.  Should  it  happen,  'which 
God  forefend,'  that  no  Pope  be  chosen  within 
three  days,  the  cardinals  should  then  be  re- 
stricted to  one  dish  each  at  dmner  and  sup- 
per durine  the  next  five  days,  and  if  after 
that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  be  still  vacant, 
they  should  be  furnished  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  stay  in  Conclave  with  bread, 
wine,  and  water  alone ;  nor  should  it  be  law- 
ful for  a  Cardinal  to  profit  by  any  benefice 
falling  vacant  during  the  interregnum,  or  to 
draw  any  revenue  from  sources  appertaining 
to  the  Pontifical  Chamber ;  and  no  CardiniS 
could  be  re-admitted  who  had  left  the  Con- 
clave for  any  reason  except  stress  of  health, 
although  its  doors  were  to  be  opened  to  the 
same  on  recovery  from  sickness,  and  to  every 
Cardinal  who  arrived  after  commencement 
of  the  election,  it  being  expressly  decreed 
that  in  neither  case  could  absence  invalidate 
aught  that  had  been  done  during  the  time. 
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If  the  Pope's  decease  oooarred  away  from 
his  established  residence,  the  Cardinals  were 
to  assemble  in  the  city,  or  the  region  depen- 
dent on  that  city  in  which  he  had  died,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  these  localities  being  un- 
der interdict ;  and  finally,  the  &ithfal  ob- 
serv^ance  of  these  provisions  was  intrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  Conclave  met, 
under  penalty  of  incurring  excommunication 
for  neglect  of  this  duty.  Taken  together, 
these  three  Constitutions  of  Nicolas  ii. 
(1059),  Alexander  III.  (1179),  and  Gre- 
gory X.  (1171),  comprise  all  the  essential 
features  in  the  mechanism  which  is  now  still 
in  force  at  Papal  elections.  In  the  last 
quarteraof  the  thirteenth  century  the  Ponti- 
fical Court  had  then  definitively  attained  its 
present  organism,  and  slid  into  the  groove 
in  which  its  wheels  have  siifce  run. 

Once  only  has  there  been  a  memorable  in- 
novation upon  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  principles  embodied  in  these  prescrip- 
tions. This  happened  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Papal  election  which  ensued  in  consequence 
of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  the  Council 
of  Constance.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
never  since  been  exposed  to  trials  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  from  which  she  deliver- 
ed herself  by  the  intervention  of  this  Coun- 
cil. She  has  indeed  been  subsequently  con- 
fronted by  difficulties  of  no  slight  order,  but 
these  have  all  preserved  the  character  of  an 
external  origin,  whereas  then  the  Church 
was  racked  by  inward  throes  convulsing  her 
very  heart.  Until  such  time  as  a  sentence 
of  reversal,  accompanied  by  deliberate  rejec- 
tion of  this  precedent  in  the  emergency  of 
an  analogous  crisis,  shall  have  been  pronoun- 
ced by  the  Church  against  what  then  was 
done,  this  incident  must  be  taken  therefore 
in  evidence  of  what  the  Roman  Establish- 
ment would  hold  it  to  be  not  contrary  to  its 
principles  to  sanction,  in  the  event  of  equally 
critical  circumstances  coming  once  more  into 
play.  The  Council  of  Constance  is  distin- 
guished from  every  other  Council  by  its  con- 
vocation having  been  due,  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual impulse  of  a  Pontiff  as  a  part,  but  to 
the  spontaneous  instinct  of  society  in  gener- 
al, exhausted  by  the  evils  flowing  from  the 
great  schism,  and  panting  for  repose  from 
confusion  and  discussion.  All  the  land- 
marks of  legitimacy  had  become  removed, 
and  an  Egyptian  darkness  enveloped  society, 
when  rival  pretenders  to  the  Papacy  circula- 
ted freely  in  the  world  without  its  being 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  who  was 
legitimate  and  who  was  spurious.  Against 
such  a  bewildering  state  of  things  the  con- 
science of  the  Church  instinctively  rose,  and 
the  Council  of  Constance  is  the  act  of  this 


uprising  by  the  Churchmen  of  the  day,  in 
rescue  to  the  institution  they  cherished,  from 
what  they  felt  to  be  exceptional  evils  reqmr- 
inff  exceptional  remedies.     Accordingly,  m 
this  assembly,  which  restored   peace  to  tlie 
Church,  and  the  proceedings  of  which  have 
been  recognised  without  protest  as  legiti- 
mate by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  two 
Popes,  who  then  divided  the  world — John 
xxiii.  and  Gregory    xii., — and   whose  elec- 
tions, let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  were  origin- 
ally so  unimpeachable  in  form  that  they  hare 
both  continued  to  figure  as  Popes  on  the  list 
put  forth  by  the  Roman   Church — were  soi* 
emnly  compelled  to  abdicate  (1415),  and  in 
their  stead  a  new  Pope,  Martin  v.,  was  cre- 
ated by  a  special  eonstituenoy  formed  for 
that  occasion,  so  as  to  secure  for  him  a  broad- 
er title    than  under  the  deplorable  circosi- 
stances  of  the  schism  could  be  furnished  by 
Cardinals  alone,  all  of  whom  had  more  or 
less  participated  actively  in  its  incidents. 
It  is  this  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
special  measures  for  special  situations,  and 
this  dispensation  from  a  pedantic  observance 
of  specified  forms,  when  felt  to  be  hurtful  to 
vital  interests — a   dispensation  which  has 
been  ratified    in  the  unhesitating  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  Church  of  what  was  done  on 
this  occasion, — ^which  renders   the  election 
of  Martin  v.  a  most  memorable  event.    At 
this  time,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
jOardinals  to  provide  a  Pope  had  been  in 
force  nearly  four  centuries  without  challenge. 
All  popular  memory  of  those  other  rights  of 
franchise  which     once    existed  had  quite 
passed  away.     No  antiquarian  reminiscences 
weighed  with  the  assembled  divines,  but  sim- 
ply the  living  instinct  of  what  was  demand- 
ed by  the  gravity  of  the  moment,  too  great 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  by  the  claims  of  inter- 
ests too  important  to  be  sacrificed  from  a 
rigid  spirit  of  formalism.     Accordingly,  the 
Council  constituted  an  especial  electoral  col- 
lege, composed  of  the  Cardinals  and  thirty 
divines,  selected  from  out  of  its  memhers, 
five  from  each  nation  present,  who  together 
could  represent  the  genuine  conscience  ot 
the  Church ;  and  these  were  able  to  supply 
a  Pontiff  who  could  appease  the  troubles 
which  had  so  long  afllicted  Christendom. 
The  measure  was  distinctly  proclaimed  ex- 
ceptional, and  explicitly  limited  to  a  particu- 
lar occasion,    whereby   its  importance  as  a 
precedent  is  heightened;  for  this  involvw 
the  principle  that  the  Church  considers  it- 
self free  to  invent  new  forms,  ^^^^P  *°^^J 
adoption  may  seem  advisable  for  meeting 
exigencies  of  particular  times.     The  ^?^.. 
Bullarium  contains,  indeed,  a  string  otiJiu 
subsequent  to  the  three  we  have  nJf  "^p v 
that  bear  on  Papal  elections,  but  where  toejf 
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do  more  than  solemnly  confirm  the  above, 
they  deal  with  matters  of  quite  secondary 
importance^  modifying  points  of  mere  detail. 
No  new  organic  principle  has  been  imported 
into  the  machinery  of  Papal  elections  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  x.  The  only  subse- 
quent Pontifical  utterance  on  this  subject 
that  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  importance  of 
an  organic  law,  is  the  bull  issued  in  1621  by 
Gregory  xv.,  and  which  was  followed  in  the 
year  after  by  an  elaborate  injunction  of  cere- 
monial, which  is  the  one  still  observed.  To 
go  through  these  successive  enactments  in 
their  chronological  order  would,  however,  be 
merely,  to  run  through  a  wearisome  cata- 
logue, without  any  but  a  dry  antiquarian  in- 
terest. Our  object  is  not  to  inquire  what 
may  have  been  the  particular  forms  and 
practices  embodied  in  the  Roman  Court  at 
each  period,  but  what  are  the  powers  and 
forces  that  come  into  play  in  its  present  or- 
ganisation ;  and  to  this  end  it  will  be  enough 
if  we  confine  our  notice  of  Papal  enactments 
to  such  points  as  may  incidentally  stand  in 
oonnexion  with,  or  tend  to  serve  in  illustra- 
tion of,  the  practices  and  regulations  which 
at  the  present  day  are  still  in  force. 

As  soon  as  the  Pope's  state  of  health  in- 
dicates imminent  dissolution,  the  duty  de- 
volves on  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  to 
communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College,  that  he  may  summon  his  brother 
Cardinals  to  hasten  to  the  dying  Pope's  resi- 
dence, and  with  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  whose 
functions  are  those  of  Prefect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical police  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  he 
may  issue  orders  for  offering  up  public  pray- 
ers in  the  churches.  Upon  the  Cardinal 
Penitentiary,  who  is  the  official  depositary  of 
the  specifically  spiritual  powers  vested  in  the 
Pope,  falls  the  obligation  of  attending  him 
in  the  last  moments,  along  with  his  Confes- 
sor. When  decease  has  occured,  the  fact  is 
immediately  notified  to  the  Cardinal  Cam- 
erlengo  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  then 
divests  himself  of  his  office,  which  remains  in 
abeyance  until  the  Cardinals  have  actually 
entered  the  Conclave,  when  they  nominate  a 
secretary,  who  is,  however,  not  one  of  them- 
selves. The  Cardinal  Camerlengo  is  in  pre- 
cedence one  of  the  highest  functionaries  in 
the  Roman  Court,  and  figures  prominently  on 
all  State  occasions  during  the  interregnum. 
He  is  considered  to  represent  the  dignitary 
who  in  the  earlier  times  was  entitled  V  estia- 
rius,  and  had  in  charge  the  stewardship  of 
the  Church's  properties.  Down  to  very  re- 
cent times  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  contin- 
ued to  be  a  very  powerful,  probably  the  most 
powerful  personage  next  to  the  Pope,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church ;  for  within  his  attributes 
fell   the   administration   of  whatever  stood 


connected,  however  remotely,  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Papal  Exchequer;  while  he 
was  besides  possessed  of  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  secular  cases  in  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Rome.     But  that  process  of  func- 
tional centralisation  which  has  gradually  re- 
duced the  official  organisation  of  Rome  to  a 
Pope  and  a  Secretary  of  State  has  deprived 
the  Camerlengo  of  the  realities  of  greatness, 
and  left  him  a  mere  lay  figure  of  his  former 
self.     Instead  of  being,  as  once  he  was,  a 
dictator  for  the  time  of  the  interregnum,  the 
real  King  of  Rome  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  one  and  the  creation  of 
another  Pope,  whose  authority  was  actively 
invoked  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  city  at 
that  season,  and  did  effectively  intervene  in 
the  course  of  general  government  at  all  pe- 
riods, the  Camerlengo  is  now  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  mere  ceremonial,  and  the  hollow 
display  of  a  dumb  show  of  authority.     From 
the  moment,  however,   that  the  Pope  has 
breathed  hi»last,  he  figures  as  the  first  man 
in  the  State,  and  during  the  days  before  the 
Conclave  can  be  constituted,  as  its  direct  re- 
presentative, inaugurating   the  exercise  of 
his  provisional  powers  by  a  truly  quaint  piece 
of  ceremony,  the  symbolism  whereof  is  ob- 
scure.    At  the  head  of  the  Chierici  di  Cam- 
era, the  Camerlengo  hastens  to  hold  an  in- 
quest on  the  reported  demise  of  the  Pope. 
Proceeding  to  the  death-chamber,  the  Cardi- 
nal strikes  the  door  with  a  gilt  mallet,  call- 
ing on  the  Pope  by  name.     On  receiving  no 
reply,  he  enters  the  room,  when  he  taps  the 
corpse  on  the  forehead  with  another  mallet 
of  silver,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the 
motionless  body,  proclaims  the  Pope  to  be 
in  truth  no  more.     It  is  after  this  that  he 
forwards  to  the  Senator  the  notification  for 
the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  in  the  Capitol, 
which  is  to  announce  to  the  Romans  that 
their  Sovereign  has  died.     This  bel],  which 
is  tolled  only  on  this  occasion  and  on  the 
opening  of  the  Carnival,  has  a  curious  histo- 
ry.    It  was  originally  the  communal  bell  of 
Yiterbo.     Between   this  city  and  Rome  a 
fierce  enmity  prevailed  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, which  after  hot  conflicts  ended  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Viterbesein  the  year  1200. 
By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  Romans 
carried  off,  as  trophies  and  signs  of  suprema- 
cy, besides  the  recovered  bronze  gate  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  the  Viterbese  had  captured  in 
1167,  a  chain  arid  city  gate  key,  which  were 
suspended  at  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  and  the 
communal  bell,  which  from  that  time  has 
been  hung  in  the  Capitol.     It  was  surnamed 
La  Paterina,  a  denomination  which  has  been 
derived,  with  apparent  foundation,  from  the 
Paterini,  Yiterbo  having  been  notorious  for 
harbouring  a  quantity  of  these  sectarians. 
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From  thiB  moment  the  whole  maohinery 
of  Qovernment  is  suspended,  and  remains  so 
until  the  creation  of  a  Pope  calls  it  a^ain 
into  activity.  For  all  pnrposes  of  adminis- 
tration Rome  is  as  it  were  placed  under  se- 
Suestration.  Even  the  law  courts  suspend 
leir  sittings,  and  in  every  branch  of  the 
Executive  there  is  left  only  that  amount  of 
activity  which  is  indispensably  requbite  to 
prevent  the  absolute  dissolution  of  society 
and  order.  This  state  of  thines  proceeds 
from  strict  limitations  imposed  by  Papal  de- 
crees upon  the  provisional  authorities  called 
into  existence  during  the  interregnum — lim- 
itations that  were  devised  with  the  view  of 
removing  temptations  to  spin  out  the  tenure 
of  provisional  office.  Systematically  the 
jealousy  of  the  popes  has  carefully  circum- 
scribed the  powers  to  be  exercised  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  Papal  Chair  until  they  have 
become  stripped  of  all  serious  initiatory  fac- 
ulty, and  extend  only  over  the  merest  mat- 
ters of  indispensable  routine.  Of  this  the 
pomp  and  glitter  devolve,  as  we  have  said, 
chiefly  on  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  who 
forthwith  receives  from  the  Maestro  di 
Camera  the  late  Pope's  piscatorial  ring,* 


*  The  ring  Is  called  so  from  having  engraved  on 
its  stone  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  drawing  in  his  fish- 
erman's net.  According  to  CinoeHieri,  'Notizie 
BOpra  rOrigine  e  VUao  deW  Annello  Pescatorio, 
Rome,  18^8/  the  earliest  record  of  its  use  is  of  the 
year  1266.  Originally  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  Pope's  private  signet  for  his  own  correspond- 
ence. From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  its 
use  became  reserved  to  the  pontifical  utterances 
called  Briefs,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  The 
disUnction  between  a  Brief  and  Bull  lies  in  a  degree 
of  weight  and  solemnity.  The  Bull  is  the  most  au- 
thoritative expression  of  the  pontifical  infallibility, 
as  such  almost  incapable  of  repeal ;  while  the  Brief 
is  directed  to  something  of  comparatiTcly  immediate 
and  passing  importance.  The  name  of  the  former 
comes  from  its  leaden  seal,  which  is  tied  by  a 
hempen  cord  to  bulls  of  ordinary  import,  and  by  a 
silken  to  those  conferring  sees,  and  containing  mat- 
ters of  grave  weight.  The  style  of  the  Bull  runs 
always — *  Pius  ix.  Episcopus  Servus  Servorum  Dei 
ad  futuram'  or  *perpetuam  rei  memoriam,'  with  date 
from  the  Incarnation,  and  signature  of  Uie  various 
functionaries  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  the  docu- 
ment being  written  in  Latin  in  medieval  letters  upon 
dark  rough  parchment.  A  Brief,  which  is  likewise 
in  Latin,  nas  but  the  Pope's  name  at  the  beginning 
— '.Pius  Papa  ix.' — ^is  signed  by  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  Briefs,  bears  date  from  the  Nativity,  and 
is  written  in  modem  letters  upon  soft  white  parch- 
ment. The  die  of  the  leaden  seal  affixed  to  Bulls 
was  kept  at  the  Vatican  until  Pius  vii.  solemnly 
deposited  it  at  the  Cancellaria  with  pain  of  excom- 
munication against  whoever  enters  without  ex- 
press permission  the  room  in  which  it  is.  At  one 
period  the  Cistercian  Friars  had  the  pririlcge  of 
furnishing  the  keepers  of  this  seal.  There  is  yet  a 
third  form  of  Papal  expression  in  writing,  called  a 
Chirograph,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  no  bind- 
ing force  except  what  it  may  derive  from  personal 


which  is  broken  at  the  first  general  meetiDg 
of  Cardinals,  held  on  the  day  immediately 
following  the  Pope's  decease.  His  next 
duty,  after  consigning  the  corpse  to  the  care 
of  the  penitentiaries  of  the  Vatican  Basilica, 
is  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  objects  m  the 
Apostolic  Palace,  a  very  natural  proceeding, 
and  deserving  notice  only  because  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  once  customary  riots  in  Borne 
during  an  interregnum,  whdn  it  was  an  en- 
tablisned  thing  ror  the  mob  to  rifle  the 
Pope's  Palace.  To  ^ard  against  the  illicit 
removal  of  pontifioad  property,  the  Camer- 
lengo stays  therefore  in  the  palace  until  &11 
has  been  properly  registered,  when,  carrying 
away  the  key  of  the  Pope's  apartments,  he 
returns  in  state  to  his  private  residence,  hiB 
carriage  being  escorted  by  the  Pope's  pu- 
ticular  body-guard  of  Swiss  halberdiers, 
which  continues  in  attendance  on  him  until 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  Also  all  edicts 
issued  during  the  interregnum  run  in  his 
name,  and  the  coin  struck  by  the  mmt  has 
on  it  the  Camerlengo^s  private  arms.  And 
here  at  this  early  stage  we  already  meet  the 
checking  contrivances  invented  against  the 
possibility  of  some  ambitious  Cardinal 
usurping  what  is  due  only  to  the  Pcdc.  As 
soon  as  the  Camarlengo  has  reached  his 
dwelling  he  sees  three  Cardinals  arrive— the 
senior  members  of  the  three  classes  in  the 
Sacred  College,  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons— who,  during  the  nine  days  that  are 
prescribed  to  elapse  before  a  GondaTe  m 
be  constituted,  remain  associated  with  him 
in  a  special  congregation  representing  the 
Executive  of  the  State.* 

The  prerogatives  of  this  Board  are,  how- 
ever, again  oarefully  limited  to  carrying 
out  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Cardinals  which  meets  each  daj 
for  the  transaction  of  business  that  l^  hud 
down  and  defined  with  extraordinary  minute- 
ness. It  comprises  the  arraugements  lot 
the  Pope's  funeral,  the  preparatory  diapofr 
tion  for  gettmg  the  Conclave  ready,  ajjd 
the  nomination  of  various  officers  specially 
charged  with  duties  either  in  the  Ccncjave 
or  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Most 
of  the  great  functionaries  m  the  Court  of 
Rome  hold  their  offices  only  for  the  Popes 
lifetime.  His  decease  produces  therefore «» 
instantaneous  absence    of  authority  whicn 


respect  for  ite  author,  and  resembles  in  f^^^J^^J 
somewhat  the  minutes  which  at  times  arc  a*JJ°  Jj 
in  our  offices,  or  the  peculiar  expression  ot  wj 
injunction  in  Pruama  termed  Kabinete-ordcr. 

•  From  the  moment  ConcUTe  is  ope°fr» 'T.  , 
during  the  whole  of  its  duration,  the  Executne  » 
thority  is  vested  in  the  Camerlengo,  »s8Wtca    ; 
three    Cardinals  called  Capi   d'Ordine,   wBO 
choaen  by  ballot  for  three  days. 
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the  Cardinals  have  to  make  good;  and  b 
former  times,  when  tumults  were  the  order 
of  ED  election  seasou,  the  appointment  of 
the  military  officer — who,  with  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Holy  Church,  held  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  together  with 
the  Bargello,  the  chief  of  the  city  police, 
the  Sbirri,  had  the  duty  of  preserving  order 
in  the  town,  and  of  protecting  particularly 
the  Traateverine  quarter,  where  lies  the 
Vatican,  in  which  Conclaves  then  met — 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
On  all  these  points  the  Board,  at  the 
head  of  which  ^^res  the  Camerlengo,  has 
no  power  of  initiative,  while  the  general 
assembly  is  itself  bound  by  prescriptions, 
the  painful  minuteness  of  which  is  con- 
clusively-illustrative of  the  spirit  of  form- 
alism pervading  the  whole  system.  For 
each  of  the  nine  preliminary  days  there  is 
an  enjoined  assembly  of  Cardinals  that  is 
limited  to  go  through  the  form  of  some  mi- 
nutely prescribed  bit  of  ceremonial  mech- 
anism, not  to  be  departed  from,  not  to  be 
exceeded,  not  to  be  innovated  upon.  Every 
attribute  of  these  assemblies  is  rigidly  fixed 
and  circumscribed.  Here  we  have  the  un- 
mistakeable  impress  of  generations  of  jealous 
Popes,  who  have  been  assiduously  at  work 
in  hammering  out  a  system  into  such  elab- 
orately fine  points  as  must  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  twbted  into  other 
shapes  that  might  be  turned  against  the  per- 
fect absoluteness  which  Popes  will  allow 
to  reside  only  in  themselves.  '  During  the 
vacation  of  the  See,'  says  Pius  iv.,  in  a 
Bull  that  is  inserted  in  the  last  official  col- 
lection of  regulations  in  force  during  an  in- 
terregnum, 'in  those  things  which  apper- 
tained to  the  Pope  when  idive,  the  College 
of  Cardinals  can  have  no  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion whatever,  whether  of  grace  or  justice, 
or  of  giving  execution  to  such  resolutions 
of  the  deceased  Pope ;  but  it  is  bound  to 
reserve  them  to  the  fiiture  Pope.'  There 
is  an  explicit  prohibition  against  this 
body  assuming  to-  dispose  of  any  of  the 
properties  of  the  Church,  or  any  of  the 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Apostolical  Cham- 
ber or  to  the  Datary's  office,  even  for  the 
discharge  of  debts  contracted  before  the 
late  Pope's  death,  its  power  over  the  cof- 
fers of  the  exchequer  extending  merely^  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  functionaries  con- 
stituting the  Papal  establishment,  and  the 
payment  of  what  may  be  required  for  the 
'defence  of  the  lands  and  places  of  the 
Church.'  It  is  only  on  the  occurrence  of 
what  may  be  deemed  'a  grave  peril'  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Cardinals  assem- 
bled that  the  Sacred  College  can  be  dis-  j 
pensed  from  a  literal  observance  of  these 


limitations  upon  its  prerogatives,  and  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  such  resolutions  and  meas- 
ures as  may  seem  to  it  demanded  by  cir- 
cumstances.* The  faculty  contained  in  this 
provision  is  of  moment,  and  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  more  one  studies  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  more  will 
one  be  impressed  by  the  fact,  how,  athwart 
all  the  dense  accumulation  of  punctilious 
formalism  which  has  been  the  aggregate  de- 
posit of  a  current  setting  in  the  same  di- 
rection for  centuries,  there  is  yet  preserved 
an  element  of  subtle  elasticity  that  has 
been  shrewdly  cherished  in  secret  against 
the  event  of  the  force  of  altered  circum- 
stances making  it  some  day  desirable  to 
seek  protection  in  what  has  been  ^  jeal- 
ously suppressed  and  scouted  in  ordinary 
times — liberty  of  individual  initiative. 

Now-a-days  Bome  wears  during  an  inter- 
regnum no  great  outer  look  of  change — ^all 
ffomg  on  pretty  much  in  the  same  steady  or- 
der as  before.  But  formerly  the  case  was 
very  different.  '  Let  not  him  say  that  he  has 
been  in  Rome  who  has  not  happened  to  be 
there  during  the  vacation  of  the  See,'  are 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  who  wrote  a 
narrative  of  the  Conclave  which,  in  1621, 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Gregory  xv.f 
Down  to  comparatively  a  quite  recent  date 
entry  upon  an  interre^um  was  synonymous 
with  entry  upon  a  period  of  riot  and  brawl, 
which  made  the  streets  unsafe  for  quiet  citi- 
zens. Every  kind  of  misdemeanour  revelled ! 
at  this  season  in  Rome,  which  became  for 
the  time  a  perfect  bear-garden,  in  which  the 
criminals  let  out  of  jail  enjoyed  themselves 
mightily  at  the  expense  of  peace-loving  folk. 
The  lawlessness  which  men  reigQcd  iii 
Rome  was  a  recognised  order  of  things,  con- 
secrated by  custom,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
prescriptive  right  during  the  perioa  of  Con- 
clave, just  as  the  right  of  mummery  during 
the  Carnival  season.  The  origin  of  this 
strange  state  of  things  n^ust  be  sought  in  the 
general  want  of  discipline  that  distinguished 
the  armed  force  kept  by  States  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  especially  in  that  kept  by  the 
Pope.  The  trained  bands  were  .so  many 
bodies  of  mutinous  and  lawless  brawlers, 
who  seized  every  opportunity  for  indulging 
their  natural  disposition  to  insubordination, 
outrage,  and  crime.  Their  pay  as  a  rule 
was  terribly  in  arrear,  and  therefore  they 
hardly  ever  failed  to  begin  operations  on  the 


*  These  prescriptioiiB  are  repeated  almost  word 
for  word  Id  the  Bull  Apostolatus  Officium  issued  in 
1782  by  Clement  xii.,  the  latest  Papal  statute  on 
the  subject  of  CoDclavcs. 

f  This  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor 
Carinci,  the  excellent  archivist  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta 
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decease  of  a  Pope  by  a  mutinous  demand  to 
have  their  claims  settled,  or  they  would  do 
no  duty.  These  men,  swept  together  from 
all  corners,  true  mercenaries  and  adventurers 
of  the  purest  water,  were  the  dread  of  all 
classes — of  the  Cardinals,  who  could  not 
dispense  with  their  services,  and  had  to  buy 
their  good  humour; — of  the  townspeople, 
who  were  at  the  jneroy  of  their  recklessness. 
The  natural  consequence  was  that  during  an 
interregnum  Rome  wore  the  look  of  a  city 
armed  for  civil  war.  Every  noble  in  self- 
defense  assumed  the  privilege  of  arming  his 
retainers  and  drawing  chains  across  the 
street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  palace, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  his  followers,  and 
converted  into  an  asylum  :  he  usurped  the 
right  of  keeping  his  own  quarter  of  the  city 
free  from  all  police  but  his  own.  Some  of 
the  great  families  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
recognition  of  this  claim,  like  the  Mattei, 
who  had  the  right  to  hold  the  bridges  of 
San  Sisto  and  Quattro  Capi,  together  with 
the  intervening  region  of  the  Ghetto,  with 
retainers  wearing  the  badges  of  their  house.* 
But  in  most  cases  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  various  magnates  was  only  the  out- 
flow of  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  license  and 
tumult,  that  wrested  as  much  power  as  it 
could,  without  any  warrant  for  the  peculiar 
pretensions  advanced.  The  nominal  police 
of  Rome  was  vested  in  two  officers,  who,  to 
add  to  the  confusion,  were  traditionally  jeal- 
ous of  each  other^s  authority — the  Bargello, 
who  was  the  ordinary  heaa  of  the  regular 
city  police,  the  Sbirri ;  and  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Holy  Church,  who,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  soldiery,  and  special  governor  of 
the  Leonine  city,  held  office  only  for  the 
period  of  interregnum.  The  particular  duty 
intrusted  to  his  charge  was  to  secure  the 
Cardinals  from  molestation,  and  to  this  end 
it  became  customary  to  erect  barricades  at 
the  limits  of  the  Leonine  city,  whereby  the 
free  circulation  through  it  was  prevented, 
except  for  those  armed  with  a  special  per- 
mit. 

One  of  the  most  riotous  elections  on  rec- 
ord is  that  of  1623,  when  Urban  viii. — 
Barberini — was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  The  disturbances  which  then  hap- 
pened are  stated  by  the  contemporary  diarist 
Gigli  to  have  been  such  '  as  no  one  could 
remember  having  ever 


*Not  a  day  passed,*  he  writes,  *  without 
many  brawls,  murders,  and  wajlayings.  Men 
and  women  were  often  found  killed  in  various 
places,  many  being  without  heads,  while  not  a 

*  At  the  corner  of  the  streets  running  along  the 
Mattei  PaUce  there  can  still  be  seen  the  stone  posts 
and  rings  for  drawing  chains  during  Conclave  times. 


few  were  picked  up  in  this  plight  who  had 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Many  were  the 
,  houses  broken  into  at  night  and  sadly  rifled. 
Doors  were  thrown  down,  women  violated,— 
some  were  murdered,  and  others  ravished; 
so  also  many  young  girls  were  dishonoured 
and  carried  oflf.  As  for  the  Sbirri,  who  tried 
to  make  arrests,  some  were  killed  outright, 
and  others  grievously  maimed  and  wounded. 
The  chief  of  the  Trastevere  region  was  stabbed 
as  he  went  at  night  the  rounds  of  his  beat  and 
other  chiefs  of  regions  were  many  times  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  Many  of  these  outrages 
aud  acts  of  insolence  were  done  by  the  soMiers 
who  were  in  Rome  as  guards  of  the  various 
lords  and  princes;  as  happened  especially  with 
those  whom  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy  had  bronght 
for  his  guard,  at  whose  hands  were  killed  k'V- 
eral  SbiiTi  who  had  taken  into  custody  a  coai- 
rade  of  theirs,  Jo  short,  from  day  to  day  did 
the  evil  grow  so  much,  that  had  the  making  a 
new  Pope  been  deferred  as  long  as  it  once 
seemed  likely  to  be,  through  the  dissensions  of 
the  Cardinals,  there  was  ground  to  apprehend 
many  other  strange  and  most  grievous  incon- 
veniences.' 

Against  such  an  all-pervading  spirit  of 
lawlessness  it  was  a  very  inadequate  proTi- 
sion  for  making  the  streets  safe  at  night 
that  every  householder  was  bound  to  hang 
out  a  lamp  before  his  dwelling  during  the 
period  of  an  interregnum.  Even  now  Rome 
is,  of  all  capitals  in  Europe,  the  least  pleas- 
ant to  walk  about  in  the  dark ;  but  scandal- 
ously unsafe  as  its  streets  are,  their  condi- 
tion is  yet  a  very  pale  copy  of  the  state  they 
were  habitually  reduced  to,  as  it  were  by 
privilege,  during  the  pandemonium  season 
of  former  Conclaves. 

Pius  IV.,  a  Pope  of  a  certain  reforming 
vigour,  issued  in  1562  a  long  Bull,  repeat- 
ing older  regulations  for  a  Conclave  that 
seemed  to  require  being  called  to  mind,  and 
forbidding  a  variety  of  abuses  which  bad 
cropped  up.  The  twenty-first  clause  nms 
thus : — Also  we  forbid  wafers,  quas  exccfn- 
missas  vacant,  being  made  on  a  pending 
Papal  election ;  and  decree  that  if  against 
these  presents  any  should  yet  be  made,  they 
shall  be  held  and  deemed  altogether  null 
and  void  in  court,  and  out  of  the  same ;  and 
that  those  thus  contravening,  and  their 
brokers,  be  punished  as  it  may  please  the 
Governor  and  the  future  Pope.  It  will 
create  surprise  to  find  such  an  injunction 
amongst  the  matters  considered  worthy  of 
particular  attention  by  a  Pope  when  making 
regulations  for  the  election  of  his  successors. 
An  explanation  for  the  importance  here  at- 
tached to  what  would  seem  so  irrelevant  is 
to  be  found  in  the  incidents  that  came 
habitually  to  attend  these  bets.  At  one 
time  they  grew  to  be  in  Rome  what  the 
odds  given  at  Tattersairs  are  with  ua— a 
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matter  inyolving  considerable  interests, — 
occupying  whole  classes,  and  producing  a 
standing  excitement.  The  gambling  pro- 
pensi^es  prevalent  amongst  Italians  seized 
upon  the  conflicting  elements  offered  by  a 
Conclave  to  reduce  them  into  a  series  of 
chances  on  which  to  stake.  The  shopkeep- 
ers and  merchants  of  Rome  entered  into  the 
game  with  a  passion  which  resembled  onr 
modem  habits  of  speculation  in  stock.  As 
soon  as  ever  a  Pope  had  breathed  his  last, 
Banchi  Vecchii,  and  Nuovi — streets  still 
bearing  these  names,  and  running  from  the 
small  square  iu  front  of  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo — became  an  improvised  Exchange, 
where  the  rival  chances  of  candidates  were 
publicly  quoted  and  eagerly  discounted, 
amidsit  commotion  that  commonlj  was  at- 
tended with  riot.  This  locality  was  the 
Fleet  Street  of  Rome.  Here  resided  the 
chief  merchants,  especially  the  goldsmiths, 
from  whom  the  quarter  derived  its  name; 
for  in  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  goldsmiths 
did  business  as  money-brokers  and  bankers, 
figuring  as  the  natural  agents  and  go-bc/ 
tweens  in  all  money  operations.* 

The  Bull  of  Pius  iv.  was  not  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  betting  propensities  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Banchi;  and  in  spite  of 
Papal  fulminations,  the  chances  of  an  elec- 
tion were  still  made  the  subject  of  wagers 
that  led  to  frequent  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Amongst  the  many  valuable  papers  pre- 
served in  the  Oaetani  archives,  there  is  one 
which  is  singularly  illustrative  of  what  used 
to  occur  in  this  quarter.  It  is  the  report 
by  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  who  in  the  in- 
terregnum of  1590  was  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Holy  Church,  of  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  a  murderous  scuffle  between  his  own 
soldiers  on  guard  in  the  Banchi  and  a  patrol 
of  the  city  sbirri.  By  richt  the  Banchi  lay 
within  the  bounds  of  theBargello's  authori- 
ty, but  at  the  request  of  the  shopkeepers 
the  Lieutenant  had  posted  a  watch  of  sol- 
diers in  this  street  Here  he  had  refused, 
it  was  said  by  mistake,  to  let  pass  a  round 


«  When  Benvenuto  GelliDi  pliecf  his  calling  in 
Rome  he  had  his  workshop  in  this  locality;  and 
it  was  whilo  sitting  in  it — probably  a  dark  vaulted 
chamber  in  the  ground-floor  of  a  palazzo,  with  an* 
arch  on  the  street  to  serve  at  once  as  door  and 
window,  such  as  are  many  shops  in  the  older  por- 
tious  of  Rome— that  he  was  affronted  by  the  insult- 
ing gestures  of  the  goldsmith  Pompeo,  who,  swag- 
gering down  the  street,  and  infected  with  the  li- 
centious spirit  of  an  interregnum  season — for  this 
happened  when  the  Cardinals  had  just  entered 
Conclave, — drew  up  opposite  Benvcnuto^s  shop, 
and  insolently  flouted  the  hot-blooded  Florentine, 
until,  unable  any  longer  to  check  his  passion,  he 
bounded  out  after  Pompeo,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  for  his  sauciness.— -See  Cellini*s  Autobiog- 
raphy,  book  L  chapter  xv. 


of  Sbirri,  whereupon  the  Bargello  had  hur- 
ried in  person  to  the  spot  to  assert  his  au- 
thority, but  the  soldiers  laughed  to  scorn 
his  pretensions,  and  a  scuffle  enuued,  with  a 
discharge  of  firearms,  which  killed  several 
individuals.  The  Bargello  beat  a  retreat 
into  the  palace  of  the  Governor  of  Rome, 
while  the  Duke,  who  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  Castle  gate  when  the  tumult  oc- 
curred, hastened  across  the  bridge  to  appease 
it,  and  draw  off  into  the  Borgo  his  riotous 
soldiers.  In  his  report  he  then  recommends 
measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
scenes,  and  states  the  cause  that  lay  at  their 
bottom :  '  I  have  sent,'  he  writes, '  another 
company  to  be  in  guard  at  the  Banchi ;  but 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  on  account  of 
what  has  happened,  to  remove  altogether 
this  post  from  there,  as  the  brokers  and 
dealers  wish  and  ask  for  the  same  only  be- 
cause it  affords  them  protection  for  laying 
their  wagers,  and  they  are  the  parties  who 
sow  dissensions  between  soldiers  and  Sbirri. 
...  If  this  guard  were  taken  away  from 
the  Banchi,  the  Bargello  would  then  be  able 
to  pass  there  freely,  and  thus  a  stop  would 
be  put  to  these  wagers,  from  which  proceed 
all  these  riots.'  Now-a-days  this  mode  of 
making  a  Papal  election  subserve  the  gen- 
eral love  for  play  has  been  superseded  by 
the  system  of  the  lottery;  and  whereas* 
formerly  heads  were  often  broken  in  the 
angry  excitement  caused  by  the  daily  rise 
and  fall  in  the  rival  chances  of  favourite 
Cardinals,  the  population  of  Rome  at  pres- 
ent during  an  interregnum  satisfies  its  gam- 
bling passion  by  peacefully  playing  on  com- 
binations of  numbers  formed  out  of  the 
ages  of  Cardinals,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  individualities 
which  human  ingenuity  may  be  able  to 
translate  into  a  cabalistic  expression.* 


*  It  is  proverbial  that  in  Italy  nothing  is  sacred 
from  conversion  into  some  reduction  into  numbers 
that  are  made  available  for  the  lottery.  It  is  not 
the  public  alone,  but  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the 
Church  themselves,  who  during  Conclave  time  con 
trive  to  indulge  their  gambling  passions  in  numbers 
that  are  considered  to  represent  the  mystical  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Stendhal,  who  gives  a 
very  capital  account  of  the  Conclave  in  1829  in  his 
Promenades  datis  Bome^  has  a  good  story  of  his 
witnessing  some  inmate  of  the  Conclave  playing  in 
the  lottery  through  the  wheel  which  serves  for  con- 
veying meals  in :  '  Just  as  after  the  inspection  of 
two  or  three  dinners  all  this  kitchenwork  bored  us,* 
he  writes,  *and  we  were  on  the  point  to  withdraw, 
we  saw  a  ticket  come  through  the  turning- wheel 
from  within  the  Conclave,  with  the  numbei-s  17  and 
26  thereon,  and  the  request  to  put  it  in  the  lottery. 
.  .  .  These  numbers  might  signify  that  in  the 
morning's  balloting  the  Cardinal  occupying  apart- 
ment 25  had  17  votes,  or  any  other  combination. 
These  numbers  were  faithfully  handed  over  to  a 
servant  of  Cardinal  P — .* 
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'  A  Bull  of  Clement  xn.  (1730-40) ,  imprej 
Dated  with  the  spirit  of  eoonomy,  aboli8he< 
together  with  a  snmber  of  offices,  the  Got- 
ernorship  of  the  Leonine  city.  The  reform- 
ing hand  of  the  age,  quickened  by  the 
prickings  of  inexorable  penury,  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  paring  down  the  old- 
fashioned  layishness  of  eyen  arch  con-serya- 
tiye  Rome.  At  present  the  peace  of  the 
Popeless  city  is  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Monsignor  Goyernatore,  who  with  drilled 
gendarmes  in  modern  plieht  has  superseded 
the  once  riyal  powers  and  fantastic  archers 
of  the  Church's  Lieutenant  and  the  ciyio 
Bargello,-^ruling  Rome  during  an  interreg- 
num by  the  same  g^rim  interyention  of  growl- 
ing police  that  is  ordinarily  busy  m  its 
streets  when  an  actual  Pope  resides  in  the 
Vatican.  One  yestige  alone  still  figures  of 
the  peculiar  powers  which  started  into  exist- 
ence-at  the  beck  of  necessities  now  happily 
yanished.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  pomp  and 
parade  that  attend  the  Marshal  of  the  Gon- 
claye, — ^an  officer  who  is  a  member  of  the 

Ct  Roman  aristocracy,  and  whose  pro- 
id  duty  is  to  be  the  jailer  of  the  assem- 
bled Cardinals,  haying  it  on  his  conscience 
to  keep  them  tightly  shut  off  from  contact 
with  the  outer  world.  In  reality,  this  dig- 
nity is  now  become  an  appanage  of  the  Chigi 
£Eimily,  though,  in  strictness,  not  hereditary, 
the  office  being  conferred  afresh  for  life  on 
each  new  head  of  the  house.  The  origin  of 
the  creation  dates  from  the  troubled  period 
of  Gregory  x.'8  eleyation  (1271).  Innocent 
yL  (1852-62)  bestowed  the  office  on  the 
member  of  the  great  Sayelli  family,  which 
from  father  to  son  retained  it  until  in  1712 
this  house  became  extinct,  haying  held  the 
dignity  always  by  the  same  tenure  by  which 
it  now  descends  in  the  Chigis,  on  whom  it 
was  conferred  at  this  period.  Once  the  au- 
thority attached  to  this  office  was  yery  con- 
siderable, and  not  confined  only  to  the  season 
of  interregnum,  for  the  Marshal'  possessed 
jurisdiction  oyer  all  lay  members  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Court,  who  were  tried  before  his  spe- 
cial tribunal,  the  Corte  Sayella,  and  lodged 
in  his  special  prison.  That  priyileffe  came  to 
an  end  under  Innocent  x.  (1644-55)  in  whose 
edict  of  suppression  the  graye  abuses  preva- 
lent in  that  Court,  and  the  scandalous  state 
of  the  prisons,  are  especially  alluded  to  as 
rendering  reform  indispensable.  In  spite  of 
these  curtailments  of  his  powers,  the  Mar- 
shal retains  all  the  outward  display  of  high 
rank,  and  figures  during  a  Conclaye  as  sec- 
ond in  precedence  only  to  the  Camerlengo. 
The  essence  of  his  importance  has  indeed 
much  waned;  about  the  only  real  exercise 
of  authority  which  he  may  yet  be  called  upon 
to  put  in  practice  being  the  legitimate  dis- 


tribution of  pass-medals,  which  the  Marshal 
is  entitled  to  get  coined  in  silver  and  gold. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  ceremonial  pageant  of 
Rome,  this  dignitary  makes  a  prominent 
show,  although  his  splendour  has  not  escaped 
the  paring  action  of  that  spirit  of  reduction 
which  has  been  in  the  ascendant  of  late.  The 
Diario  di  Roma  of  the  day  giyes  a  glowing 
description  of  the  sumptuous  magnificence 
displayed  by  the  first  Marshal  of  the  Chigi 
family  on  his  first  appearance  in  this  capaci- 
ty after  the  death  of  Clement  xl  in  1721  :— 

^  Before  his  palace  in  Piazza  Colonna  there 
was  drawn  up  his  company  of  hundred  men 
enlisted  and  clothed  in  blue  cloth  at  the  Prince's 
own  cost,  together  with  their  officers.  Then 
there  went  to  attend  his  Excellency  aoompanj 
of  fish-venders,  clothed  in  gala,  in  white  and 
blue  calico,  and  white  feathers  in  the  hats,  with 
borders,  after  which  come  a  troop  of  rosai7- 
makers,  and  then  another  from  the  quarter  of 
La  Begola,  and  jJiese  going  in  a  body  before  the 
great  standards  with  his  Excellency's  arms 
marched  along  the  whole  Strada  Papale  to  St 
Peter's,  and  mounted  guard  at  the  Prince's 
own  apartment,  which  is  nt  the  great  staircase 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica.' 

During  a  conclaye,  the  Marshal  still  takes 
up  his  quarters  in  the  building  where  it 
meets,  and  just  outside  the  barriers  that  sbat 
in  the  Cardinals,  to  wateh  oyer  whose  strict 
confinement,  and  to  inspeot  the  ununpeachap 
ble  nature  of  the  articles  passed  through  the 
turning-wheels  for  the  admission  of  really 
indispensable  objects,  constitute  the  onlj 
duties  he  still  has  any  pretension  to  perform. 
The  thrifty  spirit  of  Clement  xiil  (1758-69) 
included  the  gay  bands  of  retainers  amoogst 
the  items  suppressed  by  his  reforming  Bull, 
so  that  now  the  Prince-Marshal  has  a  1^ 
ostentations,  but  also  a  less  costly  fS^ 
furnished  by  a  contingent  of  Papal  regulars. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  pre- 
scriptiye  ceremonial  for  each  of  the  nine  dajs 
of  preparation  before  entering  ConolaTe- 
The  first  three  are  more  particuhirly  devoted 
to  the  obsequies  of  the  Pope,  which  take 
place  always  at  St.  Peter's—the  ^^^W^ 
the  Pontifical  residence,  and  are  marked  oy 
many  striking  rites,  fiill  of  obscure  symbol- 
ism, and  quamt  mementoes  of  obsolete  c^ 
toms.  Stendhal,  who  was  in  Borne  at  tae 
death  of  Leo  xil,  and  curiously  followed  tne 
ceremonies  of  the  interregnum,  P^f*  "*  . 
Promenades  an  excellent  account  of  what  w 
still  practised: — 

*  To-day  the  obsequies  of  the  Pope  began  »t 
St.   PeterV  he  writes,  *andwe  were^ 
from  eleyen  in  the  forenoon.    The  "ope  » 
falqne  has  been  raised  in  the  Chapel  oi^ 
Choir,  surrounded  by  the  noble  G°J^ '^ftbe 
handsome  scarlet  uniforms.    The  dooj 
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Pope  is  not  yet  there.  Before  the  catafalque  a 
high  mass  was  read.  It  was  Oardinal  Pacoa  who 
officiated  as  sub- dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
.  .  .  After  mass,  the  Oardinals  withdrew  to 
govern  the  state :  their  sitting  took  place  iu  the 
chapter-hall  of  St  Peter's.  .  .  .  While  the 
Cardinals  were  busy  goverDing,  the  clergy  of 
St.  Peter's  went  to  fetch  the  body  of  Leo  xii. 
iu  the  chapel  where  it  was  exposed ;  the  Mise- 
rere being  chanted.  The  corpse  having  been 
borne  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Choir,  the  Cardi- 
nals returned.  The  corpse  was  splendidly  robed 
in  white;  with  great  state 'was  it  placed,  in 
strict  conformity  to  a  very  intricate  ceremonial, 
within  a  shrond  of  pnrple  silk,  ornamented  with 
embroidery  and  gold  fringe.  In  the  coffin  were 
three  bags  filled  with  medals,  and  a  parchment 
scroU,  wherein  was  the  history  of  the  Pope's 
life.  The  curtains  of  the  great  gate  of  the 
chapel  were  drawn,  but  some  favoured  foreign- 
ers were  clandestinely  smuggled  into  the  sing- 
ers' tribune.' 

Stendhal  adds  the  remark,  '  that  a  well- 
fbunded  spirit  of  suspicion  pervades  every- 
thing  that  happens  on  a  Pope's  demise;  for 
the  poor  deceased  has  no  relatives  around 
him,  and  those  charged  with  providing  a  suc- 
cessor mi^ht  possibly  bury  a  Pope  alive.' 
The  deathbeds  of  many  Popes  have  indeed 
witnessed  shocking  scenes  of  destitution  and 
abandonmeiv},  coupled  with  outrageously  in- 
decent treatment  of  the  corpse.     What  can 
be  more  lurid  in  its  effects  than  the  sacrile- 
ffiouB  brawl,  by  torchlight,  over  the  dead 
body    of   Alexander    vi.    (1504),  between 
drunken  soldiers  and  priests,  within  Uie  hal- 
lowed area  of  St.  Peter's,  just  before  the 
very  altar,  as  it  is  drily  described  by  Burck- 
hardt? — *By  four  beggars  was  the  corpse 
borne  into  St.  Peter's,^e  clergy,  accordmg 
to  custom,  preceding,  and  the  canons  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  bier,  which  being  set  in  the 
midst  of  tiie  church,  they  stood  awaiting  the 
Non  intres  in  Judicium  to  be  said,  but  the 
book  could  not  be  found,  wherefore  the  cler- 
gy   began    singing    the    response     Libera 
Domine.     While  this  chanting  was  going  on 
in  church,  some  soldiers  of  the  palace  guard 
laid  hold  of  and  snatched  the  torches  from 
the  ckrks,  whereupon  the  clergy  defended 
themselves  with  the  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  the  soldiers  made  use  of  their  weapons, 
80    that    the    clergy  becoming  frightened, 
rushed  in  a  body  into  the  sacristy,  leaving 
off  their  chant,  and  the  Pope's  corpse  re- 
maining by  itself.     I  and  some  others  took 
up  the  bier  and  carried  it  before  the  high 
altar.'     Happily  there  is  no  record  of  any 
other  scandal  of  equal  magnitude,  but  yet 
the  funerals  of  many  Popes  have  been  attend- 
ed by  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  in 
glaring  contrast  with  the  eminent  rank  of  the 
individual  who  was  being  borne  to  his  grave. 
By  the  ninth  day  everything  requisite  for 


proceeding  to  business  must  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Conclave  must  be  ready  to 
receive  its  inmates,  and  these  must  have  been 
selected.  For  a  Conclave  comprises  a  popu- 
lation all  locked  up  in  attendance  upon  the 
possible  wants  of  their  immured  Eminences. 
It  would  take  a  page  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
different  classes  of  mnctionaries  and  servants 
who  have  to  share  the  privileges  of  this  im- 
prisonment,— ^from  the  Maggiordomo  to  the 
Father  Confessor,  and  from  the  Head  Phy- 
sician down  to  the  Barbers  and  Carpenters 
and  Sweepers.  All  these  classes  are  care* 
fully  indicated  in  crave  Papal  rescripts,  as 
also  the  exact  number  in  each  which  it  is  al- 
lowable for  a  Conclave  to  contain ;  the  nomi- 
nation always  resUng  with  the  general  con- 
gregation of  Cardinals,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Conclavists  who  are  private  secretaries 
to  the  Cardinals,  and  therefore  selected 
by  their  patrons  within  specified  limita- 
tions. These  Conclavists  have  often  played 
a  most  important  part  in  Papal  elections, 
many  of  which  have  owed  their  issue  to  the 
adroit  practices  of  these  subaltern  agents. 
The  position  of  a  Conclavist  is  therefore  con- 
fidential and  influential.*  Each  Cardinal 
may  be  accompanied  by  two,  who  must  nei- 
ther be  engaged  in  trade,  nor  the  stewards 
of  princes,  nor  lords  of  a  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  the  brothers  or  nephews  of  their 
patron  Cardinal,  in  whose  household  they 
must  have  been  domiciled  for  a  twelvemonth 
before.  The  feeling  of  jealous  precaution 
which  is  plainly  dominant  in  all  these  regu- 
lations,, has  caused  their  conditions  to  be 
carefully  observed.  In  1758  Cardinal  Mai- 
vezzi  attempted  to  smuggle  in  a  favourite 
Canon  Bolognini,  and  underwent  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  him  denied  admission  by 
the  Sacred  College,  on  the  ground  of  his 
not  having  been  a  bond  fde  member  of  the 
Cardinal's  household  for  the  prescribed  pe- 
riod, and  its  being  therefore  apprehended 
that  he  had. been  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  the  instrument  to  promote  partic- 
ular infiuences.  On  this  occasion  another 
curious  exclusion  was  witnessed.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Physician-in-Chief  was  about 


*  The  obligation  of  tecrecy  is  as  incumbent  in  law 
on  the  Conclavists  and  officials  as  on  the  Cardinals. 
In  1829  the  violation  thereof  was  visited  with  pub- 
lic expulsion  and  imprisonment  *  A  Conclavist  (I 
believe  the  one  of  Cardinal  RuflTo  Scilla)  and  a  por- 
ter (faehinoy  writes  the  Modenese  Envoy  Ceccopi- 
eri,  *have  oeen  ex  pulsed  and  put  in  prison  for 
having,  in  defiance  of  the  oath  of  secrecy  by  which 
all  are  bound  when  setting  foot  in  Conclave,  caused 
it  to  be  distinctly  known  that  Cardinal  de  Gregorio 
would  be  chosen  in  ten  days'  time, — an  election 
which,  however,  went  off  in  smoke,  through  Cardi- 
nal Albani^s  entrance.' — ^Bianchi,  DtpUmtuia  Evr<h 
pea  in  Italia,  voL  it  p.  4S0. 
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being  conferred  on  a  Dr.  Quattani,  who  is 
Specially  meotioDed  to  have  been  a  prac- 
titioner of  renown,  when  Cardinal  York 
expressed  his  father^s  hope  that  the  Sacred 
College,  in  deference  to  his  royal  wish,  would 
not  make  this  nomination — a  wish  which 
was  accordingly  acceded  to.^ 

The  Conclavists  constituted  and  still  con- 
stitute a  corporation  conscious  of  power, 
and  invested  with  recognised  privileges. 
They  have  in  .fact  acquired  the  substantial 
position  which  useful  subalterns  always  do 
acquire.  From  an  early  period  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  considerable 
gratuities  which  they  stcmtly  exacted,  and 
finally  reduced  to  a  legalised  tariff.  Amongst 
themselves  they  fixed  a  formal  code  of  regu- 
lations in  reference  to  perquisites,  to  which 
every  Conclavist  was  bound  to  adhere,  al- 
though such  stipulations  were  distinctly  con- 
trary to  Papal  Bulls.  It  was  an  established 
abuse  that  the  cell  of  the  newly-elected 
Pope  should  be  sacked  by  the  Conclavists, 
each  man  carrying  off  what  booty  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure.  This  monstrous 
perquisite  was  once  subjected  to  reform  by 
the  Conclavists  meeting  on  the  13th  March 
1513  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  discussing 
the  point  as  if  it  were  the  most  canonical 
right  The  determination  arrived  at  is  pre- 
served in  a  very  business-like  proc^s-vewcdj 
ffiven  in  full  by  Moron!,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  legal  document,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pression of  triumphant  license.  It  was 
ruled  that  in  lieu  of  the  Pope's  cell  being 
offered  up  to  common  plunder,  it  should  be 
the  perquisite  of  his  Conclavist  on  payment 
by  the  latter  to  his  colleagues  of  1500  du- 
cats in  gold,  for  which  these  became  bound 
bodily  to  each  other.  But  a  custom  of  old 
date,  however  illegitimate,  is  not  abolished 
at  a  blow;  and  the  Conclavists  continued 
their  tumultuous  and  extortionate  proceed- 
ings without  alteration,  in  after  Conclaves. 
In  1555  the  Cardinals  selected  Marcellus 
II.,  and  of  his  election  we  have  an  amusing 
narrative  by  the  Conclavist  Dionigi  Atanagi, 
a  Conclavist  of  more  than  ordinary  audacity 
— for  he  ventured  on  what  was  little  short 
of  sacrilege,  in  hiding  behind  the  altar  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  when  all  but  Cardinals 
should  have  left  it,  and  peeping  thence  upon 
the  very  mysteries  of  the  sacred  vote  which 
constitutes  a  Pope.     On  this  occasion  the 


*  What  may  have  been  tbe  particular  ground  of 
complaint  against  Guattani  'we  hare  not  been  able 
to  learn.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  enjoyed  in 
Rome  all  the  privUeges  conceded  to  a  sovereign) 
and  as  such  recommended  Cardinals  for  nomination ; 
it  was  to  him  that  Cardinal  Tencin  owed  the  red 
hat,  according  to  the  President  dc  Brosses. 


Conclavists,  who  appear  to  have  been,  all 
through,  more  than  usually  overbearing, 
chose  eight  of  their  number  as  '  defenders 
to  secure  the  observance  of  their  privileges, 
which  are  many.'  At  one  time  Cardinal 
Cervini  was  thought  likely  to  be  elected, 
but  this  Prelate  was  not  popular,  especially 
with  the  gentlemen- Conclavists,  who,  we  are 
told,  accordingly  contrived  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  election  by  secretly  causing  the  report 
of  its  probability  to  circulate  through  Rome 
in  a  degree  that  acted  in  the  wished-for 
manner  upon  the  Cardinals'  nerves,  who 
then  fixed  on  Marcellus.  *Then,'  writes 
Atanagi,  ^  we  all  went  out  of  the  chapel  and 
accompanied  the  Pope  to  his  apartment, 
which  he  found  sacked  by  the  Conclavists, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  go  into  that  of 
Cardinal  Montepulciano;  at  the  same  time 
the  gates  of  the  Conclave  were  burst  open, 
and  a  crowd  rushed  in.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Master  Ascanio  deUa  Comia  the  whole 
Conclave  was  in  danger  of  being  gutted.' 
On  another  occasion  the  slyness  of  the  Con- 
clavist Torres  all  but  deprived  Pins  rv. 
(1559)  of  his  election.  Torres  was  in  at- 
tendance on  Cardinal  Cueva.  Clandestinely 
he  canvassed  one  night  the  Cardinals,  speak- 
ing to  each  man  singly  as  if  he  did  so  onlj 
to  himself.  His  language  was  that  it  would 
be  gratifying  as  well  as  proper  that  Cueva, 
who,  he  said,  could  not  be  elected,  should 
have  the  honour  of  the  testimony  of  respect 
involved  in  the  vote  of  the  particular  Car- 
dinal whom  he  was  addre^ng.  The  vote, 
he  averred,  would  be  a  barren  but  yet  a 
pleasing  distinction.  By  sudi  representa- 
tions, cunningly  addressed  singly  to  each 
Cardinal,  Torres  had  actually  got  thirty-two 
votes  out  of  the  thirty-four  in  Conclave,  and 
was  inwardly  chuckling  over  the  astonish- 
ment which  would  follow  on  the  opening  of 
the  ballot-box,  when  the  triek  is  said  to  have 
been  defeated  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro 
accidentally  asking  bis  neighbour  for  whom 
he  was  about  to  vote^  and  being  told  for 
Cueva,  to  pay  him  a  compliment  at  Torres* 
suggestion.  Still  seventeen  votes  had  al- 
ready been  given  in  his  favour  before  the 
exposure  of  tbe  trick.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  vii.  (1655),  the  sacking  of 
the  newly-elected  Pope's  cell  seems  to  have 
been  the  rule.  It  appears  that  its  contents 
are  now  the  perquisites  of  his  Cameriere, 
an  individual  who  stands  in  the  position  of 
familiar  menial  The  Ck)nclavists  arc  at 
present  in  the  enjoyment  of  perquisitcss 
secured  by  Papal  rescripts, — conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  peculiar  influence  possessed  bj 
this  body  of  men.    Fifteen  thousand  scudi  * 


*  About  £3000. 
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are  allotted  as  a  feo  after  election,  to  be  di- 
vided amoDgst"  the  Conclavists,  who  besides 
are  allowed  the  privilege  of  becoming  full 
citizens  in  any  town  within  the  Pope's  do- 
minions, are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  nobili- 
ty,  and,  if  members  of  a  religious  order 
(every  Cardinal  must  have  oqe  ecclesiastical 
Conclavist),  are  empowered  to  bequeath,  by 
will,  away  from  their  brotherhood. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  not  unfrequent  topic 
of  whispered  talk  in  Rome,  how  far  these 
prescribed  nine  days  of   preliminary  cere- 
monial are  obligatory,  and  might  not  Be  dis- 
pensed with  by  a  timely  fiat  of  the  Pope. 
The  idea  is  in  fact  entertained  by  persons 
deserving  consideration,  that  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  to  which  the  Holy 
See   is  exposed,  a  Chirograph  of  the  Pope 
is  in  actual  existence,  absolving  the  Cardi- 
nals from  the  obligation  of  observing  the 
customary  form  of  election,  and  empowering 
them  to  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  Pope 
coram  cadaver.     The  report  has  an  air  of 
unlikeliness  but  yet  it  is  heard  in  serious 
whisper  from  lips  not  favourable  to  hasty 
gossip,  and  which  persist  in  calmly  affirming 
the  existence  of  the  document  with  the  ac- 
cent of  conviction.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  strict  competency  in  principle 
of  the  Pope  to  authorise  such  a  grave  de- 
parture from  the  custom  of  ages,  by  an  in- 
dividual act,  without  tha  formal  concurrence 
of  the  Cardinals.     There  are  precedents  for 
similar   proceedings.      Adrian  v.     (1276), 
who  reigned  only  a  few  days  over  a  month, 
actually  abrogated  the  great  Bull  of  his  pre- 
decessor  Gregory  x,,    and   this  repeal  re- 
mained in  force  through  six  elections,  until 
the  scandalous  consequences  of  the  abolition 
of  disciplinary  provisions  induced  Celestine 
V.  (1294),  with  his  hermit  nature,  to  revive 
the  law  of  Gregory  x.     Still  more  in  point 
would  be  what  was  done  by  Gregory  xi. 
(1370).     It  was  the  time  when  the  Holy 
See,  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
had  been  pining  in  self-willed  exile  at  Avig- 
non.     It  was  felt  by  all  devout  minds  that 
the  situation  into  which  the  Church  had  got 
herself,  through  this  step,  was  ruinous  to  her 
interests.      The   Pope  himself,  although  a 
Frenchman,  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
to  save  the  Church  it  was  indispensable  to 
satisfy  the  outraged  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom, by  carrying  back   the   Holy  See  to 
Rome.   But  to  do  this  effectively  it  required 
an  effort  of  force,  for  the  Pope  in  those  days 
was  in  the  same  plight  as  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors, of  bemg  surrounded  by  a  cabal  of 
hostile  interests, — a  network  of    opposing 
Court   influences,   in  our    times    called    a 
Camarilla.     The   Pope  might  himself  flit, 
indeed,  to  Rome,  and  yet,  with  the  individu- 


als composing  the  Sacred  College — in  great 
proportion  creatures  of  the  French  Crown,* 
and  the  existing  distribution  of  political  in- 
terests, the  same  might  be  expected  again 
to  occur  which  already  had  occurred,  that 
the  transfer  would  be  only  for  so  long  as  the 
Pope  lived.  To  secure  a  lasting  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  See  in  Rome,  Gregory  xr. 
perceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  make,  for 
once,  a  radical  change  in  the  value  attached 
to  specified  forms  in  the  machinery  of  Papal 
elections.  By  a  Bull  bearing  date  19th 
March  1378,  Gregory  xi.  at  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  suspended  every  existing  regulation 
on  the  subject  of  Papal  elections,  set  the 
Cardinals  free  from  the  observance  of  any 
obligations  they  might  have  sworn  to  in  ac- 
cordance to  prescription,  and  specially  em- 
powered them  not  merely  to  meet  for  elec- 
tion on  his  decease,  whenever  it  might  seem 
convenient,  but  to  nominate  by  simple  ma- 
jority. This  memorable  exercise  of  Papal 
authority,  constituting  a  true  coup  cTStaty 
stands  justified  by  the  approving  voice  of 
all  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  have  ac- 
cepted it,  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  one 
observation  conveying  an  insinuation  of 
usurpation  against  this  Pope  for  what  he 
did  on  this  occasion.  He  dealt  with  a  spe- 
cial emergency,  as  the  Council  of  Constance 
did,  by  the  application  of  measures  drawn 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
fashioned  without  slavish  deference  for  pre- 
cedent; and  in  both  cases  the  result  proved 
the  wisdom  of  such  bold  action.  Indeed, 
if  we  believe  a  writer  whose  authority  it  is 
difficult  to  reject,  the  Papal  records  would 
furnish  a  yet  more  recent,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  yet  more  pointed  precedent  for  the 
issue  of  an  enactment  such  as  Pius  ix.  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  secretly  made. 
When  Pius  vi.  (1775-1799)  was  himself  a 
state  prisoner  in  the  Certosa  of  Florence, 
he  is  said  to  have  deposited  with  Monsiguor 
Odescalchi,  then  Nuncio  in  that  city,  a  Bull 
dispensing  the  Cardinals  from  the  obligation 
of  meeting  for  Conclave  in  Rome,  and  sus- 
pending all  existing  prescriptions  of  form 
and  ritual,  for  the  express  purpose  of  facili- 
tating an  accelerated  election,  at  a  season  so 
pregnant  with  peril  to  the  Church.*  On 
the  demise  of  Pius  vi.,  a  Cameriere  of  Con- 
signor Caracciolo — Maestro  di  Camera — is 
affirmed  to  have  been  despatched  to  the  Car- 
dinals in  Venice  and  Naples  to  make  them 


*  This  atory  ia  given  by  Moroni  in  his  voluminous 
EccUiiasiical  Encyelopccdia.  This  work,  composed 
in  Rome,  with  every  possible  assistance  from  ihe 
highest  authorities,  must  be  regarded  as  embodying 
the  official  views  of  the  Court  of  Rome  on  all  the 
subjects  treated  in  its  pages,  and  therefore  is  a 
composition  of  capital  importance. 
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acquainted  with  this  doonment.  In  Gon- 
salvias  recently  published  Memoirs  there 
occurs  no  confirmatory  notice  of  such  a  re- 
script ;  but  from  their  fragmentary  nature 
this  fact  would  not  suffice  by  itself  to  dis- 
prove a  statement  made  with  so  much  cir- 
cumstantial detail  by  a  writer  in  so  favoured 
a  position  as  Moroni  for  intimate  knowledge 
of  Vatican  secrets.  Our  own  efforts  have 
indeed  failed  to  glean  any  additional  evi- 
dence for  this  curious  story,  which  would  be 
of  evil  omen 'for  the  purpose  which  alone 
could  prompt  Pius  ix.  to  the  step  he  has 
been  credited  with,  since,  in  spite  of  the 
special  privileges  thus  supposed  to  have 
been  extended  to  it,  the  Conclave  which  met 
in  Venice  was  neither  short  nor  harmonious. 

Pius  VII.  expired  in  the  Quirinal  (1823), 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
prescribing  a  Conclave  to  be  held  in  the 
very  palace  in  which  the  Pope  dies,  the  Car- 
dinals congregated  there.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, they  have  continued  to  do  so  on  each 
vacancy,  without  any  warranty  of  the  kind. 
The  Vatican  is  now  therefore  deserted  for 
those  Conclave  doings  with  which  its  name 
stands  so  closely  associated.  Not  that 
Papal  elections  were  uniformly  held  there. 
The  churches  of  Borne  abound  in  historical 
memories  connected  with  the  scenes  of  Con- 
claves. Several  memorable  Popes  were  cre- 
ated in  the  Church  of  Minerva ;  and  even 
St.  Sabina,  that  stands  in  solemn  loneliness 
upon  the  unpeopled  heights  of  the  desolate 
Aventine,  once  was  the  scene  of  eager  con- 
tests after  the  death  of  Honorius  iv.  of  the 
Savelli  blood  (1288),  in  the  adjoining  family 
palace,  the  picturesque  remains  of  which  are 
still  so  strikingly  conspicuous.  The  earliest 
Conclave  recorded  to  have  met  within  the 
Vatican  precincts  is  that  of  1S03 ;  and  not 
till  the  election  of  Urban  vi.  (1378),  did  a 
second  assemble  at  the  same  spot.  Then  there 
followed  again  a  series  in  various  localities, 
until,  in  1456,  a  succession  of  Vatican  Con- 
•claves  began  with  Calixtus  in.  that  was  not 
broken  until  this  transfer  to  the  Quirinal 
in  1823. 

Although  apparently  the  Vatican  has  now 
become  obsolete  for  electoral  uses,  its  name 
stands  so  closely  associated  with  the  event- 
ful traditions  of  Conclaves,  that  the  reader 
will  excuse  a  few  words  on  the  arrangements 
whi6h  on  such  occasions  were  made  in  this 
celebrated  locality.  The  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  pontifical  palace  was  strictly 
shut  off  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Car- 
dinals and  of  the  throng  of  individuals  of 
various  degrees  who  were  appointed  to  share 
their  imprisonment.  The  Cardinals  were 
lodged  each  in  a  booth  by  himself,  technic- 
ally termed  a  cell,  erected  in  the  vast  halls 


constituting  the  Vatican  apartments,  each 
of  which  contaitied  a  number 'of  these  wood- 
en huts  that  were  divided  into  a  couple  of 
small  ground-floor  rooms,  occupied  by  the 
Cardinal,  and  similar  accommodation  above 
for  his  confidential  attendants,  the  Cardinals 
created  by  the  late  Pope  having  their  cells 
hung  with  violet  cloth,  in  sign  of  mourning, 
while  those  of  the  others  were  draped  in 
green  ;  and  this  distinction  is  still  observed. 
When  the  Sacred  College  was  so  numerous 
as  to  (ause  a  pressure  for  accommodation, 
the  gallery  over  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's 
used  to  be  also  given  to  the  Cardinals,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Conclave  of  1740,  wit- 
nessed by  the  President  de  Brosses. 

The  distribution  of  these  diminutive 
houses  was  always  by  lot.  The  one  who 
had  fared  best  in  the  raffle  on  the  above 
occasion  was  Cardinal  Tenoin,  who  had 
drawn  the  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery, 
so  that  the  niche  of  its  big  central  window, 
walled  up  until  a  new  Pope  has  to  be  pro- 
claimed therefrom,  formed  a  spacious  extra 
apartment  at  the  back  of  his  bootL  '  But,' 
adds  the  President,  ^  for  this  convenience  he 
will  also  be  prettily  rifled  and  pulled  to 
pieces  when  the  new  Pope  comes  to  the  bal- 
cony to  give  his  blessing  to  the  people  in  the 
square  below.'  The  great  hall  at  the  top 
of  the  Scala  Beggia,  which  serves  as  a  ves- 
tibule to  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels, 
remained  always  free,  and  was  the  play- 
ground of  the  imprisoned  Cardinals, — ^the 
spot  in  which  they  met  and  walked  up  and 
down  together  for  recreation  or  consultation. 
Also,  the  same  hall  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  stirring  encounters  and  sly  colloquiesL 
In  the  Pauline  Chapel  it  was  usual  to  erect 
six  supplementary  altars,  whereat  each  Car- 
dinal and  Conclavist  performed  his  appoint- 
ed  daily  mass,  while  the  Sistine  was  always 
set  apart  for  voting  operations.  It  was  the 
polling-booth  of  the  Conclave,  and  popular 
tradition  ascribes  the  injured  condition  of 
the  painting  on  its  walls  and  ceiling  in  great 
degree  to  the  effect  of  the  smoke  from  the 
balloting- papers  regularly  set  on  fire  in  tbc 
chapel  after  every  unsuccessful  ballot.  No 
plea  could  enable  a  Cardinal,  or  any  one 
belonging  to  the  establishment  in  Conclave, 
to  extend  his  steps  beyond  the  precmcts  of 
the  first  floor,  every  window  and  aperture  in 
which— especially  the  arches  of  the  Loggie, 
running  round  the  court  of  Saint  Damasus — 
were  jealously  walled  up,  with  only  so  much 
window  left  as  must  needs  be  preserved  to 
let  in  an  indispensable  amount  of  light, — 
the  spared  panes  being,  however,  protected 
against  an  illegitimate  gaze  by  a  covering  of 
oilcloth.  The  doors  at  the  top  of  the  S^la 
Beggia,  leading  into  the  great  hall  between 
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the  two  chapels,  alone  were  left  unwalled, 
for  the  admittance  of  Cardinals  who  might 
arrive  after  the  commencement  of  business, 
or  the  ceremonial  visits  conceded  as  a  privi- 
lege to  rojal  persons  who  might  happen  to 
pass  through  Kome  during  a  Conclave.  But 
these  doors,  except  on  such  occasions,  were 
kept  carefully  closed  with  four  locks,  two 
on  the  outside,  the  keys  of  which  were  en- 
trusted to  the  Marshal,  as  porter  of  this 
gate ;  two  on  the  inner  side,  the  key  of  one 
being  in  charge  of  the  Camerlengo, .  and  of 
the  other  in  charge  of  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. By  the  side  of  the  door  there  were 
two  wheels,  or  rather  turning-boxes,  for  the 
admission  of  objects  declaredf  free  from  sus- 
picion, after  inspection  by  the  officers  on 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  correspond- 
ence, and  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
there  were  six  other  such,  similarly  guarded, 
for  the  admission  of  the  many  articks  with- 
out which  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
so  large  a  congregation  of  human  beings  to 
get  on.  The  shape  of  these  wooden  turning- 
wheels  is  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
'  parlatories  '  of  nunneries,  and  their  appli- 
cation is  ascribed  to  the  ingenuity  of  Paris 
de  Grassis,  who  officiated  as  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  the  Conclave  which  elected 
Julius  II.  (1603), — ^up  to  which  time  every- 
thing admitted  had  to  be  let  through  an 
aperture  in  the  wall,  as  prescribed  in  the 
bull  of  Gregory  x.  Outside  the  palace  there 
were  posts  of  soldiers  around  its  walls,  and 
at  every  approach,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  pass  the  barriers  erected  on  the  Bridge 
of  St.  Angelo  and  at  the  gate  of  the  Leonine 
city  who  was  not  furnbhed  with  a  pass- 
medal,  so  that  the  quarter  of  the  Borgo  was 
practically  shut  off  from  circulation  during 
the  sitting  of  a  Conclave. 

In  the  locality  that  is  now  used  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  the  erection  of  wood- 
en booths.  The  portion  of  the  Quirinal 
Palace  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
Conclave  is  that  which  runs  along  from 
Monte  Cavallo  to  Qnattro  Fontane.  Here 
there  is  probably  the  longest  corridor  in  the 
world,  upon  which  opens  at  equal  intervals 
a  succession  of  doors — exactly  like  those  of 
monks*  cells  in  a  convent  corridor — that 
lead  into  apartments  comprising  each  three 
or  four  rooms.  Here  are  the  habitations  of 
the  Cardinals  during  Conclave,  who  draw 
lots  for  them  exactly  as  they  did  for  the 
booths.  On  all  points  of  form  and  ceremo- 
nial, however  obsolete  for  practical  purposes, 
there  is  observed  a  minute  imitation  of  what 
was  the  rule  in  the  Vatican.  As  formerly 
the  Borgo,  so  now  the  street  running  to- 
wards Porta  Pia,  is  closed  by  chains,  while 
at  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  are  met  the 
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same  turning-boxes  that  figured  at  the  head 
of  the  Scala  Beggia.  Some  avowed  relaxa- 
tion indeed  appears  to  have  become  sanc- 
tioned from  the  absolute  seclusion  to  which 
the  Cardinals  are  condemned  by  the  tenor 
of  Papal  Bulls,  which  are,  however,  unrer 
pealed.  At  these  wheels  Cardinals  are  al- 
lowed occasionally  to  converse  with  visitors,* 
— but  always  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  atten- 
dant guardians, — as  also  to  receive  letters 
under  the  restriction  of  their  being  first 
perused  by  these.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  in  spite  of  the  severe  penalties  launched 
with  the  full  weight  of  Pontifical  anathema 
against  every  violation  by  an  inmate  of  the 
Conclave  of  the  command  not  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  world,  the  correspondence 
between  the  Cardinals  within  and  their 
political  friends  without  has  at  all  times 
been  generaL  As  a  rule,  the  secret  of  sit- 
ting Conclaves  has  not  been  denser  to  pene- 
trate for  those  having  an  interest  to  do  so 
than  the  secret  of  pending  conferences  gene- 
rally are  for  the  parties  engaged  in  working 
and  counter-working  political  plots.  In 
Father  Theiner's  elaborate  History  of  Clem- 
ent XIV.,  for  the  vindication  of  his  election 
against  the  charge  of  uncanonical  engage- 
ments beforehand  to  sacrifice  the  Jesuits,  we 
have  been  furnished  with  the  confidential 
correspondence  kept  up  dav  by  day  by  im- 
mured Cardinals  with  their  confederates 
outside.  Also  it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
involved  explanations  through  which  the 
perplexed  author  tries  to  extenuate  this  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  plain  letter  of  Papal 
Bulls.  There  is  no  publication  which  sheds 
so  full  a  light  upon  the  whole  process  of 
Conclave  proceedings  as  these  pages  inFath^ 
Theiner's  book. 

When  all  preliminary  observances  are 
over,  the  Cardinals  assemble  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sylvester,  on  the  Quirinal,  opposite 
the  Bospigliosi  Palace,  known  to  visitors  of 
Borne  for  the  paintings  it  contains  by  Do- 
menichino,  but  possessed  of  a  yet  higher - 
interest  as  havbg  been  the  scene  where 
Vittoria  Colonna,  who  resided  in  the  adjoin- 
inff  convent,  used  on  Sundays  to  hold  deep 
colloquies  with  Michael  Angelo  and  other 
choice  spirits,  of  which  a  striking  record  has 
been  strangely  preserved  in  the  diary  of  a 
Flemish  painter,  which  some  years  ago  was 
discovered  in  the  Lisbon  Library .f    In  this 


*  No  one  is  permitted  access  to  these  wheels — 
termed  le  rote  noibile — unless  provided  with  a  small 
staff  painted  green  or  violet,  and  bearing  some 
GardinaVs  arms,  or  with  a  pass-medal  from  the 
Camerlengo,  or  Maggiordomo,  or  Governatore,  or 
Marshal,  or  General  Auditor  of  the  Ap.  Chamber. 

f  It  has-been  printed  in  part  in  Lea  Arts  en  Por- 
tugal.   Par  le  Comte  A.  Raczynski,  1846. 
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church  they  attend  a  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  listen  to  a  sermon,  after  which, 
preceded  by  their  attendants,  and  the  full 
string  of  office-bearers,  the  Cardinals  walk 
in  procession  across  the  Piazza,  and  solemn- 
ly enter  Conclave,  which,  however,  is  not 
finally  closed  until  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
mg.  Till  that  moment  the  Conclave  presents 
a  scene  of  busy  activity ;  for  it  is  customary 
for  every  person  of  rank  in  Borne  to  pay  his 
respects  to  each  Cardinal  in  his  cell.  The 
Conclave  therefore  offers  the  gay  appear- 
ance of  a  public  State  reception  such  as 
every  ambassador  holds  in  Homo  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  every  Cardinal  on  his  nomination, 
with  this  difference,  that  only  the  male  sex 
is  present  at  the  QuirinaL  But  there  is 
more  done  on  this  afternoon  than  merely  to 
whisper  words  of  compliment.  The  swarm- 
ing hive  of  busy  beings  hurrying  from  cell 
to  cell  is  alive  with  political  emotions. 
Hither  hie,  then,  all  the  ambassadors,  and 
envoys,  and  political  agents  in  Borne,  to 
snatdi  the  last  opportunity  afforded  for  un- 
restricted conference,  to  give  the  last  stroke 
to  eager  appeals  of  soft  persuasion  or  deter- 
ring menace,  the  last  touch  to  cunning  com- 
bination, and  particularly  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  an  intimate  confederate  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  whose  nomination  their  Courts 
wiU  absolutely  not  brook.  At  the  third 
ringing  of  a  bell,  three  hours  after  sunset, 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  makes  his 
appearance,  and  calling  aloud  ^Eactra  omnes^^ 
obliges  strangers  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
sacred  precincts,  to  which  every  ingress  is 
then  jealously  walled  up,  except  the  door  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  staircase,  on  which 
bars  and  bolts  are  drawn,  and  heavy  locks 
are  turned,  with  due  formality— those  on 
the  outside  in  presence  of  the  Prince  Mar- 
shal— ^those  within,  of  the  Camerlengo  and 
his  three  Cardinal  colleagues ;  and  now  is 
proclaimed  the  commencement  of  that  sol- 
emn confinement,  which  by  law  should  be 
absolute  until  a  new  Pope  has  been  created, 
or  at  all  events,  aceordiDg  to  the  constitution 
of  Gregory  x.,  until  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  immured  Cardinals  shall  have  ruled  its 
suspension.  Often,  however,  this  prelimi- 
nary work  of  clearance  has  proved  a  task  of 
trouble,  and  poor  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies 
have  been  driven  distracted  by  the  obduracy 
of  ambassadors  in  giving  no  heed  to  their 
repeated  summonses,  and  earnest  supplica- 
tions that  the  final  conferences  with  confi- 
dential Cardinals  should  be  concluded. 

Before  proceeding  to  actual  business,  the 
Cardinals  eo  through  the  formality  of  prov- 
ing their  right  to  attend  Conclave.  In  re- 
ality, this  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  glibly 
run  through,  for  there  can  be  no  danger  of 


personation  in  this  small  constituency.  But 
this  ceremony  affords  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  a  point  about  which, 
more  than  any  other  connected  with  Boman 
ceremonial,  there  prevails  misapprehension 
— the  real  nature  and  position  of  a  Cardinal 
That  laymen  can  be  made  Cardinals  is  gen- 
erally koown ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that 
whoever  has  tried  to  elicit  an  explanation  in 
Borne  of  the  particular  distinction  between 
such  lay  Cardinals  and  their  colleagues  in 
holy  orders — the  difference  is  standing  be- 
tween the  two — ^will  have  been  perplexed 
with  the  confused  answers  he  will  probably 
have  received  to  his  inquiries.  The  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information 
is  by  a  perusal  of  Papal  edicts.  The  Sacred 
College  is  now  fixed  at  seventy  members — 
six  Cardinal  Bishops,  fifty  Cardinal  Priests, 
and  fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons, — according 
to  a  rule  that  has  been  in  force  since  1585.* 
Now,  there  is  no  canonical  injunction  which 
imposes  any  qualification  for  a  Cardinal  that 
can  limit  a  Pope's  selection,  except,  it  would 
appear,  the  condition  of  celibacy.  Provided 
a  man  has  not  a  wife  alive,  he  is  quite  able 
to  be  promoted  to  this  rank  in  the  Church 
any  moment  it  may  suit  a  Pope  to  confer  it. 
It  is  a  more  perplexing  point  to  ascertain 
how  far,  as  Cardinal,  the  layman  is  subject 
to  ecclesiastical  obligations,  and  can  return  to 
the  world  with  only  the  sanction  of  the  Pope. 
A  long  list  of  Cardinals  who  have  done  this 
can  be  made  out,  but  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  change  in  condition  happened  by 
special  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  The 
only  instances  in  which,  to  our  knowledge, 
Cardinals  returned  to  the  former  state  with- 
out the  Pope's  declared  assent,  are  against 
their  having  the  privilege  of  taking  by  them- 
selves such  a  step ;  for  they  are  instances  of 
Cardinals,  like  Chatillon,  in  rebellion  against 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instan- 
ces on  record  of  Cardinals  who  were  relieved 
from  their  ecclesiastical  obligations  are  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  testify  strikingly  to  the 


*  It  adds  much  to  the  confusion  on  this  subject, 
that  this  division  into  classes  is  often  only  nominal, 
a  Cardinal  being  put  by  favour  or  for  other  reasons 
into  an  order  he  does  not  belong  to.  The  present 
Dean  of  the  College,  Cardinal  Mattci,  for  a  long  time 
figured  as  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  although  he  had  takea 
priest's  orders.  More  perplexing  is  it  to  find  Cardi- 
nal Priests  who  have  never  taken  these  orders.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Cardinal  Dandini,  who,  when 
merely  a  deacon,  was  made  in  1823  a  Cardinal 
Priest  and  Bishop  of  Osimo.  *  Only  nine  yeara 
later, '  says  Moroni,  '  did  he  take  priest's  orders, 
having  in  the  interval  taken  part  in  three  Conclaves 
as  a  Cardinal  Priest,  without  really  having  that  char 
acter.  *  Nor  is  this  r11.  Moroni  speaks  of  persons 
having  ranked  amongst  six  Cardinal  Bishops  when 
they  had  never  been  more  than  deaconp. 
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wonderful  elasticity  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Churoh.  Those  dispensations  constitute  a 
highly  instructiye,  butalso  a  little-read  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Eomish  organiza- 
tion. Cardinals  even  in  orders  have  repeat- 
edly been  permitted  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  dignity  and  to  marry ;  but  in  every 
such  case  well-defined  political  influences 
appear  to  have  been  the  predominating  cause 
that  induced  the  Pope  to  concede  the  &vour. 
Thus  in  1688  we  find  Ferdinand  Medici  au- 
thorized to  th^ow  off  the  purple,  and  become 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  in  1642  Cardinal 
Maurice  of  Savoy  to  take  a  wife  and  a 
duchy ;  in  1696  Cardinal  Bainaldo  of  Este 
to  make  the  same  change  in  his  condition. 
On  the  death  of  Kiug  Ladislas  of  Poland, 
his  brother  Casimir,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  named  Cardinal  in  1646,  re- 
ceived a  dispensation  not  merely  to  abandon 
the  purple,  but  also  to  marry  the  King's 
widow,  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Qonzaga. 
Still  more  astonishing  were  the  favours  con* 
ceded  to  two  brothers  of  this  lady's  house. 
To  prevent  extinction  of  the  family,  Paul  v., 
in  1616,  permitted  Cardinal  Ferdinand  Oon- 
zaga  to  go  back  into  the  world.  On  this 
change  he  became  enamoured  of  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  Camille  Erdizzani,  and  mar- 
ried her ;  but  becoming  afterwards  tired  of 
his  wife,  he  sought  and  procured  the  Pope's 
authority  for  repudiating  her,  when  he  es- 
poused Catherine  Medicis,  daughter  of  Duke 
Cosimo  II.  But  there  was  at  the  time  a  sec- 
ond Cardinal  Oonzaga — Yincenzo,  the 
brother  of  Ferdinand, — and  he  also  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  permission  to  give  up  the 
Church  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  passion 
for  a  kinswoman,  Isabella  Oonzaga.*  In 
all  these  cases,  it  is  clear  that  some  orders 
had  been  taken ;  and  therefore,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  these  Cardinals  were  no 

*  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  dispensation  on 
record  is  one  granted  by  Alexander  iii.  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the 
Giustiniaui  family,  then  redaced  to  one  male  mem- 
ber, Niccola  Giustiniani,  a  Benedictine  monk  who 
has  since  been  beatified.  In  virtue  thereof  Niccola 
left  his  convent,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Vene- 
tian Doge  Micheli,  and  when  he  had  begotten  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  sons  to  secure  the  continuation  of 
the  line,  went  back  to  his  religious  profession. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Papal  history  that  are 
little  known,  is  the  fact  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
has  been  occupied  successively  by  father  and  son — 
Pope  Silverius,  636,  who  was  followed  by  his  son 
Hormisdas.  In  this  instance  the  Pope  had  become 
a  widower  before  election.  But  in  the  third  portion 
of  the  AnncUes  B^rUnianorum^  written  by  th^  cele- 
brated Archbishop  Hincmar,  and  to  be  found  in 
Pcrtz,  M<m  Oermaniea^  vol.  i.,  there  is  given  an 
account  of  the  abduction  of  a  daughter  and  the  m/e 
Stephania  of  Pope  Hadrian  in  868 — that  is  to  say,  a 
period  to  which  the  Archbishop  was  a  contemporary 
witness.  The  story  is  narrated  with  much  detail, 
nd  with  the  name  of  all  the  parties  implicated. 


longer  laymen.  The  real  state  of  the  case 
is  that  the  rank  of  Cardinal  is  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  but  that  practically  it  has  been 
conferred  on  laymen  by  the  intervention  of 
a  fiction  like  that  invented  to  make  Protest- 
ants capable  of  receiving  the  cross  of  St. 
Loub  in  France,  which  was  given  only  for 
ninety-nine  years  to  heretics,  who  forfeited 
it,  if  still  unconverted  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod. So  also  laymen  were  named  Cardinals 
only  for  twelve  months,  being  bound  within 
that  period  to  take  deacon's  orders ;  but 
then  the  same  plenary  power  which  had  ele- 
vated them  could  extend  its  favours  to  an 
indefinite  renewal  of  the  expired  dispensa- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  year.  By  the  Bull 
of  Pius  IV.  it  was,  however,  distinctly  ruled 
that  no  Cardinal  still  a  layman  could  exer- 
cise the  privileges  of  his  dignity  in  Con- 
clave. To  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Pope  he  must  have  taken  deacon's 
orders,  and  this  rule  has  been  observed  in 
practice  until  in  Bome  it  is  the  general  off- 
hand statement  that  this  is  so  fixed  by  can- 
on law.  But  here  wo  find,  on  going  to  the 
fundamental  authorities,  that,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  all  matters  coDnected  with  the 
subject  of  Conclaves,  the  current  version  is 
not  accurate.  In  Gregory  xv.'s  (1621-23) 
elaborate  Bull  and  Bitual,  which  are  at  the 
present  moment  the  ruling  statutes  for  Papal 
elections,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  this 
exclusion  is  only  against  such  lay  Cardinals 
as  may  not  be  furnished  with  a  specific  Pa- 
pal dispensation.  The  power  of  especial  fa- 
vour here  recognised  has  not  been  exercised 
generally,  and  it  may  be  practically  correct 
to  say  that  lay  Cardinals  have  had,  as  a  rule, 
to  take  orders  before  being  admitted  to  a 
Conclave.  In  this  century,  this  was  certain- 
ly the  case  with  Cardinal  Albani,  who  be- 
came  a  deacon  only  when  in  1823  the  Pope's 
death  offered  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
vote.  *     One  instance  of  a  lay  Cardinal  ad- 


*  Cardinal  Albani's  proceedings  are  recounted  in 
the  following  way  by  Grose,  Sardinian  Envoy  to 
Rome,  in  a  confidential  dispatch :  *  Another  histo- 
rical observation  is  supplied  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
who  at  the  period  of  Conclave  was  not  yet  ordain- 
ed. Until  then  he  had  always  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  abandon  the  purple  and  to  marry,  with  the 
view  of  not  letting  his  most  noble  family  become  ex- 
tinct. While  in  this  state  of  hesitation,  he  had  al- 
ways obtained  from  the  Pope  a  prolongation  of  the 
terms  within  which  he  had  to  come  to  a  decision ;  but 
it  happened  that  this  term  would  have  expired  just 
daring  Conclave,  so  that  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  go  out  of  it,  inasmuch  as,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  See,  there  existed  no  authority  which  could 
renew  the  requisite  authorization.  From  a  sense  of 
this,  Cardinal  Albani  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
Sub-deacon  on  entering  Conclave,  and  thus  he  was 
qualified  to  exercise  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Court.* — Biancbi,  Diplomazia  Europea  in 
I  Italia^  voL  ii.  p.  889. 
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mitted  to  Conclave  did,  however,  certaiDly 
occur  when  Sixtus  v.  was  elected  (1855.) 
The  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert  (who  event- 
ually married)  arrived  in  hot  haste  from 
Innspruck,  and  having  exhibited  his  license 
from  the  late  Pope,  was  permitted  to  co-op- 
erate with  his  fellow  Cardinals  in  giving  a 
new  chief  to  Catholic  Christendom,  although, 
as  is  explicitly  stated,  he  never  had  taken 
any  orders.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  no  lay  members  of  the  Sacred  College ; 
but  this  is  so  only  sbce,  quite  recently,  the 
reigning  Pope  expressed  his  desire  that  Uiose 
amongst  the  Cardinals  who  had  not  taken 
deacon's  orders  should  do  so.  Amongst  the 
number  was  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

A  fr6shly-named  Cardinal  is  subjected 
to  a  form  of  novitiate,  during  which  he  is 
technically  said  to  be  cum  ore  clausOj  being 
invested  with  the  symbols  of  his  rank,  but 
precluded  from  uttering  an  opinion  on  or 
taking  an  active  part  in  any  matters  falling 
within  a  Cardinal's  sphere,  until  he  shaU 
have  been  relieved  from  apprenticeship  by 
the  Pope  solemnly  unsealing  his  mouth.  Of 
late  this  phase  of  preparatory  state  has  in 
practice  been  reduced  to  a  mere  form — the 
closing  injunction  and  the  opening  confirma- 
tion in  full  rights  being  performed  in  one 
consistory.  Still,  this  is  as  yet  an  innova- 
tion, without  written  authority,  and  a  return 
to  stricter  observance  of  primitive  custom 
is  at  any  time  quite  possible.  At  the  time 
when  this  novitiate  was  a  reality,  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  decide  how  far  this 
limitation  of  powers  in  a  Cardinal  Actually 
created  could  extend  even  to  the  suspension 
of  the  franchise  belonging  to  his  rank  in  the 
event  of  the  Pope's  demise  before  his  mouth 
had  been  solemoly  unsealed.  Eugenius  rv. 
(1431-47),  by  a  Constitution  prohibited 
Cardinals  in  this  state  from  taking  part  in 
elections ;  but  that  prohibition  was  repealed 
by  Pius  IV.,  and  the  question  must  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  set  at  rest  by  the  confir- 
matory ruling  of  Gregory  xv.,  that  every 
promulgated  Cardinal  (in  distinction  to  those 
in  peftto)  has  an  inalienable  right  to  partici- 
pate in  Conclaves,  which  ruling  has  been 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstances 
which  marked  the  Conclave  convened  on  the 
death  of  Clement  ix.  in  1670.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  were  seven  Cardinals  cum  orihus 
clausis.  All  went  into  Conclave,  and  •ne 
of  their  number,  Altieri,  came  out  of  it  as 
Pope.  , 

A  Cardinal's  right  to  record  his  vote  at 
Papal  elections  is  regarded  as  so  sacred  that 
it  has  been  guarded  by  perfectly  exceptional 
provisions,  such  as  seem  to  constitute  in  ca- 
non law  the  single  limitation  set  on  the  Pope's 
plenary  authority.     It  has  been  distiuctly 


ruled  that  no  censure,  suspension,  Interdict, 
nor  even  excommunicationy  can  involve  for- 
feiture by  a  Cardinal  of  his  right  to  exercise 
this  specific  privilege  of  his  order.     There  is 
no  more   startling  provision   in  the  whole 
Roman  organi2ation ;  indeed  it  is  so  start- 
ling that  many  Catholics  will  be  disposed  at 
the  first  blush  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  Yet 
does  this  enactment  stand  not  merely  as  an 
obsolete  curiosity  on  some  forgotten  page  io 
the  statute-book ;  Boman  Curialists  hold  it 
to  be  still  in  full  force,  and  when  the  last 
case  in  point  occurred,  in  1740,  with  Cardi- 
nal Coscia,  it  was  invoked,  and  strictly  acted 
upon    without   discussion.      The  principle 
dictating  this  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the 
feeling  (very  natural  in  times  of  bitter  feuds) 
that,  unless  this  particular  privilege  of  Car- 
dinal were  set  beyond  the  reach  of  confisca- 
tion, a  Pope  of  strong  partisan  views  would 
have  only  to  impose  from  his  plenary  autho- 
rity ecclesiastical  penalties  to  disable  Cardi- 
nals of  a  faction  opposed  to  his  own  from 
having  any  weight  in  the  choice  of  Lis  suc- 
cessors.    Nor  were  such  apprehensions  wiih- 
ont  their  warrant  in   facts.     Like  all  the 
organic  laws  concerning  the  mode  of  Papal 
elections,  this  provision  was  due  to  no  ab- 
stract theory,  but  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
want  that  had  been  practicAlly  encountered. 
On    the  10th  May    1297^  Boniface  viii., 
blinded  by  furious  passion  against  the  house 
of  Colonna,  excommunicated  and  degraded 
from  their  rank  the  Cardinals  James  and 
Peter  Colonna,   declaring  them  stripped  of 
every  privilege  appertaining  to  their  dignity. 
The  extraordinary  severity  of  a  sentence, 
manifestly  dictated  by  the  bitter  hatred  of 
family  feuds,  because  not  justified  at  the 
moment  of  promulgation  by  adequate  canon- 
ical delinquencies  on  the  part  of  these  Prel- 
ates, produced  a  profound  sensation.     It 
was  evidently  a  point  of  principle  with  Bon- 
iface vm.  to  wield  his  power  for  extermina- 
tion of  the  Colonna  influence,  if  no*  ^^' 
actual   extinction   of  the   race.     Solemnly 
degraded  from  their  rank,  these  Cardinalfl, 
on  the  death  of  Boniface,  found  themselves 
excluded    from    the  Conclave,  and  vainly 
sought  from  his  successor     restitation  to 
rights  which  they  declared   to  have  been 
taSen  away  in  defiance  of  justice.    The  con- 
sequence was  a  protracted  state  of  angry 
feelings,  rendered  formidable  by  the  mate- 
rial power  of  the  malcontent  Colonnaa,  ana 
accompanied  by  muttered  protests  agwns* 
the  canonical  legality  of  a  situation  in  whicii 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  arbitrarily 
excluded  from  their  inherent  prerogatives. 
A  sense  of  the  danger  to  be  apP>^^°®J^f  ^ 
from  the  recurrence  of  arbitrary  ^^^/^^^  j 
same  nature  was  awakened.    It  was  felt  t  a 
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a  Pope  of  headstroQff  passions  like  Boniface 
yni.  most  absolutely  be  precluded  from 
exposing  the  Church  again  to  grare  peril 
for  the  sake  of  purely  personal  hatred  and 
ambition.  Accordingly,  just  thirteen  years 
after  the  memorable  degradation  of  the  Co- 
lonna  Cardinals,  a  Bull  in  reference  to 
Papal  elections  was  issued  by  Clement  v., 
in  which  the  following  most  remarkable 
clause  was  inserted  : — *  But  in  order  that, 
as  concerns  the  before-mentioned  eleotionsi 
dissensions  and  schisms  be  so  much  the  more 
avoided,  as  the  occasion  for  dissent  is  remov- 
ed from  those  elections,  we  decree  that  no 
Cardinal  may  be  expelled  from  the  said 
elections  on  the  ground  of  any  excommuni- 
cation, suspension,  or  interdict  whatsoever.' 
The  provision  thus  made  has  been  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Pius  rv.  and  Gregory 
XV.  in  so  full  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  ambi- 
guity on  this  head,  for  not  only  have  those 
under  sentence  been  declared  relieved  at 
election  times  from  the  disabilities  involved 
thereby ,but,what  was  quite  as  necessary,their 
colleagues  were  dispensed,  during  the  inter- 
val, as  regarded  them  alone,  from  the  obli- 
gation to  hold  no  intercourse  with  an  excom- 
municated and  censured  individual.  There 
are  instances  of  Cardinals  who  since  this 
enactment  have  undergone  extreme  penal- 
ties, even  decapitation,  but  we  know  of  no 
instance  in^  which  this  particular  provision 
in  regard  to  the  indelible  right  of  franchise 
has  been  set  at  naught.  In  the  time  of  Leo 
X.  several  Cardinals  were  convicted  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life.  Of  these,  one, 
Cardinal  Petrucci,  was  strangled  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  An^lo  on  the  6th  June  1517, 
while  Cardinals  Saoli  and  Soderini  were  in- 
deed degraded,  and  declared  stripped  of  both 
active  and  passive  voice  in  a  Conclave— that 
is,  of  the  power  of  either  voting  or  being 
elected  ;  but  this  sentence  was  cancelled  be- 
fore the  Pope^s  demise  tested  its  validity. 
Under  Leo's  successor  Cardinal  Soderini 
again  stood  convicted  of  conspiracy,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  but 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Pope's  obsequies  he 
was  let  out  by  the  Sacred  College,  and  gave 
his  vote  in  Conclave  for  Clement  vii.,  by 
whom  he  was  then  restored  to  all  the  hon- 
ours of  his  rank.  But  the  ruling  case  on 
this  point  is  that  of  the  notorious  Cardinal 
Coscia,  who  under  Benedict  xin.  (1724-30) 
wielded  the  whole  power,  and  dispensed  the 
whole  patrona^  of  the  State.  On  this 
Pope's  death,  his  favourite  was  so  universal- 
ly an  object  of  detestation,  from  his  iniqui- 
tously  corrupt  proceedings,  that  he  fled 
from  fear  of  popular  vengeance  to  Cistema, 
then  as  now  the  family  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sermoneta,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Bar- 


berini,  preserved  in  the  Oaetani  archives, 
describes  him  to  have  arrived  more  dead 
than  alive  from  fright.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, Cossia  stole  back  into  Conclave.  The 
new  Pope,  Clement  xn.  (Corsini),  was  un^ 
able  to  withstand  the  clamour  of  denun- 
ciation which  from  all  sides  was  raised 
against  the  member  of  the  Sacred  OoUeffo. 
Cardinal  Coscia  was  brought  to  trial  for 
fraud,  malversation,  and  peculation  of  the 
most  scandalous  kind;  the  charges  were 
fully  established,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  200,000  crowns,  to  ten  years'  close 
confinement  in  St.  Angelo,  deprivation  of  his 
see  of  Beaevento,  and  to  absolute  degradation 
from  the  Tank  and  privileges  of  the  Cardinal- 
ate.  Before  long  the  Pope  felt  misgivings 
about  the  sentence  so  pronounced,  and  wrote 
a  Chirograph  bearing  date  11th  December, 
1784,  to  regulate  and  modify  the  conditions 
of  Coscia's  penalties.  This  Chirograph  we 
have  found  in  a  volume*  of  manuscript 
documents  in  the  Corsini  Library,  relating 
to  the  Conclave  held  on  the  Pope's  death, 
which  is  manifestly  composed  of  papers 
that  belonged  to  the  Cardinal-Nephew  of 
Clement  xn.  There  does  not  exist  a  more 
remarkable  Papal  utterance  than  this  docu- 
ment, wherein  the  Pope  explains  frilly  the 
afterthought  that  induced  him  to  revoke  his 
first  sentence  as  objectionable,  if  not  actual- 
ly faulty  in  principle,  in  spite  of  his  having 
pronounced  it,  as  he  admits,  with  the  deh- 
berate  intention  of  cancelling  the  binding 
force  of  previous  Papal  edicts  of  limitation. 
That  a  person  laboring  under  such  grave 
convictions  as  Coscia  should  have  part  in 
creating  a  Pope  was  contrary  to  propriety ; 
therefore,  said  Clement  xii.,  it  has  been  ori- 
ginally pronounced  that  every  election  in 
which  he  intervened  should  be  ipso  jure 
null  and  void,  ^  every  power  and  &culty  be- 
ing taken  away  of  calling  the  said  Cardinal 
Coscia  to  ^ive  his  vote  in  such  election  on 
the  ground  of  any  claim  or  motive  specified 
in  canon  law,  or  in  virtue  of  any  constitu- 
tion whatsoever  of  Pius  iv.,  Gregory  xv., 
and  other  our  predecessors.'  A  more  care- 
frdly  worded  expression  of  Pontifical  pleni- 
tude so  as  effectively  to  override  every  ap- 
parently opposing  enactment  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. Yet  Pope  Clement  goes  on  to  state 
that  having  reflected  on  the  grave  conse* 
quenoes  that  might  follow  on  such  annul- 
lations  and  invalidations,  he  feels  himself 
bound  to  put  forward  the  declaration  that 
he  did  not  in  any  way  pretend  of  his  au- 
thority to  impugn  the  validity  of  a  yet  fu- 
ture election.  *  Wherefore,'  writes  the  Pope, 


*  Vol  1618  in  Catalogue  of  xss.  in  Corsini  library. 
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'  we  declare  that  never  has  it  been  our  wish 
or  intention  to  prejadice  the  canonical  elec- 
tion of  our  successor,  or  the  supreme  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  Church  which  after 
our  demise  shall  be  lawfully  vested  in  the 
person  of  him  who  has  been  chosen  with  the 
accustomed  forms,  it  being  according  to 
neither  reason  nor  equity  that  the  transmis- 
sion to  his  person  of  a  penalty  attaching  to 
the  delinquent  be  assumed  capable  of  occur- 
rence, and  that  injury  should  befall  the  free- 
dom and  union  of  the  Apostolical  College 
in  its  so  needful  mystic  body.'  By  this 
Chirograph  the  Pope  accordingly  abrogated 
the  sentence  stamping  with  invalidity  an 
election  in  which  Coscia  took  part,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  an  election,  to  be 
canonical,  must  not  gain  its  obligatory  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  by  his  individual  vote, 
and  that  during  his  ten  years  of  strict  con- 
finement this  Cardinal's  electoral  privileges 
should  be  restricted  to  voting,  and  not  en- 
title him  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the 
Sacred  College,  because  it  would  be  unseem- 
ly to  consider  elidble  for  Head  of  the 
Church  an  individmil  let  out  of  prison  only 
for  as  long  as  a  Conclave  lasted.  This  is 
what  happened  therefore  on  the  death  of 
Clement  xn.  In  the  same  volume  contain- 
ing the  chirograph,  there  is  the  autograph 
letter  of  Cardmal  Coscia,  dated  tiie  6th  Feb- 
ruary 1740,  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  written  lo  the  Cardinal-Nephew  of  the 
late  Pope,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  set  free 
for  admission  to  Conclave,  a  request  which 
was  at  once  conceded.  The  President  de 
Brosses,  as  he  was  going  home  from  witness- 
ing the  procession  of  the  Cardinals  walk- 
ing met '  Coscia  in  the  shut  chariot  of  Car- 
dinal Acquaviva,  who  had  been  to  fetch 
him  from  prison  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  was  taking  him  to  his  cell'  * 

The  precedent  furnished  by  this  case  has 
never  been  reversed,  although  sentences  of 
degradation  have  since  been  launched  against 
Cardinals.  In  a  secret  Consistory  of  the 
13th  February  1786,  Pius  vi.  suspended  and 
declared  stripped  of  both  active  and  passive 
voice  in  JPapal  elections,  Cardinal  Bohan,  for 
having  violated  his  duties  hj  acknowledging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
a  lay  tribunal,!  unless  within  six  months  he 
exculpated  himself  before  the  Holy  See  for 
this  dereliction  of  his  obligations.  Far  more 
sweeping  and  absolute  was  the  condemnation 


*  *  Coscia,  Miniater  under  Benedict  xiii.,  meriting 
the  gallows— K^ondemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in 
St.  Angelo,  where,  it  is  said,  be  throve  wonderfully, 
because  it  cost  bim  nothing,  and  be  was  hoarding 
money,'  is  the  character  given  by  the  President  of 
the  notorious  Cardinal. 

f  In  the  matter  of  the  Diamond  Necklace. 


pronounced  by  the  same  Pope  on  the  26th 
September  1791  against  Cardinal  Lomenie 
de  Brienne,  for  having  sworn  the  civil  consti> 
tution  of  the  clergy  that  had  been  voted  in 
France.     He  was  pronounced  to  be  a  schis- 
matic, and  as  such  perjured,  degraded,  and 
wholly  stripped  of  all  his  dignities  and  priv- 
ileges.    But  it  happened  that  both   these 
Cardinals  died  before  there  had  been  any 
opportunity  for  testing  the  validity  of  these 
sentences  to  disable  uiem  from  claiming  at 
election  time  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise 
of  indelible  ri^ts.      The  stormy   days  in 
the  wake  of  the  French  Bevolution  furnished 
also  some  instances  of  Cardinals  smitten  with 
the  prevailing  passion  for  repudiating  old- 
fiisMoned  institutions,  and  indulging  in  a 
display  of  new  ideas.     During  the  heydiy 
excitement  of  a  republic  that  seemed  estaln 
lished  on  the  Capitol,  two  Cardinals,  of  whom 
one  belonged  to  a  great  and  princely  family 
in  Bome,  thought  it  good  policy  to  turn  their 
backs  on  what  looked  like  a  foundering  for- 
tune.  In  March  1798,  Cardinal  Altieri  wrote 
to  the  Pope  expressing  his  wish  to  divest  him- 
self of  the  purple,  on  the  ground  of  a  Rowing 
sense  of  bodily  infirmities.     But  Pius  vl, 
who  knew  that  other  motives  prompted  the 
unusual  application,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Cardinal,  remonstrating  against  hb  set- 
ting an  example  of  faint-hearted  desertioo. 
Before  this  appeal  reached  Cardinal  Altieri, 
he  had  however  already  taken  an  irrevocable 
step,  and  sent  his  absolute  renunciation  of 
the  Gardinalate  to  the  Pope,  in  imitation  of 
Cardinid  Antici,  who,  on   the  7  th   March 
had  done  the  same  in  two  letters,  one  ad- 
dressed to  ^the  Pope,  and  the  other  to  the 
two  conada  of  Bome.     Yet  Pius  vi.  declined 
to  accept  these  renunciations,  and  continued 
to  regard  the  two  renegades  as  still  Cardi- 
nals, and  canonically  not  relieved  from  their 
obligations,  until  the  consideration  of  the 
consequences  that  might  follow  from  their 
claiming,  in  virtue  of  this  refusal  on  his  part, 
to  take  part   in  the  Conclave,  induced  him 
from  his  prison  at  the  Certosa,  by  two  briefs 
of  the  7th  September   1798,    to   declare 
Altieri  and  Antici,  on  their  own  renuncia- 
tion, stripped  of  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
appertaining  to  their  former  dignity,  eape- 
cidly  any  voice,  active  or  passive,  in  Papal 
elections.     Altieri  died  soon  after,  in  1800, 
without  seeing  any  turn  in  Pontifical  fortunes 
which  might  have  made  him  regret  his  step 
as  hasty.     Not  so  Antici,  who  not  only  wit- 
nessed the  restoration  of  Pius  vii.  to  his 
dominions,  and  of  the  Sacred  College  to  its 
good  estate,  but  when  he  looked  on  all  this 
pleasant  recovery,  tried  himself  to  participate 
in  it.     On  the  death  of  Pius  vn.  Antici  ad- 
dressed the  Sacred  College  to  be  admitted 
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to  the  Gonolave,  on  the  plea  that  his  privi- 
leges had  been  merely  superseded.  .  The  re- 
quest was  at  once  rejected,  and  Moroni  says 
that  the  letter  written  in  reply  to  the  com- 
munication of  this  decision  was  signed  Thom- 
as Antici,  late  Cardinal,  He  ended  his 
days  in  obscurity  at  Recanati.* 

The  question  of  how  &r  a  Cardinal  can  be 
stripped  of  his  privileges  by  the  Pope  has 
recently  acquired  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  proceedings  understood  to  have  been  in- 
stituted against  Cardinal  Andrea.  That 
prelate  left  Rome  surreptitiously  about  two 
years  ago,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Na- 
ples, on  the  plea  that  his  health  absolutely 
required  a  chance  of  residence,  for  which  he 
had  vainly  sought  the  Pope's  sanction.  By 
a  Bull  of  Innocent  x.,  a  Cardinal  absenting 
himself  from  Eome  without  the  Pope's  per- 
mission, is  declared  liable  to  forfeit  all  emol- 
uments from  any  benefice  he  may  hold.  It 
is  confidently  asserted  that  the  intention  was 
entertained  at  Bome  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
these  penalties.  The  political  opinions  to 
which  the  Cardinal  has  freely  given  expres- 
sion inspired  the  Pope  with  the  desire  to  de- 
grade him  completely,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
possibly  proving  the  means  for  the  importa- 
tion of  an  element  of  disunion  in  the  next 
Conclave.  For  a  while  it  was  whbpered  that 
the  appointed  congregations  were  actually 
engaged  in  drawing  up  the  capital  sentence 
asainst  the  recusant  Cardinal — ^a  sentence 
wnich  would  at  the  same  time  elevate  the 
absoluteness  of  Pius  ix.  to  a  point  beyond 
all  challenge.  Nevertheless,  no  such  sen- 
tence has  been  promulgated,  and  hitherto 
the  Cardinal  has  suffered  only  that  loss  of 
income  to  which  he  was  liable  by  the  terms 
of  Innocent  the  Tenth's  Bull ;  nor  is  it  be- 
lieved that  the  original  idea  of  proceeding 
to  extreme  penalties  is  any  longer  enter- 
tained in  the  Vatican.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  an  established  point,  surrounded 
with  as  many  guarantees  as  can  exist  agamst 
the  action  of  an  authority  which  claims  in 
principle  to  be  above  all  limitations,  that  a 
Pope  may  send  a  Cardinal  to  the  scaffold, 
but  that  he  cannot,  by  any  sentence  of  ex- 
communication or  degradation,  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  giving  his  vote  at  a  Papal 
election.  Everyming  else  can  be  taken 
away,  but  this  right,  once  conferred,  would 
seem  to  be  indelible,  except  in  the  one  case 
of  a  Cardinal  having  himself  discarded  the 
purple,  when  precedent  proves  him  to  be 
certainly  debarred  from  again  resuming  it 
of  his  own  accord  at  a  change  of  humour. 

As  the  Quirinal  Palace  contains  only  one 
chapel,  the  Paolina,  this  has  to  be  arranged 

*  The  latest  case  of  a  Cardinal  divesting  himself  of 
the  purple  occurred  in  1888,  when  Cardinal  Odescal- 


so  as  to  serve  the  Cardinals  both  for  mass 
and  voting.  The  balloting  accordingly 
takes  place  in  the  presbytery,  in  front  of 
the  altar,  the  floor  of  which,  covered  with  a 
green  carpet,  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the 
base  of  the  pontifical  throne,  which  is  re- 
moved; while  on  the  G-ospel  side  of  the 
altar  a  chair  is  put  for  the  new  Poptf,  from 
which  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the  Cardi- 
nals immediately  after  election.  Inside  the 
railing  of  the  presbytery  are  the  seats  of 
the  Cardinals,  each  with  a  canopy  of  green 
for  those  of  older  date,  and  of  violet  for 
those  created  by  the  late  Pope.  As  soon  as 
an  election  has  taken  place,  these  are  lower- 
ed, the  canopy  over  the  new  Pope  remaining 
alone  aloft.  Before  each  Cardinal  is  a  table 
with  all  the  materials  required  for  writing 
and  registering  his  vote,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle six  such  tables  stand  apart  for  those 
Cardinals  who  might  fear  being  overlooked 
if  they  wrote  and  folded  their  ballot*papers 
at  their  own  stalls.  On  the  Gospel  side  the 
Cardinal  Dean  occupies  the  first  seat,  being 
followed  by  the  others  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence, so  that  the  senior  Deacon  sits  oppo- 
site to  him  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  larse  table,  with  the 
chalice  serving  as  a  ballot-box,  while  at  the 
back  is  l^e  fire-place,  wherein,  after  an  in- 
conclusive ballot,  the  papers  are  burned, 
whose  smoke,  issuing  through  the  chimney, 
is  watched'for  at  a  set  hour  by  the  crowd  on 
the  Piazza  as  the  signal  that  Bome  is  with- 
out a  Sovereign, — the  Church  still  without 
a  Head. 

The  ingenuity  of  some  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quaries has  amused  itself  in  fancifully 
recognising  infinite  variations  in  the  modes 
of  Papal  elections.  But  even  if  warranted 
in  fact,  these  distinctions  must  be  held  to  be 
without  any  living  value,  for  the  bull  of 
Gregory  xv.,  which  is  the  capital  statute  on 
the  subject,  explicitly  declares  that  there 
are  only  three  modes  in  which  a  Pope  can 
be  lawfully  created :  by  inspiraticny  by  com- 
promise,  and  by  haBot,  The  first,  which 
requires  that,  spontaneously,  without  any 
kind  of  previous  conference,  all  the  electors 
of  one  accord  should  simultaneously  pro- 
claim the  same  individual,  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  comment  as  an  altogether 
ideal  conception, — ^in  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  giving  a  list  of  Popes  created  by 
this  process.  Of  much  greater  practicid 
importance  are  the  conditions  regulating 
the  second  form,  which  we  have  seen  was 
invented  by  the  instinct  of  the  Church,  as  a 
means  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  state 

chi  insisted  on  entering  the  order  of  the  Jesuit  monks, 
and  would  not  be  content  until  the  Pope  in  Consis- 
tory had  acquiesced  in  his  ascetic  propensities. 
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of  affairs  which  weighed  upon  it  in  the 
interminable  Conclave  held  at  *  Viterbo. 
The  expedient  of  delegating  to  a  small  com- 
mittee of  Cardinals  the  power  which  the 
whole  body  found  itself  too  much  torn  by 
dissension  to  exercise,  has  been  resorted  to 
on  several  occasions,  and  is  still  considered 
in  Bome  as  not  obsolete.  The  most  memo- 
rabid  instance  of  its  application  was  fur- 
nished when  the  impossibility  for  the 
Cardinals  assembled  in  1304  to  agree  on  a 
candidate  induced  them  to  intrust  the  elec- 
tion to  a  delegation  out  of  their  own  body, 
which  gave  to  the  Church  Pope  Clement  v. 
(1305-14),  who  then  transferred  to  Avignon 
the  Holy  See,  It  is  affirmed  by  the 
Cavaliere  Boreia,  in  the  life  he  wrote  of  his 
uncle,  Cardinal  Borgia,*  that  when  the 
Conclave  held  at  Venice,  after  the  decease 
of  Pius  VI.  (1799),  reached  the  third  month, 
it  was  contemplated  to  invest  nine  Cardinals, 
amongst  whom  was  his  uncle,  with  the  duty 
of  selecting  a  Pope,  and  that  the  idea  was 
not  followed  up  only  because  at  the  nick  of 
time  the  votes  of  the  College  happily  con- 
curred in -creating  Pius  vii.  It  is  true  that 
here  again  Consalvi's  Memoirs  fail  in  speak- 
ing to  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  ;  but, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  absence  of 
such  confirmation  in  this  quarter  does  not 
seem  to  us  of  itself  necessarily  to  invalidate 
its  authenticity.  Gregory  xv.  has  closely 
prescribed  the  forms  to  be  employed  for  the 
mode  of  election,  but  they  are  not  of  his 
own  invention,  being  only  an  adaptation  of 
those  already  contained  in  an  ancient  Bitual 
by  Cardinal  Giacomo  Gaetani  Stefaneschi, 
to  be  found  in  Mabillon's  Museum  Italicum, 
The  ordinary  election  by  ballot  is  per- 
formed by  two  processes  repeated  daily, — 
one  in  the  forenoon,  which  is  a  simple  ballot ; 
the  other  in  the  afternoon,  which  consists 
in  the  process  technically  called  of  acceding^ 
whereby  an  elector,  revoking  his  morning's 
ballot,  transfers  his  vote  to  some  one  whose 
name  had  that  morning  already  come  out  of 
the  ballot-box.  Hence  the  designation  of 
the  supplementary  ballot,  for  in  it  the 
faculties  of  electors  are  strictly  limited  to 
the  power  of  adhering  to  some  Cardinal 
whose  name  at  the  early  ballot  has  been 
drawn.  The  voting  papers  are  square,  and 
folded  down,  so  as  at  each  end  to  have  a 
sealed  portion,  within  the  upper  one  of 
which  is  written  the  voter's  name,  to  be 
opened  only  under  special  circumstances; 
and  in  the  other,  sealed  with  the  same  seal, 
some  motto  from  Scripture,  which,  once 
adopted,  must  be  the  same  at  all  ballots, 

*  Notitie  Biografiche  del  Card.  Si.  Boi^gia  dd  eh, 
Constantino  Borgia,  1843. 


and  serves  ordinarily  as  the  means  for  iden- 
tification of  the  vote.  In  the  middle  space, 
which  is  left  open,  stands  the  name  of  the 
candidate.  Advancing  to  the  altar,  after 
a  short  prayer  in  silence,  and  an  oath  aloud, 
wherein  the  Saviour  is  called  to  witness  that 
the  vote  about  to  be  given  is  dictated  by 
conscientious  convictions,  each  Cardinal 
drops  his  paper  in  the  chalice  upon  the  altar. 
When  all  have  voted,  the  examination  of 
the  papers  is  made  by  the  scrutators,  three 
Cardinals  selected  by  lot,  who  successively 
hand  to  each  other  every  paper,  which  is  by 
the  last  filed  on  a  pin.  Should  a  candidate 
come  out  with  just  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  open  the  upper 
folded  portions  of  the  ballot-papers,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  that  this  majority  is 
not  due  to  the  candidate's  own  vote;  it 
being  not  lawful  for  a  Pope  to  be  the  actual 
instrument  of  his  own  creation.  In  the 
case  of  no  adequate  majority,  these  papers 
are  preserved,  so  as  to  be  able  to  check, 
through  the  mottoes,  the  votes  given  in  the 
supplementary  ballot,  it  being,  of  course, 
unlawfal  for  a  Cardinal  to  repeat  a  second 
vote  in  behalf  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
he  had  already  voted  in  the  morning. 
The  form  of  tendermg  this  second  vote 
is  by  writing  *  Accedo  domino  Cardinali^* 
while  those  who  persist  in  their  morning's 
choice  insert  the  word  *  NeminV  Sho^d 
both  ballots  fail  in  producing  the  legal  ma- 
jority, then  the  papers  are  burnt,  while  in  all 
cases  the  portion  containing  the  voter's 
name  is  to  be  opened  by  the  scrutators  only 
in  the  event  of  some  suspicion  of  fraud  or  of 
a  vote  being  invalid,  through  some  violation 
by  the  elector  of  the  prescribed  forms.  In 
the  Conclave  of  1829  Cardinal  Castiglione 
came  out  of  the  ballot  with  thirty-five  votes, 
against  twenty  for  Cardinal  Gregorio,  and 
twelve  for  Capellari,  afterwards  Gregory 
XVI.  On  examining  the  papers,  the  scruta- 
tors, however,  found  two  votes  dropped  into 
the  afternoon  ballot  with  mottoes  that  did 
not  tally  with  any  amongst  the  morning's 
votes.  Two  Cardinals  are  named  as  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  this  act,  proba- 
bly with  the  vain  hope  of  defeating  Casti- 
glione's  election.  AH  it  effected  was  to 
vitiate  the  ballot  of  the  day,  and  on  the 
following  morning  Castiglione  became  Pius 
VIII.  by  an  increased  majority.  The  election 
of  Urban  viii.  (1623)  was  put  off  for  a  day 
by  a  yet  more  unworthy  trick.  When  the 
papers  were  being  looked  through  one  was 
found  wanting,  and,  although  the  canonical 
majority  had  oeen  secured,  the  election  was 
nevertheless  void — ^as  every  Cardinal  in 
Conclave  must  lodge  his  vote.  Suspicion 
fell  on  one  of  the  scrutators,  who  is  believed 
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to  have  abstracted  the  paper  from  the 
chalice,  and  dropped  it  into  his  sleeve,  solely 
to  prevent  an  otherwise  inevitable  result 
from  being  arrived  at  that  morning. 

The  narratives  of  Conclaves  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  election  manoeuvres  practised  by 
plotting  Cardinals  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing about,  by  underhand  tactics,  some  pre- 
conceived result.  The  whole  system  of 
these  proceedings  bears  the  visible  impress 
of  that  cautious  and  cunning  temperament 
which  never  operates  but  under  a  mask,  and 
never  contemplates  to  work  otherwise  than 
by  stratagem.  Of  these  tricks  the  most 
common — indeed  so  common  as  to  be  an 
established  feature  in  Papal  elections — is 
the  naming  of  sham  candidates  by  the  rival 
sections.  The  general  object  of  this  device 
is  to  elicit  the  exercise  of  the  veto  vested  in 
certain  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  which  can 
be  given  but  once.  If  it  be  intended  to 
carry  a  Cardinal  known  to  be  obnoxious  to 
a  sovereign  possessed  of  this  privilege,  then 
some  other  Cardinal,  also  known  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  is  started,  and  pushed  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  required  majority,  in 
the  hope  of  causing  the  veto  to  be  pronounc- 
ed, when  no  obstacle  from  that  quarter  can 
any  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  the  concealed 
candidate,  who  had  all  along  been  the  real 
object  of  predilection.  The  origin  of  this 
privilege  of  excluding  from  the  Papacy  is 
involved  in  mystery,  but  its  existence  is 
formally  recognised  by  the  Court  of  Home, 
although  there  has  been  much  dispute  about 
the  claims  which  the  Crowns  of  Portugal 
and  Naples  always  put  forward  to  its  posses- 
sion.* As  regards  France,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  the  privilege  is,  however,  absolute ; 
and  its  exercise  is  surrounded  with  all  the 
accurate  formality  of  a  publicly  admitted 
''%ht.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  Conclave, 
the  secret  determination  to  protest  against 
particular  Cardinals  is  confided  by  each 
Court  to  some  member  of  the  Sacred  UoUege, 
who  is  trusted  with  the  duty  of  making  this 
known  at  the  proper  moment ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  a  Court  having  no  Cardinal  on 
whose  fidelity  it  can  rely,  then  this  knowl- 
edge is  deposited  with  the  Cardinal  Dean. 
For  a  protest  to  have  effect  it  must,  however, 
bo  lodged  before  a  canonical  majority  has 
been  actually  obtained ;  for  a  Pope,  once 
created  according  to  the  prescribed  forms, 
cannot  be  unmade  by  the  intervention  of  any 
power.  So  it  is  said  that  in  1823  Leo  xii. 
owed  his  election  to  a  surprise — the  French 
Cardinals,  Clermont  and  De  la  Fare,  who 
were  instructed  to  exclude  him,  having  been 

•  The  claims  of  the  latter  would  naturally  de- 
scend to  Ifcalj. 


outwitted  by  the  stealthy  suddenness  of  the 
final  ballot.  The  latest  instance  of  exclu- 
sion was  in  1831,  when  Cardinal  Giustiniani 
was  excluded  by  Spain,  at  which  Court  he 
had  been  Nuncio.  Moroni  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  observed  on  this 
occasion.  The  Cardinal  was  visibly  on  the 
verge  of  election ;  on  the  day's  ballot  he 
counted  twenty-one  votes,  and  it  wanted 
only  twenty-nine  to  secure  his  triumph, 
when  Cardinal  Marco-y-catalan  informed 
Cardinal  Odescalchi,  nephew  to  Giustiniani, 
and  the  Cardinal  Dean  Pacca,  that  he  was 
charged  to  exclude  him  by  order  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  communication  was  not  ex- 
pected, and  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
reality  of  this  expressed  intention.  There- 
upon Cardinal  Marco  produced  a  letter  from 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Gomez  Labrador, 
dated  24th  December  1830,  instructing  him, 
*at  the  express  order  of  his  Catholic  Majes- 
ty, to  exclude  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gius- 
tiniani from  the  pontifical  throne.'  This 
despatch  the  Cardinal  Dean  then  read  out 
to  his  assembled  colleagues  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  morning  ballot  on  the  9th  Janu- 
ary ;  after  which  Cardinal  Giustiniani  ad- 
dressed them,  expressing  ignorance  of  what 
he  could  have  done  to  make  the  King  of 
Spain  take  this  step,  but  professing  to  thank 
him  for  the  greatest  favour  he  could  have 
bestowed  by  keeping  him  from  the  Papal 
throne.*  *  Scmd  exclusua  semper  exclusus ' 
is  a  saying  not  absolutely  true ;  for  Clement 
VIII.  had  been  excluded  in  three  Conclaves 
by  Spain,  and  Innocent  x.  was  elected  with 
a  French  exclusion  suspended  over  him. 
As  for  the  category  of  Cardinals  who  have 
the  best  chances  of  gaining  the  suffrages  of 
their  colleagues,  there  is  a  lloman  proverb 
which  says  that  three  are  the  streets  leading 


*  At  the  Conclave  of  1824  Austria  excluded  Car- 
dinal Severoli  through  the  agency  of  Cardinal 
Albani.  A  despatch  of  the  Sardinian  representa- 
tive in  Rome,  published  in  the  valuable  appendix 
to  the  second  volume  of  Bianchi^s  Storia  delta  Di- 
pkmazia  Mhiropea  in  Italia^  delV  anno  1814  aW* 
anno  1861,  gives  very  curious  details  of  the  inci- 
dents that  marked  this  proceeding.  The  veto  was 
so  unpopular,  that  it  was  sought  to  be  set  aside  on 
the  plea  of  Cardinal  Albani's  not  having  been  duly 
invested  with  the  formal  authority  to  exercise  this 
privilege  on  its  behalf  by  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  so 
that  Severoli  continued  to  poll  votes  after  the  pro- 
test had  been  lodged,  until  Count  Apponyi,  then 
Austrian  ambassador,  handed  in  a  note,  the  text 
whereof  is  given  by  the  Sardinian  diplomatist,  con- 
firming Albani's  authority.  The  Cardinal's  exclu- 
sion was  conveyed  in  the  following  terms .  *  In  ray 
capacity  of  Extraordinary  Ambassador  to  the  Sa- 
cred College  met  in  Conchive,  ...  I  fulfil  the 
displeasing  duty  of  declaring  that  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Vienna  is  unable  to  accept  His  Eminence 
Severoli  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  gives  him  a  formal 
exclusion  (gli  dauna/ortnaleeaclusivey 
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straight  to  the  Vatican,  those  of  the  Coronari 
(rosary-makers),  ArgeDtieri  (silversmiths), 
and  Lungara  (long  street) :  *  which  is  taken 
to  mean  that  much  outward  show  of  devotion, 
expenditure  of  money,  and  an  industrious 
swarming  up  the  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  rou- 
tine, are  the  three  safest  means  of  reaching 
the  Pope's  throne. 

In  canon  law  there  are  no  limitations 
restricting  the  selection  of  Pope  within  the 
body  of  Cardinals.  It  is  true  that  since 
Urban  vi.,  in  1878,  no  one  below  this  rank 
has  mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  still 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  now  establbhed 
practice  exists  in  virtue  of  no  higher  sanc- 
tion than  custom,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  canon  law  to  render  invalid  even  the 
choice  of  a  layman  for  the  Papacy  .f  John 
XIX.  (1024)  and  Adrian  v.  (1276)  were  cer- 
tainly laymen,  and  the  latter  furnishes  the 
conclusive  precedent  establishing  that  a  Pope 
acquires  all  the  plenitude  of  his  supreme 
authority  by  the  simple  act  of  election,  for 
Adrian  v.  died  without  taking  any  orders, 
and  yet  he  promulgated  decrees  modifying 
the  whole  system  of  Papal  elections,  which 
by  his  successors,  were  held  to  be  invested 
with  all  the  sacredness  of  Pontifical  utter- 
ances. Adrian  v.  ruled  but  twenty-nine 
days,  in  which  interval  he  repealed  of  his 
authority  the  electoral  constitution  of  Greg- 
ory X.,  which  remained  in  abeyance  until 
Celestine  v.,  after  six  stormy  elections, 
revived  it  in  1292.  Undoubtedly  such  cases 
must  be  set  down  as  obsolete  in  the  concrete, 
yet  at  a  critical  moment  like  the  present, 
when  the  Court  of  Rome  is  again  imminent- 
ly exposed  to  transformation,  it  is  well  to 
note  remarkable  instances  of  exceptional 
interventions  which  have  been  admitted  by 
it,  as  at  all  events  not  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
principles. 

In  practice  i\iQ  final  ballot  is  a  mere  form- 
ality. ^  As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  a 
canonical  majority  in  favour  of  a  candidate 
is  really  commanded,  the  matter  is  made 
known  to  the  opposite  party,  so  that  acqui- 
escing in  defeat,  its  members  may  join  in 
waiting  on  the  future  Pope  the  evening  be- 


•  There  are  three  streets  in  Rome  with  these 
names. 

f  There  is  indeed  a  decree  by  Stephen  ui.,  "^BQ, 
against  the  election  to  the  Papacy  of  any  one  not 
an  ordained  Cardinal^  but  this  decree,  which  was 
levelled  against  the  anti-Pope  Constantine,  who 
happened  to  be  a  layman,  has  never  been  invoked 
on  the  occasion  when  the  choice  of  the  Sacred 
College  fell  on  an  individual  not  of  their  body,  nor 
is  there  any  other  pontifical  utterance  on  record  in 
the  same  sense.  Moroni  himself  admits  that  John 
XIX.  was  a  layman  when  elected,  but  preserves  an 
ambiguous  language  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Ad- 


fore  his  actual  elevation.  The  contest 
therefore  ceases  habitually  on  the  night  he- 
fore  proclamation,  and  when  the  Cardinal, 
on  the  last  morning,  proceed  to  ballot,  they 
do  so,  as  a  rule,  with  the  perfect  knowledge 
that  they  are  going  through  a  mere  form- 
ality. 

As  soon  as  the  ballot  has  furnished  a  re- 
turn with  a  majority  of  two-thirds, — tlie 
scrutators  having  satisfied  themselves  m  the 
event  of  its  being  a  bare  majority,  that  thb 
is  not  due  to  the  successful  candidate's  own 
vote, — and  he  himself  has  accepted  the  choice 
fallen  on.  him,  the  Conclave  is  declared  at  ao 
end,  the  doors  are  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
and  in  the  chapel,  where  all  the  canopies  are 
instantly  lowered,  except  that  over  the  new- 
ly elected,  the  Pope  receives  the  bomage  of 
the  assembled  Cardinab,  which  is  called  the 
first  act  of  adoration.  Then,  from  the  re- 
opened balcony  window,  which  has  been 
walled  up,  the  Cardinal  Dean  proclaims  the 
new  Pope,  whose  acclamation  by  the  ap- 
plauding Boman  people  is  formally  attested 
in  a  deed  drawn  up  then  and  there  bj  to 
appointed  notary.  Since  the  Qairinal  has 
become  the  site  for  Conclaves,  it  has  been 
customary  to  postpone  the  remaining  cere- 
monies till  the  following  day,  when  the  Pope 
proceeds  first  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
afterwards  down  to  St  Peter's,  into  which 
he  is  borne  upon  the  sedes  gestaioria  to  re- 
ceive the  second  and  third  adorations.  Seat- 
ed on  a  cushion  placed  upon  the  high  altar, 
the  Pope  has  his  foot  and  hand  kissed  in 
succession  by  each  Cardinal,  whom  he  in 
return  embraces  on  both  cheeks,  the  Car- 
dinal Dean  opening  the  ceremony  and  chant- 
ing the  Td  Deum^  while  his  colleagues  are 
performing  their  parts.  This  over,  the 
Pope  bestows  upon  the  assembled  multitude 
his  public  benediction ;  after  which  he  re- 
turns to  his  residence  every  inch  a  Pope.* 
There  are  indeed  two  other  remarkable  cer- 


*  The  question  as  to  when  the  creation  of  a 
Pope  is  consummated  has  been  accurately  discuBted 
by  Catholic  writers,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  laid 
down  by  the  highest  authorities  that  election  of 
itself  invests  a  Pope  with  plenary  powers.  *Qui 
eligitur  Rom.  Pontifex,'  says  Bellarmine,  Ik  Rf^ 
Pont,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  '  eo  ipso  sit  Pont,  summus 
EcclesisB  totius,  etsi  forte  id  non  exprimant  eleeto- 
res.'  Clement  v.  excommunicated  those  who 
*  asserere  non  verentur  quod  summus  Pontifox  ante 
suas  coronationia  insignia  se  non  debet  intronuttere 
de  provisionibus,  reservationibus,  dispensatio&ibu 
et  aliis  gratiis  faoiendis ; '  and  Moroni,  who  enters 
at  length  upon  the  question,  and  must  be  consd- 
ered  the  organ  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  declares  that 
a  Pope  must  necessarily  be  in  possession  of  all  hia 
power  from  the  instant  of  election,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  this  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  Church 
only  since  the  days  of  Adrian  v.,  the  Pope  who 
died  a  layman. 
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emonies  of  ancient  origin  connected  with  the 
installation  of  a  Pope  which  muet  be  noticed ; 
but  neither  will  be  found  to  inyolve  on  his 
part  any  formula  of  oath  or  obligation.  At 
an  early  day  after  election,  in  general  on  the 
following  Sunday,  the  Pope  is  enthroned  in 
St.  Peter's,  when  he  is  crowneH  with  the 
celebrated  triple  crown,  the  tiara.  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  this  occasion  are  in 
part  marked  with  a  strange  symbolism.  In 
the  Atrium  of  St.  Peter,  opposite  the 
walled-up  gate  called  La  Porta  Santa,  which 
is  opened  only  in  the  years  of  Jubilee,  the 
Pope,  seated  on  a  throne,  receives  first  the 
homage  of  the  archpfiest  and  all  the  clergy 
attached  to  the  Basilica.  This  over,  he  is 
carried  in  procession  up  the  church  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Gregory,  which  is  converted 
into  a  robins-room.  On  issuing  from  it  a 
Master  of  uie  Ceremonies  Suddenly  steps 
forward,  and  arresting  the  Pope  on  bent  knee 
holds  up  to  him  a  silver  rod  tipped  with  a 
bundle  of  tow,  which  a  clerk  sets  on  fire  from 
a  taper  in  his  hand,  the  former  officer  sing- 
ing aloud,  *  Sancie  Pater ^  sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.^  This  curious  piece  of  symbolism 
is  repeated  twice.  At  the  high  altar  the 
Pope  is  clothed  with  the  Pallium,  and  on  the 
termination  of  mass,  during  which  occurs  the 
homage  of  clergy  of  all  ranks,  the  Pope  is 
borne  in  procession  up  to  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  piazza  of  St  Peter,  where,  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  people,  the  mitre 
having  been  first  removed,  there  is  placed 
on  his  head  the  renowned  triregnum,  by  the 
second  senior  Cardinal  Deacon,  who  pro- 
nounces the  words,  'Accipe  tiaram  tribus 
coronis  ornatam  et  scias  te  esse  patrem  prin- 
cipum  et  regum,  rectorem  orbis,  in  terni 
vicarium  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cui 
est  honos  et  gloria  in  saacula  ss&culorum.' 
And  with  this  ends  the  coronation  after  the 
giving  of  the  benediction,  which  always  fol- 
lows every  Papal  appearance  in  public* 
The  other  ceremony  is  the  taking  possession 
by  the  new  Pope  of  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
the  Metropolitan  Church  not  merely  of 
Rome,  but  the  Universe,  as  stands  written 


*  A  widely  accredited  error  is  that  the  benedic- 
tion bj  Uie  Pope  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter  at 
Easter  is  given  vrbi  et  crH,  The  phrase  does  not 
occur  in  the  ritaal,  and  has  no  authority  whatever. 
Another  popular  error,  to  be  found  especially  in 
the  travel  of  the  last  century,  is  that  at  the  coro- 
nation service  there  is  chanted  an  anthem  with  the 
words  Non  videUs  annoa  Petri,  A  curious  and  lit- 
tle known  form  was,  however,  observed  on  that 
day  until  very  recent  times.  When  the  Pope  rose 
in  the  morning  a  bronze  cock  was  carried  to  him 
in  procession,  to  call  to  his  mind,  at  that  solemn 
moment  of  elevation,  the  frailty  of  which  Peter 
was  guilty,  and  to  which  human  nature  is  exposed. 


upon  the  inscription  on  its  front.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Pope  traverses  the  whole  city 
of  Eome  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied 
by  all  the  Cardinals  and  the  representatives 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  coDuected 
with  the  Court  of  Rome.  Down  to  a  very 
recent  time  it  was  customary  for  the  Pope 
to  ride  a  white  steed,  and  to  be  escorted  by 
the  Sacred  College  on  horseback.  When 
Pius  IX.  made  his  progress  to  the  LateraD, 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  revive  the  prac- 
tice, but  the  idea  was  abandoned  owing  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  many  very  aged 
Cardinals,  who  protested  their  incapacity  to 
sit  on  their  horses  for  so  long  a  ride.  It 
was  also  the  custom  for  the  Jews  to  lino  the 
portion  of  the  way  between  the  Arch  of 
Titus  and  the  Coliseum,  and  there  to  present 
in  sign  of  homage  a  copy  of  their  law  to  the 
Pope ;  but  since  Pius  vi.^s  time  they  have 
been  dispensed  from  this  service.  The  cere- 
mony in  the  church  itself  offers  nothing  that 
calls  for  special  observation.  It  is  simply 
an  act  of  taking  possession,  unaccompanied 
by  anything  which  implies  a  conditional  ten- 
ure dependent  on  the  observance  of  any  spe- 
cified and  defined  vows. 

In  the  controversy  waged  as  to  what  Pius 
IX.  should  do  in  regard  to  recent  events,  the 
advocates  of  a  policy  of  acquiescence  in  what 
has  befallen  his  temporal  estate,  have  been 
freely  met  by  the  assertion  that  as  Pope  he 
is  bound  by  oaths  which  absolutely  interdict 
his  doing  so.  On  looking  into  the  matter 
it  will  appear  however,  that  this  is  not  cor- 
rect. Whatever  oaths  Pius  ix.  has  taken 
have  been  sworn  to  by  him  freely,  and  of  his 
own  accord,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authori- 
ty, and  not  at  all  as  conditional  to  his  acqui- 
sition thereof;  as  happens  with  Cardinals 
who  are  invested  with  the  berretta  only  after 
having  repeated  a  prescribed  oath.  No  Pope 
is  subjected  to  any  oath  whatever,  on  being 
elevated  to  his  supreme  dignity,  and  if,  at  a 
later  moment,  it  has  been  customary  to  swear 
the  observance  of  certain  ancient  constitutions 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the 
binding  force  of  this  oatn  and  that  of  other 
oaths  from  which  Popes  are  universally  held  to 
be  able  to  absolve  themselves,and  from  which, 
in  regard  to  the  very  points  under  discussion, 
they  have  actually  on  several  occasions  dis- 
pensed themselves. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  received  custom  for 
Popes  to  swear  the  observance  of  certain 
Bulls  and  Constitutions — amongst  which  is 
one  having  special  reference  to  the  preserva- 
tion free  from  waste  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Church, — ^but  these  oaths  are  taken  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  absolute  powers,  and  by  no  means  as 
necessary  to  their  legitimate  acquisition  of  full 
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pontifioal  authority.  Soon  after  election  the 
Pope  holds  a  Consistory,  but  there  is  no 
fixed  period  when  it  must  meet  Its  convo- 
cation depends  on  his  pleasure,  and  generally 
happens  not  more  than  two  months  after  ac- 
cession. On  this  occasion  the  new  Pope  has 
been  in  the  habit  to  record  his  solemn  adhe- 
rence to  divers  regulations  and  instructions 
that  have  emanated  from  various  predeces- 
sors, amongst  which  are  to  be  particularly 
named  a  Bull  by  Julius  ii.  (1503-13)  de- 
claring ipso  facto  void  a  Papal  election  due 
to  simoniacal  practices,  and  a  Bull  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  (1655-67)  against  the  alienation 
of  Church  property.  This  is  the  instrument 
that  has  been  invoked  with  much  pertinacity 
by  those  who  affirm  that,  in  the  matter  of 
his  temporal  estate,  the  Pope  is  bound  by 
ties  absolutely  depriving  him  of  the  power 
to  make  surrender  of  dominions  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to.  We  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
only  to  look  a  little  into  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  Bull  to  be  convinced  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  exceptional  sacred- 
ness  thus  ascribed  to  it,  and  which,  if  real, 
would  at  once  limit  the  Pope's  avowedly  un- 
bounded dispensing  power  in  a  perfectly  pre- 
posterous degree. 

The  Bull  of  Alexander  vii.  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  an  original  statute,  but  merely  a 
revival  and  confirmation  of  enactments  by 
former  Popes  that  had  been  either  repealed 
or  lost  sight  of,  and  the  texts  whereof  are 
incorporated  at  length  in  this  deed.  The 
first  of  these  instruments,  and  therefore  the 

f  round- work  of  the  whole  Bull,  is  one  issued 
y  Pius  V.  in  1567,  which  begins  by  express- 
ing grief  that '  divers  persons  too  ambitious 
and  covetous  of  rule '  should  have  ventured 
to  inveigle  several  Popes  by  false  suggestions 
of  policy  into  the  step  of  infeoffing,  under 
various  titles,  possessions  belonging  to  the 
Church,  whereby  these  had  become  alienated, 
to  the  signal  impoverishment  of  that  institu- 
*  tion.  Desirous  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  Pius  v.,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  had 
taken  counsel  with  the  Cardinals,  who  unan- 
imously had  sworn  not  only  to  observe  the 
present  constitution,  but  also  'neither  to 
assent  to  any  Pope^s  attempting  alienation 
contrary  to  its  tenor,  nor  to  seek  or  accent 
any  dispensation  from  the  oath  they  had 
sworn  to  it.*  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to 
declare  and  pronounce  all  such  infeoffments, 
grants,  or  alienations  of  Church  possessions 
null  and  void,  any  persons  guilty  of  counsel- 
ling such  hereafter,  on  any  pretext,  even  of 
'  necessity  or  manifest  utility,'  incurring  pain 
of  excommunication  by  that  fact;  and  to 
invest  this  Bull  with  the  highest  character 
of  sacredness,  the  Cardinals  present  in  Con- 
sistory swore  to  it  by  proxy  for  their  absent 


brethren,  while  it  was  also  expressly  ordered 
that  this  same  oath  should  be  administered 
to  all  future  Cardinals  before  receiving  the 
hat,  and  that  it  should  be  added  to  those 
taken  by  the  Sacred  College  before  euterbg 
a  Conclave.     Moreover  it  was  enjoined  that 
a  new   Pope,   'after   his  accession ,  should 
promise  and  swear  the  same,  and   after  his 
coronation  reiterate  his  promise  and  oath  by 
special  confirmatory  rescripts,  and   that  if 
this,  which  cannot  be  believed,  were  to  he 
refused  or  postponed  by  the  Pope,  then,  in 
the  first  secret  Consistory,  the  Cardinals  and 
specially  their  Dean,  and  with  him  the  Capi 
d^  Or  dine,  should  incessantly  and  most  press- 
ingly  with  every  instance  ask,  pray,  and  im- 
plore the  observance  of  those  presents,  and 
take  most  diligent   care  that    this   should 
happen.'     These  very  elaborate  prescriptiens 
received  solemn  confirmation  in  full  firom 
various   subsequent   Popes,  until    Gregory 
XIV.  (1590)  modified  the  binding  force  of  the 
engagements  he  had  himself  sworn  on  acces- 
sion, in  conformity  to  custom,  by  the  issue  of 
a  rescript  highly  illustrative  of  the  absolute 
nature  of  Papal  authority.     This  Pop©,  who 
reigned  only  a  few  months,  was  a  Tehement 
partisan  of  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  League, 
and  was  probably  actuated  in  his  relaxation 
of  stringent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  turning 
property  into  money  by  his  desire  to  assist 
Philip  II.  in  his  undertakings.     The  changes 
he  wrought  in  the  letter  of  the  law  were 
however  shortlived,  for  Clement  vm.  ahro- 
gated  them  by  a  Consistorial  decree  of  the 
26th  June  1592,  admitted  into  the  body  of 
Alexander  vil's  Bull,  in  which  the  vciy 
remarkable  circumstances  are  recounted  that 
marked  Qregorv's  act  of  legislation.     Pope 
Clement  telb  the  world  that  as  at  'a  secret 
Consistory  held  at  St.  Mark's,  on  Friday 
the  13th  September  1591,  in  which  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Cardinals  present,  among  whom 
was  His  Holiness  (Pope  Clement  himself), 
had  not  been  asked  for  at  all,  and  in  spite  of 
many  distinctly  speaking  against,  his  prede* 
cesser  had  nevertheless  declared  and  decreed 
that  by  the  constitution  of  Pius  it  was  not 
forbidden  to  infeoff  anew  a  fief  not  yet  lapsed, 
when  necessity  or  the  manifest  and  true  ad- 
vantage of  the  Church  demanded   this,— 
that  the  oath  taken  to  it  did  not  comprehend 
such  a  case, — and  that  no  one  could  lawfully 
swear  thus,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  requirements  and  manifest  advantage  of 
the  Church, — he   therefore   adjudged    and 
ruled  the  aforesaid  constitution  to  be  hence- 
forward so  understood,  that  it  would  be  un- 
lawful   for  any  one  hereafter  to  speak  or 
write  otherwise  thereof  than  as  was  then  de- 
clared by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  decree  and  declaration.'    The 
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whole  of  the  saving  clause  ruled  by  his  pred- 
ecessor Pope  Clement  then  cancelled,  on 
the  ground  that  the  plea  of  requirement  and 
advantage  would  only  serve  to  leave  a  door 
open  to  alienations  injurious  to  the  Church, 
and  this  severe  sentence'  against  the  personal 
disposition  of  Popes  to  enrich  favourites  at 
the  expense  of  the  institution  they  were 
elected  to  preside  over  was  endorsed  by 
Alexander  vn.,  when  he  especially  included 
the  whole  text  of  Clement's  rescript  in  his 
elaborate  confirmatory  Bull  of  every  strin- 
gent enactment  by  predecessors  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

From  these  facts,  it  results  clearly  that, 
however  great  the  solemnity  which  successive 
Popes  sought  to  attach  to  these  prohibitory 
declarations  against  alienations  of  Church 
properties,  it  yet  never  amounted  to  a  sacred- 
ness  inviolable  even  for  pontifical  authority. 
The  very  circumstance  of  so  many  repeated 
confirmations  by  spontaneous  Papal  edicts 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  such 
a  hypothesis.  A  dogma  is  not  reaffirmed  by 
successive  Popes,  but  takes  care  of  itself 
when  once  promulgated  for  all  time,  because 
its  nature  must  be  assumed  to  represent  an 
eternal  principle  which,  once  recognised, 
stands  forever  an  indelible  member  in  the  or- 
ganism of  the  Church's  doctrine.  Moreover, 
the  instance  of  Gregory  xiv.'s  declaration, 
and  the  terms  of  the  reversal  passed  thereon 
by  his  successor,  conclusively  establish  that 
there  is  no  exceptional  force  for  a  Pope  in 
the  obligations  attaching  to  this  particular 
engagement.  For  Gregory  xiv.  had  himself, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  prescription 
of  Pius  v.,  confirmed  on  his  accession  the 
termtf  of  the  original  bull,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  this  solemn  act  of  adhesion  had  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  issue  his  qualifying  dec- 
laration of  its  meaning;  while  Clement  vm., 
who  made  no  effort  to  disguise  irritation  at 
his  predecessor's  action,  never  introduced  a 
word  in  the  unfriendly  language  with  which 
he  mentioned  his  proceedings  that  implied  a 
charge  of  Gregory's  having  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  his  la^ul  privileges— of  having 
violated  a  fundamental  vow — by  those  modi- 
fying declarations  which  he  then  was  solemn- 
ly repealing  in  virtue  of  the  same  authority. 

But  even  if  we  granted  that  there  were 
aught  in  the  oath  so  taken  which  put  it  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  Pope's  dispensing 
power  to  absolve  himself  therefrom,  we  must 
consider  it  a  quite  false  reading  of  its  obli- 
gations to  make  these  refer  to  a  limitation 
on  the  Pope's  sovereign  authority  for  sur- 
rendering territory  in  deference  to  dictates 
of  policy  and  expediency.  The  whole  scope 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  set  a  check  upon 
a  prevailing  system  of  scandalous  favouritism 


by  which  habitually  Popes  enriched  their 
relatives  with  possessions  diverted,  it  might 
be  said  fraudulently,  from  their  legitimate 
object.  The  monstrous  custom  of  Nepotism, 
which  attained  proportions  that  scorned  all 
pretence  at  secrecy,  was  the  object  aimed  at 
in  the  stringent  provisions  of  these  pontifical 
decrees,  as  every  one  who  is  not  animated 
with  a  spirit  of  special  pleading  must  see 
from  their  very  wording.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  candid  mind  to  mistake  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  these  very  explicit  and  precise  pro- 
hibitions levelled  against  making  grants  of 
Church  property  for  the  benefit  of  individu- 
als, and  against  nothing  else.  The  limita-^ 
tion  of  the  sense  attached  to  these  decrees 
is  so  absolute,  and  so  distinctly  expressed, 
that  only  a  deliberate  spirit  of  perversion 
could  venture  on  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand its  force.  The  groundlessness  of  the 
interpretations  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  set  on  the  oath  taken  by  the  Pope  is  ren- 
dered still  more  clear  by  a  second  Bull  he 
swears  to  along  with  the  other,  and  which  is 
coupled  therewith  as  a  sort  of  commentary 
and  supplementary  illustration.  This  Bull 
issued  by  Alexander  vn.,  and  known  by  the 
title  of  *Constitutio  Moderatoria  Dona- 
tionum,'  is  so  directly  levelled  against  the 
immoderate  grants  made  by  Popes  to  their 
kinsmen  as  to  name  these  without  disguise, 
and  to  have  put  it  beyond  the  stretch  of  the 
most  wilful  casuistry  to  attempt  to  twist  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  text.  A  more  con- 
founding illustration  does  not  exist  of  the 
practice  once  recognised  in  the  Court  of 
Rome  than  is  here  afforded  by  a  Pope  writ- 
ing with  a  clearness  such  as  to  baffie  the 
powers  of  misapprehension,  or  indulgent  ex- 
planation. The  preamble  states  that  this 
Constitution  is  promulgated  for  '  the  moder- 
ating of  gifts  and  the  distribution  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  to  the  kinsmen  and  connex- 
ions of  the  Pope,  or  to  those  adopted  as  such, 
and  for  the  prescribing  of  safeguards  to  be 
observed  in  tne  assignment  of  favours  which 
are  said  to  have  been  at  times  granted  by 
deputation,  per  concessum,  during  a  Pope's 
sickness.'  Accordingly  it  is  ruled  that  a 
Pope  may  lawfully  assist,  should  they  be  in 
want,  his  brothers,  nephews,  relatives,  and 
connexions  {consanguinei  et  affine%\  as  also 
those  whom  he  may  have  adopted  as  such, 
but  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  habitually 
administers  to  the  destitution  of  the  poor 
who  stand  in  no  particular  relation  to  him. 
Should  any  of  the  before- mentioned  relatives 
enter  the  Church,  it  is  enjoined  that  they 
shall  be  endowed  with  but  moderate  prefer- 
ments ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  attaining  to 
the  Cardinalate,  that  they  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  benefices  exceeding  in 
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value  12,000  crowns  a  year,  it  beinff  express- 
ly conceded  that  such  income  sbau  proceed 
from  holdings  for  life, — any  additional  but 
insecure  income  from  preferments  held  at 
the  Pope's  pleasure  not  being  included  in 
this  estimate  of  the  portion  due  to  Papal 
kinsmen.  Furthermore,  to  obviate  the  re- 
currence of  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  favours  granted  by  deputation  during  a 
Pope's  sickness,  and  which  exceeded  what  he 
would  have  sanctioned  if  acting  for  himself, 
Alexander  vii.  ordered  that  those  invested 
with  powers  of  deputation,  even  though  by 
a  Chirograph  signed  by  the  Pope's  own 
bend,  should  under  no  circumstances  be  ca- 
pable henceforth  of  granting  any  favour, 
except  with  the  assent  of  two  Cardinals, 
subscribing,  in  the  Pope's  presence,  the  deed 
of  concession,  which,  without  their  signatures, 
shall  be  null  and  void.  This  Bull,  issued  in 
the  first  instance  to  restrain  the  arts  and 
practices  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  former 
prohibitions  against  Nepotism  was  evaded, 
stamps,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  scope  of 
those  earlier  Papal  decrees  with  which  it 
stands  connected,  and  in  conjunction  with 
which  subsequent  Popes  have  sworn  to  it. 
The  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  Pope  (who, 
in  every  other  respect  is  invested  with  abso- 
lute powers  exceeding  those  of  every  other 
Prince)  holds  his  temporal  sovereignty  by 
ties  involving  a  limitation  on  his  executive, 
for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  tenure  of  any  other 
Crown, — ties  that  would  reduce  him  to  the 
condition  of  a  helpless  bondsman  in  a  matter 
recognised  to  lie  within  the  province  of  every 
sovereign's  individual  discretion  by  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment,— ^may  be  fearlessly  pronounced  to  be 
as  unfounded  an  allegation  as  the  fact  would 
be  a  glaring  and  unparalleled  paradox. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our 
survey  of  the  elements  that  exist  in  the 
living  organization  of  the  See  of  Rome  in 
relation  to' that  capital  function  of  its  sys- 
tem— ^Pope-making.  Much  which  is  curious 
might  still  be  added  on  a  subject  so  vast  and 
abounding  in  strange  incident,  but  our  object 
has  not  been  to  write  a  history  of  Papal  elec- 
tions, but  to  point  out  the  provisions  exist- 
ing in  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Eome 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  facilities  these 
may  furnish  for  new  combinations,  if  by  cir- 
cumstances recommended  as  expedient.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  an  organization 
which  at  first  sight  appears  framed  on  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  rigid  formalism,  contains 
within  it  a  vast  stock  of  elasticity  and  capacity 
for  adaptation  to  new  forms.  This  faculty^ 
as  we  have  shown,  has  been  called  into  play 
on  various  and  capital  occasions,"!  and  such 


departure  from  precedent,  under  a  wise  re- 
gard for  policy,  has  each  time  been  approved 
of  by  the  concurrent  conscience  of  genera- 
tions in  the  Church.  The  great  schism  was 
healed  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  revo- 
lutionary measures  on  record, — the  creation 
of  what  was  a  religious  constituent  for  the 
nonce, — calling  into  existence  for  a  special 
purpose  an  electoral  assembly  without  pre- 
cedent. On  other  occasions,  Popes  have  of 
their  own  authority  dispensed  with  the  most 
time-honoured  and  the  most  carefully  enjoin- 
ed prescriptions,  when  these  were  found 
contrary  to  sound  policy ;  and  the  Churck 
has  never  considered  them  to  have  exceeded 
their  legitimate  attributes  by  such  stretches 
of  authority.  The  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  is  therefore  so  far  from  being  what 
it  is  generally  supposed,  a  thing  of  strictly 
limited  nature,  over-weighted  with  the  encum- 
brance of  absolute  injunctions,  that  it  will 
be  found,  when  the  heart  of  the  system  is 
reached,  to  be  actually  one  of  the  most  elas- 
tic in  existence.  Let  only  the  instincts  of 
the  body  representing  the  Church  be  alive 
to  a  necessity,  however  now,  and  the  body 
can  at  once,  without  taint  of  illegal  and  rev- 
olutionary pretension,  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  new  conditions.  There  is  in  fact  no 
limitation  on  the  plenary  power  of  the  gov- 
erning body,  in  spite  of  the  stringent  form- 
alism within  which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to 
be  tightly  bound.  If,  then,  it  be  the  case 
that  the  circumstances  now  besetting  the 
Papacy  exact  concessions  from  it  for  the  re- 
moval of  otherwise  insuperable  diffioulties,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  its  tenure  which  must  on  principle  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  holder  of  that  dignity 
to  make  freely  any  such  concessions  as  may 
be  demanded  by  reasons  of  sound  policy. 
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One  of  the  authors  aboTO  quoted  says 
that  the  origin  of  muscular  force  in  man  '  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  physiological  edifice, 
and  the  key  to  the  phenomena  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  animals.'  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  in  physiology, 
and  has  long  engaged  the  attention  both  of 
physicians  and  physicists.  Their  united  aid 
has  not,  however,  been  given  to  the  solution 
of  the  question,  for  disputes,- often  bitter  and 
keen,  have  waged  between  the  two  classes  of 
philosophers  in  relation  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  principle  of  life.  The  physi- 
cians, by  means  of  their  *  vital  force,'  could 
readily  explain  the  most  recondite  process  in 
the  animal  body,  and  no  one  could  contradict 
their  exposition,  for  this  force  is  subject  to 
no  known  laws,  and  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions are  necessarily  sui  generis.  The  phys- 
icists, on  their  part,  refuse  to  admit  a  vital 
force,  made  to  dominate  over  the  other  phys- 
ical forces,  and  compelling  them  to  act  out 
of  their  usual  course.  This  vital  force  they 
believe  to  be  but  the  expression  for  that  har- 
monious combination  of  the  usual  physical 
forces,  Buch  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
chemical  affinity,  which  sustain  and  develop 
that  marvellous  creation — ^a  livinff  animal. 

As  usual  in  such  antagonistic  views,  there 
is  much  of  truth  and  value  in  both.  Many 
operations,  which  physiology  once  ascribed 
to  vitality,  are  now  known  to  be  due  to 
chemical  affinity.  The  partition  of  chemistry 
into  its  old  main  divisions  of  inorganic  and 
'  organic '  is  antiquated,  for  most  of  the 
substances  supposed  to  be  the  product  of 
vital  action  can  now  be  made  in  the  basins 
and  retorts  of  the  chemist.  While  there 
is  probably  no  smgle  constituent  of  the 
body, .  not  even  excepting  albumen,  which 
the  chemist  has  not  already  made,  or  will 
not  soon  succeed  in  making  artificially, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
though  he  can  constitute  an  organic  com- 
pouiKl,  he  has  never  approached  the  erec- 
tion of  an  animal  organ.  The  chemist 
may  tear  to  pieces  a  living  organ,  and  con- 
struct in  the  laboratory  synthetically  all  its 
constituents,  but  he  cannot  put  them  togeth- 
er again,  so  as,  by  the  appliance  of  physical 
forces,  such  as  heat,  electricity,  or  chemical 
affinity,  to  make  them  work  with  that  har- 
monious combination  which  he  views  as  life. 
The  conflict  between  Pasteur  and  the  advo- 
cates of  spontaneous  generations  of  living 
organisms  is  not  yet  ended,  though,  so  far 
as  it  is  gone,  it  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  life  does  not  arise  through  the  ac- 


tion of  physical  forces  upon  matter,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  If 
not  capable  of  being  generated  spontaneous- 
ly, life  must  reside  in  a  germ,  which  may 
spread  itself  by  continuity,  according  to  Dar- 
win and  his  supporters,  or  be  individual  and 
special  for  each  kind  of  living  being.  Let 
us  admit  with  the  physicists  that  the  body 
of  an  animal  is  a  machine  fed  with  fuel,  and 
works  by  its  combustion  through  levers, 
joints,  and  bands,  in  the  manner  of  any 
steam-engine,  still  they  do  not  tell  us  who  is 
the  engineer  that  keeps  this  machine  in  ac- 
tion. The  heart,  that  most  wonderful  of 
organs,  works  incessantly,  from  the  birth  to 
the  death  of  an  individual,  without  any  con- 
scious effort  on  his  part,  and  removed  indeed 
altogether  from  his  control.  It  is  this  su- 
perintending engineer  who  watches  the  work- 
ing of  the  animal  machine  that  physiologists 
call  Life,  and  until  physicists  have  much 
clearer  conceptions  than  they  now  have  as  to 
how  the  combination  of  their  forces  produces 
the  wise  direction  of  them,  they  can  scarcely 
deny  that  their  opponents  have  a  right  to 
refer  to  this  unerring  superintendence  as 
something  beyond  the  truth  hitherto  revealed 
by  physical  science.  Admitting,  as  candid 
physicists  must  do,  that  the  residue  of  unex- 
plained phenomena  in  the  animal  body  may 
be  due  to  a  developed  living  principle  resid- 
ing in  the  embryo,  but  which  has  grown  with 
the  individual,  and  must  therefore  be  obvi- 
ously correlated  to  the  known  forces  favour- 
ing this  growth,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the 
theories  of  the  origin  of  muscular  force  or 
movement  in  animals,  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration for  the  present  the  manner  in  which 
the  brain  issues  its  commands  for  the  exer- 
tion of  the  power  potentially  present  in  the 
muscles. 

We  have  already  involuntarily  fallen  into 
the  comparison  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
with  that  of  a  steam-engine.  In  fact,  the 
Medical  President  of  the  Chemical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham  de- 
fined the  living  body*of  a  man  as  a  machine 
which  took  in  oxygen  and  gave  out  carbonic 
acid  during  all  its  existence — a  true  descrip- 
tion, but  not  a  definition,  for  a  common 
steam-engine  does  so  also.  The  learned  Dr. 
Mayow,  a  physician  of  Bath,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  much  the  same  view ;  for 
he  contended  (see  Be  Motu  Musculari, 
1681)  that  muscular  motion  is  dependent  on 
two  things — the  conveyance  of  combustible 
fuel,  which  he  believed  to  be  fat,  to  the 
muscles  by  means  of  blood,  and  the  vital 
air,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  oxygen,  to  that 
fuel  by  the  agency  of  respiration.  A  steam- 
engine  does  consume  its  fuel  by  means  of 
oxygen,  and  the  chemical  affinity  between 
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them  passes  into  heat,  which  in  its  turn  is 
converted  into  mechanical  work.  An  ani- 
mal body  does  the  same  thing,  taking  in  fuel 
in  the  form  of  food,  absorbing  oxygen  which 
has  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  by  the 
union  of  the  two  producing  both  heat  to 
warm  the  body  and  mechanical  work  as 
manifested  by  muscular  action.  The  steam- 
engine  throws  out  carbonic  acid  and  water 
by  its  chimney,  and  leaves  the  unconsumed 
part  of  the  fuel  as  ashes.  The  animal  throws 
out  also  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  the 
lungs,  and  leaves  the  unconsumed  part  of  its 
food  as  effete  matter.  So  far  the  parallelism 
is  complete.  The  steam-engine  slowly  wastes 
itself  by  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is 
subject,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  term  of 
years  becomes  unfit  for  use.  The  animal 
machine  in  a  human  body  wastes  so  rapidly, 
in  spite  of  the  old  tradition  that  the  body  of 
a  man  changes  every  seven  years,  that  it  pro- 
bably becomes  completely  transformed  in 
eight  or  nine  weeks.  Every  part  of  the 
body  is  incessantly  changing  by  death,  and 
the  new  matter  is  built  into  the  same  form  as 
the  dead  atoms  which  are  absorbed  and  re- 
moved. The  experience  of  the  Morgue  in 
Paris,  shows  that  a  body,  after  death,  decom- 
poses completely  in  twelve  weeks.  A  living 
body,  by  the  death  of  its  individual  parts, 
changes  still  more  rapidly.  The  great  ra- 
pidity of  this  waste  has  led  some  chemists  to 
the  belief  that  the  animal  body  differs  from  a 
machine  by  using  its  own  substance  in  the 
production  of  force ;  while  others  see  in  this 
excess  of  waste  only  the  natural  consequence 
of  its  substance  being  more  liable  to  wear 
and  tear  than  that  of  an  ordinary  machine. 
In  the  latter  view,  muscular  effort  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  effected,  as  motion  is  in  a  steam-en- 
gine, by  fuel  burned  externally  to  the  ma- 
chine thus  set  in  motion.  These  different 
views  we  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  the  theory  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Mayow,  whose  opinions, 
dormant  for  two  hundred  years,  have  been 
lately  brought  into  active  life  by  Mayer, 
Donders,  Frankland,  Fick,  and  Wislicenus. 
In  their  latest  aspect  they  are  thus  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Frankland : — 

*  1.  The  muscle  is  a  machine  for  the  con- 
version of  potential  energy  into  mechanical 
force. 

*  3-  The  mechanical  force  of  the  muscles  is 
derived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  matters  contained  in  the  blood  and 
not  from  the  oxidation  of  the  .muscles  them- 
selves. 

^  8.  In  man,  the  chief  materials  used  for  the 
production  of  muscular  power  are  non-nitro- 
genous; but  nitrogenous  matters  can  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  the 
greatly  increased  evolution  of  nitrogen  under 


the  influence  of  a  flesh  diet,  even  with  do 
greater  muscular  exertion. 

*4.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  the 
muscles  are  constantly  being  renewed;  bat 
this  renewal  is  not  perceptibly  more  rapid 
during  great  muscular  activity  than  during 
•comparative  quiescence. 

*6.  After  the  supply  of  suflScient  albumen- 
nized  matters  in  the  food  of  roan  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  renewal  of  the  tissnes, 
the  best  material  for  the  production  both 
of  internal  and  external  work  nre  non-ni- 
trogenous matters,  such  as  oil,  fat,  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  etc. 

*6.  The  non-nitrogenous  matters  of  fi»od 
which  find  their  way  into  the  blood  yield  op 
all  this  potential  energy  as  actual  encrgr; 
the  nitrogenous  matters,  on  the  other  I  an<3, 
leave  the  body  with  a  portion  (ouo-seventh)  of 
their  potential  energy  unexpended. 

*  7.  The  transformation  of  potential  energy 
into  muscular  power  is  necessarily  accompap 
nied  by  the  production  of  he«t  within  the 
body,  even  when  the  muscular  power  is  exert- 
ed externally.  This  is  doubtle-a  the  chief,  and  i 
probably  the  only  source  of  animal  heat.'— Pp. 
24, 26.  I 

These  views  are  clearly  put,  and  we 
might  proceed  at  once  to  examine  them, 
could  we  take  for  granted  that  all  our 
readers  were  familiar  with  the  main  facta 
connected  with  the  nutrition  of  animals. 
We  cannot  assume  this,  however,  and  there- 
fore pause  to  make  some  necessary  explana- 
tions. In  previous  articles,*  the  question  of  I 
energy,  in  its  relation  to  the  various  forces,  I 
has  been  so  fully  discussed,  that  wo  are  jus- 
tified in  supposing  that  this  relationship  is  i 
understood.  Potential  energy  may  long  lie  ' 
dormant,  and  be  converted  into  actual  ener 
gy  under  favourable  conditions.  By  convert- 
ing the  potential  energy  of  muscles  into 
actual  energy,  a  man  may  draw  the  string 
of  a  cross-bow  over  the  catch.  As  soon  as 
the  string  rests  on  the  catch,  the  enerey  is 
again  stored  up  potentially  in  the  bent  bow. 
For  a  dozen  years,  or  for  a  century,  it  may 
lie  dormant  in  the  cross-bow  until  some  one 
touches  the  trigger ;  then  the  bolt  is  pro- 
jected not  by  the  force  of  the  man  who 
touched  the  trigger,  but  by  the  energy  of 
the  first  man's  muscles,  which  for  so  many 
years  lay  dormant  in  the  bent  bow.  This 
sort  of  potential  energy  is  stored  up  in  food 
ready  to  be  converted  into  actual  energy 
under  favourable  circumstances.  The  sun 
shines  upon  plants,  and  its  energy  is  absorb- 
ed by  them  during  the  production  of  vege- 
table substances  fit  for  food.  The  solar 
force  is,  in  fact,  stored  up  in  the  plant,  just 
as  it  was  in  the  bent  bow,  and  is  ready  to  be 
brought  out  as  actual  power  under  favourable 
conditions.  Dr.  Odling  puts  this  very  clearly: 
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*'  The  vegetable  organism  is  a  machine  in 
which  the  sun's  energy  is  absorbed  in  the  pull- 
ing apart  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  oxy- 
gen. The  light  and  heat  force  emanating  from 
the  sun  is  rendered  latent  in  the  separated 
oxygen  and  hydro-carbon,  just  as  human  mns- 
cular  force  is  rendered  latent  in  the  stretched 
cross-bow.  When  the  separated  hydro-carbon, 
in  the  form  of  some  vegetable  product,  is  re- 
combined  with  the  evolved  oxygen,  as  in  burn- 
ing coal  or  wood  upon  the  fire,  or  in  consum- 
ing bread  and  oil  and  wine  in  the  animal 
frame, '^the  heat  liberated  in  both  instances  is 
nothing  more  than  the  heat  of  the  sun  which 
had  been  stored  up  in  carbo-hydrate  and  oxy- 
gen respectively.  Conversely,  the  animal 
frame  is  a  machine  in  which  the  sun's  energy 
is  set  free  by  the  recombination  of  that  oxygen 
and  carbo-hydrates,  in  the  pulling  apart  of 
which  it  had  been  absorbed  or  rendered  latent. 
The  plant  may  be  regarded  aa  a  miser  or 
hoarder  up ;  the  nnimal,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  spendthrift  or  dissipator  of  the  sun's  force ; 
but  just  as  the  miser  is  not  a  producer,  or  the 
spendthrift  a  destroyer  of  gold,  so  neither  is 
the  vegetable  a  producer,  nor  the  animal  a 
destroyer,  of  force.  All  modern  philosophy 
combines  to  prove  that  force,  like  matter,  is 
indestructible.  It  may  be  accumulated,  but  not 
created;  dissipated  but  not  destroyed. — P.  76. 

All  alimentary  substances  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes.  The  first  class  con- 
tains albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  their  modi- 
fications, and  are  found  equally  in  plants 
and  in  animals.  These  substances  are  dis- 
tinguished by  containing  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  just  the  same  amount 
as  dried  flesh  and  blood,  from  the  composi- 
tion of  which  they  do  not  materially  differ. 
Hence  Liebig  has  called  them  '  the  plastic 
elements  of  nutrition;^  the  name  has  been 
shortened  in  this  country  into  the  more  con- 
venient term  of  *  flesh-formers.'  According 
as  these  are  more  or  less  present  in  food,  so 
is  that  food,  if  other  nutritive  conditions  be 
not  wanting,  more  fitted  for  building  up  the 
fabric  of  the  body.  Lean  meat  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  these  flesh-formers,  among 
which  fibrin  is  predominant.  The  white  of 
an  egg  offers  them  in  the  form  of  albumen, 
as  the  curd  of  cheese  does  in  that  of  casein. 
But  they  are  not  confined  to  substances  of 
animal  origin,  for  the  fibrin  abounding  in 
beef  is  largely  found  in  wheat  flour;  the  al- 
bumen of  the  egg  may  be  extracted  from 
cabbages ;  and  the  casein  of  milk  is  present 
in  still  larger  quantity  in  beans  and  peas. 
All  of  them  are  originally  derived  from 
plants,  for  animals  seek  them  out  from  the 
vegetable  food  which  they  consume,  and 
merely  deposit  them  upon  their  bodies. 
Nor  do  the  carnivora  form  an  exception  to 
this  law  of  nutrition,  as  they  feed  on  herbi- 
vora,  which  yield  to  them  the  materiaU  for 
their  flesh.     The  process  of  animal  nutri- 
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tion,  so  &r  as  building  up  the  body  is  con- 
cerned, is  remarkable  in  its  simplicity. 
Plants,  having  no  high  functions  of  volition 
to  perform,  become  the  laboratory  of  animal 
life,  and  prepare  the  materials  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Animals  merely  extract  these,  and 
give  to  them  a  place  and  form  in  their  or- 
ganism. The  second  great  class  of  alimen- 
tary bodies  consists  of  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
and  fat,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and 
therefore  cannot  build  up  animal  organs 
having  flfteen  per  cent,  of  that  element. 
Their  main  function,  according  to  Liebig,  is 
to  support  animal  heat,  which,  in  the  warm- 
blooded animals,  is  always  considerably 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
These  substances  bum  readily,  and  produce 
a  large  amount  of  heat  in  their  combustion. 
The  gaseous  products  of  their  union  with 
oxygen  are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  precise- 
ly the  same  bodies  which  escape  from  the 
human  lun^.  Combustion  within  the  body 
is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  as  much 
heat  as  when  it  takes  place  actively  outside 
the  body.  The  fact  that  there  is  flame  in 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  is  the  mere 
accident  of  the  rapidity  of  combustion. 
When  iron  rusts  in  air,  it  gives  out  just 
as  much  heat  as  when  it  burns  with  bright 
scintillations  in  a  smith's  forge,  but  the  evo- 
lution of  the  heat  is  spread  over  a  longer 
time.  So  when  sugar  or  starch  burns  with- 
in the  body,  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
is  the  same  as  if  they  were  consumed  in  an 
open  flre;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
heat,  being  produced  slowly  in  the  former 
case,  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
the  animal,  so  as  to  heat  them  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  99  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
alimentary  fuel  enables  the  body  of  man  to 
retain  a  uniform  temperature  under  the 
most  varying  conditions  of  climate,  for  the 
appetite  regulates  the  amount  required  to 
sustain  the  animal  heat.  Modern  physiolo- 
gy is  not  so  restrictive  as  Liebig  was  in  his 
first  announcement  of  this  division  of  ali- 
mentary substances  into  flesh-formers  and 
heat-producers ;  for  while  it  is  admitted  that 
albuminous  bodies  have  for  their  special 
function  the  formation  of  the  organism,  it 
is  now  certain  that  they  can  also  act  in  the 
maintenance  of  animal  heat.  The  second 
class,  or  the  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  cannot 
perform  this  double  office.  They  may,  and  no 
doubt  do,  act  chiefly  as  *  the  heat-givers,'  but 
they  never  can  play  the  part  of  flesh-formers. ' 
This  brings  us  back  to  our  main  subject ; 
for  while  chemists  agreed  upoL  the  view  that 
starch,  sugar,  and  &t  cannot  form  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  they  are  in  conflict  as  to 
their  power  of  produoinff  muscular  force. 
One  section  of  chemists,  headed  by  Liebig,. 
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contend  that  the  main  function  of  non- 
nitrogenous  food  is  the  production  of  animal 
heat  and  not  of  muscular  force,  while  the 
other  section  believe  that  muscular  power  is 
their  primary  function,  and  animal  heat  the 
secondary  effect.  Both  sections  of  chemists 
rely  upon  numerical  results  in  support  of 
their  Tiews,  and  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  obtained.  When 
a  man  is  at  rest,  he  expires  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid ;  when  at  work,  a  much 
larger  quantity.  Thus  a  laboring  man, 
during  one  hour  of  rest,  exhales  130  grains 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
during  one  hour's  work,  530  grains  of  car- 
bon. This  excess  of  carbon  burned  in  the 
b3dy  during  work  is  viewed  by  many 
chemists  as  a  proof  that  starch,  sugar,  and 
fat — the  non-nitrogenous  fuel — is  consumed 
in  the  muscular  force  which  enables  the 
laborer  to  do  the  work.  At  all  events, 
three-fourths  of  the  increase  must  be  due  to 
such  bodies.  But  while  gaseous  carbonic 
acid  escapes  from  the  lungs,  a  solid  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  containing  nitrogen,  or  amido- 
oarbonic  acid,  passes  away  in  solution  j70r 
vesicam^  havine  been  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  well  known  as  urea,  and  is  the 
representative  of  wasted  muscles  when  no 
food  has  been  taken,  and  of  these,  plus  any 
excess  of  albuminous  food  beyond  that  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  waste,  when  too 
much  aliment  is  introduced  to  the  body. 
Besides  this  urea,  which  is  the  chief  consti- 
tuent of  the  ural  secretions  in  man,  small 
quantities  of  other  nitrogendus  ingredients 
are  found,  but  for  our  present  purpose  are 
unimportant.  Suppose  that  a  laborer  lives 
without  gluttony,  it  is  only  necessary  to  as- 
certain how  much  urea  has  passed  out  per 
vesicam  in  twenty-four  hours,  then  to  mul- 
tiply this  amount  by  three,  and  we  obtain 
the  quantity  of  dry  flesh  which  has  been 
wasted  during  the  same  time  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body.  It  is  agreed  that  or- 
dinary men,  in  good  health,  evacuate  520 
grains  of  urea  in  twenty-four  hours,  while 
they  emit  the  equivalent  of  65  grains  by 
other  secretions;  hence  we  ought  to  find, 
multiplying  these  numbers  by  three,  that 
they  should  have  1755  grains  of  albumi- 
nous substances  in  their  daily  food.  The 
experience  of  mankind  does  in  fact  show 
that  they  consume  four  ounces,  or  1750 
grains  daily,  of  dry  albumen,  so  that  theory 
and  experience  in  diis  respect  closely  agree. 
A  really  hard-worked  labourer  passes  be- 
tween 700  and  800  grains  of  urea  daily,  and 
consumes  5}  ounces  of  dry  albuminous  food. 
As  it  is  possible,  then,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
cretions, to  ascertain  the  extent  of  muscular 
waste,  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  calculation 


to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  potential 
energy  resident  in  the  wasted  mnsoles  suffi- 
ces to  account  for  the  work  performed,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  this 
by  the  combustion  of   the  non-nitrogenous 
portions  of  food.     The  potential  energy  in 
flesh  resides  in  the  chemical  affinity  which  it 
possesses  for  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  arterian 
blood.     The  oxidation  resulting  in  the  dis- 
play of  energy  has  been  calculated  by  Play- 
fair  to  produce  as  much  heat  as  is  represent- 
ed by  4450  calorific  units.     In  other  words, 
one  gramme  of  flesh  in  oxidizing  could  heat 
4450  grammes  of  water  one  degree  of  tbe 
centigrade  thermometer.*      A  year  after 
this  estimate,  made  upon  theoretical  consid- 
erations, Frankland  experimentally    dete^ 
mined  the  calorific  value   of  beef  muscle, 
and  found  it  to  be  4368  units ;  and  as  the 
experiments  differ    about    100  units  from 
each  other,  we  may  safely  assume  Playfair^s 
theoretical  estimate  and  Frankland's  exper- 
imental one  to  be  identical,  and  take  4400 
as  in  round  numbers  the  calorific  value  for 
one  gramme  of  flesh.     The  beautiful  re- 
searches of  Joule  have  taught  us  how  to  ex- 
press a  certain  amount  of  heat  by  its  repre- 
sentative of  mechanical  work.     His  exper- 
iments show  that  if  we  multiply  the  above 
number  by  425,  the  '  mechanical  eqaivalent^ 
of  heat  is  obtained ;  or  the  product  signifies 
the  number  of  grammes  weight  which  could 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  one  metre  by  the 
potential  energy  of  the  gramme  of  muscle. 
The  figures  thus  obtained  being  too  large  to 
deal  with  conveniently,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
kilogrammes  (1000  grammes),  and  to  indi- 
cate the  mechanical  work  of  so  many  Idlo- 
erammes  raised  to  the  height  of  a  metre. 
Calculated  in  this  way,  one  gramme   of  drj 
flesh  or  albumen  (15^^^  grains  English)  has 
potential  energy    enough    to    raise    1870 
kilogrammes   to  the  height  of  one  metre. 
As   the   ordinary   diet    of  a  man    is    four 
ounces  or  above  118  grammes,  he  ought  to 
have  in  the  transformed  muscles  of  his  body 
potential  energy  enough  to  raise  211,310 
kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  a  metre.    The 
actual  external  work  of  such  a  man  is  rep- 
presented  by  a  daily  march  of  seven  miles, 
which  is  the  common  soldier's  exercise  when 
in  barracks,  and  this  represents  only  88,000 
metre  kilogrammes    of  work.      Deducting 
from  the  potential  energy  60,000  metre  kil- 
ogrammes for  the  internal  work  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  aud 


•  We  use  French  weights  and  measures,  in  defiT- 
ence  to  the  growing  feeling  that  the  metric  system 
should  be  followed  by  this  country  in  all  subject*  n.- 
latine  to  science.  A  kilogramme  equals  2.2  lbs. 
Enghsh,  and  a  metre  1.09  yard,  or  a  little  more  than 
89  inches. 
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intestines,  all  of  whicli  exercise  mechanical 
force  measurable  in  amount,  we  have  still, 
according  to  Plajfair,  upwards  of  150,000 
metre  kilogrammes  of  energy  to  do  38,000 
of  actual  work.  A  prima  facie  case  is  thus 
made  out  for  Liebig^s  view  that  muscular 
waste  may  be  the  source  of  work  in  animals. 
His  opponents,  however,  proceed  to  test 
it  by  inducing  excessiye  work,  and  ascertain- 
ing whether  that  is  attended  by  a  cor- 
responding excessive  waste  in  the  muscular 
system  as  displayed  by  a  large  increase  of 
urea  in  the  secretions.  With  this  view,  two 
philosophers  of  Zurich,  Fick  and  WisUcenus, 
ascended  the  Faulhorn,  a  mountain  which 
every  one  knows  rises  above  the  lake  of 
Brienz  to  a  height  of  2000  metres.  For 
thirty-one  hours  previous  to  the  ascent,  they 
fed  themselves  on  starch  and  fat,  the  chief 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food,  obvi- 
ously for  the  purpose  of  relying  on  the  al- 
ready formed  muscles  in  the  body  to  accom- 
plish the  ascent,  if  the  power  resided  in 
them.  During  the  night  previous  to  the  as- 
cent, they  determined  the  amount  of  urea 
secreted,  then  that  eliminated  during  climb- 
ing, ascertaining  also  the  quantity  passed  in 
the  six  hours  succeeding  the  work,  and 
finally  the  amount  secreted  during  the  night 
after  they  had  partaken  of  a  hearty  dinner, 
from  which  meat  was  no  longer  excluded. 
The  experiment  was  in  fact  of  remarkable 
interest,  and  seemed  to  give  all  the  neces- 
sary data  for  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  weight  of  their  bodies  and  accou- 
trements having  been  determined  before 
starting,  and  the  height  of  the  mountain  be- 
ing known,  the  number  of  metre  kilo- 
grammes of  work  performed  by  them  in  the 
ascent  could  be  estimated.  Was  this  work 
represented  in  the  urea  formed  during  the 
ascent  and  for  six  hours  after  it?  The 
amount  of  urea  secreted  during  the  ascent 
and  for  six  hours  after  it  showed  that  thir- 
ty-seven grammes  of  irj  muscle  had  been 
wasted,  and  these  could  have  developed  sev- 
enty thousand  metre  kilogrammes  of  me- 
chanical force.  But  in  raising  the  body  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  m  supporting 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  respiratory 
organs  during  the  ascent,  the  pedestrians  had 
actually  expended  nearly  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  metre  kilogrammes  of 
force,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  which 
could  have  been  afforded  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  muscles.  This  assumes  that  all 
the  potential  energy  resident  in  the  muscles 
could  be  converted  into  useful  work.  Now, 
with  all  the  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine,  only  one-tenth  of  the  power 
evolved  from  the  fuel  while  burning  is 
transformed  into  mechanical  work.     J^id- 


enhaim,  however,  has  shown  that  a  muscle 
during  work  may  convert  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  its  energy  into  useful  work,  and  if 
we  take  this  as  tne  utmost  limit  of  economy 
of  the  human  machine,  we  must  admit,  with 
Fick  and  WisUcenus,  that  not  one-fourth  of 
their  labor  in  ascending  the  Faulhorn  could 
be  attributed  to  the  muscles  expended  in  the 
effort  Their  conclusion,  therefore,  appears 
justified  that  the  non-nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents of  food,  the  starch  and  sugar  upon 
which  they  subsisted,  must  have  helped  them 
to  accomplish  the  work,  or,  as  they  contend, 
have  been  the  whole  source  of  the  power. 
These  experiments  have  been  taken  by 
Frankland  and  others  without  cavil,  and  are 
assumed  to  be  quite  conclusive.  To  our 
mind  they  are  not  so,  and  contain  within 
them  grave  errors.  The  chief  objection  to 
their  conclusiveness  is,  that  the  period  of 
production  of  urea  within  the  body  is  not 
the  period  of  its  elimination  from  it.  Dr.  E, 
Smith,  in  his  experiments  on  prisoners  on 
the  treadwheel,  and  on  himself,  in  the  daily 
avocations  of  his  profession,  has  shown  that 
irregularities  in  labour  and  diet,  and  even 
changes  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
retarded  the  secretion  of  urea,  so  that  the 
quantity  produced  in  one  day  may  not  pass 
away  till  the  second  or  even  third  day.  Pre- 
cisely these  conditions  were  present  on  the 
Faulhorn,  for  at  the  summit  there  was  a  low 
condition  both  of  atmospheric  pressure  and 
temperature,  the  very  conditions  which  had 
previously  been  pointed  out  as  powerfully 
retarding  the  elimination  of  urea.  The  phi- 
losophic mountaineers  ascended  under  a  pe- 
culiarly unusual  diet;  their  starch  cakes, 
fried  in  fat,  must  have  tested  their  digestive 
powers  in  no  common  degree.  Under  normal 
conditions  of  diet,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  solid  excretions  is  only  about  one- 
twelfth  that  in  the  liquid ;  but  if  there  are 
digestive  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  when  a 
dog  is  fed  on  starch  and  fat  alone  instead  of 
flesh,  then  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
solid  excretions  increases,  according  to  Bis- 
chof  and  Voit,  to  an  amazing  extent,  gener- 
ally exceeding  the  amount  in  the  liquid- 
excretions.  The  reason  for  this  augmentar 
tion  is,  that  the  solid  excrements  of  an  ani- 
mal chiefly  consist  of  the  exhausted  ferments 
used  up  by  the  digestive  fluids  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  to  assimilation.  Now  Fick 
and  WisUcenus  have  overlooked  this  circum- 
stance altogether,  and  do  not  tell  how  much 
nitrogen  was  present  in  the  alvine  secre- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  such  information, 
their  experiments  lose  much  of  their  value. 
Even  on  their  own  theory,  that  the  animal 
body  is  a  machine  like  a  steam-engine,  sup- 
plied with  non-nitrogenous  fael,  and  exhibit- 
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ing  a  waste  displayed  in  the  urea  as  a  conse- 
quence of  mere  tear  and  wear,  we  should 
have  expected  that  the  urea,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  friction  of  the  machine, 
should  have  been  increased  proportionately 
to  the  heavy  work  of  the  ascent,  al- 
though the  actual  increase  might  have  no 
numerical  relation  to  the  origin  of  mus- 
cular force.  The  following  numbers  are 
those  given : — 


46  grammes. 


16 


Urea  for  twelve  hours  before 
ascent, 
Urea  for  six  hours  of  ascent, 
Urea  for  six  hoars  after  ascent 
Urea  for  twelve  hours  of  rest 

after  dining      82  *< 

The  experiments,  in  fact,  prove  a  great  deal 
too  much,  for  while  they  indicate  that  the 
urea  is  not  secreted  in  proportion  to  the 
work  performed,  they  show  likewise  that 
when  the  machine  is  exposed  to  heavy  tear 
and  wear  by  excessive  work,  the  waste  by 
friction  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  for 
the  twelve  hours  before  the  ascent,  when 
the  pedestrians  slept  comfortably  in  their 
beds  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Brienz. 
This  fact  ought  to  have  made  them  suspi- 
cious either  that  all  the  waste  matter  had 
not  been  eliminated  during  the  short  term  of 
their  experiment,  or  that  it  had  escaped  in 
other  directions  than  per  vesicam. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  us,  we  do  not 
consider  that  the  celebrated  ascent  of  the 
Faulhorn  has  settled  the  important  question 
of  the  origin  of  muscular  force  in  man.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  not  inclined  to  disbelieve 
the  view  that  occasionally,  and  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  the  corporeal  machine 
may  be  fed  with  non-nitrogenous  fuel.  Vi- 
carious action  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  skin  assumes  the  fimctions  of 
the  kidneys  when  their  action  is  retarded ; 
the  latter,  and  even  the  intestines,  remove 
those  portions  of  water  from  the  system  that 
impaired  lungs  are  unable  to  carry  off  as 
vapour.  Both  the  skin  and  the  lower  intes- 
tine can,  under  exigency,  perform  the  func- 
tion of  the  upper  intestine  in  absorbing  food, 
as  instanced  in  the  nutritive  injections  and 
soup-baths  which  supported  a  former  King 
of  Prussia  in  his  last  illness.  The  stomach 
occasionally  does  some  of  the  duties  of  a  de- 
fective uterus.  When  the  blood  refuses  to 
oxidize  non-nitrogenous  fuel  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs, 
the  skin  comes  to  its  aid,  and  removes  it  in 
the  form  of  marsh  gas.  In  fact,  all  through 
the  body,  means  are  provided  for  effecting, 
under  difficulties,  by  extraordinary  means, 
the  ordinary  actions  intrusted  to  certain 
organs.    So  that  it  is  not  siLrprising  to  find 


a  compensating  action  as  regards  muscular 
energy.     Nitrogenous   fuel   might    be    the 
ordinary  and  proper  material  for  muscular 
action ;  yet,  as  a .  temporary  substitute,  non- 
nitrogenous  fuel  might  be  applied,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  certain  deterioration  of  the 
machine.     It  is  therefore  possible  that,  if  all 
the  necessary  corrections  were  made  to  the 
experiments  of   the  Zurich    physiologists, 
there  would  still  be  found  a  large  amount  of 
actual  work  which  was  performed  by  the  use 
of  starch  and  fat  as  fuel,  in  substitution  of 
that  which  is  commonly  employed.     In  the 
case  of  *  underfed  and  overworked  prisoners,' 
carrying  out  their  punishment  on  the  tread- 
mill. Dr.  E.  Smith  found  that  more  work 
was  performed  than  could  be  attributed  to 
wasted  muscle,  but  the  men  were  running 
down  in  strength,  and  could  only  be  put 
upon  their  labor  every  second  or  third  day. 
This  modified  view  of  the  subject  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  Frankland  and  his  supporters. 
They  contend  that  not  in  man  alone,  but  in 
lower   animals,  there  is   evidence  that  the 
non-nitrogenous  food — the  starch,  sugar,  and 
fat — is  the  source  of  muscular  work.     Bees 
are  brought   in   support  of  this  view,  for 
honey  consists  chiefly  of  sugar,  and  contains 
but  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  as  an  albu- 
minous mixture.     Yet  bees    subsist    upon 
honey  only  during  the  winter,  precisely  at 
that  period  of  the   year  when    they  have 
scarcely  any  work  to  perform.     During  sum- 
mer, when  they  work  hard  to  form  this  win- 
ter store,  their  food  is  not  exclusively  sac- 
charine, for  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which,  in 
the  form  of  bee  bread,  forms  the  chief  food 
of  the  larvae,  is  also  consumed  by  the  work- 
ing bees,  and  is  in  itself  highly  nitrogenous. 
The  mouth  of  the  butterfly  is  only  adapted 
for  the  suction  of  honey  from  flowers,  and 
yet  it  uses  much  muscular  exertion  in  its 
lengthy  flights ;  but  we  are  certainly  scep- 
tical as  to  Yerloren's  statement  that  this 
honey  is  free  from  nitrogen,  for  the  excre- 
ments of  butterflies  are  rich  in  that  element, 
and  can  only  have  been  derived  from  the 
food  taken.     Insects  are  cited  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  view  now  under  consideration 
as  offering  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of 
their    theory,  but   they  may    likewise   be 
brought  in  strong  opposition  to  it.     For  the 
theory  supposes  that  the  non-nitrogenous  fuel 
is  brought  in  the  blood  to  the  muscles,  where 
it  is  used  for  the  production  of  mechanical 
effects ;  but  as  insects  have  no  true  blood, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  support  this 
view. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  state  fairly  tbe 
views  of  one  set  of  chemical  physiologists, 
thouch  we  have  not  hesitated  to  express 
our  dissent  from  them  in  some  cases ;  and 
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wo  now  proceed  to  discoss  the  opinions  of 
their  opponents. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  substance  of  a  muscle  can 
produce  muscular  force.  If  a  living  bundle 
of  muscular  fibre,  white  and  free  from 
blood,  be  excited  electrically,  it  shows 
muscular  irritability  by  contracting,  and,  if 
attached  to  weights,  will  raise  them,  thus 
doing  actual  work.  The  amount  of  elec- 
tricity required  to  produce  this  irritability 
is  so  small,  that  it  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  work  performed.  A  muscle  is  only 
contractile  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas,  so 
that  its  work  is  obviously  the  result  of  ox- 
idation. But  as  muscular  fibre  contains  fat, 
a  non-nitrogenous  substance,  as  well  as 
nitrogenous  fibrin,  its  contractility  might  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  former  body  and 
not  to  the  latter.  Helmholtz  has  discussed 
this  question  by  examining  the  changes  of  a 
muscle  before  and  after  contraction,  and  he 
found  that,  while  the  substance  of  the  muscle 
wasted  by  oxidation,  the  fat  remained  unaf- 
fected. Electric  excitement  is  not  always 
necessary  for  its  manifestation.  We  have 
seen  the  heart  of  a  shark  removed  from  the 
animal  and  drained  of  blood  exhibit  its  reg- 
ular valvular  action  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  head  of  the  same  fish,  cut  off  from  the 
body,  can  bite  fiercely  with  its  jaws  for  some 
minutes.  This  retention  of  muscular  power 
is  well  marked  in  a  curious  fish  of  the  White 
Nile,  the  Tetrodon  Fhysa,  regarding  which 
Baker  states  that '  many  minutes  after  the 
head  had  been  severed  from  the  body  the 
jaws  nipped  with  fury  anything  that  was  in- 
serted in  [the  mouth,  nipping  through  thin 
twigs  and  thick  straws  like  a  pair  of  shears.' 
The  heart  of  the  turtle  continues  its  action 
for  a  long  period  after  being  extracted  from 
the  newly-killed  animaL  The  irritability  of 
a  muscle  removed  from  the  body,  cut  off 
from  blood,  and  working  under  electric  ex- 
citement or  spontaneously,  seems  without 
question  to  derive  its  power  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  its  own  material.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  detached  muscular  fibre  without  the 
body,  it  is  probably  also  true  of  muscle  in 
situ  within  the  body.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
doubt  that  nitrogenous  substances  free  from 
fat  can  support  muscular  force  perfectly 
well,  Ae  only  question  being  whether  they 
act  as  fuel  external  to  the  muscle,  or  are 
first  built  in  as  part  of  its  structure  before 
being  used  to  produce  muscular  power.  The 
Jews,  who  have  retained  the  characteristics 
of  their  race,  as  well  as  their  corporeal 
health  and  mental  activity,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  carefully  remove  fat  from  their 
food  before  eating  it,  in  obedience  to  the 
Levitical  law :  *  This  shall  be  a  perpetual 


statute  for  your  venerations,  throughout  all 
your  dwellings,  tnat  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor 
blood.'  As  the  chemist  may,  however,  con- 
tend that  a  mere  mechanical  separation  does 
not  take  away  all  the  fiEit  concealed  within 
the  muscular  fibres,  we  proceed  to  quote  ex- 
periments to  which  this  objection  does  not 
apply.  Two  German  physiologists,  Bischof 
and  Voit,  carefully  freed  flesh  from  all  its 
fat,  by  chemical  means,  and  fed  a  dog  upon 
it  for  a  month  ]  this  dog  kept  perfect  health, 
and  worked  a  treadmill  doing  150,000 
metre  kilogrammes  daily.  Savory  fed  rats 
on  a  similar  diet,  and  found  that  they  also 
could  live  well  on  nitrogenous  matter  free 
from  fat,  starch,  and  sugar,  and  carry  on' 
their  usual  muscular  efforts.  The  purely 
nitrogenous  diet  had  thus  a  double  power 
for  while  it  kept  the  muscles  and  other 
organs  of  the  body  in  repair  and  fit  for  their 
usual  functions,  it  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported the  animal  heat.  Non-nitrogenous 
diet  cannot  effect  this  double  purpose,  for, 
though  well-fitted  to  support  the  internal 
heat,  it  cannot  repair  wasted  tissues,  and 
therefore  is  not  fitted  to  support  life^^r  se. 
Bischof  fed  a  dog  upon  a  mixed  diet  of  flesh 
and  fat,  increasing  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  gradually,  and  found  tiiat,  while  the 
fet  was  laid  on  to  the  body,  the  nitrogenous 
portion  of  the  food  became  oxidized  in  pref- 
erence, and  appeared  as  urea  in  the  excre- 
tions, showing  that  it  is  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  that  oxidation  which  is  the  origin  of 
all  force  in  the  body,  whether  it  manifests 
itself  as  heat,  electricity,  or  muscular  power. 
If  our  readers  have  followed  these  ob- 
servations, they  will  find  the  question  much 
narrowed.  There  is  now  a  common .  agree- 
ment among  all  chemists  and  physiolo 
gists  :— 

1.  That  purely  nitrogenous  diet  can  sup- 
port living  tissues  and  produce  muscular 
force. 

2.  That  non-nitrogenous  diet  per  se  can- 
not support  living  tissues,  or  permanently 
sustain  muscular  force. 

The  question  is  now  limited  to  this :  In 
the  mixed  diet  of  mankind  is  there  sufficient 
nitrogenous  matter  to  account  for  muscular 
force  under  ordinary  circumstances  ?  Frank- 
land  denies  this  in  the  lecture  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  Playfair  affirms  it.  The 
latter  chemist  appeals  to  the  ordinary  ex* 
perience  of  mankind,  and  refuses  to  allow 
abnormal  experiments,  such  as  those  of  Fick 
and  Wislioenus,  to  be  considered  as  bearing 
on  the  question;  for  while  he  does  not  deny 
that  muscular  force  may  be  exceptionally 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  non-nitro- 
genous fnel,  he  at  the  same  time  contends 
that  this  source  cannot  be  contmuously  re- 
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lied  upon  without  producing  a  rapid  and 
fatal  deterioration  of  the  system.  Before 
proceeding  to  numerical  data,  let  us  take 
the  argument  of  common  experience  in  its 
generju  aspect.  It  is  well  put  by  Bonders, 
tiie  Dutch  professor,  whose  work  we  have 
quoted,  and  whose  evidence  we  may  readily 
take,  as  he  is  an  unwilling  witness  for  this 
side  of  the  controversy,  his  views  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Frankland : — 

^  Now,  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
food  animiJs  use?  Experience  has  taught  us 
the  contrary.  Highly  bred  horses  need  highly 
nitrogenous  food.  Their  excellent  qualities  are 
developed  under  the  influence  of  such  aliments, 
combined  with  exercise  and  care  for  perfect 
transpiration.  Thus  in  these  horses  the  cubic 
centimetre  of  muscle  has  reached  a  higher  la- 
bour value  than  in  any  other  working  animal. 
In  order  not  to  degenerate,  they  now  require 
such  food,  and  require  it  permanently.  The 
Arab  never  lets  his  horse  eat  grass  and  straw 
to  satiety.  His  chief  food  is  barley,  and  in  the 
wilderness  he  gets  milk,  and  if  great  effort  be 
required,  even  camePs  flesh.  The  horses  which, 
in  the  Sahara,  are  used  for  hunting  ostriches, 
live  nearly  exclusively  on  camel's  milk  and 
dried  beans.  Of  our  horses,  too,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  order  to  do  heavy  work  they 
require  more  than  grass  and  hay.  Oats  are 
necessary  to  give  strength  and  activity;  and 
while  running  the  food  preferred  for  the  horses 
is  bread.  I  have  consulted  many  innkeepei's 
and  coachmen  upon  the  feeding  of  horses. 
Their  verdict  has  been  unanimously  as  follows : 

-"The  oats  must  be  in  them.  If  they  come 
from  the  farmer  they  are  round  and  plump,  for 
the  farmers  feed  well.  But  snch  horses  are  not 
fit  for  our  use.  They  sweat  directly,  and  can- 
not bear  a  hard  run.  The  oats  must  be  in 
them.*'  .  .  .  The  conclusion  is  this,  that  the 
best  and  noblest  racers  are  developed  and 
maintained  upon  a  diet  abounding  in  albumen, 
and  that  each  horse  is  better  adapted  for  work 
when  fed  upon  oats,  bread,  and  beans,  than  upon 
hay  and  grass.  The  labour  of  oxen  is  far  behind 
that  of  horses,  but  these  animals  are  still  used 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  general  they  live  on 
grass  and  hay ;  but  if  they  have  hard  work  to 
perform  they  get,  with  a  more  liberal  cdlow- 
ance   of  their    ordinary  food,    the    so-called 

*  oxen  bread,"  baked  principally  of  bean  meal, 
and  consequently  ricli  in  albuminous  matter. 
Without  this  bread  they  fail  in  their  work. 

'  What  we  read  of  the  rein-deer  is  important. 
BrUcke  tells  us  that  in  one  day  it  not  nnfre- 
quently  runs  for  nineteen  hours,  performing 
150  English  miles,  and  yoked  to  a  sledge  of  240 
pounds.  This  work  is  equal  to  that  of  four 
Esquimaux  dogs.  Now,  in  the  Imperial  Me- 
nagerie at  Schonbrunn,  a  rein-deer  gets  as  his 
daily  food  about  five  pounds  of  Iceland  moss. 
But  Brtlcke  tells  us  that  the  food  of  the  rein- 
deer is  not  always  so  sparing,  that  in  summer 
he  BCfsks  the  mountain  pastures,  and  in  winter 
lives  on  the  parasitic  plants  of  the  forests,  and 
for  want  of  other  nitrogenous  food  catches  and 
devours  field-mice. ...  On  the  whole,  we  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  animals,  to  i>erform 
work,  constantly  use  not  only  a  larger  quantity 
of  food,  and  therefore  proportionately  more 
albuminous  matters,  but  that  they  further  re- 
quire for  their  labour  a  more  highly  albumin- 
ous diet.' — ^DoNDXBS,  pp.  38,  et  teg. 

The  facts  which  Donders  has  so  well 
brought  forward  in  the  quotation  just  given 
with  respect  to  animals  mi^ht  readily  be 
supported  by  similar  facts  m  relation  to 
man.  Even  in  the  same  country  we  see 
races  with  national  characteristics  very  much 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  their  food.  In 
Hindostan  the  rice-eaters  of  the  plains  are 
weak  and  effeminate  in  comparison  with  the 
meiT  who  feed  on  the  leguminous  plants  of 
the  Upper  Provinces.  The  Ohoorkas,  who 
came  to  our  aid  when  we  were  so  sorely  be- 
set in  the  late  mutinies,  are  flesh-eaters  like 
ourselves.  In  Africa  the  distinction  be- 
tween poor  and  rich  feeders  of  nitrogenous 
diet  is  still  more  marked.  Whenever  a 
strong  and  enereetic  tribe  is  described  by 
travellers,  we  find  that  they  tend  cattle  care- 
fully, and  in  some  instances  cultivate  ce- 
reals,— ^for  both  of  these  bucolic  arts  yield 
a  more  steady  amount  of  flesh  for  men  than 
the  chance  supplies  of  the  hunt,  or  than  the 
roots,  field-mice,  snakes,  and  white  ants  of 
the  more  wretched  tribes.  The  &iely-bailt 
savages  of  the  White  Nile  not  only  milk 
their  cows,  but  Ueed  them,  in  order  to  get 
nitrogenous  food.  *  They  bleed  their  cattle 
perioaically,  and  boil  the  blood  for  food. 
Driving  a  lance  into  a  vein  in  the  neck,  they 
bleed  tne  animal  copiously,  which  operation 
is  repeated  about  once  a  month*  (Baker,  to). 
i.  p.  81).  In  the  use  of  blood  they  are  like 
the  Eskimos  and  Samoyeds  who,  Richardson 
tells  us,  drink  a  good  deal  of  fresh  blood 
'  when  they  reauire  to  use  much  exertion,  as 
in  hunting,'  although  they  derive  it  from 
freshly  killed  animals.  In  South  America 
the  food  is  often  as  indifferent  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  races  which  inhabit  many  parts 
of  it;  but  when  actual  labour  is  performed, 
as  it  is  by  the  Ouacho  who  sito  all  day  in 
his  saddle,  then  Darwin  tells  us  that  lean 
meat  is  consumed  in  surprising  quantity. 
The  miners  in  the  Andes,  who  have  to  work 
like  horses,  are  fed  very  much  in  the  same 
manner,  for  it  is  found  necessary  to  supply 
them  liberally  with  beans,  a  diet  abounding 
in  casein.  The  Egyptian  labourers  on  the 
railways  and  canals  were  found  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  Englbh  navvies  after  the  con- 
tractors supplied  them  liberally  with  al- 
buminous food,  but  they  cumbered  tbe 
ground  with  their  dead  when  their  enforced 
labour  was  extracted  ftom  the  diet  which 
had  sufficed  for  their  usual  sluggish  work. 
As  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
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largely  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  con- 
tent ooraelves  with  another  quotation  from 
Bonders : — 

*Men  who  actually  perform  work  also  use 
albumen,  and  in  general  consume  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  labour.  The 
quantity  of  food  is  great,  surprisingly  great,  we 
will  say,  if  we  visit  the  tables  of  the  country 
people,  who  do  heavy  work,  and  proportionate 
thereto  is  the  quantity  of  albumen  ingested. 
They  get  more  albuminous  matter  than  one 
suspects,  for,  besides  potatoes,  they  use  differ- 
ent kinds  of  flour  and  bread  in  great  quantity, 
and  every  evening  trencherfuls  of  buttermilk, 
which  contains  all  the  casein  of  milk ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  pork  and  bacon.  For 
soldiers  in  garrison  Mulder  calculated  100 
grammes  of  fdbuminous  matter  daily,  and  for 
sailors  still  more.  In  a  yard  visited  by  me, 
strong  men  were  employed  nearly  aU  day  in 
sawing  planks.  They  got  high  wages,  and  re- 
quired it,  for  "  without  a  pound  of  meat  daily 
and  a  good  jug  of  beer,  one  could  never  hold 
out  at  that  work."  Thus  too  the  guide,  who 
daily  ascends  mountains  and  helps  the  traveller 
to  carry  his  valise,  must  be  well  fed,  and  espe- 
dally  requires  animal  food.*  Of  the  English 
labourer,  who  daily  gets  meat  and  drinks  strong 
beer,  we  know  that  he  is  strong  and  active, 
and  that  the  Irish  people,  who  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  potatoes,  are  called  lazy  and  sloth- 
ful. I  have  often  remarked  that  slothfulness  is 
rather  a  morbid  symptom  than  a  vice.^ 

We  would  supplement  this  general  sum- 
mary of  facts  by  the  experience  of  men  train- 
ing for  athletic  sports,  more  appreciated  in 
this  country  than  in  that  of  the  Butch  pro- 
fessor. If  fat  and  starch  be  the  main  mo- 
tive power  of  the  muscles,  we  would  expect 
that  these  should  be  given  in  liberal  propor- 
tion during  a  course  of  training  for  muscu- 
lar activity.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
for  the  diet  is  made  as  much  as  possible  to 
exclude  farinaceous  and  fatty  food,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  assimilation  of  lean  meat. 
So  much  is  fat  avoided,  that  part  of  the 


*  *  Oar  experience  of  mountain  climbers  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Dondera.  We  have  seen  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
and  some  of  the  most  enduring  of  the  Alpine 
guides,  laying  in  the  fuel  for  the  ascent  of  their 
bodily  machines,  and  have  marvelled  at  the  won- 
derful amount  of  animal  food  which  they  consumed. 
And  yet  Frankland,  along  with  Fick  and  Wislice- 
nus,  quotes  an  observation  of  Dr.  Piccard,  *  that 
chamois-banters  are  accustomed,  when  starting  on 
long  and  fatiguing  expeditions,  to  take  with  them 
as  provisions  noMtn^;  but  bacon-fat  and  sugar,  be- 
cause they  say  these  substances  are  more  nourish- 
ing than  meat.'  Ab  we  write  this,  we  happened  to 
to  meet  the  American  General  who  acted  as  Quar- 
termaster-general in  Sherman's  famous  march.  We 
asked  him,  *As  you  had  to  depend  upon  bacon 
largely  m  this  fatiguing  march,  did  you  like  to  sup- 
ply it  to  the  soldiers  fat  or  lean  ? '  His  reply  was, 
*  As  lean  as  we  could  possibly  get  it,  for  unless  we 
got  lots  of  lean  meat  into  them  they  broke  down.* 


training  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boats'  crews  consists  in  making  the  men 
run  a  mile  daily,  or  walk  five  miles 
briskly,  in  order  to  get  &t  out  of  their 
muscles.  On  the  day  of  the  race,  it  is 
usual  to  give  only  a  light  breakfast  of 
lean  mutton-chops,  from  which  fat  is  care- 
fully cut  off,  and  a  limited  amount  of  toast. 
It  is  extraordinary,  if  fat  and  starch  are  the 
conditions  for  muscular  activity,  that  our 
athletes  should  not  only<never  have  found 
out  their  merits,  but  have  taken  such  a  sin- 
gular aversion  to  them.  In  the  actual  row- 
ing-match or  prise-fight,  however,  when  the 
muscles  have  been  well  developed,  we  may 
hope  to  find  theory  triumphant,  and  that 
now  non-nitrogenoos  food  is  supplied  as  fuel 
to  the  animal  machine  so  sorely  tried.  Yet 
even  then  we  do  not  find  the  seconders,  or 
bottle-holders,  pouring  arrowroot  or  oil  down 
the  throats  of  the  men  at  their  periods  of 
rest,  though  they  encourage  them  to  rely 
wholly  on  their  existing  muscular  fibre,  and 
merely  give  lemons  to  suck,  or  other  means 
of  assuaging  thirst.  The  systems  of  train- 
ing differ,  sometimes  having  absurd  require- 
ments, but  all  of  them — ^thie  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Stonehenge's,  Clasper's,  Westhall's 
systems — are  of  one  accord  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  a  strict  limit  to  the  amount 
of  fatty  and  farinaceous  articles  of  diet 
As  athletes,  however,  are  not  philosopherSi 
their  experience  may  be  inferior  to  the  theo- 
ries* of  those  chemists  who  differ  from  it. 
Yet,  as  these  theories  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion, we  confess  a  leaning  to  the  long- 
gathered  experience  of  the  world. 

The  treatise  of  Playfair,  which  we  have 
quoted,  examines  the  question  by  the  results 
of  long-established  experience.  All  nations 
have  an  interest  in  keeping  their  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  good  healdi  and  fit  for  work. 
The  public  dietaries,  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  result  of  long  experience,  are  sin- 
gularly accordant  in  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous matter  furnished  to  the  soldier; 
while  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  variable  in 
the  quantities  of  non-nitrogenous  food.  As 
the  latter  may  consist  of  fat,  starch,  or  su- 
gar, it  is  usual  to  reduce  it  to  a  common 
standard  for  comparison,  the  whole  being 
calculated  with  its  equivalent  of  starch* 
The  following  numbers  indicate  the  daily 
dietetic  supply  of  nitrogenoug  and  non- 
nitrogenous  aliment  in  ounces,  and  tenths 
of  ounces,  to  soldiers  of  various  nations 
while  they  are  on  the  peace  establishment : — 


English  soldiers 
French        ** 
Prussian      " 
Austrian     ** 


Mitrogenoiu  Non-sitrogrnoiu 
Aliment.  Ailment. 

.     4-2  22-6 

.    4-4  22-6 

.     4^0  221 

.    4-2  21-0 
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These  numbers  are  sinsularly  accordant^ 
although  the  articles  of  fooa  supplied  to  give 
the  chemical  nutritive  ingredients  are  very 
diverse.  As  an  average  £^  ounces  of  dry 
albuminous  food  suffice  to  keep  an  ordinary 
man  in  good  health.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  work  of  a  soldier  during  peace  does 
not  exceed  38,000  metre  kilogrammes,  while 
the  potential  energy  of  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter in  his  food  is  upwards  of  200,000.  We 
quite  agree  with  Ponders  that  the  work  of 
a  labourer,  when  actually  measured,  does 
not  often  exceed  that  which  any  man  fed 
like  a  soldier  in  garrison  might  readily  per- 
form:— 

^People  are  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  performed.  Most  callings  require  rnther 
an  accurate  use  than  great  tension  of  the  mus- 
cles. In  fact,  the  work  performed  by  the  hu- 
man hand  is,  when  measured  by  the  accurate 
standard  of  kilogrammeters,  in  general  very 
little.  If  the  manufacturer  of  fabrics  was 
called  to  perform  hard  work,  to  carry  heavy 
loads,  or  to  overcome  great  resistance,  it  would 
be  soon  seen  how  little  he  is  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. Even  his  very  appearance  betrays  it. 
On  slender  food  and  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, his  physical  condition  is  lowered 
to  a  'degree  at  which  it  can  now  be  maintained 
by  slender  diet.'— P.  44. 

Although  a  large  number  of  the  labouring 
classes  perform  their  daily  routine  of  labour 
with  but  a  small  expenditure  of  actual  en- 
ergy, still  there  are  exceptional  vocations  in 
which  much  real  work  is  accomplished.     •The 
'  navvies '  on  our  railways  belong  to  the  class 
of  actual  workers,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
heavy  feeders.     We  prefer  to  take  actual 
weights  when  speaking  of  dietaries,  for  mis- 
takes frequently  occur  in  such  statements  as 
those  of  Erankland,  that  the  diet  of  naviga- 
tors consists  '  of  thick  slices  of  broad  sur- 
mounted with  massive  blocks  of  bacon,  in 
which  mere  streaks  of   lean  are  visible.' 
Gasparin  discussed  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
food  daily  taken  by  English  navvies  while 
constructing  the  Kouen  railway,  and  found 
it  to  contain  Gy^  ounces  of  flesh -formers; 
and  Letheby,  describing  that  of  the  navvies 
who   constructed   the  railway  during    the 
Crimean  War,  estimates  it  as  affording  6y'L 
ounces,  while  Christison  gives   8  ounces  as 
the  amount  consumed  by  the  labourer  in 
reaping  the  harvest    in  Scotland.     These 
numbers  show  that  the  active  labourer  takes 
considerably  more  albumen  than  an  ordinary 
man  not  exposed  to  heavy  work.     England, 
when  it  sent  its  soldiers  to  labour  in  the 
trenches  and  fight  in  the  field  during  the 
Crimean    war,  first    began  to  feed    them 
on  a  peace  diet,*  for  this  is^he  only  nation 

*  Our  Commissariat  has  deteriorated  in  England, 


which  has  not  yet  established  a '  war  diet 
of  a  more  generous  nature  than  that   tised 
in  garrisons.     The  result  was  the  hoinilia* 
tion  of  our  country.     The  labourers  in  the 
trenches,  not  having  in  their  food  suf&cient 
energy  to  transform  into  work,  succumbed 
under  their  fatigues   and  privations,    and 
died  by    thousands.       When    the    outcry 
became  loud  in   England,   then   the    War 
Office    began    to    improve    the  diet,    and 
raised  the    flesh-formers  by  about  half  an 
ounce  daily,   though   the  experience  of  all 
other  countries  shows  that  a  soldier  cannot 
go  through  active  warfare  without  a  daily 
supply  of  at  least  six  ounces  of  dry  albu- 
minous matter  in  his  food.     Rather  more 
than  this  quantity  was  given  to   Prussian 
soldiers  in  the  recent  Bohemian  campaign, 
and  we  know  the  marches  and  fighting  which 
they  accomplished.      The  Austrians  gave 
only  about  five  ounces  of  flesh-formers  daily, 
and  even  this  amount  was  not  uniformly 
afforded,  owing  to  their  wretched  system  of 
commissariat.     We  were  in  Germany  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  muscular  condition  of  seve- 
ral regiments  of  soldiers    who    had    gone 
through  the  campaign,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  th.at  though  the  needle-gun  may 
have  given  to   the    Prussians    immediate 
superiority  in  the  field,  their  excellent  com- 
missariat was  a  still  more  powerful  cause  of 
victory.    A  soldier  in  a  campaign  is  worked 
hardly  when  he  has  to  march,  without  rest, 
fourteen  miles  daily,  laden  with  sixty  pounds 
weight  of  accoutrements.     This  is  equivalent 
to  a  labour  of  raising  776  thousand  pounds 
to  the  height  of  one  foot,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  107  thousand  metre  kilogrammes. 
To   this  must  be  added    60,000  for  the 
internal  work  of  the  body,  so  that  at  tbe 
outside,  167,000  metre  kilogrammes  would 
represent  the    average    daily  work  of  a 
campaign.    In  the  six  ounces  of  flesh-form- 
ers supplied  during  the  Prussian  war,  the 
soldier,  after  deducting  the  amount  which  is 
expended  in  digestion,  finds  potential  energy 
enough  to  do  290,000  metre  kilogrammes, 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  but  167,000  to  per- 
form.    On  the  interpretation  of  these  num- 
bers, we  again  find  the  chemists  disagreeing. 
Frankland  says  that  the  body  could  not  be 
expected  to  work  so  economically  as  to  con- 
vert more  than  one-half  of  its  potential  en- 
ergy into  useful  work,  and  that,  therefore, 
834,000  metre  kilogrammes  should  have  been 
provided  instead  of  290,000.    Playfair,  on 
the  other  hand,  refuses  to  admit  that  nature 


for  Froude  tells  us  that  the  hardy  soldiers  of 
Henry  viii.  had  a  daily  supply  of  2  lbs.  of  meat, 
and  1  lb.  of  bread. 
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is  &o  extra vagaut  •in  her  expenditure  of  force. 
This  idea  of  her  wastefulness  has  arisen  from 
our  want  of  success  in  an  economical  appli- 
cation offeree  to  steam-engines.  But  the 
body  of  an  animal  is  a  wonderful  machine, 
and,  admittedly,  expends  force  with  a  sur- 
prising economy.  To  multiply  one  number 
by  two,  and  then  deny  its  accordance  with 
another,  which  has  not  been  thus  arbitrarily 
increased,  is  not  science,  but  the  advocacy  of  a 
foregone  conclusion.  A  campaign  is,  after  all, 
but  a  doubtful  test  of  the  question,  for,  put- 
ting aside  the  frequent  additions  to  rations 
got  by  fora^ng,  it  is  rare  to  find  the  bodies 
of  soldiers  in  prime  condition  after  the  con- 
clusion of  their  severe  labour.  Neither  is  it 
easy  to  decide  the  question  by  the  work 
performed  and  the  food  consumed  by  peace- 
ful labourers,  for  their  intelligence  is  rarely 
of  that  or^r  which  fives  assistance  to  the 
scientific  inquirer,  without  reservation  or 
suspicion.  In  the  tables  given  by  Playfair, 
we  find  the  flesh-formers  consumed  by  really 
hard-worked  labourers  varying  from  five 
ounces  to  ten  ounces,  the  latter  high  number 
being  taken  by  prize-fighters  during  training. 
It  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  if  we 
had  accurate  data  as  to  the  habitual  work 
and  diet  of  animals,  such  as  horses,  because 
both  their  food  and  urinary  secretions  could 
be  determined  accurately.  The  recent  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Veterinary  College  in  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Dick,  states  that  12  lbs.  of  hay 
and  5  lbs.  of  oats  form  sufficient  daily  food 
for  a  horse  doing  no  work,  but  considers  that 
a  working  horse  should  have  14  lbs.  hay,  12 
lbs.  oats,  and  2  lbs.  beans.  The  chemical 
value  of  the  food  is  as  follows : 


Horse  at  rest. 
Horse  at  work, 


29.2  oz.  fleyh-formers. 
66.2  *'  ** 


Difference  for  work,  27.0  oz.  flesh-formers. 

The  latter  amount  of  albumen  contains 
enough  poential  energy  to  raise  nearly  one 
and  a  half  million  of  kilogrammes  to  the 
height  of  a  metre,  while  the  work  of  a  horse 
is  generally  estimated  as  eight  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  man,  or  would  be  850,000 
metre  kilos.  The  work  which  a  horse  can 
perform  for  a  short  period  may  be  placed  at 
a  greater  amount  than  this,  but  the  whole 
day's  labour  certainly  does  not  exceed  it. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  that  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  should  be  multiplied, 
as  they  are  more  likely  to  give  definite  re- 
sults than  in  the  case  of  human  labour. 
Although  we  might  quote  the  experiments 
of  Lehmann,  Hammond,  Beigil,  Speck, 
Franque,  and  Beneke,  in  favour  of  a  largely 
increased  secretion  of  urea,  prdportion- 
ally  to  increased  work,  agamst  the  experi- 


ments of  y oit  and  the  younger  Draper,  in 
which  no  large  increase  was  obtained,  yet 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  sudden  augmenta- 
tion of  labour  beyond  that  to  which  the  sys- 
tem is  accustomed,  is  not  necessarily  attend- 
ed by  a  simultaneous  manifestation  of  urea. 
We  believe  that  the  muscular  development 
accomodates  itself  to  the  average  work  re- 
quired of  the  body,  and  that  the  muscular 
waste  is  in  proportion  to  this  development. 
If  a  man  in  this  condition  suddenly  increases 
his  labour,  as  he  does  by  ascending  a  high 
mountain,  there  is  no  doubt  a  greater  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body,  though  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  performed,  for  the  system 
throws  itself  upon  non-nitrogenous  fuel  for 
the  accomplishment  of   the  unusual  work. 
Unless  this  were  possible,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  how  men  could  perform  un- 
expected labour  without  change  of  diet,  and 
even,  for  a  time,  under  privation.    We  admit 
this  as  a  possibility,  or  even  as  a  probability^ 
without  seeing  in  this  fact  the  postulate  that 
non-nitrogenous  food  is  the  best  fitted  for 
muscular    work.     Whenever    a   sustained 
large  increase   of   labour  is  enforced    on 
the    system,    we    see,  as    a  necessity   for 
its    accomplishment,   that    there  must  be 
a     greater    muscular    development,    with 
a    steady    augmentation    of     albuminous 
food  and  of  its  products  of  waste  in  the 
secretions.    It  is  quite  true,  as  E.  Smith 
observes,  that  a  sudden  increase  of  work  is 
not  always  attended  by  immediate  augmen- 
tation of  urea ;   but  it  is  equally  true  that 
sustained  labour,  without  corporeal  deterio- 
ration, is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding enlargement  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tions.    We  find,  for  example,  that  a  soldier 
living  healthily  on  4  oz.  of  albumen  cannot 
carry  on  work  in  the  trenches  for  any  length- 
ened period,  if  restricted  to  this  diet,  al- 
though the  amount  of  starch  and  sugar  may 
be  largely  augmented.     The  cab-driver  and 
factory  operative  remain  healthy  with  a  daily 
ejection  of  five  hundred  grains  of  urea,  but 
the  coal-heaver  and  blacksmith  have  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  gi'ains,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  waste  arising  from  their 
larger  muscular  development.  It  is  one  thing 
to  admit  that  non-nitrogenous  food  may,  un- 
der certain  conditionB,have  its  potential  ener- 
gy converted  into  muscular  force ;  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  contend  that  this  is  the  nor- 
mal source  of  its  development.     We,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  that  the  albuminous  mate- 
rials, which  alone  contain  within  themselves 
the  means  to  restore  muscular  waste,  form 
not  only  the  natural  food  of  muscles  but  also 
the  ordinary  source  of  muscular  power  when 
the  body  works  regularly  and  without  de~ 
terioration  of  its  parts.     We  do  not,  how* 
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ever,  coincide  with  Liebig  in  the  opinion 
that  all  of  this  nitrogenous  food  must  first 
be  built  into  muscle  before  it  is  applied  in 
the  production  of  force,  for  the  experiments 
of  Lehmann  in  Germany,  and  of  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  in  this  country,  do  not  support  this 
belief.  And  those  of  Bischof,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  prove  that  such 
food  is  more  readily  oxidized  than  fat,  and 
can  be  more  speedily  used  as  a  force-produc- 
ing fuel. 

It  may  be  well,  before  taking  leave  of  our 
subject,  to  recapitulate  its  main  features. 
Liebig  and  his  supporters  contend  that  al- 
buminous bodies  form  the  natural  fuel  for 
the  muscular  machine,  which  they  consider 
is  alternately  wasted  and  repaired,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  work ;  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  being  due  to  oxidation,  the  relaxa- 
tion to  repair  of  its  wasted  parts.  To  this 
Frankland  and  his  supporters  bring  in  op- 
position the  fact  observed  by  E.  Smith  and 
Voit,  that  suddenly  increased  muscular  effort 
is  not  attended  by  augmented  muscular 
waste.  This  is  an  important  fact  undoubt- 
csdly,  but  it  is  equally  incomprehensible  on 
Frankland's  views  as  on  those  of  Liebig. 
If  the  urea  be  the  mere  representative  of 
the  waste  of  the  animal  machine  due  to  fric- 
tion, why,  when  that  friction  is  increased, 
does  not  the  urea  increase  in  proportion  ? 
What  we  do  know  is  this,  that  the  force 
manifested  by  the  muscles  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  transformation  of  a  motion  of  mol- 
ecules into  a  motion  of  mass.  But  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  arrangements  in  the 
body  by  which  heat  can  be  transformed  into 
mechanical  work;  nor  does  our  acquaintance 
with  the  mode  of  working  common  machines 
give  us  the  smallest  clue  to  the  unwinding  of 
this  problem.  The  only  fact  upon  which 
Fick,  Wislicenus,  and  Frankland  repose 
their  system  is,  at  the  least,  as  inexplicable 
upon  it  as  it  is  upon  that  of  Liebig.  A 
theory  is  certainly  defective  when  it  fails  to 
explain  an  important  phenomenon;  but  it 
is  not  science  to  substitute  it  by  a  second 
theory  which  also  entirely  fails  to  include 
the  very  same  phenomenon  that  for  the 
present  stands  excluded  from  the  first. 

In  our  review  of  this  important  subject, 
we  have  seen  that  the  questions  involved  in 
it  are  far  from  having  received  definite  an- 
swers. The  origin  of  muscular  force  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult,  problems 
in  physiology,  and  many  years  must  elapse 
before  it  receives  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
may  be,  and  probably  is  true,  that  amyla- 
ceous and  saccharine  bodies  are  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  development  of  muscular 
force ;  but  it  may  also  be  true  that  albumin- 


ous materials  form  the  natural  fuel  for  the 
working  of  the  animal  machine,  as  tbey  cer- 
tainly do  for  the  construction  of  the  machine 
itself.  The  harmony  of  animal  life  requires 
mixed  food,  and  the  habits  and  characters 
of  population  must  depend  upon  the  ma&ner 
in  which  this  mixture  is  habitually  achieved. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  like  Ire- 
land, Norway,  Egypt,  or  Hindustan,  neglect 
the  due  admixture  of  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  aliments,  by  confining  the  diet 
too  exclusively  to  such  substances  as  potatoes 
or  rice,  in  which  the  amylaceous  bodies  pre- 
dominate, the  result  is  seen  in  the  excessive 
poverty  of  the  masses  and  in  the  idle  habits 
of  the  people — ^an  idleness  which  is  enforced 
by  physical  inability  to  perform  a  large 
amount  of  work  on  food  of  this  low  quality. 
The  Irish  peasant,  who  can  earn  only  seven 
or  eiffht  shillings  a  week,  when  tf  e  potato  is 
his  chief  source  of  sustenance,  can  readily, 
as  a  bricklayer  or  navvy,  raise  his  wages  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  shillings,  if  his  food  be  now 
adapted  to  a  proper  muscular  development 
Even  admitting  that  the  waste  of  his  system 
is  only  that  of  an  average  man,  and  not  that 
of  a  strong  workman,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  eat  twelve  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
effect  the  requisite  repairs.  Should  his 
stomach  refuse  to  digest  more  than  six 
pounds,  he  can  only  do  half  a  day's  work, 
and  is  worth  only  half  a  day's  wage.  With 
such  a  diet  idleness  is  a  physical  necessity, 
not  a  moral  delinquency,  for  work  of  an 
average  amount  is  an  impossibility.  Now 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  albuminous 
material,  through  more  nourishing  food, 
places  the  imperfect  labourer  in  the  position 
of  an  able-bodied  artisan.  If,  in  a  protract- 
ed campaign  of  the  same  number  of  Hus8isn 
and  Endish  soldiers,  equally  trained  and 
led,  the  English  soldier  is  kept  on  his  peace 
diet  of  four  ounces  albumen,  and  the  Bussias 
receives  his  war  ration  of  six  ounces,  the 
chances  are  as  six  to  four  that  the  Bussian 
will  ultimately  win;  for  any  superiority, 
moral,  hereditary,  or  national,  of  the  English 
soldier  will  vanish  in  the  fact  that  the  physi- 
cal machine  of  his  body  must  run  down 
without  adequate  repair.  All  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  theory.  The  experience  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  science,  makes  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  animal  body  can  only  be  repaired 
by  albuminous  materials,  of  which  a  certain 
quantity,  proportionate  to  the  work  per- 
formed, must  be  presented.  They  may  be 
the  direct  or  indirect  source  of  the  labour 
performed,  but  they  must  unquestionably  be 
present  in  food,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
quantities  required  by  the  body  to  repair  its 
waste  wlQ  quickly  show  itself  in  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  human  frame;  for  nature  pur- 
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Bues  her  own  coarse,  and  must  have  her  laws 
strictly  obeyed,  however  imperfectly  existing 
theories  may  interpret  them  to  the  world. 


Art,  III.— 1.  The  Present  State  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Bj  Richard  Wood- 
ward, Bishop  of  Clojne.     Dublin,  1787. 

2.  The  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland^ 
Past  and  Present  lUvstrated  exclusive- 
^y  ^y  Protestant  authorities.  Dublin, 
1863. 

3-  -4  Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of 
Armagh  and  Clogher.  By  Mabgus- 
Gervais,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dublin, 

4.  Substance  of  the  Speech  made  by  Earl 
G-REY  in  the  House  of  Lords^  on  Friday, 
ISih  March  1866,  in  moving  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  State  of  Ireland. 
London,  1866. 

5.  The  Irish  Church  Establishment.  Speech 
of  Sir  John  Oeat,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  11th  April  1866.  Dublin, 
1866. 

6.  The  Case  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishr 
ment  in  Ireland^  considered  in  a  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  Killaloe,  etc.  By  Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killa- 
loe.     Dublin,  1866. 

7.  A  Charge,  etc.  By  Hamilton  Ver- 
scHOYLE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  Dub- 
lin, 1866. 

8.  A  Charge,  etc.  By  William  Hiogin, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Baphoe.  Dub- 
lin, 1866. 

Between  the  Irish  people  and  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Church  a  long  war  has  been  waged ;  a 
war  which  has  lasted  ever  since  the  English 
invasion  until  the  present  hour.  In  that 
theatre  of  hostilities  where  a  Christian 
Church  can  with  perfect  propriety  strive  for 
mastery,  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  has  sus- 
tained discomfiture,  for  it  has  won  no  tri- 
umphs on  that  glorious  battle-ground  where 
the  hearts  of  a  nation  form  the  trophy.  The 
Irish  people  still  defy  the  Church  of  their 
invaders,  anJ  reject  the  hierarchy  into  whose 
ranks  in  ancient  times  Irishmen  were,  by  in- 
sulting Statutes,  forbidden  to  enter.  Indeed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Establishment  ever  felt  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Church  militant  towards  the  mere  Irish, 
nor  was  it  devoted  to  the  spiritual  work  of 
winnbg  souls.  As  ^  Church  patronage  was 
one  of  the  most  readily  available'  amongst 
'  the  means  of  corruption  '  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe),  the  bishops 
were  mostly  political  tools  chosen  by  the 


English  Government  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending its  power.  The  true  weapons  of  a 
Church — the  saintly  men  living  saint-like 
lives,  the  burning  words  spoken  in  a  lan- 
guage *  understanded  of  the  people,'  the  sa- 
cred offices  sacredly  administered, — ^these 
implements  of  evangelistic  warfare  were 
rarely  employed  for  the  benefit  of  Irishmen. 
But  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  was  from  the 
very  first  successful  by  means  of  less  worthy 
weapons,  in  a  field  less  noble  than  that  of 
missionary  enterprise,  and  in  the  arena  of 
political  strife  gained  many  victories  over 
the  Irish  people.  Its  first  triumph  was  over 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  which  was  bar- 
tered away  for  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. By  English  aid  the  Anglo-Irish 
Church  was  sustained  for  more  than  800 
years,  during  which,  although  no  doctrinal 
differences  existed,  the  hierarchy  and  the 
nation  were  to  a  considerable  deCTee  ee« 
tranced  from  each  other.  And  when  the 
Anglo-Irish  bishops,  at  the  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  attorned  for  their  tempo- 
ralities to  Henry  viu.  instead  of  the  Pope— 
and  thus  unwittingly  took  a  step  which  in 
subsequent  years  was  employed  as  a  means 
for  justifying  the  introduction  of  a  Keformed 
Episcopate  and  a  second  Church,  which  the 
Irish  clergy  and  people  rejected — then  the 
Anglo-Irish  Reformation  Church,  although 
that  of  the  very  small  minority  of  the  people, 
was  enabled,  by  means  of  English  arms  and 
laws,  to  obtain  triumphant  possession  of  all 
the  ancient  national  endowments  for  religion 
in  Ireland  which  had  not  been  confiscated 
into  lay  hands.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Ireland  had  no  beginning 
except  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  born  and  cradled  amid  despotism  and 
corruption.  The  Queen  commanded  her 
deputy,  Sussex,  to  establish  the  Reformed 
religion  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Sussex 
abandoned  the  Mass,  took  up  the  new  creed 
as  if  it  were  a  new  glove,  packed  a  fictitious 
Parliament,  and  passed  a  batch  of  laws 
which  were  thrust,  wherever  and  whenever 
the  English  Government  had  power,  down 
the  throats  of  the  Irish.  To  give  their  Epis- 
copate a  somewhat  better  pedigree,  Irish 
Church  historians  have  fondly  invented  a 
legend,  to  the  effect  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  who  were  in  office  at  Queen  Mary's 
death,  were,  upon  Elizabeth's  accession, 
converted  by  compulsory  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  penal  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  Reformed 
&ith.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
those  bishops  conformed^  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Hugh  Curwin,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  alone  of  the  Irish  bishops  ap- 
pears as  the  advocate  of  the  Reformation, 
and    the    Queen's    instrument    for    creat* 
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ing  a  Reformed  hierarohj.  Carwin  and 
the  Queen,  however,  had  only  power  to 
interfere  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
seeS)  and  that  only  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  English  Government  was  strong. 
The  Pope  and  the  Irish  papal  bishops  had, 
and  still  have,  exclfisive  power  over  the  spirit- 
ualities, which  neither  sword  nor  persecution 
were  able  to  destroy. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  dubious  morality 
of  those  early  transactions,  the  present  legal 
right  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical property  of  the  nation  is  of  course 
perfect,  and  would  be  so  even  if  that  Church 
could  not  reckon  a  hundred  members.  That 
property  consists  chiefly  of  tithes,  the  com- 
pulsory payment  of  which  was  introduced 
into  Ireland  in  1172  by  Henry  ii.,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants, — 
the  Celtic  mind  being,  it  is  said,  averse  to 
all  except  voluntary  payments  for  religion. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  by  va- 
rious legislative  enactments,  secured  the 
Ohurch  revenues  to  the  present  possessors, 
whose  legal  and  parliamentary  title  is  indis- 
putable. There  is  accordingly  no  necessity 
to  determine,  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
tithes,  whether  the  present  Established 
Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic  be  the  true 
successor  of  the  pre-Reformation  Anglo- 
Irish  Church.  The  one  can  boast  of  legal, 
although  somewhat  irregular,  bishops,  of 
royal  and  parliamentary  sanction,  and  of 
the  possession  of  all  the  churches  and  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  power  andl  property  which 
the  State  could  give  it.  The  other  Church 
can  adduce  papal  bishops,  the  authority  of 
the  Irish  chieftains,  continuity  of  doctrine 
and  complete  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  To  rights, 
however,  which  are  merely  legal,  and  have 
no  foundation  in  eternal  justice,  Kings,  Stat- 
utes, and  Parliaments  can  give  only  present 
and  temporary,  not  permanent  and  immuta- 
ble force.  And  rights,  which  originated  con- 
fessedly in  a  traitorous  compact,  which  were 
enforced  by  despotic  power,  and  have  been 
preserved  only  by  penal  legislation,  are, 
from  their  very  nature,  peculiarly  liable  to 
change.  The  legal  rights  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Church  to  the  ecclesiastical  property 
of  Ireland  have,  accordingly,  been  oftentimes 
altered  and  modified,  and  have  even  under- 
gone, both  anciently  and  recently,  partial 
confiscations.  The  destruction  of  monaste- 
ries, and  the  secularization  of  their  revenues, 
the  discontinuance  of  '  book-money  ' — an 
oppressive  exaction  formerly*^  levied  on  Ro- 


*  The  Roman  Oatholio  priests^  down  to  a  late 
period,  were  obliged  to  compound  with  the  Protes- 


man  Catholics,  the  abolition  of  agistment 
tithe,  the  removal  of  vestry  cess  and  minis- 
ters' money,  the  suppression  of  bishoprics 
and  benefices  under  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Act, — these  are  all  undoubted  instances 
of  rights  once  perfectly  legal  and  statutory, 
but  now  withdrawn  from  parliamentary  pro- 
tection, and  reduced  to  nullity  as  far  as  law 
is  concerned. 

The  successive  modifications  to  which  in 
modem  times  Church  property  in  Ireland 
has  been  subjected,  although  stigmatized, 
when  enacted,  as  unjust,  sacrilegious,  and 
blasphemous,  have  notwithstanding  been  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  singular  improvement  in 
religion,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  Anglican  *  Churches,'  observed 
Primate    Beresford    (at   page    22    of    his 

*  Charge  to  the  Clergy,'  1864),  '  have  well- 
nigh  trebled  in  number  within  the  last 
century,  and  are  yearly  multiplying.  The 
minbters  of  the  Church  have  increased  in 
like  proportion.  Above  all,  spiritual  life 
has  grown  and  has  been  strengthened  within 
her.'  The  Roman  Catholic  places  of  wor- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  which  formerly  were 
mean  cabins  or  huts  without  cross  or  belfrey, 
and  lay  in  glens  or  obscure  localities,  have 
been  replaced,  since  the  pressure  of  penal 
legislation  was  removed,  by  massive  edifices, 
cross-crowncd  and  flanked  by  seminaries, 
or  convents,  or  clergy-houses.  The  good 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to  use 
the   words   of  Dean   Byrne)  has  done   in 

*  strengthening  the  fabric  of  society,  by  en- 
forcingf  the  obligations  of  moral  duty,'  is 
proveoby  the  increased  temperance,  sobriety, 
and  morality  of  the  Irish.     *  The  male  por- 


tant  ministers  for  their  fees.  In  a  Roman  Catholic 
Register-Book  of  Marriages  (now  before  us)  for  a 
parish  in  the  county  Westmeath,  there  are  frequent 
proofs  of  this  practice.  In  this  register,  which  be- 
gins in  1737  and  ends  in  1776,  there  appears  a  regu- 
lar account  between  the  parson  and  the  priest. 
Such  entries  as  the  following  are  common : — ^  N.B, 
— He  paid  Ss.  9d.  for  ye  parson's  fee.*  '  I  received 
Mr.UUhampheney's  (the  Vicar's)  fees.'  *  Cleared  out 
with  M'Geudis '  (the  Vicar's  clerk).  *■  He  swore  by 
y«  book  oath  y*  he  w*  pay  Mr.  M'Geunis.'  Some- 
times the  clerk's  wife  was  present,  in  lieu  of  her  hus- 
band, at  the  Roman  Catholic  marriages,  and  then 
it  is  entered,  ^  Mr.  M^Geunis'  wife  came  with  them,' 
or  she  *  became  security  for  ye  parson's  fees.'  The 
parson's  clerk  duly  entered  bis  receipt  for  these  fees 
at  regular  intervals.  In  1774  the  parson's  agent 
seems  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Ross,  for  the  last  entry 
in  that  year  is  as  follows : — *  13  Judy  1774,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Ross  to  pay  £2,  6s.  6p.  p.  year  for  mar- 
riage dues — paid  Mrs.  Ross's  order,  20  Oct.  1774, 
lis.  4J.,  and  13  Jan.  1776,  lis.  4id.'  The  many 
vexatious  and  irritating  annoyances,  like  the  forego- 
ing, to  which  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  ex- 
posed, would  not  have  been  endured  a  day,  unleaa 
the  armed  power  of  England  had  been  at  hand  to 
enforce  subjection 
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tion  of  tbem,^  said  Lord  Morpeth  in  1841, 
'  exhibit  at  the  present  moment  more  sobrie- 
ty, and  the  female  portion  more  chastity, 
and  both  show  more  power  of  endurance 
under  calamity  the  most  trying  and  aggra- 
vating, than  could  be  attributed  to  the  imia- 
bitants  of  either  of  the  sister  countries.' 
There  seems  therefore  no  just  cause  why 
proposals  for  further  modifications  of  Irish 
Church  property  should  not  be  entertained 
in  a  candid  and  rational  spirit  by  all  who 
are  anxious  for  '  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  and  consolation  to 
the  whole  people.' 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  present  contest  about  Irish  Church  pro- 
perty is  conducted,  which  need  irritate  the 
friends  of  religion  in  general.  Sir  John 
Gray,  who  is  a  Protestant,  leads  an  attack 
upon  the  Temporalities,  not  the  Church — 
upon  endowments,  not  doctrine.  As  mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  he  seems  somewhat  ap- 
propriately selected  for  the  purpose.  That 
borough  contains  1401  Anglicans,  171  Dis- 
senters, and  16,141  Roman  Catholics.  Three 
churches  in  Kilkenny  city  afford  ample 
church  accomodation  for  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  that  locality,  even  if 
all  of  them,  a^ed  over  five  years,  should 
choose  to  attend  divine  worship  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  bishop  whose  net  income 
is  £3867,  9s.  Gd.,  and  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  six 
prebendaries,  whose  united  revenues  amount 
to  £6971,  4s.  6d.  The  entire  diocese  of  Os- 
sory,  to  which  Kilkenny  belongs,  contains 
8258  Anglicans,  580  Dissenters^  and  131,248 
Roman  Catholics.  The  value  of  the  ben- 
efices (exclusively  of  the  bishopric  and  of 
flebe-houses,  etc.)  is  £21,050,  lOs.  6d. 
'or  the  spiritual  advantage,  accordingly,  of 
each  Anglican  in  Ossory,  the  State  has  pro- 
vided a  sum  averaging  £2,  10s.  lOd.  per 
head,  without  reckoning  other  sums  paid  to 
chapiains  of  prisons,  asylums  and  work- 
houses. The  Roman  Catholics,  who  of 
course  do  not  receive  one  farthing  of  the 
ancient  endowments  of  their  religion,  have 
the  bitter  consciousness  that  their  own 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors  founded,  in  1178, 
the  very  cathedral  in  which  the  Anglican 
bishop  has  his  throne.  That  bishop,  more- 
over, is  one  whose  views  are  little  calculated 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  such  bitter  recol- 
lections. He  and  his  clergy  have  steadily 
refused  to  administer  the  national  funds 
voted  for  education,  and  thus  have  separated 
themselves  from  almost  all  intercourse  with 
Roman  Catholics.  KiUcenny  borough  has, 
besides,  a  special  grievance  of  its  own. 
When  St.  Canice  or  Irishtown,  part  of  Kil- 
kenny city,  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union, 


the  State  gave  £15,000  compensation,  which 
sum  was  allocated,  not  to  general  purposes 
nor  for  the  benefit  of  all  creeds,  but  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Board  of  First  Fruits,  in  order 
to  swell  the  funds  applicable  to  the  erection 
of  churches  and  glebe- houses  for  members  of 
the  Established  Church  I 

Sir  John  Gray,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
done  his  *  spiriting'  with  a  gentleness  posi- 
tively surprising^  in  the  representative  of  a 
borough  inheriting  such  traditions.  His 
motion  was  simply  '  that  the  position  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  just 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  urgently  demands  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament.'  If  *  the  people  of  that 
country'  consists  of  the  5,105,610  inhabit- 
ants who  are  not  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  then  the  first  part  of  Sir  John's 
motion  is  a  truism,  for  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  term  693,357  Anglicans  (who  form 
less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion) *  the  people  of  that  country.'  The 
remaining  part  of  Sir  John's  motion  is  also 
a  truism,  if  the  deliberate  opinions  of 
Ministers  of  State,  expressed  during  the  last 
forty  years,  are  of  any  weight.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  useful  to  call  to  remembrance  a  few 
of  those  observations.  The  Marquess  of 
Anglesea  was  in  1828  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  subsequently  served  the 
same  office  under  Earl  Grey,  with  Lord 
Phmket  as  his  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Stanley, 
now  Earl  of  Derby,  as  his  Chief  Secretary. 
Lord  Anglesea  thus  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Ward  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1835: — *The  Establishment, 
which  at  all  times  far  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  Protestant  coogregations,  has  hitherto 
been  upheld  by  the  State,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  served  the  temporal  use  of 
consolidating  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries.  But  this  service  it  no  longer 
perfcnrms.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
connexion,  it  weakens  it.'  ♦  Earl  Fortescue, 
Lord-Lieutenant  under  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  from  1839  to  1841,  declared 
in  1844,  ^  that  it  was  most  essential  to  the 
peace  and  contentment  of  Ireland  that  some 
legislative  and  established  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,' 
and  could  not  find  any  means  by  which  such 
a  provision  could  be  made, '  so  much  in  con- 
formity with  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice 


♦This,  and  other  quotations  which  follow  it,  have 
been  taken  from  a  small  but  useful  book,  compiled, 
it  is  believed,  by  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  entitled  77  e 
Church  St^ablishment  in  Ireland^  Peat  and  Presents 
JUvitrated  exdunvely  by  Protestant  Authorities^  etc, 
Dublin :  G.  P.  Warren.    1868. 
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and  common  sense,  as  the  appropriation  to 
its  use  of  a  part  of  those  funds  which  had 
been  originally  given  for  the  religions  of  all 
denominations.'  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  under  Lord  Palmerston  for  nine 
years,  and  previously  Chief  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  for  six  years,  said,  *  The  only  intel- 
ligible ground  on  which  an  established  reli- 
gion could  rest,  was  on  its  being  the  opinion 
of  the  majority — the  opinion  of  the  majority 
exceeding  in  number  those'  who  profess  any 
other  faith.'  The  chief  governors  of  Ireland 
who  used  thb  language  were,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  patrons  of  church-livings  both 
in  their  private  and  public  capacities.  Three 
Chancellors  of  England,  Brougham,  Truro, 
and  Campbell,  spoke,  more  strongly  than 
the  three  Lords-Lieutenant  just  quoted,  on 
the  same  theme.  Brougham  regarded  ^  the 
grand  abuse  of  the  Irish  Established  Church' 
as  '  the  master  evil '  and  '  the  source  of  pe- 
rennial discord.'  Lord  Truro  said  *  the  Irish 
Church  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  unhap- 
piness  which  Ireland  suflfered.'  Lord 
Campbell  (Chancellor  of  England  under 
Lord  Palmerston)  *  believed  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ifaischievous  institutions  in  existence.'  Earl 
Grey,  a  Cabinet  Minister  from  1846  to  1852, 
asserted  that  *  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
that  the  Irish  people  should  feel  otherwise 
than  indignant  that  a  large  endowment, 
originally  granted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  should  be  taken  away  and 
applied  exclusively  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  a  small  fraction,  and  that  the  richer 
fraction  of  the  people.'  He  also  believed 
*the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  main 
source  of  all  that  misgovernment  and  op- 
pression under  which  the  Irish  for  nearly 
three  centuries  have  suflfered.'  Sir  George 
Grey,  Home  Secretary  from  1846  to  1862, 
was  of  opinion  that  a  complete  union  between 
England  and  Ireland  '  never  could  be  effect- 
ed so  long  as  an  established  and  cnaowed 
Church  of  the  minority  exclusively  existed.' 
And  Lord  Lytton,  who  served  in  Lord 
Derby's  Cabinet  as  Colonial  Secretary,  con- 
sidered the  words  *  Irish  Church'  to  be  *  the 
greatest  bull  in  the  language.'  '  It  was  called 
the  Irish  Church  because  it  was  a  Church 
not  for  the  Irish.'  *  The  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment .  .  .  stood  upon  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  the  Catholic  Church  property.' 
*  The  Church  in  Ireland  costs  as  much  for 
the  police  and  soldiers  as  for  the  clergy 
themselves.'  *  Do  we,'  asked  he,  *  imitate 
the  Saviour  or  the  Impostor,  when  we  carry 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
•other  ? ' 
•     Earl   Granville,   appointed   President  of 


the  Council  under  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859, 
was  of  opinion  that  ^  the  principle  on  which 
the  Irish  Church  was  established  was  erro- 
neous.'    Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  same  Premier, 
thought  that '  so  long  as  the  Establishment^ 
remains  in  Ireland,  *  it  must  be  looked  on  bj 
the  bulk  of  the  population  as  a  badge  of 
conquest  and  degradation.'     Lord  Palmers- 
ton himself  held  '  that  the  revennes  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  primarily  destined 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people;' 
and  Earl  Russell,  the   successor    of   Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  premiership,  believed  that 
so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
is  '  territorial,  the  contentment  of  the  people 
never  will  exist.'    This  catena  of  Protestant 
authorities  upon  the  Irish  question,  consbt- 
ing  of  Lords- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Cban- 
cellors  of  England,  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
Prime  Ministers,  may  be  fitly  closed  by  the 
testimony   of   two    Chief   Secretaries   for 
Ireland.     One,  Lord  Hatherton   (formerly 
Mr.  Littleton),  said  '  the  nature  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  was  an  anomaly 
without  a  parallel    in  the  history   of  the 
world.'     The   other,   Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tescue,  in  the  recent  debate  on  Sir  John 
Gray's  motion,  declared  that  he  '  felt  dis- 
satisfied as  a  Protestant,  even   more  than 
Eoman  Catholics  could  have  felt  dissatisfied, 
with  the  position  of  things  to  which  the  first 
part  of  that  resolution  referred,'  and  ak) 
said  '  that  a  just  and  permanent  settlement' 
of  the  question  would  '  be  one  that  would 
most  contribute  to  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  interests  of  the  country.' 

The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
eminent  statesmen  whose  sentiments  have 
been  just  quoted,  ought  to  be  sufiicient  proof 
that  they  did  not  regard  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  Church,  either  in  England  or 
Ireland,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  Irish  Church  Temporalities.  It 
is  pretty  evident  that  they  distinguished  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Establishment, 
and  believed  the  latter  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
religion,  and  an  injury  to  the  State. 

As,  however,  it  has  been  frequently  asr 
sorted,  by  some  who  are  looked  on  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  the  An^lo-Irish  clergy,  that  the 
Church  itself,  both  m  England  and  Ireland, 
is  in  danger  of  destruction  if  Irish  Church 
revenues  are  interfered  with,  it  may  be  use 
ful  to  review  some  of  the  principal  state- 
ments which  in  past  and  present  times  have 
been  published  in  defence  of  the  Establi/jh- 
ment.  In  1786..  Dr.  Duigenan,  a  lay  Fellow 
of  Dublin  University,  and  who  represented 
the  borough  of  Armagh  in  the  last  Irish 
Parliament  issued,  under  the  signature  of 
^  Theophilus,  <  An  Address  to  the  Nobility 
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and  Gentry  of  the  Ofaorch  in  Ireland  as  by 
Law  Established,'  and  argaed  that  *  the  abo- 
lition or  redaction  of  titiies'  was  equivalent 
to  *  a  translation  of  property  from  the  cler- 
gy of  the  Established  Church  to  Popish 
ecclesiastics;'  and  that  the  payment  of 
tithe  in  the  manner  *  it  was  then  payable  by 
law,  was  the  properest  mode  of  raising  a 
maintenance  for  the  clergy.'  He  subse- 
quently published,  in  1798,  in  his  own  name, 
*An  Answer  to  H.  Grattan,'  in  which  he 
called  Edmund  Burke  '  the  apostle  of  Po- 
pery,' and  asserted  that  *  the  public  taxes 
were  chiefly  paid  by  the  Irish  Protestants. ' 
He  also  said  that  '  of  the  mass  of  real  and 
personal  property '  of  Ireland,  *  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  parts  were  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,'  and  that  *the  whole  Church 
revenues  equally  divided  among  the  clergy, 
would  not  produce  to  each  £150  per  annum.' 
About  the  same  period  Bishop  Woodward 
of  Oloyne  stood  forward  as  a  champion  of 
the  Temporalities,  and  wrote,  in  1787,  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  present  State  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,'  of  which  four  editions 
were  published  within  twelve  days,  and  nine 
within  a  few  months  of  its"  first  issue.  In 
this  work  the  bishop  represented  *  the  Pro- 
testant interest '  as  in  danger,  and  warned 
*'  the  Protestant  proprietor  of  land  that  the 
security  of  his  title  depended  very  much,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  Protestant  ascendency.' 
He  then  improved  the  *  poverty  plea,'  calcu- 
lated the  net  income  of  parishes  in  fourteen 
dioceses,  deducted  the  cost  of  collection,  and 
five  per  cent,  for  insolvencies  (an  item  un- 
accountably omitted  by  modem  valuators,) 
and  reduced  the  average  net  income  of  each 
clergyman  to  the  sum  of  £133,  6s.  per  an- 
num, *  a  sum  less,'  as  his  Lordship  declared, 
*  than  what  a  minister  in  Scotland  gets  on  a 
average,'  or  than  the  average  pay  of  a  Gov- 
ernment chaplain,  which  was  then  '  £114 
and  lodgings,  with  liberty  to  take  clerical 
duty  when  not  in  garrison  or  actual  service ! ' 
So  convinced  was  this  worthy  bishop  of  the 
low  value  of  livings,  that  he  felt  constrained 
to  give  his  own  son,  and  that  within  three 
years  of  his  taking  holy  orders,  three  or  four 
of  those  preferments  which  appeared  to  his 
Lordship  so  miserable,  which,  however,  in 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
preciation which  Church  property  has,  it  is 
said,  suffered  since  Woodward's  time,  are 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ! 
Bishop  Woodward  did  not  forget  to  mention 
that  in  England  there  was  one  clergyman  to 
every  five  square  miles,  but  in  Ireland  only 
one  to  every  twenty-three  square  miles. 
He  thus  predicted  the  dreadful  effects  of 
any  diminution  of  the  temporalities : — *•  Any 
reduction  of  the  incomes  of  the  parochial 


clergy  must  be  highly  injurious,  a  consider- 
able one  fatal,  to  the  Protestant  Established 
Church.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  per- 
petuate large  unions,  it  must  render  small 
parishes  incompetent  to  support  a  resident 
minister :  of  course  put  a  stop  to  the  building 
of  glebe-houses,  and  not  only  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  but  shut  up  a 
considerable  number  of  the  old  ones.  The 
number  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  must 
in  the  same  degree  be  diminished.'  It  is 
consoling  to  remember  that  these  doleful 
predictions  not  only  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
but  have  been  actually  falsified  by  events. 
According  to  the  present  Irish  Primate,  the 
number  of  churches  and  clergymen  has  been 
trebled  since  1787.  But  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  who  held  the  see  of  Limerick  from  1806 
to  1820,  has  probably  left  the  best  exposi- 
tion on  record  of  that  defence  of  the  Tem- 
poralities which  consists  in  '  the  multiplica- 
tion of  churches  and  resident  clergy.'  In  a 
letter,*  dated  in  1810,  he  details  the  improve- 
ment then  taking  place  in  the  Irish  branch 
of  Ihe  United  Church.  *  Parliament '  (he 
observes)  *now  wisely  grants  £50,000  per 
annum  for  the  purposes  of  building  churches 
and  glebe-houses,  and  for  purchasing  glebes, 
so  that  during  the  last  seven  years  more  has 
been  done  in  that  way  than  in  a  century 
before  that  period. '  *  I  have  been  employed,' 
continues  his  Lordship,  *  for  some  weeks  past 
in  Kerry,  inspecting  and  constructing  some 
new  churches  in  the  most  distant  and  wildest 
parts  along  the  coast  from  Kenmare  to 
jDingle.  They  had  never  seen  a  bishop 
there  before,  and  in  some  parishes,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  they  had  never  seen  a  Protes- 
tant minister!  I  have  now  given  them 
churches  and  resident  clergy,  which  must 
have  the  best  consequences,  both  religious 
and  political.  With  respect  to  Ardfert 
Cathedral,  it  was  originally  a  very  extensive 
and  magnificent  building — totally  ruined  in 
the  wars  of  Cromwell ;  part  of  it  is  now  fitted 
up  neatly,  which  serves  also  for  the  parish 
church.  The  Chapter  is  complete ;  1  have 
just  revised  and  rendered  it  efficient.  It 
consbts  of  a  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Precentor, 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Aghadoe.  There  is  a  Minor  Canon — all 
endowed.'  When  Bishop  Warburton  speaks 
of  *  giving '  churches  and  clergy,  it  suggests 
the  recollection  of  another  Irishman  who 
*  out  of  his  great  bounty  built  a  bridge  at 
the  expense  of  the  county,'  for  that  prelate  f 


*  SeeWakefield^B  Account  of  Ireland,  SkUistieal 
and  Political,  vol.  ii.  p.  468.    London,  1812. 

f  Warburton  was  remarkable,  even  in  a  most 
corrupt  period,  for  the  way  in  which  he  disposed  of 
his  church  preferments  in  order  to  enrich  his  family. 
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was  not  famous  tor  giving  such  things,  un- 
less in  the  way  of  giving  churches  to  his 
sons,  and  clergymen  to  his  daughters.  Those 
parishes,  moreover,  in  Ardfert  diocese,  which 
lie  on  the  coast    between  Kenmare    and 
Dingle,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  benefited 
much  by  the  exertions  of  his   Lordship. 
They  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  in  1810 
were  comprised  within  twelve  benefices,  of 
which  two  had  no  churches  either  then  or 
afterwards,  and  were  therefore  suspended. 
Two    other     benefices     remained    without 
churches    during    Warburton's  episcopate. 
The  churches  of  the  remaining  eight  bene- 
fices were  indeed  built  or  repaired  under 
Warburton,  but  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
only  one  had  been  erected.     Of  those  twelve 
livings,  now  redjiced  by  suspension  to  ten, 
five  have  been  held  since  Warburton's  time 
by  absentee  incumbents,  or  incumbents  whose 
absence  would  have  been  more  advantageous 
than  their  presence.      The   *  neatly  fitted 
up '  cathedral  at  Ardfert  is   still   a  ruin, 
and   the  seven  functionaries,  forming  the 
Chapter  which  the  bishop  '  revised  and  rend- 
ered efficient,'  have  had  no  duties  to  perform, 
nor  a  cathedral  in  which  to  perform  them,  if 
they  had  any ;  the  office  of  even  the  Minor 
Canon  being  returned  to  Parliament  as  *  a 
complete   sinecure.'      Just  half  a  century 
since  Warburton's  time,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  same  See  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and 
Aghadoe,  uses  somewhat  similar  language 
regarding  a  part  of  that  diocese  not  far  from 
the  scene  of  Bishop  Warburton's  liberality. 
In    October   1866,    Bishop   Graves,    when 
oonsecrating  some  churches   in  Kerry,  de- 
scribed his  labour  as  '  the  consummation  of 
several  acts  which  had  brought  a  great  change 
over    the    circumstances    of   this    district. 
Half  a  century  ago,  in  the  lifetime  of  many 
now  (observed  the  bishop)  listening  to  him, 
in  thil3  western  district  of  Corkaguiny,  there 
was  not  a  single  church  nor  one  congrega- 


The  personal  historj  of  this  bishop  is  curious.  His 
real  name  was  not  Warburton,  but  Mongau,  and  it 
is  not  known  for  certain  how  or  when^  he  was  or- 
dained. The  tradition  is  that  he  was  apprenticed  to 
some  tr\de,  but,  through  misconduct,  failed  to 
satisfy  his  master.  He  then,  so  the  story  goes,  was 
inspired  with  a  sudden  zeal  for  Foreign  Missions, 
aud  received,  or  said  he  received,  holy  orders  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  convertmg  the  heathen. 
He  next  took  passage  in  a  troop-ship  bound  for 
Canada,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  officers,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  troops.  He  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  a  nobleman  high  in  command — first  by  his 
agreeable  qualities  as  a  table-companion,  and  after- 
wards by  lending  him  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
slight  security  These  favours  that  nobleman 
afterwards  repaid  by  giving  Warburton  church 
preferments^  which  led  eventually  to  a  bishopric. 


tion  of  persons  professmg  the  Reformed  Faith. 
What  a  sad  state  of  darkness  was  this  1 ' 
exclaimed  the  bishop,  who  went  on  to  de- 
nounce the   'superstition   and  priestcraft' 
under  which  the  people  *  groaned.'     But,  on 
referring  to  the  Census  Returns  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Revenue,  it  appears  that  there  were 
three  churches  fifty  years  ago  in  that  local- 
ity, the  dates  of  whose  erection  were  respeo- 
tively  1808,  1810,  and  1816,  while  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  other  churches,  more 
anciently  built,  were  still  standing.      The 
'great  change'  which  the  bishop  supposes 
to  have  come  over  that  district  seems  to 
consist    in  a  very   small   increase  in  the 
Anglican  population,  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  other  causes  than  the  reformation 
of  the  inhabitants.     Anyhow,  the  Church- 
population  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  parishes 
in  Corkaguiny  barony  was,  in  1830,  a  little 
over  700  souls,  who  had  then  five  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  over  800  worship- 
pers.    In  1864,  in  the  same  parishes,  the 
Church-population  amounted  to  more  than 
800  souls,  who  now  have  eight  places  of 
worship  affordiiig  accommodation  for  1200 
persons.     The   State   Church,   which   thos 
amply    has    provided    for     the    spiritual 
wants  of  the   Anglican  minority,  has  left 
without  spiritual  aid  no  less  than  21,063 
persgns  who   form    the    Roman    Catholic 
population  of  Corkaguiny  barony.     In  1835, 
when  plans  of  Church  reform   were  sup- 
posed to  engage  the  attention  of  legislators, 
the  discovery  began  to  be  published  that  *  the 
Church  in  Ireland  was  not  originally  Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  Henry  n.  and  the  arms  of 
England  compelled  the  Irish'  to  accept  Ro- 
manism.    So  it  was  stated  in  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  imprint  of*  Rivingtons :  London, 
1835,'  and  entitled   The  Irish  Church^ 
Important  Fads.     In    the   same   year  the 

*  missionary-civilisation,'  otherwise  called  the 

*  resident-gentry,'  theory  was  forcibly  put  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  by  Bloomfield, 
Bishop  of  London,  who,  quoting  the  words 
of  Bishop  Jebb  of  Limerick,  described  Irish 
clergymen  as  *  missionaries  of  civilisation,' 
and  as  '  absolutely  creating  manufacture' 
by  their  activity.  They  go,  said  the  bishop, 
'  through  bogs,  across  mountains,  over  miles 
of  scarcely  accessible  country.'  *  They 
exert  themselves  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax ;  to  superintend  the  manufacture 
of  wheels ;  to  distribute  with  their  own  hands 
the  implements  so^  manufactured;  to  pay 
domiciliary  visits  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing and  ascertaining  the  progress  of  indas- 
try.'  Flax  was  fortunate  m  exciting  so 
much  episcopal  and  clerical  enthusiasm,  and 
Bishop  Stopford  of  Cork,  who  bequeathed 
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100  spinning-wheels  to  100  poor  women,  *  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Dean  and  his  curate,' 
was  no  doubt  highly  to  be  commended. 
But  yet  there  are  clergymen  and  laymen 
also  who  cannot  but  feel  this  clerical  devotion 
to  spinning-wheels  to  be  somewhat  discor- 
dant from  the  tenor  of  the  Ordination 
Service. 

Most  of  the  above  statements  in  defence 
of  the  Temporalities    have    been  repeated 
with  variations  and  additions  in  a  compila- 
tion recently  published  by  the  Church    In- 
stitution, under  the  imposing  title  of  Fads. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  newly 
coloured  '  facts '  are  those  about  the  Protes- 
tantism of  St.  Patrick,  the  identity  of  the 
present  Anglo-Irish  Church  with  that  of  St. 
Patrick  in*  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,' 
and  the  assertion  that  the  '  regular  and  an- 
cient succession  of  bishops  from  St.  Patrick 
has  descended  continually  in  the  Church  in 
Ireland  to  the  present  day.'    The  Protestant- 
ism of  Patrick,  and  the  identity  of  the  pres- 
ent Reformed  Church  with  that  founded  by 
St.  Patrick,  which,   according  to  Dr.  Todd, 
had  no  diocesan  episcopacy  until  the  twelfth 
century,  are  matters  upon  which  a  great  deal 
might  be  said,  in  opposition  to  the  flippant 
assertions  of  eloquent  and  zealous  speakers 
at  Church  Congresses.     The  episcopal  suc- 
cession from  Patrick  to  Primate  Beresford, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  proved,  unless 
those  imagined  links  are  discovered,  which 
may  connect  in  unbroken    coptinuity    the 
bishops  of  London,  or  the  Scotch  prelates, 
with  the  ancient  see  of  Armagh.     The  pres- 
ent Anglican  bishop  in  Ireland  are  the  eccle- 
siastical descendant  of  those  eight  bishops 
whom  Charles  IL  at  the  Restoration  in  1660 
found  in  Ireland.     The  ecclesiastical  pedi- 
gree of  those  eight  prelates  must,  according 
to  the  hitherto  published  records  *  of  their 
consecrations,  be  traced    to    John    Leslie, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles  in  Scotland ;  John  Max- 
well, Bishop  of  Ross,  also  in  Scotland;  and 
to  Edmund   Bonn6r,    Bishop    of   London. 
Thus,  instead  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  succes- 
sors, one  English  and  two  Scotch  prelates 
are  the  episcopal  forefathers  t  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Church. 

A  much  more  important  branch  of  this 
question  is  that  which  relates  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  Irish  Establishment  at  present. 


*  See  Cotton*a  Fasti  SccleticB  HibemiccBy  vo  .iv. 
Appendix,  pp.  iii.-xxxix.  ed.  1860. 

t  Sec  *  The  alleged  ConTcrsion  of  the  Irish  Bish- 
ops tjD  the  Reformed  Religion  at  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  assumed  Descent  of  the 
present  Established  Hierarchy  in  Ireland  from  the 
ancient  Irish  Church,  Disproved.  By  W.  Maziere 
Brady,  D.  D.'  Fourth  edition  enUirged.  London : 
f-ongmans,  1866. 
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The  population  of  Ireland  consists  of  4,505,- 
265  Roman  Catholics,  693,857  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  Anglicans,  and 
600,845  members  of  all  other  persuasions, 
who  are  chiefly  Presbyterians,  and  may  be 
called '  Dissenters.'     There  are  2428  parish- 
es in  Ireland,  of  which  199  contain  no  An- 
glican inhabitant,  and  51 5  contain  an  Angli- 
can population  in  no  case  exceeding  twenty 
souls.     Thus  in  very  nearly  one-third  of  au 
the  parishes  in  Ireland,  the  parochial  system, 
as  far  as  members  of  the  Established  Church 
is  concerned,  is  almost  a  myth.     To  disguise, 
as  much  as  possible,  this  lamentable  failure, 
various  shifts  have  been  resorted  to.     The 
very  name  of  ^  parish '  has  been  declared  in- 
applicable to  918  of  those  ancient  parishes^ 
and  their  proper  appellation  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  *  denomination. '     They  have 
been  added  to  other  parishes,  and  their  dis- 
tinct individuality  has  been  taken  away  on 
their  entrance  into  the  compound  of  parishes 
called  a  Union,  somewhat  in  the  game  man- 
ner as  penal  convicts  forfeit  their  Christian 
names  and  surnames,  and  receive  a  numeral 
for  their  designation  on  entering  Dartmoor 
or  Pentonville.    Some  of  these  parishes  have 
been  also  compared  with  thinly  peopled  par- 
ishes in  England,  as  if  their  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  were  no  more  worthy  of  being 
counted  in  the  population  than  mere  kites  or 
crows.     They  have  been  termed  'insignifi- 
cant,' and  likened  unto  little  parishes  ''  only 
forty  yards  square.'      Yet,  in  truth,  those 
199  parishes  which  have  no  Anglicans  at  all, 
contain  98,017  Roman  Catholics,  and  possess 
an  average  population,    for    each  parish^ 
which  amounts  to  492  Roman  Catholic  souls, 
a  higher  average  than  that  of  the  Anglican 
benefices  in  Ireland.  And  those  575  parishes, 
not  one  of  which  contains  more  than  twenty 
Anglicans,  have  an  average    population  of 
more  than  1000  Roman  Catholics  per  parish. 
Nor  will  the  Establishment  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  in  its  diocesan  divisions. 
In  none  of  the  thirty-two  Irish  dioceses  are 
the  Anglicans  equal  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
while  in  four  dioceses  the  Presbyterians  out- 
number the  Anglicans.  *     In  ifo  less  than 
twenty  dioceses,  the  Anglicans  average  only 
five  per  cent,  to  the    total  population,  form- 
ing an  average  population  of  6949  Anglicans 
and  879  Dissenters  per  diocese.     Yet  (as  the 
following  table  will  show),  there  is  an  aver 
age  of  131,150  Roman  Catholics  to  each  of 
these  twenty  dioceses,  which    include  very 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land. 


*  See  the  Gctisus  of  IreUnd,    1861.    Part    iv. 
p.  29. 
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It  will  surprise  no  one,  who  remem- 
bers how  parishes  were  turned  into  benefi- 
ces, to  learn  that  the  thirty-Irish  dioceses 
have  been  reduced,  so  far  as  bishops  are 
concerned,  to  twelve.  Each  of  the  present 
bishops  presides  over  two  or  more  dioceses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
who  has  but  one.  Their  episcopal  functions 
are  exercised  in  superintending,  on  an  aver- 
age to  each  bishop  125  benefices  and  181  cler- 
gymen. Their  emolument,  which  is  about 
£36  per  benefice,  averages  to  each  prelate 
£4592  of  net  income,  exclusively  of  the 
value  of  their  palaces. 

The  Irish  benefices  have  been  returned  by 
the  Ecclesiastioal  Commissioners  as  1510 
in  number.  Looking  at  these  benefices  in 
the  mass,  it*appears  that  one-half  of  them, 
or  precisely  752,  form  twenty  dioceses,  and 
contain  184  Anglicans,  23  Dissenters,  and 
3488  Eoman  Catholics  per  benefice.  The 
average  gross  income  of  these  752  incum- 
bents IS  £322  yearly,  but  the  cost  of  clerk, 
sexton,  and  requisites  for  divine  service,  is, 
at  least,  £16  aaditional  per  benefice.  If  the 
cost  of  episcopal  supervision  be  added,  the 
expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  funds  will  be 
found  to  average  more  than  £2  per  head 
throughout  one-half  of  the  Irish  benefices. 

Among  the  1510  benefices,  however,  are 
reckoned  certain  perpetual  cures,  not,  prop- 


erly speaking,  parochial  benefices ;  but  chiefly 
district  curacies  or  chapel ries,  whose  in- 
cumbents are  admitted  by  simple  nomina- 
tion of  the  patrons,  without  care  of  souls  in 
the  old  legal  sense,  and  scarcely  differiDg, 
save  in  permanency  of  tenure,  from  assistant 
curates.  Deducting  118  of  these  perpetual 
curacies  (whose  average  gross  value  is  but  a 
hundred  guineas  each)  from  the  total  of 
1510,  there  remain  1292  benefices,  of  whicb 
number  677  contain,  in  every  instance,  more 
than  200  Anglicans  apiece.  The  total  An- 
glican population  of  these  677  livings,  calcu- 
lating on  the  basis  of  the  revised  summary 
of  the  census  of  1861,  amounts  to  630,845 
persons,  or,  on  an  average,  to  932  Anglicans 
per  benefice.  The  incumbents,  however,  of 
these  larger  benefices  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
relieved  of  their  duties  by  the  218  perpetual 
curates  jost  mentioned,  and  464  assistant 
curates  who  were  employed  in  those  benefi- 
ces in  1864.  The  incumbents,  perpetual 
and  assistant  curates,  amount  together  to  the 
number  of  1359  ministers,  who  have,  re- 
spectively, the  spiritual  care  of  464  parish- 
ioners, a  number  not  considered  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately  too  great  for  each  clergy- 
man. It  must  also  be  recollected  tbat  there 
are  many  places  of  worship,  provided  by 
extra-parochial  zeal,  which  tend  to  loj^scii 
considerably  the  labour  of  the  parish  minis- 
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ters,  in  these  larger  benefices.  Deducting 
the  gross  income  of  the  218  perpetual  cures, 
and  the  stipends  of  the  464  curates-assistant 
as  stated  in  Stacpoole^s  return,  there  will 
remain  an  arerage  income  of  more  than 
£300  yearly  of  every  one  of  these  677  in- 
cumbents, exclusively  of  the  value  of  glebe- 
houses,  and  without  reckoning  the  various 
stipends  paid  to  these  incumbents  for  minis- 
tering to  their  own  parishioners  in  prisons, 
asylums,  work-houses,  and  ^Is. 

If  the  Anglo-Irish  Ohuroh  possessed  mere- 
ly these  677  larger  benefices  just  noticed, 
and  if  St  Patrick,  in  his  zealous  Protestan- 
tism, has  totally  exterminated  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Dissenters,  as  well  as  venomous 
reptiles  from  Ireland,  there  would  remain, 
notwithstanding,  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  these  livings  by  re-distribution  and 
better  apportionment,  than  at  present  exists, 
of  income  to  work.  Some  of  the  incumbents 
of  these  livings  are  so  poor  as  to  be  quite 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  on  their 
church  income  in  a  position  of  respectabil- 
ity, or  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  curates 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their 
parishioners.  In  such  benefices  there  is  of- 
tentimes little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Anglican  inhabitants  to  supplement  by  local 
subscriptions  the  deficiencies  of  the  State 
endowment.  It  seems  as  if  the  State  sys- 
tem, instead  of  stimulating,  actually  repress- 
ed private  contributions  for  the  advancement 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  threw  a  cold 
blighting  shade  over  all  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  '  spiritual  aid '  of  the  Establishment. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  benefices  to 
which  public  attention  is  far  more  strongly 
invited,  and  which  forms  an  anomaly  which 
would  seem  to  most  persons  utterly  indefen- 
sible on  any  grounds  of  policy  or  righteous- 
ness. When  the  219  perpetual  cures  and 
the  677  larger  livings  have  been  deducted 
from  the  total  of  1510  benefices,  there  will 
remain  615  smaller  livings,  in  not  one  of 
which  does  the  Anglican  population  exceed 
200  souls.  The  distribution  of  these  bene- 
fices over  the  several  dioceses  of  Ireland  will 
appear  from  the  following  table. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  a  good  many  of  the  incum- 
bents of  those  615  parochial  benefices  must 
have  comparative  sinecures.  But  on  exam- 
ining those  parishes  one  by  one,  by  the  aid 
of  the  census  and  other  returns,  the  state  of 
the  Anglican  or  Estblished  Church  will 
appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  Those  615 
benefices  contain  a  population  of  47,628 
Anglicans,  19,745  Dissenters,  and  1,389,- 
148  Roman  Catholics.  In  other  words, 
these  615  livings  have  an  average  popula- 
tion of  77  Anglicans,  32  Dissentere,  and 
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2258  Eoman  Catholics  per  benefice.  In 
229  of  these  benefices  the  average  Anglican 
population  is  only  twenty-three,  and,  allow- 
ing five  souls  to  a  family,  and  deducting  the 
two  families  of  the  rector  and  his  clerk,  there 
appears  to  be  an  average  of  not  quite  three 
families  for  the  ministerial  sphere  of  duty 
of  each  of  these  229  incumbents.  The  aver- 
age value  of  these  smaller  livings  is  £296 
yearly,  exclusively  of  glebe-house,  and  (ad- 
ding the  cost  of  episcopal  functions,  and  of 
clerk,  sexton,  etc.)  each  of  the  twenty-three 
souls  in  these  229  benefices  will  be  found  to 
receive  the  advantage  of  an  expenditure  of 
at  least  £15  per  head  from  the  Church  func^. 
Subdividing,  in  another  way,  these  615  liv- 
ings, there  will  be  found  eighty-five  of  them,  in 
none  of  which  does  the  Anglican  population 
exceed  twenty.  The  actual  average  num- 
ber of  Anglicans  in  each  of  these  livings  is 
eleven.  The  total  Anglican  population  of 
all  these  eighty-five  livings  is  955,  and  the 
total  cost  averages  £20  per  head  out  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues. 

There  is  one  of  these  smaller  benefices, 
namely,  Mansfieldstown,  in  the  diocese  of 
Armagh,  which  has  acquired  notoriety,  as 
being  the  only  parochiiQ  benefice  in  Ireland 
which  has  no  Anglican  population  at  all, 
and  yet  has  an  incumbent,  a  clerk  and  sex- 
ton, a  church  and  the  usual  requisites  for 
divine   service.     'A  congregation   attends- 
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from  the  adjoiniog  parish,  which  ia  conveni- 
ently,' so  it  is  said,  *  situated  for  that  pur- 
pose.'* The  gross  value  is  £215,  12s.  3d., 
and  altogether  more  than  £250  yearly  is 
spent  out  of  the  Church  revenues  upon  the 
spiritual  necessities — not  of  the  Anglican 
parishioners,  who  amount  to  nilj  nor  of  the 
Koman  Catholics,  who  numher  471,  but  of 
the  '  adjoining  parbh,'  which  contains  but 
fifty-five  Anglicans,  and  has  an  incumbent 
and  church  of  its  own.  The  present  rector 
of  this  benefice  without  souls  is  a  wealthy 
bachelor  of  some  thousands  a  year,  who  earns 
his  church  income  by  going  each  Sunday, 
with  his  servants  and  retinue,  out  of  the 
parish  where  he  lives,  and  into  the  parish 
where  he  does  not  live,  thus,  in  common  par- 
lance, making  two  bites  of  that  very  small 
cherry  represented  by  the  division  of  his 
neighbour's  total  Church-population  of  fifby- 
five  into  two  congregations.  This  applica- 
tion of  Church  funds  does  not,  however, 
secure  in  all  cases  loyalty  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  previous  rector  of  this 
sinecure  parish,  who  had  enjoyed  it  for  moro 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  along  with 
it  two  other  clerical  offices  in  another  prov- 
ince, bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  to 
build  near  Dublin  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
Another  clergyman,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  held  a  small  incumbency  in  the  diocese 
of  Cashel,  which  contained  28  Anglicans  and 
2947  Roman  Catholics,  left,  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  his 
house  and  farm  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  the  parish. 

Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History ^ 
(vol.  iii.  p.  484),  likened  the  Anglo-Irish 
Church  to  a  *  government  without  subjects,' 
or,  <  a  college  of  shepherds  without  sheep.' 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  his  comparison  is 
strikingly  appropriate  when  applied  to  bene- 
fices where  the  Anglican  population  is  count- 
ed by  tens,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  by 
thousands.  'No  one  can  deny,'  observed 
Bishop  Dickenson, '  that  as  far  as  such  par- 
ishes are  concerned,  the  Church  is  overpaid 
and  comparatively  sinecure.'  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt, '  said  the  same  authority,  in  ref- 
erence to  a  reform  which  he  vainly  hoped  to 
see,  ^  that  the  income  of  such  parishes  will 
be  diminished.  It  is  useless  for  the  Church 
to  continue  its  struggles  against  this  diminu- 
tion. It  is  worse  tlb^n  useless ;  it  is  perni- 
cious to  its  character,  because  it  will  be 
represented  continually  as  drawing  from  an 
impoverished  people,  money  which  it  does 
not  employ  effectively  for  the  public  good.f 

*  See  'Facts '  ^?)  respecting  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  5th  edit  p.  10.  Rivingtons : 
London, 1866. 

f  See    VindicatUm   of  a   Memorial   rnpecting 


Yet,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  that  these  pap> 
ishes  ought  to  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of 
the  '  shadowy  hope  of  a  remote  prosely  tism. 
And  by  others,  it  is  said  that  there  are  no 
inequalities  in  the  Irish  Church '  except  such 
as  are  unavoidable,  and  exist  to  some  extent 
in  every  Church  establishment'  1 

The  amount  of  Church  revenue  in  Ireland 
has  been  very  variously  computed.  Some 
say  £390,000  or  £400,000  is  the  income  of 
the  Church,  but  they  base  their  calculatioDs 
on  the  net  income  returned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  is  the  net  income  of  incnm- 
bents  merely,  and  not  of  the  Church.  At 
page  57  of  Stacpoole's  return,  a  complete 
view  is  afforded  of  the  process  by  which  a 
gross  income  of  large  amount  is  reduced  to 
a  net  income  of  nearly  one  half  the  gross; 
and  this  net  income  appears  t-o  be  in  troth 
what  remains,  after  paying  curates  and  all 
manner  of  charges,  so  as  to  render  the  living 
a  perfect  sinecure  to  the  incumbent.*    The 


Church  Property  in  Ireland^  etc,  pp.  12,  18.    Dub- 
lin :  MilUken,  1836. 

*  The  particulars  of  this  beueficc,  as  giTcn  in  the 
Parliamentary  return,  are  as  follows : — 

Gross  income,  £1088  14  8 

Deduction?, — 

Two  Curates,.    .        .         £180    0    0 

Tax  to  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners,       .        .  86 10 10 

Instalments  to  Ecclesiastic- 
al Commissioners  en  ac- 
count of  a  loan  by  Board 
of  First  Fruits,     .         .        23    8    6 

Rent  of  glebe  lands,        .       43  18    8 

County  rate  on  land  in  in- 
cumbents occupadon,     .      4  11    0 

Interest  on  charge  paid  to 
predecessor  and  not  re- 
coverable, at  ten  per  cent.,   84  12    4 

Do.  do.  at  five  per 
cent  on  sum  recoverable,     6118    6 

Estimated  poor-rates,     .        93    6    4 

Visitation  and  diocesan 
fees,        .        .        .      .        8  16    4 

Resident  preacher  at  Ca- 
thedral, .        .        6    6    0 

Insurance  on  glebe-house,        '7    4    0      487  12  0 

Net  income,  £5-16  2  8 

The  Clerical  Joumat  of  Nov.  80,  1866,  has  the 
following  comment  upon  this  living,  which  fonns 
the  corps  of  the  Chancellorship  of  Limerick  Cathe- 
dral:— 

*  This  result  is  certainly  startling,  and,  if  the  cal- 
culation be  truthful,  reduces  the  value  of  this  prefer- 
ment by  nearly  one-half.  On  referring,  however, 
to  the  returns  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  made  up  in 
1887,  it  appears  that  a  house  was  built  forty-six 
years  ago,  on  this  benefice,  at  a  cost  of  £2861,  l^- 
9id.,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  altogether  omit- 
ted from  the  gross  income,  although  charges  on 
account  of  it,  to  the  amount  of  £117,  8a.  8d.,  ap- 
pear among  the  deductions.  As  any  dilapidations 
suffered  to  accumulate  since  its  erection  by  the  hte 
incumbent  have  been  paid  by  his  representatives  to 
the  present  Chancellor,  it  follows  that  the  gross  in- 
come should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  the  bouse. 
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total  Ohorch  revenue  of  Ireland  was  stated 
at  page  114  of  Stacpoole's  return  to  be,  from 
all  sources,  £586,428,  8s.  Id.,  and  in  1861, 
the  Eoclesiaatical  Commissioners  reckoned 
the  total  income  of  the  Ohuroh  at  the  sum 
of  £580,419.  But  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  value  of  episcopal  palaces  and  glebe- 
houses  was  not  included  in  that  return,  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Commissioners  in* 
eluded  all  the  sums  received  by  themselves 
out  of  Church  reveni^es.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  if  the  value  of  all  the  Church  prop- 
erty in  Ireland  was  fully  stated,  indudinff 
the  value  of  the  Church  lands,  of  which 
perpetuities  have  not  yet  been  granted,  it 
would  amount  to  £700,000  per  annum  or 
more. 

The  late  Archbishop  Whately  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  dangers  resulting  to  the 
Church  from  its  temporalities,  which,  like 
the  fatal  garment  of  fiible  which  burnt  up 
its  wearer,  seem  to  scorch  and  kill  the  inner 
life  of  the  Church.  In  1835,  he  proposed 
a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  these  temporalities 
altogether,  which  plan  consisted  in  the  pur- 


er at  least  that  the  charges  on  account  of  ^t  .should 
be  struck  off  the  deductions.  If  this  latter  alterna- 
tive be  adopted,  the  net  income  will  be  increased 
by  the  sum  of  £117,  Ss.  3d.  But  the  Cha&cellor  of 
Limerick  has  another  source  of  income  not  specified 
in  the  gross  income,  namely,  the  amount  of  what  is 
paid  to  him  or  his  curate,  as  chaplain  of  Rathkeale 
Workhouse,  for  attending  to  the  Protestant  in- 
mates of  that  institution,  who  are  about  sixteen  in 
number.  This  will  add  another  twenty  pounds  at 
least  to  the  net  income  of  the  Chancellor.  His  net 
income  will  accordingly  be,  if  these  calculations  are 
correct,  £624,  I5s.  3d.  per  annum,  besides  whatever 
profits  be  may  derive  from  the  land  in  his  own  occu- 
pation,oycr  and  above  the  rent.  There  is  something, 
however,  besides  the  revenue  which  requires  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  net  in- 
come of  the  Chancellor  of  Limerick.  The  work 
done  for  the  money  is  surely  a  part  of  the  calcula- 
tion. The  entire  population  of  the  five  parishes 
forming  the  corps  of  the  Chancellordiip  amounts  to 
the  number  of  6796  individuals,  of  whom  67S  only 
are  members  of  the  Established  Churchy  and  all  of 
these  Anglicans,  except  26,  live  in  two  parishes, 
Rathkeale  and  Kilscanmcl.  578  individuals  are  not 
an  enormous  number  to  be  in  one  clergyman's  care, 
nor  is  it  impossible  for  one  rector  to  serve  two 
churches  with  a  workhouse.  The  Chancellor  of 
Limerick,  howcyer,  pays  two  curates,  and  also  a  resi- 
dent preacher  at  Limerick  Cathedral,  to  discharge 
the  entire  of  his  duties  as  Chancellor,  which  are 
stated  (at  page  200  of  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  printed  in 
1834),  to  consist  of  **  preaching  six  sermons  in  the 
year  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  which  duty  is  dis- 
charged by  deputy.^  It  thus  appears  that  the  net 
income  of  the  Chaneellor  of  Limerick  is  either  £624, 
16s.  3d.  for  doing  little  or  nothing,  or  else  (adding 
the  sum  of  £180  paid  to  two  curates)  £804,  158.  3d. 
per  annum,  inclusively  of  bouse,  or  £687,  12s.  per 
annum,  with  a  residence,  which  cost  £2861,  for 
discharging  the  duties  incident  to  the  parochial 
charge  of  less  than  600  souls.' 


chase  of  all  Irish  tithe  property  bv  the  State, 
and  Testing  the  purchase^monej  m  a  board 
of  commissioners,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  buy  land  or  annuities  for  the  future  main- 
tenance  of  the  dersy.  The  chief  advantages 
which  would  have  been  derived  from  Whate- 
ly's  plan  were  the  following: — Is^,  The 
State  would  have  reaped,  and  that  without 
lossio  the  Church,  a  large  pecuniary  profit 
by  buying,  at  about  sixteen  years'  purchase, 
a  property  worth  much  more.  2(%,  The 
Church  would  have  gained  a  sufficient  in- 
come, placed  on  a  more  secure  foundation, 
with  fall  power  of  redistribution  according 
to  work.  3d?y,  All  irritation  arrising  from 
pecuniary  transactions  between  the  clergy 
and  their  flocks  would  have  ceased, — a  mat- 
ter still  of  great  importance,  as  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  are 
Roman  Catholics.  4^A/y,  Protestant  ascen- 
dency would  have  disappeared  from  Ireland, 
and  with  it  that '  crying  grievance, '  which, 
as  Mr.  Sereeant  Talfourd  observed,  '  preys 
upon  the  vitals '  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. Whately's  views  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  much  favour;  the  memorial  to  the 
Crown,  in  which  they  were  embodied,  was 
not  numerously  signed ;  and  Dickenson,  the 
Archbishop's  chaplain,  had  to  complain,  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  ^vituperation  was 
substituted  for  reasoning,  and  personal  cal- 
umnies invented  as  grounds  of  opposition  to 
the  memorial.' 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  An- 
glican bishops  in  Ireland  are  in  1866  just 
as  little  disposed  as  their  predecessors  were 
in  1835  to  promote  Church  reform.  While 
it  is  evident  to  the  world  that  their  Church 
has  utterly  failed  in  its  true  mission  (which 
is  to  bring  *•  the  great  truths  of  religion  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  people'),  the  Anglican 
bishops  seem  indifferent  to  that  fact,  and 
have  no  plans  to  propose  either  for  removal 
of  anomalies  or  remedy  of  grievances. 
'Their  strength '  (so  think  their  Lordships) 
'  is  to  sit  still.'  But  they  do  not  all  sit  in 
sUence,  and,  unfortanately  for  themselves, 
the  recent '  Charges '  of  some  of  them  have 
been  so  loud  and  so  defiant  as  to  excite  the 
anger  of  their  foes  and  the  alarm  of  their 
friends.  Fierce  denunciations  of  Popery 
come  with  ill  grace  from  bishops  enjoying 
the  temporal  spoils  of  the  Papal  Church. 
Confessions  that  the  Church,  as  a  machinery 
for  political  or  relieioas  purposes,  has  failed, 
after  a  trial  of  300  years,  fall  with  tremen- 
dous force  from  the  lips  of  perhaps  the 
most  learned  bishop  on  the  Episcopal  bench, 
and  go  far  to  damage  the  institution  in  whose 
behalf  they  were  apparently  uttered.  This 
is  not  precisely  the  period  for  a  bishop  of  the 
State  Church,  like  Yerschoyle  (whose  die-* 
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oeses  of  Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh  con- 
tain 483,579  Boman'  Catholios,  but  only 
53,196  Anglicans),  to  call  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  his  nominal  subjects  an  '  Anti- 
Christian  communion,'  and  their  spiritual 
ruler  '  Antichrist.'  It  is  hardly  fair  in  a 
State  bishop  to  talk  of  Roman  Catholicbm 
as  a  leprous  spot,'  or  '  a  crop  of  boils  on 
the  fair  body  of  the  Church,'  and  to  urge 
his  clergy  to  make  ^  no  peace  with  Rome.' 
Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Eillaloe,  can  scarcely 
expect  many  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  '  even  viewing  the  measure  as  a 
question  of  statesmanship,  it  was  the  wisest 
policy'  to  adopt  a  system  which  has  resulted 
in  giving  319,403  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
nominal  control  of  a  prelate,  who  in  reality 
can  count  only  15,906  spiritual  adherents; 
for  that  is  the  sum-total  of  the  Anglican  in- 
habitants of  Killaloe,  Eilfenora,  Clonfert, 
and  Eilmacduagh.  But  whoever  wishes  to 
see  how  far  Irish  bishops  will  proceed  in 
supporting  the  present  Establishment,  had 
better  read  the  '  Charges '  of  Primate  Beres- 
ford  and  Bishop  Higgin,  who  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  demonstrating  that  the 
Irish  anomaly  is  faultless,  or  at  least  has  no 
faults  except  those  engendered  by  time. 
A  parish  without  parishioners,  or  a  church 
without  a  congregation,  appears  to  those 
prelates  only  a  reasonable  and  happy  variety, 
by  no  means  to  be  deplored  or  remedied, 
but  to  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  beneficial 
It  is,  of  course,  natural  in  Primate  Bores- 
ford,  whose  antecedents  are  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  such  sentiments,  to  exclaim  '  No 
Surrender;'  but  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
Bishop  Higgin,  a  sober  Englishman,  echoing 
such  a  cry. .  Bishop  Higgin  regards  as  ^  in- 
crustations of  time '  those  anomalies  which 
existed  when  Protestantism  was  first  forced 
on  the  Irish  by  English  power.  He  appears 
to  think  that  Irish  tithes,  originally  granted, 
in  1172,  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  sup- 
port of  Romanism,  were  bequeathed  *  to  our 
own  branch '  of  the  Church  by  the  piety  of 
Protestants!  And  he  actually  hints  that 
the  Reformed  Church,  if  deprived  of  her 
monopoly  of  the  Irish  religious  endowments, 
would  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  per- 
secuted early  Church,  *  while  she  was 
worshipping  in  the  upper-room,  or  in  the 
darkcatacombl'  Yet  a  little  before  this 
pathetic  appeal  ad  misericordiamy  the  wor- 
thy bishop  had  boasted  of  his  Church  as 
possessing  the  ^  great  bulk  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors,' the  '  capitalists,'  and  ^  the  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  pro£essions  in  Ireland.' 
It  surely  would  not  amount  to  a  very  griev- 
ous persecution,  if  so  rich  and  so  en- 
lightened a  minority  as  that  of  the  learned 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ire- 


land were  permitted  to  maintain  its  own 
ministers  1 

There  seems,  then,  small  reason  to  expect 
from  Anglican  bishops  in  Ireland  any  aid 
towards  the  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty. 
The  Reformed  clargy  appear  secure  in  their 
life-interests,  and  therefore  are  contented  to 
allow  things  to  take  their  course,  and  to  let 
their   ecclesiastical   posterity  take  care  of 
itself.     The  language  of  some  Church  de- 
fenders, who  say  the  ecclesiastical  settlement 
of  Ireland  cannot  be  disturbed  without  a 
revolution,  sounds  as  if  an  appeal  to  force  or 
a  civil  war  in  behalf  of  their  endowments 
was  regarded  as  probable.     There  are,  doubt- 
less, Anglican  clergymen  in  Ireland,  as  there 
were  in  the  Tithe  war  of  thirty  years  ago, 
who  would  suffer  the  blood  of  the  people, 
whose  *  conversion  '  they  affect  to  desire,  to 
be  shed  rather  than  surrender  the  revenues 
to  which  their  moral  claim  is  so  dubious ; 
but  the  issue,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  de- 
cided by  reason,  not  by  the  sword.     It  is  a 
permanent,  not  a  temporary  settlement  of 
the  question  that  is  desired.     *  I  think  it  not 
unlikely '  (wrote  Whately  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  in  1832)  '  that  the  Orange  party 
spirit,  if  called  into  action  in  the  mauner 
you  speak  of,  may  crush  the  opposite  party 
for  a  time ;  but  the  permanent  pacification 
of  Ireland  through  the  Orange  party  can 
only  take  place  by  the  total  extermination 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.'    That 
great  and  good  man,  Richard  Whately,  al- 
though himself  an  archbishop  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  Ireland,  was  not  blind  to  the 
anomalous  position  of  that  Church,  which 
^  in  large  districts  of  Ireland,'  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  was  '  such  as,  by  the  help  of 
a  map,  you  might  establish  in  Turkey  or  in 
China.'     He  did  not  deny  the  grievance  or 
^  the  sort  of  insult  implied  by  the  spectacle 
of  an  endowed  clergyman  whose  fiock  arc 
not  of  his  persuasion.'     He  rejoiced  when  it 
was  '  proposed  to  adopt  what  has  been  called 
the  re-distributive  or  congregational  system, 
namely,  that  of  proportioning  the  revenues 
in  future  in  some  degree  to  the  amount  of 
their  congregations,  and  not  merely  to  the 
physical  extent  of  territory.'     He  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  truth  that '  the  Papists 
are  goaded  to  madness  by  perpetual  causes 
of  irritation ;'   and  he  did  not  shrink  from 
pointing  out  the  only  remedy  sufficient,  in 
his  opinion,  to  heal  the  disorders  of  Ireland. 
*  In   fact '  (said  Archbishop  Whately),  *  I 
have  no  hope  whatever  of  permanent  peace 
till  the  Iri^  clergy  are  maintained  by  Gov- 
ernment.     And  as   the  spoliation  .  of   the 
revenues  of  the  Roman    Catholic  Church 
was  an  act  of  the  King  and  Legislature,  so 
it  is  the  part  of  the  nation — the  United  Em* 
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•pire — to  rectify  the  wrong,  and  that  at  the 
public  expense.' 

And  Bome  such  settlement  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Whately,  and  indicated  at  p.  868, 
seems  the  only  mode  of  preserving  a  main- 
tenance for  the  successors  of  the  present 
Anglo-Irish  clergymen,  who  are  secure,  no 
doubt,  of  their  own  life-interests,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  adopt,  ere  it  be  too  late,  meas- 
ures for  providing  for  the  future  of  their 
Church.  The  Church  will  not  be  able  *  to 
save  her  position  in  the  constitution  by  cling- 

.  ing  to  the  skirts  of  the  English  Church,  or 
appealbg  to  the  Act  of  Union.'*  It  will 
not  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  '  the 
leading  classes,'  or  as  guardian  of  faith  and 
^  leader  of  religious  thought, 'f  among  a  popu- 
lation which  rejects  it.  It  will  be  main- 
tained, if  at  all,  by  the  good  sense  and  ra- 
tional conduct  of  its  own  members,  if  they 
shall  have  courage  to  descend  from  an  un- 
tenable position,  and  accept  a  solution  of 
the  question  which  will  take  away  ascen- 
dency and  strife,  and  leave  to  the  clerey  a 
provision  competent  for  their  needs.  The 
Irish  clergy  in  general,  and  those  of  them 
especially  who  prize  a  Church  for  the  sake 
of  its  spiritual  efficiency — and  not  for  its 
wealth — are  as  deeply  interested  as  Roman 
Catholics  can  possibly  be,  in  the  speedy  set- 
tlement of  this  question.  Every  debate  on 
the  subject  exhibits  the  ^nglo-Irish  clergy 
to  the  world  as  impediments  to  just  govern- 
ment and  opponents  of  religious  equality. 
Church  life  must  necessarily  be  paralysed 
daring  the  protraction  of  this  parliamentary 
warfare,  which  is  waged  on  one  side  in  be- 
half of  what  all  the  world  acknowledges  to 
be  equitable  in  the  abstract,  and  on  the  other 
side  for  the  sake  of  a  pecuniary  and  politi- 
cal status,  which  is  not  only  not  essential, 
but  is  positively  damaging,  to  the  religion  it 
pretends  to  strengthen.  The  Anglo-Irish 
Church  may  continue  its  strujzgles  against 
further  modifications  of  its  Temporalities, 
but  it  will  be  under  the  distressing  convic- 
tion that  eventual  defeat  is  certain,  while  no 
temporary  triumphs  can  produce  peace.  A 
recurrence  is,  of  course,  impossible  of  those 
horrid  scenes  enacted  in  Ireland  within  living 
memory,  when  the  legal  rights  of  the  Estab- 
lished clergy  were  enforced  by  the  sword, 
and  when  defaulting  tithe-payers  were  shot 
down  by  fire-arms,  loaded  for  the  occasion 
by  the  hands  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  but 
the  old  evil  party-spirit  may  be  evoked,  and 
the  demon  of  bigotry  may  spread  spiritual 
desolation  throughout  the  land.     Agitation 


*  See  Essays  on  the  Irish  Churchy  etc.,  p.  2.  James 
Parker  &Co.:  London,  1866. 
t  Ibid,  p  37. 


kept  up  both  for  the  defence  and  attack  of 
the  Temporalities,  cannot  but  be  prejudicial 
in  the  extreme  to  the  best  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  cure  of  souls  must  continue 
to  languish  as  long  as  the  plague  of  religious 
animosity  makes  havoc  of  the  Church. 

If  the  case  of  the  Irish  people  against  the 
Church  Establishment,  which  their  conquer- 
ors imposed  on  them,  were  to  be  arranged 
by  an  appeal  to  the  simplest  principles  of 
righteousness,  a  settlement  would  be  speedily 
arrived  at.  The  temporalities  or  establish- 
ment would  at  once  be  taken  from  that  Re- 
formed Church,  which  unhappily  never  at 
any  time  possessed — what  alone  could  give 
an  equitable  or  moral  title  to « the  Irish 
Church  property — the  spiritualities  of  the 
Irish  nation.  Ample  compensation  would 
of  course  be  given  to  present  incumbents 
and  to  the  holders  of  private  patronage,  so 
that  no  pecuniary  injnry  would  be  inflicted 
on  any  individual.  The  property  thus  re- 
sumed by  the  State  would  again  become 
available  for  its  original  purpose,  namely, 
the  supply  of  religious  ministrations  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  Anglican  Church 
would  thenceforth  be  maintained,  chiefly  on 
the  congregational  system,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  wealthy  persons,  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  professional  men  who  belong 
to  it.  But  it  is  said  that  Boman  Catholics 
will  not  accept  the  endowments  or  temporal- 
iti<;s,  unless  on  conditions  too  liberal  for  any 
Government  to  grant.  This  alleged  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics 
opens  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question  on  terms  which 
the  Reformed  Church  could  hardly,  in  strict 
equity,  demand.  For  the  Government  have 
it  now  in  their  power  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  temporary  hesitation  and  coyness  of 
Roman  Catholics  as  an  occasion  for  granting 
a  large  measure  of  compensation  to  the  An- 
glican Church,  without  the  least  expense  to 
the  imperial  resources.  The  Irish  Church 
property,  thus  refused  by  Roman  Catholics, 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  so  that 
pecuniary  gain  instead  of  loss  will  accrue  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  Roman  Catholics 
would  scarcely  offer  a  very  strong  opposition 
to  the  grant  of  a  hberal  compensation  to 
present  mcumbents,  even  although  that  com- 
pensation should  take  such  a  shape  as  to  pro- 
vide indirectly  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ireland  as  a  vol- 
untary institution.  For  if  it  be  understood 
that  the  present  religious  ascendency  of  the 
Establishment  shall  be  removed,  and  a  stop 
for  ever  put  to  ti^e  absurd  claims  of  a  terri- 
torial or  parochial  Anglicanism,  there  re- 
mains no  reason  why  Roman  Catholics  should 
desire  the  pauperization  of  congregational 
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Anglican  minMers.  The  Koman  Catholic 
policy  Bcems  rather  to  lie  in  pennitting  the 
erection  of  a  golden  bridge  for  the  comfort- 
able retreat  of  the  rival  and  sister  Church, 
so  that  she  may  have  no  excuse  for  becoming 
a  clamorous  pensioner  on  the  funds  of  Exeter 
HalL  But  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  abo- 
lition in  Ireland  of  the  legal  supremacy  of 
reformed  Anglicanism,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  temporalities  from  the  Church  intro- 
duced and  maintained  by  English  arms. 
The  'disposal  of  those  temporalities,  after 
due  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the 
satisfaction  of  existing  interests,  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  which  may  be 
quietly  settled  hereafter  by  deliberations  for 
which  there  will  be  ample  leisure.  At  pre- 
eent  the  urging  and  pressing  grievance  is  the 
existence  of  the  Establishment ;  and  the  re- 
moval of  this  great  and  monstrous  anomaly 
cannot  with  safety  be  long  delayed. 

Most  of  our  leading  statesmen,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  have  spoken  on  this  subject ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  tone  of  the  press  is 
far  less  satisfactory.  That  a  paper  animated 
by  the  Church  principles  of  the  Saturday 
Review  should  sneer  at  the  proposal  to  abol- 
ish the  Irish  Church  as  an  idea  of  docirin- 
aries  was  to  be  expected;  but  it  is  more 
diflficult  to  understand  why  certain  papers 
which  claim  to  be  really  Liberal  should  make 
light  of  this  as  a  remedy  for  Irish  discontent. 
Tney  impress  on  us  with  wearisome  iteration 
that  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
is  not  the  grievance  most  frequently  and 
most  loudly  denounced  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves. The  fact  is  beyond  dispute :  the  ar- 
gument founded  upon  it  is  beneath  contempt. 
The  Irish  do  not  indeed  put  forward  their 
Establishment  as  among  the  heaviest  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  to  bear ;  but  is  that  any 
reason  why  England  should  persevere  in 
doing  injustice  ?  How  can  we  tell  that  the 
feelings  of  the  people  are  not  moved  by  the 
existence  of  this  gigantic  iniquity — ^uncon- 
sciously to  themselves  ?  *  It  is  very  shal- 
low,' says  Mr.  Mill,  *  even  in  pure  economics, 
to  forget  the  influence  of  the  imagination;' 
and  it  is  still  more  shallow  to  forget  their  in- 
fluence in  the  sphere  of  general  politics. 
How  often,  in  the  history  of  nations,  has  an 
oppressed  people  mistaken  the  causes  of  its 
suffering,  and  the  cure!  And  is  it  to  be 
maintained  that  the  governing  class  is  to 
avail  itself  of  such  mistakes  so  as  to  perpet- 
uate evils,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  does 
not  pretend  to  deny  ?  Is  not  this  wilfully 
and  scandalously  to  neglect  the  duties  and 
abdicate  the  position  of  rulers  ? 

It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  any  Irish  'grievance,' 
beyond  that  with  which  we  have  been  con- 


cerned.    But  we  cannot  refrain  from  notic- 
ing what  seems  to  us  a  very  alarming  phe- 
nomenon, viz.,  the  helplessness  lately  exhib- 
ited  by  the   English  press  in  dealing  with 
the  Irish  '  difficulty.'     Mr.  Bright's  visit  to 
Dublin  elicited  comments  from  almost  every 
newspaper.      By  the  great    majority,    the 
remedies  he  proposed  were  condemned  or 
laughed  at.     But  none  of  the  journals  which 
wrote  in  this  strain  .could  propose  any  reme- 
dies of  their  own.     Content  with  the  present 
state  of  matters  they  could  not  affect;  and 
yet  there  was  in  no  quarter  even  a  suggestion 
tending  towards  improvement.      The  land 
question  was  disposed  of  by  the  statement 
that  the  law  which  the  Irish  dislike  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  to  answer  in 
England — the  necessary  conclusion  of  course 
being  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  possible  laws ; 
the  Church  grievance  was  set  aside  by  being 
called  *  sentimental.'    We  confess  to  think- 
ing this  a  most  ineffectual  way  of  touching 
a  vital  and  increasing  mischief.     It  is,  in- 
deed, a  dismal  sign  of  the  times   that  such 
arguments  should  be  generally  put  forward 
— seemingly  without  any  sense  of  their  un- 
worthiness.     And  while  we  are  arguing  thus 
foolishly  and  thus  dishonestly,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  is  growing  more  and  more  gloomy. 
The  present  discontent  in  Ireland  we  believe 
to  be  f&T  more  deep  and  wide-spread  than  is 
dreamt  of  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen : 
and  did  we  feel  that  nothing  was  possible  to 
us  but  this  helpless  acquiescence,  we  should 
'-ook  with  great  alarm  on  the  future  of  the 
'Empire.      But  we  are  thankfal  to  believe 
that  something  very  different  is  yet  possible 
to  us.     We  cannot  err  in  beginning  with  the 
Irish  Establishment.     If  we  can  defend  that 
Church  on  honest  grounds,  well  and  good ; 
but  if  we  cannot  uphold  it  as  a  just  thing, 
should  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  injus, 
tice,  because  we  flatter  ourselves — it  may  be 
quite  falsely — that  our  wrong-doing  bears  no 
fruit,  that   our   sin  has  not  found  us  out  ? 
Let  us,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  put 
away  from  us  such  miserable  devices,  and 
learn,  'because   right    is   right,   to   follow 
right.'     It  may  be  that  we  shall  have   our 
reward.     It  may  be  that  the  removal  of 
*  sentimental '  grievances  may  not  be  wholly 
without  effect  on  a  sentimental  nation ;  at 
all  events,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty. 
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*  Stdpob  mundi  Fredericus ' — Frederick  the 
Wonder  of  the  World — is  the  name  by  which 
the  English  historian  Matthew  Paris  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  Emperor  who  drew 
on  him  the  eyes  of  all  men  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  whose  name  has  ever  since  lived 
in  history  as  that  of  the  most  remarkable 
man  in  a  most  remarkable  age.  We  do  not 
say  the  greatest,  still  less  the  best^  man  of 
his  time ;  but,  as  Matthew  Paris  calls  him, 
the  most  wonderful  man;  the  man  whose 
character  and  actions  shone  out  most  dis- 
tinctively,  the  man  whose  personality  was 
most  marked ;  the  man,  in  short,  who  was  in 
all  things  the  most  unlike  to  all  the  other 
men  who  were  about  him.  It  is  probable 
that  there  never  lived  a  human  being  endowed 
with  greater  natural  gifts,  or  whose  natural 
gifts  were,  according  to  the  means  afforded 
him  by  his  age,  more  sedulously  cultivated, 
than  the  last  Emperor  of  the  House  of  Swa- 
bia.  There  seems  to  be  no  aspect  of  human 
nature  which  was  not  developed  to  the  high- 
est degree  in  his  person.  In  versatility  of 
gifts,  in  what  we  may  call  manysidedness  of 
character,  he  appears  as  a  sort  of  mediaeval 
Alcibiades,  while  he  was  undoubtedly  far 
removed  from  Alcibiades'  utter  lack  of  prin- 
ciple or  steadiness  of  any  kind.  Warrior, 
statesman,  lawgiver,  scholar,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  compass  of  the  political  or  intel- 
lectual world  of  his  age  which  he  failed  to 
grasp.  In  an  age  of  change,  when,  in  every 
corner  of  Europe  and  civilized  Asia,  old 
kingdoms,  nations,  systems,  were  falling  and 
new  ones  rising,  Frederick  was  emphatically 
the  man  of  change,  the  author  of  things  new 
and  unheard  o^ — ^he  was  *  stupor  mundi  et 
immutator  mirabilis.'  A  suspected  heretic, 
a  suspected  Mahometan,  he  was  the  object 
of  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  self-contradictory 
charges ;  but  the  charges  mark  real  features 
in  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was  some- 
thing unlike  any  other  Emperor  or  any  other 
man ;  whatever  professions  of  orthodoxy  he 
might  make,  men  felt  instinctively  that  his 
belief  and  his  practice  were  not  the  same  as 
the  belief  and  the  practice  of  other  Christian 
men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
quite  emancipated  his  mind  from  the  tram- 
mels of  his  own  time,  and  that  he  had  theo- 
ries and  designs  which,  to  most  of  his  con- 


temporaries, would  have  seemed  monstrous, 
unintelligible,  impossible.  Frederick  in  short 
was,  in  some  obvious  respects,  a  man  of  the 
stamp  of  those  who  iofluence  their  own  age 
and  the  a^es  which  come  after  them,  the 
men  who,  if  their  lot  is  cast  in  one  walk, 
found  sects,  and  if  it  is  cast  in  another,  found 
empires.  Of  all  men,  Frederick  the  Second 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  founder 
of  something,  the  beginner  of  some  new  era, 
political  or  intellectual.  He  was  a  man  to 
whom  some  great  institution  might  well  have 
looked  back  as  its  creator,  to '  whom  some 
large  body  of  men,  some  sect  or  party  or  na- 
tion, might  well  have  looked  back  as  their 
prophet  or  founder  or  deliverer.  But  one 
of  tne  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men  has  left 
behind  him  no  memory  of  this  kind,  while 
men  whose  gifts  cannot  bear  a  comparison 
with  his  are  reverenced  as  founders  by  grate- 
ful nations,  churches,  political  and  philosoph- 
ical parties.  Frederick  in  fact  founded 
nothing,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  things.  His  great  charters  to 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  of  Germa- 
ny dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  Imperial 
power,  while  he,  to  say  the  least,  looked 
coldly  on  the  rising  power  of  the  cities  and 
on  those  commercial  Leagues  which  were  the 
best  element  of  German  political  life  in  his 
time.  In  fact,  in  whatever  aspect  we  look 
at  Frederick  the  Second,  we  find  him,  not 
the  first,  but  the  last,  of  every  series  to  which 
he  belongs.  An  English  writer,  two  hun- 
u.ed  years  after  his  time,  had  the  penetra- 
tion to  see  that  he  was  really  the  last  Em- 
peror.^ He  was  the  last  prince  in  whose 
style  the  Imperial  titles  do  not  seem  a  mock- 
ery ;  he  was  the  last  under  whose  rule  the 
three  Imperial  kingdoms  retained  any  prac- 
tical connexion  with  one  another  and  with 
the  ancient  capital  of  all.  Frederick,  who 
sent  his  trophies  to  Rome  to  be  guarded  by 
his  own  subjects  in  his  own  city,  was  a  Ro- 
man Caesar  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
Emperor  was  after  him.  And  he  was  not 
only  the  last  Emperor  of  the  whole  Empire ; 
he  might  almost  be  called  the  last  King  of 
its  several  Kingdoms.  After  his  time  Bur- 
gun4y  yanishes  as  a  kingdom ;  there  is  hardly 
an  event  to  remind  us  of  its  existence  except 
the  fancy  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  of  all  possi- 
ble Emperors,  to  go  and  take  the  Burgun- 
dian  crown  at  Aries.  Italy  too,  after 
Frederick,  vanishes  as  a  kingdom ;  any  later 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  Italy  was 
something  which  came  and  went  wholly  by 


*  Capgrave,  in  his  Chronicle,  dates  by  Emperors 
down  to  Frederick,  and  then  adds ;  *  Fro  this  tyme 
forward  oure  annotacion  schal  be  aftir  the  regne  of 
the  Eyngis  of  Ynglond ;  for,  the  Empire^  in  maner^ 
sesed  htre,* 
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fits  and  starts.  Later  Emperors  were 
crowned  at  Milan,  but  none  after  Frederick 
was  King  of  Italy  in  the  same  real  and  ef- 
fective sense  that  he  was.  Germany  did 
not  utterly  vanish,  or  utterly  split  in  pieces, 
like  the  sister  kingdoms ;  but  after  Frederick 
came  the  Great  Interregnum,  and,  after  the 
Great  Interregnum,  the  royal  power  in  Ger- 
many never  was  what  it  had  been  before. 
In  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  was 
not  absolutely  the  last  of  his  dynasty,  for  his 
son  Manfred  ruled  prosperously  and  gbri- 
ously  for  soiile  years  after  his  death.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  clear  that  from  Freder- 
ick's time  the  Sicilian  kingdom  was  doomed ; 
it  was  marked  out  to  be,  what  it  has  been 
ever  since,  divided,  reunited,  divided  again, 
tossed  to  and  fro  between  one  foreign  sover- 
eign and  another.  Still  more  conspicuously 
than  all  was  Frederick  the  last  Christian 
King  of  Jerusalem,  the  last  baptized  man  who 
really  ruled  the  Holy  Land  or  wore  a  crown 
in  the  Holy  City.  And  yet,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  if  anywhere, 
that  Frederick  might  claim  in  some  measure 
the  honours  of  a  founder.  If  he  was  the 
last  more  than  nominal  King  of  Jerusalem, 
he  was  also  after  a  considerable  interval,  the 
first ;  he  recovered  the  kingdom  by  his  own 
address,  and,  if  he  lost  it,  its  loss  was,  of  all 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  that  which  could 
be  with  the  least  justice  attributed  to  him 
as  a  fault.  In  the  world  of  elegant  letters 
Frederick  has  indeed  some  claim  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  founder  of  that  modem  Italian  lan- 
guage and  literature  which  first  assumed  a 
distinctive  shape  at  his  Sicilian  court.  But 
in  the  wider  field  of  political  history,  Freder- 
ick appears  nowhere  as  a  creator,  but  rather 
everywhere  as  an  involuntary  destroyer.  He 
is  in  everything  the  last  of  his  own  class,  and 
he  is  not  the  last  in  the  same  sense  as  princes 
who  perish  along  with  their  realms  in  domes- 
tic revolutions  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  If 
we  call  him  the  last  Emperor  of  the  West, 
it  is  in  quite  another  sense  from  that  in 
which  Constantine  Palaiologos  was  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  East.  Under  Frederick, 
the  Empire  and  everything  connected  with 
it  seems  to  crumble  and  decay  while  pre- 
serving its  external  splendour.  As  soon  as 
its  brilliant  possessor  is  gone,  it  at  Qnce  col- 
lapses. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  prince, 
perhaps  in  mere  genius,  in  mere  accomplish- 
ments, the  greatest  who  ever  wore  a  crown, 
who  held  the  greatest  place  on  earth,  and 
was  concerned  during  a  long  reign  in  some 
of  the  greatest  transactions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ages,  seems  never,  even  from  his 
own  flatterers,  to  have  received  that  appella- 
tion of  Great  which  has  been  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  far  smaller  men.     The  world 


instinctively  felt  that  Frederick,  the  natural 
peer  of  Alexander,  of  Constantine,  and  of 
Charles,  had  left  behind  him  no  such  creation 
as  they  left,  and  had  not  infiuenced  tho 
world  as  they  had  influenced  it.  He  was 
'  stupor  mundi  et  immutator  mirabilis,'  but 
the  name  of  *Fredericus  Magnus'  was  re- 
served  for  a  prince  of  quite  another  age  and 
ho.use,  who,  whatever  else  we  say  of  him,  at 
least  showed  that  he  had  learned  the  art  of 
Themistocles,  and  knew  how  to  change  a 
small  state  into  a  great  one. 

Many  causes  combined  to  produce  this 
singular  result,  that  a  man  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  Frederick,  and  possessed 
of  every  advantage  of  birth,  oflRce  and  op- 
portunity, should  have  had  so  little  direct 
effect  upon  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
attribute  his  failure  to  the  many  and  great 
faults  of  his  moral  character.  Douhtlesa 
they  formed  one  cause  among  others.  Bat 
a  man  who  influences  future  ages  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  man.  Few  men  haTe 
ever  had  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  world  than  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Sulla.  The  man  who  crushed  Rome's 
last  rival,  who  saved  Rome  in  her  last  hour 
of  peril,  who  made  her  indisputably  and 
permanently  the  head  of  Italy,  did  a  work 
almost  greater  than  the  work  of  Cs&sar. 
Yet  the  name  of  Sulla  is  one  at  which  we  ! 
almost  instinctively  shudder.  So  the  faults 
and  crimes  of  Frederick,  his  irreligion,  his 
private  licentiousness,  his  barbarous  cruelty, 
would  not  of  themselves  be  enough  to  hin- 
der him  from  leaving  his  stamp  upon  his 
age  in  the  way  that  other  ages  have  been 
marked  by  the  influence  of  men  certainly 
not  worse  than  he.  Still,  it  seems  that,  to 
exercise  any  great  and  lasting  influence  on 
the  world,  a  man  must  be,  if  not  virtuous, 
at  least  capable  of  objects  and  efforts  which 
have  something  in  common  with  virtue. 
Sulla  stuck  at  no  crime  which  would  serve 
his  country  or  his  party,  but  it  was  for  his 
country  and  his  party,  not  for  purely 
selfish  ends,  that  he  laboured  and  that  he 
sinned.  Thorough  devotion  to  any  cause 
has  in  it  something  of  self-sacrifice,  some- 
thing which,  if  not  purely  virtuous,  is  not 
without  an  element  akin  to  virtue.  Very 
bad  men  have  achieved  very  great  works, 
but  they  have  commonly  achieved  them  by 
virtue  of  those  features  in  their  character 
which  made  the  nearest  approach  to  good- 
ness. The  weak  side  in  the  brilliant  career 
of  Frederick  is  one  which  seems  to  have 
been  partly  inherent  in  his  character,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself.  Capable  of  every 
part,  and,  in  fact,  playing  every  part  by 
turns,  he  had  no  single  definite  object,  pur- 
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sued   honestly  and  steadfastly,  throughout 
his  ivhole  life.     With  all  his  powers,  with 
all  his  brilliancy,  his  course  throughout  life 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  manner  determined 
for   him  by  others.     He  was  ever  drifting 
into  wars,  into   schemes  of  policy,  which 
seem  to  be  hardly  ever  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  was  the  mightiest  and  most  dangerous 
adversary  that  the  Papacy  ever  had.     But 
he    does  not  seem  to  have  withstood  the 
Papacy  from  any  personal  choice,  or  as  the 
voluntary  champion  of  any  opposing  princi- 
ple.    He  became  the  enemy  of  the  Papacy, 
he  planned  schemes  which  involved  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  Papacy,  yet  he  did  so  sim- 
ply because  he  found  that  no  Pope  would 
ever  let  him  alone.     It  was  perhaps  an  un- 
erring instinct  which  hindered   any  Pope 
from   ever   letting  him   alone.     Frederick, 
left  alone   to    act   according    to    his   own 
schemes  and  inclinations,  might  very  likely 
have  done  the  Papacy  more  real  mischief 
than  Frederick  provoked  to  open  enmity. 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  quarrels  with 
the  Popes  were  not  of  his  own  seeking ;  a 
sort  of  inevitable  destiny  led  him  into  them, 
whether  he  wished  for  them  or  not.     Again, 
the  most  really  successful  feature  in  Fred- 
erick's career,  his  acquisition  of  Jerusalem, 
is  not  only  a  mere  episode  in  his  life,  but  it 
was  something  that  was  absolutely  forced 
upon  him  against  his  will     The  most  suc- 
cessful of  Crusaders  since  Godfrey  is  the 
most  utterly  unlike   any   other   Crusader. 
With  other  Crusaders  the  Holy  War  was, 
in  some  cases,  the  main  business  of  their 
lives  J  in  all  cases  it  was  something  seriously 
undertaken  as  a  matter  either  of  policy  or 
of  religious  duty.     But  the  Crusade  of  the 
man  who  actually  did  recover  the  Holy  City 
is  simply  a  grotesque  episode  in  his   life. 
Excommunicated  for  not  going,  excommuni- 
cated again  for  going,  excommunicated  again 
for  coming  back,  threatened  on  every  side, 
he   still  went,  and   he  succeeded.      What 
others  had  failed  to  win  by  arms  he  con- 
trived to  win  by  address,  and  his  success 
simply  became  the  ground  of  fresh  accusa- 
tions against  him.     For  years  the  cry  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  had  been  re- 
sounding through  Christendom;  at  last  Je- 
rusalem was  recovered,  and   its  recoverer 
was  at  once  cursed  for  accomplishing  the 
most  fervent  wishes  of  so  many  thousands 
of  the  faithful.    The  excommunicated  King, 
whom  no  churchman  would  crown,  whose 
name  was  hardly  allowed  to  be  uttered  in 
his  own  army,  kept  his  dominions  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.     He  was  hindered  from  the 
further  consolidation  and  extension  of  his 
eastern  kingdom  only  by  a  storm  stirred  up 
in  his  hereditary  states  by  those  who  were 


most  bound  to  show  towarSs  him  something 
more  than  common  international  honesty. 
Whatever  were  the  feelings  and  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  acted,  Frederick 
was  in  fact  the  triumphant  champion  of 
Christendom,  and  his  reward  was  fresh  de- 
nunciations on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  chief 
of  Christendom.  The  elder  Frederick, 
Philip  of  France,  Richard  of  England, 
Saint  Lewis,  Edward  the  First,  were  Cru- 
saders from  piety,  from  policy,  or  from 
fashion ;  Frederick  the  Second  was  a  Cru- 
sader simply  because  he  coulU  not  help  be- 
ing one,  and  yet  he  did  what  they  all  failed 
to  do.  So  again  in  his  dealings  with  both 
the  German  and  the  Italian  States,  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  him  down  either  as  a  con- 
sistent friend  or  a  consistent  enemy  of  the 
great  political  movements  of  the  age.  He 
issues  charters  of  privileges  to  this  or  that 
commonwealth,  he  issues  charters  restraining 
the  freedom  of  commonwealths  in  general, 
simply  as  suits  the  policy  of  the  time.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Popes,  perhaps  in  his 
dealings  with  the  cities  also,  Frederick  was 
certainly  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
But  a  man  whose  genius  and  brilliancy  and 
vigour  shine  out  in  every  single  action  of 
his  life,  but  in  the  general  course  of  his  ac- 
tions no  one  ruling  principle  can  be  dis- 
cerned, who  is  as  it  were  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  circumstances  and  by  the  actions  of 
others,  is  either  very  unfortunate  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  finds  himself,  or  else,  with 
all  his  genius,  he  must  lack  some  of  the 
qualities  without  which  genius  is  compara- 
tively useless. 

In  the  case  of  Frederick  probably  both 
causes  were  true.  For  a  man  to  influence 
his  age,  he  must  in  some  sort  belong  to  his 
age.  He  should  be  above  it,  before  it,  but 
he  should  not  be  foreign  to  it.  He  may 
condemn,  he  may  try  to  change,  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  men  around  him ;  but  he 
must  at  least  understand  and  sympathize 
with  those  opinions  and  feelings.  But  Fred- 
erick belongs  to  no  age ;  intellectually  ho  is 
above  his  own  age,  above  every  age;  morally 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he  was  below 
his  age;  but  in  nothing  was  he  of  his  age. 
In  many  incidental  details  his  career  is  a 
repetition  of  that  of  his  ^andfather.  Like 
him  he  struggles  against  Popes,  he  struggles 
against  a  league  of  cities,  he  wears  the  Cross 
in  warfare  against  the  Infidel.  But  in  char- 
acter, in  aim,  in  object,  grandfather*  and 
grandson  are  the  exact  opposite  to  each 
other.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  simply 
the  model  of  the  man,  the  German,  the  Em- 
peror, of  the  twelfth  century.  All  the  faults 
and  all  the  virtues  of  his  age,  his  country, 
and  his  position  received  in  him  their  fullest 
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development.  He  was  the  ordinary  man 
of  his  time,  following  the  objects  which 
an  ordinary  man  of  his  time  and  in 
his  position  could  not  fail  to  follow. 
He  exhibited  the  ordinary  character  of 
his  time  in  its  very  noblest  shape;  but 
it  was  still  only  the  ordinary  character 
of  his  time.  His  whole  career  was  simply 
typical  of  his  age,  and  in  no  way  personal 
to  himself;  every  action  and  every  event  of 
his  life  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  every 
contemporary  human  being,  friend  or  enemy. 
But  his  grandson,  emphatically  'stupor 
mundi,'  commanded  the  wonder,  perhaps  the 
admiration,  of  an  age  which  could  not  un- 
derstand him.  He  gathered  indeed  around 
him  a  small  band  of  devoted  adherents ;  but 
to  the  mfi&s  of  his  contemporaries  he  seemed 
like  a  being  of  another  nature.  He  shared 
none  of  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the 
time ;  alike  in  his  intellectual  greatness  and 
in  his  moral  abasement  he  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ordinary  man  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  world  probably  con- 
tained no  man,  unless  it  were  some  solitary 
thinker  here  and  there,  whose  mind  was  so 
completely  set  free,  alike  for  good  and  for 
evil,  from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  the  time. 
He  appeared  in  ihe  eyes  of  his  own  age  as 
the  enemy  of  all  that  it  was  taught  to  hold 
sacred,  the  friend  of  all  that  it  was  taught 
to  shrink  from  and  wage  war  against.  What 
Frederick's  religious  views  redly  were  is  a 
problem  hard  indeed  to  solve;  but  to  his 
own  time  he  appeared  as  something  far  more 
than  a  merely  political,  or  even  than  a  doc- 
trinal, opponent  of  the  Papacy.  Men  were 
taught  to  believe  that  he  was  the  enemy  of 
the  head  of  Christendom  simply  because  he 
was  the  enemy  of  Christianity  altogether. 
Again,  the  crimes  and  vices  of  Frederick 
were  no  greater  than  those  of  countless  other 
princes;  out  there  was  no  prince  who  tram- 
pled in  the  like  sort  upon  all  the  moral  no- 
tions of  his  own  time.  He  contrived,  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  vices,  to  outrage 
contemporary  sentiment  in  a  way  in  which 
his  vices  alone  would  not  have  outraged  it. 
A  man  who  thus  showed  no  condescension 
to  the  feelings  of  his  age,  whether  good  or 
evil,  could  not  directly  influence  that  age. 
Some  of  his  ideas  and  schemes  may  have 
been  silently  passed  on  to  men  of  later 
times,,  in  whose  hands  they  were  better  able 
to  bear  fruit.  He  may  have  shaken  old 
prejudices  and  old  beliefs  in  a  few  minds 
thus ;  he  may  perhaps  have  been  the  foun- 
tain of  a  tradition  which  was  powerfully  to 
affect  distant  ages.  In  many  things  his 
ideas,  his  actions,  forestalled  events  which 
were  yet  far  remote.  The  events  which  he 
forestalled  he  may  in  this  indirect  and  silent 
way  have  influenced.     But  direct  influence 


on  the  world  of  his  own  age  he  had  none. 
He  may  have  undermined  a  stately  edifice 
which  was  still  to  survive  for  ages;  but  be 
simply  undermined.  He  left  no  traces  of 
himself  in  the  character  of  a  founder ;  he 
left  as  few  in  the  character  of  an  open  and 
avowed  destroyer. 

There  was  also  another  cause  which,  be- 
sides Frederick's  personal  character,  may 
have  tended  to  isolate  him  from  his  age  and 
to  hinder  him  from  having  that  influence 
over  it  which  we  may  say  that  his  genius 
ought  to  have  had.  This  was  his  utter  want 
of  nationality.  The  conscious  idea  of  nar 
tionality  had  not  indeed  the  same  effect  upon 
men's  minds  which  it  has  in  our  own  times. 
The  political  ideas  and  systems  of  the  age 
ran  counter  to  the  principle  of  nationality 
in  two  ways.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
posed to  any  doctrine  of  nationality  than 
those  ideas  which  were  the  essence  of  the 
whole  political  creed  of  the  time,  the  ideas 
ef  the  Universal  Empire  and  the  Universal 
Chulrch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception 
of  the  joint  lorddiip  of  the  world,  vested 
in  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  successor 
of  Augustus,  was  hardly  more  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  nationality  than  was  the 
form  which  was  almost  everywhere  taken  by 
the  rising  spirit  of  freedom.  A  movement 
towards  national  freedom  was  something  ex- 
ceptional; in  most  places  it  was  the  inde* 
pendence  of  a  district,  of  a  city,  at  most  of 
a  small  union  of  districts  or  cities,  for  which 
men  strove.  A  German  or  Italian  com- 
monwealth struggled  for  its  own  local  inde- 
pendence ;  so  far  as  was  consistent  witb  the 
practical  enjoyment  of  that  independence, 
it  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World.  But  of 
a  strictly  national  patriotism  for  Germany 
or  Italy  men  had  very  little  idea  indeed. 
These  two  apparently  opposite  tendencies, 
the  tendency  to  merge  nations  in  one  uni- 
versal dominion,  and  the  tendency  to  divide 
nations  into  small  principalities  and  com- 
monwealths, were  in  truth  closely  connected. 
The  tendency  to  division  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  kingdoms  which  were  united 
to  the  Empire.  Other  countries  showed  a 
power  of  strictly  national  action,  of  acquir- 
ing liberties  common  to  the  whole  nation,  of 
legislating  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  were  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  Imperial  influences.  Spain,  Scan* 
dinavia,  Britain,  were  the  countries  on  which 
the  Empire  had  least  influence.  Spain, 
Scandinavia,  Britain,  were  therefore  the 
countries  in  which  we  see  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  true  national  life  and  conscious- 
ness. Still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even 
within  the  Empire,  national  feelings  did  ex- 
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ercise  a  siroBg,  thongli  in  a  great  measure 
an  unconscious,  influence.  Local  feelings 
exercised  an  influence  still  stronger.  But 
there  was  no  national  or  local  feeling  which 
could  gather  round  Frederick  the  Second. 
There  was  no  national  or  local  cause  of  which 
he  could  be  looked  on  as  the  champion. 
There  was  no  nation,  no  province,  no  city, 
which  could  claim  him  as  its  own  peculiar 
hero.  Kuling  over  men  of  various  races 
and  languages,  he  cotild  adapt  himself  to 

«ach  of  them  in  turn  in  a  way  in  which  few 
men  before  or  after  him  could  do.  But 
there  was  none  of  the  various  races  of  his 
dominion^,  German,  Burgundian,  Italian, 
Norman,  Greek,  or  Saracen,  which  could 
really  claim  him  as  bone  of  its  bone,  and 
flesh  of  its  flesh.  His  parentage  was  half 
German,  half  Norman,  his  birthplace  was 

'  Italian,  the  home  of  his  choice  was  Sicilian, 
his  tastes  and  habits  were  strongly  suspected 
of  being  Saracenic.  The  representative  of 
a  kingly  German  house,  he  was  himself,  he- 
yond  all  doubt,  less  German  than  anything 
else.  He  was  Norman,  Italian,  almost  any- 
thing rather  than  German ;  but  he  was  far 
from  being  pure  Norman  or  pure  Italian. 
In  this  position,  placed  as  it  were  above  all 
ordinary  local  and  national  ties,  he  was,  be- 
yond every  other  prince  who  ever  wore  the 
Imperial  diadem,  the  embodiment  of  the 
conception  of  an  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  But  an  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World,  is  placed  too 'high  to  win  the  affec- 
tions which  attach  them  to  rulers  and  lead- 
ers of  lower  degree.  A  King  may  command 
the  love  of  his  own  Kingdom ;  a  popular 
leader  may  command  the  love  of  his  own 
city.  But  CsBsar,  whose  dominion  is  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  from  the  flood 
unto  the  world's  end,  must,  in  this  respect, 
aa  in  others,  pay  the  penalty  of  his  great- 
ness. Frederick  was,  in  idea,  beyotd  all 
men,  the  hero  and  champion  of  the  Empire. 
But  practically  the  championship  of  the  Em- 
pire was  found  less  truly  effective  in  his  hands 
than  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  further 
from  realizing  the  theoretical  ideal  The 
Imperial  power  was  more  really  vigorous  in 
the  hands  of  princes  in   whom  the  ideal 

'  championship  of  the  Empire  was  united  with 
the  practical  leadership  of  one  of  its  com- 
ponent nations.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
true  German  King,  the  man  in  whom  the 
German  instinct  at  once  realises  the  noblest 
development  of  the  German  character,  really 
did  more  for  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  than 
his  descendant,  whose  ideal  position  was  so 
far  more  truly  Imperial  The  men  who  in- 
fluence their  age,  the  men  who  leave  a  last- 
ing memory  behind  them,  are  the  men  who 
are  thoroughly  identified  with  the  actual  or 


local  life  of  some  nation  or  city.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  the  hero  of  Germany,  but 
his  grandson,  the  hero  of  the  Empire,  was 
the  hero  of  none  of  its  component  parts. 
The  memory  of  his  grandfather  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  even  now  look  for  his  personal  re- 
turn. The  memory  of  the  grandson  has 
everywhere  passed  away  from  popular  recol- 
lection; the  Wonder  of  the  World  remains  to 
be  the  wonder  of  scholars  and  historians  alone. 
In  this  last  respect  the  memory  of  Fred- 
erick the  Second  has  certainly  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Few  princes  have  ever  had 
such  a  monument  raised  to  them  as  has  been 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  last  Swabiau 
Emperor  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of 
Luynes  and  the  learning  and  industry  of  M. 
Huillard-Br^hoUes.  Here,  in  a  scries  of 
noble  quartos,  are  all  the  documents  of  a 
reign  most  fertile  in  documents,  ushered  in 
by  a  volume  which,  except  in  not  assuming 
a  strictly  narrative  form,  is  essentially  a 
complete  history  of  Frederick's  reign.  M. 
Huillard-Br^hoUes  seems  literally  to  have 
let  nothing  escape  him.  He  discusses  at 
length  everything  which  in  any  way  con- 
cerns his  hero,  from  the  examination  of 
schemes  which  sound  very  like  the  institu- 
tion of  a  new  religion,  down  to  the  minutest 
particulars  of  form  in  the  wording,  dating 
and  spelling  of  the  Emperor's  official  acts. 
We  never  saw  a  book  which  is  more  thor- 
oughly exhaustive  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  It  is  not  a  history,  merely  because 
the  form  of  an  Introduction  or  Preface 
seems  to  have  prescribed  to  M.  Br^hoUes  the 
necessity  of  giving  us,  instead  of  a  single 
regular  narrative,  a  series  of  dbtinct  narra- 
tive discussions  of  each  of  the  almost  count- 
less aspects  in  which  the  reign  of  Frederick 
can  be  looked  at.  M.  Breholles  has  also 
followed  up  his  great  work  by  a  monograph 
of  the  life  and  atms  of  one  whose  history  is 
inseparably  bound*  together  with  that  of 
Frederick,  his  great  and  unfortunate  minis- 
ter, Peter  de  Yine4.  In  this  he  examines  at 
full  length  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  again 
return,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  which  the  history  of  Frederick 
presents — namely,  the  relation  of  the  free- 
thinking  and  reforming  Emperor  to  the  re- 
ceived religion  of  this  age.  On  this  point 
we  cannot  unreservedly  pledge  ourselves  to 
all  the  details  of  M.  Breholles'  conclusions ; 
but  they  are  at  least  highly  ingenious,  and 
the  contemporary  evidence  on  which  he 
grounds  them  is  most  singular  and  interest- 
mg^  and  deserves  most  attentive  study.  Al- 
together, we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  plac- 
ing M.  Breholles'  investigation  otf  the  reign 
of  Frederick  the  Second  amonfi^  the  most  im- 
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portant  contributions  which   our  age  has 
made  to  historical  learning. 

Nor  has  the  character  and  history  of  Fred- 
erick failed  to  attract  notice  among  scholars 
in  our  o\m  country.  His  career  supplies 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts 
of  Dean  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity ;  there  is  no  part  of  his  great  work 
which  is  more  palpably  a  labour  of  love. 
Mere  recently  has  appeared  the  History  of 
Frederick  by  Mr.  Kington-Oliphant,  the 
production  of  a  young  writer,  and  which 
shows  want  of  due  preparation  in  some  of  the 
introductory  portions,  but  which  also  shows 
real  research  and  real  vigour  as  the  author 
approaches  his  main  subject,  the  life  of 
Frederick  himself.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  confes- 
sedly a  disciple  of  M.  BrehoUes,  and  his 
volumes,  as  supplying  that  direct  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  which  M.  Br6holles'  plan 
did  not  allow  of,  may  be  taken  as  a  compan- 
ion-piece to  the  great  work  of  his  master. 

The  reign  of  Frederick,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  nearly 
co-extensive  with  his  life.  His  history  be- 
gan while  he  was  in  his  cradle.  Like  Henry 
the  Fourth,  after  filling  the  first  place  in 
men's  minds  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he 
died  at  no  very  advanced  period  of  life. 
Frederick,  bom  in  1194,  died  in  1260,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six.  Henry  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  a  year  younger.  Yet  it  marks 
a  difierence  between  the  two  men  that  his- 
torians seem  involuntarily,  in  defiance  of 
chronology,  to  think  and  speak  of  Henry  in 
his  later  years  as  quite  an  aged  man.  No 
one  ever  speaks  in  this  way  of  Frederick. 
The  Wonder  of  the  World  seems  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  undying  youth,  and,  after  all 
the  great  events  and  revolutions  of  his 
rcigD,  we  are  at  last  surprised  to  find  that 
we  have  passed  over  so  many  years  as  we 
really  have.  Frederick  was  a  King  almost 
from  his  birth.  The  son  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  of 'Constance  the  heir- 
eas  of  Sicily,  he  was  born  while  his  father 
was  in  his  full  career  of  success  and  cruelty. 
His  very  birth  gave  occasion  to  mythical 
tales.  The  comparatively  advanced  age  of 
his  mother,  which,  however,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  gave  occasion  to  rumours  of  op- 
posite kinds.  His  enemies  gave  out  that  he 
was  not  really  of  Imperial  birth,  and  that 
the  childless  Empress  had  palmed  off  a  sup- 
posititious child  on  her  husband.  His  ad- 
mirers hailed  in  him  a  birth  wonderful,  if  not 
miraculous,  and  placed  the  conception  of 
Constance  alongside  of  the  conceptions  of 
the  mothers  of  Isaac,  of  Samuel,  and  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  his  infancy,  his  father's  death  left 
him  in  his  third  year  his  successor  in  the 


Sicilian  kingdom,  and  his  mother's  death  in 
the  next  year  left  an  orphan  boy  as  the 
heir  alike  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperon 
and  of  the  Norman  Kings.  His  election  as 
King  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  forgotten  ;  after  the  death  of  hia 
father,  the  Crown  was  disputed  by  the 
double  election  of  Otto  of  Saxony  and  of 
Frederick's  own  uncle  Philip.  The  child  in 
Sicily  was  not  thought  of  till  the  assassina- 
tion of  Philip,  just  wlien  fortune  seemed  to 
have  finally  decided  for  him ;  till  Otto,  reap- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  guiltless,  had  been  enabled  to  seoare 
both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empird,  and  till 
he  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  Pon- 
tiff by  whose  favour  he  had  at  first  been 
supported.  Meanwhile  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom had  been  torn  by  rebellions  and  de- 
vastated by  mercenary  captains.  The  land 
had  at  last  been  restored  to  some  measure 
of  peace,  and  the  young  King  to  some  meas- 
ure of  authority,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
over-lord  Pope  Innocent.  A  husband  at 
fifteen,  a  father  at  eighteen,  Frederick  waa, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  his 
first  son,  Henry,  the  future  King  and  rebel, 
called  to  the  German  Crown  by  the  party 
which  was  discontented  with  Otto,  now 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Frederick, 
destined  to  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
Roman  See,  made  his  first  appearance  on 
German  soil  as  its  special  nursling,  called 
to  royalty  and  Empire  under  the  auspices 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Pontiflk  He 
came  also,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt, 
under  patronage  of  a  less  honourable  kind. 
The  long  disputes  between  England  and 
France  had  already  begun,  and  by  a  strange 
anticipation  of  far  later  times,  they  bad 
already  begun  to  be  carried  on  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire.  Otto,  the  son 
of  an  English  mother,  was  supported  by  the 
money  and  the  arms  of  his  uncle  John  of 
England,  while  the  heir  of  the  Hohen&tanfen 
partly  owed  his  advancement  to  the  influ- 
ence and  the  gold  of  Philip  of  France.  In 
1210  Frederick  was  elected  King  ]  two  years 
later.  Otto,  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  words,  'rushed 
on  his  doom.'  At  Bouvines,  a  name  hardly 
to  be  written  without  an  unpleasant  feeling 
by  any  man  of  Teutonic  blood  and  speech, 
the  King  of  the  French  overthrew  the  Saxon 
Emperor  and  his  English  and  Flemish  alUesi 
The  power  of  Otto,  already  crumbling  away, 
was  now  utterly  broken.  In  1215,  while 
John  was  quailing  before  his  triumphant 
Barons,  Frederick,  the  rival  of  his  nephew, 
received  the  Royal  Crown  and  assumed  the 
cross.  Three  years  later  the  death  of  Otto 
removed  all  traces  of  opposition  to  his 
claims,  an  event  which,  by  a  singular  coin- 
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cidenoe,  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  birth  of  one  destined  to  be  himself  a 
King,  and  the  beginner  of  a  new  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  the  famous  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg.      In   1220  Frederick's  son 
Henry,  then  only  eight  years  old,  was  elect- 
ed King,  a  step  which  seems  irregular,  as 
his  father  was  not  yet  crowned  Emperor. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  Fred- 
erick received  the  Imperial  diadem  at  the 
hands  of  Pope  Honorius.     His  coronation 
was  an  event  deserving  of  special  record  in 
the  Koman  annals,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
times  when  an  Emperor  received  his  Crown 
without  bloodshed  or  disturbance,  amid  the 
loyal   acclamations  of  the   Koman  people. 
Possibly  some  conscious  or  unconscious  feel- 
ing of  national  kindred  spoke  in  favour  of  an 
Emperor  bom  within  the  borders  of  Italy, 
and  under  whose  rule  it  might  seem  that 
Qermany,  and  not  Italy,  was  likely  to  be  the 
secondary  and  dependent  realip.    In  truth,  in 
that  same  year,  before  leaving  his  Northern 
kingdom,  Frederick  had,  seemingly  as  the 
price  of  the  election  of  his  son,  put  the  seal 
to    the  destruction  of  the  royal  power  in 
Germany.     The  charter  which  he  granted 
in  that  year  to  the  German  Princes  is  one  of 
the  marked  stages  of  the  long  process  which 
changed  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  and  Otto 
and  Henry  into  the  lax  Confederation  which 
has  so  lately  fallen  in  pieces  before  our  eyes. 
Frederick  was  still,  to  all  appearance,  a 
dutiful  son  of  the  Church ;  but  there  were 
already  signs  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  The 
union  between  a  Pope  and  a  Hohenstaufen 
Emperor  was  something  which  in  its  own 
nature  could  not  be  lasting.    The  magnificent 
theory  which  looked  on  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  chiefs  of  Rome  as  the  co-equal  ru- 
lers of  the  Church  and  the  world  always 
gave  way  to  the  slightest  strain.     Even  be- 
fore his  imperial  Coronation,  Frederick  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Honorius ;  he 
had  received  rebukes  and  had  had  to  make 
excuses.      As  usual,  the  two  swords  were 
always  clashing;    the  King  of  Sicily  was 
charged  with  meddling  with  ecclesiastical 
fiefs,  and  with  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical 
elections.    But  the  great  point  was  the  Cru- 
sade. Frederick  hadbecome  a  Crusader  at  the 
time  of  his  assumption  of  the  German  Crown; 
but  no  Crusade  had  he  as  yet  waged.   Dami- 
etta  had  been  won,  and  Damietta  was  soon 
after  lost  again,  without  the  temporal  head 
of  Christendom  striking  a  blow  to  win  or  to 
defend  it.     The  position  thus  lightly  dealt 
with  was  held  to  be  the  very  key  of  the 
Holy  Land.     In  the  eyes  of  a  Pope,  such 
neglect  was  a  wicked  forsaking  of  the  first 
of  duties.     It  might  perhaps  have  appeared 
in  the  same  light  in  the  eyes  of  an  ideal  Em- 


peror. But  the  hereditary  King  of  Sicily, 
the  elected  King  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Burgundy,  found  occupation  enough  in  the 
lower  duties  of  ordinary  royalty.  In  all  his 
kingdom  there  were  matters  calling  for  his 
attention.  In  his  own  hereditary  realm  he 
had  a  work  to  do  which  he  might  fairly 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  not  engaging  in  war- 
fare beyond  the  sea.  He  had  no  need  to  go 
and  seek  for  Saracen  enemies  in  distant 
lands,  while  the  Saracens  of  his  own  island 
were  in  open  revolt.  He  brought  into  sub- 
jeotion  both  the  turbulent  Infidels  and  the 
no  less  turbulent  Norman  nobles,  and  made 
Sicily  the  model  of  a  ciTilized  and  legal  des- 
potism, framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  best 
days  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  wild  Sar- 
acens of  the  mountains  were  partly  con- 
strained to  adopt  a  more  peaceful  life,  partly 
transferred  to  a  spot  where,  instead  of  rest- 
less rebels,  they  became  the  surest  defence 
of  his  throne.  He  planted  them  in  the  city 
of  Lucera  in  Apulia,  where,  isolated  in  a 
surrounding  Christian  country,  they  dwelt 
as  his  Housecarles  or  his  Janissaries,  bound 
by  the  single  tie  of  personal  loyalty,  soldiers 
who  could  always  be  trusted,  for  over  them 
Popes  and  monks  had  no  influence.  Besides 
this  work  in  his  native  kingdom,  a  work 
alone  enough  to  tax  all  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  mortal,  he  had  other  wors  to  do  in 
all  his  Imperial  realms.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting among  the  notices  of  this  part  of 
his  reign  are  those  which  concern  the  states 
along  his  western  frontier.  On  the  one  hand 
France  was  already  encroaching;  on  the 
other  hand  a  movement  was  beginning  which, 
had  it  prospered,  might  have  placed  an  un- 
broken line  of  independent  states  between 
the  great  rival  powers.  The  duty  whidi 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  at  too  great  an  in- 
terval from  one  another,  had  still  to  discharge, 
fell,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  lot  of 
a  whole  crowd  of  rising  commonwealths. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  republics,  worthy  sisters  of 
the  republics  of  Italy  and  Northern  Germa- 
ny, were  springing  up  through  the  whole 
length  of  ancient  Lotharingia  and  Burgundy. 
It  is  sad  to  see  Frederick  everywhere  inter- 
fering to  check  this  new  birth  of  freedom. 
Everywhere  the  local  Count  or  Bishop  was 
encouraged  to  subdue  the  presumptuous 
rebels  of  the  cities.  Take  two  instances 
from  cities  widely  apart  in  geographical  po- 
sition. Massalia,  the  old  Ionian  common- 
wealth, the  city  which  has  braved  the  might 
of  Csesar  and  which  was  before  many  years 
to  brave  the  might  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  had 
begun  her  second  and  brief  career  of  free- 
dom. In  the  eyes  of  Frederick  the  citizens 
were  mere  rebels  against  their  Bishop,  and 
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the  Count  of  Provenoe  was  bidden  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  due  obedience.  So,  at 
almost  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  citi- 
zens of  Cambray  failed  to  pay  due  submis- 
sion to  the  Imperial  commands.  !Efut  here 
a  more  dangerous  influence  was  at  work. 
The  Emperor  was  still  on  good  terms  with 
the  King  of  the  French ;  he  had  lately  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him,  binding  himself, 
am ong^  other  things,  to  enter  into  no  alliance 
with  England.  But  the  instinctive  tenden- 
cies of  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  then,  as 
ever,  too  strong  for  mere  written  engage- 
ments. Franco  was  intriguing  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Cambray,  and  the  Emperor  had  to 
call  upon  King  Lewis  to  cease  from  any 
intermeddling  with  his  disafifeoted  subjects. 

We  have  brought  out  these  points,  though 
of  no  special  importance  in  the  life  of  Fred- 
erick, because  they  at  once  illustrate  the 
.varied  relations  of  a  mediaeval  Emperor  to 
all  kinds  of  rulers  and  communities,  great 
and  small,  and  because  they  specially  illus- 
trate the  reality  of  power  which  the  Emperor 
still  retained  both  in  his  Burgundian  king- 
dom, and  in  other  portions  of  the  Empire 
which  have  since  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  encroachments  of  France.  Neither 
of  our  authors  bring  out  this  point  as  it 
should  be  brought  out.  M.  Br6holles  is  far 
too  learned  to  be  ignorant  of,  far  too  candid 
to  suppress,  any  one  fact  in  his  history.  Still 
he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  we  can  hardly  expect 
him  to  enter  a  formal  protest  against  the 
most  popular  of  all  French  delusions.  Mr. 
Oliphant  knows  his  facts,  but  he  does  not 
fully  realize  them.  It  is  with  a  kind  of  sur- 
prise that  he  finds  ^  that  many  provinces, 
now  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
France,  then  looked  for  direction  to  Hagenau 
or  Palermo,  not  to  Paris.'  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Bryce's  tabular  view  of  the  Ten  Burgundies 
had  not  then  been  drawn  up. 

At  last  we  reach  Frederick's  Crusade, 
perhaps  rather  to  be  called  his  progress  to 
the  East.  The  marriage  of  Frederick  with 
Tolande  of  Brienne  put  him  into  altogether 
a  new  relation  to  the  Holy  Land  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it.  His  journey  to  Jerusalem 
was  now  not  that  of  a  private  adventurer  or 
pilgrim,  not  that  of  an  Emperor  acting  as 
the  common  head  of  Christendom,  but  that 
of  a  King  going  to  take  possession  of  one  of 
his  own  kingdoms,  to  receive  yet  another 
crown  in  another  of  his  capitals.  And  in 
truth  Frederick,  when  he  had  once  set  out, 
had  less  difficulty  in  winning  his  way  to  the 
crown  of  Jerusalem,  than  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Empire  had  had  in  winning 
their  way  to  the  crown  of  Rome.  Every- 
thing seemed  against  him ;  the  Papal  throne 
had  a  new  and  very  different  occupant ;  to  the  | 


mild  Honorius  had  succeeded  the  stem  and 
unbending    Grregory.      Frederick's    second 
Empress  was  already  dead,  and  with  her,  it 
might  be  argued,  he  had  lost  his  right  to  a 
kingdom  which  he  could  claim  only  through 
her.      He  himself  was  excommunicated  at 
every  step ;  if  he  went,  if  he  stayed,  the  ban 
was  equaUy  launched  against  him  for  going 
and  for  staying.     Tet  he  went ;  on  his  way 
he    successfully    established    hb    Imperial 
rights  over  the  Frank  King  of  Cyprus,  a 
rival  claimant  for  the  crown  of  Jerusalem. 
Without  striking  a  blow,  by  dexterous  diplo- 
macy, by  taking  advantage  of  the  divided 
and  tottering  state  of  the  Mahometan  pow- 
ers, he  gained  the  main  object  for  which 
Christendom  had  striven  in  vain  for  forty 
years.     A  Christian  King  again  reighed  in 
the  Holy  City,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
was  again  in  the  hands  of  His  worshippersi 
It  was  a  strange  position  when  the  excom- 
municated King,  in  whose*  presence  any  re- 
ligious office  was  forbidden,  placed  on  his 
own  head  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  it  was  in  this  strange  mo- 
ment of  trial  that  Frederick's  faith  finally 
gave  way.     The  suspicion  of  Mahometanism 
which  attached  to  him  is  of  course,  in  its 
literal  sense,  utterly  absurd ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  it  was  not  confined  to  Chri^ 
tian  imaginations.     The  conduct  of  Freder- 
ick at  Jerusalem  impressed  more  than  one 
Mahometan  writer  with  the  belief  that,  if  the 
Emperor  was  not  an  actual  proselyte  to 
Islam,  he  was  at  least  not  sound  in  the  faith 
which  he  outwardly  professed.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  toleration  of  Mahome- 
tan worship  within  its  walls  was  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  Holy  City.  '  A  stipulation  like  this 
might  well  arouse  suspicions  of  Frederick's 
Christian  orthodoxy  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  alike.     To  modem 
ideas  his  conduct  appears  simply  just  and 
reasonable ;  setting  aside  any  theories  of  re- 
ligious toleration,   the   view  of  a  modern 
statesman  would  be  that  Frederick  preferred, 
and  wisely  preferred,  instead  of   putting 
everything  to  the  hazard  of  the  sword,  to  win 
his  main  object  by  treaty,  and  to  yield  on 
some  minor  points.     The  essence  of  a  treaty 
between  two  powers  treating  on  equal  terms 
is  that  each  should  abate  somewhat  of  that 
which  it  holds  to  be  the  full  measure  of  its 
rights.     Few  will  now  condemn  Frederick 
for  choosing  to  accept  such  large  concessions 
by  treaty  rather  than  to  trust  everything  to 
the  chances  of  war.     Had  he  done  other- 
wise, he  might  probably  have  had  to  retuni 
to  Europe  after  wasting  his  forces  in  a  strug- 
gle as  bootless  as  those  of  most  of  the  Cru- 
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Baders  wlio  Iiad  gone  before  him.  And  it 
seems  that,  even  in  his  own  age,  a  large 
amount  of  public  European  feeling  went  with 
him.  His  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Papal  party  was  so  manifestly 
unjust  as  to  arouse  a  deep  feeling  in  his  fa- 
vour in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  In  Italy, 
in  Grermany,  in  England,  the  chief  writers 
of  the  time  all  side  with  Frederick  a^inst 
Gregory.  Allowance  was  made  for  his  po- 
sition ;  he  had  done  what  he  could ;  had  he 
not  laboured  under  an  unrighteous  excom- 
munication, had  he  not  been  thwarted  and 
betrayed  by  the  clergy  and  the  military  or- 
ders, he  would  have  done  far  more.  Still 
the  indignation  of  the  extreme  ecclesiastical 
party  against  Frederick  was,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  neither  unnatural  nor  unrea- 
sonable. In  the  eyes  of  some  zealots  any 
treaty  with  the  Infidels  was  in  itself  unlaw- 
ful ;  even  without  going  this  length,  a  treaty 
which,  though  it  secured  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  Christian,  left  the  *  Temple  of  the 
Lord '  to  the  Mahometan,  could  not  fail  to 
offend  some  of  the  most  deep-seated  feelings 
of  the  age.  Whatever  might  be  Frederick's 
own  faith,  he  at  least  had  not  the  orthodox 
hatred  for  men  of  another  faitL  Various 
incidental  actions  and  expressions  of  the 
Emperor's  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem 
impressed  the  Mahometans  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  he  at  least  put  both  religions 

Eretty  much  upon  a  level.  We  must  remem- 
er  that  his  toleration  of  Mahometanism 
would  be  a  thing  which  few  Mahometans 
would  appreciate,  and  which  would  of  itself 
raise  suspicions  in  most  Oriental  minds.  A 
man  who  could  act  with  justice  and  modera- 
tion towards  men  of  their  law  would  seem 
to  be  no  really  firm  believer  in  the  law  which 
he  himself  professed.  But  this  could  not 
have  been  all ;  the  impression  of  Frederick's 
lack  of  orthodoxy,  and  of  his  special  tendency 
towards  Mahometanism,  was  too  deeply  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  both  creeds  to  have 
rested  on  nothing  more  than  an  inference  of 
this  kind.  And  it  is  perfectly  credible  in  it- 
self. A  King  of  Sicily,  who  from  his  childhood 
had  had  to  do  with  Saracens  in  his  own  king- 
dom both  in  peace  and  in  war,  who,  if  he  had 
sometimes  had  to  deal  with  them  as  enemies, 
had  also  found  that  they  could  be  converted 
into  his  bravest  and  most  loyal  soldiers, 
could  not  possibly  hate  the  unbelievers  with 
the  hatred  which  in  the  breast  of  a  King  of 
England  or  France  might  be  a  perfectly 
honest  passion.  Then,  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  naturally  stung  to  the  heart  by 
his  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
his  own  faith,  when  he  was  denied  commun- 
ion in  Christian  rites,  and  when  the  minis- 
ters and  defenders  of  the  Christian  Church 
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shrunk  from  him  as  from  one  worse  than  an 
infidel — just  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  he 
came  across  a  fuller  and  more  splendid  de- 
velopment of  the  Mahometan  law  among  the 
independent  Mahometan  powers  of  the  East. 
There  was  much  in  the  aspect  of  Mahometan 
society  to  attract  him.  The  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  Mahometan  sovereigns  was  con- 
genial to  his  political  notions.  The  art  and 
science,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  more  civilized 
Mahometan  nations  appealed  to  his  intellec- 
tual cravings.  The  license  allowed  by  the 
Mahometan  law  fell  in  no  less  powerfully 
with  the  dictates  of  his  voluptuous  tempera- 
ment. That  Frederick  ever,  strictly  speak- 
ing, became  a  Mahometan  is  of  course  an 
absurd  fable.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
believe  that  he  ever  formally  threw  aside  all 
faith  in  dogmas  of  Christianity  as  imderstood 
in  his  own  age.  But  that  Frederick,  with 
all  his  professions  of  orthodoxy,  was  at  least 
a  free-thinker,  that  he  indulged  in  specula- 
tions which  the  orthodoxy  of  his  age  con- 
demned, it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  That 
he  aimed  at  the  widest  changes  in  the  exter- 
nal fabric  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the 
relations  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral, between  the  Papal  and  the  Imperial 
powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  And, 
if  there  was  any  one  moment  of  change  in 
Frederick's  mind,  any  one  moment  when 
doubt,  if  not  disbelief,  obtained  the  suprem- 
acy over  his  intellect^  no  moment  is  so 
likely  as  that  in  which  he  saw  Christianity 
and  Islam  ranged  side  by  side  in  the  Holy 
City  of  both  religions,  and  when,  as  regarded 
himself,  it  could  not  have  been  Christianity 
which  appeared  in  the  more  attractive  light. 
We  had  hoped  to  give  a  sketch,  if  only  a 
short  one,  of  the  main  events  in  Frederick's 
later  career,  his  reconciliation  with  Gregory, 
his  season  of  comparative  tranquillity  in  his 
Sicilian  realm,  his  schemes  of  government 
and  legislation,  his  second  and  final  rupture 
with  Gregory,  his  last  struggle  with  Innocent, 
his  last  excommunication  and  deposition, 
and  the  political  consequences  of  that  bold 
stretch  of  Papal  authority  in  the  appearance 
of  rival  Kings  in  Germany  and  the  general 
weakening  of  the  Imperial  power  throughout 
the  Empire.  But  the  reflections  to  which 
we  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of 
Frederick's  position  at  Jerusalem  lead  us  at 
once  to  questions  which  may  well  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  article.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  Frederick's  religion  Mr.  Oliphant 
hardly  enlarges  at  all;  Sean  Milman  sums 
up  his  own  view  in  a  few  remarkable  words : — 

'Frederick's,  in  my  judgment,  was  neither 
scornful  and  godless  infidelity,  nor  certainly  a 
more  advanced  and  enlightened  Christianity, 
yearning  after  holiness  and  purity  not  then 
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attainable.  It  was  the  shattered,  dubious,  at 
times  trembllD^  faith,  at  times  desperately 
reckless  incredulity,  of  a  man  under  the  burthen 
of  an  Dndeserved  excommunication,  of  which 
he  could  not  but  discern  the  injustice,  but  could 
not  quite  shake  off  the  terrors ;  of  a  man  whom 
a  better  age  of  Ohristianity  might  not  have 
made  religious ;  whom  his  own  made  irrelig- 
ious.' 

But  M.  Br^holles,  both  in  his  general  In- 
troduction and  in  his  special  monograph  of 
Peter  de  Vine4,.goea  very  much  deeper  into 
the  question.     He  gathers  together  a  great 
number  of  passages  from  contemporary  wri- 
ters,  which,  in  his  judgment,  are  evidence 
that  Frederick,  in  the  eyes  of  a  small  knot 
of  enthusiastic  admirers,  was  looked  on  as 
something  like  the  Apostle,  or  rather  the 
Messiah,  of  a  new  religion.     Such  a  notion 
is  certainly  much  less  improbable  in  itself 
than,  with  our  modem  notions,  it  seems  to 
us.     Everything  was  then  looked  at  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.    Political  partisan- 
ship took  the  form  of  religious  worship ;  the 
man  who  died  for  his  country  or  for  his  par- 
ty, was  canonized  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles 
were  deemed  to  be  wrought  at  his  grave. 
The  famous  case  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Frederick,  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  of  any.     Simon  died  un- 
der a  Papal  excommunication,  but  no  excom- 
munication could  hinder  the  English  people, 
and  the  mass  of  the  English  clergy  among 
them,  from  looking  on  the  martyred  Earl  as 
the  patron  of  the  English  nation,  whose  rel- 
ics possessed  healing  virtues  on  earth,  and 
whose  intercession  could  not  fail  to  be  avail- 
ing in  heaven.     The  age  of  Frederick  more- 
over was    eminently   an   age   of  religious 
movement.     The  new   monastic  orders  on 
the  one  hand,  the  countless  heresies  on  the 
other,  sprang  out  of  the  same  source,  and 
sometimes  mingled  together  in  a  strange  way. 
The  heretic  who  was  sent  to  the  stale  and 
the  Dominican  Friar  who  sent  him  thither, 
were,  each  in  his  own  way,  witnesses  to  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
exbting  state  of  the  Church,  to  a  general 
striving  after  something  new,  in  dogma,  in 
discipbne,  or  in  practice,  according  to  the 
disposition    of   each    particular    reformer. 
Strange  writings,  setting  forth  strange  doc- 
trines, were  afloat  before  the  days  of  Fred- 
erick and  remained  afloat   after  his  days. 
The  whole  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  the  Order  of  personal  self-sacri- 
fice and  mystic  devotion,  seemed  fast  sweep- 
ing into  something  more  than  heresy.     Even 
the  pillars  of  orthodoxy,  the  unrelenting 
avengers  of  every  deviation  from  the  narrow 
path,  the  stem,  practical,  relentless  Domini- 
cans, did  not  escape  at  least  the  suspicion  of 


being  touched  by  the  same  contagion.    That 
contagion  was  indeed  more  than  heresy ;  it 
was  £e  preaching  of  a  new  religion.     To 
the  believers  in  the  '  Everlasting  Gospel,' 
Christianity  itself  seemed,  just  as  it  seems  to 
a  Mahometan,  to  be  a  mere  imperfect  and 
temporary  dispensation,  a  mere  preparation 
for  something  better  which  was  to  come. 
The  reign  of  the  Father  had  passed  away 
with  its  revelation,  the  Mosaic  Law;  the 
reign  of  the  Son  was  passing  away  with  its 
revelation,  the  Christian  Gospel ;  the  reign 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  approaching,  with  its 
own  special  revelation,  more  perfect  than  all. 
The  age  was  one  which  could  hardly  bear 
to  look  upon  anything  in  a  purely  secular 
way.     Even  when  the  spiritual  and  tempor- 
al powers  came  into  conflict,  the  conflict  was 
of  a  somewhat  diflierent  kind  from  similar 
conflicts  in  our  own  day.     The   Ghibelin 
doctrine  was  far  from  being  a  mere  assertion 
of  the  superiority  of  a  power  confessedly  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  over  a  power  confessedly 
of  higher  origin.     The  Empire  bad  its  dev- 
otees as  well  as  the  Popedom.     In  the  ideas 
of  both  parties  a  Vicar  of  Christ  was  a  ne- 
cessity ;  the  only  question  was  whether  the 
true  y  icar  of  Christ  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Roman  Pontiff  or  in  the  Boman  Caesar. 
To  the  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  seemed  as  truly  a  direct  repre- 
sentative of  divinity,  as  literally  a  power 
reiffning  by  divine  right,  as  ever  the  Pope 
comd  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  strongest  as- 
sertor  of  ecclesiastical  claims.     It  has  been 
the  growth   of   independent    nations    and 
churches  whidh   has,    more    than  anything 
else,  dealt  the  death-blow  to  both  theories. 
But  in  Frederick's  time  no  man  could  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  a  Tehement 
opponent  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual  claims 
of  the  Pope,  without  in  some  measure  assert- 
ing a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal  power 
in   the  Emperor.     This   deification   of  the 
Imperial  power  attained  perhaps  its  fullest 
and  most  systematic  development  among  the 
writers  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Ijewis 
of  Bavaria;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ideas 
of  the  same  kind  were  already  busily  at  work 
in  the  days  of  Frederick.     So  far  as  Fred- 
erick was  an  opponent  of  the  Papal  power, 
so  far  as  he  contemplated  any  transfer  of 
power  from  the  Papacy  to  the  Empire,  so 
far  in  short  as  he  appeared  at  all  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  he  could 
only  do  so,  if  not  in  his  own  eyes,  at  least  in 
those  of  his   admirers,  by  transferring  to 
himself,  as  Roman  Emperor,  some  portion 
of  that  official  sanctity  of  which  he  proposed 
to  deprive  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Now,  perplexing    as  is  the  question  of 
Frederick's  person^  belief,  his  external  po- 
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fidtion,  afl  Emperor  and  Kiog,  towards  eoole^ 
siastical  questions,  is  intelligible  enough. 
He  always  in  his  own  person  professed  strict 
orthodoxy  of  dogma,  and  in  his  legislation 
he  strictly  enforced  such  orthodoxy  within 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  To  the 
Jew  and  the  Mahometan  he  gave  complete 
toleration;  the  Christian  heretic  found  in 
him  a  persecutor  as  cruel  as  the  most  enthu- 
siastic Dominican  turned  loose  upon  the  vic- 
tims of  the  elder  Montfort.  There  is  no 
necessary  inconsistency  in  such  a  position; 
it  is,  in  fact,  one  which  was  recognised  by 
the  general  treatment  of  the  Jews  through- 
out uie  middle  ages.  The  Jew  or  the  Ma- 
hometan is  something  altogether  external  to 
the  Church.  He  is  a  foreign  enemy,  not  an 
inborn  rebel;  he  is  one  against  whom  the 
Church  may  rightfully  wage  war,  but  not  one 
whom  she  can  claim  to  bring  before  her  in- 
ternal judgment-seat.  But  the  heretic  is  a 
home-bred  traitor;  he  is  not  a  foreign  enemy 
of  the  Church,  but  a  native  rebel  against 
her ;  he  is  therefore  an  object,  not  of  war- 
fare, but  of  judicial  punishment.  A  Christian 
sovereign,  then,  according  to  the  medisdval 
theory,  is  in  no  way  bound  to  molest  Jews 
or  Mahometans  simply  as  Jews  or  Mahom- 
etans; he  must  secure  Christians  from  any 
molestation  from  them,  from  any  prbselytism 
to  their  creed ;  but  the  Jew  or  Mahometan 
is  not  amenable  to  punishment  simply  on  the 
ground  of  his  misbelief.  But  the  heretic  is 
so  amenable.  The  Jew  has  never  been  un- 
der the  allegiance  of  the  Church ;  he  is  a 
foreigner,  not  to  be  injured  unless  he  com- 
mits some  national  wrong ;  the  heretic  has 
cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Church ;  he  is 
a  spiritual  rebel  to  be  chastised  as  unspar- 
ingly as  the  temporal  rebel.  This  principle 
was  acted  upon  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
The  Jew  was  often  exposed  to  unfavorable 
legislation ;  he  was  still  more  commonly  vis- 
ited with  illegal  or  extra-legal  oppression; 
but  a  Jew,  simply  as  a  Jew,  was  never  held 
to  be  liable  to  tiie  penalties  of  heresy.  What 
is  remarkable  in  Frederick's  legislation  is 
the  real  and  effective  nature  of  the  toleration 
which  he  secures  to  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  such  a  man  as 
Frederick  should  appear  as  a  religious  per- 
secutor under  any  circumstances.  If  he 
really  handed  over  heretics  to  the  flames  in 
cold  blood,  simply  to  preserve  for  himself  a 
character  for  orthodoxy  which  he  did  not 
deserve,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 

freater  measure  of  guilt.  And  the  guilt  is 
ardly  less,  if  be  employed  the  popular  pre- 
judice against  heresy  to  destroy  political  ene- 
mies under  the  garb  of  heretics.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  explain  Frederick's  perse- 
cutions without    attributing   to  him  such 


detestable  wickedness  as  this.  Though  a 
legislator  may  be  personally  a  free-thinker, 
or  even  a  confirmed  unbeliever,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  he  thinks  it  either  possible 
or  desirable  to  abolish  the  public  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  his  dominions.  And, 
in  the  view  of  most  times  and  places,  the 
public  establishment  of  any  religious  system 
has  involved  the  legal  punishment  of  those 
who  separate  from  it.  Frederick  might  thus 
hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  public  order  and 
public  justice  to  chastise  men  for  publicly 
rebelling  against  a  system  in  which  he  had 
himself  lost  all  personal  faith.  Persecution 
of  this  sort  is  &r  more  odious  than  the  per- 
secutions of  the  honest  fanatic,  who  burns  a 
few  men  in  this  world  to  save  many  from 
being  burned  in  the  next.  Still  it  does  not 
reach  the  same  measure  of  guilt  as  the  de- 
testable hypocrisy  which  at  first  seems  to  be 
the  obvious  explanation  of  Frederick's  con- 
duct  in  this  respect. 

Frederick,  then,  professed  strict  orthodoxy 
of  dogma,  and  persecuted  those  who  depart- 
ed from  such  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  plain 
that,  as  to  the  relations  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers,  he  was  not  orthodox 
in  the  Papal  sense.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  an  Emperor  should  be  so.  In  the  ideal 
theory  of  the  two  powers,  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  are  strictly  co-equal;  the  authority 
of  each  is  alike  divine  within  its  own  range. 
But  rigidly  to  define  the  range  of  each  is  so 
hard  a  matter,  that  this  ideal  theory  could 
hardly  fail  to  remain  an  ideal  theory.  The 
practical  question  always  was  whether  the 
Emperor  snould  be  subject  to  the  Pope  or 
the  Pope  subject  to  the  Emperor.  On  this 
question  we  cannot  doubt  that  Frederick 
had  a  very  decided  judgment  indeed.  With 
such  an  intellect  as  his,  in  such  a  position  as 
his,  the  subjection  of  the  Pope  to  the  Em- 
peror would  be  an  established  principle  from 
the  first  moment  that  he  was  capable  of  spec- 
ulatmg  about  such  matters  at  all.  Every 
event  of  his  life,  every  excommunication 
pronounced  by  a  Pope,  every  act  of  hostility 
or  treachery  on  the  part  of  churchmen  or 
military  monks,  would  tend  to  confirm  his 
decision.  How  far  Frederick,  the  innovator, 
the  revolutionist,  the  despiser  of  received 
beliefs,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  tra- 
ditional theories  of  the  Holy  Boman  Em- 
pire, is  another  matW.  It  is  possible 
that  he  employed  them  as  useful  for  his  pur* 
pose,  without  that  honest  faith  in  them  which 
clearly  moved  the  Ottos  and  his  own  grand- 
father. The  magn^cent  theory  of  the  Em« 
piro  may  well  have  kindled  his  imagination, 
and  he  may  have  consciously  stpven  to 
change  that  magnificent  theory  into  a  living 
reality.    But  the  dominion  at  which  he  aim- 
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ed  was  the  immediate  effeotive  dominion  of 
a  Byzantine  Emperor  or  a  Saracen  Saltan, 
rather  than  the  shadowy  lordship  of  a  world, 
every  inch  of  which  was  partitioned  out 
among  kings  and  commonwealths  which 
were  practically  independent.  But,  whether 
strictly  as  Emperor  or  in  any  other  charac- 
ter, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Frederick 
gradually  came  to  set  before  himself,  as  the 
main  object  of  his  life,  the  depression  of  the 
spiritual,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  temporal, 
power. 

As  we  observed  before,  whatever  might 
have  been  Frederick's  own  secret  views,  such 
a  transfer  of  power  as  this  could,  in  that 
age,  hardly  take  any  acknowledged  outward 
shape,  except  that  of  a  further  deification  of 
the  temporal  power,  a  more  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  Emperor,  and  not  the  Pope,  as 
the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  We 
must  also  remember  the  tendencies  and  ways 
of  expression  of  that  age,  how  every  thougnt 
took  a  religious  direction,  and  how,  exactly 
as  among  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  strong  emotion  instinctively 
clothed  itself  in  scriptural  language.  Every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  literature  of 
those  times  is  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  Scripture  are 
habitually  applied  by  men  to  their  own  pub- 
lic or  private  affairs,  applied  in  the  most 
perfect  ^od  faith,  bat  in  a  tone  which  to 
our  habits  seems  irreverent,  and  sometimes 
almost  blasphemous.  We  are  thus  prepared 
to  find  devoted  partisans  of  Frederick  in- 
vesting him  with  a  religious  character,  and 
lavishing  upon  him  the  most  sacred  language 
of  prophets  and  apostles.  Again,  the  Chris- 
tian Emperors  had  all  along  retained  from 
their  pagan  predecessors  several  official 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  old  heathenism. 
The  Emperor  and  all  that  belongs  to  him 
was  *  divine'  and  *  sacred;'  his  rescripts 
were  '  oracles ;'  his  parents  and  his  children 
were  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  stock 
superior  to  humanity.  Between  these  two 
influences  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Fred- 
crick  spoken  of  in  terms  which,  with  mod- 
ern feelings,  we  should  apply  only  to  the 
holiest  of  objects.  The  question  now  comes, 
— ^Was  Frederick  ever  directly  and  seriously 
put  forth  by  himself  or  by  his  followers  as 
the  prophet,'  apostle,  or  Messidi  of  a  new 
religion  ? 

That  he  was  so  put  forth  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  M.  Br6holles,  and  we  must  wind 
up  by  a  glance  at  the  evidence  on  which  he 
founds  his  belief.  He  would  hardly  rely 
with  any  great  confidence  on  two  or  three 
scoffing « speeches  attributed  to  Frederick 
himself,  wnich  may  or  not  have  been  really 
uttered  by  him,  but  which  in  any  case  illus- 


trate the  conception  which  men  in  general 
formed  of  him.  Thus,  as  is  well  known,  be 
was  commonly  believed  to  have  said  that 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Saracens  had  been 
led  away  by  three  impostors,  Moses,  Jesus, 
and  Mahomet,  and  that  he,  Frederick, 
would  set  up  a  better  religion  than  any  of 
them.  If  such  a  speech  was  ever  made,  it 
could  only  have  been  in  mockery,  and  it 
would  convict  Frederick  of  utter  contempt 
for  all  religion,  rather  than  of  any  serioas 
scheme  for  setting  up  a  religion  of  his  own. 
The  real  stress  of  the  argument  lies  on  the 
meaning  to  be  put  on  certain  passages  in 
which  contemporary  partisans  of  Frederick 
speak  of  him  in  language  which  undoubtedly, 
at  first  sight,  has  a  very  extraordinary 
sound.  It  is  not  wonderful  in  an  age  when 
every  name  was  played  upon  and  made  the 
subject  of  mystical  explanations,  that  the 
fact  that  Frederick's  great  minister  bore  the 
name  of  Peter  should  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  endless  allusions.  The  parallel 
between  Simon  Peter  and  his  master  and 
Peter  de  Vineft  and  his  master  shocks  the 
taste  of  our  times,  but  it  was  thoroughly  in 
the  taste  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Peter  is 
to  go  on  the  water  to  his  master;  he  is  con- 
verted, and  is  to  strengthen  his  brethren; 
his  master  has  committed  to  him  the  trust 
to  feed  his  sheep  and  to  bear  the  keys  of  4iis 
kingdom.  All  these  and  other  expressions  of 
the  same  sort  are  found  in  the  original  docn- 
ments  collected  by  M.  Br^hoUes.  So  we 
find  Frederick  hailed  as  a  saint, — ^*Vivat, 
vivat  Sancti  Friderici  nomen  in  popolo.* 
We  find  Frederick  himself,  in  one  and  the 
same  passage,  applying  to  his  mother  the  old 
title  of  pasan  divinity,  and  speaking  of  his 
birthplace  in  a  way  which  implies  a  parallel 
between  himself  and  Christ.  Constance  is 
*  diva  mater  nostra,'  and  Jesi  is  *  Bethleem 
nostra.'  But  here  is  one  passage  which  per- 
haps surpasses  all.  This  is  found  in  a  letter 
from  a  Sicilian  Bishop  to  Peter  de  Vined,  a 
letter  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand 
by  reason  of  the  figurative  language  used 
throughout,  but  in  which  there  is  a  direct 
parallel  of  the  most  daring  kind  between 
Christ  and  Frederick.  After  an  allusion, 
brought  in  in  a  strange  way,  to  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  rite  then  instituted,  the  wri- 
ter goes  on  thus — 

*  Undo  non  immerito  me  movet  haec  externa 
relatio,  quod  Petrus,  in  cujus  petr&  fiindatur 
Imperialis  Ecclesia,  quum  augastalis  animus 
roboratur  in  codn&  cum  discipulis,  tale  cer- 
tum  potuit  edixisse.' 

The  language  here  is  what  we  should  now- 
a-days  call  blasphemous;  but  it  is  really 
only  the  habit  of  scriptural  application 
pushed  to  its  extreme  poiut.     We  should 
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also  remember  that  Frederick  and  his  parti- 
sans, against  whom  so  much  Scripture  had 
been  quoted,  would  hare  a  certain  pleasure 
in  showing  that  they  could  quote  Scripture 
back  again,  as  certainly  no  one  ever  did  with 
more  vigorous  effect  than  Frederick  himself 
at  some  stages  of  his  controversy  with  Greg- 
ory. But  we  do  not  see  in  this  or  in  the 
other  passages  quoted,  enough  to  justify 
some  of  the  expressions  used  by  M.  Br6- 
hoUes.     Such  we  mean  as  when  he  says, — 

^  Ecrivant  anz  cardinanx  diirant  la  vocance 
dn  8aint-8i6ge,  en  1248,  il  leur  rappelle  Pexera- 
ple  d^  Israelites,  qui,  errant  sans  chef  daos  le 
d^ri  pendant  ouarante  lours,  en  vinrent  t 
prendre  an  veau  d'or  pour  lenr  diea :  "  SUl  faut 
renoocer  d  la  consecration  d^un  nouveau  pape, 
ajonte-t-il,  qu^un  autre  saint  des  saints  paraisse 
enfin,  mais  quel  sera-t-il?  "  [Si  papalis  cessavit 
unctio,  veniet  ergo  alias  sanctas  sanctorum,  et 
qais  ille  est?]  Lai-m^me  apparemment,  puis- 
qnMl  aspire  au  r61e  de  prophdte  et  de  Messie: 
et  sur  ee  point  les  contemporains  ne  se  trom- 
paieat  gulre  quand  lis  acousaient  Fr^d^ric  de 
ohercher  h  usurper  poor  son  propre  oompte  le 
fiouverain  pontincat.  Deltk  d  se  declarer  d'une 
essence  preeque  divine,  il  n'y  a  qu^un  pas.^ 

M.  Breholles  here  quotes  the  passages  in 
which  Frederick  calls  his  son  <  Csdsarei  san- 
guinis divina  proles,'  and  speaks  of  his  mother 
and  his  birthplace  in  the  way  in  which  we 
have  already  spoken.     Elsewhere  he  says — 

*  Ainsi  Frdd^ric  il  semble  bien,  de  son  vivant, 
adorS  et  divinis^el  pea  prds  comme  une  Emana- 
tion de  TEsprit-Saint.  Dans  les  termes  qui 
serveat  &  exprimer  sa  sapr^matie  religieuse,  11 
y  ft  quelque  chose  qui  tient  d  la  fois  da  paga- 
nisme  de  lK)rient,  qui  rappeUe  le  calte  personnel 
impost  d  leurs  snjets  piar  les  empereurs  de 
Tancienne  Borne  et  par  les  califes  fatimiteis  de 
PEgypte.'  * 

Surely  this  language  is  stronger  than  the 
passages  quoted  will  bear  out.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  actual  designs  of  Frederick 
were  not  unlike  those  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
We  forego  any  comparison  between  the  two 
men,  than  whom  few  can  be  more  unlike. 
Henry  was  at  least  a  firm  believer  in  his  own 
theological  system.  Frederick,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  looked  on  all  theological  sys- 
tems as  mere  political  instruments.  But 
the  immediate  object  of  each  was  the  same, 
to  bring  the  spiritual  power  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  temporal,  to  transfer  to  the  King 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Within  his  own  Kingdom  of  Sicily  the  po- 
sition of  Frederick  must  have  been  identical 
with  the  position  of  Henry.  If  he  could  do 
no  more,  he  could  at  least  be  both  Pope  and 

*  Was  there  any  Caliph,  exoept  Hakem,  who  im- 
posed on  bis  subjects  anything  which  could  be  strictly 
called  ' culte personnel' ?  - 


King  in  his  own  realm.  But,  as  Emperor, 
he  must  have  at  least  dreamed  of  a  far  wider 
supremacy,  even  if  he  gave  up  any  attempt 
to  obtain  it  as  impracticable.  The  Emperor, 
Lord  of  the  World,  might  dream  of  estab- 
lishing a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal  su- 
premacy over  all  the  realms  which  were  in 
theory  placed  behind  his  superiority.  He 
might  deem  it  really  possible  to  establish 
such  a  superiority  within  those  realms  which 
still  retained  some  measure  of  connexion  with 
the  Empire.  The  result  would  have  been 
the  subjection  of  Western  Europe,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  three  of  its  most  important  por- 
tions, to  the  deadening  yoke  of  a  Oaliphate. 
Our  remarks  have  been  desultory  and  im- 
perfect. Such  a  subject  as  the  life  and  ob- 
jects of  Frederick  the  Second  might  furnish 
material  for  volumes.  We  can  profess  to  do 
little  more  than  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  chapters  of  European 
history,  and  to  point  to  the  collection  of  M. 
Breholles  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
treasure-houses  of  original  materials  with 
which  any  scholar  has  ever  enriched  histori- 
cal learnmg. 


Abt.  V. — Pbopessor  Conington's  -^nbid. 

Pbofsssor  Nbwhan  informed  us,  in  the 
course  of  his  controversy  with  Professor  Ar- 
nold, that  at  least  one  artisan-  was  eager  to 
complete  his  acquaintance  with  the  Iliad, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  vigorous 
thouffh  eccentric  version ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
weighty  testimony,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  revived  taste  for  translation  prevails 
more  strongly  among  writers  than  among 
readers.  Hitherto  we  can  detect  no  signs  of 
the  wide-spread  eagerness,  which  existed  in 
Dryden's  time,  to  naturalize  the  masterpieces 
of  classic  poets  in  the  literature  of  England. 
Perhaps  experience  has  shown  that  the  ex- 
pectation was  chimerioaL  People  generally 
open  a  translation  now  in  the  hope  of  some 
unexciting  pastime  from  comparing  an  origi- 
nal, which  they  admire,  with  a  copy  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  despise.  Transla- 
tors, we  imagine,  must  often  be  attracted  by 
the  feeling  which  made  the  revision  of  Dry- 
den's  *  Plutarch '  one  of  the  pleasantest  la- 
bours of  Oiouffh's  life ;  the  feeling  that  in 
translatbg  nobody  incurs  the  intellectual  or 
moral  responsibility  of  propounding  inade- 
quate solutions  of  important  questions  as 
true;  for,  in  the  first  place,  no  translation 
claims  to  be  final ;  in  the  second  place,  if  it 
did,  it  would  do  little  harm.  Everybody 
sees  that  the  Irish  schoolmistress  was  only 
reasonable  when  she  said,  '  Ah !  niver  mind 
the  long  words,  Norahdarlint;  shure  they're 
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only  the  names  of  foreign  countries ;  and, 
plase  the  Saints,  je'U  niver  be  in  any  of 
them.'  And  translators  are  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgence  as  Norah ;  the  refinements 
which  they  miss,  or  else  preserve  imperfect- 
ly, are  only  the  livery  of  an  extinct  civilisa^ 
tion. 

If  the  thankless  labours  of  translators  are 
too  frequently  received  with  indulgence  akin 
to  contempt,  that  only  increases  our  admi- 
ration for  Professor  Conington's  courage,  no 
less  than  for  the  industry,  which  has  em- 
bodied a  scholarly  commentary  in  a  readable 
foem.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  reproduce 
)r.  Johnson's  wonderment  about  the  danc- 
ing-bear ;  for,  though  we  are  honestly  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  possible  to  express 
any  views  on  the  meaning  of  the  ^neid  in 
an  imitation  of  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  we 
are  still  more  surprised  to  see  Professor  Con- 
ineton's  views  expressed  in  such  a  successful 
imitation. 

It  is  a  very  great  feat  to  produce  an  En- 
glish version  of  the  iEneid,  which  h  not 
harder  reading  to  English  scholars  than  the 
Latin  original, — ^which  is  accessible  to  all  En- 
glish readers  whose  powers  of  attention  are 
not  exhausted  by  the  *  Bride  of  Abydos,'  and 
the  *  Idylls  of  the  King.'  And  if,  after  all, 
Professor  Conington  has  failed  to  produce 
an  adequate  rendering  of  Virgil's  chrf-cPau- 
vre,  'Magnis  tamen  exoidit  ausis;'  if  his  work 
must  one  day  be  relegated  to  the  twilight 
immortality  of  literary  historians,  he  can 
supply  his  own  consolation — 

KdT^a»€  KM  ndrpoKKoSy  6  v€p  o-co  noKkov  a/iciVttv. 

It  is  pleasant  and  reasonable  to  begin  by 
dwelling  on  the  fiivourable  impression  which 
a  long  work  gives  as  a  whole ;  it  is  doubly 
reasonable  when  the  long  work  is  a  transla- 
tion. The  best  of  translators  can  only 
equal  his  original ;  he  can  scarcely  ever  sur- 
pass him.  Often  it  is  his  praise — ^it  is  very 
oft.en  the  praise  of  Mr.  Conington — to  re- 
produce the  general  effect  of  the  origiDal 
without  a  single  dazzling  felicity.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  marshal  in  uniform  ar- 
ray his  successes  and  the  failings  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  public  would  have  a  right  to 
find  the  procession  monotonous,  to  be  *  tired 
of  always  hearing '  Aristides  *  called  the 
Just.'  Hence  any  detailed  criticism  is  ne- 
cessarily more  concerned  with  faults  than 
beauties.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  mention 
this  in  passing,  lest  we  should  be  suspected 
of  any  invidious  purpose,  in  a  somewhat  one- 
sided catalogue  of  more  or  less  microscopi- 
cal defects. 

For,  after  all,  these  minutias  are  the  only 
things  that  can  be  ascertained ;  the  general 
reader  is  a  better  judge  than  the  critic  of 


the  vague  but  interesting  question,  how 
many  faults,  where  faults  of  some  kind  are 
inevitable,  a  translator  like  Mr.  Conington 
hns  strength  to  support;  how  many  cut 
flowers  might  be  expected  to  wither  without 
relieving  the  cultivated  barrenness  of  Pitt's 
verson  of  the  Mneid. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  going  de«> 
into  the  whole  life  of  the  iEneid,  whieL 
must  be  discussed  before  we  can  enter  into  lids 
detailed  examination;  we  mean  the  metre 
selected  by  Mr.  Conington ;  and  we  natural- 
ly turn  to  his  Preface  to  learn  the  reason  for 
what  seems  a  paradoxical  choice.  He  telb 
us  (page  9)  that  he  does  not  regard  his 
'  measure  as  the  one  true  equivalent  of  the 
Virginian  hexameter,  and  that  probably 
a  better  case  could  be  made  out  both  for 
heroic  blank  verse  and  the  heroic  couplet ; 
the  otfava  rima  of  Tasso,'  he  thinks, '  might 
represent  the  general  impressioD,  though  not 
the  effect  of  particular  lines ;'  but  aceord- 
to  him,  '  the  question  is  not  so  much  what 
is  absolutely  best,  as  what  is  best  for  the  in- 
dividual translator.'  We  do  not  care  to 
dispute  a  theory  which  was  held  by  the  late 
Mr.  Worsley,  and  secured  us  his  charming 
version  of  tiie  Odyssey,  instead  of  a  dreary 
exercise  in  hexameters,  which  would  only 
have  made  their  rhythm  felt  by  aacrifieing 
variety ;  we  are  ready  to  believe  on  lus  au* 
thority,  supported  by  Mr.  Conington^Sy  that 
blank  verse  deserving  the  name  is  only 
possible  to  one  or  two  writers  in  a  genera- 
tion. But  although  Mr.  Worsley  has 
caught  the  tune  of  Spenser's  minstrelsy  far 
more  successfully  than  Lord  Derby  or  even 
Cowper  has  echoed  the  organ  tones  of 
Milton,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  superiority  of  Mr.  Conington's  success 
in  imitating  Scott  is  proportioned  to  the  in- 
feriority of  his  model.  That  model  has 
been  followed  very  closely,  though  by  no 
means  servilely,  so  that  we  are  half  sur- 
prised that  the  heroic  couplet  should  have 
been  discarded  to  avoid  rivalry  with  Dry- 
den,  by  a  translator  who  seems  to  have 
courted  rivalry  with  Scott.  The  one  insu- 
perable objection  to  any  regular  stansa  is 
stated  with  singular  moderation,  when  w® 
are  told  that  it  has  trammels  which  would 
be  more  sensibly  felt  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  Virgil's  complicated  paragraphs,  than 
in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  less  highly 
organized  structure  of  Homer's  narrative. 

It  is  curious  that  no  translator  seems  to 
have  asked  himself,  why  the  freedom  in 
distributing  the  intervals  of  rhyme,  which 
is  possible  to  Scott  in  dealing  with  the 
ballad  metre,  should  be  impossible  in  deal- 
ing with  the  heroic  metre.  Perhaps  tiie 
metre  wo  have  suggested  may  be  destined 
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to  wait^  with  the  Endish  hexameter,  in  the 
limbo  of  impraoticability,  till  fished  oat  by 
an  original  poet.  It  is  certain  that,  howeyer 
tlie  decasyllabio  line  be  manipulated,  it  is 
likely,  from  the  want  of  really  short  sylla- 
bles, to  be  very  much  less  Taried  and 
accented  than  the  hexameter,  as  written  by 
Virgil ;  in  the  ballad  metre,  as  written  by 
Scott,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  panses  by 
changing  the  length  of  line,  and  to  empha- 
size them  by  the  nse  of  rhjrme.  But  Mr. 
Oonington  seems  to  show  a  very  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  powers  of  his  chosen 
:  instrument.  The  anapsestic  movement 
'^  of  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  *  may  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  Yirgil,  and  the  samd 
cause  may  make  *  Harold  the  Dauntless' 
read  like  a  burlesque,  though  this  is  only  to 
be  expected  when  an  author  executes  an 
anonymous  parody  on  his  own  writings ;  but 
for  all  that,  the  metre  of  the  ^eater  part  of 

*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  and  of  the  first 
halfy  at.any  rate,  of  Mr.  Conington's 
.£neid,  is  less  accented  and  more  monoto- 
nous than  any  recognised  metre  in  tiie 
language.  It  is  rapid,  and  that  is  almost 
its  only  merit ;  it  is  less  fati^ing  to  watch 
it  slippingby,  with  easy  slipshod  gait,  than 

^  to  follow  dope's  imitators  in  their  eternal 
^  tiresome  minuet  But  it  is  in  no  sense  an 
equivalent  for  the  music  of  Virgil;  the 
greater  part  of  the  ^neid  is  raised  above 
prose,  chiefly  by  the  uniform  ease  and  grace 
with  which  an  elaborate  metre  is  control* 
led ; — the  parallel  passages  in  Mr.  Goning- 
ton's  version  are  raised  above  prose,  by  his 
efforts  to  surmount  the  di^culties  of  the 
easiest  of  English  metres.  One  might  say 
that  Virgil  dances  swiftly  forward,  swaying 
to  and  fro  as  he  circles  in  a  mazy  measure, 
while  his  poor  translators  lash  themselves  to 
keep  pace  with  him^  and  run  races  among 
themselves  for  the  honor  of  not  beioff  last 
Very  often  Mr.  Coniuffton  wins,  but  that  is 
because  he  gives  up  all  pretence  of  keeping 
step.  Take  the  openiug  lines,  which  are 
characteristic  both  in  Virgil  and  in  Ooning- 
ton:— 

*  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  first 
By  Fate  of  Ilian  realm  amerced, 
To  fair  Italia  onward  bore, 
And  landed  on  Laviniom's  shore, — 
Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er. 
By  violence  of  heaven,  to  sate 
Fell  Juno's  unforgettiog  hate : 
Much  laboured  too  in  battle-field, 
Striving  his  city's  walls  to  build, 

And  give  his  Gods  a  home ; 
Thence  comes  the  hardy  Latin  brood. 
The  ancient  sires  of  Alba'a  blood, 

And  lofly-rampired  Rome. 

*  Say,  Muse,  for  godhead  how  disdained, 


Or  wherefore    wroth.  Heaven's   qneen    con 

strained 
That  soul  of  piety  so  long 
To  tarn  the  wheel,  to  cope  with  wrong. 
Oan  heavenly  natures  nourish  hate 
So  fierce,  so  blindly  passionate? ' 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  trans- 
lator to  be  as  successful  as  Virgil,  in  making 
the  minor  metrical  pauses  coincide  with  the 
chief  mmmatical  pauses,  though  the  feat 
is  not  impossible  in  English,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  cares  to  examine  '  Paradise  Lost,'  or 
'  Gebir,'  where  Landor  seems  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  treating  Virgil,  as  Persius  had 
treated  Horace,— compressing  and  refining 
him  into  a  quintessence  of  delicate  obscu- 
rity. But  when  we  have  once  conceded  the 
principle,  that  nearly  every  clause  of  Virgil 
is  to  be  thrown  into  a  separate  line,  one 
wishes  the  lines  to  be  as  various  as  possible, 
for  scarcely  a  single  clause  in  Virgil  is 
thrown  into  the  same  metrical  form.  Alas  I 
Mr.  Oonington  is  inexorable;  he  boils 
down  the  complexity  of  Virgil  to  one  mess 
of  inorganic  consistency,  and  then  lets  it 
trickle  out  in  a  stream  of  featureless,  though 
transparent  jelly;  till  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  less  unmer- 
ciful to  cut  Virgil  up  into  lengths  of  eight 
lines,  if  only  each  length  might  have  had  a 
coherence  and  system  of  its  own. 

It-  increases  our  regret,  that  we  can 
point  to  several  passages  where  Professor 
Oonington  has  certainly  succeeded  in  re- 
producing the  metrical  effect  of  the  origi- 
nal. For  instance,  we  may  cite  his  trans- 
ition of  iEneid  vi.  264-281  :— 

*  Eternal  Powers,  whose  sway  controls 

The  empire  of  departed  souls. 

Ye  too,  throughout  whose  wide  domaii 

Black  Night  and  grisly  Silence  reign. 

Hoar  Ohaos,  awfol  Phlegetbon, 

What  ear  has  heard  let  tongue  make  known : 

Vonchsafe  your  sanction,  nor  forbid 

To  utter  things  in  darkness  hid. 

'Along  the  illimitable  shade 
Darkling  and  lone  their  way  they  made, 
Through  the  vast  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
An  empty  void,  though  tenanted : 
So  travellers  in  a  forest  move 
With  but  the  uncertain  moon  above. 

Beneath  her  nigeard  light, 
When  Jupiter  has  hid  from  view 
The  heaven,  and  Nature's  every  hue 

Is  lost  in  blinding  night. 

'  At  Orons'  portals  hold  their  lair 
Wild  Sorrow  and  avenging  Oare; 
And  pale  Diseases  duster  there. 

And  pleasureless  Decay. 
Foul  Penury,  and  Fears  that  kill. 
And  Hunger,  counsellor  of  ill, 

A  ghastly  presence  they : 
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Suffering  and  Death  the  threshold  keep, 

And  wi3i  them  Death's  blood-hrother,  Sleep : 

III  joys  with  their  sedacing  spells 

And  deadly  War  are  at  the  door ; 
The  Fnries  coach  in  iron  cells, 
And  Discord  maddens  and  rebels ; 

Her  snak^-locks  hiss,  her  wreaths  drip 
goreu' 

Now  let  us  hear  Dnrden,  for  neither 
Pitt  nor  Symmons  is  worth  hearing,  as  the 
first  is  laboured  and  dull,  and  the  second 
colourless,  though  manly : — 

•Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  sight, 
Te  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night, 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 
:   Obscure  they  went  through  dreary  shades, 

that  led 
Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead : 
Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before 

their  eyes, 
By  the  mooo^s  doubtful  and  malignant  light. 

Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  Hell, 
Revengeful  Cares  and  sullen  Sorrows  dwell ; 
And  pole  Diseases,  and  repining  Age ; 
Wan  Fear,  and  Famine's  unresisted  rage : 
Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother, 

Sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  centry  keep : 
With  anxious  Pleasures  of  a  guilty  mind, 
Deep  Frauds  before,  and  open  Force  behind  : 
The  Furies'  iron  beds,  and  Strife  that  shakes 
Her  hissing  tresses,  and  unfolds  her  snakes.' 

In  comparing  these  versions,  we  feel  at  a 
loss  to  decide  l)y  any  standard,  except  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  Professor  Conington  is 
more  accurate  and  varied,  Dryden  is  more 
sustained  and  vigorous.  True,  he  is  careless 
here  and  there,  suppressing  entirely  •  et  re- 
bus nox  abstulit  atra  colorem,'  and  permit- 
ting himself  to  write  *  revengeful,*  when 
'  avenging '  would  have  been  as  easy,  and  ev- 
ery way  preferable.  But  he  is  substantially 
faithful,  and  where  he  drops  a  feature  in  one 
place,  he  is  careful  to  reproduce  it  in  another; 
he  cannot  express  that  the  regions  of  the 
night  are  silent,  so  he  reminds  us  that  the 
state  of  the  dead  is  silent, — ^the  shades  are 
dreary,  because  the  halls  of  Dis  are  empty, 
as  his  empire  is  void.  Toils  and  Death,  and 
other  evils  keep  their  sentry,  instead  of 
<  dwelling '  as  in  Virgil,  because  Revengeful 
Cares  and  sullen  Sorrows  were  reduced  to 
'dwdV  in  a  former  line,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  set  their  couch  or  hold  their  lair 
as  in  Yirgil  or  Conington. 

On  the  other  hand,  •  Famine's  unresisted 
rage'  is  one  of  those  wretched  expressions 
which  would  never  have  got  a  footing  in  our 
language  if  the  men  who  elaborated  the 
heroic  couplet  had  not  undertaken  long  trans- 


lations with  a  very  imperfect  inBtrument. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr.  Conington  and 
our  readers  to  point  out  the  supenority  of 
*  Hunger,  counsellor  of  ill,'  which  is  as  per- 
fect as  anything  in  another  language  can  be. 
But  Dryden's  rendering  of '  Yestibulum  ante 
ipsum  prlmisque  in  faucibus  Orci,'  comes  far 
nearer  to  the  horror  and  energy  of  the  origi- 
nal, though  even  he  does  not  suggest  with 
sufficient  emphasis  that,  horrible  as  hell's  jaws 
are,  there  is  worse  behind.     '  The  threshold 
keep '  reads  like  a  washed-out  and  unconsd- 
ous  reminiscence  of  Dryden's  '  their  centry 
keep  '  with  the  further  disadvantage,  that  it 
is  a  needless  offence  against  the  parsimony 
of  predicates,  which  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics   and    beauties    of    classical    poetry. 
Again,  *  blood-brother'  would  be  question- 
able English,  even  if  it  were  not  an  exagger- 
ated translation  of  '  consanguineus,'  which 
Dryden  renders  very   easily  and   hs^pilj. 
'  Seducing  spells '  is  too  modern.     It  is  an 
abstraction  with  too  lon^  a  history,  appeal- 
ing to  the  associations  oi  a  civilisation  which 
has  passed  through  the  mediaeval  notions  of 
witchcraft,  and  left  them  behind.      '  Iron 
cells '  is  an  unfortunate  translation  of  ^  ferrei 
thalami ;'  it  suggests  ra^emaniaes, or nuna 
of  a  fiagellant  order,  while  Yirgil  si^gests  a 
piquant  contrast,  by  choosinff  a  wora/^hicb 
m  another  context  would  cafi  up  asaooiations 
of  delicacy  and  refinement.     Again,  ^  Dis- 
cordia  demens '  is  related  to  Mr.  Conington'a 
version,  as  a  bas-relief  is  to  a  painting;  and 
the  same  tendency  to  heighten  the  tone  runa 
through  the  version.     Virgil  savs, '  like  the 
road   m  the  wood  by  a  doubtful  moon,* 
Conington, 

*  So  travellers  in  a  forest  raove^ 
With  but  the  nnoertain  moon  above,* 

which  shows  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  yet 
weaned  him  from  the  corrupt  tradition  that 
every  syllable,  which  ends  in  ove,  may  rhyme 
with  every  other.  Yirgil  is  content  to  talk 
about  Sorrow  and  Fear;  Mr.  Conington 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sorrow  which 
is  not  wild,  or  with  Fears  which  do  not  kill. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  suppose,  he  tells  us 
that  Chaos  is  hoary,  and  Phlegethon  awfdl. 
After  so  much  hyper-criticism,  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  Mr.  Conington  his  revenge,  by 
offering  a  version  of  our  own : — 

^  Gods  of  the  under  world,  and  silent  Ghosts, 
And  Styx  and  Chaos  where  wide  Night  is  stUl, 
I  tell  the  tale  I  heard ;  vouchsafe  your  will 
That  I  may  bring  earth^s  hidden  things  to  day» 
And  what  is  sunken  under  the  4srk  coasts. 
They  went  through  shadowy  solitary  night>^ 
And  Pluto^s  blank  domains  and  empty  halls — 
As  travellers  whono.  the  luoon^s  unkindly  light 
Baffles  in  forests  on  a  darkling  way ; 
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When  heaven^B  faoe  gathers  shade  and  deep 

night  fa1IS| 
Turning  the  colon r  of  the  world  to  grey. 
Hard  at  the  threshold,  on  the  skirts  of  Hell, 
Woe  and  avenging  Oares  sit  sentinel ; 
And  pale  Diseases  dwell,  and  sad  Old  Age, 
And  shameful  Want,  and  Awe  and  Famine  fell, 
And  Toil  and  Death,  all  presences  of  fear, . 
And  Slumber  kin  to  Death,  and  Joys  of  sin. 
Fronting  War^s  deadly  house ;  and  next  within 
The  Furies*  iron  bower,  and  Strife  and  Rage 
Witli  gory  fillets  twined  in  snaky  hair/ 

Mr.  Gonington  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  Scott  was  a  more  satisfactory  model  for 
metre  than  for  languace;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  ne  himself  has  suc- 
ceeded better  in  his  diction  than  in  his  yersi- 
fication.  He  has  not  succeeded  perfectly. 
VirgiPs  diction  has  been  elaborated  through 
successive  stages  of  one  continuous  process. 
Professor  Gonington's  diction  is  often  com- 
paratively rude,  but  it  bears  traces  of  a  much 
longer  and  more  varied  history,  and  of  the 
action  and  re-aotion  of  opposite  influences. 

Still  much  is  to  be  said  for  a  long  trans- 
lation, written  in  English  of  almost  uniform 
ease  and  purity,  in  both  which  merits  we 
are  disposed  to  think  Mr.TJonington  superior 
even  to  Dryden,  though  he  falls  below  him 
in  idiomatic  vigour,  while  both  leave  not  only 
Pitt,  but  even  Symmons  out  of  sight. 

It  is  true  we  meet  not  unfrequently  with 
traces  of  want  of  dexterity,  such 


^  By  fat 3  of  liian  realm  amerced,' — 

which  can  only  differ  from  such  an  inversion  as, 

*Soon  as  the  wildered  child  saw  he,' 

in  not  bein^  primitive,  though  it  is  certainly 
a  '  peculiarity  inconsistent  with  hi^h  finish' 
(Preface,  p.  xi.),  and  we  almost  think  mis- 
taken in  sense;  and  we  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  iBneas  is  destined 

*  Fierce  war  in  Italy  to  wage 
And  quell  her  people's  patriot  rage.' 

But  the  sound  of  rage  is  too  useful  for  its 
sense  to  be  remembered  in  verse,  while  its 
meaning  is  unfortunately  still  preserved  in 
prose. 

Soon  after  we  find  that  he 

'  Shall  give  his  veterans  worn  with  strife 
A  city  and  a  peaceful  life, 
Till  i^nnlroer8  three  have  seen  him  reign. 
Three  winters  crowned  the  dire  campaign.' 

Here  the  translation  is  certainly  harder  to 
understand  than  the  original,  and  even  after 
turning  to  the  refreshing  simplicity  of 

^Ternaqne  transierint  Rutulishibernasubactis,' 

though  we  see  what '  crowned'  must  be  made 


to  mean,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  bear  that  meaning. 

Then  there  are  pieces  of  unfortunate  eclec- 
ticism, like 

*  Nor  failed  a  brother's  eye  to  read 
Junoniimh  rancour  in  the  deed ;' 

where  the  mechanical  metaphor  in  the  first 
line  is  more  like   Scott  than   Virgil,  and 
'Junonian  rancour'  in  the  second  is  more 
like  Mr.  Oonington  than  either. 
Or, 

*  Where  Dardan  swains  before  the  king 
With  clamorous  demonstration  bring, 

where  '  swains '  is  in  the  style  of  Pope,  and 
*  clamorous  demonstration '  in  the  style  of 
Grote. 

Then  we  really  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Conington,  that  the  eighteenth-century  use 
of  *  fair '  is  a  thing  that  men  should  not 
willingly  let  die;  and  like  most  imitators, 
he  seems  to  have  rather  exaggerated  the 
features  of  his  original. 

*  Priam's  eldest  fair.^ 
Or, 

*  She  clings,  she  cleaves,  she  makes  him  lie 
Lapped  in  her  breast,  nor  knows  loetfatr^ 
How  dire  a  god  sits  heavy  there,' 

seem  to  us  a  touch  beyond  Pope  or  Waller, 
who,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  thought  an 
article  at  least  was  necessary  to  turn  an  ad- 
jective into  a  substantive. 

Again,  does  Mr.  Conington  really  think 

'  Oareened  the  vessels  glide ' 

a  graceful  translation  of  '  Labitur  uncta 
vadis  abies'?  Of  course  the  vessels  must 
have  been  careened  at  some  time  in  order  to 
deserve  the  epithet  '  uncta,'  hut  the  expla* 
nation  is  tasteless  and  misplaced ;  and  when 
we  have 

*  Some  launch  the  vessels,  some  careen,^ 

as  a  translation  of  *  natat  uncta  carina,'  the 
explanation  is  not  only  intrusive,  but  posi- 
tively misleading;  nobody  had  time  to 
careen  the  vessel  then,  though  they  probably 
were  careened  when  drawn  up  for  the  first 
time  after  the  storm. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Gonington  to  say  that  he 
very  seldom  misrepresents  his  author  so  com- 
pletely; the  only  other  instance  we  can 
recall  is  the  rendering  of 

^Quid  struat  his  cceptis,  quara,  ei  Fortana 
sequatur, 
Eventum  pugnss  cupiat  manifestins  ipsi, 
Quam  Turno  regi  aut  regl  apparere  Latino.' 

'  What  prize  he  seeks  from  war,  what  end. 
Should  fortune  smile,  his  hopes  intend, 
King  Diomed  mav  fitlier  scan 
Than  Tumua  or  Latinus  can.' 
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There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 

*  ipsi'  refers  to  iBneas  or  Diomed,  bat  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  whoever  is  meant 
is  contrasted  as  a  parvenu  with  the  ancient 
dignity  of  King  Tnmus  and  King  Latinns, 
whose  titles  are  transferred  to  Diomed  by 
Hr.  Conington. 

Perhaps  even  there  he  offends  of  malice 
prepense^  as  when  <  Sensit  enim  nimia  csede 
atqae  cnpidine  ferri'  is  rendered 

'  When  Nisas  marks  the  excess  of  zeal 
The  maddening  fever  of  the  steel/ 

or  '  a  monument  of  pure  Marpesian  grain'  is 
substituted  for  *•  a  hard  rock  or  a  Marpesian 
cliff*  as  a  parallel  to  the  immobility  of  Bido 
in  the  shades. 

Or  again,  where,  from  a  passion  for  in- 
corporating a  commentary  in  a  translation, 

*  Hoc  sibi  pnlcra  suam  ferri  Proserpina  manns, 
Institait,* 

becomes 

'  For  so  has  Prbserpioe  decreed 
That  this  should  be  her  beauty's  meed.' 

Of  course  Proserpine  was  beautiful,  and  so 
was  the  bough,  and  she  was  glad  to  receive 
it  in  the  gloom  of  Hades,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  bough  was  the  price  of  her 
beauty. 

The  same  tendency  sometimes  to  explana- 
tion, sometimes  to  antithesis,  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  translation.  For  instance, 
Hecuba  tells  her  husband  in  Virgil, 

^  Kon  tali  auzilio  nee  defensoribus  istis, 
Tempus  eget ;' 

in  Conington,  • 

*  Times  so  dire, 
Bent  knees,  not  lifted  arms  require,' 

and  again  bids  him,  with  very  little  en- 
couragement from  Virgil, 

'  Learn  at  length 
The  secret  of  an  old  man's  strength.' 

When  Dido  tells  iEneas  she  wishes  for  a 
son 

'  Qui  te  tamen  ore  referrit,' 

Mr.  Conington  suggests  the  reason, 

*  The  sire  had  cheered  me  in  the  son.' 

Every  one  of  these  are  slight  things  in- 
dividually, but  they  are  far  from  standing 
alone.  In  the  same  spirit,  when  Virgil  is 
content  to  say  that  a  temple  was  of  marble, 
his  translator  tells  us  that  it  was '  of  marble's 
purest  grain,'  thoueh  nobody  would  talk  of 
pure  grain  of  marble  unless  for  want  of  a 
rhyme  to  *fane.'    When  he  is  content  to 


speak  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  Alban 
fathers,  his  translator  informs  us,  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  a  doubtful  rhyme,  that  the  L«atin 
brood  was  hardy,  and  the  sires  of  Alban 
blood  were  ancient. 

PBCca  fortiter  is  a  bad  motto  for  a 
Christian,  butaeood  motto  for  a  translator. 
Drydcn  is  not  umike  Virgil  when  he  says — 

*  From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  imperial  Rome ;' 

but  both  Vir^l  and  Dryden  had  some  con- 
fidence  in  their  inspiration  and  their  subject 

Again,  where  Virgil  hints  at  a  metaphor 
in  one  word,  Mr.  Coninston  constantly  com- 
pletes it,  leaning  to  wat  side  of  £nglisii 
which  is  least  akin  to  Latin,  especially  to 
Virgil's  Latin.  Thu%  to  take  our  instances 
from  the  first  three  pases  only,  we  have 
'  volvere  casus'  rendered  '  So  long  to  turn 
the  wheel,'  which  is  scarcely  intelli^Ue; 
'  sic  volvere  Parcas,'  *  the  web  of  fate  was 
woven  so ;'  <  sdternum  servans  sub  pectore 
vulnus,'  <  Feeding  evermore  the  vulture  at 
her  bosom's  core;'  and  'studisque  asper- 
rima  belli,'  'Hardened  in  war's  Btemeat 
school' 

There  is  a  spiritual  vagueness  and  fresh- 
ness in  Virgil  that  we  miss  in  aRhia  tran^ 
lators.  Thus,  Virgil  describing  the  refiige 
of  .Eneas'  squadron  after  the  storm,  bej^ 
<  There  is  a  place  where  the  sea  goes  hx 
back,'  keeping  to  the  primitive  intuilioa. 
Mr.  Conington,  like  the  rest,  goes  straight  to 
the  inference  founded  on  experience,  and 
begins — 

'  Deep  in  a  hay  an  island  makes 
A  haven  by  its  jutting  sides.' 

Where  Virgil  says— 

^  Hoc  visum  nuUi  non  ipsi  effata  sorori,' 

Professor  Conington  explains — 

'  Not  even  into  her  sister's  ear 
She  dared  to  breathe  that  tale  of  fear.* 

But  all  the  other  translators  dilute  the  line 
into  a  couplet.  Occasionally,  too,  the  metre 
is  an  obstacle  to  terseness  and  fidelity,  when 
we  have 

*  Taotsene  animis  celestibus  ir»' 

turned  into 

*  Can  heavenly  natures  nourish  hate 
So  fierce,  so  blindly  passionate  ? ' 

where  the  last  rather  mawkish  line  is  ob* 
viously  intended  to  rhyme  with  *  hate,' 
rather  than  to  caricature  iantcB  ;  while  Sym* 
mons  is  neat,  if  not  satisfactory — 

^  Ah,  can  such  passions  goad  celestial  wills! ' 
For  the  same  reason 
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'  I  dread  the  Grecians  even  when  thej  giro  ^ 

is  a  better  rendering  of  *  Timeo  Danaos  et 
dona  ferentes '  than 

*  Whatever  it  be,  the  Greek  I  fear. 
Though  presents  in  his  hand  he  oear.^ 

We  certainly  should  not  have  expected  any 
of  YirgiPs  minute  touches,  which  had  been 
preserved  in  Dryden,  would  have  been 
effaced  by  Mr.  Conington ;  but  such  is  too 
often  the  case.  Drjden  keeps  '  the  groans 
of  men*  at  the  funeral  of  Marcellus,  which 
Mr.  Conington  reduces  to  'a  groan  from 
Mars'  plain.'  Dryden  tells  us  that  Pallas 
presumed  to  hurl  the  fire  of  Jove,  while 
Mr.  Conington  effiu^es  the  emphatic  '  ipsa' 
from  the  complaint  of  Juno. 

In  Dryden,  after  the  supplication  of 
Venus — 

*  The  Father  of  immortal  race 
Smiling  with  that  serene  indulgent  &ce, 
With  which  he  drives  the  elonds  and  dears  the 

skies, 
First  gave  a  holy  hise^  then  thus  replies :' 

In  Mr.  Conington — 

,       *  With  that  refnigence  in  his  eye 

Which  soothes  the  humoun  of  the  sky, 
Jove  on  his  daughter's  lips  impressed 
A  gracious  kiss,  then  thus  addressed.' 

Dryden  gives  the  force  of  <  Osonla  libavit 
natsD,'  where  '  natae,'  from  its  position,  must 
be  emphatic,  in  one  trial;  Mr.  Conington 
misses  it  in  two.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fortunate 
in  hiis  mythology.  All  his  deities  seem  to 
move  about  in  undress.  Jupiter,  instead  of 
being  a  good-natured  dignified  roi-fairUantf 
like  the  Arthur  or  Charlemagne  of  later 
legend,  sinks  into  a  pompous  prosy  old  gen- 
tleman in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  who, 
not  content  with  offering  to  be  communi- 
cative, as  in  Yirgil,  actutJly  promises  to  be 
veracious  to  his  own  daughter. 

We  had  strong  thougnts  of  inflicting  the 
whole  of  his  tediousness  on  our  readers,  in 
the  spirit  of  Dogberry,  but  we  forbear,  and 
spare  them  everything  except  the  concluding 
description  5f  the  demon  imprisoned  in  the 
close  temple  of  War,  as  the  tines  which  we 
have  italicized  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
original ;  and  though  they  make  the  descrip- 
tion too  long  for  dnimatic  propriety,  that  is 
no  fault  in  a  translation  of  Virgil,  who 
never  deprives  any  speaker  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  fine  thing : — 

^  Within  unnatural  Rage  confined, 
Fast  bound  with  manacles  behind, 
HU  dark  headpilUnoed  on  a  heap 
Of  clanking  armour,  not  in  %leep. 
Shall  gnash  his  savage  teetii,  and  roar 
From  lips  incarnadined  with  gore.' 

.    After  so  much  minute  criticism,  it  will  be  j 


a  relief  to  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  turn 
to  some  more  extended  specimens  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Conington  has  represented 
those  parts  of  the  ^neid  on  which  the  fame 
of  Virgil  chiefly  rests.  The  Second  Book 
opens  ratiher  tamely : — 

'  Each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lip  compressed, 
When  thus  began  the  heroic  guest : 

"  Too  cruel,  lady,  is  the  pain, 
Ton  bid  me  thus  revive  again ; 
How  lofty  Ilium's  throne  august 
Was  laid  by  Greece  in  piteous  dost. 
The  woes  I  saw  with  these  sad  eyne, 
The  deeds  whereof  large  part  was  mine:"  * 

where  the  archaism  in  the  seventh  line  seems 
rather  frigid.  To  the  best  of  our  recollec- 
tion, Virgil  uses  Ais  archaisms  to  relieve 
colourless  narrative,  not  to  check  the  current 
of  impetuous  speech.  When  he  actually  be- 
gins his  story,  iEneas  improves — 

*Wom  down  by  wars, 
Long  beating  Against  Fate's  dungeon-bars 

As  year  kept  chasing  year, 
The  Danaan  chiefs,  with  cunning  given 
By  Pallas,  mountain-high  to  heaven 

A  giant  horse  uprear, 
And  with  compacted  beams  of  pine 
The  texture  of  its  ribs  entwine. 
A  vow  for  their  return  they  feign — 
So  runs  the  tale,  and  spreads  amain. 
There  in  the  monster's  cavernous  side 
Huge  frames  of  chosen  cAi^they  hide, 
And  steel-clad  soldiery  finds  room 
Within  that  deoth-producing  womb.' 

The  Latinism  which  we  have  italicized  is 
not  very  happy  in  itself,  and  might  suggest 
packing^ases  full  of  chie&  to  an  ignorant 
reader. 

We  pass  to  the  first  introduction  of 
Laocoon : — 

*Girt  with  athrong'of  Ilion's  sons  ' 

(we  have  *  Ilium's  sight'  on  the  preceding 
page) 

'  Down  firom  the  tower  Laocoon  runs, 
And.  "  wretched  countrymen,"  he  cries, 
"What  monstrous  madness  blinds  your  eyes? 
Think  you  your  enemies'removed  ? 

Come  presents  without  wrong 
From  Danaons  ?  have  you  thus  approved 

Ulysses,  known  so  long? 
Perchance— who  knows  ?— these  planks  of  deal 
A  Grecian  amlniscade  conceal, 
Or  'tis  a  pile  to  o'erlook  the  town, 
And  pour  from  high  invaders  down, 
Or  fraud  lurks  somewhere  to  destroy ; 
Mistrust,  mistrust  it,  men  of  Troy  t 
Whatever  it  be,  a  Greek  I  fear, 
Though  presents  in  his  hand  he  bear." 
He  spoke,  and  with  his  arm's  fhll  force 
Straight ;it  the  belly  of  the  horse 

His  mighty  spear  he  cast : 
Quivering  it  stood :  the  sharp  rebound 
Shook  the  huge  monster :  and  a  sound 
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Through  all  its  caverns  passed. 
And  then^  had  fate  onr  weal  designed, 
Nor  given  us  a  perverted  mind, 
Then  had  he  moved  ns  to  deface 
The  Greeks*  accursed  lurking-place, 
And  Troy  had  been  abiding  still. 
And  Priam's  tower  yet  crowned  the  hill.' 

Nobody  can  deny  that  this  is  a  good 
translation,  though  we  cannot  get  over  the 
planks,  and  there  is  a  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque touch  in  the  last  line  which  we  scarcely 
like;  the  magic  of  the  Border  is  at  work, 
and  it  is  the  first  stage  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  Priam  into  a  moss-trooper. 

After  all,  we  turn  with  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  Virgil,  but  to  Dryden,  whose  superi- 
ority, in  both  dignity  and  power,  more  than 
compensates  for  his  comparative  want  of 
finish : — 

*  Laocoon,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd, 
Ran  from  the  fort ;  and  cry'd,  from  far,  aloud : 
"O  wretched  countrymen!  what  fury  reigns? 
What  ihore  than  madness  has  possessed  your 

brains? 
Think  you  the  Grecians  from  your  coasts  are 

gone, 
And  are  Ulysses'  arts  no  better  known  ? 
This  hollow  fabric  either  must  enclose, 
Within  its  blind  recess,  our  secret  foes; 
Or  'tis  an  engine  rais'd  above  the  town, 
T'  o'erlook  the  walls,  and  then  to  batter  down. 
Somewhat  is  sure  design'd;  by  fraud  or  force; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse." 
Thus  having  said,  against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed 

wood, 
And  trembling  in  the  hollow  belly  stood. 
The  sides  transpierc'd  return  a  rattling  sound. 
And  groans  of  Greeks  enolos'd  come  issuing 

through  the  wound. 
And  had  not  heaven  the  fall  of  Troy  designed, 
Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind. 
Enough  wa?  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better 

mind: 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treacherous 

wood, 
And  Ilian  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood.' 

The  second  part  of  the  episode  of  Lao- 
coon is  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Gonington,  and  the  powers  of  his  chosen 
metre : — 

'  But  ghastlier  portents  lay  behind. 
Our  unprophetic  souls  to  blind. 
Laocoon,  named  as  Neptune*s  priest. 
Was  offering  up  the  victim  beast, 
Whemlol  from  Tenedos — I  quail. 
E'en  now,  at  telling  of  the  tale — 
Two  monstrous  serpents  stem  the  tide. 
And  shoreward  through  the  stillness  glide. 
Amid  the  waves  they  rear  their  breasts, 
And  toss  on  high  their  sanguine  crests : 
The  hind  part  coils  along  the  deep, 
And  undulates  with  sinuous  sweep. 
The  lashed  spray  echoes :  now  they  reach 
The  inland  belted  by  the  beach. 


And  rolling  bloodshot  eyes  of  fire, 

Dart  their  forked  tongues,  and  hisa  for  ire. 

We  fly  distraught ;  unswerving  they 

Toward  Laocoon  hold  their  way ; 

First  round  his  two  young  sons  they  wreathe. 

And  grind  their  limbs  with  savage  teeth : 

Then,  as  with  arms  he  comes  to  aid. 

The  wretched  father  they  invade, 

And  twine  in  giant  folds;  twice  round 

His  stalwart  waist  their  spires  are  wound. 

Twice  round  his  neck,  while  over  all 

Their  heads  and  crests  tower  high  and  tall. 

He  strains  his  strength  tbeir  knots  to  tear, 

While  gore  and  slime  his  Allots  smear, 

And  to  the  unregardfnl  skies 

Sends  up  his  agonizing  cries ; 

A  wounded  bull  such  moaning  makes. 

When  from  his  neck  the  axe  he  shakes, 

Ill-aimed,  and  from  the  altar  breaks. 

The  twin  destroyers  take  their  flight 

To  Pallas'  temple  on  the  height ; 

There  by  the  Goddess'  feet  concealed 

They  lie,  and  nestle  'neath  her  shield. 

At  once  through  Ilium's  hapless  sons 

A  shock  of  feverous  horror  runs : 

All  in  Laocoon's  death-pangs  read 

The  Just  requital  of  bis  de^ 

Who  dared  to  harm  with  impious  steel 

Those  planks  of  consecrated  deal.' 

We  could  have  got  over  the  deal,  or 
thrown  the  blame  on  Virgil ;  but  the  planks  ^ 
are  quito  too  much  for  us;  and^  in  our 
vexation,  we  are  even  inclined  to  retract,  or 
at  least  to  qualify,  onr  praise:  not  a  single 
line  is  objectionable,  but  not  a. single  line 
takes  hold  either  of  us  or  its  successors.  In 
fact,  we  have  scarcely  met  with  any  lines 
which  deserved  separate  immortality,  except 
those  from  the  speech  of  Panthus : — 

'  We  have  been  Trojans ;  Troy  has  been : 
She  sat,  but  sits  no  more,  a  qoeeo.' 

The  arming  of  Priam  is  very  well  done, 
and  is  a  welcome  relief  after  a  dull  couplet 
to  inform  us  that — 

*  The  Greek 
Is  potent  where  the  flames  are  weak.' 

*  Perhaps  you  ask  of  Priam's  fate ; 

He  when  he  sees  his  town  o'ei*thrown, 
Greeks  bursting  through  his  palace-gate, 

And  thronging  chambers  once  his  own, 
His  ancient  armour,  long  laid  by, 

Around  his  palsied  shoulders  throws, 
Girds  with  a  useless  sword  his  thigh, 

And  totters  forth  to  meet  his  foes. 
Within  the  mansion's  central  space, 

All  bare  and  open  to  the  day, 
Th.ere  stood  an  altar  in  its  place. 

And,  close  beside,  an  aged  bay. 
That  drooping  o'er  the  altar  leaned, 
And  with  its  shade  the  home-gods  screened.' 

But  after  this  brief  experience  of  the  su- 
perior vigour  of  alternate  rhymes,  we  have 
the  old  sinff-song  in  Hecuba's  speech. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  this  hook 
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with  the  parting  speech  of  Creusa,  in  order 
to  contrast  it  with  the  version  of  Pitt,  to 
whose  taste  and  elegance  we  have  scarcely 
yet  done  justice : — 

*  "  Why  grieve  so  madly,  husband  mine  ? 
I^ooght  here  has  chanced  without  design : 
Fate  and  the  Sire  of  all  decree 
Crensa  shall  not  cross  the  sea. 
Long  years  of  exile  mnst  he  yours, 
Yost  seas  must  tire  your  labouring  oars; 
At  length  Hesperia  yon  shall  gain, 
Where  through  a  rich  and  peopled  pUin 

Soft  Tiber  rolls  his  tide; 
There  a  new  realm,  a  royal  wife, 
Shall  build  again  your  shattered  life. 
Weep  not  your  dear  Orensa's  fate; 
Ne'er  through  Mycena's  haughty  gate 

A  captive  shall  I  ride, 
Nor  swell  some  Grecian  matron's  train, 
I,  bom  of  Dardan  prince's  strain, 

To  Venus'  seed  allied : 
Heaven's  mighty  mother  keeps  me  here : 
Farewell,  and  hold  our  ofl&pring  dear." ' 

The  line  we  have  marked  is  perhaps  a 
thought  too  modern,  though  it  recalls  the 
most  Virgilian  of  our  modern  poets,  but  we 
are  more  inclined  to  complain  of  the  way 
in  which 

*  Dardanis,  et  divaa  Veneris  nurus ' 

is  spun  out,  and  the  touching  epithet,  *  com- 
munis,' is  curtailed. 
Pitt  begins — 

*  Why  with  excess  of  sorrow  raves  in  vain 
My  dearest  lord,  at  what  the  gods  ordain? 
Oh,  could  I  share  thy  toils!  but  fate  denies ; 
And  Jove,  dread  Jove,  the  sovereign  of  the 

skies. 
In  long,  long  exile,  art  thou  doomed  to  sweep 
Seas  after  seas,  and  plough  the  wat'ry  deep. 
Uesperia  shall  be  thme,  where  Tyber  glides 
Through  fruitful  realms,  and  rolls  in  easy  tides. 
There  shall  thy  fates  a  happier  lot  provide, 
A  glorious  empire,  and  a  royal  bride. 
Then  let  your  son'ows  for  Creusa  cease; 
For  know,  I  never  shall  be  led  to  Greece ; 
Nor  feel  the  victor's  chain,  nor  captive's  shame, 
A  slave  to  some  imperious  Argive  dame, 
No!  —  born   a  princess  sprung  from  heaven 

above, 
Ally'd  to  Venus,  and  derived  from  Jove, 
Sacred  from  Greece,  'tis  mine,  in  those  abodes. 
To  serve  the  glorious  mother  of  the  Gods. 
Farewell ;  and  to  our  son  thy  care  approve, 
Our  soil,  the  pledge  of  our  commutual  love ! ' 

One  sees  at  a  glance  that  these  versions 
belong  to  two  opposite  schools  of  transla- 
tion :  of  the  two,  Pitt's  is  the  more  consist- 
ent ;  whenever  a  metrical  diflSculty  presents 
itself,  the  original -is  expanded  to  the  re- 
quired size.  Mr.  Conington  hesitates; 
sometimes  he  cuts  down  his  original,  some- 
times he  spins  his  original  out;  but  the 
maxim  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right 


is  as  true  in  translations  as  in  conduct.  If 
we  are  to  choose  between  the  two,  we  should 
say  that  we  preferred  Mr.  Conington's 
rhymes  and  Mr.  Pitt's  rhetoric. 
^  The  sober  friskiness  of  the  following  lines 
is  a  charming  contrast  to  the  unheroic  ^ai* 
ety  of  the  parallel  passage  in  *  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles,'  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers. 

'  Ortygia  left,  we  skim  the  deeps 
By  Naxos'  Bacchanalian  steeps, 
Olearos  and  Donysa  green. 
And  Parian  cliffs  of  dazzling  sheen, 
Pass  Oyclad  isles  o'er  ocean  strown, 
And  seas  with  many  a  land  thick  sown. 
The  rowers  sing  merrily  as  we  go, 
For  Crete,  and  our  forefathers.  Ho ! ' 

We  make  no  further  extracts  from  the 
Third  Book,  as  it  is  one  of  those  which  inter- 
est the  modem  reader  least,  though  its  anti- 
Suarian  learning,  and  the  poetical  effect  of 
[le  succession  of  short-sighted  attempts  to 
disappoint  the  destiny  of  Borne,  must  always 
have  been  interesting  to  Romans.  'Indeed, 
this  remark  applies  to  the  poem  as  a  whole, 
^neas  was  an  unlimited  transparency  to 
them;  Borne  shone  through  him,  but  the 
light  is  quenched  for  us.  It  was  easy  for  a 
Roman  to  regard  the  devotion  of  Dido,  or  the 
the  gallantry  of  Turnus,  with  the  same 
grudging  eyes,  as  those  with  which  a  modem 
Catholic  regards  the  courageous  sincerity  of 
John  Knox,  or  a  modem  Protestant  regards 
the  scientific  heroism  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  It 
was  enough  that  Rome  needed  their  destruc- 
tion, for  the  world  was  made  for  Rome. 
Moreover,  Dido,  whose  claims  to  pity  were 
strongest,  had  committed  a  sin  against  Roman 
morab,  which  commentators  seldom  notice, 
in  contemplating  a  Second  marriage,  even  if 
the  marriage  had  been  as  valid  as  Juno  in- 
tended, instead  of  being  as  worthless  as 
^neas  maintained.  And  perhaps,  assum- 
ing Dido  to  be  bound  by  the  same  point  of 
honour  as  Roman  ladies,  we  might  be  con- 
tent to  abandon  her  to  her  fate,  if  we  could 
only  make  quite  sure  that  ^neas  under- 
stood the  marriage-law  better  than  Juno. 

We  pass  over  the  introductory  half  of  the 
Fourth  Book,  not  caring  to  complete  our 
list  of  expressions  like, — 

*  Ere  wound  I  thee  my  woman's  fame,' 

r 

'Let  nations  thus  their  lives  unite. 
And  common  federation  plight.' 

Or  the  rather  prosaic  attribute  of  Mercury's 
wand,  which,  we  are  told, '  induces  sleep.' 

These  blemishes  are  not  unredeemed  by 
happier  renderings  like  this  : — 

^  No,  let  him  sail ;  that  word  in  one 
Says  all :  be  thus  our  errand  done.' 


or 
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Dido's  first  passionate  address  to  Mneaa 
on  his  menaced  departure,  would  be  very 
good  if  Virgil  were  not  better,  that  is,  more 
passionate ;  and,  after  all,  to  be  passionate  in 
easy  and  uniform  couplets  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult task,  even  to  a  Byron. 

*  What !  would  the  wretch  his  crime  conceal. 
And,  like  a  thief,  from  Oarthage  steal? 
Narpreient  love,  nor  hcmd  (mce  plight^ 
No  dying  Dido  stays  your  flight  ? 
Nay,  you  sail  'neath  winter's  sky. 
And  through  the  rush  of  tempests  fly, 
Ah  cruel  I    Sure,  if  lands  unknown 
Were  not  to  sack,  were  Troy  your  owd, 
E'en  for  that  Troy,  your  ancient  home, 
You  ne'er  would  cross  yon  angry  foam. 
From  me  you  fly !    Ah  1  let  me  crave, 
By  these  poor  tears,  that  hand  you  gave— 
Since,  parting  with  my  woman's  pride. 
My  madness  leaves  me  nought  beside — 
By  that  our  wedlock,  by  the  rite 
Which,  but  begun,  could  yet  unite, 
If  e'er  my  kindness  held  you  bound, 
If  e'er  in  me  your  joy  you  found, 
Look  on  this  falling  house,  and  still. 
If  prayer  can  touch  you,  change  your  will. 
For  you  I  angered  Libyan  hordes, 
Woke  jealous  hate  in  Nomad  lords. 
Lost  Tyrian  hearts ;  for  you,  the  same, 
I  trampled  on  my  own  good  name. 
That  wifely  honour,  which  alone 
Had  placed  me  on  a  starry  throne. 
Think,  think,  to  whom  you  make  bequest 
Of  dying  Dido,  gentle  guest! 
Since  fate  but  that  cold  name  allows 
To  him  whom  ouce  I  called  my  spouse. 
Why  should  I  live  to  see  my  town 
By  my  fierce  brother  battered  down. 
Or  e'en  nay  self  a  captive  led 
To  Moor  larbas'  bridal-bed  ? 
Ah !  had  I,  ere  you  chose  to  rove, 
Ta'en  from  your  arms  some  pledge  of  love, 
Some  cliild  ^neas  to  recall 
Your  face,  and  gambol  in  my  hall, 
The  sire  had  cheered  me  in  the  son. 
Nor  had  I  seemed  so  all  undone !' 

The  third  line  is  a  little  pedantic  in  its 
precision;  one  can  fancy  Queen  Elizabeth 
wooing  in  such  a  style,  but  not  Queen  Dido ; 
and  Moor  larbas  is  an  objectionable  Latin- 
ism.  *  Dying  Dido,'  we  suppose,  must  sound 
pathetic  to  Mr.  Gonington,  as  he  repeats  it 
twice.  Eneas'  reply  cannot  be  interesting 
in  any  version,  but 

Your  favours  count, 
I  question  not  the  vast  amount,' 

is  a  harsher  and  clumsier  beginning  than  was 
necessary.  Dido's  next  speech  is  better 
given  by  Symmons : — 

*  Traitor !  thou  falsely  speak'st  thy  race  divine : 
Sprung  from  no  goddess,  of  no  hero's  line  I 
Thee  Caucasus  begot  of  stony  brood  1 
Hyrcanian  tigers  suckled  thee  with  blood ! 
For  why  should  I  dissemble  ?— why  prolong 
The  courtesy  of  speech  for  greater  wrong  ? 


Touch'd  with  my  love,  did  once  hia  eyea  in- 

eline  ? 
Heaved  he  one  sigh,  or  dropp'd  one  tear  with 

mine? 
Of  which  dire  ill  shall  I  complain  the  first  ? 
Which  wrong   upbraid,  as  sharpest  and  the 

worst? 
My  wrongs— now,  now  iigustice  reigns  above, 
Great  Juno  heeds  not,  or  Saturn ian  Jove. 
Nowhere  is  faith  1      Wreck'd,    indigent,  un- 
done, 
The  man  I  raised — placed  madly  on  my  throne : 
Drew  to  my  ports  bis  fleet,  dispersed  and  lost; 
Rescued  from  death  his  fEunine-smitten  host. 
But  now — ah  me  I  The  Furies  fire  my  brain  1 
Now  speaks  Apollo— now  the  Lycian  fane  I 
Now  Jove's  own  herald,  through  the  aerial 

way, 
Bears  the  great  Father's  mandate — to  betray  I 
Such  cares,  forsooth^  the  realms  above  infest; 
And  break  the  terror  of  celestial  rest  I 
Go !  I  detain  thee  not, — thy  plans  are  good  1 
Go !  and  through  storms  be  Italy  pursued  I 
Go  I  o'er  the  bUlows  seek  thy  promised  realm! 
But  oh !    may  storms   disperse,    and    billows 
whelm.' 

Now  let  us  hear  Professor  Conington  :— 

*  No  goddess  bore  you,  traitorous  man: 
No  Dardanus  your  race  began : 
No — 'twas  from  Caucasus  you  sprung, 
And  tigers  nursed  you  with  their  young. 
Why  longer  wear  the  mask,  as  though 
I  waited  for  some  heavier  blow  ? 
Heaved  he  one  sigh  at  tears  of  mine? 
Moved  he  those  hard  impassive  eyne  ? 
Did  one  kind  drop  of  pity  fall 
At  thought  of  her  who  gave  him  all  ? 
What  first,  what  last?    Now,  now  I  know 
Queen  Juno's  self  has  turned  my  foe: 
Not  e'en  Satumian  Jove  is  just : 
No  faith  on  earth,  in  heaven  no  trust. 
A  shipwrecked  wanderer  up  and  down, 
I  made  him  share  my  home,  my  crown : 
His  shattered  fleet,  his  needy  crew 
From  fire  and  famine's  jaws  I  drew. 
Ah,  Furies  whirl  me  I  now  divine 
Apollo,  now  the  Lycian  shrine. 
Now  heaven's  .own  herald  comes,  to  bear 
His  grisly  mandate  through  the  air! 
Ay,  Gods  above  ply  tasks  like  these : 
Such  cares  disturb  their  life  of  ease. — 
I  loathe  your  person,  scorn  your  pleas. 
Go,  seek  your  kingdom  o'er'the  foam, 
Hunt  with  the  winds  your  Latian  home.' 

The  next  stage  of  her  passion,  is,  in  the 
oririnal,  one  of  the  most  beantifally  de- 
8cru)ed,  though  there  is  something  languid  in 
the  elegance  of  Professor  Conington^s  trans- 
lation of  it.  But  the  concluding  Bcene  is 
almost  perfect : — 

*  Then,  maddening  over  crime,  the  queen. 
With  blood-shot  eyes,  and  sanguine  streaks 
Fresh  painted  on  her  quivering  cheeks, 

And  warming  o'er  with  death  foreseen, 

Through  inner  portals  wildly  fares. 
Scales  the  high  pile  with  swifb  ascent^ 
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Takes  up  the  Dardan  sword,  and  bares, 

Sad  gift,  for  different  uses  meant. 
She  eyed  the  robes  with  wistfal  look, 

And,  pausing,  thought  awhile  and  wept : 
Then  pressed  her  to  the  conch,  and  spoke 

Her  last  good  night  or  e^er  she  slept 
"  Sweet  relics  of  a  time  of  love, 

When  fate  and  heaven  were  kind, 
Receive  my  life-blood,  and  remove 

These  torments  of  the  mind. 
My  life  is  lived,  and  I  have  played 

The  part  that  Fortune  gave. 
And  now  I  pass,  a  qneenly  shade, 

Mi^jestic  to  the  grave. 
A  glorions  city  I  have  bnilt, 

Save  seen  my  walls  ascend. 
Chastised  for  blood  of  husband  spilt, 

A  brother,  yet  no  friend. 
Blest  lot  I  yet  lacked  one  blessing  more, 
That  Troy  had  never  touched  my  shore." 
Then,  as  she  kissed  the  darling  bed, 
"To  die  I  and  unrevengedl"  she  said, 
*'  Tet  let  me  die :  thus,  thus  I  go 
Exulting  to  the  shades  below. 
Let  the  false  Dardan  feel  the  blaze 
That  burns  me  poaring  on  his  gaze, 
And  bear  along,  to  cheer  his  way, 
The  funeral  presage  of  to-day." ' 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  false  note 
throughout,  except,  perhaps,  that '  exultiiu^  * 
is  an  exaggerated  rendering  of  '  juvat.'  In 
the  description  of  the  oibjl's  prophetic 
throes,  Mr.  Gonmgton  had  the  precedent  of 
Scott  to  guide  him,  in  the  last  prophecy  of 
Constance  in  '  Marmion  ;*  and  the  involun- 
tary blessing  of  the  Abbot,  in  <  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles ;'  and  he  recalls  what  is  best  in  his 
model : — 

*  Within  the  mountain's  hollow  side 
A  cavern  stretches  high,  and  wide : 
A  hundred  entries  thither  lead ; 
A  hundred  voices  thence  proceed. 
Each  uttering  forth  the  SibyPs  rede. 
The  sacred  threshold  now  they  trod : 
"  Pray  for  an  answer  I  pray  I  the  God," 

She  cries,  "  the  God  is  nigh  1" 
And  as  before  the  doors  in  view 
She  stands,  her  visage  pales  its  hue. 

Her  locks  dishevellea  fly, 
Her  breath  comes  thick,  her  wild  heart  glows, 
Dilating  as  the  madness  grows, 
Her  form  looks  larger  to  the  eye, 
Unearthly  peals  her  deep-toned  cry, 
As  breathing  nearer  and  more  near, 
The  God  comes  rushing  on  his  seer, 
**So  slack,"  cries  she,  "at  work  divine? 
Pray,  Trojan,  pray  I  not  else  the  shrine 

Its  spell-bound  silence  breaths." ' 

The  speech  of  ^neas  is  less  successful, 
and  his  first  quatrain — 

'Phoebus,  who  ever  hadst  a  heart 

For  Ilium's  woe  to  feel, 
Who  guided  Paris*  Dardan  dart 

True  to  Achilles'  heel,' 

has  much  of  the  prosaic  dexterity,  the  creep- 


neatness  of  the  expiring  ballad  style, 
and  the  rest  of  the  speech  is  tedious. 

The  theological  discourse  of  Anchises  is 
very  fairly  rendered,  though  we  wish  tJhat 
Mr.  Conington  had  preserved  Mr.  Tennyson's 
beautiful  rendering  of  *  Marmoreo  sequore,' 
but  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself : — 

*'  Enow  first,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  main. 
The  moon's  pale  orb,  the  starry  train. 

Are  nourished  by  a  soul, 
A  bright  inteUigenoe,  which  darts 
Its  inflaence  through  the  several  parts 

And  animates  the\rhole. 
Thence  souls  of  men  and  cattle  spring, 
And  the  gay  people  of  the  wing. 
And  those  strange  shapes  that  ocean  hides 
Beneath  the  smoothness  of  his  tides. 
A  fiery  strength  inspires  their  lives. 
An  essence  that  from  heaven  derive& 
Though  clogged  in  part  by  limbs  of  clay, 
And  the  doU  "  vesture  of  decay," 
Hence  wild  desires  and  grovel&ng  fears. 
And  human  laughter,  human  tears ; 
Immured  in  dungeon-seeming  night, 
They  look  abroad,  yet  see  no  light. 
Nay,  when  at  last  the  life  has  fled. 
And  left  the  body  cold  and  dead, 
E'en  then  there  passes  not  away 
The  painful  heritage  of  clay ; 
Full  many  a  long  contracted  stain 
Perforce  must  linger  deep  in  grain. 
So  penal  sufferings  they  endure 
For  ancient  crime,  to  make  them  pure : 
Some  hang  aloft  in  open  view 
For  winds  to  pierce  them  through  and  through, 
While  others  purge  their  guilt  deep-dyed 
In  burning  fire  or  'whelming  tide. 
Each  for  himself,  we  all  sustain 
The  durance  of  our  ghostly  pain ; 
Then  to  Elysium  we  repair, 
The  few,  and  breathe  this  blissful  air : 
Till,  many  a  length  of  ages  past. 
The  inherent  taint  is  cleansed  at  last. 
And  nought  remains  but  ether  bright. 
The  quintessence  of  heavenly  light. 
All  these,  when  centuries  ten  times  told 
The  wheel  of  destiny  have  rolled. 
The  voice  divine  from  far  and  wide, 
Oalls  up  to  Lethe's  river  side, 
That  earthward  they  may  pass  once  more, 
Remembering  not  the  things  before. 
And  with  a  blind  propension  yearn 
To  fleshly  bodies  to  return.' 

After  the  Sixth  Book,  Virgil  seems  to  fall 
to  a  lower  poetical  level,  though  the  last  six 
books  are  relieved  by  many  beautiful 
episodes.  We  extract  the  conclusion  of  the 
sortie  of  Nisus  and  Euryalns : — 

*  Fierce  Volscens  storms,  yet  finds  no  foe, 
Nor  sees  the  hand  that  dealt  the  blow. 

Nor  knows  on  whom  to  fly. 
"  Your  heart's  warm  blood  for  both  shall  pay," 
He  cries,  and  on  his  beauteous  prey 

With  naked  sword  he  sprang. 
Scared,  maddened,  Nisus  shrieks  aloud : 
No  more  he  hides  in  night's  dark  shroud, 

Nor  hears  the  overwhelming  pang: 
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"Me,  gniltyme,  make  me  yon r  aim, 
O  Bntales !  mine  is  all  the  blame ; 
He  did  no  wrong,  nor  e*er  conld  do ; 
That  sky,  those  stars  attest  ^tis  trne ; 
Love  for  his  friend  too  freely  shown, 
This  was  his  crime,  and  this  aloneJ^ 
In  vain  he  spoke ;  the  sword  fierce  driven, 
That  alabaster  breast  had  riven. 
Down  falls  Enryalas,  and  lies 
In  death^s  enthralling  agonies : 
Blood  trickles  o'er  his  limbs  of  snow ; 
"  His  head  sinks  gradually  low  ;^' 
Thus,  severed  by  the  ruthless  plough. 

Dim  fades  a  purpft  flower : 
Their  weary  necks  so  poppies  bow, 

O'erladen  by  the  shower.- 
But  Nisus  on  the  midmost  flies. 
With  Volsoens,  Volscens  in  his  eyes ; 
In  clouds  the  warriors  round  him  rise, 

Thick  hailing  blow  on  blow : 
Tet  on  he  bears,  no  stint,  no  stay ; 
Like  thunderbolt  his  falchion^s  sway : 
Till  as  for  aid  the  Eutule  shrieks 
Plunged  in  his  throat  the  weapon  reeks : 
The  cljdng  hand  has  reft  away 

The  life-blood  of  ita  foe. 
Then,  pierced  to  death,  asleep  he  fell 
On  the  dead  breast  he  loved  so  well.' 

The  pathetic  address  of  Mezentias  to  his 
horse,  after  the  death  of  Lausus,  is  given  as 
follows  by  Mr.  Conington : — 

*  Long  have  we  lived,  if  long  the  date 
Conferred  on  aught  of  mortal  state : 
Now  Rhoebus,  will  we  twiun  to-day 
A  glorious  trophy  bear  away. 
The  Trojan's  arms  and  severed  head, 
In  vengeance  for  my  Lausus  dead : 
Or  if  the  vantage  be  denied. 
We  twain  will  perish  side  by  side : 
For  ne'er  I  ween,  my  gallant  horse, 
Will  soul  so  generous  stoop  perforce 
To  other  mastery,  nor  deign 
That  Trojan  hand  should  sleek  thy  mane.' 

Here  Dryden  is  excellent : — 

*  O  Rhoebusi,  we  have  lived  too  long  for  me 
(If  life  and  long  were  terms  that  could  agree) ; 
This  day  thou  either  shalt  bring  back  the  head 
And  bloody  trophies  of  the  Trojan  dead ; 
This  day  thou  either  shalt  revenge  my  woe 
For  inurder'd  Lausus,  on  his  cruel  foe ; 
Or,  if  inexorable  fate  deny 
Our  conquest,  with  thy  conquer'd  master  die ; 
For,  nfcer  such  a  lord,  I  rest  secure, 
Thoii  wilt  no  foreign  reins,  or  Trojan  load, 
endure.' 

The  debate  between  Drances  and  Tamus 
represents  the  high-water  mark  of  the  two 
best  translators  of  the  ^neid,  if  not  of 
Virgil's  poetry,  but  it  is  far  too  long  to  be 
extracted  at  fall.  These  lines,  from  the 
speech  of  Turnus,  strike  us  as  unusually 
spirited : — 

'Then  roll  your  thunders — 'tis  your  way  — 
And  call  me  coward,  as  well  you  may ; 


You,  whose  strong  hand  has  heaped  tho  plida 
With  trophied  trunks  and  hills  of  slain. 
What  glowing  bravery  can  do. 
We  twain  may  try,  myself  and  you : 
No  distant  foemen  wait  our  call :  . 
Behold  them  mustered  round  the  wall! 
Come,  march  we  on  to  meet  the  foe  1 
What,  Drances  linger?  why  so  slow  ? 
Has  Mars  found  out  no  worthier  seat 
Than  that  loose  tongue,  those  flying  feet  ? 
Confess  defeat?  I  routed?  I? 
Who  dares  retail  that  slanderous  lie  ? 

This  is  as  vigorous  as  Drydes,  an4 
neater  and  more  scholarly,  but  as  the 
speech  proceeds,  Dryden  seems  carried  on 
by  the  subject,  while  his  competitor  slackens 
his  pace,  till  at  the  end  we  are  ready  to  ask, 
with  Mr.  Comngton,  *  whether  Dryden  did 
not  close  the  question  of  translating  Virgil 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  ?'  Perhaps 
he  was  ri^ht  in  answering,  No.  His  poem 
may  be  Ditched  in  a  lower  key  than  Dryden, 
it  may  have  more  weaknesses  and  paler 
beauties;  but  those  weaknesses  and  those 
beauties  are  different.  A  person  who  had 
read  Dryden  and  Conington  would  have  a 
completer  idea  of  Virgil  than  one  who  had 
read  Dryden  only.  In  &ct  a  person  who 
had  read  Conington  alone  would  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  direction  of  Virgil's  great- 
ness than  a  person  who  had  read  Dryden 
alone,  though  the  latter  would  have  a  better 
idea  of  its  extent  and  power  and  beauty. 
The  former  might  probably  think  Vir^ 
rather  tame,  but  occasionally  downri^t  and 
able,  but  he  would  be  sure  that  he  was 
refined  and  frequently  pathetic ;  the  latter 
might  think  Virgil  rough  and  careless, 
but  he  would  be  sure  that  he  was  a  great 
poet.  Then  the  mere  fact  that  a  scholar, 
with  Mr.  Conington's  prestige,  should  have 
translated  the  iBneid  at  all,  will  give  a  fresh 
impulse  to  Virgilian  study.  Symmons  did 
good  service  in  his  day,  though  his  book  was 
costly,  and  he  himself  was,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
friendless  and  obscure  old  man,  while  Mr. 
Conington  commands  and  deserves  a  more 
extensive  audience.  Many  will  be  indebted 
to  him  for  refreshing  their  recollection 
of  Virgil ;  not  a  few  for  their  only  acquain- 
tance with  the  first  of  Latin  poets.  Some 
will  thank  him,  as  we  do,  for  leading  us  to 
practise  the  pastime  of  his  schoolboy  days, 
in  a  detailed  comparison  of  Dryden,  Pitt, 
and  Symmons;  with  each  other  and  with  him. 
But,  on  the  whole,  lovers  of  sound  scholar- 
ship will,  we  suspect,  unite  in  the  hope  that 
translations,  at  least  from  such  quarters, 
should  eease ;  and  in  the  respectfal  sugges- 
tion that  the  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford 
would  do  more  for  classical  literature  by 
following  the  example  recently  set  by  the 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  than  by 
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feTsevering  in  the  oompositioii  of  traoslations. 
n  the  present  state  ^of  our  Kteratnre  es- 
pecially, such  work  as  the  work  in  Mr. 
Monro's  edition]of  I/z«<T«^ii«s  is  a  far  greater 
gain  than  any  translation, — even  though 
that  translation  represented  the  original  far 
more  perfectly  than  the  version  of  Mr.  Con- 
ington. 


Art.  VI. — Bmpbdoolbs. 

The  figure  of  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum, 
when  seen  across  the  twenty-three  centuries 
which  separate  us  from  him,  presents  pet- 
haps  a  more  romantic  appearance  than  that 
of  any  other  G-reek  philosopher.  This  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  ta  the  fables  which 
invest  his  life  and  death  with  mystery,  to 
his  reputation  for  magical  power,  and  to  the 
wild  sublimity  of  some  of  his  poetic  utter- 
ances. Yet,  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  among 
contemporary  Greeks,  he  swept  the  stage  of 
life  like  a  great  tragic  actor,  and  left  to 
posterity  the  fame  of  genius  as  a  poet,  a 
physician,  a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher.  The 
well-known  verses  of  Lucretius  are  enough 
to  prove  that  the  glory  of  Empedocles  in- 
creased with  age,  and  bore  the  test  of  time. 
Reading  them,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
poems  which  so  stirred  the  reverent  enthu- 
siasm of  Bome's  greatest  singer  have  been 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  that  what  we 
now  possess  of  their  remains  affords  but  a 
poor  sample  of  their  unimpaired  magnifi- 
cence. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  Em- 
pedocles than  his  versatility  and  comprehen- 
siveness. Other  men  of  his  age  were  as 
nobly  bom,  as  great  in  philosophic  power,  as 
distinguished  for  the  part  they  bore  in 
politics,  as  celebrated  for  poetic  genius,  as 
versed  in  mystic  lore,  in  medicine,  and  in 
magic  arts.  But  Parmenides,  Pythagoras, 
Paosanias,  and  Epimenides  could  claim 
honour  in  but  one,  or  two  at  most,  of  these 
departments.  Empedocles  united  all,  and 
that  too,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  temper  of 
his  genius  and  the  few  legends  handed  down 
to  us  ab^t  his  life,  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
fie  seems  to  have  possessed  a  warmth  and 
richness  of  nature  which  inclined  him  to 
mysticism  and  poetry,  and  gave  a  tone  of 
peculiar  solemnity  to  everything  he  did  or 
thought  or  said.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect  to 
the  inetaphysical  inquiries  which  then  were 
agitating  the  western  colonies  of  Greece, 
while  his  rare  powers  of  observation  enabled 
him  to  make  discoveries  in  the  then  almost 
unexplored  region  of  natural  science.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  had  not  yet  thrown 
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off  the  form  of  poetry  in  philosophical  com* 
position.  Even  Parmenides  had  committed 
his  austere  theoriels  to  hexameter  verse. 
Therefore,  the  sage  of  Agrigentum  was  easily 
led  to  combine  his  splendid  powers  on  the 
production  of  one  great  work,  and  made  him 
self  a  poet  among  philosophers,  and  a  phi- 
losopher among  poets,  without  thereby  im- 
pairing his  claims  to  rank  highly  both  as  a 
poet  and  also  as  a  thinker  among  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Greece.  But  Emped- 
ocles had  not  only  deeply  studied  meta- 
physics, nature,  and  the  arts  of  verse ;  what- 
ever was  m^terious  in  the  world  around 
him,  in  the  guesses  of  past  ages,  and  in  the 
forebodings  of  his  own  heart,  possessed  a 
powerful  attraction  for  the  man  who  thought 
himself  inspired  of  God.  Having  embraced 
the  Pythagorean  theories,  he  maintained  the 
fallen  state  of  men,  and  implored  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  purge  away  the  guilt  by  which 
they  had  been  disinherited  and  exiled  firom 
the  joys  of  heaven.  Thus  he  appeared  be- 
fore his  countrymen  not  only  as  a  poet  and 
philosopher,  but  also  as  a  priest  and  purifier. 
Bom  of  a  wealthy /ind  illustrious  house,  he 
did  not  expend  his  substance  merely  on 
horse-racing  and  chariots,  by  which  means 
of  display  his  ancestors  had  gained  a  princely 
&me  in  Sicily,  but,  not  less  proud  than  they 
had  been,  he  i^od  himself  with  golden  san- 
dals, set  the  laurel  crown  upon  his  head,  and, 
trailing  robes  of  Tyrian  purple  through  the 
streets  of  Agrigentum,  went  attend^  by  a 
crowd  of  serving-men  and  reverent  admirers.- 
He  claimed  to  ^  a  favourite  of  Phosbus,  and 
rose  at  length  to  the  pretension  of  divinity. 
His  own  words  show  this,  gravely  spoken, 
with  no  vain  assumption,  but  a  certainty  of 
honour  well  deserved : — 

'Friends  who  dwell  in  the  great  city  hard  by 
the  yeUow  stream  of  Acragaa,  who  live  on  the 
Acropolis,  intent  on  honourable  cares,  har- 
bours revered  of  strangers,  ignorant  of  what  is 
vile;  welcome:  but  I  appear  before  you  an 
immortal  god,  having  overpassed  the  limits  of 
mortality,  and  walk  with  honour  among  ail,  as 
is  my  dae,  crowned  with  long  fillets  and  luxa- 
riant  garlands.  Ko  sooner  do  I  enter  their 
proud  prosperous  cities  than  men  and  women 
pay  me  reverence,  who  foUow  me  in  thoasands, 
asking  the  way*  to  profit,  some  desiring  oracles, 
and  others  racked  by  long  and  cruel*  tormente, 
hanging  on  my  lips  to  hear  the  s^lls  that 
pacify  disease  of  every  kind.' 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  some  of  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Empedocles  were  jealous  of 
his  pretensions,  and  regarded  him  with  sus- 
picious envy  and  dislike,  when  we  read  such 
lines  of  lofty  self-exaltation.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  for  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
understand  how  a  great  and  wise  philosopher 
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could  lay  olaim  to  divine  honours  in  his  own 
lifetime.  This  arrogance  we  haye  been  ac- 
cuatomed  to  associate  with  the  names  of  a 
Caligala  and  Clandius.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  in  which  Empedocles 
was  placed,  and  the  nature  of  his  theories, 
our  astonishment  diminishes.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  this  world  and  the 
supernatural  was  then  but  vague  and  unde- 
termined. Popular  theology  abounded  in 
legends  of  gods  who  had  held  familiar  inter- 
course with  men,  and  of  men  who  had  been 
raised  by  prowess  or  wisdom  to  divinity. 
The  pedigrees  of  all  distmguished  families 
ended  in  a  god  at  no  great  distance.  Nor 
was  it  then  a  mere  figure  of  speech  when 
bards  and  priests  claimed  special  revelations 
from  Apollo,  or  physicians  styled  themselves 
the  children  of  Asclepius.  Heaven  lay 
around  the  first  Greeks  in  their  infancy  of 
art  and  science ;  it  was  long  before  the 
vision  died  away  and  faded  mto  the  sober 
daylight  of  Arbtotelian  philosophy.  Thus 
when  £mpedocles  proclaimed  himself  a  god, 
he  only  stretched  beyond  the  usual  limit  a 
most  common  pretension  of  all  men  learned 
in  arts  and  sciences.  His  own  speculations 
gave  him  further  warrant  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  style  of  deity.  For  he  held  the 
belief  that  all  living  souls  had  once  been 
demons  qr  divine  spirits,  who  had  lost  their 
heavenly  birthright  for  some  crime  of 
impurity  or  violence,  and  yet  were  able  to 
restore  themselves  to  pristine  splendour  by 
the  rigorous  exercise  of  abstinence  and  expi- 
atory rites.  These  rites  he  thought  he  had 
discovered ;  he  had  praved  and  fasted ;  he 
had  held  communion  with  Phoebus  the  puri- 
fier, and  received  the  special  favour  of  that 
god,  by  being  made  a  master  in  the  arts  of 
sonff,  and  magic,  and  healing,  and  priest- 
craft. Was  he  not  therefore  justified  in  say- 
ing that  he  had  won  again  his  rights  divine, 
and  transformed  himself  into  a  god  on  earth  ? 
His  own  words  tell  the  history  of  his  fall : — 

*  Woe  to  me  that  I  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  death 
before  I  took  the  cursed  food  within  my  lips  I 
.  .  .  From  what  glory,  from  what  immeasura- 
ble bliss,  have  I  now  sank  to  roam  with  mor- 
tals on  this  earth !  * 

Agfdn  be  says — 

*  For  I  have  been  in  bygone  times  a  youth,  a 
maiden,  and  a  flowering  shrub,  a  bird,  yea,  and 
a  fish  that  swims  in  silence  the  deep  sea.* 

From  this  degraded  state  the  spirit  grad- 
ually emerges.  Of  the  noblest  souls  he 
says — 

*  Among  beasts  they  become  lions  dwelling 
in  caverns  of  the  earth  upon  the  hilia,  and 
laurels  among  leafy  trees,  .  .  •  and  at  last  pro- 


phets, and  bards,  and  physicians,  and  cliie& 
among  the  men  of  earth,  from  whence  they  rise 
to  be  gods  supreme  in  honour,  .  .  .  sitting  at 
banquets  with  immortal  comrades,  iu  their 
feasts  nnvisited  by  human  cares,  beyond  the 
reach  of  fate  and  wearing  age.* 

Empedocles,  by  dint  of  pondering  on  na- 
ture, by  long  penance,  by  the  illumination  of 
his  intellect  and  coercion  of  his  senses,  had 
been  raised  before  the  natural  term  of  life  to 
that  high  honour,  and  been  made  the  feUow 
of  immortal  gods.  'His  language  upon  this 
topic  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  we  can 
trace  an  indistinct  resemblance  between  him 
and  some  of  the  Indian  mystics.  There  is^ 
however^  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Asiatic 
thought  had  any  marked  or  direct  ii^fiuence 
on  Grreek  philosophy.  It  is  better  to  refer 
such  similarities  to  the  working  of  the  same 
tendencies  in  the  Greek  and  Hindu  minds. 

To  those  who  disbelieved  his  ^ords  he 
showed  the  mighty  works  which  he  had 
wrought  Empedocles,  during  his  lifetime, 
was  known  to  have  achieved  marvels  such  as 
only  supernatural  powers  could  compass. 
More  than  common  sagacity  and  ingenuity 
in  the  treatment  of  natural  diseases,  or  in 
the  femoval  of  obstacles  to  national  prosper^ 
ity,  were  easily  regarded  by  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  those  times  as  th'e  evidences  of  divine 
authority.  Empedocles  had  devised  means 
for  protecting  the  citizens  of  Agrigeutum 
from  the  fury  of  destructive  winds.  What 
these  means  were,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he 
received  in  consequence  the  title  of  iccoAvaa- 
vc/ia9,  or  warder-off  of  winds.  Again,  he  re- 
suscitated, from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  a 
woman  who  lay  senseless  and  unable  to 
breathe,  long  after  all  physicians  had  de- 
spaired of  curing  her.  This  entitled  him  to 
be  regarded  as  a  master  of  the  keys  of  life 
and  death ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  attribute  his 
own  power  to  the  virtue  of  supernatural 
spells.  But  the  greatest  of  his  acbievemento 
was  the  deliverance  which  he  wrought  for 
the  people  of  Selinus  from  a  grievous  pesti- 
lence. It  seems  that  some  exhalations  from 
a  marsh  having  caused  this  plague^  Emped- 
ocles, at  his  own  cost,  cut  a  channel  for 
two  rivers  through  the  fen,  and  purfid  away 
the  fetid  vapours.  A  short  time  after  the 
cessation  of  the  sickness,  Empedocles,  attired 
in  tragic  state,  appeared  before  the  Selinun^ 
tians  at  a  banquet  His  tall  and  stately 
figure  wore  the  priestly  robe;  his  braaen 
sandals  rang  upon  the  marble  as  he  slowly 
moved  with  front  benign  and  solemn  eyes; 
beneath  the  sacrificial  chaplet  flowed  his  long 
Phoebean  locks^  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a 
branch  of  bay.  The  nobles  of  Selinus  rose ; 
the  banquet  ceased ;  all  did  him  reverence, 
and  hailed  him  as  a  god,  deliverer  of  their 
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oil  J,  friend  of  PfaoDbas,  intercessor  between 
angry  Heaven  and  suffering  men. .  Coins 
were  struck  at  Selinus  to  commemorate 
their  liberation  from  the  scourge.  Two  of 
them  remain,  on  each  of  which  Empeddtles 
is  represented  standing  by  the  side  of  Phos- 
bus  in  bis  car.  Phoebus  is  shooting  with  the 
bow  of  pestilence ;  but  Empedocles  restrains 
his  hand,  and  curbs  the  horses,  which  seem 
rushing  forward  on  the  pathway  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Closely  connected  with  his  claim  to  di- 
vinity was  the  position  which  Empedocles 
assumed  as  an  enchanter.  Gorms,  his  pu- 
pil, asserts  that  he  often  saw  him  at  the 
magic  rites.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
this  wizardry  was  a  popular  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  real  power  as  a  physician  and 
philosopher.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
Empedocles  himself  believed  in  the  potency 
of  incantations,  and  delighted  in  the  ceremo* 
nies  and  mysterious  songs  by  which  the  dead 
were  recalled  from  Hades,  and  secrets  of  the 
other  world  wrdng  from  unwilling  fate.  We 
can  form  to  ourselves  a  picture  of  this  state- 
ly and  magnificent  enchanter,  convinced  of 
lus  own  supernatural  ascendency,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his  ardent 
nature,  alone  among  the  mountains  of  Girgen* 
ti,  or  by  the  sea-shore,  invoking  the  elemental 
deities  to  aid  his  incantations,  and  ascribing 
the  forebodings  of  his  own  poetic  spirit  to  ex- 
ternal inspiration  or  the  voice  of  gods.  In 
solitary  meditations  he  had  wrou^t  out  a 
theory  of  the  world,  and  had  conceived  the 
notion  of  a  spiritual  God,  one  and  unseen, 
pure  intellecti  an  everlasting  omnipresent 
power,  to  whom  might  be  referred  those 
natural  remedies  that  stopped  the  plague,  or 
cured  the  sick,,  or  found  new  channels  for  the 
streams.  The  early  Greek  philosophers  were 
fond  of  attributing  to  some  'common  wisdom' 
of  the  world,  some  animating  soul  or  univer- 
sal intellect,-  the  arts  and  intuitions  to  which 
they  had  themselves  attained.  Therefore, 
with  this  belief  predominating  in  his  mind, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  trusted 
to  the  divine  efficacy  of  his  own  spells,  and 
have  regarded  the  results  of  observation  as 
a  kind  of  supernatural  wisdom.  To  his 
friend  Pausanias  the  physician  he  makes 
these  lofty  promises,  ^  Thou  shalt  learn  every 
kind  of  medicines  that  avert  diseases  and  the 
evils  of  old  age.  Thou  too  shalt  curb  the 
fury  of  untiring  winds,  and  when  it  pleases 
thee  thou  shalt  reverse  thy  charms  and  loose 
avenging  storms.  Thou  shalt  replace  black 
rain-clouds  with  the  timely  drought  that  men 
desire,  and  when  the  summer^s  arid  heat 
prevails  thou  shalt  refresh  the  trees  with 
showers  that  rustle  in  the  thirsty  corn.  And 
thou  shalt  bring  again  from  Hades  the  life 


of  a  departed  man.'  Like  the  Pythagoreans 
whom  he  followed,  he  seems  to  have  employ- 
ed the  fascination  of  music  in  effecting 
cures;  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  once 
arrested  the  hand  of  a  young  man  about  to 
slay  his  father,  by  chanting  to  the  lyre  a 
solemn  soul-subduing  strain.  The  strong 
belief  in  himself  which  Empedocles  possess- 
ed, inspired  him  with  immense  personal  in- 
fluen9e,  so  that  his  looks,  and  words,  and 
tones^  went  farther  than  the  force  of  other 
men.  He  compelled  them  to  follow  and 
confide  in  hiip,  like  Orpheus,  or  like  those 
lofty  natures  which  in  every  age  have  had 
the  power  of  leading  and  controlling  others 
by  innate  supremacy.  That  Empedocles 
tried  to  exhibit  this  ascendency,  and  to 
heighten  its  effect  by  gorgeous  raiment  and 
profuse  expenditure,  by  public  ceremonies 
and  mysterious  modes  of  life,  we  need  not 
doubt.  There  was  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Paracelsus  in  Empedocles,  and  vanity  im- 
paired the  simple  griuideur  of  his  genius. 
In  every  age  of  the  world's  history  there 
have  been  some  such  men — ^men  in  whom  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts  are  blent  with 
weakness  inclining  them  to  superstitious  jug- 
gleries. Not  content  with  their  philosophi- 
cal pretensions  or  with  poetical  renown, 
they  seek  a  more  mysterious  fame,  and  mix 
the  pure  gold  of  their  reason  with  the  dross 
of  idle  fancy.  Their  very  weakness  adda 
a  glow  of  colour,  which  we  miss  in  the 
whiter  light  of  more  purely  scientific  intel- 
lects. They  are  men  in  whom  two  natures 
cross — the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the 
mountebank  and  the  seer,  the  divine  and  the 
fortune-teller,  the  rigorous  analyst  and  the  re- 
tailer of  old  wives'  tales.  £ut  none  Iiave 
equalled  Empedocles,  in  whose  capacious 
idiosyncrasy  the  most  opposite  qualities  found 
ample  room  for  co-exbtence,  who  sincerely 
claimed  the  supernatural  faculties  which 
Paracelsus  must  have  only  half  believed,  and 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  poetry  and  fact 
were  indistinguishably  mingled,  and  when 
the  world  was  still  absorbed  in  dreams  of  a 
past  golden  age,  and  in  rich,  foreshadowlngs 
of  a  boundless  future. 

We  are  not,,  therefore^  surprised  to  read 
the  fantastic  legends  which  involve  his  death 
in  mystery.  Whatever  ground  of  fact  they 
may  possess,  they  are  wholly  consistent  with 
the  picture  we  have  formed  to  ourselves  of 
the  philosopher,  and  prove  at  least  the  su- 
perstition which  had  gathered  round  his 
name.  One  of  these  legends  has  served  all 
ages  as  a  moral  of  the  futility  of  human  de- 
signs, and  the  just  reward  of  inordinate  van- 
ity. Every  one  who  knows  the  name  of 
Empedocles  has  heard  that,  having  jumped 
into  Etna  in  order  to  conceal  the  time  and 
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manner  of  his  death,  and  thus  to  establish 
his  divinity,  fate  frustrated  his  schemes  by 
casting  up  his  brazen  slippers  on  the  cra- 
ter's edge.  According  to  another  legend, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, of  (Edipus,  and  other  divinized  heroes, 
Empedocles  is  related  to  have  formed  one 
of  a  party  of  eighty  men  who  assembled  to 
celebrate  by  sacrifice  his  restoration  of  the 
dying  woman.  After  their  banquet  they  re- 
tired to  sleep.  But  Empedocles  remained 
in  his  seat  at  table.  When  morning  broke, 
Empedocles  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
reply  to  the  questions  of  his  friends,  some  one 
asserted  that  he  had  heard  a  loud  voice  call- 
ing on  Empedocles  at  midnight,  and  that, 
starting  up,  ne  saw  a  light  from  heaven  and 
burning  torches.  Pausanias,  who  was  present 
at  the  sacrificial  feast,  sent  far  and  wide  to  in- 
quire for  his  friend,  wishing  to  test  the  truth 
of  this  report.  But  piety  restrained  his 
search,  and  he  was  secretly  informed  by  heav- 
enly messengers  that  Empedocles  had  won 
what  he  had  sought,  and  that  divine  honours 
should  be  paid  to  him.  This  story  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  who 
professed  to  have  obtained  it  from  Pausan- 
ias. The  one  legend  we  mav  regard  as  the 
coinage  of  his  ^es,  the  other  as  a  myth 
created  by  the  superstitious  admiration  of  his 
friends. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  Empedocles 
more  in  his  private  and  priestly  character 
than  as  a  citizen.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man  so  nobly  bom,  and  so 
remarkable  for  intellectual  power,  should 
play  no  public  part  in  his  native  state.  A 
Greek  could  hardly  avoid  meddliog  with 
politics  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  and 
Empedocles  was  not  one  to  hide  his  genius 
in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  private  life. 
While  he  was  still  a  young  man,  Theron, 
the  wise  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  died,  and  a 
powerful  aristocracy  endeavoured  to  enslave 
the  state.  Empedocles  manfully  resisted 
them,  supporting  the  liberal  cause  with  ve- 
hemence, and  winning  so  much  popular  ap- 
plause that  he  is  even  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived and  refused  the  offer  of  the  kingly 
power.  By  these  means  he  made  himself 
many  foes  among  the  nobility  of  Agrigen- 
tum ;  it  is  also  probable  that  su^icion  at- 
tached to  him  for  trying  to  establish  in  his 
.  native  city  the  Pythagorean  commonwealth, 
which  had  been  extirpated  in  South  Italy. 
That  he  loved  spiritual  dominion  we  have 
seen ;  and  this  he  might  have  hoped  to  ac- 
quire more  easily  by  taking  the  intellectual 
lead  amonff  citizens  of  equ^  rights,  than  by 
throwing  m  his  lot  with  the  aristocratic 
party,  or  by  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers 
and  absorbing  cares  of  a  Greek  tyrant.     At 


any  rate,,  it  is  recorded  that  he  impeached 
and  procured  the  execution  of  the  leaders 
of  the  aristocracy,  thus  rescuing  the  liberty 
of  his  nation  at  the  expense  of  his  own  se- 
curil^y.  After  a  visit  to  Peloponnesus  Em- 
pedocles returned  to  Agrigentum,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  qulb  his  home  again  by  the 
animosity  of  his  political  enemies.  Where 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  died, 
remains  uncertain. 

It  remains  to  estimate  the  poetical  and 
philosophical  renown  of  Empedocles.  That 
his  genius  was  highly  valued  among  the 
ancients  appears  manifest  from  the  panegyric 
of  Lucretius.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  exhibit  the 
versatility  of  his  powers  in  every  brandi  of 
poetical  composition.  Diogenes  Laertius 
affirms  that  forty-three  tragedies  bearing  his  , 
name  were  known  to  Hieronymus,  from  whom 
he  drew  materials  for  the  life  of  Empedocles. 
Whether  these  teagedies  were  really  written 
by  the  philosopher,  or  by  another  Sicilian 
of  the  same  name,  admits  of  doubt.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  author,  possessed 
of  such  varied  and  distinguished  talents  as 
Empedocles,  should  not  have  tried  this 
species  of  composition.  Xenophanes  is  said 
to  have  composed  tragedies;  and  Plato^s 
youthful  efforts  would,  we  fondly  imagioe, 
have  afforded  the  world  fresh  proofs  of  his 
commanding  genius,  had  they  escaped  the 
fiames  to  which  they  were  condemned  by 
his  maturer  judgment.  No  fragments  of  the 
tragedies  of  Empedocles  survive ;  they  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  class  of  semi-dithy- 
rambic  compositions,  which  previuled  at 
Athens  before  the  days  of  iEIschylus,  and 
which  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Sicily. 
Some  of  the  lyrical  plays  of  the  Italians- 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Orf^o  of  Poliziano 
— may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  these 
simple  dramas.  After  the  tragedies,  Di- 
ogenes makes  mention  of  political  poems. 
These  we  may  refer  to  the  period  of  the  early 
manhood  of  Empedocles,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  the  domineering  aris- 
tocracy, and  when  he  might  have  sought  to 
spread  his  liberal  principles  through  the 
medium  of  gnomic  elegies,  like  those  of  Solon 
or  Theognis.  The  fragments  of  the  Ka^op/ioi 
sufficiently  display  his  style  of  earnest  and 
imperious  exhortation  to  make  us  believe 
that  at  a  time  of  jpolitical  contention  he 
would  not  spare  this  powerful  instrument  of 
persuasion  and  attack.  In  the  next  place, 
we  hear  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxe^  which  Empedocles  is  said 
to  have  left  unfinished,  and  which  his  sister 
or  his  daughter  burned  with  other  papers  at 
his  death.  Tho  great  defeat  of  the.  Medea 
took  place  while   Empedocles   was  still  a 
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youth.  All  Hellas  had  hung  \yith  breath- 
less expeotatioQ  on  the  event  of  Marathon 
and  Sfdamis.  The  fall  of  Xerxes  brought 
freedom  and  relief  from  terrible  anxiety,  not 
only  to  the  towns  of  Attica  and  Peloponnese, 
but  also  to  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
It  is  not  therefore  unlikely  that  the  triumph 
which  excited  Simonides  and  ^schylus  to 
the  production  of  masterpieces,  may  have 
stirred  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  patriot  of 
Agrigentum.  Another  composition  of  Em- 
pedocles,  which  perished  under  his  sister's 
bands,  was  a  Proemium  to  Apollo.  The 
loss  of  this  poem  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
Ehnpedocles  regarded  himself  as  specially 
protected  by  the  god  of  song  and  medicine 
and  prophetic  insight.  His  genius  would 
therefore  naturally  take  its  highest  flight  in 
singing  praises  to  this  mighty  patron.  The 
hymn  to  Zeus,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Cleanthes,  and  some  of  the  pseudo-Orphic 
declamations,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
gravity  and  enthusiasm  which  Empedodes 
would  have  displayed  in  treating  so  stirring  a 
theme.  Of  his  remaining  works  we  possess 
firagments.  The  great  poem  on  Nature,  the 
Lustral  Precepts,  and  the  Discourse  on  Medi- 
cine, were  all  celebrated  among  the  ancients. 
Fortunately,  the  inductions  to  the  first  and 
second  of  these  have  been  preserved,  and 
some  lines  addressed  to  Pausanias  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  commencement  of 
the  third.  It  is  firom  these  fragments, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  470  lines,  that  we 
must  form  our  judgment  of  Empedocles,  the 
poet  and  the  sage. 

That  Empedocles  was  a  poet  of  the 
didactic  order  is  clear  from  the  nature  of 
his  subjects.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  critics  disputed  as  to  whether 
poems  written  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
instruction  deserved  the  name  of  poetry.  In 
the  Poetics,  Aristotle  says, — ouSci/  8i  kowov 
ioTiv  'OfjLrjpif  Kiu  'EfiTreSoKXct  wXify  to  fUrpoy  • 
Sio  rov  fiJeu  iroti/r^  hiKcuov  Kokew,  rov  Sc 
iftva-ioXoyov  fiaXXov  17  iroti^n^v.  The  title 
^vcrioXoyos  was  of  course  generic,  and  might 
have  been  claimed  by  Heraclitus,  on  the 
strength  of  his  prose  writings,  no  less  than 
by  Empedocles.  Lucretius,  in  the  exordium 
to  his  poem,  argues  for  the  utility  of  dis- 
guising scientific  precepts  under  the  more 
attractive  form  of  art ;  we  sweeten  the  lips 
of  the  vessel  that  contains  bitter  medicine, 
in  order  to  induce  the  child  to  take  it  read- 
ily. And  not  only  had  Empedocles  this 
reason  in  his  favour  for  the  use  of  verse, 
but  also,  at  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it 
was  still  a  novelty  to  write  prose  at  all;  nor 
would  it  have  been  consistent  with  his  the- 
ories of  inspiration,  and  with  the  mysticism 
he  professed,  to  abandon  the  poetic  form  of 


utterance.  He  therefore  thought  and  wrote 
hexameters  as  naturally  as  the  scientific 
men  of  the  present  day  think  and  write  their 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  until  the  dis- 
course is  formed  into  a  perfect  whole.  Al- 
lowing, then,  for  the  subject  of  his  poem, 
Empedocles  was  regarded  by  antiquity  as  first 
among  the  Qreek  didactic  singers,  thoneh 
he  competed  with  Parmenides  for  this  dis- 
tinction,  and  was  placed  upon  a  level  with 
Lucretius.  Lactantius  mentions  them  both 
together  in  his  definition  of  this  kind  of 
poetry.  And  Aristotle,  in  another  treatise, 
now  lost,  but  quoted  by  Diogenes,  praises 
Hub  artistic  genius  of  the  philosopher  in  these 
words:  Kou  'OfirfpiKos  6  'E/i.ircSofcX'^s  koI 
Scivos  ircpi  rrjv  ff>pda-w  ycyovc  pL€Ta<f}opuc6s  t€ 
&Kical  TOis  oAAot?  Trcpi  rrjv  irovrjTiKriv  ezrircvy/xacri 
Xpcd/icvos.  The  epithet  'G/xiypiKos  is  very 
just ;  for  not  only  is  it  clear  that  Empedo- 
cles had  studied  the  poems  of  Homer  with 
care,  and  had  imbibed  their  phraseology,  but 
he  also  possessed  a  genius  akin  to  that  of 
Homer  in  love  of  simplicity,  in  fidelity  to 
nature,  in  unimpeded  onward  flow  of  ener- 
getic verse. 

The  simile  of  the  girl  playing  with  a  wa- 
ter-dock, by  which  Empedocles  illustrates 
his  theory  of  respiration,  and  that  of  the 
lantern,  which  serves  to  explain  his  notion 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  are  both  of  them 
Homeric  in  their  unadorned  simplicity  and 
vigour.  Again,  such  epithets  as  these, 
'^roXvaifiarov  for  the  livery  lAocepa  for  the 
moon,  o^)3«X^  for  the  sun,  voXvart^voq  for 
majesty,  OefAtp^irK  for  harmony,  and  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  tfcol  SoXixauorcs  rififjai 
^piOToi,  have  the  true  Homeric  ring.  Like 
Homer,  he  often  chooses  an  epithet  specific 
of  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  describe,  but 
not  especially  suited  to  the  matter  of  his 
argument.  Thus  TrbXv/cXavrwv  ywawcwv  oc- 
curs when  there  was  no  particular  reason  to 
fix  the  mind  upon  the  tearfulness  of  women. 
But  the  poetic  value  of  the  passa^  is  in- 
creased by  the  mind  being  thus  carried  away 
from  the  logical  order  of  ideas  to  a  general- 
ity on  which  it  can  repose.  At  other  times^ 
wnen  this  is  necessary,  the  epithets  are  as 
accurately  descriptive  as  those  of  a  botanist 
or  zoologist :  iv  Koyxauri  OaXcurawop^K  /3a- 
pwtoTots  •  .  .  .  XiBo^poHav  re  x€Kwm,  for  ex<* 
ample.  Agam,  Empedocles  cives  loose  to 
his  imagination  by  creating  bold  metaphors ; 
he  calls  the  flesh  a-apKtDV  x""^*  <^^  birds 
TrrepojSc^xovas  Kvp.pay  Referring  to  h'S  four 
elements,  he  thus  personifies  their  attributes ; 
'Fiery  Zeus,  and  Herd,  source  of  vital 
breathy  and  Aidoneus,  and  Nestis  w^th 
her  tears.'  At  another  time  he  speaks 
of  'earth,  and  ocean  with  his  countless 
waves,  and  liquid  air,  the   sun-god    and 
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ether  girdling   round   the   universe   in  its 
embrace.' 

The  passage  too  in  which  he  describes  the 
misery  of  earth  rises  to  a  sublime  height.  It 
may  well  have  served  as  the  original  of  Vir- 
gil's celebrated  lines  in  the  sixth  ^neid  : — 

'  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  I  wept  and  wailed, 
when  I  heheld  the  unfamiliar  shore.  A  hideous 
shore  on  which  dwell  murder,  envy,  and  the 
troop  of  baleful  destinies,  wasting  corruption, 
and  disease.  Through  At^^s  meadow  they 
go  wandering  up  and  down  in  gloom.  There 
was  the  queen  of  darkness,  and  Heliope  with 
her  far-searching  eyes,  and  hloody  strife,  and 
mild-eyed  peace,  beauty  and  ugliness,  swiftness 
and  sloth,  and  lovely  truth,  and  insincerity 
with  darkling  brows.  Birth  too  and  death, 
slumber  and  wakefulness,  motion  and  immobil- 
ity, crowned  migesty  and  squalid  filth,  discord- 
ant clamour  and  the  voice  of  gods.' 

We  can  understand  by  these  passages 
how  Empedocles  not  only  was  compared 
with  Homer  by  Aristotle,  but  also  with 
Thuoydides  and  .^isehylus  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  who  speaks  of  his  ^austere 
harmony '  (avcrrripav  apfwyCav),  The  con- 
ciseness of  nis  argumentative  passages,  the 
breadth  of  his  treatment,  and  the  dryness  of 
his  colouring,  to  quote  the  terms  of  paintine, 
resemble  the  style  of  Thuoydides,  while  his 
bold  figures  and  gloomy  grandeur  are  like 
those  of  JSsohylus.  Plutarch,  in  the  treatise 
on  the  genius  of  Soorates,  speaks  of  the  style 
of  Empedocles  at  large,  both  as  regards  his 
poems  and  his  theories,  as  /laXa  PefiaKxevfUm/ft, 
This  seems  a  contradiction  to  the  '  austere 
harmony'  of  Dionysius.  But  there  are 
passages  which  justify  the  title.  This  ex« 
ordium,  for  instance,  savours  of  prophetic 
fury : — 

*  It  stands  decreed  by  fate,  an  ancient  ordi- 
nance of  the  irrmortal  gods,  established  from 
everlasting,  ratified  by  ample  oaths,  that,  when 
n  spirit  of  that  race,  which  has  inherited  the 
length  of  years  divine,  sinfully  stains  his  limbs 
with  blood,  he  must  go  forth  to  wander  thrice 
ten  thousand  years  from  heaven,  passing  from 
birth  to  birth  through  every  form  of  mortal 
mutability,  changing  the  toilsome  paths  of  life 
without  repose,  even  as  I  now  roam,  exiled  from 
God,  an  Outcast  on  this  world,  the  bondman  of 
insensate  strife. 

-  *  Alas,  ill-fated  race  of  mortals,  thrice  ac- 
oursedlfrom  what  dire  struggles- and  what 
groans  have  ye  been  bornl  The  air  in  its 
anger  drives  tliem  to  sea,  and  ocean  spues  them 
forth -upon  the  solid  land,  earth  tosses  them 
into  the  flames  of  the  nntiring  sun,  he  flings 
them  back  again  into  the  whirlwinds  of  the 
air;  from  one  to  the  other  are  they  cast,  and 
all  abhor  them.' 

And  the  following  adjuration  has  a  frantic 
energy,  to  modem  readers  almost  laughable 
but  for  its  indubitable  gravity, — 


*  Wretches,  thrice  wretches,  keep  your  bands 
from  beans! ' 

or,  again,  with  reference  to  the  abomination 
of  animal  food : — 

*  The  father  drugs  along  his  dear  sou  changed 
in  form,  and  slays  him,  pouring  prayers  upon 
his  head.  But  the  son  goes  begging  mercy 
from  his  maniac  sire.  Tlie  father  heeds  him 
not,  but  goads  him  on,  and,  having  slaughtered 
him,  prepares  a  cursed  meal.  In  like  manner 
sons  take  their  fathers,  and  children  their 
mothers,  and  tearing  out  the  life  deyour  the 
kindred  flesh.  Will  y6  not  pat  an  end  to  this 
accursed  slaughter  ?  Will  ye  not  see  that  ye  con- 
sume each  other  in  blind  ignorance  of  soul  ? ' 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  poems  of  Em- 
pedocles were  pilfered  by  oracle-mongers  in 
after  ages. 

But  besides  these  passages,  there  are  some 
of  a  milder  beauty  which  deserve  high  praise 
for  their  admirable  power  of  suggesting  the 
picture  which  the  poet  wishes  to  oonvej. 
The  following  lines  describe  the  golden  age 
of  old,  to  which  Empedocles  looked  back 
with  melaaicholy  longing : — 

'  There  every  animal  was  tame  and  familisr 
with  men,  both  beasts  and  birds,  and  mutosl 
love  prevailed.  Trees  flourished  with  perpetual 
leaves  and  fruits,  and  ample  crops  adorned  their 
boughs  through  all  the  year,  l^or  had  these 
happy  people  any  Ares  or  mad  Uproar  for  their 
god ;  nor  was  their  monarch  Zeus,  or  Crono?, 
or  Poseidon,  but  Queen  Oypris.  Her  favour 
they  besought  with  pious  symbols  and  with 
images,  and  fragrant  essences,  and  censers  of 
pure  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  with  brown 
honey  poured  upon  the  ground.  The  altars 
did  not  reek  with  buUocksVgore.' 

It  may  sound  ridiculous  to  say  so,  yet 
Empedocles  resembles  Shelley  in  the  quality 
of  his  imagination  and  in  many  of  his  utter- 
ances. The  lines  just  quoted,  the  belief  in 
a  beneficent  universal  soul  of  nature,  the 
hatred  of  animal  food,  the  love  of  all  things 
moving  or  growing  on  the  face  of  earth,  the 
sense  of  ancient  guilt  and  present  evil,  are 
all,  allowing  for  the  difiference  of  centuries, 
and  race,  and  education,  points  by  which  the 
Greek  and  the  English  poets  meet  in  a  com* 
munity  of  nature.  Two  more  quotations 
illustrative  of  the  poetical  genius  of  Emped- 
ocles may  be  quoted.  In  the  first  he  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  Ood,  invisible  and 
omnipresent.  In  the  second  he  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  universal  law.  They  both  are 
remarkable  for  simplioity  and  force  and 
elevation  of  style : — 

'  Blessed  is  the  roan  who  hath  obtained  the 
riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God ;  wretched  is  he 
who  hath  a  false  opinion  abont  things  divine. 

*  He  (God)  may  not  be  approached,  nor  can 
we  reach  him  wi&  our  eyes,  or  touch  him  with 
our  hands.    No  human  head  is  placed  upon  his 
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limbs,  nor  branohiDg  arms ;  he  has  no  feet  to 
carry  him  apace,  nor  other  parts  of  man:  bat 
He  is  all  pare  mind,  holy,  and  infinite,  darting 
with  swift  thoaght  throagh  the  oniyerse  from 
end  to  end/ 

'  This  law  binds  all  alike,  and  none  are  ftree 
from  it:  the  common  ordinance  which  all  obey 
prevails  throagh  the  vast  spaces  of  wide-ruling 
air  and  the  illimitable  fields  of  light  in  endless 
continuity,' 

The  quotations  which  have  served  to  illus- 
trate the  poetical  genius  of  Empedodes, 
have  also  exhibited  one  aspect  of  his  philoso- 
phy— that  in  which  he  was  connected  with 
the  Pythagoreans.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  whole  temper  of  his  intellect  that 
he  should  have  been  attracted  to  the  semi- 
Oriental  mysticism  which  then  was  widely 
spread  through  Grecian  Italy  and  Sicily. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  com- 
monwealth which  Pythagoras  had  founded, 
it  is  probable  that  refugees  imbued  with  his 
social  and  political  theories  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  adjacent  cities,  and  from 
some  of  these  men  Empedocles  may  have 
imbibed  in  early  youth  the  dreamlike  doc- 
trines of  an  ante-natal  life,  of  future  im- 
mortality, of  past  transgression  and  the  need 
of  expiation,  of  abstinence,  of  the  bond  of 
fellowship  which  bound  man  to  his  kindred 
sufferers  upon  the  earth.  It  is  even  asserted 
in  one  legend  that  the  philosopher  of  Agri- 
gentum  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  Society, 
and  was  expelled  from  it  for  having  been 
the  first  to  divulge  its  secrets.  In  af^r  life 
these,  theories  were  developed  by  Empedo- 
cles after  his  own  fashion,  and  received  a 
peculiar  glow  of  poetic  colouring  from  his 

fenius.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
e  visited  the  East  and  learned  die  secrets 
of  Gymnosophists.  A  few  Pythagorean 
seeds  sown  in  his  frnitful  soil  sprang  up  and 
bore  a  hundred>fold.  Referring  to  the 
exordium  of  his  poem  on  Nature,  and  to  the 
lines  in  which  he  describes  the  unapproach- 
able Deity,  we  find  that  Empedoclesbelieved 
in  a  pristme  state  of  happiness,  in  which  the 
*  Demons,'  or  *  gods,  long  of  life,  supreme 
in  honour,'  dwelt  together  enjoying  a  society 
of  bliss.  Yet  this  state  was  not  perfect,  for 
some  of  these  immortals  stained  their  hands 
with  blood,  and  some  spoke  perjury,  and  so 
sin  entered  in  and  tainted  heaven.  After 
such  offence  the  erring  spirit,  by  the  fateful, 
irrevocable,  and  perennial  law  of  the  divine 
commonwealth,  had  to  relinquish  his  heaven- 
ly throne  and  wander  'thirty  thousand 
seasons '  from  his  comrades.  In  this  period 
of  exile  he  passed  through  all  the  changes  of 
metempsychosis.  According  to  this  rigorous 
and  gloomy  conception  of  Empedocles,  this 
change  was  caused  by  the  hatred  of  the 


elements ;  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  refusing 
to  retain  the  criminal,  and  tossing  him  about 
from  one  to  the  other  without  intermission. 
Thus,  he  might  be  a  plant,  a  bird,  a  fish,  a 
beast,  or  a  human  being  in  succession.  But 
the  transmigration  did  not  depend  upon 
mere  chance.  If  the  tortured  spirit,  en< 
vironed,  as  he  was,  by  the  conflicting  shapes 
and  contradictory  principles  and  baleful 
destinies  which  crowded  earth — ^*the  over- 
vaulted  cave,'  the  '  gloomy  meadow  of  dis- 
cord,' as  Empedocles  in  his  despair  described 
our  globe— could  yet  discover  some  faint 
glimmering  of  the  truth,  seize  and  hold  fast 
some  portion  of  the  heavenly  clue,  then  he 
might  hope  to  re-ascend  to  bliss.  Instead  of 
abiding  among  birds,  and  other  unclean 
beasts,  and  common  plants,  his  soul  passed 
into  the  bodies  of  noble  lions,  and  mystic 
bav-trees,  or.  became  a  bard,  a  prophet,  a 
ruler  among  men,  and  lastly  rose  f^in  to 
the  enjoyment  of  undying  bliss.  Through- 
out these  wanderings  death  was  impossible. 
Empedocles  laughed  at  the  notion  of  birth 
and  death ;  he  seems  to  have  believed  in  a 
fixed  number  of  immortal  souls,  capable  of 
any  transformation,  but  incapable  of  perish- 
in^«  So  that  when  his  spirits,  falling  earth- 
ward, howled  at  the  doleful  aspect  of  the 
hideous  land,  the  very  poignancy  of  their 
grief  consisted  in  that  bitter  tiiought  of 
I>ante's,  'questi  non  hanno  speranza  di 
morte ' — ^in  that  thought  which  makes  the 
Buddhist  welcome  annihilation.  It  has 
been  already  hinted  that,  although  the  soul 
by  its  forced  exile  lost  not  only  happiness 
but  also  knowledge,  yet  the  one  might  be  in 
part  retrieved,  and  the  other  toilsomely  built 
up  again  in  some  degree  by  patient  observa- 
tion, prayer,  and  magic  rites.  On  this  point 
hinges  the  philosophy  of  Empedocles.  It  is 
here  that  his  mysticism  and  hb  science  are 
united  into  one  system.  In  like  manner 
Plato's  philosophy  rests  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Anamnesis,  and  is  connected  with  the 
vision  of  a  past  beatitude,  the  tradition  of  a 
miserable  fall,  and  the  prospect  of  a  possible 
restoration.  Empedocles,  like  Parmenides 
and  Xenophanes  in  their  disquisitions  on  the 
eternal  Being,  like  Plato  in  his  references 
to  the  Supreme  Idea,  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  the  final  Essence  of  the  imiverse  was 
inapproachable,  and  to  have  drawn  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  rational  and  sensual 
orders,  between  the  World  as  cognizable  by 
pure  intellect,  and  the  world  as  known 
through  the  medium  of  human  Sense.  The 
lines  of  Empedocles  upon  God,  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  are  similar  to  those  of 
Xenophanes:  both  philosophers  assert  the 
existence  of  an  unknown  Deity  pavilioned 
in  dense  inscrutability,  yet  not  the  less  to  be 
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regarded  as  siq^reme  and  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent — as  God  of  gods,  as  life  of  life. 
How  to  eonnect  ibis  intuition  with  the 
speculations  of  Empedocles  is  difficult.  The 
best  way  seems  to' be  to  refrain  from  identir 
fjing  his  eloquent  description  of  the  un- 
known God  with  the  Sphssrus  of  his  scien- 
tific theories,  and  to  believe  that  he  re^rded 
the  same  universe  from  different  pomts  of 
view  at  different  times,  as  if  in  moments  of 
high  eziJtation  he  obtained  a  glimpse  oi  the 
illimitable  Being  by  a  process  of  ecstatic 
illumination,  while  in  more  ordinary  hours 
of  meditation  his  understanding  and  his 
senses  helped  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  phenomena  of  this  terrestrial 
globe.  His  own  language  confirms  this 
view  of  the  case : — 

*  "Weak  and  narrow,'  he  says,  *  are  tbe  powers 
implanted  io  the  limbs  of  men ;  many  the  woes 
that  fall  on  them  and  blant  the  edge  of  thoQgbt ; 
short  is  the  measure  of  the  life  in  death  through 
wbicb  they  toil;  then  are  they  borne  away,  like 
smoke  they  vanish  into  air,  and  what  they 
dream  they  know  is  but  the  little  each  hath 
stambled  on  in  wandering  about  the  world,  yet 
boast  they  all  that  they  have  learned  the  whole 
— vain  fools  I  for  what  that  is  no  eye  hath  seen, 
no  ear  hath  heard,  nor  can  it  be  conceived  J)y 
mind  of  man.  Thou,  then,  since  then  hast 
fallen  to  this  place,  shalt  know  no  more  than 
human  wisdom  may  attain. 

*  But,  0  ye  gods,  avert  the  madness  of  those 
babblers  from  my  tongue,  and  cause  the  stream 
of  holy  words  to  issue  from  my  hallowed  lips. 
And  thee,  great  Muse  of  Memory,  maiden  with 
the  milk-white  arms,  I  pray  to  thee  to  teach 
me  things  that  creatures  of  a  day  may  hear. 
Oome  from  the  House  of  Holiness,  and  bring  to 
me  her  harneaeed  car.' 

Here  we  see  plainly  set  forth  the  impos- 
sibility of  mortal,  fallen  intellects  attaining 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Universe,  the 
impiety  of  seeking  such  knowledge,  or  p/e- 
tendine  to  have  found  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  limitation^under  which  true  science 
remains  within  the  reach  of  human  beings. 
H(nv  this  science  may  be  reached,  he  tells 
us  in  some  memorable  line8,probably  supposed 
to  issue  from  the  lips  of  the  Muse  whom  he 
invokes : — '  But  come,  search  diligentlv,  and 
discover  what  is  clear  in  every  realm  of 
sense,  .  .  .  check  the  conviction  of  thy  sen* 
ses,  and  judge  by  reason  what  is  evident  in 
everv  case.' 

Thus  the  senses,  although  feeble  and  err- 
ing guides,  are,  after  all,  the  gates  to  knowl- 
edffc ;  and  their  reports,  when  tested  by  the 
light  of  reason,  form  the  data  for  human 
speculation.  The  scnsesi  resident  in  the 
limbs,  are  composed  in  certain  proportion  of 
the  four  elements,  which  also  constitute  the 
earth.     Therefore,  between  the  frame  of 


man  and  the  world  outside  him,  there  is  a 
community  of  substance,  whereby  he  is  en- 
abled to  know.  *0/MHa  bfUHOt^  ytyvwrKcnu 
IB  the  foundation  of  our  philosopher's  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  reasonable  soul,  being 
that  immortal  part  of  man  whereon  depends 
his  personal  identity,  whether  he  take  the 
shape  of  plant  or  animal,  reeeives  and  judges 
the  results  of  sensation.  This  theory,  it  will 
be  observed,  has  a  kind  of  general  similarity 
to  that  of  Parmenides,  Empedoclea  draws  a 
marked  difference  between  the  provinee  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  reason,  and  inveighs  against 
the  impotence  of  the  former.  Again,  he 
speaks  of  the  real  being  of  the  world  as  pure 
and  perfect  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time 
elaborately  describes  the  universe  as  it  ap- 
pears to  human  sense  and  understanding. 
But  here  the  likeness  ends.  Parmenidea 
has  no  mysticism,  and  indulges  in  no  the- 
ology. He  believes  in  the  actual  truth  of 
his  rational  ontology,  and  sneers  at  the  seusea 
*  Thy  fate  it  is,'  ne  says,  'all  mysteries  to 
learn,  both  the  unswerving  mind  of  truth 
that  wins  a  sure  assent,  and  the  vain  thoughts 
of  men,  in  which  no  certainty  abides.  But, 
baseless  as  they  are,  these  also  shalt  thoa 
learn ;  since  thou  must  traverse  every  field 
of  knowledge,  and  discern  the  &brio  of  the 
dreams  of  men.'  His  ontology  is  just  as 
elaborate  as  his  physics,  and  he  evidently 
considers  its  barren  propositions  of  more 
value  than  any  observations  on  astronomy 
or  physiology.  Empedocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  despairea  of  ontology,  and  gave 
all  his  mind  to  explanations  of  the  physical 
univ^se — how  it  came  to  be,  and  what 
laws  governed  its  alternations, — ^believing all 
alone  that  there  was  a  higher  region  of  pure 
intellect  beyond  the  reach  of  his  degraded 
soul.  '  Here  we  see  in  a  glass  darklv,  but 
then  face  to  face.'  In  this  respect  he  re- 
sembled Xenophanes  more  than  Parmenides. 
Xenophanes  had  said,  *  No  man  hath  been, 
nor  will  ever  be,  who  knows  for  certain  all 
about  the  gods,  and  everything  of  which  I 
speak,  for  Siould  one  publish  the  most  sure 
and  settled  truth,  yet  even  he  cannot  be 
said  to  know;  opinion  is  supreme  in  all 
thinffs.'  Empedocles  belonged  more  to  the 
age  behind  him  than  to  that  which  followed ; 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  nature  be- 
longed to  his  artistic  rather  than  to  his  scien- 
tifio  temperament. 

Yet,  allowing  for  the  march  of  human 
proer^ss  during  twenty-three  centuries,  we 
are  bound  to  hold  much  the  same  language 
as  Empedocles  regarding  the  limitations  of 
knowledge.  We  have,  indeed,  infinitely  ex- 
tended our  observation  of  phenomena;  we 
have  gained  fuller  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  destinies  of  man.     But  the  plum- 
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met  whioh  he  tiirew  into  the  bottomlesa  abjn 
of  soience  has  jet  found  no  bottom,  and  the 
circle  which  it  made  by  striking  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  illimitable  ocean  has  grown  and 
grofwn,  but  yet  has  touched  no  shore  on  any 
side*  Like  him,  we  still  speak  of  an  unap 
proaohable  God,  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  sense  and  intellect ;  like  him,  we  still 
content  ourselves  with  receivinff  the  reports 
of  our  senses,  comparing  and  combining 
them  by  means  of  our  understanding,  and 
thus  obtaining  some  conception  of  the  uni« 
verse  in  whidi  we  live.  If  we  reject  the 
light  of  Christianity,  the  guesses  which  we 
form  about  a  future  world  are  less  vague 
than  those  of  Empedocles,  but  founded  on 
no  surer  apientific  basis ;  the  God  we  wor* 
ship  still  remains  enveloped  in  symbols ;  we 
still  ascribe  to  him,  if  not  a  human  form,  at 
least  the  reason^  partialities,  and  passions  of 
mankind.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  sage 
of  Agrigentum  stood  unconsciously  upon  the 

Elatform  which  only  our  profoundest  thinkers 
ave  attained.  He  felt  the  awe  of  the  Un« 
seen — ^he  believed  in  the  infinite  Being, — 
but  he  refused  to  dogmatise  about  his  attri* 
bates,  confining  his  own  reason  to  the  phe* 
nomenal  universe  which  he  strove  in  every 
way  to  understand,  and  to  employ  for  the 
good  of  his  race.  Empedocles  was  greater 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  for  he 
neither  believed  it  possible  to  explain  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  world,  nor  did  he  yet 
reject  the  notion  of  there  being  a  profound 
mystery.  He  steered  clear  between  the 
Parmenides  and  Democritus  of  his  own  day 
— ^between  the  Spinoza  and  the  materialist 
of  modern  speculation.  Herein  the  union 
of  philosophy  and  poetry,  of  thought  and 
feeling,  in  his  nature,  gave  the  tone  to  all 
his  theories.  We  must  not,  however,  in  our 
praise  forget  that  all  these  problems 
appeared  in  a  far  more  simple  form  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  age  than  to  ourselves,  and 
were  therefore  more  hastily  and  lightly  an- 
swered. Between  the  ontology  of  Parmen- 
ides and  of  Hegel  what  a  step  there  is  I 
What  meagre  associations  gather  round  the 
one ;  what  kaleidoscopic  brilliance  environs 
the  other  1 

Bemembering,  therefore,  in  what  light 
Empedocles  regarded  his  own  speculations, 
we  may  proceed  to  discuss  them  more  in  de- 
tail We  shall  find  that  he  deserved  a  large 
portion  of  that  praise  which  Bacon  rather 
whimsically  lavished  on  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophers,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
mightier  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  poem  on  Nature  is  addressed  to  Pau- 
sanias  the  physician,  who  was  a  son  of 
Anohitus  of  Agrigentum,  and  a  special 
friend  of  Empedocles.    To  Pausanias,  the 


philosopher  begins  his  instruction  with  these 
words  :«<— '  First  learn  what  are  the  four  chief 
roots  of  everything  that  is :  fiery  Zeus,  and 
Herd,  source  of  vital  breatb,  and  Aidoneua^ 
and  Nestis  with  her  tears,  irho  is  the  fount 
of  moisture  in  the  world.'  Thus  Emped^ 
ocles>  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pythagoreans^ 
allegorized  his  four  elements.  In  other  pas- 
sages he  calls  tbem  '  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air's  immeasurable  height;'  or  'earth,  and 
ocean  with  his  countless  waves  and  liquid 
air,  the  sun-god,  and  ether  girdlbg  the  uni- 
verse in  its  embrace ;'  or,  again, '  Hephseistus^ 
rain,  and  radiant  ether;'  or  lastly,  'light, 
earth,  heaven,  and  ocean.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  designated  his  elements  sometimes 
by  mythological  titles,  sometimes  by  abstract 
terms,  and  sometimes  by  selecting  one  or 
other  natural  object — such  as  the  sun, 
the  air,  the  ocean — in  which  they  were  most 
manifest.  It  is  well  known  that  Empedocles 
was  thefirst  philosopher  to  adopt  the  four  ele- 
ments, which,  since  his  day,  continued  to 
rule  supreme  over  natural  science,  until 
modern  analysis  revealed  far  simpler  and 
broader  bases.  Other  speculators  of  the 
Ionian  sect  had  maintained  each  of  these 
four  elements, — Thales  the  water,  Anazi- 
menes  the  air,  Heraclitus  the  fire,  and  per- 
haps (but  this  rests  on  no  sure  evidence), 
Pherecydes  the  earth.  Xenophanes  had 
said  : — '  Of  earth  and  water  are  all  things 
that  come  into  existence.'  Parmenides  hiul 
spoken  of  dark  and  light,  thick  and  subtle, 
substances.  Each  of  these  fundamental 
principles  are  probably  to  be  regarded  not 
as  pure  fire,  or  pure  water,  or  pure  air,  but 
as  universal  elements  differing  in  rarity,  and 
typified  according  to  the  analogical  necessi- 
ties of  language,  by  means  of  some  familiar 
object  The  four  elements  of  Empedocles 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  to  him,  partly 
by  his  familiarity  with  contemporary  specu- 
lation, and  partly  by  his  observation  of  Na- 
ture. They  held  their  ground  so  long  in 
scientific  theory,  because  they  answered  so 
exactly  to  a  superficial  view  of  the  world. 
Earth  with  everything  of  a  solid  quality, 
water  including  every  kind  of  fluid,  fire  that 
bums  or  emits  li^t,  air  that  can  be  breath- 
ed, appeal  to  constitute  an  exhaustive  divis- 
ion of  the  universe.  Of  the  eternity  of 
these  four  primal  substances,  according  to 
the  Empedoclean  theory,  there  is  no  doubt» 
The  philosopher  frequently  reiterates  his  be« 
lief  in  the  impossibility  of  an  absolute  be- 
ginning or  ending,  though  he  acquiesces  in 
the  popular  use  of  these  terms  to  express 
the  scientific  conceptions  of  dissolution  and 
recombination. 

These  elements,  then,  .were  the  material 
part  of  the  world  according  to  Empedocles. 
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But  inherent  in  them,  as  a  tendency  is  inhe- 
rent in  an  organism,  and  yet  separable  in 
thought  from  wem  as  the  soul  is  separable 
from  the  body,  were  two  conflicting  princi- 
ples of  equal  power,  love  and  discord.  Love 
and  discord  by  their  operation  wrought  in- 
finite changes  in  the  universe  :  for  it  was  the 
purpose  of  love  to  bind  the  elements  together 
into  a  compact,  smooth,  motionless  globe, 
and  of  discord  to  separate  them  one  frt)m 
another,  and  keep  them  distinct  in  a  state  of 
mutual  hostility.  When,  therefore,  either 
love  or  discord  got  the  upper  hand,  the 
phenomenal  universe  could  not  be  said  to 
exist,  but  in  the  intermediate  state  was  a 
perpetual  order  of  growth  and  decay,  com- 
position and  dissolution,  whereby  the  world, 
as  we  behold  it,  came  into  existence.  This 
intermediate  state,  das  Werdende^  to  ytwo- 
/icvov  KoX  ATToXAr/icvov,  was  ^vcrt;,  or  Na- 
ture :  the  conflicting  enerffies  of  love  and  dis- 
cord formed  the  pmscs  of  its  mighty  heart, 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  its  being,  the  one 

Sower  tending  to  life,  the  other  power  to 
eath,  the  one  pushing  all  the  elements  for- 
ward to  a  perfect  unity  of  composition,  the 
other  rending  them  apart.  To  the  universe 
when  governed  by  love  in  supremacy  Em- 
pedoeles  save  the  name  of  (rf^aipos,  which  he 
also  called  a  god.  This  cr^tpos  answered  to 
the  Eleatic  cv,  while  the  disjointed  elements 
subservient  to  the  force  of  strife  correspond- 
ed to  the  Eleatic  iroKKa.  Thus  the  old 
Greek  antagonism  of  Good  and  Evil,  One 
and  Many,^  Love  and  Hatred,  Being  and 
Not-being,  were  interpreted  by  Empedocles. 
He  looked  on  all  that  is,  das  Werdends,  as 
transitory  between  two  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory existences. 

Again,  according  to  his  system,  the  alter- 
nate reigns  of  love  and  discord  succeeded 
one  another  at  fixed  intervals  of  time ;  so 
that,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  world  was 
ceaselessly  shifting,  and  from  another  point 
of  view,  was  governed  by  eternal  and  unal- 
terable Law.  Thus  he  reconciled  the  Hera- 
clitean  flux  and  the  Parmenidean  immobility 
by  a  middle  term.  Each  of  the  elements 
possessed  a  separate  province,  had  separate 
functions,  and  was  capable  of  standing  by 
itself.  To  fire  it  would  seem  that  the  phi- 
losopher assigned  a  more  active  influence  than 
to  any  of  the  other  elements,  so  that  a  kind 
of  dualism  may  be  reooffuised  in  his  Universe 
between  this  rtiling  principle  and  the  more 
passive  ingredients  of  air,  earth,  and  water. 
The  influence  of  love  and  harmony  kept 
them  joined  and  interpenetrated,  «nd  so 
mingled  that  the  different  objects  which  we 
see  around  us  had  their  origin.  Empedocles 
professed  to  understand  the  proportions  of 
these    mixtures,  and    measured    them  by 


Pythagorean  rules  of  arithmetic.  Tinu 
everything  subsists  by  means  of  transfomui- 
tion  and  mixture;  absolute  beginning  and 
ending  are  impossible. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  theory  of  Em- 
pedocles. The  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  to  show  how  the  phenomenal  Uni- 
verse comes  into  being  under  the  influence 
of  love : — 

*  When  strife  has  reached  the  very  bottom  of 
the  seeUiing  maa<s  and  love  assomes  her  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  then  everything  begins 
to  come  together,  and,  to  form  ooe  whole — not 
instantaneously,  but  differeot  substances  com« 
forth,  according  to  a  steady  prooess  of  develop- 
ment. Now,  when  these  elements  are  miog- 
iing,  conntless  kinds  of  things  issue  from  their 
union.  Much,  however,  remains  unmixed,  in 
opposition  to  the  mingling  elements,  and  these 
malignant  strife  still  holds  within  his  grasp. 
For  he  has  not  yet  withdrawn  himself  alto- 
gether to  the  extremities  of  the  globe ;  but  part 
of  his  limbs  still  remain  within  its  bounds,  and 
part  have  passed  beyond.  As  strife,  however, 
step  by  step,  retreats,  mild  and  innocent  lore 
parsnes  him  with  her  force  divine;  things 
which  had  been  immortal  instantly, assume 
mortality;  the  simple  elements  beeome  con- 
fused by  interchange  of  inflaence.  When  these 
are  mingled,  then  the  conntless  kinds  of  mortal 
beings  issue  forth,  furnished  with  every  sort 
of  form,  —  a  sight  of  wonder,' 

In  another  passage  this  development  is 
compared  to  the  operation  of  a  painter  mix- 
ing his  colours,  and  forming  with  them  a 
picture  of  various  objects.  Discord  is  said 
to  have  made  the  elements  immortal,  because 
he  kept  them  apart,  and  would  willingly 
have  preserved  their  separate  qualities, 
whereas  love  mixes  them  together,  breaks 
up  their  continuity,  and  confuses  their 
kinds.  What  Empedocles  exactly  meant  by 
Sphserus  is  hard  to  understand ;  nor  do  we 
know  how  far  hd  intended  Chance  to  operate 
in  the  formation  of  the  Universe.  He  often 
uses  such  expressions  as  these,  ^So  they 
chanced  to  come  together,'  and  describes  the 
amorphous  condition  of  the  first  organisms 
in  a  way  that  makes  one  think  he  fancied  a 
perfectly  chaotic  origin.  Yet  *the  art  of 
Ajihrodite,*  *  so  Cypris  ordained  their  form,' 
are  assertions  of  designing  intelligence.     In 


fact,  we  may  well  believe  that  Empedocles, 
in  the  infancy  of  speculation,  was  led  astray 
by  his  double  nomenclature.  When  talking 
of  Aphrodite,  he  naturally  thought  of  a  per- 
son ruling  creation;  when  using  the  term 
'Love,'  he  naturally  conceived  an  innate 
tendency,  which  might  have  been  the  sport 
of  chance  in  a  mat  measure.  It  also  ap 
pears  probable  that,  when  Empedocles  used 
the  terms  'Chance'  and  'Necessity,'  he 
referred  to  some  inherent  quality  in  the  ele- 
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ments  themselyea,  whereby  they  grew  together 
under  certain  laws,  end  that  the  harmony 
and  discord  which  ruled  them  in  tarn,  were 
forces  aiding  and  preventing  their  union. 

To  understand  the  order  of  creation,  we 
may  begin  by  imagining  the  sphere,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Empedocles, '  by  the  hidden 
bond  of  harmony  is  stablished,  and  rejoices 
in  unbroken  rest  ...  in  perfect  equi- 
poise, of  infinite  extent,  it  stays  a  a  full- 
orbed  sphere  in  unbroken  rest'  Love  now 
is  omnipotent ;  she  has  knit  all  the  elements 
into  one  whole ;  Discord  has  retreated,  and 
abides  beyond  the  globe.  Bat  soon  his  tarn 
begins:  he  enters  the  sphere,  and  'all  the 
limbs  of  the  god  begin  to  tremble.'  Now 
the  elements  are  divided  one  from  the  other 
— ether  first,  then  fire,  then  earth,  then 
water  from  the  earth.  Still  the  elements 
are  chaotic ;  but  wandering  about  the  spaces 
of  the  world,  and  ^permeating  each  the 
other's  realm,'  they  form  alliances,  and  tend 
to  union.  Love  is  busy  no  less  than  Dis- 
oord.  The  various  tribes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals appear  at  first  in  a  rudimentary  and 
monstrous  condition : '  many  heads  sproutecP 
up  without  necks,  and  naked  arms  went 
wandering  forlorn  of  shoulders,  and  solitary 
eyes  were  straying  destitute  of  foreheads.' 
Still  the  process  o^seething  and  interming- 
ling eontinued ;  *  wnen  element  with  element 
more  fully  mixed,  these  members  fell  toge- 
ther by  haphazard  .  .  .  many  came  forth 
with  double  faces  and  two  breasts,  some 
shaped  like  oxen  with  a  human  front,  others, 
again,  of  human  race  with  a  bull's  head ;  and 
some  were  mixed  of  male  and  female  parts. 
Unfortunately,  the  lines  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  further  progress  of  development 
have  been  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  how  the 
interval  between  chaos  and  order  was  bridg- 
ed over  in  his  system.  Only  with  reference 
to  human  beings  he  asserts  that  in  the  earli- 
est stage  they  were  produced  in  amorphous 
masses,  containing  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of 
both  male  and  female.  That  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  masses  into  two  parts,  each 
part  yearned  id  join  its  tally.  And  there- 
fore sprang  the  passion  of  desire  in  human 
hearts.  This  thsory  has  been  worked  out 
by  Plato  artistically  in  the  Sympositmi. 
Also,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
phenomenal  universe,  he  says  that  earth 
formed  the  basis  of  all  hard  and  solid  sub- 
stances preponderating  in  the  shells  of  fish, 
and  so  on.  Bones  were  wrought  of  earth 
and  fire  and  water,  *  marvellously  jointed  by 
the  bonds  of  Harmony.'  It  is  needless  to 
follow  Empedocles  through  all  hiff  scattered 
fancies  to  show  that  he  knew  that  the  night 
was  caused  by  the  earth  intercepting  the 
Bun's  rays,  or  that  he  thought  the  aun  re- 


flected heaven's  fire  like  a  mirror,  or  that  he 
placed  the  intellect  in  the  blood,  and  ex- 
plained respiration  by  a  theory  of  pores,  and 
the  eyesight  by  imagining  a  fire  shut  up 
within  the  pupil.  The  fragments  we  possess 
are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  our  obtaining  a 
perfect  view  of  his  phvsical  theory ;  all  we 
gather  from  them  is  that  Empedocles  pos- 
sessed more  acquired  and  original  knowledge 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  may  appear  firom  what  has  been  said 
about  his  system  that  Empedocles  was  at 
best  a  sreat  Eclectic.  But  this  is  not  en- 
tirely the  case.  If  he  deseiTes  the  name  of 
Edectio,  be  deserves  it  in  the  same  sense  as 
Plato,  though  it  need  not  be  said  how  infi- 
nitely inferior,  as  an  original  thinker,  he  is 
to  Plato.  EiApedodes  was  deeply  versed  in 
all  the  theories,  metaphysical,  cosmogonical, 
and  physiological,  of  his  age.  He  viewed 
from  a  high  station  all  the  problems,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral,  which  then  vexed 
Greece.  But  he  did  not  pass  his  days  in  a 
study  or  a  lecture-room,  nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  expounding  or  developing  the 
theories  of  any  one  master.  He  went  abroad, 
examined  nature  for  himself,  cured  the  sick, 
thought  his  own  thoughts,  and  left  an  im- 
press on  the  constitution  of  his  native  state. 
In  his  comprehensive  mind  all  the  learning 
he  had  acquired  from  men,  from  books,  from 
the  world,  and  from  reflection,  was  consoli- 
dated into  one  system,  to  which  his  dduble 
interest  for  mysticism  and  physics  gave  a 
double  aspect.  He  was  the  first  in  Greece 
to  reconcile  Eleatic  and  Heraclitean  specu- 
lations, the  puzzle  of  plurality  and  unity,  the 
antagonism  of  good  and  evil,  in  one  theory, 
and  to  connect  it  with  another  which  re- 
vealed a  solemn  view  of  human  obligations 
and  destinies,  and  required  a  life  of  social 
purity  and  self-restraint  The  misfortune  of 
Empedocles  as  a  philosopher  consisted  in  this 
— that  he  succeeded  only  in  resuming  the 
results  of  contemporary  speculation,  and  of 
individual  research  in  a  philosophy  of  indis- 
putable originality,  without  anticipating  the 
new  direction  which  was  about  to  be  given  to 
human  thought  by  Socrates  and  Plato.  He 
closed  one  period — the  period  of  poetry  and 
physical  theories  and  mysticism.  The  pe- 
riod of  prose,  of  logic,  and  of  ethics  was 
about  to  besin.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  colonial  sages  of  Greece.  The  Helle- 
nic intellect  was  destined  henceforth  to 
centre  itself  at  Athens. 


Art.  VII. — The  Loss  of  Calais. 

Onb  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Catholic  was  the 
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loBS  of  Calais.  It  has  perhaps  tended,  as 
much  as  the  persecutioa  of  the  Reformers, 
towards  making  her  name  unpopular.  As 
the  latter  has  oeen  ascribed  to  her  bloody 
fanaticism,  so  has  the  loss  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  her  English  possessions  on  French 
soil  been  ascribed  to  her  carelessness  and 
incapacity.  In  order  to  re-establish  the 
English  nation  in  public  estimation,  the 
whole  of  the  blame  has  been  laid  on  one 
unpopular  person,  who,  in  the  case  of  Calais, 
was  certainly  the  least  &ulty  of  all.  Even 
in  modern  times,  and  in  popular  histories, 
this  false  view  of  the  case  is  still  held. 
Documents  have  been  brought  forward,  some 
of  which — such  as  the  account  of  John 
Highfield  *— emanated  from  the  very  per- 
sons accused  of  having,  by  flbir  treason  or 
oowardioe,  caused  the  loss  at  the  place. 
^  Others — such  as,  for  example,  a  letter  from 
Lord  Wentworth  of  the  29th  December 
1557 — ^have  been  entirely  misrepresented.! 
Most  of  the  documents,  however,  relating 
to  these  events,  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
known. But  by  these  it  appears  that  the 
Queen,  far  from  being  unmindful  of  the  de- 
fence of  her  realm,  did  her  duty  faithfully, 
although  she  was  unhappily  nearly  the  only 
person  who  performed  it. 

Calais  was  not  lost  because  no  steps  had 
been  taken  to  provide  against  an  attack,  or 
.  because  no  orders  had  been  given  for  its 
speedy  relief;  for  as  soon  as  the  Queen  was 
apprised  of  the  projected  inroad  of  the 
French,  she  ordered  troops  to  proceed  thith- 
er. It  was  not  lost  because  England  had 
been  embroiled  in  a  war  with  France,  for 
Henrv  ii.  had,  during  the  peace  in  1558, 
and  the  spring  of  1557,  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  surprise  Cahiis.  Nor 
was  it  lost  because  Philip,  the  titular  King 
of  England,  and  its  ally,  did  not  succour  it 
in  time.  For  Philip  was  bound  by  those 
nmch-praised  treaties  which  Stepheu  Gtur- 
diner  had  imposed  upon  him,  not  to  allow 
any  foreign  troops  to  enter  into  English 
fortresses. 

Calais  was  lost  because  all  the  orders 
given  for  its  defence  were  unavailing.  Never 
since  the  Conquest  had  the  real  power  of 
England  descended  so  low.  A  series  of  un- 
popular Governments,  and  of  violent  in- 
ternal dissensions,  had  undermined  the 
morality  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
the  strength  of  the  country.  Patriotism 
was  only  known  under  the  form  of  suspicion 
of  any  stranger.  Loyalty  was  shown  by 
asking  for  grants  and  pensions;  courage  ana 

*  Prioted  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  but  lost  in 
the  original. 
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aotivity  by  plotting  and  intriguing.  Cahus 
was  lost  because  Englishmen  whose  creed  or 
interest  differed  from  that  of  the  actual 
Oovemment  were  ever  and  anon  on  the  alert 
to  give  information  to  the  French,  and  to 
urge  them  to  undertake  an  attack  against 
England.  It  was  lost  because  the  Englisli 
garrison  fought  badly;  because  the  very 
man  to  whom  the  defence  was  intrusted  p^- 
sisted  in  giving  false  information  to  the 
Queen,  and  doing  nothing  to  prepare  against 
an  attack.  It  was  lost  because  Lord  Went- 
worth, the  deputy,  who  had  long  before  been 
warned  by  the  Flemish  governors  of  the 
danger  threatening  his  charge,  took  no  no- 
tice of  these  warnings.  Did  his  patriotism 
make  him  suspect  any  information  coming 
from  the  officers  of  Philip  ?  or  did  he  thor^ 
oughly  despise  a  foe  who  had  lost  all  battlei 
in  the  preceding  campaign  ?  Did  he  over- 
rate his  resources  and  the  valour  of  his 
troops  ? 

The  French  had  indeed  met  wiih  heavy 
losses  during  the  year  1557.  In  Italy,  the 
Duke  of  Ouise  had  been  baffled  by  the  brave 
defence  of  Ciritella,  by  tiie  talent  of  Mare 
Antonio  Colonna,  and  the  pedantic  bIo^cp^bs 
of  Alva.  He  had  been  forced  to  retire, 
leaving  Pope  Paul  iv.  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy.  On  the  northern  frontier  of  France 
things  had  gone  even  worse.  After  the  dis* 
astrous  battle  fought  near  St.  Quentin,  that 
place,  together  with  Ham  and  Chatelet,  had 
been  forced  to  surrender.  So  terrible  had 
been  these  blows  that  the  Spanish  army,  in 
the  month  of  November,  had  approached 
within  forty  miles  of  Paris  without  being 
opposed.* 

But  it  was  too  late  to  undertake  any  se- 
rious attack  or  siege.  The  season  was  too 
far  advanced,  and  the  money  collected  for 
the  campaign  had  been  spent.f  The  greater 
part  of  the  German  troops  were  therefore 
dismissed.^  Strong  garrisons  were  put  into 
the  newly  conquered  fortresses,  while  the 
frontier  of  Flanders,  which  was  considered 
to  be  in  comparative  security,  was  left  with 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  guard.  ^ 

Whue  Philip  was  forced,  by  want  of 
money,  to  abandon  any  further  attack,  the 
French  were  recovering  from  the  blow  they 
had  received.  Money  was  flowing  faat  into 
the  royal  exohequer.g  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  had  returned  from  Italy,  and  who  had 
received  from  Henry  n.  the  command  of  the 
troops,  was  thus  enabled  to  form  a  new 


*  BrusselBi  Archlyes  du  Boyaume,  Pap.  d*Elat 
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army.  Swiss  and  Oennan  meroenaries  were 
joining  his  standard  at  Gompi^gne,  while 
a  portion  of  his  veteran  army  was  hasten- 
ing thither  from  Piedmont*  The  Spanish 
Generals  were  well  aware  of  ihese  arma- 
ments, but  thought  at  first  that  they  were 
directed  against  one  of  the  new  conquests, 
which,  they  knew,  were  perfectly  able  to 
resist.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been 
for  a  few  days  the  plan  of  Goise.f  But  his 
spies  gave  him  such  information  as  made  it 
appear  highly  improbable  that  he  could  con- 
quer any  of  the  towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  upon  Calais, 
which  had  been  already  meditated  in  June, 
might  this  time  prove  snocessful.  Calais 
was  a  fair  prize:  a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  an  almost  impre^able  fortress,  the 
last  remnant  of.  English  "possessions  on 
French  soil.  Its  conquest  would  outweigh 
the  loss  of  St.  Quentin.  From  the  bishop 
of  Daz,  from  the  French  ambassador  return- 
ing  from  England,  and  from  Senarpont,  gov- 
ernor of  Boulogne,  as  well  as  from  the 
English  refagees,  Guise  had  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  position  and  fortification  of  the 
English  Pale.  It  was  not  encouraging*  The 
natural  difficulty  of  the  soil,  he  was  told, 
had  been  much  increased  l^.  art.  The  tri- 
angular tract  of  low  marshy  land  was  di- 
vided into  two  halves  by  the  river  Hammes 
running  from  south  to  north  between  deep 
morasses.  At  the  northern  angle  of  the 
Pale  the  fortress  of  Guisnes  was  situated, 
on  the  river  the  castles  of  Hammes  and 
Newneham  which  defended  the  passage.  At 
this  latter  place  the  road  from  Boulogne 
crossed  the  water  by  a  long  and  narrow 
bridge.  Below  it,  the  river,  widening  into 
a  broad  channel,  turned  to  the  right  and  ran 
nearly  westward,  being  divided  from  the  sea 
hj  a  narrow  range  of  sand-hills.  On  the 
right  bank,  a  mile  below  Newneham,  lay  the 
castle  and  town  of  Calais,  while  opposite, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  sand-hills,  stood 
the  castles  of  Rysbank  defending  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  Sluices  were  con- 
strticted  at  Newnehambridge,  by  means  of 
which,  as  Guise  was  told,  Uie  whole  of  the 
Pale  could  be  inundated,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Hammes  rendered  impossible. 

These  fortresses  and  castles  (of  Guisnes, 
Hammes,  Newneham,  Calais,  and  Rysbank) 
formed  a  system  of  defences  so  extensive 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enclose  the  whole. 
An  enemy,  Jiowcver,  who  could  not  cross  the 
Hammes  between  the  different  forts,  could 
not  blockade  any  one  separately.  Provisions 
and  succour  could  be  received  at  all  hours 
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as  long  as  the  line    remained  unbroken. 
These  fortifications  were  certainly  formida- 
ble enough.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  Guise 
full  well  knew  that  tha  men  to  whom  their 
defence  was  intrusted  were  deficient  in  mili- 
tary qualities,  and  that  little,  if  anything, 
would  be  done  to  succour  them.     The  days 
were  gone  when  English  archers  could  strike  • 
terror  into  the  ran^  of  the  French.     From 
the  beginning  of  the  century  perpetual  and 
general  wars  nad  taken  place  on  the  Conti- 
nent' The  inexperienced  foot  militia  of  the 
early  days  of   Charles  and  Francis    had 
grown  into  standing   armies  of   old    and 
trained  soldiers.      The  few  companies  of 
clumsy  gendarmes  had  lost  their  importance 
on  being  supei^g^ded  •by  numerous  regiments 
of   German  »p!stoliers  or  mounted   arque- 
busiers.     The  use  of  firearms  bad  become 
general,  nearly  a  third  of  the  foot  and  half 
of  the  horse  being  provided  with  them,  and 
the  bow  had  been  rendered  an  antiquated 
weapon.     The  superior  quality  of  the  arms 
l^en  in  use,   together  with  the  increased 
number    of    troops,    had    also    altogether 
changed  the    mode    of   fighting.      It   had 
made  tactics  a  complicated  art.     Drill  and 
discipline  had  become  as  necessary  as  cour- 
age; officers  could  no  longer  be  merely  brave 
leaders    without    experience,    nor    soldiers 
nothing  but  brave  men  unused  to  war.    But 
while  all  continental  soldiers  had  progressed 
with  the  times,  while  the  armies  of  Henry  ii. 
and  Philip  consisted  of  well-drilled  veterans 
led  by  experienced  officers,  the  English  had 
not  only  remained  stationary,  bat  had  even 
lost  their  warlike  qualities.     Unaccustomed 
to  danger,  they  were  perpetually  over-ratinff 
it.     Mistrusting  their  own  skiH,  they  did 
not  look  upon  their  fellow-soldiers  as  being 
better  than  themselves.  Without  confidence 
in  their  offioers,  who  could  not  even  enforce 
the  ordinary  discipline,  they  lacked  all  those 
powerful  links  which  made  a  company  of 
Spanish  or  German  veterans  feel  and  act  as 
one  man.     With  the  exception  of  the  Sap- 
pers, who  year  after  year  had  fought  under 
the  banner  of  Charles  and  Philip,  they  were 
therefore  considered  as  nothing  but  a  raw 
militia.     English  foot-soldiers  received  six- 
pence a  day,  that  is  to  say,  fourteen  shillings 
a  month  of  four  weeks,*  while  Italian  and 
Spanish  wefe  paid  twenty-four  to  thirty  shil- 
lings (four  to  five  ducats),  and  Swiss  and 
Germans  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  shillings 
and  sixpence  (five  to  six  ducats),  besides 
numerous  double  pays.     But  though  the 
English  received  only  half  the  pay  given  to 
Italians,  Philip  steadily  refused  to  receive 
more  of  them  than  the  stipulated  number, 
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when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  to  saocoar 
him  in  the  summer  of  1557,*  looking  on 
them  as  nearly  useless.  And  so  thej  proved. 
For,  when  the  Earl  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  his  four  thousand  men,  his  troops 
were  po  unaceustomed  to  carry  eren  their 
weapons,  that  they  Vere  harassed  by  their 
weight,  and,  not  being  able  to  make  any  of 
the  customary  march es,t  they  did  not  arrive 
until  two  days  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin.  Philip's  opimoo  was  shared  by  the 
English  Council  and  the  English  cajllains. 
When,  in  January  1558,  a  plam  was  pro- 
posed, emanating  from  Count  Egmont,:^  ac- 
cording to  which  ten  thousand  men  were  to 
occupy  Etaples  and  besiege  Montrueil,  while 
Philip  was  to  keep  the  J*rench  army  at  bay, 
thereby  cutting  off  Calais  from.  France,  the 
English  Council  replied  that,  if  they  sent 
English  troops,  twenty  thousand  would  be 
wanted  instead  of  ten  thousand,  and  that 
even  these  would  not  he  able  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  an  early  campaign.§ 

To  such  troops,  numbering  frbm  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hundred  men,||  the  defence 
of  the  Pale  was  intrusted.  They  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  deputy  of 
Calais,  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  a  man  of 
small  capacity,  of  no  energy,  of  great  arro- 
gance and  conceit,  and  withal  unmindful  of 
his  duties.' 

The  inadequacy  of  the  troops,  and  certain 
hopes  of  treason,  held  out  to  him  by  the  En- 
glish refugees,  outweighed  in  the  mind  of 
Quise  the  strength  of  the  fortifications. 
Abandoning  his  former  plans,  he  therefore 
sent  Marshal  Strozzi,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  to  examine  the  defences  of  the  Pale. 
The  Marshal,  on  his  return,  confirmed  his 
opinion  that  an  attack  upon  Calais  had  some 
chance  of  success. 

The  expedition  was  now  resolved  upon. 
The  army  was  collected  at  Abbeville,  and 
every  preparation  was  m%de  for  a  long  and 
energetic  siege.^  The  account  commonly 
given  of  the  subsequent  events  is  absolute- 
Ij  incorrect.  It  is  generally  said  that  Lord 
Wentworth  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  that 
a  vague  rumour  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  first  reached  Guisnes  on  the  22d  of 
December.*^  This  is  false,  for  Wentworth 
had  received  the  first  warnings  in  the  middle 
of  December.!*     On  the  ISSi,  Ifoyelle  gov- 
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emor  of  New  Hesdin  sent  him  a  detailed 
account  of  what  was  to  take  place  a  fortnight 
later.*  Noyelle  had  received  it  from  a  most 
trustworthy  and  able  spy,  a  gentleman  of 
some  rank  in^the  French  army.  Two  officers, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Duke^s  plans,  had, 
with  great  imprudence,  talked  them  over  in 
his  presence. 

The  French  army,  which  by  that  time  had 
become  very  numerous, was  to  march  straight 
upon  Calais.  There  the  French  intended 
(as  they  afterwards  djd)  to  attack  Newne- 
bam  and  Rysbank  at  the  same  time.  Hav- 
ing won  these  outposts,  and  having  blockaded 
the  place  on  every  side,  they  intended  to 
bring  up  their  cannon  on  the  eand-hills  in 
front  of  the-town,  and  to  batter  the  wail 
from  across  the  harbour,  which  they  hoped 
would  be  fordable  at  low  water,  so  that  they 
might  storm  the  town  by  wading  across. 
Details,  respecting  the  state  of  the  forti£ca- 
tions,  and  the  preparations  made  to  attack 
them,  were  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  clear  to  any  unbiassed  mind  that  the  tak- 
ing of  Calais  was  really  the  end  which  the 
French  had  in  view.  As  appears  from  the 
indorsement  of  the  letter  from  the  spy, 
Noyelle  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Lord  Went- 
worth, as  well  a9  to  Bugnicourt  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  While  the  latter  fully  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  the  warning,  and 
ordered  reinforcements  to  hasten  to  Sl 
Omer  and  Gravelines,f  Lord  Wentworth 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Though  the  report 
showed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  feeble 
points  of  Calais,  though  every  assertion  con- 
tained in  it  was  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  reasons  given  for  it,  stul,  emanating  as 
it  did  from  a  Fleming,  it  failed  to  disturb 
the  sluggish  nature  of  the  deputy.  He  pro- 
tested that  all  these  preparations  were  in- 
tended against  some  Flemish  fortress.  He 
boasted  that  the  French,  ifthey  dared  attack 
him,  would  fare  the  worse  for  it.  But  he 
did  nothing  to  make  his  deeds  as  good  as  his 
words,  he  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
the  intelligence  given  to  him  was  true,  none 
to  provide,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  better  de- 
fence of  the  weak  points  indicated  in  the 
report.  He  did  not  even  apprise  Lord  Grey, 
who  commanded  at  Guisnes,  of  the  news  he 
had  received.  Lord  Grey  had,  however,  oa 
the  22d,  himself  received  a  copy  of  the  spy's 
report,  sent  him  by  Bugnicourt,  the  govern- 
or of  Artois.  He  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Queen,  sending  her  the  intelligence  he  had 
just  received.J     His  own  scouts,  he  said, 
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had  giyen  him  no  sueh  infomatioii,  still 
Bugnioonrt  was  a  man  to  whose  warnings  it 
would  bo  well  to  attend.  The  places,  he 
thought,  would  not  long  resist  such  an  attack 
if  reinforcements  were  not  sent  over ;  Guis- 
nes  his  peculiar  charge  he  would  do  his  best 
to  defend.  Lord  Wentworth  meantime  let  slip 
the  precious  hours  which  might  have  served 
to  prepare  for  a  defence.  But  on  the  26th, 
tidings  of  such  a  nature  arrived,  and  were 
BO  generally  known,  that  to  remain  deaf  any 
longer  to  such  intelligence  would  have  been 
sheer  treason.  One  of  the  English  spies, 
who  was  at  Abbeville  on  the  23d,  had  there 
seen  the  French  army,  which  was  to  move 
the  following  day  towards  the  Pale,*  Lord 
Wentworth  sent  over  this  intelligence  to  the 
Queen,  but  full  ei^ht  days  had  ehpsed  since 
he  had  received  uie  first  intimation  from 
Noyelle.  A  council  of  war  was  summoned 
for  the  27th  at  Calais,  in  which  it  was  judged 
to  be  highly  probable  that  the  French  would 
attack  the  English  Pale  without  delay.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  open  country, 
together  with  the  lesser  forts,  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  only  Guisnes,  Hammes, 
Newneham,Bysbank,  and  Calais  itself  should 
be  defended.  It  was  presumed  that  the  ac- 
tual number  of  troops  would^  for  a  time  be 
sufficient  for  the  service.  In  the  report  of 
the  sitting  sent  to  the  Queen,  she  was,  how- 
ever, urged  to  send  over  at  once  some  offi- 
oerij  of  experience  with  more  men,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
defend  the  whole  country.!  The  Qaeen, 
who  has  been  so  often  accused  of  indifference 
and  mismanagement  in  this  affair,  had,  as 
soon  as  she  received  Grey's  letter  of  the  22d, 
ordered  that  four  hundred  men,  previously 
meant  to  be  reduced  in  number,  should  be 
retained*!  She  now  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  together  with  some  other  gentlemen, 
to  proceed  to  Calais,  and  to  concert  with  the 
Lords  Wentworth  and  Grey  the  necessary 
measures  for  its  defence.^  At  the  same 
time  orders  were  issued  to  levy  soldiers,  and 
send  them  to  the  coast,  ships  for  their  pas- 
sage were  prepared,  everything,  in  short, 
was  done  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Pale.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  folly  of 
Wentworth,  Calais  would  still  have  been 
saved.  But  after  the  return  of  Grey  to 
Guisnes,  the  deputy  once  more  relapsed  into 
his  state  of  criminal  carelessness.  He 
wrote,  on  the  29  th,  privately  to  the  Queen,  | 
saying  that,  although  the  French  army  was, 
in  fact,  already  at  Boulogne,^  still  he  could 
assure  her  positively  that  it  had  encamped 
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before  New  Hosdin,  forty  miles  from  Calais. 
The  latter  town  was  therefore  no  longer  in 
immediate  danger ;  and  the  Queen,  upon  so 
positive  an  assurance,  recalled  the  appoint- 
ment of  Butland,  and  countermanded  the 
levying  of  troops.  Some  fifty  men  only  who 
had  already  arrived  at  Dover  were  to  go  to 
Calais* 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  Lord  Wentworth  received  this  intel- 
ligence, as  he  himself,  strange  to  say,  does 
not  mention  it.  He  added,  nowever,  a  state- 
ment, which  a  man  knowing  the  country,  as 
he  must  have  done,  ought  to  have  clearly 
seen  was  false  intelligence,  though  the  Queen, 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  details,  was 
unable  to  detect  the  contradiction.  He  said 
that  at  Ardres,  the  French  were  baking 
bread.  The  victualling  of  Ardres  was  always 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  for  the 
French ;  it  would  have  been  folly,  ^erefore, 
to  have  really  believ^,  what  he  pretended 
to  do,  namely,  that  the  bread  was  destined 
for  an  army  some  thirty  miles  in  the  rear, 
which  could  more  easily,  have  obtained  vict- 
uals out  of  France,  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  most  certain  sign  that  the  French  forces 
were  intended  shortly  to  arrive  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ardres  and  of  the  Pale.  A  suspicion 
may  be  entertained  that '  Wentworth  seized 
upon  the  very  first  rumour  suiting  his  wishes, 
perhaps  not  mentioning  the  source  of  his  in- 
formation, for  fear  of  causiog  it  to  be  dis- 
credited*. Be  this  as  it  may,  after  this  most 
fiital  letter  he  resumed  his  old  course.  The 
repeated  warnings  which  Yandervile,  gover- 
nor of  Gravelines,  gave  him,  he  treated  with 
contempt,  t  Even  when  Lord  Grey  wrote 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  that  the  French 
armv  had  been  descried  marching  from 
Ambleteuse  towards  the  Pale|,  and  when  a 
body  of  French  horse,  having  turned  the 
Sandgate,  had  already  appeared  before  Rys- 
bank,  the  deputy  could  not  be  brought  to* 
prepare  for  his  defence.  He  sent,  on  the 
contrary,  an  express  to  Gravelines  to  con- 
tradict most  vehemently  Grey's  intelligence. 
The  French,  he  said,  were  still  at  NeufdSiatel, 
some  thirty  miles  away,  and  would  attack 
Hesdin,  Reuty,  or  Lillers.  He  added,  su- 
perciliously, that  he  had  better  spies  than 
the  Flemings,  promising  to  inform  Vander- 
vile  if  anything  were  to  happen.§ 

The  messenger  arrived  at  Gravelines  late 
in  the  evening.  At  midnight  the  governor, 
with  a  heavy  beart,  was  writing  to  Bugni- 
court  respeetinff  the  warnings  of  Grey  and 
the  perverse  folly  of  Wentworth,  when  he 
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was  startled  by  an  ominous  soond.^  Instead 
of  the  merry  peals  which  shonld  usher  in  a 
new  year,  the  alarm-bells  rang  throughout 
the  Pale  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  Guise's  army  had  on  the  8l8t 
reached  the  frontier.f  The  Duke,  as  the 
chronicle  pretends,  waited  until  the  year 
1557  had  entirely  closed.  So  fatal  had  it 
been  to  France  that  he  feared  it  would  bring 
misfortune  upon  himself  to  begin  his  under- 
taking before  it  had  ended  its  course.  At 
midnight,  however,  his  vanguard  crossed  the 
border,  and  appeared  before  the  outer  forts 
which  cover  the  heights  between  the  Sand- 
gate  on  the  sea-shore  and  Ouisnes. 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  any  longer  that 
the  French  army  was  at  hand.  Wentworth 
this  time  communicated  the  news,  not  to  the 
Queen,  but  to  Philip,  to  whom  hitherto  he 
had  not  written,  t  He  briefly  stated  ih&t 
the  whole  of  the  French  army  was  at  hand. 
He  begged  it  might  hfi  looked  after.  He 
gave,  however,  no  details  whatever,  nor  did 
he  state  his  opinion  that  this  force  was  in- 
tended for  more  than  one  of  the  occasional 
inroads  which  the  French  were  wont  to  make 
in  the  open  land  of  the  Pale.  He  did  not 
ask  for  reinforcements,  nor  propose  any 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  So  long 
as  this  was  not  done,  he  must  have  known 
Philip  would  do  nothing.  The  King  was 
far  too  narrow-minded  and  scrupulous  a  man 
to  act  so  entirely  against  the  treaty  of  1554, 
as  to  allow  his  troops  or  officers  to  enter  in- 
to an  English  fortress  without  having  been 
previously  released  in  some  way  or  other 
from  his' promise.  Thus  Wentworth,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  written  to  the  Queen, 
was  left  on  the  first  of  January  to  cope  with 
the  French,  with  only  the  garrison  he  had  at 
Calais  and  the  other  fortresses  of  the  Pale. 

The  French  at  first  did  not. press  hard 
upon  the  English.  Their  catinon  and  am- 
tnunition,  their  baggage,  and  even  part  of 
their  troops,  were  sml  in  their  rear.  Smidl 
skirmishes  only  ensued  during  the  Ist  and 
2d  of  January,  in  which  Sir  Anthony  Au- 
cher,  the  mar^al  of  Calais,  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
lord-deputy,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
The  French  were  driven  back  on  the  cause- 
way leading  to  Newneham,  but  they  occu- 
pied the  forts  of  Sandgate  and  those  of 
Froithan  and  Nielles,  where  they,  however, 
were  checked  in  their  further  progress,  as 
the  sea  was  let  in  through  Newneham 
bridge,  and  Aucher  appeared  in  their  front. 

This  partial  success  had  heightened  the 
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ccmeeit  of  Wentwo>rth.  He  wrote  in  liigh 
spirits  to  the  Queen,  giving  her  an  aoooimt 
of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  t^e  garrison  of 
Newneham,  and  telling  het  how  *  right  man- 
fully' that  of  Froitban  and  Nielles  behaved 
while  abandoning  their  charge  without  being 
foroed  to  do  so.*  He  had,  however,  by  this 
time  perceived  that  the  French  intended  a 
regular  siege.  He  therefore  asked  for  suc- 
cour both  from  England  and  from  the 
King.f  The  latter  would  probably  have 
proved  the  most  efficient.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Besides,  Wentworth's  letter  to  Philip 
was  carefully  worded.  He  did  not  ask  d^ 
rectly  for  succour,  but  that  orders  might  be 
given  to  the  governor  to  send  him  four  hun- 
dred Spaniards  whenever  he  should  ask  for 
them.  Time  was  thus  lost,  and  the  Span- 
iards  never  entered  the  place,  as  the  town 
was  soon  afterwards  blockaded  by  superior 
forces.^ 

During  the  fight  on  the  causeway  before 
Newneham,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had,  amidst 
the  fire  of  the  English  cannon,  reconnoitred 
the  defences  of  Calais.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
night  he  went  on  the  sand-hills  towards  Rys- 
bank,  to  do  the  same,  while  some  French 
gentlemen  whom  he  sent  into  the  harbour, 
found  it  fordable  at  low  ebb,  opposite  the 
castle  and  the  town.§  The  same  night  the 
approaches  were  made  both  before  Rysbank 
and  Newneham,  exactly  as  the  spy  had  re- 
ported a  fortnight  befor$.  This  was  a  wprk 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  causeway 
which  led  to  Newneham,  the  only  approach 
to  it,  was  but  thirty  feet  broad,  and  was 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  deep  morasses, 
besides  being  right  under  the  fire  of  the 
bridge.  Had  the  English  kept  good  watdi, 
d'Etr^es,  master  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
d'Aumale,  Guise's  brother,  who  had  the 
command  at  this  point,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  execute  their  purpose.  But  the  gar- 
rison had  been  rendered  incautious  by  their 
faneied  triumph  of  the  day.  So  the  French, 
with  littte  loss,  were  able  to  throw  up  a 
cover  of  sandbags,  and  bring  up  some  ean- 
non.  Near  the  Rysbank  the  task  was  as 
difficult.  The  soil,  a  loose  sand,  afforded  no 
foundation  on  which  to  place  the  cannon. 
No  trenches,  could  be  made  to  protect  the 
men,  and  the  guns,  when  brought  up  through 
nearly  a  mile  of  deep  sand,  right  under  the 
fire  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Calais,  were 
taken  in  flank  by  the  latter.  But  tho  English 
were  as  careless  here  as  at  Newneham.  Ae- 
oordingly,  through  the  untiring  eneigy  of 
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Peter  Strozai  and  his  men,  the  cannon  were 
brought  up,  and  at  dawn  this  battery  too 
opened  fire  on  the  defences  of  the  English. 

At  Newneham  the  garrison  was  greatly 
dismayed  when  the  shots  of  the  French  can- 
non, flashing  through  the  greyish  twilight 
of  the  morning,  indicated  to  them  the  pro- 
gress the  enemy  had  been  able  to  make 
daring  the  night.  The  Captain  Nicholas 
Alexander,  although  he  had  a  competent 
number  of  men,  asked  for  succour.*  Lord 
Wentworth  met  his  demand  with  a  refusal. 
Though  he  knew  that  by  the  loss  of  the 
bridge  Calais  would  be  cut  off  from  all  suc- 
cour by  land,  he  ordered  the  Captain  to  re- 
tire to  the  town  in  case  he  thought  that  he 
could  not  defend  the  fort.f  His  stupid  in- 
credulity had  now  giyen  way  to  a  pusillan- 
imity as  contemptible  and  as  injurious  as  his 
former  conceit.  The  courage  of  the  subor- 
dinates did  not,  unhappily,  in  this  case  coun- 
terpoise the  timidity  of  the  chief.  The  fire 
of  the  French  cannon  had  killed  one  of  the 
English  gunners,  the  rest,  unused  to  war  in 
earnest,  were  so  dismayed  that  they  aban- 
doned their  pieces,  though  they  were  twice  as 
numerous  and  infinitely  better  posted  than 
those  of  the  French.  Alexander,  therefore, 
upon  receiving  Wentworth's  answer,  gladly 
seized  the  pretext  given  to  him.  He  spiked 
the  guns,  set  fire  to  the  stores  and  houses 
around,  and  withdrew,  at  ten  o'clock,  into 
the  town,|  after  having  defended  for  only  a 
little  more  than  two  hours  an  almost  impreg- 
nable fort^  in  which  no  breach  whatever  had 
been  made.  The  French,  who  at  first  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  fort  had  been 
abandoned,  at  last  occupied  the  bridge,  and 
poured  over  their  troops  to  surround  the 
town. 

At  the  Bysbank  nearly  the  same  want  of 
energy.  The  French  cannon,  more  numerous 
here  than  at  the  bridge,  had  dismounted  some 
of  the  English  pieces.^  The  fire  from  the 
town  was  not  kept  up,  the  garrison  lost  heart, 
and  would  no  longer  man  the  defences.  The 
tide  being  so  high  that  retreat  was  impossi- 
ble, Harleston,  the  captain,  surrendered  at 
eleven  o'clock  with  a  garrison  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  Ouise  J  Unhappily  the  high 
tide  had  prevented  him  asking  Lord  Went- 
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worth's  approval,  so  the  unfortunate  man  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  1559  for  his  cowardly 
behaviour,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.*  Neither 
of  the  forts  could  have  been  stormed,  no 
breach  whatever  having  been  made;  both 
were  lost  simply  by  the  cowardice  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  them,  and  by  the  pusillan- 
imity of  Wentworth.  Had  either  of  them 
held  out  till  night,  succour  would  have  ar- 
rived, and  the  fate  of  Calais  would  have  been 
averted. 

The  news  of  the  appearance  of  Guise's 
army  in  the  Pale  had  reached  the  English 
Court  on  the  2d  of  January.  By  order  of 
the  Queen  the  Earl  of  Rutland  again  set 
out,f  and  on  the  3d,  at  one  o'clock  p.  h.,  he 
took  ship  at  Dover.  He  was  half  over,  when 
he  was  met  by  the  'Sacre,'  an  English  man- 
of-war,  coming  from  Calais,  and  he  incau- 
tiously permitted  his  men  to  converse  with 
those  of  the  '  Sacre.'  Discipline  was  a  thing 
hardly  known  on  board  an  English  ship  at 
that  time.  The  mariners,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Bysbank,  refused 
point-blank  to  proceed.  | 

On  the  other  hand,  Vandervile,  though  he 
had  as  yet  received  no  positive  orders,  had 
intended  that  very  night  to  have  introduced 
into  the  place  three  hundred  Spanish  arque- 
busiers  under  Bernardino  de  Ayala.^  But 
immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Alexander 
became  known  to  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  the 
latter  had  sent  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur 
Yon,  with  6000  foot  and  1000  horse  to  sur- 
round ^e  town  from  the  bridge  down  to  the 
Gravelines  shore. 

An  able  and  brave  commander  might  still 
have  defended  and  held  the  town,  which  was 
of  great  strength.  The  garrison  consisted, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  150  men  in  the 
Rysbank,  of  700  to  800  soldiers,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  mariners,  armed 
burghers  and  peasants.  With  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  victuals,  the  place  was  sufficient- 
ly provided.  But  Lord  Wentworth's  pusil- 
lanimity and  apathy  disheartened  the  men, 
and  prevented  any  measure  from  being  taken 
for  a  better  defence.  The  same  night  the 
Duke  of  Ouise  rode  round  the  town,  recon- 
noitring it.  He  found  it  of  enormous 
strength.  Towards  the  west,  south  and  east, 
it  was  surrounded  by  deep  morasses  or  open 
tracts  of  loose  sand,  and  defended  by  strong 
walls  and  deep  ditches.  Towards  the  north 
lay  the  harbour,  the  castle  standing  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  close  to  the  water. 
The  defences  on  this  northern  side  consisted 
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of  a  high  BtroDg  wall,  the  straight  lines  of 
which  were  unbroken,  except  by  a  few  towers. 
Before  the  wall  lay  a  deep  wet  ditch,  separa- 
ted from  the  harbour  by  a  broad  pier  of  ma- 
sonry, which  extended  all  along  the  town 
and  the  castle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
town  towards  the  sea,  the  pier  broadened, 
and  a  few  houses  that  stood  on  it  formed  a 
little  suburb  encircled  by  a  wall.  It  was  on 
the  northern  side,  and  from  across  the  har- 
bour, that  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  just  as 
Noyelle's  spy  had  predicted  on  the  18th 
December.  A  battery  was  constructed  during 
the  night  on  the  sand-hills  near  Rysbank, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  its  cannon 
opened  fire  upon  the  wall  of  the  town  near 
the  water-gate.*  It  lasted  the  whole  day. 
The  English  cannon,  though  more  numerous, 
could  not  silence  the  fire  of  the  French. 
The  gunners  of  Strozzi's  battery  bravely  ex- 
posed their  lives  in  the  unequal  contest,  but 
the  English  did  not  show  tne  same  energy. 
In  the  afternoon,  some  cannon  bemg  Slb^ 
mounted,  the  men  serving  under  John 
Highfield,  Captain  of  the  Ordnance,  desert- 
ed their  guns.  On  the  5th,  the  French,  who 
had  brought  up  more  cannon,  were  able  to 
continue  their  fire  without  opposition.  It 
produced,  however,  but  little  effects  The 
distance  across  the  harbour,  the  pier,  and  the 
wet  ditch,  some  six  hundred  paces,f  was 
enormous  for  the  cannon  of  those  times. 
The  wall,  moreover,  was  well  lined  with 
earth,  and  protected  by  the  pier  which  was 
in  front.  The  attack,  which  seemed  hopeless 
at  this  place,  was  vigorously  carried  on  at 
others.  During  the  night  of  the  4th,  Guise 
had  sent  d'Andelot  (brother  of  the  Admiral 
Coligny)  with  1500  foot  across  the  harbour, 
to  occupy  a  little  sand-hill  in  which  the  pier 
terminated  towards  the  sea.  Thence  d'An- 
delot was  advancing  with  trenches  towards 
the  wall  of  the  suburb  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  it.  As  long  as  this  was  not  done, 
ships  might  easily  run  ashore  at  high  tide 
near  the  pier,  and  safely  land  men  and  pro- 
visions on  the  sand-hill,  or  might,  with  some 
risk  from  the  cannon  of  Rysbank,  lie-to  at 
the  pier  of  the  suburb.  On  the  sand-hills,  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  former  battery,  a 
new  one  was  erected  opposite  the  castle.^ 
The  wall  of  the  latter,  so  Guise  was  told  by 
some  Englishmen,  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
town,  lined  with  earth.  It  would  therefore 
not  resist  equally  well.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6  th,  both  batteries  opened  their  fire  with 
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more  than  thirty  pieces  against  the  unhappy 
town.  While  Calais  was  thus  vigorously  be- 
sieged and  scarcely  defended  at  i3l,  little  had 
been  done  to  relieve  it.  On  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, Wentworth  had  written  to  King 
Philip,  to  ask  that  in  case  of  need  he  might 
have  four  hundred  Spanish  arquebusiers  who 
were  at  Gravelines.^  Yandervile,  the  gover- 
nor of  that  place,  was  willing  to  send  them 
even  without  orders,f  and  on  the  3d  he 
despatched  Captain  Salinas  to  Calais  to  con- 
fer with  the  deputy.!  This  was  the  moment 
when  Newneham  and  the  Rysbank  were  lost. 
Wentworth  detained  Salinas,  but  sent  back  a 
courier  with  pressing  entreaties  for  8uooour.§ 
It  was  too  late.  The  French  had  already 
surrounded  Calais,  and  when  Ayala's  troops 
advanced  on  the  4th  they  were  met  by  the 
French  horse,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  driven 
back  to  Gravelines.]  Yandervile,  however, 
received  soon  after  positive  orders  from  the 
King  to  send  some  troops  to  Calais.  The 
French  lines  might  with  some  risk  be  forced, 
and  Yandervile  had  prepared  an  expedition 
for  the  night  of  the  6th,  when  he  was  divert- 
ed from  his  purpose  by  news  from  England. 
The  Earl  of  Rutland,  when  he  returned 
to  Dover,  had  there  found  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  Sir  Henry  Jerninghara,  who 
had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Queen  to  collect 
troops.  Having  eot  some  men  together  he 
sent  over  a  herald  to  Gravelines  to  learn 
from  Yandervile  where  they  might  land,  and 
how  they  were  to  enter  Calais.^  The  herald 
arrived  at  Gravelines  early  on  the  6th.  In- 
stead of  simply  stating  his  message,  he 
vauntingly  told  the  governor  that  the  Earl 
had  abeady  embarked  10,000  men  at  Dover 
in  forty  vessels,  and  that  he  was  to  inquire 
where  they  might  land.**  The  joy  ex- 
perienced by  Yandervile  equalled  his  aston- 
ishment at  such  good  news.  'Anywhere,' 
he  replied, '  between  here  and  Gravelines, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.'  The  brave,  bluff 
Fleming  took  the  boasts  of  the  Englishman 
for  truths.  The  herald  returned  and  reached 
Dover  at  night.  If  the  Earl  really  had 
10,000  men  at  his  disposal,  and  if  he  had 
immediately  sailed,  he  might  with  a  f^ 
wind  have  landed  the  troops  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th.  Ten  thousand  Englishmen,  no 
matter  how  bad  troops  they  might  have 
been,  wohld  have  been  able,  with  Sie  assist- 
ance of  a  few  hundred  arquebusiers  and 
horse,  to  break  through  the  French  lines, 
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which  were  most  extensive.  Visions  of 
victory  and  of  an  inglorious  retreat  of  the 
French  were  floating  before  the  mind's  eye 
of  Vandervile,  and  were  fostered  by  the  as- 
surances of  Lady  Wentworth  and  of  certain 
men,  who  had  escaped  out  of  Calais,  and  as- 
serted that  the  town  was  in  a  state  to  hold 
out  for  some  time.*  Under  such  circum- 
stances he  did  not  think  fit  to  expose  the 
lives  of  three  hundred  brave  men.  The 
laws  of  war  were  very  strict  at  that  time. 
Soldiers  who  tried  to  enter  a  besieged  town 
at  night  were  hanged  on  the  spot.  The 
herald's  account,  however,  was  utterly  false. 
The  Earl's  troops  were  few  in  number  and 
nowise  ready  to  cross.  Had  they  even  been 
ready,  it  would  have  been  too  late — Calais 
was  lost  the  same  night. 

After  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  Marshal  Strozzi  had  asked  for 
permission  to  cross  the  harbour,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  entrench  himself  on  the  pier. 
Thence  he  could  annoy  those  who  were  re- 
pairing the  breach  at  the  water-gate,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  defending  the  suburb.  The 
Duke  of  Gaise  granted  his  request.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  M.  de  Orandmont  to 
be  in  readiness  to  go  over  with  400  Gascons 
to  the  new  battery.  D'Andelot,  whose 
trenches  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
was  ordered  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
on  the  suburb.  The  Duke  himself  with  a 
strong  body  of  foot  remained  on  the  sand- 
hills, ready  to  hasten  to  whatever  spot  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  success. 

About  an  hour  after  midnight  the  water 
was  low  enough  ;t  Strozzi  and  his  men  plunged 
into  the  harbour,  half  wading  half  swim- 
ming over.  Sut  the  moon  shone  brightly  on 
the  scene  of  action,  the  English  sentinels 
descried  the  advancing  enemy,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  As  soon  as  the  French  had  climbed 
up  the  pier  the  watch  opened  a  sharp  fire 
upon  them.  To  storm  the  breach  was  im- 
possible, a  deep  wet  ditch  separated  the  pier 
from  it.  The  fire  was  growing  sharper 
every  minute,  and  the  French,  entirely  un- 
protected, had  already  lost  some  thirty  men 
killed,  and  many  wounded.  To  remain  any 
longer  would  have  been  folly,  so  Strozzi  fell 
back  upon  the  harbour.  D'Audelot  at  the 
same  time  advanced  with  ladders  towards 
the  suburb,  but  fared  little  better,  and  after 
a  sharp  fight  was  equally  forced  to  retire. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  two  attacks  had 
begun,  Guise,  suspecting  that  almost  all  the 
garrison  would  have  flocked  to  these  spots, 
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ordered  Grandmont  to  go  over.  If  he 
found  but  little  resistance  ne  was  to  storm 
the  breach  and  occupy  the  castle.  The 
French  accordingly  entered  the  water,  waded 
across  to  the  pier,  and  with  the  help  of  lad- 
ders  reached  the  top.  They  found  before 
them  a  deep,  wet  ditch,  and  scarcely  any 
breach  whatever.  Had  there  been  any  men 
to  defend  the  castle  they  could  not  have  car- 
ried it.*  But  Ouise  had  been  right  in  his 
surmise.  The  undisciplined  soldiers  of  the 
watch  had  almost  all  abandoned  their  post, 
the  brave  men  running  to  the  spot  whence 
came  the  noise  of  the  fight.t  Eight  or  ten 
men  who  remained  were  easily  kept  off  by 
the  fire  of  the  French  arquebusiers,  while 
other  Frenchmen  went  down  into  the  ditch, 
swam  across  the  water,  planted  their  Iad4er8 
against  the  wall,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  breach  before  succour  could  ar- 
rive from  the  town.  They  immediately 
occupied  the  whole  castle,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tower  standing  between  it  and  the  town, 
into  which  the  few  men  remaining  of  the 
English  ^rrison  had  retired. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  castle  was  won,  led  on  the 
reserve  and  entered  it.  Having  siven  the 
necessary  orders,  and  leaving  his  brothers, 
the  Duke  d'Aumaleand  the  Marquis  d'Elbeuf 
and  d'Etrees,  General  of  the  Ordnance,  with 
other  officers,  and  about  800  men  to  defend 
the  castle,  he  himself  returned  to  the  other 
bank  to  provide  other  reinforcements  for  the 
moment  when  the  water  would  again  be  at 
low  ebb. 

The  English  were  stunned  at  first  by  the 
unexpected  blow  that  had  fallen  on  them. 
They  soon  recovered,  however.  Aucher, 
the  marshal,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  had 
arrived  at  the  gate  leading  from  the 
tO¥m  to  the  castle.  He  fully  understood 
that  if  the  French  could  hold  out  for  ten 
hours  until  they  received  succour,  Calais 
would  be  irretrievably  lost.  The  defences 
of  the  castle  towards  the  town  were  not 
strong;  the  English  much  superior  in  num- 
ber; and  at  last  ready  to  fieht.  Collecting 
as  many  troops  as  he  coula,  he  led  them 
across  the  bridge  against  the  castle.  From 
the  tower  which  the  English  still  held,  a 
sharp  fire  was  poured  into  the  castle  yard, 
and  fireballs  were  thrown  into  it,  while  on 
the  bridge  and  under  the  gateway  a  des- 
perate struggle  took  place.  For  the  first 
time  during  this  siege  the  English  fought 
well.'  The  citisens  knew  that  they  fought 
for  their  home,  while  the  soldiers  tried,  under 
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the  guidance  of  an  able  and  determined 
chief,  to  atone  for  their  former  conduct. 
They  entered  the  castle  yard,  but  could  not 
maintain  themselves  in  it.  From  the  ad- 
jacent buildings  the  French  poured  a  mur- 
derous fire  down  upon  them,  which  forced 
them  to  fall  back  over  the  bridge.  By  this 
time  John  Highfield  had,  by  order  of  Lord 
Wentworth,  brought  some  cannon  to  bear 
upon  the  gate,  which  the  French  were  trying 
to  barricade.  But  the  shots  took  little 
effect.  Time  was  fast  elapsing,  so  Aucher 
again  collected  his  men,  and  led  them  a 
second  time  over  the  bridge.  Guise,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  inactive  either.  On  the 
sand-hills  some  cannon  had  been  pointed 
against  the  tower,  and  the  Ei^lish  arqne- 
busiers  had  been  forced  to  abandon  it.  Some 
light  pieces  were  also  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  open  space  that  separated  the  town  from 
the  castle.  When  the  English  renewed  the 
attack  they  were  vigorously  opposed  in  front, 
while  the  shots  from  Guise's  cannon  took 
them  in  flank.  Aucher's  son  was  killed 
fighting  at  bis  father's  side ;  Aucher  himseK 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  with  him  fell, 
too,  the  last  hope  of  Calais.  The  ranks  of 
the  English  waveved,  then  they  retired  to  the 
town,  leaving  the  French  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  castle.  All  hope  had  vanished. 
Lord  Wentworth,  who  was  holding  a  council 
of  war  in  a  house  on  the  market-place,  sent 
John  Highfield  to  the  castle  to  treat  for  sur- 
render. M.  d'Etr^es  received  him  courte- 
ously. He  proposed  a  capitulation,  by 
which  the  town  was  immediately  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  wiu  whatever 
ordnance  stores  and  property  it  contained ; 
the  common  soldiers  to  return  to  England: 
the  inhabitants  to  leave  either  for  England 
or  Flanders;  Wentworth  himself,  with  fifty 
others,  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  they 
should  be  ransomed.  The  treaty  was  accept- 
ed at  once  by  Lord  Wentworth.  Guise  rati- 
fied it  gladly,  having  been  anxious,  all  the 
the  time,  respecting  his  brothers  and  the 
many  brave  men  he  had  left  in  the  castle.* 
The  French  entered,  the  prisoners  were 
chosen  and  led  off,  the  soldiers  kept  apart  to 
be  sent  to  England,  and  the  citizens  who 
wished  to  leave  the  place  were,  during  the 
following  days,  escorted  by  Scotch  horse  to 
Gravelines  and  Dunkirk.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  treated  with  harshness.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  able  to  secure  some  money 
about  their  persons,  and  none  were  ill- 
treated.  On  the  French  side  it  was  a  gal- 
lant feat  of  arms ;  on  the  English,  it  was  a 
notable  instance  of  that  incompetence  in  our 
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commanders  which  has  so  often  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  English  name ;  and  it  shows 
that  under  bad  government  and  bad  leader- 
ship, even  the  spirit  of  the  English  people 
may  smk,  and  the  courage  of  the  English 
soldier  give  way. 

Calais  received  a  garrison  of  3000  men 
under  Paul  de  Thermos.  The  rest  of  the 
army  proceeded  first  towards  Gravelines; 
but  Yandervile  seemed  so  resolute  to  defend 
the  place,  which  had  a  competent  garrison, 
that  the  French  fell  back.  On  the  13th  they 
appeared  before  Guisnes.     Lord,  Grey  had  a 

farrison  of  about  800  English,  and  450 
Uemings,  and  40  Spanish  arquebusiers  sent 
to  him  by  Bugnicourt  The  town,  which 
was  weak,  he  abandoned ;  the  castle,  on  the 
contrary,  he  defended  with  great  resolution. 
But  Guisnes  was  already  doomed.  The 
news  of  the  fate  of  Calais  had  dismayed 
everybody  in  England  except  the  Queen,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  to  recover  it  A 
furious  storm,  however,  that  blew  on  the  9th 
dispersed  the  fleet.  Lord  Pembroke,  who 
was  to  take  the  chief  command,  left  the  army, 
pretending  to  be  ill.*  Most  of  the  soldiers, 
following  his  example,  deserted  ;t  nobody 
would  do  his  duty ;  none  of  the  orders  were 
executed.  Philip  himself,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, advised  the  Queen  not  to  make  any 
further  efforts.^:  Lord  Grey,  however,  not 
knowing  what  was  passing,  withstood  three 
assaults  made  after  a  terrible  fire.  At  the 
fourth,  a  bastion  was  carried  after  three 
hours'  fight,  and  the  garrison  forced  to  retire 
to  the  keep.  Thb  latter  was  so  weak  that 
it  could  not  hold  out.  Lord  Grey,  there- 
fore, surrendered  Guisnes  nearly  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Calais.  The  officers  remained 
prisoners,  the  citizens  and  the  common  sol- 
diers were  left  at  liberty.  Small  as  the  gar- 
rison was,  from  300  to  400  English  and 
Flemings  had  fallen ;  and  of  the  40  Spaniards, 
22  were  killed,  and  the  rest  nearly  aU  wound- 
ed. Lord  Grey  had  done  his  duty  well,  and, 
though  unsuccessful,  he  was  honoured  even 
by  his  enemies.  This  was  the  last  siege. 
The  garrison  of  Hammes,  as  soon  as  it  heard 
of  the  loss  of  Guisnes,  revolted  against  the 

governor,  Lord  Edward  Dudley,  andaban- 
oned  the  fort.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  places  near  Gravelines,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  occupied  some  months  ago,  the 
whole  of  the  Pale  was  in  possession  of 
France.  Guise  did  not  attack  any  of  the 
Flemish  fortresses.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
at  last  been  able  to  collect  a  force,  not  suffi- 
cient indeed  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field, 
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bat  quite  strong  enough  to  binder  his  pro- 
gress, and  prevent  him  from  undertaking  a 
new  siege.  Guisnes  and  Hammes  haying  been 
blown  up;  the  French  army  retired. 

In  France  the  news  of  this  extraordinary 
"victory  was  everywhere  hailed  with  the 
greatest  joy.  The  praise  of  the  victor  was 
Bun^  in  Latin  and  French.  The  capture 
of  Calais  was,  in  France  and  throughout 
Europe,  looked  on  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  St.  Quentin.  Tlfe  two  cases  were, 
in  one  respect,  very  different  Frenchmen 
might  have  been  proud  of  the  defence  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  of  Coligny,  who,  had  he 
not  been  made  a  martyr,  would  have  been 
cited  as  a  hero ;  whilst  it  was  a  deep  humil- 
iation to  the  English  to  have  lost  an  almost 
impregnable  fortress  by  their  own  fault. 
But  instead  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  as  the  losses  of  1557  had  done  in 
France,  it  only  created  a  sense  of  the  utter 
weakness  of  England.  Nobody  would  strike 
a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  Calais.  Many 
schemes  were  started  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Pale,  but  none  were  carried  into  effect.  In 
the  treaty  of  Chd.teau  Cambresis,  indeed, 
Elizabeth  had,  with  the  aid  of  Philip,  a 
clause  inserted  that  Calais  was  to  be  restored 
to  England  after  five  years;  but  it  was  a 
mere  form  to  gratify  the  English.  Nobody 
expected  the  promise  to  be  kept.  Calais, 
indeed,  some  years  later,  when  internal  dis- 
sensions had  lowered  the  power  of  France, 
was  torn  from  its  grasp.  But  it  was  done 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  no  longer 
the  allies  of  England.  Calais  remained  lost 
for  ever  to  England. 

Of  the  principal  actors  in  this  drama 
little  remains  to  be  said.  Guise  was  mur- 
dered some  years  later  by  a  servant  of  the 
Oolignys.  Lord  Grey  was  treated  with 
ffreat  distinction.  Mary  conferred  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter  on  him;  Philip  allowed 
him  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Count  de  la 
Rochefoucault ;  Elizabeth  on  his  return 
named  him  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
on  the  northern  marches. 

Lord  Wentworth  was  kept  captive  in 
France.  He  regained  his  liberty  at  the 
peace  of  Chd,teau  Cambresis,  strange  to  say, 
without  paying  any  ransom.  Queen  Mary 
would  not  hear  his  name  spoken,  and  Philip 
ordered  his  wife  to  be  arrested,  and  his 
goods  sequestered.*  Elizabeth  on  his  re- 
turn refused  to  see  him  ;f  everybody  called 
him  a  traitor  and  a  oowara.  He  was,  indeed, 
acquitted  by  his  peers,  but  it  was  a  mock 
trial,  gone  through  at  a  period  when  Eliza- 
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beth,  having  recently  ascended  the  throne, 
dared  not  use  rigorous  measures. 

He  came  over  to  England  in  the  month 
of  April ;  on  the  21st  be  was  arrested,  and 
tried  next  day.*  His  real  crime  was  passed 
over  in  silence,  the  whole  case  was  put  in  a 
false  light,  and  even  the  very  dates  assigned 
to  the  events  were  false  in  the  indictments. 
Though  direct  proofs  do  not  exist  that  he 
had  treated  with  Guise  to  deliver  the  town 
into  his  hands,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  Calais  was  lost  by  his  fault.  The  false 
intelligence  he  gave  to  the  Queen,  the  oppo- 
sition he  made  to  receive  any  succour  until 
it  was  too  late,  his  recalling  the  garrison  of 
Newneham,  and  his  subsequent  pusillanimity, 
were  the  real  reasons  of  its  fall.  His  peers, 
acquitted  him,  history  never  can. 


I  peers. 


Art.  VIII. — Submarine  Teleobapht. 

At  a  time  when  the  first  successful  sub- 
marine cable  has  been  laid  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  a  second  has  been  recovered  from 
depths  once  thought  unfathomable,  many 
persons  will  be  led  to  consider  how  far  these 
great  achievements,  following  on  fiulures  al- 
most as  great,  have  been  due  to  mere  good 
fortune,  or  to  a  real  progress  in  knowledge. 
The  obiect  of  this  article  is  shortly  to  ex- 
plain the  advances  which  have  lately  been 
made  in  theory  and  practice  by  those  who 
carry  out  the  manufacture  and  submersion 
of  telegraph  cables.  To  make  this  explana- 
tion intelligible  to  the  eeneral  reader,  it  will 
be  well  first  to  describe  what  a  submarine 
cable  is,  and  what  are  the  functions  it  has  to 
perform,  although  probably  few  who  read 
this  article  will  be  so  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  subject  as  to  suppose,  with  an  ingenious 
correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  and 
Mi/rror  of  Science^  that  the  copper  con- 
ductor is  a  long  rope  which  slips  backwards 
and  forwards  inside  a  gutta-percha  tube,  so 
as  to  ring  a  bell  in  America  when  pulle4  by 
the  clerk  in  England. 

The  electrical  conductor  in  a  cable  really 
is  a  copper  rope  in  almost  all  cables  now 
made,  though  a  single  wire  is  still  sometimes 
used ;  when  small,  three  wires  generally  form 
the  strand;  when  larger,  seven  wires  are 
used.  Single  wires  were  first  employed,  but 
they  sometimes  broke  at  a  brittle  part,  and 
when  large,  were  inconveniently  stiff,  tend- 
ing to  force  their  way  out  through  the  insu- 
lating sheath  of  gutta-percha.  The  seven 
wires  of  the  strand  never  break  all  at  one 
point,  and  the  fracture  of  any  one  produces 
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no  sensiUe  effect  on  th^  conductor  as  a 
whole ;  for  although  the  strength  of  a  chain 
is  limited  bj  that  of  its  wesScest  link,  the 
conducting  power  of  a  wire  or  strand  is  in 
no  way  limited  by  that  of  its  smallest  sec- 
tion. The  larffe  Atlantic  strand  might  be 
cut  in  two  and  joined  by  a  short  fine  wire 
barely  visible  to  the  eye,  without  any  differ; 
ence  being  felt  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
signals  could  be  transmitted,  or  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  currents  observed  in  the  cabla 
The  thin  wire  would  produce  no  sensible 
effect,  unless  the  length  over  which  it  formed 
the  exclusive  conductor  bore  some  sensible 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  cable.  Six, 
therefore,  of  the  seven  wires  of  a  conductor 
may  be  broken  in  a  thousand  places  without 
any  injury  to  the  cable,  provided  any  one 
wire  at  each  spot  remains  not  wholly  broken; 
nor  IB  it,  of  course,  necessary  that  this  one 
wire  should  always  be  the  same.  Of  course 
the  seven  wires  forming  the  strand  act  as 
one  conductor,  and  transmit  only  one  mes- 
sage at  a  time. 

The  interstices  between  the  several  wires 
are  filled  with  an  insulating  varnish  known 
as  Ohatterton's  Compound.  The  object  of 
this  varnish  is  to  prevent  the  percolation  of 
water  along  the  strand,  shomd  any  water 
ever  reach  it,  and  also  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  adhesion  between  the  strand  and  the 
gutta  envelope,  so  that  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  strip  off  the  insulator,  even  should  it 
be  cut  or  abraded.  In  older  cables  it  was 
by  no  means  difficult  to  puU  the  insulator 
off  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  gutta- 
percha tube,  and  in  great  depths  water  was 
very  generally  found  to  have  penetrated  to 
the  copper  throughout  its  entire  lensth. 
This  was  not  necessarily  fiital  to  the  cable, 
for  the  water  inside  might  be  quite  well  in- 
sulated from  the  water  outside,  owing  to  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  pores  by  which 
it  had  gained  access  to  the  interior;  but 
this  water  was  the  cause  of  serious  difficulty 
and  danger  in  joining  a  fresh  piece  of  cable 
to  an  old  one  during  repairs,  and  it  was  also 
probably  dangerous  by  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce an  oxidation  of  the  copper  conductor. 
In  cables  as  now  made,  there  is  no  space  for 
the  water  to  lodge,  and  no  water  is  ever 
found  between  the  insulator  and  the  copper. 

The  insulator  employed  in  every  cable  of 
importance  hitherto  laid  has  been  ^tta- 
percha.  The  copper  strand  is  passed  into  a 
vat  of  semi-fluid  percha,  and  is  dirawn  through 
a  die  of  such  size  as  to  allow  a  convenient 
thickness  of  insulator  to  be  pressed  out 
round  it.  This  first  layer  of  gutta-percha 
receives  a  coat  of  Chattorton^s  Compound, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  copper 
is  covered  to  the  specified  thickness  by  a 


successbn  of  alternate  layers  of  gotta-percha 
and  compound.    Three  or  four  coats  of  e&ch 
material  are  generally  used;   the  largest 
wires  with  their  insulating  cover  are  nearly 
half-an-inch  in  diameter,  the  smallest  in  prac- 
tical use  for  cables  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
cover  in  this  way  copper  wire  no  tlucker  than 
a  hair.   The  dangers  encountered  in  this  part 
of  the  manufacture  are,  impurities  in  the 
^tta-percha ;  eccentricity  of  the  conductor 
m  the  insulator,  leaving  a  dangerously  thin 
coating  of  the  latter ;  and,  lastly,  air-bubbles 
which  may  lodge  in  the  insiidator  unper- 
ceived,  and  do  serious  injury.      In  time, 
water  is  certain  to  penetrate  to  these  air- 
bubbles  ;  it  becomes  partly  decomposed,  the 
eas  generated  bursts  the  bubble,  and  exposes 
the  copper  to  the  water.     The  slight  leak 
thus  formed  is.  by  the  action  of  the  battery 
used  in  signalling,  easily  developed  into  a 
very  serious  fault.     Fortunately,  the  manu- 
facturers have    been  able  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
dangerous  cavities. 

If  the  cable  is  to  have  only  one  conductor, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  loag  lines,  the  insu- 
lated wire  is  served  or  wrapped  with  Lemp 
or  jute,  which  acts  as  a  padding  between 
the  gutta-percha  and  the  outer  iron  wires 
used  to  give  strength.  This  serving  used  to 
be  tarred,  but  Mr.  W.  Smith  pointed  out 
that  the  tar  was  occasioually  squeezed  into 
small  faults,  and  was  a  sufficiently  good  in- 
sulator  to  prevent  their  detection  during 
manufacture,  though  not  sufficiently  good 
to  prevent  these  flaws,  under  the  action  of 
the  battery,  from  developing  into  serious 
faults.  Since  then,  wet  tanned  hemp  has 
been  generally  used.  Outside  the  hemp 
serving  come  the  iron  wires,  laid  round  and 
round  the  core,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  a  simple  wire  rope. 

These  iron  wires  are  very  generally  gal- 
vanized to  prevent  rusi  In  manv  cases 
they  are  further  covered  b^  a  double  serv* 
ing  of  hemp,  and  a  bitummous  compound 
of  mineral  pitch,  Stockholm  tar,  and  pow- 
dered silica,  patented  by  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Clark.  This  compound  is  used  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  Cable,  the  Lowestofl-Norderney 
(Hanover)  Cable,  and  several  less  important 
Unes,  and  seems  to  answer  well.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  the  present  Atlantic  Cables, 
each  iron  wire  is  separately  covered  with  a 
hempen  serving,  ana  the  served  wires  are 
then  laid  round  the  core  as  before:  the 
cable  in  this  case  looks  like  a  hemp  Instead 
of  an  iron  rope.  Many  other  forms  have 
been  proposed,  and  a  few  adopted,  but  be- 
fore these  can  be  discussed,  the  duties 
which  the  cable  has  to  perform,  as  a  rope, 
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miist  be  understood;  and  before  entering  on 
this  anbjeot,  which  is  purely  meohanical,  it 
will  probably  be  better  to  retain  to  the  in- 
sulated conductor  and  its  electrical  proper- 
ties. Its  form  and  materials  have  nominally 
undergone  hardly  any  change  since  the  man- 
u&otare  of  the  first  cable  laid  from  Dover 
to  Calais  in  1851.  The  copper  strand  was 
substituted  for  the  single  wire  in  the  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton  Cable  laid  in  1 656. 
Ohattorton's  Compound  was  used  in  the 
cable  between  England  and  Holland,  laid 
in  1858.  The  interstices  in  the  copper 
strand  were  filled  with  compound  in  the 
Malta- Alexandria  Cable,  laid  in  1861 ;  and 
since  that  time  absolutely  no  change  has 
nominally  been  effected  either  in  the  form 
or  materials  used.  Now,  inasmuch  as  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  cables  laid 
in  deep  seas  bave  failed,  have  we  any  right 
whatever  to  expeet  that  cables  will  be  per- 
manently succ^sful,  of  which  the  vitel  por- 
tion is  nominally  identical  with  that  of  the 
old  Atlantic^  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Sardinia- 
Malta  and  Corfu,  Sardinia-AMca,  the  Tou- 
lon-Corsica, the  Toulon-Algiers  Cables, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  about 
8000  statute  miles  of  wire,  which,  after  a 
more  or  less  brief  period  of  working,  be- 
came wholly  useless,  as  may  be  isupposed 
chiefly  from  electrical  defects  ?  Did  it  not 
seem  almost  madness  to  attempt  to  cross 
20O0  miles,  in  depths  exceeding  2000  fath- 
oms, at  a  time  when  the  only  cable  which 
could  be  cited  as  having  worked  satisfiio- 
torily  for  any  considerable  time  in  deep 
water,  was  a  short  length  of  the  Malta- 
Alexandria  Cable,  lying  in  420  &thoms  of 
water?  To  ike  public,  and^to  many  en- 
gineers, it  did  seem  hopeless  f  but  the  fact 
that  it  was  precisely  those  persons  who  knew 
most  of  the  subject  that  risked  their  repu- 
tation and  their  money,  should  prepare  us  to 
believe,  that,  although  the  name  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  form  of  the  insulated  con- 
ductor remained  unchanged,  other  changes 
had  taken  place  which  fully  justified  the 
confidence  of  the  Atlantic  projectors.  The 
methods  by  which  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  the  cables  were  examined — ^the 
methods  of  testing,  as  it  is  called — ^have  in 
fact  made  enormous  process,  and  it  is  to 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  in  this  branch 
of  science  that  we  owe  both  those  improve- 
.ments  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, and  that  certainty  of  detecting  the 
smallest  fault,  which  led  so  many  practical 
engineers  and  electricians  to  a  conviction  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  great  undertaking  now 
so  happily  completed.  It  is  on  these  elec- 
trical teste  that  a  reasonable  belief  may  be  j 
based  of  the  probable  permanence  of  the  | 


two  Atlantic  Cables,  and  it  is  to  these  im- 
provements that  attention  will  now  be 
directed. 

The  electrical  teste  employed  for  the 
first  cables  made  were  simjue  enough.  It 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  copper 
conductor  in  the  cable  was  unbroken,  and 
fit  to  transmit  an  electric  current.  This 
was  tested  by  placmg  a  galvanometer  in  a 
simple  circuit  formed  by  the.  battery,  the 
copper  conductor  of  the  cable,  and  the  wire 
of  the  galvanometer*  If  the  conductor  was 
unbroken,  a  current  passed  from  one  battery 
pole  to  the  other  through  the  cable,  and  in 
ite  passage  through  the  instrument  deflected 
a  needle.  The  stronger  the  current,  the 
more  the  magnetized  needle  was  deflected. 
If  the  conductor  fiiiled  at  any  point,  no  cur- 
rent passed.  It  was  also  desirable  to  know 
that  the  conductor  was.  insulated,  so  that  no 
considerable  portion  of  the  current  entering 
one  end  of  the  cable  would  be  lost  before 
arriving  at  the  other  end,  where  it  would  be 
required  to  produce  a  signal ;  to  ascertain 
this  the  metallio  circuit  was  broken— one 
pole  of  the  battery  remained  connected  with 
the  conductor  of  the  cable  through  the  gal- 
vanometer wire;  the  other  pole  was  con^ 
necied  with  a  plate  buried  in  damp  earth, 
the  cable  was  put  under  water,  and  ite  far 
distant  end  was  insulated.  Thus  the  bat- 
tery was  ready  to  send  a  current  into  the 
cable,  and  would  do  so,  if  the  cable  were  at 
any  point  connected  with  the  earth.  When 
the  cable  was  well  insulated,  no  current 
passed ;  if  there  was  a  fault,  that  is  to  say, 
a  connexion  between  the  copper  inside  the 
cable  and  the  earth  or  water  outeide,  a  cur* 
rent  passed  and  deflected  the  galvanometer 
needle.  The  test  consisted  simply  in  trying 
whether  a  current  would  pass  through  the 
conductor,  and  would  be  stopped  by  the  in- 
sulator :  the  ^Ivanometer  being  an  instru- 
ment wnich  ^owed  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  current  by  ite  effect  on  a  magnetized 
needle.  Stench  conservatives  may  still  be 
heard  to  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  a 
cable  was  ^od  if  a  needle  stood  upright, 
and  bad  if  it  leant  to  one  side ;  when  there 
were  neither  complications  nor  calculations 
to  perplex  or  mislead  any  one. 

These  simple  teste,  when  applied  to  long 
cables,  had  serious  defects.  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importence 
of  ascertaining  not  only  that  some  current 
would  pass  through  the  conductor,  but  that 
the  greatest  possible  current  did  pass  which 
could  be  expected  with  a  conductor  of  given 
dimenrions  and  material  The  current 
which  a  given  battery  will  produce,  depends 
not  only  on  the  length  and  size  of  the  con- 
ductor, but  on  the  material  of  which  it  is 
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composed ;  roaghlj  speaking,  a  given  l>ai- 
ter  J  will  produce  a  six-fold  greater  current 
in  a  long  wire  of  good  copper,  than  it  will 
in  an  equally  long  wire  of  iron  of  the  same 
diameter.  The  property  of  the  conductor, 
determining  the  amount  of  current  which 
will  pass  wrough  it  under  given  constant 
circumstAnces,  is  termed  its  resistance.  The 
greater  the  resistance  the  less  the  current, 
and  vice  versa.  Each  metal  and  each  alloy 
has  its  specific  resistance,  from  which  the 
resistance  of  any  given  wire  may  easily  be 
calculated.  It  further  happens  that  various 
specimens  of  commercial  copper  differ  ex- 
ceedingly in  this  electrical  property,  so  that 
one  copper  wire  will  transmit  double  the 
current  transmitted  by  a  second,  in  similar 
circumstances,  although  to  the  eye  the  two 
wires  do  not  differ.  To  this  fact  Sir  W. 
Thomson  drew  attention  in  1857.  It  might 
seem  of  little  importance  what  the  resist- 
ance of  a  conductor  is,  since  the  current  can 
always  be  increased  by  increasing  the  power 
of  the  batteries  employed ;  but  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son pointed  out  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  succession  of  distinct  currents  such  as  are 
required  to  produce  signals,  could  be  made 
to  follow  one  another  through  a  long  sub- 
marine cable,  was,  ecBterie  paribusj  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  its  con- 
ductor, so  that  the  commercial  value  of  that 
cable  as  a  speaking  instrument  depended  on 
this  resistance,  which  could  be  diminished 
only  by  (at  increased  cost)  increasing  the  di- 
mensiona  of  the  conductor  and  insuktor,  or, 
without  any  sensible  increase  of  cost,  by 
simply  selecting  that  copper  which  possessed 
the  smallest  specific  resbtance.  This  point 
is  clearly  explained  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  paper  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  June  15, 1857  : — 

jpy'  It  has  onlj  to  be  remarked  that  a  subma- 
rine telegraph,  constructed  with  copper  wire  of 
the  qaalitj  of  the  manufacture  A,  of  only  -^j  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  gutta-percha 
to  a  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  mch,  would, 
wilh  the  some  electrical  power,  and  the  same 
instruments,  do  more  telegraphic  work  than 
one  constructed  with  copper  wire  of  the  quality 
^n  of  yV  ^f  ^^  i^ch  in  diameter,  covered  with 
gutta-percha  to  a  diameter  of  a  third  of  an 
inch,  to  show  how  important  it  is  to  share- 
holders in  Submarine  Telegraph  Companies, 
that  only  the  best  copper  wire  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  their  use.' 

/  As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
the  value  of  a  cable  might  be  enhanced  forty 
per  cent,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  cop- 
per employed,  tests  were  adopted  which 
should  not  only  show  that  the  conductor 
would  transmit  a  current,  but  also  diat  it 


was  the  best  conductor  which  could  be  pro- 
cured of  the  dimensions  and  material  chosen. 
In  other  words,  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor was  measured. 

Measurement  implies  comparison  with  some 
unit.  The  resistance  of  some  special  piece 
of  wire  at  a  given  temperature  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard  '  one  unit,'  and  the  re> 
sistanoe  of  all  other  wires  or  conductors 
may  be  referred  to  this  unit.  This  com- 
parison was  rendered  possible  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Ohm,  published  in  1827 ;  meas- 
urements were  made  by  him  and  his  follow- 
ers, Lenz  and  Fechner,  in  terms  oi  arbitrary 
units,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  in  1843 
published  an  elegant  method  of  making  these 
measurements,  and  then  proposed  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fixed  standard  or  unit  of  resistance 
When,  therefore,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
measure  the  resistance  of  conductors,  the 
means  were  not  wanting,  and  were  soon  very 
generally  adopted. .  For  these  measurements 
^resistance  coils 'are  required;  these  con- 
sist in  a  ^aduated  series  of  fine  wires  of 
known  resistance,  which  can  be  combined  at 
will  so  as  to  give  any  multiple  of  the 
standard  or  unit  that  may  be  required ;  they 
are  arraneed  in  boxes,  and  fitted  with  stops, 
slides,  or  handles,  so  that  the  required  ad^- 
tions  or  subtractions  of  resistance  may  be 
easily  made.  As  early  as  184*7  or  1848, 
the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph 
Company  in  England,  and  Dr.  Siemens  in 
Berlin,  used  resistance  coils  for  practical  ex- 
periments connected  with  telegraphy;  but 
it  was  not  till  1857,  during  the  mamdaeturc 
of  the  last  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable,  tiiat  the  copper  was  sys- 
tematically selected.  This  example  was 
followed  in  tfie  Red  Sea  Cable,  when  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  was  regularly 
tested  by  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  at  Birken- 
head, and  by  Messrs.  Siemeos  during  the 


Dftt*. 

N«iM  of  Cable. 

inBritah  Ancc'aaaita. 

1869 

Red  Sea, 

0-270 

1861 

Malta-Alexandra,  . 

0-264 

(1 

Persian  Gulf, 

0-247 

1866 

Atlantic, 

0-242           ' 

1866» 

Lowestcft-Nordemey, 

0-240 

Pure  Hard  Copper, 

0-231 

Pure  Soft  Copper, 

0-226 

laying.  The  copper  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable  was  not  selected  in  this 
manner,  and  was  of  very  indifferent  quality. 


*  The  writer  believes  that  the  1866  Atlantic 
Cable  has  better  copper  than  any  of  the  cables  in 
the  above  table,  but  he  docs  not  know  the  exact 
figure  of  merit. 
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Since  then  the  impravement  has  been  oon- 
tinnal.  Dr.  Matthiessen  reported  to  the 
Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Atlantic  Company,  in 
1858,  that  chemically  pure  copper  was  sa- 
perior  to  all  alloys,  and  that  the  best  copper 
for  electrical  purposes  was  to  be  obtained 
from  Lake  Superior  and  Burra-Burra,  the 
worst  from  Demido£f  and  Bio  Tinto.  The 
gradual  improvement  since  that  date  may  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  table. 

The  smaller  the  figure  in  the  last  column 
the  better  the  material ;  the  last  figure  rep- 
resents perfection.  The  specific  resistance 
is  the  resistance  of  a  foot  of  wire  weighing 
one  grain.  The  unit  in  which  it  is  measured 
is  that  selected  by  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Association  in  1861,  from 
whose  yearly  reports  may  be  learnt  the  rea- 
sons  for  preferring  this  to  other  rival  stand* 
ards, — ^for  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  unit  is  employed. 

The  improvements  in  the  methods  and  in- 
struments used  to  measure  resistance  have 
far  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  practical 
improvement  of  the  material.  Resistance 
ooUs  would  now  be  considered  very  bad  if 
their  normal  values  were  inaccurate  to  the 
extent  of  one  part  in  a  thousand ;  they  may 
be  procured  ranging  from  one  unit  to 
100,000.  The  standards  issued  by  the 
Committee  above  named  profess  to  be  iden- 
tical in  their  resistance,  without  a  greater 
error  than  one  part  in  ten  thousand.  Still 
greater  accuracy  could  be  obtained  if  re- 
quired, but  the  precautions  necessary  are 
then  very  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  on  con- 
sulting the  various  papers  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Electrical  Stand- 
ards, published  in  the  British  Association 
Reports  from  1862  to  1865. 

A  very  wide  gulf  separates  the  present 
practice  from  the  old  plan  of  simply  ascer- 
taining the  continuity  of  the  conductor. 
Every  hank  of  copper  wire  is  tested  for  re- 
sistance even  before  it  is  spun  into  a  strand. 
The  resistance  of  the  strand  is  measured  by 
the  engineers  when  covered  with  gutta- 
percha, and  before  being  admitted  to  form 
part  of  the  cable  ;  for  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  this  test  it  is  kept  at  a  stated 
temperature.  The  conductor  of  the  manu- 
factured cable  is  also  daily  measured,  less 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  electrical 
properties  than  to  ascertain  its  temperature 
from  its  observed  electrical  resistance,  and 
also  to  check  the  length  supposed  to  be  in 
circuit  when  other  tests  are  made.  These 
tests  are  Interfered  with  by  variations  of 
temperature,  by  slightly  imperfect  connex- 
ions, by  the  induction  of  the  wire  upon  it- 
self, and,  after  the  cable  is  laid,  by  earth- 


currents.  But  the  precautions  thus  ren- 
dered necessary  are  well  understood,  and 
carefully  observed  in  the  case  of  all  impor- 
tant lines.  The  quality  of  the  copper  enters 
into  the  engineer's  specification  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  numerical  accuracy  as  its 
weight ;  it  is  referred  to  definite  units ;  and 
no  more  frequent  disputes  arise  between  the 
contractor  and  engineeer  as  to  these  meas- 
urements, than  as  to  the  weights  of  material 
supplied. 

A  further  use  of  these  measurements  will 
be  spoken  of  when  treating  of  repairs ;  but 
for  the  present  let  us  leaf  e  the  tests  of  the 
conductor  to  consider  those  of  the  insulator. 
The  conductor  may  have  more  or  less  resist- 
ance, and  work  worse  or  better  in  conse- 
quence, but  if  the  insulation  be  defective, 
the  cable  may  not  work  at  all,  and  the  tests 
of  insulation  are  therefore  the  most  important 
of  all.  The  old  rough  test  was  defective  in 
many  ways.  It  was  found  that  if  large  enough 
batteries  were  used,  and  care  taken  to  obtain 
very  sensitive  instruments,  some  current 
might  always  be  made  to  pass  between  the 
copper  and  the  outside  of  the  insulator ;  in 
other  words,  no  insulator  offers  an  infinite 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  judge  roushly  whether 
the  amount  of  leakage,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  was  serious  enough  to  damage  a 
cable ;  but  unfortunately,  small  faults  are  apt 
with  time  to  become  large  faults,  and  the 
rough  method  was  quite  useless  as  a  means  to 
detect  small  faults  in  long  cables.  As  the 
cable  increased  in  length,  the  leakage,  even 
through  a  good  insulator,  became  so  consid- 
erable that  two  or  three  bad  places  would 
make  no  very  sensible  difference  in  the  de- 
flection observed;  and  the  galvanometers 
used  became  less  and  less  sensitive  as  their 
deflections  increased,  so  that  the  addition 
caused  by  a  moderate  fault  became  imper- 
ceptible. Then  the  galvanometers  were  not 
constant  in  their  indications,  so  that  the  de- 
flection of  to-day  was  a  very  imperfect  guide 
as  to  the  deflection  to  be  expected  to-mor- 
row. The  galvanometers  used  by  different 
observers  were  seldom  or  never  compared. 
Moreover,  the  batteries  used  varied,  and 
their  properties  were  not  examined;  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the 
cable,  although  this  has  an  immense  effect 
on  the  leakage  to  be  observed ;  finally,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  cables  were  not  immersed 
in  water,  and  fifty  faults  misht  in  that  case 
exist  in  a  cable  without  pro<kicing  any  sensi- 
ble effect,  either  on  this  old  rough  test,  or 
on  any  other.  Under  these  circumstances, 
is  it  surprising  that  cables  were  laid  which 
contained  manv  serious  faults,  and  that,  af- 
ter a  short  and  uncertain  period,  depending 
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on  many  circamBtaDoes,  they  eeased  to 
transmit  messages?  Is  it  nnreaaonable  to 
ezpeot  that,  under  a  system  by  whioh  the 
existence  of  any  sensible  inequality  in  the 
insulation  of  a  cable*  is  rendered  impossible, 
the  cables  recently  laid  may  continue  in 
perfect  working  order  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod ?  AH  experience  has  shown  that  sound 
gutta-percha  retains  all  its  valuable  proper^ 
ties  in  deep  or  shallow  water,  completely 
uniDJured  by  use  or  time.  The  only  decay 
ever  observed  has  been  at  bad  joints,  air- 
bubbles,  or  impurities. 

It  is,  again,  to  Sir  W.  Thomson  that  we 
owe  the  first  suggestion  of  an  accurate  me- 
thod of  testing  the  insulation  of  a  cable. 
In  1857,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Brit- 
bh  Association  at  Dublin,  he  pointed  out 
that  a  so-called  insulator  was  really  a  con- 
ductor of  enormous  resistance;  that  this 
resistance,  though  large,  was  measurable  in 
terms  of  the  same  units  as  measured  the 
resistance  of  conductors,  and  he  then  gave 
an  estimate  that  the  gutta-percha  of  the  first 
Atlantic  Cable  bad  a  specific  resistance 
twenty  million  milUon  million  times  greater 
than  that  of  copper  at  about  24^  0.  At 
his  suggestion  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  made 
systematic  measurements  of  the  resistance 
of  the  insulating  sheath  of  the  Red  Sea 
Cable;  and,  independently,  Dr.  Siemens  of 
Berlin  had  made  similar  arrangements  for 
those  measurements  during  the  submersion 
of  the  cable.  Unfortunately  this  cable  was 
not  tested  under  water,  and  these  tests  were 
therefore  of  little  use,  except  to  determine 
the  properties  of  gutta-percha.  Since  1859, 
every  important  cable  has  been  tested  on  a 
similar  system.  The  methods  used  have 
varied,  but  they  have  always  resulted  in  de- 
termining the  resistance  per  knot  of  the  in- 
sulator. Attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
temperature,  any  rise  in  which  rapidly  di- 
minishes the  resistance  of  gutta-percha.  The 
necessary  allowance  for  the  different  dimen- 
sions of  various  cables  has  also  been  made, 
and  no  test  is  now  comited  of  any  value  un- 
less madd  under  water.  The  result  is  that 
definite  numerical  results  are  obtained,  com- 
parable one  with  another,  whatever  be  the 
dimensions,  length,  or  temperature  of  the 
cable,  and  whatever  be  the  variations  in  the 
batteries  or  galvanometers  employed.  The 
work  of  one  day  is  comparable  with  that  of 
another;  the  results  obtained  in  various 
factories,  and  by  various  encineersj  are  all 
comparable,  and  no  considerable  variation  in 
the  resistance  of  the  insulator,  such  as  would 
be  caused  even  by  a  small  fault,  can  possibly 
escape  detection.  The  improvements  in  the 
tests  have  here  also  been  followed  by  a  great 
improvement  in  tiie  quality  oFthe  materials. 


as  well  as  by  increased  security  agunst 
firalta.  The  specific  resistance  of  the  gutta- 
percha of  last  Atlantic  Cable  is  twelve-fold 
that  of  the  Red  Sea  gutta-percha;  and  at 
24""  C.  may  be  rou^y  said  to  be  200,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000  times  that  of  copper 
(referred  to  equal  dimensions). 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  comparison  whioh 
will  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  extn- 
ordimiry  difierenoe  between  the  electrical 
resistance  of  these  two  materials ;  it  is  about 
as  great  as  the  difierenoe  between  the  veloc- 
ity of  light  and  that  of  a  body  moving 
through  one  foot  in  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years;  yet  the  measurements  of  the 
two  quantities  are  daily  made  with  the  same 
apparatus  and  the  same  standards  of  com- 
parison. This  fact  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  range  of  electrical  measure- 
ments, and  the  perfection  to  which  the  in- 
struments employed  have  been  brought 

Resistance  coils  and  the  galvanometer 
variously  combined  allow  these  measure- 
ments to  be  aoonratety  sade  in  mmy  wmj^ 
SirW.  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer 
is  now  almost  exclusively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  simple  deflection  test  is  still  fre- 
quently employed,  but  it  is  then  reduced  by 
calculation  so  as  to  give  the  results  in  re- 
sistance 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to 
explain  in  detail  the  modes  of  testing 
adopted,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  enu- 
merate the  several  examinations  which  each 
mile  of  insulated  wire  undergoes  before  it  is 
admitted  to  a  cable. 

1.  The  hank  of  copper  wire  b  tested  for 
resistance. 

2.  The  resistance  of  the  copper  conductor 
of  the  insulated  mile  of  wire  is  measured 
after  having  been  kept  for  twenty-fi)ur  hoars 
in  water  at  a  constant  temperature. 

8.  The  resistance  of  the  insulator  is 
measured  under  the  same  conditions,  once 
with  a  current  firom  the  zinc  pole,  and  once 
with  a  current  from  the  copper  pole  of  the 
voltaic  battery.  The  above  tests  are  made 
by  the  contractor, 

4,  5,  The  last  two  tests  are  repeated  by 
independent  observers  acting  as  the  engineers 
of  the  company. 

6.  The  coil  of  wire  is  again  tested  for 
insulation  immediately  before  being  joined 
to  the  nianufaotured  cable. 

In  addition  to  these  tests,  in  many  cases 
the  insulation  is  tested  in  water  under  a 
great  pressure,  to  simulate  the  pressure  oc- 
curring at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  test 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Reid,  and  is  probably 
of  considerable  service,  although  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  insulation  resistance  is 
increased  by  pressure.    While  a  cable  is 
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being  submerged  it  ib  indeed  oustomarj  to 
expect  an  improvement  of  about  7  per  cent 
for  every  100  fathoms  of  water,  due  to  this 
cause  only;  thus  in  2000  fathoms  an  im- 
provement of  140  per  cent,  is  expected. 

After  the  cable  is  sheathed  with  iron,  it 
lies  under  water  in  large  tanks ;  the  resist- 
ance measurements  are  repeated  daily,  and 
the  results  compared  with  those  calculated 
from  the  length  and  temperature  of  the 
cables.  The  effects  of  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  diminishing  the  resistance  of 
gutta-percha  have  been  separately  examined 
by  Messrs.  Siemens,  Mr.  F.  Jenkin,  and 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark.  The  results  of 
the  various  experiments  agree  very  closely. 
One  curious  phenomenon  deserves  mention : 
the  apparent  resistance  of  insulators  in- 
creases materially  while  the  battery  is 
applied  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  note  the  time  at  which  the  obser- 
vation is  taken.  In  the  earlier  cables  even 
this  fact  escaped  notice.  This  extra  resist- 
ance is  said  to  be  due  to  electrification ;  it 
ceases  gradually  after  the  copper  conductor 
has  been  discharffed  by  being  maintained  in 
electrical  connexion  with  the  earth,  or  with 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  battery,  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  reappears  as  before,  increasing 
as  the  application  of  the  battery  is  prolongea 
Its  cause  is  not  understood.  It  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  electrical  absorption,  and  is 
first  mentioDcd  by  Faraday  in  experiments 
on  induction. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  care 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  insulation  of 
a  cable  is  now  measured.  The  results 
obtained  may  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  Not  one-third  per  cent,  of  a 
current  entering  either  the  1865  or  1866 
Atlantic  Gables  is  lost  by  defective  insula- 
tion before  reaching  Newfoundland.  Such 
loss  as  does  occur  indicates  no  fault,  but  is 
simply  due  to  the  uniform  but  very  minute 
conducting  power  of  the  ffutta-percha. 

Again,  if  one  of  the  cables  be  charged  with 
electricity,  and  its  two  ends  insulated,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  more  than  half  the 
charge  will  still  be  found  in  the  cable.  The 
conducting  power  of  the  two  thousand  miles 
of  gutta-percha  has  been  insufficient  in  one 
hour  to  convey  half  the  charge  from  the 
copper  to  the  water  outside.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  insulate  the  conductor  of  a 
common  electrical  machine  well  enough  to 
retain  a  charge  for  a  few  minutes,  wiB  ap- 
preciate the  degree  of  insulation  implied  by 
the  above  statement.  Contrast  these  facts 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  lecture 
delivered  befpre  the  British  Association  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  in  1857,  at  Dublm,  and 
good  reason  will  be  seen  for  believing  "that 


the  rapid  failure  of  the  first  cable  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  those 
now  in  use : — 

*  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  that,  when 
tested  by  the  galvanometer,  there  was  very 
little  difference  in  the  force  of  a  cnrrent  sent 
into  2600  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  whether 
the  oirooit  was  or  was  not  completed.  This 
seemed  rather  hopeless  for  telegraphing  ^  (he 
continued),  *  where  there  was  so  moch 
leakage,  that  the  difference  could  not  he  dis- 
covered between  want  of  insulation  and  the 
remote  end.  But  if  there  were  49»50ths  lost 
by  defective  insulation,  it  would  only  make 
the  difference  between  sending  a  message  in 
nine  minutes  instead  of  in  eight.'  * 

Sir  William  Thomson  did  not  on  this 
occasion  mean  to  state  that  there  really  was 
no  difference  when  the  farther  end  was  in- 
sulated or  put  to  earth,  but  the  instruments 
employed  showed  very  little  difference,  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  tne  current  which  started  was 
found  to  have  arriyed  at  the  remote  end. 
The  difference  now  is  not  one  three-hun- 
dredth part,  and  the  current  entering  the 
cable  where  the  remote  end  is  insulated,  is 
now,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, not  one-hundredth  part  of  that 
passing  when  the  remote  end  is  put  to 
earth,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  circuit  is 
completed.! 


*  From  Professor  W.  Tbomson^s  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin, 
186V,  as  reported  in  the  Glasgow  North  JBritiah 
Daily  Mail  of  4th  September  1857. 

f  The  following  data,  supplied  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  Engineer  to  the  Anglo-American  Company, 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  made  this 
subject  their  special  study.  The  total  insulation 
resistance  of  the  whole  1866  cable,  as  it  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  is  1316  millions  of  British 
Association  units,  or,  as  Mr.  Clark  calls  them, 
ohms.  This  is  equal  to  2487  ohms  per  knot  after 
one  miDUte's  electrification.  The  1865  cable  does 
not  sensibly  differ  from  the  1866  cable.  Both  lose 
half  their  charge  in  from  60  to  70  minutes.  The 
increase  of  apparent  resistance  due  to  electrifica- 
tion IS  enormous ;  thus,  after  thirty  minutes*  elec- 
trification the  insulation  resistance  is  more  than 
7000  millions  of  ohms  per  knot.  Mr.  Jenkin,  in 
the  Red  Sea  Gable,  did  not  obserye  a  greater  in- 
crease than  60  or  60  per  cent,  due  to  this  cause, 
and  a  similar  amount  has  been  generally  obserred 
on  other  cablea  An  increase  of  200  per  cent,  for 
gutta-percha  is  perhaps  unparalleled,  although  an 
even  greater  increase  has  b€«n  obserred  with  mdia- 
rubber  prepared  by  Mr.  Hooper.  While  the  cable 
was  Q|^  board  the  Great  Eastern,  It  bebaTed  like  all 
other  cables  as  to  electrification,  rising,  for  instance, 
from  681  to  1051  per  knot  during  thirty  minutes, 
at  18*8°  C,  so  that  the  increased  effect  of  electrifi- 
cation must  be  due  to  the  low  temperature  and 
high  pressure.  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  British  Association  Reports  for 
1863,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  24o  C.  pressure 
does  not  affect  the  change  produced  by  electrifica* 
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Probably  the  imperfeotion  of  the  old 
cable  was  due  rather  to  the  joints  between 
the  separate  miles  of  wire  as  manafaotnred, 
than  to  any  extreme  inferiority  in  the  gutta- 
percha employed.  These  joints  are  even 
now  the  weak  places  in  the  protection  of  a 
cable.  When  the  gutta-percha  has  been 
selected  and  purified  with  care,  and  applied 
by  mechanical  contrivances  of  proved  ex- 
cellence, there  is  little  risk  of  a  fault  occur- 
ring; but  this  manufacture  cannot  be  so 
conducted  as  to  produce  one  unbroken  length 
of  wire,  and  even  if  it  could,  convenience  in 
the  other  processes  of  manufacture  would 
require  the  division  of  this  wire  into  lengths. 
One-mile  lengths  are,  in  practice,  usually 
made  without  joint,  and  are  joined  together 
bv  a  skilled  workman  as  occasion  arises. 
The  copper  strands  are  soldered  together 
with  a  scarf- joint,  two  pieces  of  fine  wire  are 
then  wrapped  over  this  joint,  so  that  even 
if  it  is  pulled  asunder,  electrical  continuity 
will  be  preserved,  and  so  far  the  operation 
is  one  of  no  great  difficulty.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  next  process,  the  insulation 
of  the  wire  by  hand,  and  the  welding,  as  it 
were,  of  the  new  sheets  of  gutta-percha,  so 
applied  with  the  old  sheathing  on  cither 
side.  The  gutta-percha  is  warmed  by  a 
spirit-lamp ;  too  much  or  too  little  heat  is 
fatal,  and  the  jointer  must  judge  of  the 
temperature  by  experience ;  the  least  mois- 
ture will  spoil  a  joint, — hence  one  reason 
for  providing  that  no  moisture  can  per- 
colate along  the  metal  strand.  A  very  little 
dirt  or  impurity  will  also  do  much  injury, — 
hence  the  rule  that  a  jointer  must  do  no 
other  work,  and  that  the  copper  wire  must 
be  soldered  by  one  man,  the  gutta-percha 
applied  by  another.  A  joint  may  also  be 
spoilt  by  the  presence  of  air  under  one  of 
the  insulating  coats,  and  as  the  writer 
cannot  pretend  himself  to  make  a  joint, 
other  causes  of  failure  probably  exist  of 
which  he  is  ignorant,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  dif&culty  of  the  process. 
Fortunately,  joints  can  now  be  tested  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  cable.  In  old  times 
when  a  joint  had  been  made  the  whole  cable 
was  tested ;  if  the  leak  from  the  new  joint 
was  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  from  the  whole  cable,  perhaps  some 
hundred  miles  long,  the  joint  was  supposed 
to  be  good,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  have 
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allowed  a  greater  loss  in  its  few  inches  of 
length  than  occurred  from  some  miles  of 
sound  cable.  A  bad  joint  seldom  does  more 
than  this  at  first,  but  in  time  it  becomes 
brittle,  cracks,  leaves  the  sound  gutta-percha 
at  each  side,  and,  finally,  allows  the  water 
free  access  to  the  strand.  Joints  of  this 
character  have  been  found  in  considerable 
number  in  old  cables,  and  especially  in  the 
old  1857-58  Atlantic  Cable.  Some  of  these 
present  an  appearance  of  extrtfordinarj 
carelessness,  even  the  copper  strands  being 
imperfectly  joined.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  final  failure  of  the  1858  Atlantic 
Cable  was  due  to  one  of  these  joints  in  which 
the  copper  was  imperfectly  joined;  the 
wures  were  pulled  asunder  when  the  cable 
was  being  laid,  they  came  together  again 
when  the  strain  was  removed,  but  the  points 
of  contact  soon  were  oxidized,  and  all  com- 
munication ceased.  Af  ere  loss  of  insulation 
hardly  ever  entirely  stops  signals. 

The  test  now  employed  shows  whether  a 
joint  is  as  good  as  any  equal  length  of  the 
wire,  and  all  joints  which  do  not  reach  this 
standard  are  mercilessly  cut  out.  First  the 
joints  to  be  tested  are  allowed  to  soak  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  they  are 
placed  in  an  insulated  trough  of  water  con- 
nected with  a  Leyden  jar  of  large  surface, 
the  cable  is  charged  with  a  powerful  battery, 
and  a  little  electricity  leaks  out  through  the 
joints  into  the  insulated  trough.  If  the 
joint  is  good,  this  leakage  is  so  small  that 
the  current  produced  by  it  could  not  be 
shown  by  the  most  sensitive  galvanometer, 
but  after  a  minute  or  two  minutes,  the  in- 
sulated trough  and  Leyden  jar  will  be 
charged  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
electricity  which  has  slowly  leaked  through 
the  joint.  If  this  be  now  discharged  through 
a  galvanometer,  it  will  produce  a  sensible 
efiiect,  and  can  be  measured.  In  fiict,  the 
leak  which  was  too  small  to  be  directly  per* 
ceptible,  is  not  only  perceived,  but  its 
amount  ascertained  by  measuring  the  quan- 
tity which  accumulates  Irom  it  in  a  given 
time.  This  test  is  due  to  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Clark.  Other  tests  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  proposed,  but  have  been  found 
less  convenient.  The  first  test  for  a  joint, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  whole  cable,  was, 
it  is  believed,  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitehouse. 
No  instance  has  yet  occurred  of  failure  in  a 
joint  which  has  successfully  passed  the 
accumulation  tests  above  described.  There 
are  about  two  thousand  joints  in  each 
Atlantic  Cable. 

Any  further  description  of  the  various 
tests  would  only  be  wearisome.  Thete  are 
tests  of  charge,  of  discharge,  of  the  effects 
of  electrification,  of  the  effects  of  positive 
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and  negatiye  currents,  tests  'with  statical 
electricity  as  well  as  voltaic  currents;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  ezami^ 
nation  of  a  submarine  cable,  as  now  conducted 
is  not  guess-work,  or  even  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence and  skill ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  long 
and  laborious  series  of  exact  measurements,  so 
expressed  in  figures  that  all  electricians  can 
understand  the  results,  and  compare  them 
with  those  obtained  from  other  cables,  or 
by  other  observers.     In  this  lies  our  safety. 

Granting  that  the  production  of  a  per- 
fectly insulated  conductor  2000  miles  long 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  chance,  can  we 
protect  and  lay  this  wire  with  equal  certabty 
in  such  depths  as  the  Atlantic  presents  ?  or 
do  we  here  fall  back  into  a  region  of  mere 
good  or  bad  luck  ?  As  to  shallow  water, 
the  question  need  not  be  asked.  No  serious 
strains  occur,  and  the  submersion  of  the 
cable  depends  on  a  few  simple  mechanical 
arrangements  which  have  long  since  been 
perfected.  Even  in  deep  water,  cables  have 
not  broken  during  the  laying  nearly  so  often 
as  is  supposed.  Some  very  early  Mediter- 
ranean expeditious,  a  later  attempt  to  join 
Gandia  with  Alexandria,  and  the  experi- 
mental trip  of  the  first  Atlantic  expedition, 
give  almost  the  only  instances  where  a  cable 
parted  suddenly  during  submersion ;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  strains  endured  in 
passing  over  depths  of  2000  fathoms  ap- 
proached far  too  nearly  to  the  breaking  strain 
of  the  cables,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  some  cables  may  have  been  injuriously 
stretched,  although  they  were  not  broken. 

In  order  to  lay  a  cable  of  any  construc- 
tion taut  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is 
necessary  to  restrain  its  free  exit  from  the 
ship  by  applying  a  retarding  force  nearly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  length  of  the  cable, 
hanging  vertically  from  the  ship  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  Gables  of  the  old  form,  in 
which  simple  iron  wires  were  laid  round  its 
core,  would  support  from  4000  to  5000  fath- 
oms of  themselves  hanging  vertically  in  war 
ten  They  could,  therelore,  be  laid  fairly 
taut  in  depths  of  2000  or  2500  fathoms,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  the  Atlantic,  but  engi- 
neers are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  a  very 
much  larger  margin  than  the  above.  They 
make  all  their  structures  from  six  to  ten 
times  stronger  than  by  exact  calculation 
they  need  be.  This  figure  *six'  or  *ten' 
they  call  the  coefficient  of  safety.  A  co- 
efficient of  safety  of  *  two,'  such  as  was  given 
by  these  old  cables,  gave  very  little  safety 
indeed.  When  tlie  cables  are  not  laid  taut, 
but  with  a  certain  slack,  the  strain  need  cot 
be  quite  so  great.  The  friction  of  the  wa- 
ter tends  to  relieve  the  strain,  but  this  re- 
lief with  the  old  smooth  cables  was  small. 


Sir  W.  Thomson  was  again  the  first  to 
give  the  true  theory  of  the  strains  which 
occur,  and  the  curve  assumed  by  ^  the  rope 
during  submersion.  The  first  account  of  the 
theory  appears  in  the  Engineer  newspaper 
of  October  1857. 

A  much  more  elaborate  investigation  was, 
independently  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theory, 
made  by  Messrs.  Brook  and  Longridge, 
whose  able  paper  was  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Institution  of  Givil  Engineers 
for  1858.  Dr.  Siemens  of  Berlin  independ- 
ently arrived  at  similar  conclusions;  the 
subject  is  nevertheless  not  a  very  simple  one, 
for  the  Astronomer-Royal  was  misled  more 
than  once  in  his  investigations  concerning 
it. 

When  the  ship  and  cable  are  both  at  rest, 
the  latter  hangs  in  a  simple  catenary  curve, 
the  strains  on  which  are  easily  computed ; 
but  when  the  cable  is  being  payed  out^  it  lies 
in  an  inclined  straight  line  from  a  point  a 
very  little  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  the 
bottom  (provided,  however,  the  cable  as  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  is  not  strained) ;  above  the 
water  the  cable  hangs  in  a  short  catenary ; 
the  angle  at  which  the  cable  lies  in  the  wa- 
ter depends  on  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  cable ;  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  strain  on  the  cable,  and  is  there- 
fore unaltered  whether  the  cable  is  being 
payed  out  slack  or  taut.  As  the  speed  of 
the  ship  increases,  the  angle  which  the  cable 
makes  with  the  horizon  diminishes ;  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  diminishing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  cable — ^that  is  to  say,  by  in- 
creasing its  bulk  relatively  to  its  weight. 
The  Adantic  Cable,  under  the  water,  prob- 
ably lay  at  an  angle  of  nearly  7°  with  the 
horizon ;  on  leaving  the  ship,  the  angle  was 
9^°.  In  this  case,  in  a  depth  of  two  miles, 
a  length  of  from  16^^  miles  cable  would  lie 
in  the  water  between  the  point  where  it  left 
the  ship  and  that  where  it  touched  the  bot- 
tom. The  weight  of  this  cable,  weighed  in 
water,  would  be  281  cwt. ;  fortunately,  as 
the  cable  would  break  with  about  153  cwt., 
only  a  very  small  part  of  this  weight  is  borne 
by  the  cable  itself  as  it  leaves  the  ship. 
Even  if  the  cable  were  to  be  laid  absolutely 
taut,  a  restraining  force  of  28  cwt.  only 
would  b^  necessary.  In  practice,  12  cwt.  to 
14  cwt.  was  found  quite  sufficient. 

The  cable,  as  it  leaves  the  ship,  may  al- 
most be  said  to  lie  on  a  long  inclined  plane 
of  water ;  if  it  lay  on  a  solid  inclined  plane, 
without  friction,  it  might,  by  a  well-known 
law  of  mechanics,  be  balanced  by  a  length 
of  itself  hanging  verticallv  from  the  apex  of 
thcinclined  plane  to  the  bottom,  and  this  is 
almost  exactly  the  strain  required  to  be  giv- 
en by  the  break  on  board  ship  to  balance  the 
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cable,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  it  from 
shooting  back  along  the  inclined  plane,  so  as 
to  lie  slac^  in  folds  at  the  bottom ;  but  the 
inclined  plane  of  water  is  not  at  rest,  it  yields 
under  the  cable  at  etery  instant,  at  everr 
spot ;  yet  if  the  cable  were  pressed  through 
the  water,  so  that  the  water  yielded  before 
it,  but  did  not  slip  along  it  at  all,  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  inclined  plane  would  be  quite  per- 
fect.    The  resistance  of  the  water  to  dis- 
placement would  supply  the  component  of 
the  whole  force  required,  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  cable,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  a  solid  plane ;  but,  on  constructing  a 
diagram,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  ca- 
ble, as  it  descends,  slips  a  little  along  the 
plane,  and  the  friction  of  the  water  opposing 
this  slip,  slightly  diminishes  the  stram  re- 
quired to  lay  the  cable  taut     If,  on  board 
snip,  this  full  strain  is  not  produced  by  the 
breaks,  the  cable  slips  still  faster  back  along 
the  inclined  plane,  and  with  such  a  velocity 
that  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  cable 
makes  up  for  the  insufficient  tension  given 
by  the  breaks,  and  equilibrium  is  again  re- 
stored, but  at  the  expense  of  a  waste  of  ca- 
ble.    It  will  be   clear  that,  with  a  given 
depth,  the  greater  the  length  of  cable  in  the 
water,  the  less  need  this  waste  be,  for  the 
friction  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
surface;  further,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
waste  will  be  less  the  more  bulky  the  cable, 
and  the  rougher  the  surface.     With  the  old 
iron  cables  of  small  diameter  and  smooth 
surface,  very  little  advantage  was  gained  by 
diminishing  the  strain  on  the  breaks  below 
that  due  to  the  full  depth  of  water ;  a  very 
slight  relief  of  strain  was  followed  by  a  per- 
fect rush  of  cable  out  of  the  ship,  and  a  loss 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  comparatively  small  diminution 
in  the  risk  of  fracture.     In  the  cables  of  the 
Atlantic  class,  the  bulk  relatively  to  the 
weight  is  very  greatlv  increased  by  envelop- 
ing each  iron  or  steel  wire  in  a  separate  cov- 
ering of  hemp,  before  laying  them  round  the 
gutta-percha.     These  cables  lie  at  a  much 
smaller  angle  with  the  horizon,  they  offer  a 
much  larger  and  rougher  surface  than  the 
simple  iron  cable,  and  consequently  the  fric- 
tion, as  they  run  back  on  the  inclined  water- 
plane,  is  very  much  larger.    With  cables  of 
that  class  it  becomes  practicable  and  desira- 
ble to  diminish  the  strain  produced  by  the 
break  much  below  that  due  to  the  fuU  depth 
of  water.     Slack  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  per  cent  diminishes  the  neces- 
sary strain  on  the  breaks  by  more  than  one- 
half,  and  the  importance  of  this  relief  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.    It  actually  be- 
comes practicable  to   disregard  the  depth 
over  which  the  ship  is  passing.    The  breaks 


may  be  set  to  give  the  strain  thought  desir- 
able, and  the  cable  will  then  take  care  of 
itself  In  shallower  water,  less  slack  will 
be  payed  out,  in  deeper  water  more,  but  the 
amount  is  never  excessive,  and  can  at  any 
time  be  diminished  by  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  ship,  which,  by  diminishing  the  angle 
at  which  the  cable  lies  with  the  horizon,  aug- 
ments the  effect  of  the  friction  of  the  in- 
clined water-plane.  This  effect  miist  not  be 
confounded  with  the  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  buoyant  substance  attached  to 
the  cable.  The  hemp  is  no  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, and  does  not  tend  by  its  buoyancy  to 
carry  any  part  of  the  weight  of  the  cable,  but 
it  increases  the  bulk,  and  therefore  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  water  to  displace- 
ment, and  both  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
creases the  surface  friction. 

The  strain  on  the  new  Atlantic  Cables 
during  submersion  was  from  12  to  14  cwt ; 
their  strength  is  150  or  160  cwt.  Here 
there  is  a  co-efficient  of  safety  of  ten  in- 
stead of  two  or  four.  The  first  cable  out  of 
the  water  weighed  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  new  cables ;  in  water,  it  weigh- 
ed more  than  they  do.  Its  strength  was  80 
cwt,  and  the  maximum  strain  during  its 
submersion  was  nearly  one  ton;  the  ordina- 
ry strains  varied  from  1500  to  1900  lbs. 

From  the  figures,  we  may  learn  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  cables,  and  the  dimin- 
ished risk  which  attends  their  submersion. 

The  history  of  the  several  attempts  to  lay 
the  cables  helps  to  show  the  progress  made 
in  the  construction,  and  bears  out  the  con- 
clusions as  to  the  improvements  effected.  In 
August  1857  a  first  attempt  was  made  to  lay 
an  Atlantic  Cable;  330  knots  were  laid, 
starting  from  Valentia.  Then  the  cable 
broke,  the  indicated  strain  being  about  27 
cwt  The  retarding  friction  on  this  occasion 
was  produced  by  two  blocks  of  wood  which 
were  clamped  round  a  small  drum.  Before 
the  next  attempt  the  Appold  break  had  been 
invented,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Penn, 
Mr.  Field,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Sir  C.  Bri^t,  it 
was  applied  to  the  paying-out  machinery. 
This  break  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  by 
which  the  required  strain  is  readily  produced 
and  maintained  unaltered;  the  retarding 
friction  being  quite  independent  of  the  con- 
dition  of  the  rubbinff  surfaces.  This  break 
was  successful,  and  has  been  used  ever  since. 
The  1858  expedition  began  operations  on  the 
25th  of  June  by  a  splice  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  joining  the  cables  contained  in  the 
'Niagara'  and  ^Agamemnon.'  The  cable 
fouled  the  '  Niagara,'  and  broke.  A  second 
splice  was  at  once  made,  and  suocesafally 
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When  the  Aga* 
memnon  had  payed  oat  37^  miles,  and  Uie 
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lowered  to  the  bottom. 

lyed 
'  I^iagara'  43  miles,  the  electrical  tests  show- 
ed that  the  copper  oondnotor  of  the  cable 
was  severed.  In  technical  language,  there 
was  a  loss  of  continuity.  The  'Niagara' 
endeavoured  to  haul  in  the  cable,  which 
shortly  broke  for  the  third  time.  On  the 
28th  of  June  another  splice  was  made;  but 
after  111  miles  had  been  paid  out,  the  cable 
broke  for  the  fourth  time,  with  a  strain  in- 
dicated of  2200  lbs.,  or  nearly  one  ton.  On 
the  28th  of  July  another  splice  was  made, 
and  this  time  the  cable  did  not  break,  but 
was  laid  successfully  as  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion, but  unsuccessMly  in  all  other  sensea 
As  before  stated,  a  want  of  continuity  did 
occur,  but  it  ceased  after  a  few  hours,  and 
was  passed  oyer  as  of  insufficient  consequence 
to  stop  the  submersion. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the 
rupture  of  a  cable  estimated  as  strong 
enough  to  bear  four  tons,  when  the  indica- 
tor showed  only  about  one  ton.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  suggested  that  the  instrument 
ave  false  indications;  but  there  is  really 
ittle  reason  for  supposing  this.  The  cable 
was  covered  by  126  small  iron  wires,  spun 
into  eighteen  small  strands,  the  whole  cable 
being  only  5-8ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  wire  was  not  galvanized,  and  rusted 
very  readily.  It  is  most  probable  that  in 
many  places  its  theoretical  strength  was 
very  much  reduced  by  this  cause. 

In  1865  and  1866  the  same  break  and 
indicator,  or  dynamometer,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  were  used,  but  the  history  of 
events  was  widely  different  The  cable, 
during  submersion,  not  only  escaped  fracture, 
but  was  not  even  once  strained  within  a 
tenth  part  of  its  supposed  strength.  In 
1865,  tne  occurrence  of  a  small  fault,  which 
would  have  been  far  too  insignificant  to  have 
been  detected  in  1857  or  1858,  caused  an 
attempt  to  haul  back  the  cable,  which  was 
broken  by  chafing  against  a  projection  from 
the  bows  of  the  '  Great  Eastern.'  The 
arrangements  in  1865  were  by  no  means 
perfect.  The  picking-up  gear  was  defective, 
and  the  system  of  electri^  tests  faulty,  but 
the  paying-out  machinery  acted  admirably, 
and  the  cable  hardly  admitted  of  improve- 
ment. In  1866  the .  picking-up  gear  was 
good,  and  the  electrical  arrangements  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  special  form  of  cable  adopted,  in 
which  each  iron  wire  is  enveloped  in  hemp, 
presents  various  interesting  peculiarities. 
It  is  actually  stronger  than  the  sum  of  the 
strengths  of  the  hemp  and  steel  employed  to 
make  it.  This  almost  incredible  paradox 
was  discovered  during  experiments  made  by 


Messrs.  Gisbome,  Forde,  and  Siemens  for 
the  Government,  with  reference  to  a  proposed 
Falmouth  and  Gibraltar  Cable.  It  seems 
strange  enough  that  a  steel  wire  can  be 
strengthened  by  wrapping  hemp  or  maniUa 
round  it ;  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
fftct,  and  indeed  the  percentage  of  elongation 
undergone  by  a  hempen  strand  and  a  steel 
wire  before  breaking  are  by  no  means  so 
different  as  most  people  would  imagine.  By 
selecting  the  best  lay  of  the  hemp  round  the 
steel,  it  was  repeatedly  found  that  the 
strength  of  the  two  combined  exceeded  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  separately, 
and  this  strange  result  has  been  fiiUy  con- 
firmed by  independent  experiments  conduct- 
ed  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  and  others  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Telegraph  Construction  Com- 
panies. The  explanation  is  simple  enough. 
Neither  material  is  really  homogeneous: 
each  has  its  weak  places;  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  weak  places  of  both  should 
coincide.  When,  therefore,  the  two  are 
combined,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  average 
strenffths  of  each  material ;  when  they  are 
tested  separately,  we  get  the  sum  of  the 
strongs  of  the  two  at  their  weakest  points. 

This  form  of  cable  was  first  used  in  1860 
for  a  cable  between  France  and  Algiers, 
Messrs.  Gisbome  and  Forde  being  the 
engineers,  and  Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliot  the 
contractors.  The  cable,  after  some  misad- 
ventures, was  successfully  laid,  and  behaved 
well  during  submersion,  but  the  form  fell 
into  some  £scredit,  owing  to  the  discovery 
that  even  in  1500  fathoms  the  hemp  was 
eaten  away  by  a  species  of  teredo  after  a  few 
months  of  submersion.  This  left  a  mere 
cage  of  loose  iron  or  steel  wires,  unfit  to  be 
lifted,  or  relaid  if  lifted.  Fortunately  it 
appears  that  these  animals,  which  in  the 
Mediterranean  fasten  on  every  inch  of  ex- 
posed hemp,  do  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic. 
Where  they  have  eaten  the  hemp,  the  gutta- 
percha appears  as  if  marked  witn  the  small- 
pox ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  occurred  where 
they  have  actually  penetrated  the  gutta- 
percha to  any  serious  depth. 

The  form  has  other  defects.  Many  persons 
think  that  the  two  injuries  which  the  1865 
cable  received  during  submersion  were  not 
due  to  malice,  but  to  short  pieces  of  broken 
wire,  which  would  penetrate  the  soft  sheath- 
ing of  hemp  with  much  greater  ease  than  the 
hard  mail  of  the  common  iron-covered  cable. 
The  arguments  used  in  favour  of  this  view 
are  as  follows : — The  hemp  conceals  a  break 
in  the  wire  which  it  encloses ;  a  broken  wire 
may  be  bent  out  when  beinff  coiled,  and 
penetrate  the  neighbouring  oou;  the  injury 
may  not  occur,  or  not  be  fully  completed, 
until  the  ooils  are  disturbed  by  the  tramp- 
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liDg  of  the  large  number  of  men  engaged  on 
the  coil  when  it  is  being  payed  out.  Pieces 
of  broken  wire  were  found  actually  sticking 
out  in  this  manner  after  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  possibility  by  the  faults  which 
occurred.  Probably,  however,  the  great 
success  of  the  Atlantic  Cables  will  cause 
their  form  to  be  the  type  for  deep-sea  lines 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Cables  on  board  ship  are  now  almost  in- 
variably  stowed  in  water-tight  tanks ;  from 
these  they  pass  up  to  a  sheave  or  quadrant 
over  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and  thence  to  the 
break-drum,  and  over  the  stem.  A  turn  or 
twist  is  put  into  the  rope  at  every  turn 
which  it  makes  round  the  tank ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  twisted  tighter  by  the  mere  action 
of  coiling  away ;  but  this  twist  is  again  taken 
out  when  the  cable  is  uncoiled;  so  that  if 
this  operation  proceeds  with  regularity,  the 
cable  goes  into  the  sea  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  left  the  sheathing-machine ;  but  if  the 
cable  is  stiff  and  springy,  or  if  it  is  drawn 
from  the  hold  by  jerks,  or  if  one  or  two  coils 
stick  together  and  are  drawn  up  at  once,  the 
turn  in  the  cable  tends  to  throw  it  over  into 
a  loop,  which  may  easily  be  squeezed  or 
drawn  into  an  ugly-looking  thing  called  a 
kink.  With  circmar  coils,  and  experienced 
men  in  the  hold,  this  hardly  ever  occurs,  and 
it  is  rendered  next  to  impossible  if  the  eye 
of  the  coil  is  filled  up  by  a  smooth  cone,  to 
which  the  rope  clings  in  ascending,  and  which 
prevents  any  coil  from  being  drawn  into  a 
loop.  This  cone,  together  with  certain  guid- 
ing-rings which  prevent  the  cable  from  flying 
out  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force, 
form  the  subject  of  a  patent  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Newall,  and  first  used  in  1855  for  the 
Yama-Balaolava  Cable.  The  excellence  of 
the  contrivance  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt ; 
but  the  action  of  the  Patent  Laws  receives 
some  curious  illustrations  from  the  incidents 
which  this  patent  has  given  rise  to.  The 
validity  of  the  patent  has  been  greatly  con- 
tested; substitutes  more  or  less  like  the 
thing  patented  have  been  devised,  but  rival 
manufacturers  have  seldom  consented  to  use 
the  thing  patented,  and  pay  the  royalty. 
Although  the  holds  were  arranged  with  con- 
trivances having  the  same  object  as  NewalPs 
cone  and  rings,  foul  flakes,  as  they  are  called, 
twice  came  up  from  the  hold,  once  on  each 
expedition.  These  foul  flakes  are  simply 
two  or  more  turns  of  the  cable  which  come 
up  entangled  together,  and  then  get  jammed 
into  more  or  less  of  a  tangle  on  deck,  for 
round  the  break  drums  they  cannot  go.  The 
cable  has  to  be  stopped  at  once,  the  ship^s 
engines  reversed,  and  all  hands  busied  in 
setting  the  mischief  to  rights.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  speech  delivered  at  Glas- 


gow by  Captam  Hamilton,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  Director  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Anglo-American  Companies,  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  foul  flakes  which 
occurred  during  the  laying  of  the  1866  ca- 
ble:— 

*This  interruption  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  cable,  which  was  being  payed  out  from 
the  after-tank,  bringing  up  with  it  a  bight  from 
the  next  lower  flake,  and  also  the  lead  from  the 
inside  to  the  outside  of  the  next  layer  of  the 
coil,  80  that  five  cables  were  ruuDing  out  from 
the  tank  instead  of  one. 

'These  were  carried  aft  together  till  they 
were  stopped  by  the  paying-out  m^binerj; 
when,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  appeared  like 
the  tangle  of  a  gigantic  fishing-line.  The  ship 
was  immediately  stopped,  but  the  night  was 
pitch  dark,  rain  falling  heavily,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  the  cable  over  the  ship's  stem 
being  only  visible  by  a  slight  phosphorescent 
light  where  it  dipt  into  the  water.  Sir  James 
Anderson,  however,  by  great  skill,  contrived  so 
to  handle  his  ship  of  23,000  tons,  which  was 
riding  at  single  anchor  in  2000  fathoms  bj  a 
mere  thread,  that  the  engineers  and  sailors  had 
time  to  reduce  this  apparent  confusion  to  order, 
and  in  about  three  hours  the  paying-oat  was 
resumed  without  the  perfect  testing  of  the 
cable  having  been  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fered with.'  * 

160  or  170  miles  of  cable  were  payed  out 
daily  during  the  1865  Atlantic  expedition, 
and  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half 
knots  per  hour  may  be  considered  a  good 
speed  in  cable-laying.  In  1866  the  speed 
was  rather  slower,  the  distance  was  generally 
about  120  miles  per  diem,  and  the  cable 
payed  out  about  135  miles.  The  1865 
and  1866  cables  are  1896  and  1858  nautical 
miles  long  respectively.  The  total  distance 
from  shore  to  shore  is  1670  nautical  miles. 
The  1858  cable  was  2022  miles  lopg,  and  it 
was  payed  out  as  faat  as  in  1865,  bat  more 
cable  was  wasted,  and  the  ship  went  slower. 
A  footnote  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  weights  of  these  cables.! 


*  From  the  OlasaowJDaily  Herald,  5th  November 
1866. 

t  First  ^//an/M*.— Leugth  as  laid,  2022  knots ; 
copper  conductor  ^-wire  strand,  weighing  107  lbs. 
per  knot,  diameter  0*083  in.  ;  coTcred  with  gutta- 
percha, weighing  260  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter,  0'S8 
in.  ;  served  with  tanned  hemp,  and  covered  with 
eighteen  strands  of  seven  bright  charcoal  iron  wires 
0*028  in.  diameter ;  total  diameter  of  cable  0*62 
in.  ;  weight  of  cable  in  air  per  knot  21*7  cwt. ;  in 
water  16-3  cwt. 

Second^  or  1865  AUantie. — Length  when  com- 
plete in  1866,  1896  knots ;  copper  conductor  7-wire 
strand  weighing  300  lbs.  per  knot;  diameter  0*114 
in.;  covered  with  gutta-percha  and  Chatterton^s 
Compound,  weighing  400  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter 
0-464  in. ;  served  with  wet  tanned  hemp  covered 
with  ten  bright  steel  wires,  each  enclosed  in  five 
tarred  maniila  hemp  strands,  diameter  of  each  wire 
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There  are  some  popular  fallacies  connect- 
ed with  cable-laying  which  are  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  life— one  b,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wires  are  laid  round  a  cable  like  a  cork- 
screw, they  will  stretch  a  great  deal  before 
supporting  the  cable,  and  so  the  core  will  be 
injured  by  having  to  support  a  considerable 
part  of  the  strain.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing 
of  this  kind  occurs.  The  iron  wires  abut 
one  against  the  other,  and  form  a  tube  which 
cannot  diminish  in  diameter  as  a  corkscrew 
does,  or  would  do,  if  made  of  soft  wire  ;  and 
experiment  shows  that  an  irourcovered  cable 
stretches  very  little  more  than  a  simple 
straight  iron  wire.  Cables  of  the  Atlantic 
class  stretch  a  little  more,  for  the  soft  strands 
are  compressible ;  but  even  in  this  class  of 
cable,  the  elongation,  with  half  their  break- 
ing strain,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  with 
the  strain  actually  used  it  is  insensible. 
Then  some  people  say  these  cables  untwist, 
and  they  certainly  do  a  little,  but  the  cables 
recovered  from  great  depths  prove  that  the 
number  of  turns  which  are  thus  taken  out  of 
a  cable  are  quite  insignificant,  producing  no 
sensible  elongation  or  change  in  the  lay. 
Others  think  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship 
must  cause  sudden  jerks  and  great  changes 
in  the  strain  on  the  cable  as  payed  out,  and 
quite  a  small  army  of  patents  stand  ready  to 
defend  the  right  of  inserting  some  elastic 
contrivance  by  which  the  cable  is  to  have  a 
certain  play.  Probably  the  see-saw  which 
these  contrivances  might  introduce  would 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  they  are 
designed  to  remedy,  for  in  truth  the  str^n 
changes  very  little  even  in  heavy  weather, 
so  lon^  as  the  ship  is  going  fast  enough  to  let 
the  cable  lie  at  a  smaU  angle  with  the  hori- 
zon. When  the  cable  hangs  vertically  the 
case  is  different,  though  even  then  the 
change  of  strain  is  much  less  than  would  be 
supposed.  With  the  'Great  Eastern'  as  a 
p<nnt  d^appui  the  variation  was  hardly  sen- 
sible. Another  array  of  patents  defends  the 
privilege  of  laying  a  cable  throu^  a  long 
auxiliary  tube,  or  with  a  long  auxiliary 
cable ;  four  patents  for  this  contrivance  were 
taken  out  in  1857.  Other  gentlemen  wish 
to  tack  floats  on  to  the  cable ;  others,  para- 
chutes ;  others,  gum  and  cotton,  so  as  to 
buoy  the  cable  up  for  some  time ;  then  the 
gum  or  glue  dissolves,  and  lets  the  cable 
down  quietly.  It  is  both  amusing  and  sad 
■« 

0095  In. ;  diameter  of  strand  0-28  in. ;  diameter  of 
cable  1*126  in. ;  weight  of  cable  per  knot  m  air,  86} 
cwt. ;  in  water,  14  cwt. 

TTUrdy  or  1866  Cable,— Length  as  laid,  1868 
knots;  similar  to  1865  cable,  ezcepl  that  the  steel 
wires  were  galvanized  and  the  manilla  strands  were 
not  tanned  but  left  white.  Weight  in  air  81  cwt,  in 
water  14f  cwt.;  breakingstrain,  8  tons. 
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to  read  these  and  many  other  contrivances. 
Surely  the  man  who  makes  a  bad  invention, 
and  believing  it  to  be  good,  spends  his  life 
and  his  fortune  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
achieve  an  impossible  success,  is  almost  as 
fit  a  subject  for  commiseration  as  the 
real  inventor  who  fails  to  reap  his  just 
reward;  and  then  the  former  class  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  latter. 

The  machinery  now  in  use  for  laying  cables 
acts  extremely  well ;  if  the  cone  and  rings 
were  in  general  use,  no  further  improvment 
would  be  required.  An  experiment  by 
Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  to  use  a  reel 
mounted  on  a  turn-table  in  the  ship's  hold, 
and  driven  by  a  steam-engine,  deserves 
notice,  and  to  some  extent  praise,  as,  at  any 
rate,  an  experiment  out  of  the  beaten  track ; 
but  the  experiment  was  not  successful. 
Captain  Selwyn  has  proposed  a  floating  reel, 
the  speed  of  which  would  be  regulated  by 
the  floats  of  paddle-wheels;  but  contrac- 
tors who  have  achieved  success  by  the  old 
pllms  will  be  slow  to  tempt  fortune  by  trying 
these  novel  contrivances.  It  will  be  seen 
that  very  little  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  paying-out  machinery  of  late  years, 
simply  because  it  was  not  wanted.  The 
cone  and  rings  date  from  1855 ;  the  Appold's 
break  from  1858;  water-tight  tanks  were 
first  made  in  1858  for  the  Red  Sea  Cable, 
but  first  used  by  Messrs.  Grisborne  and 
Forde  for  the  Malta-Alexandria  Cable  in 
1861.  Since  then,  no  material  change  has 
been  made  in  the  arrangements. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  electrical  tests 
during  submersion. 

The  object  of  tests  during  submersion  is 
twofold :  firet,  to  detect  instantly  any  injury 
which  may  occur ;  and,  secondly ^  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  and  nature  of  the  injury. 
Time  is  of  extreme  importance  in  these  tests. 
Faults  on  board  almost  always  are  caused  at 
or  near  that  part  of  the  cable  which  is  in 
the  act  of  leaving  the  ship.  That  is  the 
only  portion  which  is  bemg  disturbed,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  change  can  take 
place  elsewhere.  If  the  fault  he  instantly 
detected,  the  ship  stopped  and  the  cable  ar- 
rested as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
the  fault  may  be  retained  on  shipboard,  or 
if  it  pass  into  the  sea,  only  a  short  length  of 
cable  will  have  to  be  hauled  back  before  the 
faulty  portion  is  recovered.  As  soon  as  it 
is  quite  certain  that  a  fiiult  exists,  and  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  cable  from  running  uselessly  into  the 
sea,  means  must  be  adopted  to  ascertain 
where  the  fault  is.  One  rough  method  is  to 
cut  the  cable  in  the  hold  near  the  part  being 
payed  out,  and  then  by  examining  suc- 
cessively the  portions  in  the  ship  and  in  thd 
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sea,  to  determine  whether  the  fimlt  is  still 
on  board;  but  electrical  methods  exist  by 
trhich,  before  or  after  the  adoption  of  this 
simple  examination,  the  position  of  the  fault 
can  generally  be  fixed  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. "Few  statements  concerning  tele- 
mphy  excite  more  surprise  than  this  does ; 
few  people  know  that  accurate  measurement 
of  electrical  phenomena  is  possible;  some 
even  think  that  electricity  is  an  agent  almost 
capricious  in  its  action ;  but  those  who  have 
learnt  that  the  electrical  properties  of  a  con- 
ductor or  an  insulator  are  susceptible  of  defi- 
nite numerical  expression,  should  feel  no 
surprise  on  hearing  that  when  the  electrical 
properties  of  a  submarine  cable  of  uniform 
construction  are  observed  to  undergo  a  defi- 
nite change  in  virtue  of  some  alteration  at 
some  one  point,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
such  a  series  of  measurements  as  shall  fix  the 
position  of  that  point.  There  are  only  two 
unknown  quantities,  and  whenever  by  exper- 
iment equations  can  be  obtained,  including 
these  unxnown  quantities,  they  can  be  de- 
termined. Quitting  generalities,  let  us  try 
to  show  how  this  is  done.  We  will  first 
suppose  that  the  simple  insulation  test  has 
shown  that  the  conductor  is  no  longer  fully 
insulated. 

A  measurement  must  be  made  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  conductor  intervening  between 
the  ship  and  the  sea  at  the  fault  or  earth,  as, 
oddly  enough,  it  is  always  technically  called. 
If  this  measurement  give  40  units,  and  the 
resistance  of  each  knot  of  the  cable  is  already 
known  to  be  4  units,  the  observer  will  know 
that  the  fault  cannot  be  more  than  ten  miles 
oS.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a  wire  or  conductor 
can  be  measured  with  extreme  accuracy,  and 
that,  as  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the 
length,  the  length  in  circuit  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  resistance.  Still,  from  our 
one  measurement,  we  have  not  got  inform- 
ation enough  to  know  certainly  where  the 
fault  is, — we  only  know  that  it  cannot  be 
more  than  ten  miles  off;  it  may  be  less,  for 
the  fault  itself  may  have  a  certain  resistance, 
and  about  the  fault  we  as  yet  know  nothing. 
But  suppose  we  can  now  obtain  a  similar 
measurement  from  the  other  end  of  the  cable, 
and  this  gives  600  units,  while  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable  is  150  miles,  we  shall 
then  know  that  the  fault  is  five  miles  from 
our  end,  and  has  a  resistance  equal  to  20 
unite ;  the  resistance  as  measured  from  our 
end  consists  of  five  miles  of  conductor  and 
the  fault,  or  40  units  in  all,  that  from  the 
other  end  consists  of  145  miles  of  cable  and 
the  same  fault,  or  600  units  in  all,  and  no 
other  position  or  resistance  of  the  fault  will 
agree  with  the  two  observations  made*    A 


comparison  with  a  pipe  of  water  may  make 
this  clearer  to  non-scientifio  readers.  Let 
us  take  a  pipe  150  yards  long,  and  suppose 
that  we  know  exactly  how  much  water  will 
run  through  any  given  length  of  a  pipe  of 
that  diameter  from  given  cisterns  at  each 
end.  Now,  suppose  a  leak  to  occur  in  that 
pipe  :  if  we  stop  up  the  far  end,  and  let  the 
water  run  in  from  our  cistern,  we  find  that 
as  much  water  runs  out  as  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  by  a  pipe  ten  yards  long,  we  then  stop 
up  our  end  of  the  pipe  and  let  water  run  m 
from  the  far  cistern.  We  find  as  much  water 
is  conveyed  away  as  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
by  a  pipe  150  yards  long  \  then,  as  in  the 
electrical  case,  the  leak  in  the  pipe  must  clear- 
ly be  five  yards  from  our  end,  and  it  must 
have  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  five  yards 
of  pipe.  Thus  the  position  of  a  leak  in  a 
water-pipe  might  be  discovered,  although  the 
leak  itself  were  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
electrical  experiment  is  quite  analogous  to 
this,  and  is  in  practice  made  much  more 
easily  than  the  experiment  with  water-pipes 
could  be  made,  for  the  laws  of  the  flow  of 
water  in  pipes  are  much  less  well  understood, 
and  less  simple  than  the  laws  of  the  flow  of 
electricity,  although  we  may  think  we  know 
better  what  water  is  than  what  electricity  is. 
In  cables  containing  more  than  one  wire, 
the  above  test,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
can  always  be  made,  for  the  fiiulty  and  good 
wire  being  joined  together  at  the  distant  sta- 
tion, can  be  treated  as  one  conductor,  of 
which  the  observer  has  two  ends  in  his  pos- 
session. He  can  then  arrange  his  test  so  that 
his  observations  at  both  ends  are  really  sim- 
ultaneous with  the  fault  in  the  same  condition 
when  added  to  the  two  circuits.  In  this 
case,  a  test  based  on  the  above  principle  is 
quite  pei*fect,  and  will  fix  the  position  of  a 
lault  with  great  nicety.  But  where  the 
cable  has  only  one  conductor,  the  two  tests 
must  be  made  by  different  observers  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Faults  have  a  disagreeable 
art  of  varying  very  rapidly,  so  that  their  re- 
sistance is  never  the  same  for  two  minutes 
or  fractions  of  a  minute,  and  then  the  test 
becomes  inaccurate,  though  not  actually 
useless.  For  instance,  the  observer  in  the 
first  case  might  feel  quite  sure  that  the  fault 
was  not  more  than  ten  miles  off,  even  if  he 
got  no  information  from  the  other  end  ;  if 
the  fault  were  caused  by  a  nail  joining  the 
copper  and  iron  of  the  cable,  it  would  have 
no  sensible  resistance,  and  the  above  test 
would  show  it  was  exactly  ten  miles  off. 
Even  if  the  cable  were  broken,  the  observer 
could  guess  from  the  variation  of  the  fault, 
the  current  it  returned,  and  other  peculiar- 
ities, whether  it  was  likely  that  the  fault  had 
much  resistance,  and  thus  form  by  the  aid 
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of  experience  a  fair  gaess  at  its  exact  posi- 
tion. 

*  The  measurement  of  resistance  is  far  from 
being  the  only  test  of  which  the  results  can 
be  expressed  with  numerical  accuracy  ;  for 
instance,  the  statical  tension  at  any  point  of 
the  wire,  its  potential,  as  it  is  callea,  can  be 
measured  by  electrometers,  and  indirectly  by 
various  methods.  This  statical  tension  is 
the  quality,  in  virtue  of  which  one  electrified 
body  attracts  or  repels  another  more  or  less 
strongly.  When  a  current  is  flowing  from  a 
battery  through  a  conductor  to  earth,  the 
potential  gradually  decreases  from  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  battery  to  zero  at  the  earth,  and 
decreases  according  to  well-known  laws. 
The  observation  of  this  potential  at  any 
point  gives  additional  information,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  condition  of  the  conduct- 
ors may  be  determined.  To  revert  to  the 
analogy  of  the  water-pipe,  the  potential 
would  be  represented  by  the  pressure  per 
square  inch,  or  head,  inside  the  pipe  at  each 
point ;  it  would  be  greatest  near  the  cistern, 
and  gradually  decrease  to  nothing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  where  the  water  was  dis- 
charged. 

Another  class  of  fault  is  more  easy  to 
manage.  If  by  accident  the  pipe  got  chok- 
ed up  instead  of  having  a  hole  in  it,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  tell  where  the  ob- 
struction lay,  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  we  could  pour  into  the  pipe  before  fill- 
ing it.  Then  knowing  the  capacity  per  unit 
of  length,  we  could  calculate  the  distance  by 
simple  division.  Exactly  so  the  capacity 
per  unit  of  length  of  an  electric  cable  for 
electricity  can  be,  and  is  measured,  so  that 
if  the  conductor  is  broken  inside  the  insula- 
ting sheath,  without  a  fault  of  insulation  oc- 
curring, the  distance  of  such  a  fault  can  be 
obtained  by  a  simple  measurement  of  the 
charge  which  the  insulated  conductor  will 
take.  In  short,  we  can  measure  current,  re- 
sistance, potential,  and  quantity.  What  is 
to  be  measured  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
fault  observed ;  but  from  these  measure- 
ments, or  some  of  them,  wherever  they  can 
be  made  simultaneously  at  each  end,  the 
position  of  the  fault  can  be  fixed.  Unfortun- 
ately, no  system  of  tests  on  one  side  of  a  fault 
can  give  its  position.  A  bad  fiiult  far  off, 
and  a  small  fault  close  at  hand,  cause  all  the 
elements  which  can  be  observed  to  vary 
simultaneously,  so  as  to  give  no  clue  as  to 
which  has  occurred.  A  bad  fault,  or  one 
with  little  resistance,  can  have  its  position 
fixed  on  the  assumptioi\  that  it  has  no  re- 
sistance ;  but  a  slight  &ult  absolutely  re- 
quires the  distant  test  before  its  position 
can,  even  approximately,  be  determined. 
Fortunately,  signals  from  the  distant  end  can 


always  be  sent  past  such  a  &ult.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  test«i  hith- 
erto used  during  laying,  and  the  improve- 
ments used  on  the  Atlantic  expedition. 

In  very  early  days  people  were  satisfied 
if  they  could  speak  through  a  cable  whilst 
it  was  being  laid.  Then  came  the  simple 
insulation  test  at  definite  times.  Then  more 
complex  tests,  spaced  off  into  five  minutes 
of  this,  ten  minutes  of  that,  and  six  minutes 
of  the  other,  so  that  each  hour  was  cut  up 
into  complex  fractions,  during  which  the  ship 
and  shore  had  simultaneously  to  make  more 
or  less  complicated  changes.  If  a  fault  was 
detected  during  one  arrangement,  perhaps 
half  an  hour  would  elapse  before  the  time 
for  speaking  and  either  sending  or  receiving 
intelligence  would  come  round.  Or,  worse 
still,  a  fault  might  occur  and  not  be  detect- 
ed because  the  connexions  at  the  time  were 
arranged  for  speaking,  or  for  a  mere  test  of 
continuity,  etc.  Then  blunders  would  arise 
from  time  not  being  perfectly  kept,  or  from 
some  of  the  many  changes  having  been  in- 
correctly performed,  so  that  probably  this 
plan  was  practically  inferior  to  a  simple  in- 
sulation test  permanently  maintained.  It 
was,  moreover,  rigid,  and  could  not  be  read- 
ily altered  to  suit  the  special  tests  required 
when  a  fault  did  occur.  All  these  defects 
were  remedied  for  the  first  time  during  the 
Atlantic  expedition  of  this  year.  The  end 
of  the  cable  at  Yalentia  was  not  quite  in- 
sulated ;  it  was  connected  with  the  earth 
through  an  enormous  resistance,  so  great  that 
the  insulation  test  of  the  cable  was  hardly 
sensibly  affected  by  the  small  leakage  through 
it;  but  this  small  leakage  was  easily  per- 
ceived by  an  astatic  Thomson's  reflecting 
galvanometer.  When,  therefore,  an  insula- 
tion test  was  being  made  on  board  the  *  Great 
Eastern,'  the  current  used  was  perceived  at 
Yalentia,  where  the  observer  could  further 
judge  of  the  tension  or  potential  produced 
by  the  '  Great  Eastern's  battery  by  observ- 
ing the  current  it  would  produce  through  his 
enormous,  but  known  resistance.  Any  fault 
would  lower  that  potential,  and  reduce  this 
current  at  Yalentia.  More  than  this,  the 
*  Great  Eastern,  by  slightly  decreasing  or 
increasing  their  battery,  could  cause  such 
small  cfa^ges  in  the  current  observed  at 
Yalentia  as  should  serve  as  signals,  and  this 
without  intermitting  their  insulation  test. 
Conversely,  Yalentia,  by  drawing  off  little 
charges,  or  adding  them,  could  produce  ef- 
fects similar  to  slight  changes  in  the  insula- 
tion of  the  cable,  and  those  effects  could  be 
used  as  sisnals  &om  the  shore  to  the  '  Great 
Eastern ;' being  of  short  duration,  and  defin- 
itely arranged,  they  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  faults.    Thus  simultaneous  and  continu- 
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oas  tests  could  be  made  made  on  ship  and 
on  ^re.  Nevertheless,  conTersation  could 
be  carried  on  in  either  direction,  at  any  time. 
No  fault  of  insulation  would  escape  detec- 
tion, even  during  conversation,  and  as  soon 
as  it  did  occur  the  instruments  were  ready 
arranged  to  make  those  simultaneous  tests 
by  which  alone  its  position  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  then  to  transmit  that  intelligence 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  merit  of 
this  admirable  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Smith.  The  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment actually  adopted  were  written  out  by 
him,  in  concert  with  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  whose  valuable 
assistance  had  been  given  to  the  .  Atlantic 
Company  from  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the 
1858  cable. 

The  above  description  of  Mr.  Smith's 
invention  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  applied 
to  the  arrangements  used  during  the  expe- 
dition, but  the  leading  idea  remained  unal- 
tered.    Thus  the  Wheatstone  balance  was 
used  to  measure  the  insulation  resistance  in 
definite  units,  instead  of  the  simple   deflec- 
tion insulation  test.     The  bridge  was  ar- 
ranged with  what  Sir  William  Thomson  calls 
a  potential  divider,  a  set  of  resistance  coils 
giving   10,000    equal  subdivisions  by  the 
mere  sliding  of  two  contact  pieces.     Contin- 
uity is  never  lost,  nor  the  resistance  changed, 
in   these  slides, — a  considerable  practical 
advantage.     A  special  galvanometer  was  in* 
troduced  to   test  continually  the  constancy 
of  the  ship's  battery,  without  which  constan- 
cy the  potential  tests  would  have  been  much 
diminished  in  value.     On  shore  the  poten- 
tial produced  by  the  ship's  battery  was  mea- 
sured by  two  methods  perhaps  more  accur- 
ate than  the  deflection,  through  Mr.  Smith's 
galvanometer    and    large  resistance.     One 
method,  also  suggested  by  Mr.   Smith,  was 
by  disehargea  taken  from  a  condenser  charged 
by  the  conductor  of  tqe  cable ;  the  second  by 
an  electrumeter  reading,  which  could  com- 
pare the  potential  of  the  cable  with  that  of 
ea(^  of  the  10,000  subdivisions  of  a  slide 
similar  to   that  used  on  shipboard.     The 
battery  producing  the  current  through  coils 
of  the  slide  was  on  shore  also  maintained 
constant,  or  corrected  by  observations  on  a 
special   galvanometer.     By  these  arrange- 
ments the  observer  could  obtain,  in  a  sim- 
ple form,  the  various  elements  required  for 
the  immediate  calculation  of  the  distance  of 
a  faulty  had  one  occurred. 

The  speaking  arrangements  were  also  mod- 
ified. Charges  were  not  actually  withdrawn 
from  the  cable,  or  put  in  at  the  shore.  The 
withdrawal  of  a  succession  of  charges  would 
have  produced  an  appearance  alarmingly 
ike  a  fault.    Mr.  Yarley  suggested  the  use 


of  a  condenser  attached  to  the  cable  on  shore 
by  which  he  induced  slight  positive  or  nega- 
tive charges,  which  transmitted  the  signals 
to  the  *Great  Eastern.'  He,  as  it  were,  in- 
stead of  at  each  signal  withdrawing  a  few 
drops  of  fluid  from  our  typical  pipe,  pushed 
the  water  a  little  way  back  in  it,  or  pulled  it 
a  little  way  on,  and  signalled  by  these  ins- 
pulses  without  withdrawing  one  drop  of  the 
fluid.  When  messages  were  being  received 
on  board  the  *Great  Eastern.'  they  simply 
caused  the  slight  necessary  oscillations  in 
the  marine  galvanometer  (an  invention  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's,  dating  June,  1857), 
which  were  insufficient  to  disturb  the  insu- 
lation test.  When  the  signals  were  being 
sent  from  the  Great  Eastern,  the  rush  of 
current  in  and  out  of  the  cable  would  have 
disturbed  the  galvanometer  unduly,  so  it 
was  shunted ;  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  the 
current  was  derived  by  a  little  sliding  ar- 
rangement,— at  the  end  of  each  word  the 
slide  was  moved,  and  a  perfect  insulatioD 
test  made.  These  various  practical  improve- 
ments can  only  be  understood  by  professisnal 
men,  but  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Willongh- 
by  Smith's  plan  may  be  grasped  by  all.  The 
arrangements  worked  as  well  in  practice  as 
they  were  admirable  in  theory.  Fortunate 
ly  no  fault  occurred. 

When  a  fault  does  occur,  stopping  the 
cable  is  a  very  trying  and  hassardous  pro- 
ceeding. It  can  only  be  done  gradually. 
The  snip  is  perhaps  running  at  six  miles 
per  hour,  or  a  mile  in  ten  minutes.  She 
will  not  lose  her  impetus  for  a  consider- 
able time,  even  if  the  engines  are  reversed ; 
and  when  the  ship  is  stopped,  the  cable 
cannot  be  instantly  checked^ — if  it  were, 
the  strain  would  rapidly  become  far  too 
great  for  it  to  bear.  The  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  which  lay  straight  on  the  in- 
clined water-plane,  as  before  described, 
would  quickly  fall  into  the  common  caten- 
ary curve,  of  which  the  whole  weight  would 
have  to  be  borne  ultimately  by  the  cable  al 
the  ship's  stern ;  for  when  the  cnble  ceases 
to  sink,  the  resistance  of  the  water  ceases 
to  buoy  it  up.  The  strain  caused  by  a 
flat  catenary  of  this  length  is  enormous; 
thus,  if  in  a  depth  of  two  miles  only  ten 
horizontal  miles  intervened  between  the 
ship's  stem  and  the  point  where  the  cable 
lay  on  the  ground,  the  strain  due  to  the 
catenary  would,  with  the  Atlantic  Cable,  be 
fourteen  tons.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
cable  is  generally  restrained  by  such  a  force 
as  is  thought  sa4,  and  then  allowed  to  run 
out  until  it  lies  in  a  catenary  short  enoudi 
to  produce  only  this  small  strain,  or  if  the 
cable  must  be  held^  the  ship  must  go  astern 
over  the  cable.   When  the  foul  flakes  occur- 
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red  daring  the  1866  Atlantio  expedition, 
the  Great  Eastern  was  stopped  in  two  min- 
utes after  the  signal  was  given,  and  only 
130  fathoms  of  cable  payed  out  during  that 
time.  The  only  time  which  can  be  safely 
saved  is  the  time  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  fault  and  the  alarm ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
tween the  detection  of  the  fault  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  electrician  as  to  its  probable 
nature  and  position.  The  arrangements  of 
1866,  in  both  these  respects,  were  greatly  in 
advance  of  all  that  had  been  previously  at- 
tempted. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  recent 
achievement  in  submarine  engineering  was 
the  recovery  of  the  1865  Atlantic  Cable 
from  a  depth  of  two  miles.  Cables  obvi- 
ously could  be  laid  in  deep  as  in  shallow 
water — this  was  a  mere  question  of  me- 
chanical arrangement, — ^but  very  few  per- 
sons possessed  an  imagination  sufficiently 
hardy  to  allow  them  even  to  conceive  the 
possibilitv  of  recovering  a  rope  which  had 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  not  true,  as  is  now  frequently  as- 
serted, that  no  one  but  those  engaged  in 
the  expedition  had  any  hope  of  success ;  for 
so  soon  as  it  appeared  from  the  attempts 
made  in  1865  that  the  cable  could  be 
hooked,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
and  a  little  later  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  pub- 
licly expressed  their  conviction  of  the  prob- 
able success  of  the  undertaking ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  public,  and  some  even  of 
the  directors  of  the  companies  concerned, 
entirely  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess, and  put  no  faith  in  the  assurances 
given,  that  the  cable  really  had  been  found 
in  1865.  Success  had  attended  similar  at- 
tempts in  considerable  depths — this  was 
known  to  engineers, — and  calculation  show- 
ed that  what  had  been  done  in  600  fathoms 
by  Mr.  Henley  was  possible  in  2000  &th- 
oms.  Still  the  greatest  credit  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  Canning,  now  Sir  Samuel  Canning, 
for  his  courage  in  making  the  attempt  in 
1865.  Few  men  would  have  had  the  nerve 
to  begin  an  apparently  hopeless  search  at 
the  very  moment  of  failure  in  a  great  but 
comparatively  simple  undertaking.  The  ad- 
miration is  due  not  so  much  to  the  means 
adopted  either  then  or  in  1866 — they  were 
simple  enough, — but  to  the  resolution  which 
prompted  the  attempt  at  a  moment  of  great 
depression.  The  result  will  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  greater  effect  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  deep-sea  cables  than  the 
successful  submersion  of  a  dozen  cables 
across  the  Atlantic  It  had  been  thought 
and  said  that  men  sharing  the  risk  of  a 
deep-sea  cable  were  embarked  in  a  desper- 
ate or  gambling  venture ;  one  accident,  and 


their  money  was  irretrievably  lost  This 
view  had  been  especially  advocated  by  Mr. 
Francis  Gisbome  with  great  show  of  truth. 
He  contended,  and  many  approved  of  his 
opinions,  that  it  was  madness  to  venture 
across  a  deep  sea,  when  a  cable  could  be  laid 
in  shallow  water,  simply  because  in  shallow 
water  the  cable  could  always  be  repaired, 
whereas  in  deep  water  they  could  not,  and 
one  fault  involved  the  loss  of  the  whole 
capital  embarked.  This  argument,  if  not 
entirely  swept  away,  is  very  much  weak* 
ened.  Deep-sea  cables  are  no  longer  gam* 
bling  ventures,  but  legitimate  speculations. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  means 
by  which  the  result  was  attained.  A  erap- 
nel  or  small  anchor  with  five  prongs,  hung 
to  the  end  of  a  hemp  and  steel  rope  two 
and  a  half  miles  Ions,  was  slowly  dragged 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  across  the  line 
where  the  cable  ^as  supposed  to  be.  The 
strain  on  the  steel  rope  was  watched ;  some- 
times it  rose,  and  sometimes  it  fell,  as  the 
ship  went  a  little  quicker  or  slower  through 
the  water,  or  as  the  prongs  bit  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  sand. 

Presently  the  strain  rose  from  42  cwt  to 
80  cwt.,  and  this  strain  did  not  again  de- 
crease; but,  had  the  ship  been  allowed  to 
drift  forther,  would  have  continued  to  in- 
crease. Surely  this  increase  of  strain  was 
due  to  the  cable  as  it  lay  on  the  bottom. 
The  ship^s  head  was  allowed  to  come  round 
so  as  to  face  the  supposed  cable ;  the  steel 
rope  was  hauled  in;  the  ship  brought  verti- 
cally over  this  rope.  Still  the  strain  in- 
creased, instead  of  decreasing,  even  when  the 
length  of  rope  still  out  of  the  ship  oould  not 
reach  to  the  bottom,  and  then  those  on  board 
knew  that  the  cable  hung  on  the  grapnel 
If  the  cable  were  not  there,  the  strain  would 
decrease  as  the  weight  of  steel  rope  hanging 
to  the  bow  decreased,  but  an  increase  of 
strain  surely  proved  that  more  and  more 
weight  was  being  lifted  as  the  grapnel  ap- 
proached the  ship,  and  what  conceivable  ob- 
ject oould  produce  this  effect  except  the 
cable,  of  which  a  greater  and  greater  length 
was  every  minute  being  lifted  from  the  bot- 
tom ?  This  was  the  reasoning  which,  in  1865, 
proved  to  all  on  board  that  really  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  cable  had  hung  upon 
the  grapnel.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of 
the  milure  to  bring  the  cable  to  the  surface 
— a  failure  caused  by  weak  shackles  and  in- 
sufficient machinery, — but  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  attend  to  the  reasoning  of  many 
persons  who,  in  1865,  wrote  to  prove  that, 
even  if  the  cable  were  found  again,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
mere  hauling.  The  argument  used  was,  that 
such  an  enormous  .length  of  cable  must  be 
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lifted,  stretching  east  and  west  on  either  side 
of  the  grapnel,  that  it  would  break  nnder  its 
own  weight  long  before  coming  to  the  sur- 
face,— as  one  gentleman  put  it,  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  length  of  cable  to  reach  to  the 
surface.  This  argument  had  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  it,  but  those  who  urged  it 
did  not  generally  take  the  trouble  to  make 
accurate  calculations,  and  some  made  erro- 
neous  calculations.  Stretch  a  piece  of  fine 
ehain,  100  inches  long,  across  a  floor,  lay  it 
straight,  and  fasten  down  the  ends ;  try  to 
raise  it  in  the  middle,  and  you  will  find  that, 
unless  it  has  been  pulled  very,  taut  indeed,  it 
will  rise  an  inch  or  two  without  difficulty. 
Efcu  when  a  cable  is  supposed  to  be  laid 
taut,  it  can  be  raised  to  a  surprising  distance ; 
but  the  1865  Atlantic  Cable  was  not  so  laid ; 
it  contained  12  per  cent,  of  slack  cable ;  that 
is  to  say,  112  miles  of  cable  lay  on  about  100 
miles  of  ground.  Now,  lay  the  112  inches  of 
chain  on  100  inches  of  floor  and  fasten  the  ends 
as  before.  The  middle  of  the  chain  can  now 
easily  be  raised  21^  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  chain  will  then  hang  on  each  side  of 
the  point  of  suspension  in  catenary  curves  ; 
the  weight  supported  by  the  string  used  to 
lift  the  chain  will  simply  be  the  weight  of 
the  chaiil  that  is  off  the  ground ;  the  strain 
on  the  cable  at  the  point  of  suspension  will 
be  equal  to  83i^  inches  of  chain.  This 
strain  is  less  than  the  whole  weight  of  the 
cable  lifted,  so  long  as  the  angle  made  by 
the  chain  at  the  grapnel  is  less  than  120 
degrees,  as  will  always  be  the  case  when 
more  than  6  per  cent,  of  slack  exists  ;  it  is 
a  minimum,  and  equal  to  half  the  weight 
lifted  when  the  cable  hangs  vertically 
down  on  each  side  of  the  grapnel,  or 
when  the  slack  is  infinite.  The  more  the 
slack  the  less  the  strain,  for  less  cable 
will  be  lifted  before  the  grapnel  reach- 
es a  given  height,  and  the  angle  at  the 
grapnel  will  also  be  more  favourable.  With 
12  per  cent,  slack,  nearly  9|  miles  must  be 
lifted  from  the  ground  to  reach  to  a  height 
of  two  miles.  The  weight  of  Atlantic 
Cable  80  lifted  would  be  about  6|  tons ; 
the  strain  on  the  cable  near  the  grapnel  less 
than  5^  tons.  As  the  cable  would  bear  7f 
tons,  it  was  clearly  possible  to  lift  it  by 
mere  hauling.  Moreover,  the  strain  at 
the  bottom  would  in  this  case  be  four 
tons,  tending  to  pull  in  more  slack  from 
either  side,  and  thus  diminish  the  whole 
length  lifted  and  consequent  strain.  By  in- 
creasing the  length  of  our  experimental  chain 
on  the  floor,  and  omitting  the  fastenings 
at  the  end,  which  in  the  actual  cable  only 
exist  as  friction  in  the  sand,  this  effect  may 
be  clearly  seen,  and  if,  instead  of  tying  the 
chain  to  the  string  used  to  lift  it,  the  exper- 


imenter will  fish  for  the  chain  from  a  table 
with  four  bits  of  wire,  bent  into  a  fish-hook 
shape,  with  their  shanks  bound  together, 
making  a  mimic  grapnel,  the  illusion  will  be 
complete,  and  the  dredger  will  be  surprised 
to  find  with  what  certainty  he  can  hook  the 
cable  on  a  moderately  smooth  carpet.  In 
1866  the  cable  was  once  fairly  hauled  to  the 
surface  by  mere  brute  force.  Calculated 
from  the  weight  (6^  tons)  then  on  the  grap- 
nel, 9^  miles  of  cable  must  have  been  hang- 
ing by  the  rope.  The  catenary  formed  was 
such  as  to  require  15  per  cent,  of  slack.  The 
strain  at  the  bottom,  of  about  ^^  tons,  had 
therefore  pulled  in  an  extra  three  per  cent, 
alone  the  sand  on  either  side.  The  strain 
on  the  cable  was  about  4i  tons,  but  with 
this  strain,  or  little  more,  it  parted  shortly 
after  being  brought  to  the  surface,  and  be- 
fore, owing  to  rough  water,  the  necessary 
stoppers  could  be  fixed  to  it  from  the  ship. 
This  simply  affords  another  instance  of  the 
very  well  known  fact  that  no  engineer  should 
ever  depend  on  obtaining,  at  aU  points,  the 
full  theoretical  or  experimental  strength 
of  a  cable  or  other  structure.  There  must 
be- a  margin.  The  cable  was  finally  secured 
by  the  plan  recommended  almost  unani- 
mously by  all  who  had  experience  in  similar 
undertakings.  Suppose  the  chain  on  the 
floor  laid  too  taut  to  come  up  to  the  level  of 
the  table  without  breaking ;  if  we  with  a 
pair  of  nippers  cut  the  chain  a  few  feet  to 
our  right,  a  little  will  slip  over  the  grapnel^ 
the  two  ends  will  hang  down  vertically,  and 
we  shall  easily  land  our  prize.  Just  so 
when  the  '  Great  Eastern '  had  hold  of  the 
cable.  She  directed  the  *  Medway '  to  find 
it,  and  lift  it  three  miles  nearer  to  America, 
she  then  told  the  *  Medway '  to  haul  away  as 
fast  as  she  could  to  break  the  cable,  and  the 
^  Great  Eastern '  hauled  in  more  slowly,  but 
fast  enough ^to  keep  hold  of  the  cable  with 
her  own  grapnel.  When  the  *  Medway '  got 
the  cable  within  400  fathoms  of  the  surface, 
it  broke  at  her  grapnel.  The  end  fell  down 
and  the  loose  bight  was  easily  hauled  on 
board  by  the  *  Great  Eastern.'  The  strain  on 
this  occasion  was  six  tons.  Owing  probably 
to  the  hemp  covering,  the  cable  did  not  dip 
along  the  grapnel  after  being  cut  by 
the  *  Medway.'  The  only  chance  of 
failure  was  that  the  cable  might  have 
rusted  so  much  that,  even  when  hanging 
vertically,  it  could  not  bear  its  own  weight 
in  two  miles  of  water.  On  the  contrary, 
little  or  no  signs  of  rust  were  observed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  1865 
cable  had  materially  lost  strength  during 
its  year  of  submersion.  Considering  the 
perfect  success  of  this  simple  method  of 
recovering  the  cable,  it  really  is  unnecessary 
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to  discuss  the  many  ingenious  plans  sug- 
gested ;  probably  the  use  of  a  holdfast  grap- 
nel in  one  ship,  and  a  cutting  grapnel  in  the 
other,  would  avoid  a  few  mischances ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  even  these  appliances  are  un- 
necessary. A  few  accidents  firom  broken 
chains,  weak  swivels,  stoppers  that  slipped, 
bent  grapnel-prongs,  etc.,  did  occur,  and  al- 
ways do  occur,  even  when  cables  are  re- 
paired in  shallow  water,  and,  indeed,  the  re- 
pairs of  cables  in  the  English  or  Irish  Chan- 
nel often  last  longer  than  the  three  weeks  oc- 
cupied in  recovering  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
A  rocky  bottom  causes  more  difficulty  and 
delay  than  two  thousand  fathoms  of  water; 

The  cable,  when  recovered,  proved  per- 
fect; and,  on  the  2d  of  September,  Sir 
Samuel  Canning  telegraphed  to  Sir  Richard 
Glass,  the  able  manager  of  the  contracting 
company,  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
speaking  to  him  through  the  1865  cable.  It 
was  a  noble  triumph,  well  earned.  The  1865 
cable  was  completed  on  September  8,  1866. 
It  lies  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  1866 
cable.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the 
history  of  this  enterprise  will  find  accurate 
and  clear  information  in  The  AUantio  Tele- 
graphf  by  W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D.,  illustrated 
by  R.  Dudley;  and  in  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Deane,  the  secretary  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Telegraph  Company,  published  in  the 
Times. 

The  success  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  not 
gained  by  the  effort  of  a  single  genius,  but 
resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  many 
minds,  and  divers  kinds  of  men.  Some  have 
followed  the  undertaking  from  first  to  last ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field^s  unflinching 
faith  has  carried  him  on  from  first  to  last  as 
an  advocate  whose  zeal  never  flagged.  Sir 
Richard  Glass  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Glass  and  Elliott,  which  made  half  of  the 
first  cable,  and  he  is  the  manager  of  the 
Company  which  has  successfully  completed 
the  task.  His  work  is  known  to  all  who 
practically  were  connected  with  the  under* 
aking.  He  is  the  recognised  chief  of  all, 
and  willingly  recognised.  Sir  Samuel  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Clifford  accompanied  the  first 
expedition.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  was  on  board 
the  '  Agamemnon '  in  1858,  and  has  freely 
spent  time  and  money  in  forwarding  a 
work  in  which  he  saw  a  means  of  worthily 
employing  the  powers  of  a  mathematician, 
the  experimental  skill  of  a  naturalist, 
and  the  inventive  faculties  of  a  man  of 
genius.  His  name  has  already  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  first  to  make  this 
and  that  invention  or  improvement ;  and  not 
only  has  he  reaped  with  his  own  hand  a 
meet  harvest  of  scientific  discovery,  but  he 
has  the  satisfaction    of   having  prompted 


others  whose  work  has  been  a  supplement  to 
his  own ;  and  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  new  school  of  practical  electricians 
in  England.  Mf  .  Varley  came  later  into  the 
field,  but  he  too  worked  hard,  and  his  as- 
sistance during  the  Ions  period  of  depression 
from  1858  to  1865,  and  at  Yalentia  during 
the  last  expedition,  together  with  his  addi- 
tions to  the  testing  and  speaking  instru- 
ments, give  him  strong  claims.  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Smith,  of  whose  beautiful  system 
of  testing  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly, 
has  only  lately  been  placed  in  high  com- 
mand, but  indirectly,  as  electrician  to  the 
Gutta-Percha  Works,  from  first  to  last  he 
has  helped,  and  helped  effectually,  in  im- 
proving the  materials  employed.  Mr.  Chat- 
terton,  the  manager  of  those  works,  should 
not  be  passed  by  in  silence.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  well-known  names  of  Captain 
Sir  James  Anderson  and  Commander  Mori- 
arty,  C.  B.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  early 
gioneers.  Sir  Charles  Bright,  Mr.  White- 
ouse,  and  Mr.  de  Sauty,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Company,  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
pany, and  the  Telegraphic  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company.  The  difficulties 
these  gentlemen  have  had  to  contend  with 
do  not  admit  of  being  scientifically  stated. 
They  can  indeed  only  be  known  within  a 
very  narrow  circle,  but  those  who  have  been 
similarly  placed,  and  have  had  to  administei 
the  affairs  of  a  company  heavily  involved  in 
a  dangerous  undertaking,  requiring  continu- 
ally large  supplies  of  fresh  capital,  will  be 
able  to  guess  at  the  work  and  anxiety  they 
must  have  undergone.  A  pair  of  Baronet- 
cies among  them  all  is  really  a  moderate 
reward. 

But  now  that  the  rewards  are  distributed, 
and  the  cables  are  laid,  how  are  they  being 
used  ?  Alas  1  very  little  as  yet.  Perhaps 
no  one  even  believes  that  a  long  submarine 
cable  ever  will  be  laid,  and  so  preparations 
are  never  made  to  meet  it.  The  Persian 
Gulf  Cable  was  laid  nine  months  before  the 
land  lines  were  completed  which  allowed  it  to 
transmit  messages.  Until  very  lately  thev 
were  so  wretchedly  bad,  or  badly  managed!^ 
that  messages  often  spent  a  week  in  the  over- 
land journey,  and  arrived  so  much  out  of  con- 
dition as  to  be  unrecognisable  by  their  frienda 
The  Atlantic  Cables  end  at  Hearts-Con- 
tent, Newfoundland,  and  the  journey  of  the 
messages  often  ends  there  too.  It  is  said 
that  up  to  the  beginning  of  November,  since 
the  line  waa  opened,  the  lines  from  New- 
foundland to  America  have  been  interrupted 
for  thirty  days,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the 
whole  time.  Through  krge  tracts  of  deso- 
late country  a  single  wire  was  expected  to- 
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do  all  the  work,  and  no  due  arrangement  for 
its  management  seems  to  have  been  made. 
The  short  submarine  line  from  the  island  to 
the  mainland,  laid  in  1856,  and  eightj-five 
miles  long,  was  out  of  order  when  the  1866 
cables  were  completed,  and  so  we  have  hith- 
erto reaped  comparatively  little  benefit  from 
those  cables,  looked  on  as  a  commercial  spec- 
ulation. The  high  price  of  £20  for  a  twenty- 
word  message,  only  recently  lowered  to  £10, 
has  been  justified  by  the  fact,  that  if  many 
messages  had  been  obtained  from  the  public, 
they  really  could  not  have  been  sent.  So 
in  practice  one  or  two  hours'  work  per  diem 
has  been  sufficient  to  send  on  one  cable  all 
the  American  and  European  Continents  had 
to  say  in  a  hurry.  This  cannot  last,  but  it 
is  almost  amusing  as  a  commentary  on  the 
lively  disputes  which  occurred  on  the  power 
of  the  cables  to  transmit  a  large  amount  of 
work.  In  time  the  outlet  from  Newfound- 
land will  be  completed,  and  the  cables  will 
then  surely  be  flooded  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  test  their  utmost  capabilities. 

Engineers  and  electricians,  half-alarmed 
at  their  own  audacity,  gave  certificates  that 
seven  or  eight  words  per  minute  might  be 
sent  along  the  new  cables.  New  and  com- 
plex instruments  were  devised  to  insure  even 
this  result,  and  now  eighteen  or  twenty 
words  per  minute  have  been  obtained ;  with 
the  omission  of  many  of  these  inventions, 
twelve  words  per  minute  is  the  fair  average 
speed.  Nevertheless,  the  engineers  and 
electricians  were  not  to  blame.  On  the 
contrary,  they  deserve  praise  for  their  mod- 
eration. To  explain  how  their  estimate  was 
formed,  a  sketch  of  the  theory  of  the  trans- 
mission of  submarine  signals  is  required,  and 
here  again  Sir  William  Thomson  must  be 
named  as  the  first  to  state  that  theory,  and 
draw  the  main  conclusions  from  it.  In  a 
letter  to  the  il^Aen^9um,  dated  November  1, 
1867,  Sir  William  Thomson  pointed  out,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Whitehouse,  then  electri- 
cian to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
that  the  number  of  words  which  in  a  given 
time  could  be  sent  through  a  long  submarine 
cable  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length  of  that  cable ;  that  when  the  length 
of  a  cable  was  doubled,  only  one  quarter  the 
number  of  messages  per  diem  could  be  sent 
through  it.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson  gave  the  complete  theory, 
showing  that  on  all  lines  a  limit  existed  to 
the  speed  of  transmission,  and  giving  an  es- 
timate of  the  probable  speed  through  the 
1858  Atlantic  Cable  as  three  words  per 
minute. 

The  speed  of  electricity  used  to  be  given 
as  288,000  miles  per  second,  but  in  reality 


Professor  Wheatstone's  beautiful  experi- 
ments  only  proved  that  this  speed  might  in 
given  circumstances  be  attained.  Electricity 
seems  to  have  no  proper  speed,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  The  speed  depends  in 
each  case  on  the  condition  of  the  conductor,^ 
and  may  on  certain  conceivable  conditions 
be  treated  as  infinite,  though  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  laws  now  known  hold  good  up 
to  or  nearly  up  to  this  limit.  When  the  Va- 
lentia  end  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  is  joined  to 
the  signalling  battery,  a  current  rushes  into 
the  cable  without  any  perceptible  loss  of 
time,  but  no  effect  whatever  can  bo  perceiv- 
ed in  America  for  at  least  one-tenth  of  a 
second;  after  say  fifteen-hundredths  of  a 
second,  the  received  current  begins  rapidly 
to  increase,  according  to  a  definite  law,  and 
if  the  batteiy  contact  at  Valentia  is  contin- 
ued, the  current  entering  the  cable  there, 
and  that  flowing  out  of  the  cable  at  Valen- 
tia, will  be  sensibly  equal  after  say  two  and 
a  quarter  seconds.  After  this  the  currents 
would  remain  equal  so  long  as  the  battery 
remained  in  action.  When  the  battery  con- 
tact is  broken  at  Valentia,  and  the  cable  put 
to  earth,  the  current  flows  on  at  Newfound- 
land for  say  one-tenth  of  a  second,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  it  then  hegma  rapid- 
ly to  decrease,  and  sensibly  ends  say  two 
and  a  quarter  seconds  after  the  contact  was 
broken. 

Thus  the  current  arrives  in  gradually  in- 
creasing waves,  and  dies  out  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  (The  numbers  given  are 
not  the  results  of  direct  experiment,  but  are 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth.)  On  an 
average  three  waves,  or  arrivals  of  wares, 
are  required  to  indicate  a  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  five  letters  are  required  for  each 
word,  so  that  if  on  each  occasion  the  wave 
had  to  rise  to  its  maximum  and  fall  to  its 
minimum,  each  letter  would  require  twelve 
seconds  for  its  completion,  and  one  word  per 
minute  only  could  be  sent.  -With  the  ordi- 
nary Morse  instruments  used  on  land  and 
short  submarine  lines,  probably  this  result 


*  This  fact,  and  the  increased  retardation  observ- 
ed in  underground  wires,  and  therefore  in  submarine 
cables,  is  guessed,  or  rather  foreseen,  in  a  rerr 
curious  proposal  for  an  electric  telegraph,  by  Franctt 
Ronalds,  published  in  1828,  containing  an  accoimt 
of  experiments  made  in  1816,  long  before  the  days 
of  Gauss  or  Cooke  and  Whcatstone,  before  even  the 
discoveries  of  Oersted  and  Ampere,  which  have  ren- 
dered our  present  system  of  telegraphy  possible. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Konalds*  proposal, 
based  on  actual  experiments  through  eight  miles  of 
wire,  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  His 
book  is  called  Descriptions  of  an  Electrical  7Wr- 
<^/>/i,  and  was  published  for  R  Hunter,  78  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  in  1828. 
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wonid  nearly  be  the  limit  of  the  working 
speed.  On  the  Malta-Alexandria  Cable, 
which  has  a  larger  core,  and  one,  therefore, 
better  adapted  for  speed  than  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  only  3*18  words  per  minute  were  ob- 
tained throneh  1380  knots.  Calculated 
from  this,  and  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
the  cores,  the  speed  on  the  Atlantic  Cables 
would  be  little  more  than  11  words  per 
minute ;  and  be  it  remarked  that  until  the 
present  year  no  other  instruments  than  these 
ordinary  Morse  instruments  were  in  practical 
use  on  submarine  lines.  Our  CDgineers  were 
therefore  bold  when  they  promised  seven  or 
eight  times  this  speed  by  means  of  new  in- 
struments. MoreoTcr,  the  New  Atlantic, 
even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  length 
and  in  copper,  can  only  be  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  good  a  speaking  instrument  as 
the  1858  Atlantic,  on  which  only  two  and  a 
half  words  per  minute  had  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  produce  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinct and  legible  signals,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  wave  should  reach  its  maximum 
and  fall  to  its  minimum  at  each  signal.  If 
the  sending  battery  contacts  are  changed  or 
reversed  before  the  full  height  of  the  wave 
is  reached,  the  wave  is  not  obliterated,  it  is 
simply  diminished;  if  battery  contacts,  al- 
ternately with  one  and  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery,  succeed  one  another  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  say  three  reversals  every  sec- 
ond, or  ninety  dot-signals  per  minute,  the 
waves  will  be  reduced  to  say  10  per  cent  of 
their  maximum ;  but  if  we  can  render  these 
little  waves  visible,  they  may  be  interpreted 
as  legible  signals.  The  old  Morse  system, 
which  simply  indicated  a  blunt  Yes  or  No, 
could  not  show  these  little  waves,  or  follow 
them  in  any  way.  Sir  William  Thomson's 
reflecting  galvanometer  does  render  these 
little  waves  legible,  even  when  they  are  no 
larger  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
current.  The  received  current  deflects  a 
tiny  magnet  to  and  fro.  A  little  mirror 
swinging  with  the  magnet. reflects  a  spot  of 
light  on  to  a  distant  scale,  where  by  its  os- 
cillations the  spot  of  light  indicates  move- 
ments of  the  magnet  too  small  to  be  directly 
seen.  The  little  swinging  magnet  follows 
every  change  in  the  received  current,  and 
every  wave,  great  or  small,  produces  a  cor- 
responding oscillation  of  the  spot  of  light 
on  the  scde.  These  little  oscillations,  pro- 
duced in  due  order,  are  easily  read  by  a 
practised  clerk, — no  one  knew  how  easily. 
The  sending  arrangements  were  designed  to 
produce  perfect  regularity  in  these  little 
waves,  making  them  as  sharply  defined  as 
possible;  but  just  as  by  a  practised  eye 
handwriting  can  be  read  in  which  there  is  no 
single  clearly  formed  letter,  so  it  has  been 


found  that  a  clever  clerk  will  instinctively,  as 
it  were,  disentangle  most  irregular  oscilla- 
tions of  this  little  spot  of  light  into  the  letters 
and  words  they  should  represent,  and  from 
this  cause  the  greater  part  of  the  sending 
gear  has  been  found  unnecessary,  and  yet 
the  bold  estimate  of  eight  words  per  minute 
has  been  exceeded.     The  addition  of  a  sin- 
gle simple  little  instrument  allows  four  times 
the  number  of  words  to  be  sent  through  the 
Atlantic  that  could   be   sent  through   the 
Malta-Alexandria  Cable,  of  little  more  than 
two-thirds  the  length.     Here,  then,  is  at 
least  as  great  an  advance  as  in  the  other 
branches    of    submarine     telegraphy.      In 
future  long  cables  the  speed  may  be  calcu* 
lated  on  this  new  basis,  which  has  long  been 
advocated  by  a  few,  but  which  had  not  re- 
ceived practical  confirmation  till  now.     The 
speed  at  which  messages  can  be  sent  through 
a  given  length  of  cable  is  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  copper  and  gutta- 
percha used,  provided  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  materials  remain  unchanged, 
as  is  now  practically  true  in  most  cases.  The 
new  experiment  would  therefore  allow  the 
engineer  to  adopt  a  core  of  one-eighth  the 
weight  which  he  could  have  adopted  upon 
the  old  system  of  telegraphy  to  obtain  the 
same  speed ;  or  if  he  be  not  bold  enough  to 
adopt  so  small  a  core  as  this  would  some- 
times lead  to,  he  may  at  least  choose  the 
smallest  core  which  on  mechanical  grounds 
he  thinks  safe  to  adopt.   Here  we  may  catch 
a  glimpse  of  possible  cheap  cables  hereafter. 
So  long  as  the  cable  was  coiled  on  board 
the  '  Oreat  Eastern,'  it  was  not  possible  to 
transmit  more  than  five  or  six  words  per 
minute  through  it,  even  with  the  best  appli- 
ances.      The  difference  between   a   coiled 
cable  and  a  straight  one,  as  a  means  of  sig- 
naUing  has  long  been  known,  and  that  dif- 
ference appeared  from  Mr.  Jenkin's  experi- 
ments on  the  Red  Sea  Cable  (Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  1862)  to  be  possibly 
mat  enough  to  halve  the  speed,  or  even  re- 
duce it  to  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  that 
obtained  on  the  straight  cable;  but  crucial 
experiments  on  this  point  were  wanting. 
The  extra  retardation  is  produced  partly  by 
the  induction  of  the  current  on  various  parts 
of  itself  in  neighbouring  coils,  and  partly 
by  the  magnetization  and  demagnetization 
of  the  iron  sheathing,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
huge  electro-magnet.     The  effect  produced 
by  the  coiling  is  analogous  to  giving  the 
electric  fluid  an  inertia,  and  consequent  mo- 
mentum, an  analogy  long  since  pointed  out 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  in  a  paper  by  him 
and  Mr.  Jenkin  on  the  discharge  from  a 
coiled  cable,  published  in  PhU.  Mag.,  1861. 
A  new  illustration  of  this  analogy  was  dis- 
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covered  on  board  the '  Great  Eastern '  by 
Sir  William  Thomeon,  in  the  fact  of  an  os- 
cillating current  flowing  in  and  out  of  the 
insulated  cable  when  first  charged.  This 
phenomenon  was  described  by  Mr.  Varley 
m  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  this  year  at  Nottingham,  and 
published  in  the  Athenwum  of  the  16th 
September. 

The  signalling  arrangements  on  board  ship 
and  on  shore  present  this  peculiarity,  that 
there  is  no  voltaic  circuit.  The  current  is 
received  at  Valentia  in  a  Leyden  jar  or  con- 
denser, which  acts  as  a  sort  of  elastic  reser- 
voir. When  receiving,  it  is  alternately 
charged  by  the  cable,  and  discharged  back 
into  the  cable ;  while  the  galvanometer  placed 
between  the  condenser  and  the  cable  indi- 
cates the  alternate  forward  and  backward  tide 
in  the  current.  Similarly  when  Valentia 
wishes  to  send  signals,  it  charges  the  con- 
denser positively  or  negatively  by  induction 
from  the  battery,  and  thus  causes  correspond- 
ing movements  in  the  charge  of  the  cable. 
This  arrangement,  already  alluded  to  in  the 
testing  arranj^ements,  is  due,  we  believe,  to 
Mr.  Varley,  and  prevents  to  a  great  extent 
the  action  of  earth-currents,  which  would 
otherwise  be  found  troublesome  with  so  sen- 
sitive a  receiving  instrument  as  the  mirror 
galvanometer.  Much  has  been  said  concern- 
ing these  earth-currents,  and  some  people 
thought  they  would  render  signalling  across 
the  Atlantic  impossible. 

Different  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea  are 
found  to  be  at  different  electric  potentials. 
One  ^rt  is  electro-positive  or  electro-nega- 
tive to  another.  There  ii?,  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  difference  between  two  parts  of  the 
earth  that  exists  between  the  two  poles  of  a 
battery.  If,  then,  these  two  points  are  joined 
by  a  wire,  a  current  will  flow  through  that 
wire  as  if  from  a  battery,  and  this  current  is 
termed  an  earth-current,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  current  produced  by  an  ordinary 
voltaic  battery.  This  difference  of  potential 
between  two  given  spots,  such  as  Newfound- 
land and  Valentia,  is  not  constant,  but  con« 
tinually  varies.  So  does  the  current  it  pro- 
duces. The  current,  and  the  variations  in 
the  current,  interfere  with  the  signalling  cur- 
rent, disturbing  the  distinctness  of  the  sig^ 
nals.  When  no  voltaic  circuit  exists,  no 
direct  current  will  flow  from  one  end  of  the 
cable  to  the  other,  except  that  caused  by  the 
discharges  into  and  out  of  the  condenser ;  but 
a  change  in  the  potential  of  either  station 
will  still  have  some  disturbing  effect  by  chang- 
ing the  charge  in  the  condenser.  When  very 
rapid  changes  take  place  in  the  electric 
condition  of  the  centre,  a  magnetic  storm  is 
said  to  be  taking  place,  and  this,  on  all  linos, 


will  occasionally  put  a  stop  to  Bignalling. 
Very  little  is  yet  known  as  to  the  cause  of 
earth-currents  or  their  laws.     The  electro- 
motive force  producinff  them  does  not  seem 
to  increase  with  the  distance  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  after  the  first  few  miles. 
No  greater  force  than  that  due  to  ten  ordi- 
nary DanielPs  cells  is  reported  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Varley  to  have  been  ob- 
served at  any  time  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  cable.     Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Madta- Alexandria  Cable ;  but  Mr.  Var- 
ley has  spoken  of  a  force  equal  to  400  cells 
on  short  land  lines  in  England.     Thus  sab- 
marine  lines  appear  to  have  in  this  respect 
an  advantage  over  air  lines.     The  latter  are 
further  subject  to  induction  from  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  producing  effects  similar  to 
earth-currents.    The  conducting  mass  of  the 
sea  should  screen  submarine  circuits  from 
all  these  effects ;  but  Mr.  Varley  has  inform- 
ed the  writer  that  currents  were  observed 
from  the  Atlantic  which  seemed  to  be  of  this 
nature.     One  most  singular  phenomenon  was 
also  communicated  to  the  writer  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson    and    Mr.    Varley.      Owing     to 
changes  in  the  potential  of  the  sea,  the  capa- 
city of  the  cable  for  a  statical  charge  varied. 
The  immense  Leyden   jar  formed    by  the 
cable  at  times  therefore  poured  out  a  cur- 
rent at    one    end,   while    the   other    was 
insulated,  giving  apparently  more  than  in- 
finitely good  insulation.     Not  only  did  the 
battery  used  to  test  insulation  then  fail  to 
force  any  current  through  the  gutta-percha 
of  the  insulated  cable,  but  a  current  was 
actually  forced  back  on  the   battery,  as  if 
coming  through  the  gutta-percha  into  the 
cable.     From  this  cause,  even  if  the  Atlantic 
Cables  were  joined   in  a   metallic  circuit, 
continual  currents  would  fluctuate  to  and 
fro  between  them,  owing  to  changes  in  the 
difference  of  potential  of  the  sea  in  their 
respective  tracks,  thirty  miles  apart.    The 
two  cables  afford  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of 
studying  earth-currents,  about  which  really 
little  is  known ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
opportunity  will  not  be  neglected.     There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that  they  will 
prove  any  obstacle  to   the  tranamiss'ion  of 
messages  through   any  submarine  cable,  of 
whatever  length  it  may  be.     One  method  of 
avoiding  all  disturbance  from  earth-currents 
is  to  use  so  powerful  a  battery  as  to  over- 
power their  effects ;  but  this  plan  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  since  the  action  of  a  power- 
ful battery  has  been  known  to  change  small 
faults  into  great  cues,  and  though  not  «ven 
a  small  fault  is  believed  to  exist  in   either 
Atlantic  Cable,  it  is  well  to  avoid  so  power- 
ful a  decomposing  agent  as  is  furnished  by 
a  large  voltaic    battery.     400    cells  irere 
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used  in  1858.  For  the  signab  sent  in 
1866,  12  cells  are  auffioient,  but  20  or  30  is 
the  number  in  daily  use.  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  sent  signals  through  the  two  cables 
joined  in  one,  being  a  circuit  of  8754  geo- 
mphical  miles,  with  one  small  cell  formed 
m  a  thimble.  In  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  signalling,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
perhaps  Sir  William  Thomson's  connexion 
with  tiie  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cables  was  due 
to  a  controversy  between  him  and  Mr. 
Whitehouse  on  the  subject  of  signalling ; 
the  letters  are  published  in  the  Athenaum 
from  August  to  November  1856,  and  are 
extremely  curious.  Mr.  Whitehouse  mis- 
interpeted  some  careful  experiments,  and 
remarks  in  one  place  that  to  lay  such  a 
cable  as  he  thought  Sir  William  Thomson's 
theory  demanded,  would  require  Mr.  Scott 
Russell's  ^  Leviat^an^'  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  subsequent  experiment  h^  confirmed 
every  part  of  Sir.  W.  Thomson's  theory, 
although  the  constants  he  used  have  been 
somewhat  modified  by  experience. 

Attention  has  so  far  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Atlantic  Cables,  because  in  connex- 
ion with  these  almost  every  late  improve^ 
ment  has  been  adopted  or  invented.  Lines 
in  shallow  water  remain  much  what  they 
were  in  general  c6nstruction  ten  years  since. 
Those  of  later  design  are  heavier  on  the 
average  than  the  earlier  cables,  for  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  saving  of  weight  and 
strength  results  in  great  ultimate  loss.  The 
average  life  of  a  shallow  water  cable,  weigh- 
ing less  than  two  tons  per  mile,  is  about  five 
years,  whereas  no  limit  can  as  yet  be  as- 
signed to  the  life  of  cables  weighing  eight 
or  ten  tons  to  the  mile.  The  iron  wires  are 
now  almost  always  galvanized,  and  frequent- 
ly covered  with  hemp,  and  Bright  and  Clark's 
silicated  bituminous  compound,  which  seems 
very  efficiently  to  protect  the  cables  from 
rust,  and  to  prevent  broken  wires,  during 
submersion,  from  fouling  any  part  of  the 
machinery,  a  frequent  occurrence  some 
years  since,  producmg  what  was  called  a 
brush,  formed  by  the  one  broken  wire  re- 
maining on  board  in  a  constantly  increasing 
coil  or  tangle  round  the  axis  of  the  rope, 
while  the  rest  pf  the  cable  went  overboard.* 
The  Persian  Gulf  Cable  made  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, and  tested  and  laid  by  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Clark  for  the  Indian  Government,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Stewart, 
was  thus  covered.  The  exgellence  of  this 
cable,  1176  miles  long,  laid  near  Kurrachee, 
in  a  sea  with  the  temperature  at  the  bottom 
of  24-2°  C,  and  at  the  top  of  26°  C.  is  a 
proof  that  gutta-percha  may,  with  due  pre- 
caution, be  used  in  tropical  climates. 

The  gutta-percha  resistance  per  mile  of 


this  cable  varies  from  575  to  268  millions 
of  British  Association  units  per  mile,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of 
the  various  sections.  It  was  laid  from  sail- 
ing vessels  towed  by  a  steamer.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  main  cable,  covered  with 
compound,  is  1^  inches,  and  its  weight 
about  8-7  tons  per  mile.  The  Lowestoft- 
Nordemey  Cable,  240  miles  long,  laid  in 
September  last,  from  England  to  what  was 
Hanover,  is  the  heaviest,  on  the  whole,  yet 
laid.  It  weighs  10^  tons  per  mile,  is  2 
inches  in  diameter,  contains  four  insulated 
conductors,  is  covered  with  Bright  and 
Clark's  Compound,  and  would  bear  a  strain 
of  twenty  tons.  It  has  20  miles  of  shore  end, 
each  mUe  of  which  weighs  20  tons,  and 
would  bear  a  strain  of  40  tons.  The  insulation 
resistance  of  each  mile,  as  it  lies  in  the  North 
Sea,  is  1100  millions  of  British  Association 
units,  and  the  four  wires  are  remarkably 
uniform.  This  cable  was  laid  for  Messrs. 
Renter's  Telegram  Company,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Forde  and 
Fleeming  Jenkin.  The  contract  was  let  to 
the  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  and 
the  cable  made  and  laid  by  Mr.  Henley. 
The  England-Holland  Cables  are  shorter 
examples  of  equally  colossal  proportions. 
There  are  now  seven  cables  at  work  between 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  three  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  The  Malta- 
Alexandria  Cable,  1380  miles  long,  laid  for 
Government  in  1861,  under  Mr.  Forde's 
superintendence,  by  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott, 
and  Co.,  also  deserves  mention.  Although 
not  designed  for  shallow  water  it  has  done 
good  service ;  but  the  frequent  interruptions 
which  occur  will  serve  as  a  warning  not 
again  to  use  a  cable  weighing  less  than  two 
tons  per  mile  in  shallow  seas.  Those  who 
wish  for  fiiller  information  concerning  the 
less  important  lines,  may  consult  the  refer- 
ences given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  The 
most  important  fact  to  be  stated  about  shal- 
low sea  lines,  is  that  the  Dover-Calais  Cable, 
laid  sixteen  years  ago,  is  still  working,  and 
likely  to  continue  to  work  for  years  to  come. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  accu- 
rate statistics  as  to  the  number  of  miles  of 
cables  laid,  lost,  and  now  at  work.  Many 
are  in  the  hands  of  distant  Governments, 
who  give  no  information ;  and  some  are  so 
frequently  under  repair,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  in  what  category  to  place  them. 
In  1862,  in  Mr.  Jenkin's  report  to  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  5345  statute 
miles  of  cable,  and  9456  miles  of  gutta- 
percha wire,  were  said  to  be  in  working 
order ;  9406  miles  of  cable  were  classed  as 
having  been  successfdl  for  some  time,  but 
not  then  working;  557  miles  were  classed  as 
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total  failares.    These  nambers  were  avow- 
edly mere  approximations. 

Mr.  Francis  Qisbome  published  statis- 
tics in  1865,  in  which  he  put  the  num- 
bers for  working  and  new-working'  cables 
at  5066  and  11,261  statute  miles  respec- 
tively. Dr.  Russell  gave  6842,  and 
9407,  as  the  length  of  cables  at  work 
and  abandoned.  Since  then  3754  miles 
have  been  added  to  the  successful  list 
by  the  Atlantic  expedition.  The  Gutta- 
percha Company  claim  now  to  have  supplied 
insulated  case  for  12,100  miles  of  cable, 
which  are  still  at  work.  Whatever  the  ac- 
tual numbers  are,  it  is  incontestable  that  a 
large  proportion  of  lines  laid  have  failed 
from  time  to  time.  The  Bed  Sea,  and  Ba- 
tavia-Singapore  Cables,  upwards  of  4000 
statute  miles  long,  failed  from  their  want  of 
weight  and  strength;  they  rusted  rapidly, 
and  could  not  be  repaired  when  faults  ap- 
peared, or  when  they  chafed  through;  or 
rather  the  expense  of  the  continual  repairs 
was  such  that  they  were  abandoned,  perhaps 
somewhat  prematurely.  The  failures  of 
some  deep-sea  cables  have  in  all  probability 
been  due  to  lightning.  An  unaccountable 
apathy  has  in  many  cases  led  to  the  neglect 
or  actual  removal  of  the  lightning  discharg- 
ers attached  to  submarine  lines,  and  the 
writer  has  seen  neglected  dischargers  with 
points  fused  and  burnt  away,  proving  that 
the  line  had  been  struck  repeatedly.  Other 
failures  have  been  attributed  to  the  tautness 
of  the  cable  when  laid,  to  friction  at  the 
bottom,  to  volcanic  action,  etc. ;  but  not 
much  is  known  about  these  causes,  which 
are  rather  hypothetical  than  proved.  Neg- 
lected faults  have  certainly,  in  some  oases, 
been  much  enlarged,  by  the  use  of  more 
and  more  powerml  batteries,  added  by  ig- 
norant clerks. 

These  failures  need  alarm  no  one ;  they 
simply  prove,  what  should  be  known  with- 
out proof,  that  there  is  a  real  difference 
between  ignorance  and  knowledge,  between 
care  and  neglect ;  and  that  supervision  after 
submersion  is  not  less  necessary  than  during 
manufacture.  The  main  object  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  to  show  that  the  success 
obtained  in  late  years,  as  compared  with 
early  failures,  is  due  to  no  chance,  but  to  a 
real  advance  in  every  branch  of  Snbmarine 
Telegraphy.  If  the  reader  does  not  under- 
stand or  believe  in  this  advance,  the  writer 
has  failed  in  his  object.  He  prefers  to 
think  that  he  has  shown  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  success  is  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Much  might  be  written  on  the 
proposals  for  still  further  improvements,  real 
and  imaginary.  Mr.  Hooper  has  succeeded 
in  preparing  india-rubber,  so  as  to  be  appar- 


ently permanent,  while  it  certainly  surpasses 
gutta-percha  in  all  the  electrical  properties 
whidi  are  required  for  the  insulation  of 
cables.  The  Indian  Qovernment  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  employing  this  material, 
which  is  eminently  suited  for  tropical  cli- 
mates. The  other  preparations  of  india- 
rubber  have  very  generally  been  found  sub- 
ject to  decay ;  and  various  newly  proposed 
materials,  such  as  parkesine  and  balata,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  brought 
before  the  public. 

Messrs.  Siemens  have  employed  for  some 
portion  of  their  lines  lately  laid  with  sao- 
cess  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  very  novel 
form  of  cable,  formed  of  hemp  bound  with 
strips  of  copper,  which  they  believe  will  be 
much  more  permanent  than  the  old-fiishion- 
ed  cables.  The  forms  proposed,  but  not 
yet  tested,  are  very  numerous,  and  little  is 
known  of  t^eir  merits.  The  cost  of  an  ex- 
periment is  so  great  that  engineers  hesitate 
to  recommend  even  what  they  believe  to  be 
well  worth  a  trial.  It  is  certain  that  the 
old  forms  answer  well,  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  their  expense  will  preclude  their 
adoption,  except  on  the  main  lines.  A 
cheap  light  cable,  durable  in  deep  water, 
would  lead  to  an  immense  extension  of  the 
telegraphic  system.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  a  simple  gutta-percha-covered  wire 
would  not  answer  as  well  as  the  most  elab- 
orate cable.  However  this  may  be,  the  next 
advance  must  be  towards  cheapness ; — effi« 
ciency  is  attained. 

The  importance  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation is  often  claimed  on  very  narrow 
grounds.  The  advantages  in  war  and  diplo- 
macy are  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  bj 
very  obvious  disadvantages.  Even  the  gain 
to  individual  merchants  admits  of  doabt 
By  diminishing  risks,  telegraphy  is  some- 
times thought  to  diminish  profits.  The  mere 
convenience  <Si  sending  a  message  quickly  is 
outweighed  iji  many  minds  by  the  annoyance 
of  receiving,  at  all  odd  hours,  scraps  of  news, 
often  unintelligible  from  their  conciseness. 
But  on  the  broad  ground  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  telegraph  the  wants  of  one  coun- 
try can  be  supplied  from  the  excess  of  an- 
other, in  little  more  than  half  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  without  the  telegraph, 
we  may  claim  for  that  invention  a  recognition 
that  it  is  useful,  in  the  sense  that  free  trade, 
good  roads,  or  fleet  ships  are  useful.  The 
measure  of  that  good  is  a  problem  in  political 
economy  which  it  is  not  now  our  business  to 
solve ;  it  is  certainly  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  price  paid  for  the  informsr 
tion  sent  Up  to  the  present  time,  fall 
advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the  power 
we  possess.      From  a  want  of  organisation 
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and  some  political  difficulties,  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  send  a  message  to  any  distant 
part  of  the  world  with  a  certainty  that  it 
will  be  delivered  without  considerable  delay 
and  probable  mutilation.  Mr.  Renter,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  organization  of  the 
despatch  of  public  news,  has  begun  to  organ- 
ize a  system  by  which,  in  time,  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe  may  really  be  placed  in 
instantaneous  communication.  A  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  has  been  considering  pro* 
posals  of  a  similar  kind  extended  to  the 
East ;  but,  meanwhile,  a  message  sent  through 
the  Atlantic  Cable  may  be  delayed  five  or  six 
days  in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  mutila- 
ted messages  continue  to  arrive  after  a  fort- 
night's journey  from  India.  So  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  no  calculation  can  be  made  of  the 
employment  which  would  be  found  for  our 

feat  submarine  cables  if  worthily  worked, 
ut  the  fact  that  much  remains  to  do,  even 
after  the  Atlantic  Cable  has  been  laid,  need 
not  prevent  a  just  pride  in  a  really  sreat 
victory,  achieved,  not  by  chance,  but  by  a 
knowledge  resulting  from  the  patient  efforts 
of  many  minds  for  many  years. 

LIST  OF  CABLES. 

In  iDorhing  order, 

1.  Dover  And  Calais.  2.  Denmark,  across 
the  Belt.  8.  Dover  and  Ostend.  4.  Portpat- 
rlok  and  Donaghadee.     6.    Portpatriok  and 


Whithead.  6.  Sweden  and  Denmark.  7. 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  8.  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton.  9.  Prince  Edward^s  Island  and 
New  Branswick.  10.  Ceylon  and  India  (Main- 
land.) 11.  Italy  and  Sicily.  12.  England  to 
Holland  (Hague).  18.  South  Australia  and 
King's  Island.  14.  Sweden  and  Gothland.  15. 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne.  16.  Malta  and  Sici- 
ly. 17.  Barcelona  and  Mahon ;  18.  Minorca 
and  Majorca.  19.  Iviza  and  Majorca.  20. 
St.  Antonio  and  Iviza.  21.  Malta  and  Alexan- 
dria. 22,  Newhaven  and  Dieppe.  23.  Pem- 
broke and  Wexford.  24.  England  (Lowes- 
toftX  Holland  (Zanvoort).  25.  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  26.  Persian  Gulf  (Knrrachee,  Mussen- 
dom,  Bushire  and  Fao).  27.  Otranto  and  Av- 
lona.  28.  Algeria  (Lacalle  and  Biserta),  Sici- 
ly (Marsala).  29.  Sweden  and  Prussia.  80. 
Biver  Plate  (Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video). 
81.  Corsica  and  Leghorn.  82.  England  and 
Newfoundland  (Valentia  and  Trinity  Bay). 
88.        do.  (do.        and  do.) 

84.  England  (LoweBtofb),  Hanover  (Norder- 
ney).     86.  Cook's  Strait  (New  Zealand). 

FailuretL 

1.  Corsica  snd  Sardinia.  2.  Varna  and  Ba- 
laklava.  >8.  Red  Sea  and  India  (Aden,  Suakin^ 
and  Knrrachee).  4.  England  (Cromer)  and 
Denmark  (Heligoland).  5.  Tasmania  and 
King's  Island.  6.  Toulon  and  Corsica.  7. 
Toulon  and  Algiers.  8.  Singapore  and  Bata- 
via.  9.  First  Atlantic.  10.  Sardinia  and 
Africa  (Cagliara-Bona).  11.  Sardinia-Mai ta» 
and  Malta^Corfh.  12,  Greek  Islands  (Athens^ 
Syria,  Scio,  Candia,  Smyrna). 
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Ahistotlb,  Philosophy  of,  56;  the  Dialogue,  ib.; 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  ib. ;  question  of  the  origin 
of  knowledge  raised  by  Socrates,  66 ;  history  of 
this  question  in  modern  philosophy,  ib. ;  Berke- 
leian  speculations,  66,  67 ;  Professor  Bun,  6Y ; 
Greek  criticism  of  *  the  sensible  thing,^  68,  69  ; 
its  result  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  unirersals, 
69 ;  classification,  60 ;  identification  of  the  nni- 
Tersal  with  a  class,  and  its  effect  on  logic,  60, 61 ; 
ancient  Realism  yirtually  Nominalism,  61,62; 
Baconian  revolt  from  the  Aristotelian  logic,  6t ; 
Aristotle's  theory  of  matter,  68 ;  matter  and  form, 
ib. ;  antithesis  between  ideas  and  facts,  64 ;  the 
Aristotelian  'form'  versus  the  Platonic,  ib. ;  the 
doctrine  of  general  essences,  64,  66  ;  relation  of 
matter  to  substance,  66 ;  and  to  spa!ce  and  time, 
66,  67 ;  real  connexion  between  the  conceptions 
of  matter  in  Aristotle,  68 ;  actuality  and  poten- 
tiality, 69 ;  Bacon's  criticism  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  70;  subject  and  substance,^! ;  thought, 
active  and  passive,  72, 78 ;  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
God  and  the  world,  78, 74 ;  ground  of  its  inad- 
equacy, 74, 76 ;  the  philosophic  life,  76, 76. 

Atlantic  Gables,  history  of  the  several  attempts  to 
lay  them,  266.    See  Telegraphy. 

Aytoun,  Professor,  as  a  humorist,  4146. 

B. 

Br^uollbs'  work  on  Frederick  the  Second,  196-208. 
Bulwer,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  7. 

C. 

Cablis  (Submarine).   See  Telegraphy. 

Galais,  the  loss  of:  incorrectly  ascribed  to  fanati- 
cism of  Queen  Mary ;  not  lost  because  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  provide  against  an  attack ; 
but  because  all  the  orders  given  for  its  defence 
were  unavailmg,  281,  282;  Lord  Wentworth 
despised  the  warnings  of  the  Flemish  governor^ ; 
the  Duke  of  Guise  m  Italy — ^his  plan  on  his  re- 
turn, 282,  288 ;  importance  of  the  conquest  of 
Calais — its  defences,  283  ;  decadence  of  English 
military  discipline,  ib. ;  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
284;  English  troops  for  the  defence  of  Gahiis 
placed  under  command  of  Wentworth ;  — ^French 
army  gathered  for  the  siege,  ib.;  the  French 
plan  of  attack, — ^Wentworth  warned  but  took  no 
notice, — the  Qucefi  apprised  by  Lord  Grey,  ib. ; 
English  troops  ordered  to  proceed  to  Calais,  but 
countermanded,  owing  to  a  private  letter  of 
Wentworth,  286;  correspondence  between 
Wentworth  and  Vandervile, — arrival  of  the 
French,  286,  286 ;  gallantry  of  Sir  Anthony  Au- 
cher,  marshal  of  Calais,  286 ;  Wentworth  asks 
for  succour  from  EngUnd,  ib. ;  activity  of  the 
French, — ^Wentworth's  incredulity  giving  way  to 
pusillanimity,  236,  287  ;  loss  of  the  Rysbank, — 
Earl  of  Rutland  sets  out  for  Calais,  287  ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  reconnoitres  the  town, — a  battery  con- 
structed which  opened  fire  on  the  wall,  237, 
238 ;  another  battery  opened, — ^Wentworth,  too 
late,  sends  to  Gravelines  with  pressing  entreaties 
for  succour, — message  to  Vandervile  from  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  288 ;  Vandervile  deceived,  288, 


289 ;  Marshal  Strozzi  attempts  to  cross  the  har- 
bour, but  is  repulsed,  289 ;  the  Castle  won,  ib. ; 
desperate  struggle  between  the  English  and 
French  troops,  239,  240 ;  the  French  left  in  un- 
disputed possession, — ^the  treaty  accepted  by 
Wentworth,  240;  Guisncs,  attacked  by  the 
French,  surrenders;  is  blown  np,  as  also  the 
Fort  of  Hammes; — ^the  news  hailed  in  France 
with  great  joy,  240,  241;  theprindpa]  actora 
in  this  drama,  241. 

Christ,  letter  on  ascension  of,  by  Sir  W.  Rowan 
Hamilton,  86,  87. 

Conclaves :  reason  why  so  little  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  Papal  Elections,  141 ;  Italian 
archives,  hitherto  closed,  now  open  to  inaction, 
142 ;  general  bearing  of  subject,  ib. ;  till  the 
middle  of  eleventh  century,  the  election  of  the 
Pope  was  lodged  in  a  joint  action  of  the  whole 
community,  ib. ;  Cardinals  exclusively  invested 
with  right  to  elect,  142,  148  ;  Hildebrand,  143  ; 
important^  Bull  of  Nicolas  ir.,  ib. ;  Alexander 
III.,  144';  first  institution  of  Conclaves,  ib. ;  elec- 
tion of  Gregory  x.  :  his  Bull  as  to  Papal  elec- 
tions, 146 ;  special  nature  of  election  of  Martin 
v.,  146 ;  ceremonies  observed  on  Pope's  demise, 
147  ;  powers  to  be  exercised  during  a  vacancy  of 
the  Papal  chair,  carefully  circumscribed,  148; 
preliminaries  to  Conclave,  148,  149;  lawless 
state  of  Rome  during  Conclaves,  149,160;  pre- 
valence of  wagers,  160,  161 ;  the  Marshal  of  the 
Conclave,  162;  obsequies  of  a  Pope,  162,  168; 
Conclavists  and  their  position,  168, 164 ;  changes 
introduced  into  the  machinery  of  Papal  election, 
by  Gregory  xi.,  166;  arrangement  in  Vatican  for 
Conclaves,  166, 167  ;  the  same  at  the  Quirlnal, 
167,168;  distinction  between  lay  and  orduned 
Cardinals,  168;  dispensations  accorded,  169; 
excommunication  and  degradation  of  Cardinal 
Colonna,  160;  case  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  161  ;  re- 
nunciation of  the  purple,  162 ;  how  far  can  a 
Cardinal  be  stripped  of  his  privileges?  168; 
three  modes  of  electing  a  Pope,  163,  164 ;  privi- 
lege of  veto,  166 ;  Pope  not  necessarily  in  or- 
ders, 166 ;  end  of  Conclave,  ib. ;  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  the  coronation  of  Popes,  167;  nature 
of  Bulls  sworn  to  by  Popes,  167,  168;  enact- 
ments against  Nepotism,  169,  170;  elasticity  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  its 
capacity  for  adaptation  to  new  forms,  170. 

Conington's  iBneid,  209 ;  his  choice  of  a  metre, 
210;  its  merits,  210,  211 ;  passage  in  Conington 
and  Dryden  compared,  211,  212 ;  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's diction,  218 ;  defects  of  his  translation,  213, 
214 ;  unfortunate  in  his  mythology,  216 ;  the 
imprisoned  demon,  ib. ;  episode  of  the  Laocoon, 
216,  216 ;  farewell  speech  of  Creusa^-Pitt  and 
Conington  compared,  217;  Dido's  complaint, 
218  ;  her  death,  218,  219 ;  the  disconrse  of  An- 
chises,  219;  the  sortie  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
219,  220;  conclusion,  220. 

E. 

Edobwobth,  Miss,  12,  13. 

Empedocles :  his  versatility  and  comprehensiveness, 
221 ;  appeared  before  bis  countrymen  not  only 
as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  priest  and 
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purifier,  ib. ;  lays  claim  to  diviae  honours,  221, 
222 ;  his  fall,  and  emergence  from  the  degraded 
state,  222 ;  the  mighty  works  he  wrought,  ib. ; 
deliverance  of  the  Selinnntians  from  the  plague, 
ib. ;  strong  belief  of  Empedocles  in  himself,  ib. ; 
fantastic  legends  which  ioTolve  his  death  in  mys- 
tery, 223,  224 ;  his  part  in  politics, — ^his  poetical 
and  philosophical  renown,  224;  his  tragedies, 
and  fragments  of  poetry,  224,  226 ;  Empedocles 
compared  with  Homer  by  Aristotle,  225;  his 
four  elements,  ib. ;  passages  justifyng  the  re- 
marks regarding  him  by  Dionysius  and  Plutarch, 
226 ;  lines  descriptive  of  the  golden  age,  ib. ; 
connexion  of  his  philosophy  with  that  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  227 ;  metempsychosis,  ib. ;  de- 
scription of  the  unknown  God,  ib.,  and  the 
Sphierus  of  his  scientific  theories,  228 ;  the  limita- 
tions of  knowledge — ^the  senses  and  the  reason, 
228,  229 ;  his  speculations  discussed  in  detail : 
poem  on  Nature — the  elements,  229,  280 ;  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  old  Greek  antagonism  of 
Good  and  Evil,  Love  and  Discord,  etc.,  280;  de- 
velopment of  the  phenomenal  Universe  under  the 
influence  of  love,  ib. ;  the  order  of  creation,  ib. ; 
position  of  Empedocles  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, 231. 

F. 

Food  of  Man :  its  relation  to  his  muscular  power, 
170-181  ;-^antagonistic  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
muscular  force  in  man,  171 ;  the  erection  of  an 
animal  organ  never  approached  by  chemistry,  ib. ; 
comparison  of  an  animal  body  with  that  of  a 
steam-engine,  171,172 ;  theory  of  Dr.  Mayow  of 
Bath,  172 ;  his  opinions  formulated  by  Professor 
Frankland,  ib. ;  the  main  facts  connected  with 
the  nutrition  of  animals :  potential  energy,  solar 
force, — Dr.  Odling,  172, 173 ;  the  two  great 
classes  of  alimentary  substances ; — the  first  class 
— nitrogenous,  178 ;  the  second  class — ^non-nitro- 
genous, ib. ;  different  views  taken  by  chemists  as 
to  the  main  function  of  non-nitrogenous  food, — 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  numerical 
results  relied  upon  by  the  section  headed  by 
Liebeg  are  obtained,  174 ;  experiments  of  his  op- 
ponents,— ^ascent  of  the  Faulhorn,  176 ;  objections 
to  their  conclusiveness  as  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  muscular  force  in  man,  176, 176  ;  vica- 
rious action  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  176 ; 
the  opinions  of  the  other  set  of  chemical  physio- 
logists discussed,  832,  ib.  et  seq. ;  the  question  as 
to  there  being  a  sufiSciency  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  mixed  diet  of  mankind  to  account  for 
muscular  force  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
denied  by  Frankland,  and  affirmed  by  Playfair, 
177  ;  facts  brought  forward  by  Donders  in  support 
of  the  negative  view,  177, 178 ;  similar  fiicts  in 
relation  to  man,  178;  experience  of  men  training 
for  athletic  sports,  179 ;  the  question  viewed  in 
the  light  of  long-established  experience ; — soldiers 
and  sailors  of  various  nations,  179, 180 ;  data  as 
to  the  habitual  work  and  diet  of  horses,  181 ; 
recapitulation  of  (he  main  features  of  the  subject 
discussed,  181,182. 

Frederick  the  Second  (the  Emperor),  196;  his 
character  and  position,  197;  his  slight  influence 
on  later  history,  198  ;  his  isolation  from  his  own 
age,  199;  his  lack  of  nationality,  200;  impor- 
tance of  M.  Br6holles*  work  as  an  investigation  of 
his  reign,  201 ;  Frederick's  early  years,  202 ;  his 
various  dominions  and  rehitions,  202,  203 ;  his 
Crusade,  204;  his  relations  to  Mahometanism, 
204,  206 ;  religious  aspect  of  the  age,  206 ;  Frede- 
rick's external  position  towards  ecclesiastical 
questions,  206,  207 ;  his  relations  to  the  pope- 
dom, 207,  208 ;  was  he  the  apostle  of  a  new  relig- 
ion ?  208 ;  Frederick  ii.  and  Henry  Tin.,  208, 209. 


G. 
GuiBB,  Duke  of;  tee  Calais. 

H. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.  Rowan,  20 ;  parentage  and  early 
studies,  20,  21 ;  College  career,  21,  22 ;  appoint- 
ment to  the  Andrews  professorship  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  22  ;  is  knighted,  23 ; 
other  honours  conferred  on  him,  24 ;  his  '  Theory 
of  Systems  of  Rays,'  ib. ;  Varying  Action,  26  ; 
Conical  Refraction,  26  ;  his  Optical  and  Dynami- 
cal papers,  26,  27 ;  invention  of  Quaternions — 
imaginary  quantities,  27,  28 ;  Essay  on  Algebra 
as  the  science  of  pure  time,  28-30  ;  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  quaternions,  31 ;  nature 
of  the  new  Calculus,  ib. ;  properties  of  quater- 
nions, 81,  82 ;  the  revival  of  fluxions  a  result 
of  their  invention,  82,  83 ;  the  Tetractys,  33  ;  the 
Icosian  calculus,  86 ;  the  Hodograph,  35,  36  ;  his 
M88.  handed  over  to  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  36  ;  letter 
*  on  the  Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lord,'  36,  37  ; 
mathematical  incubation— processes  of  discovery, 
87,  38  ;  Sonnets— on  the  Tetractys,  84 :  on  Un- 
selfishness in  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  38 ; 
the  view  he  took  of  bis  own  discoveries,  and  of 
their  value, — ^methods  rather  than  results,  38,  89  ; 
estimate  of  him  expressed  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  89. 

Humorists,  Recent :  Aytoun,  Peacock,  Prout,  89 ; 
general  elements  of  comparison  between  them — 
national  types  of  humour,  40,  41 ;  sketch  of  W. 
E.  Aytoun,  41-46  ;  old  Scottish  Toryism,  42  ; 
•The  Massacre  of  the  Macpherson,'  42,  48; 
•Dirge  of  the  Drmker,'  48;  'Firmilian,' 44;— 
sketch  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  46-51  ;  his  po- 
etry, 46,  and  novels,  46,  et  seq. ;  *  Three  Times 
Three,'  47  ;  *  Nightmare  Abbey,'  47,  48  ;  •  Gryll 
Grange,'  49,  60 ;  Peacock's  criticism,  60 ;  Cleo- 
patra, ib. ;— sketch  of  Francis  Mahony  (Father 
Prout),  61-64;  *  The  Rogueries  of  Tom  Moore,' 
62 ;  humour  of  his  talk,  63  ;  Prout  on  Fasting, 
ib. ;  the  *  Reliques,'  64 ;  his  latter  years,  and 
death,  ib. ;  comparison  between  the  humorists 
sketched,  64. 

IsiSH  Church  Establishment,  182;  the  Reformed 
hierarchy  founded  by  Archbishop  Cunvin,  188  ; 
book-money,  184 ;  Church  property,  ib. ;  Sir  John 
Gray,  184,  185;  opinions  of  statesmen,  186, 186; 
review  of  statements  in  defence  of  the  Irish 
Church:  Bishop  Woodward,  186,  187;  Bishop 
Warburton,  187;  alleged  conversions  in  Kerry, 
188  ;  St.  Patrick,  189 ;  actual  state  at  present  of 
the  Irish  Establishment,  ib.;  Church  benefices, 
190-192 ;  Church  revenue,  192,  198 ;  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Anglican  bishops  in  Ireland  to  pro- 
mote Church  Reform :  recent  Episcopal  charges, 
198,  194 ;  Archbishop  Whately,  194 ;  necessity 
of  Reform,  196,  196 ;  the  British  Press  on  Irish 
grievances,  196. 

Irving,  Edward,  as  a  preacher,  98,  94. 


Eebli.  Rev.  John,  and  •  The  Christian  Year,'  120  ; 
religious  movement  in  Oxford  in  1841,  121 ; 
John  Henry  Newman,  122;  his  influence,  123, 
124 ;  Eeble  felt,  not  seen  in  Oxford,  126 ;  Sir 
J.  Coleridge's  memorial  of  him,  and  Newman's 
Apologia,  ib. ;  Keble's  education  at  home,  126 ; 
his  college  career — life  in  Oxford,  126  ;  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Poetry,  127  ;  appearance 
in  1827  of  *  The  Christian  Year,'  ib. ;  how  far  is 
it  identified  with  the  principles  of  the  Tractarian 
movement?  128,129;  Oxford  Liberals,— Catholic 
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Emancipation,  129;  Eeble's  Sermon  on  NaUonal 
Apostasjf  180;  Newman's  departure  from  the 
English  Church,  ib. ;  Eeble  and  Newman,  181 ; 
duties  thrown  on  the  former,  131, 182  ;  meeting, 
after  an  iuteryal  of  twenty  years,  of  Newman, 
Pusey,  and  Keble,  132 ;  Keble'a  last  years,  ib. ; 
the  Lyr9>  InnoeerUium^  138 ;  his  theory  of  poetry, 
1S4;  '"the  Christian  Year:'  its  religious  senti- 
ment, 184-136  ;  its  deep  tone  of  home  affection, 
136,  137;  its  fine  reserve,  187;  shows  the  au- 
thor's eye  for  nature,  13Y,  188;  its  popukrity, 
139. 

M. 

Mac  Donald,  Georeo,  novels  of,  1-20. 

Mahony,  Rev.  Frank  (Father  Prout)  as  a  humorist, 
61,  et  seq. 

Meteorology,  past  and  present :  astronomy  and  me- 
teorology in  ancient  records,  99 ;  why  the  latter 
is  still  less  advanced,  ib. ;  terrestrial  magnetism, 
99,  100 ;  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  study 
of  meteorology,  100;  causes  of  the  comparative 
want  of  success,  100,  101 ;  practical  results  ob- 
tained, 101 ;  storm-signalling,  ib. ;  Eew  Observ- 
atory, 101,  102;  meteorological  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  102  ;  Admiral  Fitzroy,  ib. ; 
proposal  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  103. 

N. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  his  influence  in  Oxford  in 
the  religious  movement  of  1840-41, 123,  124 ;  his 
Apologia^  125. 

Novels  of  George  £liot,-»their  reputation,  108; 
want  of  sound  criticism  in  English  Literature, 
103,  104;  exoellences  of  these  novels-— examples 
of  style,  104,  105 ;  simplicity— humour,  106  ; 
jocular  incidents,  107 ;  George  Eliot  considered 
in  reference  to  her  vocation  as  a  novelist,— ehoice 
of  her  stories,  12,  107;  the  tragic  element,  106, 
109  ;  her  deficiency  in  the  power  of  inventing  a 
story — deficiency  in  plot  leading  to  sensationalism, 
109 ;  unsuccessful  as  an  historical  novelist, — want 
of  power  in  representing  a  period,  110;  infelicitous 
in  her  representations  of  her  historical  charac- 
ters, ib. ;  her  success  in  dialogue,  and  in  des- 
criptions of  scenery.  111,  112;  her  great  point 
as  a  novelist,  in  her  characters,  112;  her  love  of 
commenting  on  their  motives  and  actions,  ib. ; 
their  occasional  unnaturalness  of  action  to  be 
traced  to  her  Inability  to  work  out  a  plot, 
113;  George  Eliot  as  a  teacher, — ^is  she  in  her  fit- 
ting pulpit?  114;  her  treatment  of  religion, 
114,  115;  her  point  of  view  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  morality — ^her  precepts  admir- 
able, her  example  the  reverse,  115;  dis- 
regard of  the  secondary  principles  of  morality, 
116 ;  relations  between  the  sexes  in  her  novel»-- 
the  less  fortunate  of  these  of  constant  occurrence, 
116,  117  ;  indecorous  and  unpleasing  minuteness 
of  detail  in  reference  to  these,  117;  way  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  118;  tendency  to 
make  evil  prevail  over  good,  118 ;  *  Maggie  Tul- 
liver,'  118,  119;  characters  acting  unnaturally, 
119 ;  failure  to  hit  the  true  note  of  connexion 
between  circumstances  and  conduct,  120. 

Novels  of  George  Mac  Donald, — their  characteris- 
tics, 1 ;  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  1,  2 ;  fairy 
tales,  2,  3;  *Phantastes'  and  its  hero,  8 ;  adven- 
tures of  Anodos  in  Faerie-land,  and  his  visit  to 
the  Queen's  Pakce,  4-7;  field  of  the  supernatu- 
ral: Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  7; 
modern  spiritualism,  7,  8  ;  *  The  Portent '  and  its 
hero  and  heroine,  8,  9;  *  David  Elginbrod' — 
characters  introduced  in  it,  10,  11 ;  delineation 
of  Scottish  peasantry  by  Sir  Walter  and  Mr, 
Mac  Donald,  11 ;  George  Eliot  as  a  novelist,  12, 
107;  Mr.   Lewes  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  12,13; 


extracts:  conversation  between  David  Elgin- 
brod and  Hugh  SutherUmd,  13,  14 ;  *  an  auld 
Christian,'  14 ;  — *  Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen,'  ib. ; 
story  of  Annie  Anderson's  childhood — ^Thomas 
Crann  and  the  Missionar'  Eirk-^Tibbie  Dyster — 
Cupples,  the  college^  librarian,— conversations 
between  him  and  Thomas,  14, 20. 

P. 

Papal  Elections,  why  so  little  has  been  written  on, 
141. 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  as  a  bmnotist,  45,  et  seq. 

Pulpit  (The  English),  76,— the  history  of  sermons, 
77 ;  range  of  influence,  77,  78 ;  the  English  ser- 
mon, 78  ;  before  the  Reformation,  ib. ;  Friar 
Brackley,  79;  legendary  gossip,  79;  Bishop 
Latimer,  79,  80 ;  the  ReformaUon  period,  80 ; 
vnitten  sermons,  81,  88 ;  the  Puritans,  81 ; 
Hooker  and  Travers,  82 ;  reign  of  James  i. — Dr. 
Donne,  82,  83,  85 ;  Bishop  Forbes  of  Edinburgh, 
84 ;  Puritans  in  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth,  85 ; 
latitudinarian  Bchool,86 ; — ^Bnrnet's  description  of 
their  influence  on  the  style  of  preaching,  ib. ; 
common-sense  preaching,  86, 87 ;  Methodism,  87 ; 
Grimshaw,  Whitefield,  Cecil,  88;  ^Evangelical' 
school, — Newton  and  Cecil,  89 ;  Charles  Simeon, 
Wilberforce,  and  the  Clapham  Saints,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Bkir's  sermons,  90;  Bishop  Heber,  ib.  ;  the 
Johnsonian  period— Sterne,  Paley,  91,  92 ;  Ar- 
nold, 92,  93 ;  Edward  Irving,  98,  94  ;  modem 
platitudes,  94 ;  the  suggestions  offered  for  im- 
proving pulpit  iustructioD,  95 ;  Abb6  Mullois'  ad- 
vice, 95,  96 ;  manner  and  elocution,  96  ;  study  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  96,  97 ;  re-delivery  of  old  ser- 
mons, 97  ;  mediaavalism,  ib. ;  basis  of  sound 
preaching,  98  ;  Robertson  of  Brighton,  99. 

Q. 
QuATssNiONB,  invention  of,  by  Sir  W.  Rowan  Ham- 
ilton, 27,  28;  properties  of,  81,  32. 

R. 
RoMx,  its  lawless  state  during  the  period  of  Papal 
elections,  149, 160. 

& 
SooTT,  Sir  Walter,  7. 
Sermons,  the  history  of,  77,  et  seq. 


Telkobapht  (Submarine),  241;  construction  of 
cables,  241-243 ;  early  electrical  tests,  243 ;  im- 
perfection of  old-fashioned  testing,  243,  244  ; 
improvements  in  tests  of  copper,  244 ;  quality 
of  copper  now  used,  244,  245 ;  improvement  in 
insulation  teats,  245,  246 ;  insulation  of  Atlantic 
cables,  247 ;  insulation  now  obtained,  ib. ;  joints 
and  their  tests,  248  ;  mechanics  of  cable-bying, 
249 ;  theory  of  strains  while  laying,  ib.;  strains  on 
Atliuitic  cables,  260 ;  history  of  Atlantic  expedi- 
tions, ib. ;  Atlantic  pattern  of  cable,  251 ;  foul 
flakes,  252;  how  coiled  and  payed  out,  252, 
263 ;  patents :  inventions  used  and  not  used, 
253 ;  how  the  position  of  a  fault  b  found,  263, 
254 ;  tests  at  sea— Willoughby  Smith's  test,  247, 
256 ;  risk  when  laying  is  suddenly  stopped,  266 ; 
recovery  of  1865  Cable,  257,  258 ;  who  mado 
and  laid  the  Atiantic  cables,  259;  speed  of 
speaking,  260;  mirror  galvanometer — Atlantic 
speaking  instruments,  261 ;  novel  phenomena 
observed  in  Atlantic  cables,  261,  262 ;  probable 
life  of  cables,  268 ;  statistics  and  probable  exten- 
sion of  telegraphy,  268,  264 ;  use  of  telegraphy, 
264;  list  of  cables  laid,  265. 

W. 

WsMTWOSTH,  Thomas  Lord,  Deputy  of  Calais,  234, 
et  seq. 
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